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SERMONS  LXIV.  LXV.  LXVI.  — P.  1. 

DliLlVURANCE  FROM  TEMPTATION  THE  PRIVILEGE  OP 
TUE  EIUHTEOt'S. 

"  The  Lord  knoweth  liow  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 
temptations."  —  2  Pkter,  ii.  9. 

Man's  condition,  with  reference  to  temptation,  is 
HO  desperate,  that  without  the  assistance  of  a  Eupe- 
rior  good  spirit  he  cannot  be  an  equal  match  for  the 
evil  one.  The  text  seta  forth  to  us  the  signal  mercy 
of  God  to  the  godly,  or  truly  pious  persons,  in  de- 
livering them  from  all  temptations  or  trials,  chiefly 
such  as  are  designed  to  corrupt  them. 

1st,  All  the  ways  of  deliverance  from  temptation 
may  be  reduced  to  these  ;  1.  Of  bcine  kept  from  it ; 
2.  Of  being  supported  under  it  ;  3.  Of  being  brought 
out  of  it,  when  the  temptation  has  in  somu  measure 
pi*evailed  ;  for  there  are  several  degrees,  namely, 
seduction,  enticvnient,  consent  of  the  will,  commis- 
sion of  »\Uf  and  the  habitual  reigning  of  sin, —  into 
w  hich  last  state  those  scarcely  fall  w^o  are  actually 
in  a  state  of  grace.  From  the  foregoing  particulars 
we  may  learn,  1.  The  great  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  severest  precepts  of  religion  ;  2.  The 
most  effectual  method  of  dealing  with  a  temptation, 
namely,  prevention. 

2dly,  The  impulsive  causes  inducing  God  thus  to 
deliver  the  godly,  are,  1.  The  free  mercy  of  God  ; 
2.  The  prevailing  intercession  of  Christ.  Some  ob- 
jections answered,  and  a  case  resolved  concerning 
tlie  fallibility  of  regenerate  persons  ;  and  the  several 
assurances  of  regeneration,  and  Uie  ex^tectations 
men  may  have  of  being  delivered,  in  relation  to  the 
ways  of  entering  into  temptation,  illustrated  by 
instances  of  different  success  ;  with  a  confutation  of 
some  pretences  alleged  by  some  bold  men,  who 
unwarrantably  put  themselves  upon  trial. 

3dly,  Deliverance  out  of  temptation  is  a  transcen- 
dent privilege,  —  which  will  appear  from  thoee  intol- 
erable evils  consequent  upon  a  prevailing  tempta- 
tation,  namely,  1 .  The  soul's  utter  loss  and  damna- 
tion ;  2.  Loss  of  a  man's  peace  with  God  and  his  own 
conscience  ;  3.  Temporal  judgments  of  God  in  some 
signal  and  severe  affliction  ;  4.  The  disgrace  and 
reproach  which  it  casta  apon  our  Christian  profeanon. 


Some  useful  inferences,  and  dunections  for  a  man 
not  to  be  peremptory  with  God  in  his  prayers  fur 
any  particular  enjoyment  or  state  of  life,  but  to 
ac<^uiesce  in  tlie  state  allotted  him  by  Providence. 


SERMON  LXVIL  — P.27. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  BEI.XO  KEPT  FROM  THE  HOirB  Of 
TEMPTATION. 

Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience^ 
therefore  will  I  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temp- 
tation, which  is  coming  upon  all  the  world,  to  try 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.*' —  Rev.  iii.  10. 

Nothing  more  sets  off  the  greatness  of  God's 
mercy  in  deUvering  his  people  out  of  temptation, 
than  the  critical  time  of  his  vouchsafing  it.  For, 

1st,  There  is  a  certain  proper  season  and  hour 
which  gives  a  peculiar  force  and  efficacy  to  tempta- 
tion. 

2dly,  A  temptation  attains  its  proper  season  and 
hour  by  tlieue  means  :  1.  By  the  original,  universal 
c>r>miption  of  man*s  nature  ;  2.  By  e%'ery  man's  par- 
ticuUr  corruption  ;  3.  By  tlie  continual  offer  ol 
alluring  objects  agreeable  to  it ;  4.  By  the  unspeak- 
able inalice  and  activity,  the  incredible  skill  and 
holduess  of  the  tempter  ;  5.  By  God's  just  judgment, 
in  commissioning  this  evil  spirit  to  tempt  at  a  rate 
more  than  ordinary  ;  6.  By  a  previous  growing 
familiarity  of  the  mind  with  tlie  sm  which  a  man  im 
tempted  to  ;  7.  By  a  long  train  of  gradual,  imper- 
ceptible encroaclmients  ot  the  Henh  upon  the  spirit. 

3dly,  A  temptation's  proper  season,  may  Iw  dis- 
cerned by  some  signs,  —  as,  1.  By  an  unusual  con- 
currence of  all  circumstances  and  opportunities  foi 
the  commission  of  any  sin  ;  2.  By  a  strange  averwo- 
ness  to,  if  not  a  total  neglect  of,  spiritual  exerciMrs, 
prayer,  reading,  and  m^itation  ;  3.  By  a  tempta- 
tion's unusual  restlessness  and  importunity. 

4thly,  Useful  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this 
discourse,  — such  as  these  :  1.  £very  time  wherein  a 
man  is  tempted,  is  not  property  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion ;  2.  Every  man  shall  assuredly  meet  with  such 
an  hour  ;  3.  The  most  successful  way  to  be  carried 
safe  through  this  hoar,  is  to  keep  the  word  of  Cbriflt'a 
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SERMONS  LXVIII.  LXIX.  — P.  35. 

BOWy  AND  BT  WHAT  WAYS,  GOD  DEUTEBS  US  FROM 
TEMPTATIOIf. 

**  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  you  are  able  ;  but  will  witli 
the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it."  —  1  doB.  x.  13. 

True  iaith  is  bottomed  upon  Gk>d*s  infinite  wisdom 
and  power,  who  alone  is  able  to  give  a  full  and 
absolute  deliverance  out  of  temptation.  Some  of 
the  principal  temptations  which  threaten  most  the 
souls  of  men,  are,  1.  A  public  declared  impunity  to 
ain.  2.  The  vicious  examples  of  persons  in  place 
and  power.  3.  The  cruel  oppressions  of  men  in 
their  persons,  hberties,  and  estate.  In  opposition  to 
which,  we  must  consider,  1.  That  the  strongest  temp- 
tations to  sin  are  no  warrants  to  sin  :  and,  2.  That 
God  delivers  only  those  who  do  their  lawful  utmost 
to  deliver  tlienuselves. 

The  deliverances  out  of  temptation  are  of  two  sorts  : 

1st,  Those  whereby  God  delivers  immediately  by 
himself  and  his  own  act.  1.  By  putting  an  issue 
to  the  temptation  ;  2.  By  supplying  the  soul  with 
mighty  inward  strength  to  withstand  it ;  3.  By  a 
providential  change  of  a  man's  whole  course  of  life 
and  circumstances  of  condition  ;  4.  By  the  over- 
powering operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  sradually 
weakenine,  and  at  length  totally  subduing  ue  temp- 
tation. From  these  considerations,  that  God  alone 
can  deliver  out  of  temptation,  and  that  the  ways  by 
which  he  does  so  are  above  man's  power,  and  for  the 
most  part,  beyond  his  knowledge,  we  may  deduce 
these  useful,  practical  consequences,  —  1.  That  the 
estimate  of  an  escape  from  temptation  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  final  issue  and  result  of  it ;  that  a  tempta- 
tion may  continue  very  long,  and  give  a  man  many 
foils  before  he  escapes  out  of  it :  which  affords  an 
antidote  against  presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and 
despair  on  the  other.  2.  No  way  out  of  any  cala- 
mity, if  brought  about  by  a  man's  own  sin,  ought  to 
be  accounted  a  way  allowed  by  God  for  his  ^^^P^^ 
out  of  that  calamity  or  temptation.  Nor,  3.  To 
choose  a  leeser  sin  to  avoid  a  greater.  4.  When  a 
temptation  is  founded  in  suffering,  none  ought  to  be 
so  solicitous  how  to  get  out  of  i^  as  how  to  behave 
himself  under  it.  5.  There  can  be  no  suffering 
whatsoever,  but  may  be  endured  without  sin.  Since 
to  be  delivered  out  of  temptation  is  of  an  infinite 
concern,  and  since  the  tempter  has  so  many  advan- 
tages, we  should  be  so  much  the  more  careful  to  use 
such  means  as  our  Saviour  himself  has  prescribed  to 
OS,  namely,  watchfulness  and  prayer.  j 

2dly,  By  watchfuhiess  and  prayer  on  the  part  of 
the  penon  being  tempted  ;  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  following  sermon. 


SERMON  LXX.— P.  50. 

WATCIirULHESS  AND  PRAYER  A  SECURITY  FROM  TEMP- 
TATION. I 

"  Watdi  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  j 
—  Matt.  xxvi.  41. 

In  the  Christian  man's  warfare,  the  two  great 
dffeusativen  against  teniptatiou  are  wutdiing  aiid  , 
prayer.  | 


Ist,  Watching  imports,  1.  A  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  evil  we  contend  against ;  2.  A  diligent 
survey  of  the  wit  and  strength  of  our  enemy,  com- 

gared  with  the  weakness  and  treachery  of  our  own 
earts ;  3.  A  consideration  of  the  ways  by  which 
temptation  has  at  any  time  prevailed  upon  ourselves 
or  others ;  4.  A  continual  intention  of  mind  upon 
the  danger,  in  opposition  to  idleness  and  remissness  ; 
5.  A  constant  and  severe  temperance. 

2dly,  Prayer  is  rendered  effectual  by,  1.  Fervency, 
or  importunity  ;  2.  Constancy,  or  perseverance. 

Lastly,  Watching  and  prayer  must  always  be 
joined  together ;  the  first  without  the  last  being  but 
presumption,  and  the  last  witliout  tlie  first,  mockery. 
Which  is  shewn  by  two  instances,  in  which  men  may 
pray  against  temptation  without  any  success. 


SERMON  LXXI.  —  P.  60. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  TRUSTING  IN  OUR  OWN  HEARTS. 

"  He  tliat  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  — 
Prov.  xxviii.  '26. 

Of  all  the  cheats  put  upon  a  man  by  trusting, 
none  is  mure  pernicious  tlian  that  of  trusting  his 
own  heart,  and  resigning  up  the  entire  conduct  of 
himself  to  the  directions  of  it,  as  of  an  able  and  a 
faitliful  guide.  The  folly  of  which  will  appear  by 
considering, — 

1st,  The  value  of  the  things  we  commit  to  that 
trust,  namely,  1.  The  honour  of  God,  who  is  our 
Creator,  our  Lord,  and  our  Father  ;  2.  Our  happi- 
ness in  this  world,  with  relation  both  to  our  temporal 
and  spiritual  concerns ;  3.  Our  eternal  happiness 
hereafter. 

2dly,  The  undue  qualifications  of  that  heart  to 
whose  trust  we  commit  these  things,  which,  1.  Can- 
not make  good  the  trust  because  of  its  weakness,  in 
point  both  of  apprehension  and  of  election  ;  2.  Will 
not  make  it  good  because  of  its  deceitfiilness^  which 
shews  itself  in  several  delusions,  that  relate  either  to 
the  commission  of  sin,  or  to  the  performance  of  duty, 
or  to  a  man's  conversion. 

Since,  tlierefore,  the  heart  is  so  deceitful,  and  to 
trust  it  is  inexcusable  folly,  we  ought  to  trust  only 
in  the  conduct  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  lead 
us  into  all  truth. 


SERMON  LXXII.  — P.  69. 

THE  HOPE  OF  FUTURE  GLORY  AN  EXCITEME.NT  TO 
PURITY  OF  LIFE. 

**  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  pui-ifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  —  1  Joun,  iii.  3. 

I 

A  Christian,  though  he  has  great  privileges  and  | 
hopes,  yet  ought  not  to  presume,  but  prepare  himself 
for  future  glory  by  the  purity  of  his  life.  Having 
considered  now  a  man  may  be  said  to  purify  himself 
and  to  such  a  degree,  even  as  Christ  is  pure,  we 
shall  in  these  words  observe, 

1st,  What  is  imulied  in  a  man's  purifying  of  him- 
self, namely,  to -rid  himself,  1.  Of  the  power  of  sin  ; 
which  consists  in  bewailing  all  his  past  sinful  acts, 
and  in  a  vigiUnt  prevention  of  future  ones.  And 
tliia  will  be  effected  by  opposing  every  first  sinful 
motion,  by  frt^quenUy  performing  severe  mortifying 
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Uutws,  and  often  naing  fenrent  prayer,  whence 
we  may  peroeiye  the  error  of  those  who  pnrsue  the 
reformation  of  some  particoUr  aina  only,  and  of 
others  who  only  comphun  of  the  evil  of  thmr  natnrey 
without  endeayonring  to  amend  it ;  2.  Of  the  pult 
of  ain,  which  can  be  expiated  b^  no  duty^  within 
man's  power,  but  only  by  applymg  the  Yirtoe  of 
Christ's  blood  to  the  soul  through  laith. 

2dl  V,  How  the  hope  of  heaven  doea  purify  a  mAO, 
namdy,  1.  Upon  a  natural  acoount,  aa  it  is  a  i^ecial 


giiM»,in  its  nature  contrary  to  mn  ;  2.  Upon  a  mond 
account,  by  suggesting  to  the  soul  arguments  for 
purification,  such  aa  these,  —  that  purity  is  the 
necessary  means  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, that  it  alone  can  qualify  the  soul  for  hearen, 
that  it  is  a  duty  we  are  obliged  to  out  of  gratitude, 
that  it  only  can  eridenoe  to  ua  our  right  in  those 
glorious  things  that  we  hope  for.  From  ail  these, 
erery  one  may  gather  a  certain  criterion,  by  which 
to  judge  of  his  hope  aa  to  his  futore  happinen. 


POSTHUMOUS  SERMONS. 


SERMON  I.  — P.  79. 

"  He  that  descended  b  the  same  also  that  ascended 
far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.** 
—  Ephvsians,  iv.  10. 

Christianity,  in  those  great  matters  of  fact  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  happily  complies  with  man's 
mind,  by  affording  proper  objects  to  affect  both  the 
pensive,  sad,  and  composed  part  of  the  soul,  and  also 
its  more  joyful,  serene,  and  sprightly  apprel^nsions ; 
which  in  instanced  iu  many  passages  of  Christ's  life, 
from  the  humble  manger,  attended  with  angels,  to 
his  descent  into  the  grave,  followed  by  his  miracu- 
lous resurrection  and  ai^cension.  This  last  great  and 
crowning  passage,  however  true,  still  afforas  scope 
for  the  noble  actings  of  faith  ;  and  since  faith  must 
rest  itself  upon  a  divine  word,  such  a  word  we  have 
here  in  the  text ;  wherein  are  four  things  consider- 
able : 

I.  Christ's  humiliation  implied  in  theae  words, 
^  he  that  descended."  The  Sociniana  answered  con- 
ceming  Christ's  descent  according  to  his  divine 
nature.  And  an  inquiry  made  as  to  the  pUce 
whither  he  descended,  **  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth,"  which,  1.  Some  understand  simply  of  the 
earth,  as  being  the  lowermost  part  of  the  world ; 
2.  Some  of  the  grave  ;  3.  Some  of  hell  itself,  the 
place  of  the  damned  ;  4.  The  Romanists,  by  the  help 
of  this  text,  have  spied  a  place  called  pursatory ; 
or  rather  the  pope  s  kitchen.  These  words  may 
bear  the  same  sense  with  those  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  15, 
and  be  very  properly  taken  for  Christ's  incarnation 
and  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  ; 
and  that  upon  these  grounds  :  —  I.  Because  the  for- 
mer expositions  have  been  shewn  to  be  unnatural, 
forced,  or  impertinent,  and  there  is  no  other  besides 
tliis  assignable  ;  2.  Since  Paul  hers  uses  David's 
very  woi^,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  used  them 
in  Darid's  sense ;  8.  The  words  **  descending"  and 
''ascending"  are  so  put  together  in  the  text,  that 
they  seem  to  intend  a  summary  account  of  Christ's 
whole  transaction  in  man's  redemption,  which  was 
begun  in  his  conception,  and  oonsummate  in  his 


II.  Oirist's  glorious  advancement  and  exaltation, 
"he  aaeonded  far  above  all  heavens^**  that  is,  to  the 


most  eminent  place  of  dignity  and  glory  in  the  U^bett 
heaven. 

III.  The  qualification  and  state  of  Christ's  penoo^ 
in  reference  to  both  conditions :  he  waa  the  same. 

He  tliat  descended,"  kc,  which  evinces  the  unity 
of  tlie  two  natures  in  the  same  person. 

lY.  The  end  of  Christ's  ascension,  **  that  he  might 
fill  all  things.**    «  All  things"  mav  refer  hm, 

1.  To  the  Scripture  prophecies  and  predictioiia ; 

2.  To  the  church,  aa  he  might  fill  that  with  his  gifla 
and  rraces ;  Or,  3.  (Which  interpretation  is  pre- 
ferred,) to  all  things  in  tlie  world,  which  he  may  be 
said  thus  to  fill  in  a  double  mpeeti  (I.)  Of  the  ; 
omnipresence  of  his  nature,  and  universal  diffusion 
of  his  godhead ;  (2.)  Of  the  universal  rule  and 
government  of  all  tilings  committed  to  him  aa  Medi- 
ator upon  his  ascension.    It  remains  that  we  tran-  , 
scribe  this  into  our  lives,  and  by  being  the  most 
obedient  of  servants,  dedare  Christ  to  be  Uie  greatest  ! 
of  maaters. 
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"  That  he  might  fill  all  things.**  —  Epbes.  iv.  10. 

These  words  are  capable  of  a  threefold  interpre- 
tation,— 

I.  **  All  things'*  may  refer  to  the  whole  series  of 
prophecies  and  predictions  recorded  of  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  may  be  said  to  fuHU  by  his 
ascension.  Saint  Paul  vindicated  against  the  Jews* 
charge  of  perverting  the  prophet's  meaning  in  that 
eminent  prediction,  Psalm  Ixviii.  18. 

II.  All  things"  may  refer  to  the  church,  which 
sense  is  here  most  insisted  on.    The  church,  from 
its  very  nature  and  constitution,  has  unavoidably  a 
double  need  or  necessity,  which  it  ia  Christ's  pre-  | 
rogative  to  fill, —  | 

1st,  In  respect  of  its  government  Hereupon  he 
**  gave  some,  apostles  ;  some,  evangelists  ;  some, 
prophets ;  some,  pastors  and  teachers. 

2dly,  In  respect  of  instruction,  for  this  Christ  made 
a  glorious  provision  by  the  diffusion  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  upon  Uie  apostles.  In  which  passage  two 
things  are  observable  :  1.  Tlie  Ume  when,  which  la 
remarkable  in  tliis  rospcct,  (1.)  Of  Christian  jreh- 
gion  itself,  it  being  about  its  tirst  solemn  pr^- 
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don  ;  (2.)  Of  the  mpoetlea, — it  was  when  they  en- 
tered upon  the  full  exeeution  of  their  apostolic  office. 
%  The  manner  bow  the  Holy  Ghost  was  conferred, 
namely,  in  the  gift  of  tongues.  And  as  these  tongues 
were  a  proper  representation  of  the  gospel,  so  the 
peculiar  nature  and  efficacy  of  this  gospel  was  em- 
phatically set  forth  by  those  attending  circumstances 
of  the  fire  and  the  mighty  wind,  boUi  of  which  are 
notable  for  these  effects :  (1.)  To  cleanse ;  (2.)  To 
i  and  destroy. 
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^  The  night  cometh,  when  no 
JoHH,  ix.  4. 


man  can  work."  — 


The  sense  of  the  text  naturally  lies  in  three  pro- 
positions : 

I.  That  there  is  a  work  appointed  to  every  man 
to  be  performed  by  him,  while  he  lives  in  the  world. 
Man,  as  he  is,  1.  a  psjrt  or  member  of  the  body 
politic^  hath  a  temporal  work,  whereby  he  is  to 
approve  himself  a  good  citizen,  in  filling  the  place  of 
a  divine,  lawyer,  &c.  2.  As  a  member  and  subject 
of  a  spiritual  and  higher  kingdom,  he  has  also  a 
spiritual  calling  or  profession  of  a  Christian  ;  and 
the  work  that  this  engages  him  to  is  threefold  : 
(1.)  Making  his  peace  with  God ;  (2.)  Getting  his 
sins  morti&d ;  (3.)  Getting  his  heart  purified  with 
the  Pi^op^r  graces  and  virtues  of  a  Christian. 

II.  That  the  time  of  this  life  being  once  expired, 
there  is  no  farther  possibihtv  of  ^rforming  that 
work.  The  word  by  which  the  time  of  tliis  life  is 
exprcswd,  namely,  «a  day,"  may  emphatically 
denote  three  things  :  1.  The  shortness  of  our  time  ; 
2.  The  sufficiency  of  it  for  our  work  ;  3.  The  deter- 
minate stint  and  limitation  of  it. 

III.  That  tlie  consideration  of  this  ought  to  be 
the  highest  argument  for  using  tlie  utmost  diligence 
in  tlie  dischai^  of  this  work,  which  requires  all  our 
diligence,  1.  From  its  difficulty  ;  2.  From  its  neces- 
sity. 
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rUACBXD  AT  THB  CONSECRATION  OP  DB  8ETII  WARD, 
BISHOP  OP  OXON. 

"  I  will  make  thee  unto  tliis  ])eoplo  a  fenced  brazen 
wall :  and  they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they 
sliall  not  prt'vuil  against  thee  :  for  I  am  with  thee 
to  save  thee  and  deUver  thue,  saith  the  Lord.''  — 
J&BKJIIAU,  XV.  20. 

Presbytery,  derived  by  some  from  Jcthro,  came 
ftrbt  from  Mi<iian,  a  heatheniiUi  pUoe.  Their  elders 
are  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
tlieir  office  not  described.  A  superintcndency  of 
bishops  over  presbyters  may  be  argued  from  tlio 
Mi|>enority  of  the  priests  over  the  Levites,  much 
better  tliau  they  can  found  their  discipline  upon  the 
word  **  elder/'  But  if  Gud  instituted  such  a  stand- 
ing superiority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  priest  over  the 
LevitcM,  theMe  two  things  follow  :  1.  That  such  a 
Miperiority  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  irregular  snd 
unlawful  ;  2.  That  neither  does  it  carrv  in  it  an 
antipathy  and  contrariety  to  the  power  of  godlineat. 


And  yet  upon  these  two  suppositions,  as  if  there  was 
something  in  the  very  vital  constitution  of  such  a 
subordination  irreooncileable  to  godliness,  are  ail  the 
presbyters'  calumnies  conmienced. 

In  the  words  are  three  things  considerable  : 

I.  God's  qualification  of  Jeremy  to  be  an  overseer 
in  his  church  ;  **  I  will  make  thee  a  fenced  braxen 
waU."  Now  a  wall  imports,  1.  Enclosure  ;  2.  Forti- 
fication. This  metaphor  of  a  wall,  as  applied  to  a 
church-governor,  being  explained  ;  to  make  good 
that  title  he  must  have,  1.  Courage  ;  2.  Innocence 
and  integrity  ;  3.  Authority. 

II.  The  opposition  that  the  church-governor  thus 
qualified  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  in  his  office  ; 

they  shall  fight  against  thee."  And  this  they  arc 
like  to  do,  1.  By  seditious  preaching  and  praying  ; 
2.  By  railing  and  hbels  ;  3.  Perhaps  by  open  force. 

III.  The  issue  and  success  of  tliis  opposition  ; 
"  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee."  It  is  bold  to 
foretell  things  future,  which  fall  under  human  cog- 
nizance only  two  ways  :  1.  By  a  foresight  of  them  in 
causes  ;  2.  By  divine  revelation  ;  and  from  botli 
these  there  is  ground  of  hope  to  the  church.  The 
arguments  against  this  answered,  1.  Tliat  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  in  the  late  confusiou  did  not 
prevail  against  her  ;  for  tlwt  only  is  a  prevailing 
which  is  a  final  conquest ;  2.  That  he  who  is  pillaged 
or  murdered  in  the  resolute  performance  of  his  duty 
is  not  properly  prevailed  against ;  wherefore  the 
governors  of  the  church  may  with  confidence  from 
die  text  bespeak  their  opposers ;  Who  shall  fight 
against  us!  it  is  God  that  save?.  Who  sliall 
destroy  t  it  is  the  same  God  that  delivers. 
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Paul,  a  servant  of  God,  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  and 
the  acknowledging  the  truth  which  is  after  godli- 
ness."—  TiTua,  i.  1. 

The  end  of  all  philosophical  inquiries  is  truth  ; 
and  of  all  religious  institutions,  godlitufg ;  both 
which  are  united  and  blended  in  the  constitution  of 
Cliristianity. 

I.  In  this  expression  of  the  cospel's  being  <*thc 
truth  which  is  after  godliness,"  three  thin^  are 
couched  :  1.  That  it  is  simply  a  truth  ;  2.  Tluat  it  w  an 
operative  truth  ;  3.  That  it  operates  to  the  best  eflect. 
IMie  words  may  have  a  double  sense  :  1.  That  the 
gospel  is  so  called,  because  \i  actually  produces  the 
effects  of  godliness  in  tliose  that  embrace  it  ;  2. 
Tliat  it  is,  in  its  nature,  the  most  apt  and  proper 
instrument  of  holinesB ;  and  tlie  truth  which  has 
tlius  an  influence  upon  godliness  consists  of  two 
tilings:  (1*)  A  right  notion  of  God  ;  (2.)  A  right 
notion  of  wnat  concerns  the  duty  of  man. 

I I.  Three  things  are  deduced  from  this  description 
of  the  gospel : 

1st,  That  the  nature  and  prime  design  of  religion 
is  to  be  an  instrument  of  gfod  life.  This  cleared 
by  these  arguments.  1.  That  reli^on  designs 
the  service  of  God,  by  gaining  to  his  obedience 
man's  actions  and  converse  ;  2.  It  desi^s  the 
salvation  of  man,  who  is  not  saved  as  he  is  more 
knowing,  but  as  he  is  more  pious  than  otliers  ;  3. 
That  the  excellency  of  Christiauity  does  not  consist 
in  discovering  more  snblime  truths  or  more  excel  • 
knt  preoepta  than  philosophy,  (though  it  does  this,} 
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bat  in  suggesting  better  arguments  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  those  precepts,  than  any  other  reli- 
gion ;  4.  That  notwithstantUng  the  diTersity  of  reli- 
gions, men  will  generally  be  condemned  hernfter  for 
the  same  things,  namely,  their  breaches  of  morality. 

2dly,  That  so  much  knowledge  of  truth  as  is  sum- 
dent  to  engage  men  in  the  practice  of  godliness, 
senres  the  necessary  ends  of  religion  ;  for  if  godli- 
ness be  the  design,  it  ou^ht  also  to  be  the  measure 
of  men's  knowledge  in  this  particular. 

3dly,  That  whatsoeyer  does  in  itself,  or  its  direct 
consequences,  undermine  the  motires  of  a  good 
life,  is  contrary  to  and  destructire  of  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  doctrines  that  more  immediately  concern 
a  good  life,  are,  1.  Such  as  concern  the  justification 
of  a  sinner.  Herein  the  motives  to  holy  liring  are 
subverted,  (1.)  By  the  doctrine  of  the  ooTenant 
of  grace  without  conditions  of  performance  on  man's 
part,  but  only  to  believe  that  he  is  justified,  taught 
by  the  antinomians  ;  (2.)  By  the  doctrine  of  accep- 
tance with  God  by  the  righteousness  and  merits  of 
other  saints,  taught  by  the  Romanists,  2.  Such  as 
concern  the  rule  of  life  and  manners.  Here  the 
motives  to  godliness  are  destroyed, —  (1.)  By  that 
doctrine  of  the  antinomians,  that  exempts  au  believers 
from  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  ;  (2.)  By  that 
doctrine  of  the  ehnrch  of  Rome,  which  asserts  any 
siu  to  be  in  its  nature  venial  ;  the  church  of  Rome 
herein  resembling  the  Jewish  church  corrupted  by 
the  Pharisees,  who  distinguished  the  commandments 
into  ttie  great  and  the  small  ;  f3L)  By  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  supererogation  ;  (4.)  By  that  doctrine 
that  places  it  in  the  power  of  any  mere  mortal  man 
to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  so  as  to  dinrhargr 
any  roan  from  being  obliged  by  them.  8.  Sudi  m 
relate  to  repentance.  The  doctrine  of  repentance 
may  be  perverted  in  a  double  respect :  (1.)  In 
respect  of  the  time  of  it ;  as  is  done  W  the  Romish 
casuists,  who  say,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  repent  of 
his  sins  once,  but  when  that  once  shall  be,  he  may 
determine  as  he  thinks  fit ;  (2.)  As  to  the  measure 
of  it.  The  Romish  doctrine  considered  in  tliis 
respect,  and  refuted. 

The  improvement  of  all  lies  in  two  things  :  1.  To 
convince  us  how  highly  it  concerns  all,  but  especially 
the  most  knowing,  to  try  the  doctrines  that  they 
believe,  and  to  let  inquiry  usher  in  faith  ;  2.  It  sug- 
gests also  the  sure  marks  by  which  we  may  try 
them  ;  as,  (1.)  It  is  not  the  pleasingness  or  suitable- 
ness of  a  doctrine  to  our  tempers  or  interests  ;  nor, 
(2.)  The  general  or  long  reception  of  it ;  nor,  (3.) 
The  godliness  of  the  preacher  or  asserter  of  any 
doctrine,  that  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  truth  of  it :  but 
if  it  naturally  tends  to  promote  the  fear  of  God  in 
men's  hearts,  and  to  engage  them  in  virtuous  courses, 
it  carries  with  it  the  mark  and  impress  of  the  great 
eternal  truth. 
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^  A  man  that  flattereth  his  neighbour,  spreadeth  a 
net  for  his  feet." — Pbov£RB9,  xxix.  5. 

The  words  being  plain,  the  matter  contained  in 
them  is  prosecuted  under  three  general  heads  : 

I.  What  flattery  is,  and  wherein  it  does  consist. 
Though  we  cannot  reach  all  the  varieties  of  it,  the 
genenl  ways  are, 

Ist,  Concealing  or  dissembling  the  defects  or  vices 
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of  any  person.  And  here  are  shewn  two  things : 
1.  Who  they  are  that  are  concerned  to  speak  in  this 
case,  namely,  (1.)  Such  as  are  intrusted  with  tlie 
government  of  others  ;  (2.)Persons  set  Mart  to  tlie 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  (3.)  Those  that  prafess  friend- 
shin.  2.  The  manner  how  they  are  to  speak,  as, 
(I.)  The  reproof  should  be  given  in  secret ;  (2.)  With 
aue  respect  to,  and  distinction  of,  the  condition  of 
the  person  reproved  ;  (3.)  With  words  of  meekness 
and  commiseration  ;  (4.)  That  the  reproof  be  not 
continued  or  repeated  after  amendment  of  the  odsa- 
sion. 

2dly,  The  second  wav  of  flattery  is  the  pnusing 
and  defending  the  detects  or  vices  of  any  person. 
Under  this  species,  the  distineCion  between  a  religious 
and  a  political  oonseienoe  observed,  and  censured.  Two 
sorts  of  men  changed  as  the  most  detestable  flatterers : 
1.  Such  as  upon  principles  of  enthusiasm  assure 
persons  of  eminence  and  nigh  place,  that  those  trans- 
gressions are  allowable  in  them,  that  are  absolutelv 
prohibited  and  condemned  in  others.  2.  The  Romish 
casuists,  who  persuade  the  world,  that  many  actions, 
which  have  hitherto  passed  for  impious  and  unlawful, 
admit  of  such  qualifications  as  clear  them  of  all  gnilt. 
This  kind  of  flattery  is  of  most  miscliievous  conse- 
quence, and  of  very  easy  effect:  (1.)  From  the 
nature  of  man  ;  (2.)  From  the  very  nature  of  vice 
itself.  3.  The  third  kind  of  flattery  is  the  perverse 
imitation  of  any  one's  defects  or  vices.  4.  The 
fourth  consists  in  overvaluing  those  virtues  and  per- 
fections that  are  really  hiudable  in  any  person. 

II.  The  grounds  and  occasions  of  flattery  on  his 
part  that  is  flattered.  Three  mentioned  :  1.  Great- 
ness of  place  or  condition  ;  2.  An  angry,  passionate, 
disposition,  and  impatient  of  repro(3;  3.  A  proud 
and  vaingl(n*ious  disposition. 

III.  The  ends  and  desips  of  the  flatterer  ;  ^  He 
spreads  a  net  for  his  neighbour's  feet."  The  flat- 
terer is  influenced  by  these  two  grand  purposes :  — 
1 .  To  serve  himself.  2.  To  undermine  him  whom 
he  flatters,  and  thereby  to  effect  his  ruin.  Which 
lie  does,  (1.)  As  he  deceives  him,  and  grossly  abuses 
and  perverts  his  judgment,  which  should  be  the 
guide  of  all  his  actions  ;  (2.)  He  brings  him  to 
shame  and  a  general  contempt ;  he  effects  his  ruin  ; 
forasmuch  as  by  this  means  he  renders  his  recovery 
and  amendment  impossible. 


SERMONS  X.  XI.  Xn.  — P.  126. 

''Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 
sins ;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me." — 
Psalm  xix.  13. 

These  words  suggest  three  things  to  our  considera- 
tion :  1.  The  tiling  prayed  against  ''presumptuous  \ 
sins,"  2.  The  person  making  this  prayer  ;  one 
adorned  with  the  highest  elegies  for  his  piety,  even 
by  God  himself ;  3.  Tlie  means  he  engages  for  IiIa  i 
deliverance,  namely,  tlie  divine  grace  and  assistance. 

The  words  are  discussed  under  two  general  heads : 

I.  Shewing  what  these  presumptuous  sins  are. 

II.  Shewing  the  reason  of  tliis  so  holy  person's 
praying  so  earnestly  against  them. 

Tlie  first  head  is  handled  in  tiiree  things : 
1st,  Shewing  in  general  what  it  is  to  presume. 
The  Scripture  descnption  of  presumption.  ^^^JJS 
parts  go  to  make  up  a  presumptuous  sin  :  !•  TliMfl 
man  undertake  an  action,  known  by  him  to 
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lawful,  or  at  least  doabtful.  2.  That,  notwithstanding, 
he  promise  to  himself  security  from  any  punishment 
of  right  consequent  upon  it.  3.  That  he  do  this 
upon  motives  utterly  groundless  and  unreasonable. 
The  presumptuous  sinner  is  divested  of  the  two  only 
pleas  fur  the  extenuation  of  sin  ;  as,  1.  Ignorance  ; 

2.  Surprise.  Distinction  between  sins  of  presumption 
and  sins  of  infirmity.  Three  opinions  c<mceming  a 
nin  of  infirmity :  1.  The  first  derives  the  nature  of 
it  from  die  condition  of  the  agent ;  affirming  tliat 
ev^^  sin  committed  by  a  believer,  or  a  person  truly 
regenerate,  is  a  sin  of  infirmity.  This  doctrine  con- 
sidered and  refuted.  2.  Some,  from  the  matter  of 
the  action  ;  as  that  it  is  committed  only  in  tliought 
or  desire,  or  perhaps  in  word.  To  tliis  is  answered, 
(1.)  That  tliere  is  no  act  producible  by  tlie  soul  oi 
man  under  tlie  power  of  his  will,  but  it  is  capable  of 
being  a  sin  of  presumption  ;  ^2.)  The  voice  of  God 
in  Scripture  is  loud  against  tins  opinion.  3.  Some, 
from  the  principle  immediately  pnxiucing  the  action, 
namely,  that  the  will  is  carried  to  the  one  by  malice, 
to  the  other  by  inadvertency.  For  our  better  con- 
duct is  shewn,  1.  Negatively,  what  is  not  a  sin  of 
infirmity :  as,  (1.)  When  a  man  ventures  and  designs 
to  commit  a  sin  upon  this  ground,  tluit  he  judges  it 
a  sin  of  infirmity ;  (2.)  That  sin,  though  in  itself 
never  so  small,  that  a  man,  after  the  committing  of 
it,  is  desirous  to  excuse  or  extenuate.  2.  Positively, 
what  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  namely,  a  sin  committed  out 
of  mere  sudden  inadvertency,  that  inadvertency  not 
being  directly  caused  by  any  deliberate  sin  imme- 
diately goinp;  before  it. 

2d1y,  Assigning  some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of 
presumptuous  sins ;  as,  1.  Sin  against  the  goodness 
of  God,  manifesting  itself  to  a  man  in  great  pros- 
perity ;  2.  Sins  committed  under  God's  judging  and 
afflicting  hand ;  3.  Committing  a  sin  clearly  dis- 
covered, and  dirccUy  pointed  at  by  the  word  of  Grod, 
either  written  or  preached ;  4.  Ckimmitting  a  sin 
against  passages  of  Providence,  particularly  tlweaten- 
ing  the  commission  of  it ;  5.  Sins  against  the  inward 
checks  and  warnings  of  conscience  ;  6.  Sins  against 
that  inward  taste,  relish,  and  complacency,  that  men 
have  found  in  their  attempts  to  walk  with  God ; 
7.  The  retoming  to,  and  repeated  commission  of,  the 
same  sin. 

Sdly,  Proposing  some  remedies  against  Uiese  sins. 
As,  1.  Let  a  man  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  heart  a  deep 
apprehension  and  persuasion  of  the  transcendent  evil 
of  the  nature  of  sin  in  general ;  2.  Let  him  most 
seriously  consider  and  reflect  upon  God's  justice  ; 

3.  Let  him  consider,  how  much  such  offences  would 
exasperate  even  men. 

II.  Shewing  the  reason  of  tiie  Psalmist's  so  earnest 
praying  against  these  sins.  The  prosecution  of  the 
first  head  might  be  argument  enough  :  but  yet,  for 
a  more  full  discussion  of  the  point,  these  fartlier 
reasons,  which  might  induce  him  to  it,  are  con- 
sidered :  1.  The  danger  of  falling  into  these  sins ; 
n.)  From  the  nature  of  man,  whidi  is  apt  to  be  con- 
ndent ;  (2.)  From  the  object  of  presumption,  Gud's 
mercy ;  (3.)  From  the  tempter,  who  chiefly  con- 
cems  himself  to  engage  men  in  this  kind  of  sin. 
2.  The  sad  consequences  of  them,  if  fitllon  into. 
Amongst  which  are,  (1 .)  Their  marvellous  aptness  to 
grow  upon  him  that  gives  way  to  them  ;  (2.)  Tliat 
of  all  others  they  prove  the  moet  difficult  in  their 
ears  ;  (3.)  They  waste  the  conscience  infinitely  more 
than  any  other  sins ;  (4.)  They  have  alwavs  been 
Mknred  by  God  with  greater  and  fiercer  judgments 
tkas  any  others. 


SERMON  XIII.  — P.  141. 

"Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying  down, 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways."  —  Psalm 
cxxxix.  3. 

The  metaphorical  expressions  in  the  text  bein^- 
explained,  this  doctrinal  observation  is  gathered  from 
it,  namely,  that  Gud  knows,  and  takes  strict  and 
accurate  notice  of  the  most  secret  and  retired  pas- 
sages of  a  man's  life  ;  which  is  proved  by  reasons  of 
two  sorts : 

I.  Such  as  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  God  knows  the 
most  secret  passages  of  our  lives.  1.  He  observes 
tiiem,  because  he  rules  and  governs  them.  Whici: 
he  does  tiiree  ways  :  (1.)  By  discovering  tiieni  ; 
^2.)  By  preventing  of  them  ;  (3.)  By  directing  them 
for  other  ends  than  those  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 2.  Because  he  gives  laws  to  regulate  them. 
3.  Because  he  will  judge  tiiem,  first,  in  this  life, 
wherein  he  often  gives  the  sinner  a  foretaste  of  w  hat 
he  inti>nds  to  do  in  the  futiu«  ;  and  second,  at  the  day 
of  judgment. 

II.  Such  reasons  as  shew  whence  it  is  that  God 
takes  such  notice  of  them.  He  observes  all  hidden 
things  :  1.  From  his  omniscience,  or  power  of  know- 
ing all  things.  2.  From  his  intimate  prescience  to 
the  nature  and  being  of  all  things.  The  application 
of  the  whole  lies  in  shewing  the  uses  it  may  afford 
us :  which  are,  1st,  a  use  of  conviction,  to  convince 
all  presumptuous  sinners  of  the  atheism  of  their 
hearts ;  2dfy,  It  speaks  terror  to  all  secret  suincrs. 
Secret  sins  are  of  two  sorts,  both  of  which  God  per- 
fectly knows.  As,  1.  The  sins  of  our  thoughts  and 
desires  ;  and  he  will  judge  of  men  by  these,  (1.)  Be- 
cause they  are  most  spiritual,  and  consequeuUy  most 
opposite  to  the  nature  of  God  ;  (2.)  Because  man's 
actions  and  practice  may  be  overruled,  but  thoughts 
and  desires  are  the  natural  and  genuine  offspring  of 
the  soul.  2.  Such  sins  as  are  not  only  transacted  in 
the  mind,  but  also  by  the  body,  yet  are  covered  from 
the  view  of  men.  3.  As  God's  omniscience  is  a  ter- 
ror to  secret  sinners,  so  it  speaks  no  less  comfort  to 
all  sincere-hearted  Christians. 


SERMON  XIV.  — P.  148. 

*  Say  not  thou.  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these  t  for  thou  dost  not 
inquire  wisely  concerning  this." — BkxLES.  vii.  10. 

In  tiie  days  of  Solomon,  when  Jerusalem  was  the 
glory  of  the  whole  earth,  these  complaints  of  the 
times  were  made  ;  and  yet  a  littie  backward  in  Uie 
calendar,  we  have  nothing  but  tumults,  changes,  and 
vicissitudes.  The  words  run  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, yet  include  a  positive  assertion,  and  a  downright 
censure.  The  inquiry  being  determined  before  it 
was  proposed,  now  the  charge  of  folly  here  laid  upon 
it  may  relate  to  tiie  supposition,  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  in  a  threefold  respect,  namely, 

I.  Of  a  peremptory  negation,  as  a  thing  absolutely 
to  be  denied,  that  former  times  are  better  than  the 
following. 

II.  As  of  a  case  rery  dispntable,  whether  they  are 
so  or  no. 

III.  As  admitting  the  suppoeition  for  true,  that 
they  are  better. 
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In  every  ooe  of  which  respeeU  Uiui  ui^uiry  ou^ht 
lo  be  exphxled.  And, 

I.  That  it  m  ridienloiis  to  atk,  why  foniMr  timea 
are  better  than  the  present,  if  they  really  are  not  ao  ; 
and  that  they  are  not,  is  erinced,  1.  From  reaaoo ; 
2.  From  history  and  the  records  of  antiquity. 

II.  Snpposing  the  case  diapatable ;  whidi  being 
argued,  1.  On  tlie  side  of  antiquity  ;  2.  Of  soeoeeding 
tiroes ;  this  inquiry  is  sliewn  to  be  unreasonable, 

il.)  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself ; 
2,j  In  respect  of  the  incompetence  of  any  man 
living  to  Judge  in  this  controversy. 

III.  I^pposing  it  true,  that  former  times  are 
really  best,  this  querulous  reflection  is  foolish,  1.  Be- 
cause such  complaints  have  no  efficacy  to  alter  or 
remove  the  cause  of  them.  2.  Because  they  only 
quicken  the  smart,  and  add  to  the  pressure.  3.  Be- 
cause the  just  cause  of  them  is  resolvable  into  our- 
aelveiL 


SERMON  XV.  — P.  153. 

A  FUN£RAL  DI8C0UUE. 

•  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou 
art  in  the  way  with  biin  :  lest  at  any  time  tlio 
adversary  deliver  tliee  to  Uie  judge,  and  tlie  judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into 
prison. 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means 
come  out  thence,  till  tliou  hast  paid  the  nttermoat 
farthing."  —  Matt.  v.  25,  26. 

In  these  words,  Christ  enforeee  the  duty  of  an 
licable  concord  and  agreement  betwixt  brethren, 
m  the  unavoidable  misery  of  those  obstinate 
itches  that  persbt  in  and  perpetuate  an  injury, 
ae  understand  the  words  in  a  literal,  some  in  a 
rmtive  sense.   The  several  terms  therein  ex- 
iled in  the  spiritual  sense  of  them  ;  according  to 
di,  by  the  word    adversary"  is  meant  the  diviiie 
or  a  man's  own  conscience,  as  oommissionated 
lat  law  ;  by    the  way,"  the  time  of  this  life,  or 
or  the  present  opportunities  of  repentance  ;  bv 
ke,"  the  great  God  of  heaven ;  by  «  officer,*' 
Sevil  ;  by  **  prison,"  hell ;  by  **  paying  the  ut- 
fiurthing,"  the  guilty  person's  bemg  dealt  with 
ding  to  the  utmost  rigour  and  extremitv  of 
I.   The  text  is  parabotical,  and  indudes  both 
;    For  the  better  understanding  which,  a 
e  is  explained  to  contain  two  parts:  1.  The 
•1,  litend  part,  contained  in  the  bare  words. 
■  formal,  spiritual  part,  or  application  of  the 
I ;  which  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  some- 
nderstood,  as  in  this  place.   The  sense  of  the 
presented  under  three  conclusions:  1.  That 
I  of  this  life  is  the  only  time  for  a  sinner  to 
•  pence  with  God.   2.  That  this  oonsidera- 
{|it  to  be  a  prevailing,  unanswerable  "^gvL- 
engage  and  quicken  his  repentance.  S.  That 
Mr  lets  this  pass,  he  irrecoverably  falls  into 
t  of  utter  perdition. 

loond  conclusion,  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
|i  truth  whereof  nuide  appear  three  ways  : 
•omparing  tlie  shortness  of  life  with  the 
pt  this  work  of  repentance.  The  difficulty 
woe  appears,  1.  Because  a  man  is  to  clear 
r  an  injury  done  to  an  infinite,  offended 
Appease  an  infinite  wrath,  and  an  infinite, 
IBhjesty  ;  2.  Because  a  man  is  utterly  un- 


able of  himself  to  give  God  any  thing  by  way  of  jnnC 
compensation  or  satisfaction. 

I I.  By  comparing  the  uncertainty  of  life  with  the 
neeeasity  of  the  woni. 

III.  By  eonaidering  the  sad  and  fatal  doom  that 
win  hifUhbly  attend  the  negleet  of  it.  The  misery 
and  terror  of  tliis  doom  cousisU  in  two  things: 
1.  That  it  eannot  be  avoided  ;  2.  Tliat  it  cannot  be 
revoked.  Application  in  urging  over  the  same  duty 
from  another  argument,  naroelv,  that  ao  long  ai 
there  is  enjoyment  of  a  temporal  life,  tfiere  may  be 
just  hope  of  an  eternal.  Tnerefore  *  kias  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  so  ye  perish  from  the  way." 


SERMON  XVI.  — P.  15a. 

**  But  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men." 
—  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 

This  notable  instance  of  religious  oatentation  iu 
the  Pharisees  leads  to  an  inquiry,  how  fiu*  the  love  of 
glory  is  able  to  engage  men  in  a  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious lite. 

I.  A  love  of  glory  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  those 
virtuous  actions  that  are  visible  in  tlie  lives  of  tluHW 
that  profess  religion  :  becauM.*,  1.  It  has  done  so: 
tliis  shewn  from  the  examples  of  the  nobkwt  and 
most  virtuous  of  the  hcathcua,  from  the  abstincnoc 
of  the  ancient  athletics,  from  the  dwracter  of  tlie 
ancient  phariseea,  and  from  that  of  many  modem 
Christians ;  2.  There  is  nothing  visible  in  the  very 
best  actions,  but  what  may  proceed  from  the  moat 
depraved  principles,  if  actea  by  prudence,  caution, 
and  design. 

II.  The  reasons  whence  this  affection  eomea  to 
have  such  an  influence  upon  our  actions  are  these  : 

1.  Because  glory  \n  Uie  proper  pleasure  of  the  mind 
it  being  Uie  coiu[>laceiicy  that  a  man  flnds  witliin 
himself  arising  from  his  conceit  of  the  opinion  that 
another  has  of  some  excellency  or  perfection  in  hiin  ;  I 

2.  Because  it  is  founded  in  the  innate  desire  of 
superiority  and  greatness  that  is  in  every  man  ; 

3.  Because  a  fair  reputation  opens  a  man'a  way  to  j 
all  the  advantages  of  life  ;  as  in  the  times  of  tlie 
rebellion,  when  the  fiice  of  a  dissembled  piety  g:ivu 
men  great  credit  and  autliority  with  the  genendity.. 

III.  Tliis  principle  is  insufficient  to  engage  imui- 
kind  in  virtuous  actions,  without  the  assistance  of 
religion.  Two  considerations  premised,  namely, 
1.  That  virtue  and  a  good  life  determines  not  in  out- 
ward practices,  but  respects  the  most  inward  actions 
of  the  mind ;  2.  That  the  principle  of  honour  or 
glory  governs  a  man's  actions  entirely  by  the  judg- 
ment and  opinion  of  the  world  oonoemuig  them. 
These  considerations  premised,  tlie  principle  of  hon- 
our appears  to  be  utterly  insufficient  to  engage  and 
argue  men  into  Uie  practice  of  virtue  in  the  following 
cases :  1.  When,  by  ill  customs  and  worse  discourses, 
any  vice  (as  fornication,  theft,  self-murder,  &c.) 
comes  to  have  a  reputation,  or  at  least  no  disreputa- 
tion, in  the  judgment  of  a  nation  ;  the  shame  G04I 
has  annexed  to  sin  being  in  a  great  measure  taken 
from  it  by  fashion  ;  2.  When  a  man  can  pursue  lilt 
vice  secretly  and  iudiscemibly  :  as,  first,  when  lie 
entertains  it  in  his  thoughts,  affections,  and  desiriM  ; 
secondly,  when,  though  it  passes  from  desire  into, 
practice,  yet  it  is  acted  with  such  circumstances  of 
external  concealment,  tl.at  it  is  out  of  the  notice  aii«l 
arbitration  of  all  obs^ers.  If,  tiien,  honour  be  tlie 
strongest  motive  nature  has  to  enforce  virtue  by,  and 
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Ihb  is  found  insufficient  for  so  great  a  puriioee,  it  is 
In  Tain  to  attempt  sach  a  superstructure  upon  any 
weaker  foundation. 

IV.  Even  those  actions  tliat  a  principle  of  honour 
does  produce  are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
and  that  upon  the  account  of  a  double  defect :  1.  In 
respect  of  tlie  cause  from  which  they  flow  ;  inas- 
much as  they  proceed  only  upon  the  apprehension 
of  a  present  interest,  which,  when  it  ceases,  the 
fountain  of  such  actions  is  dried  up  ;  2.  In  respect 
of  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed  ;  which  end  is 
self,  not  tlie  ^lory  of  God.  In  botli  these  respects, 
tlie  most  sublime  moral  pcrfonnances  of  the  heathens 
were  defective,  and  therefore  have  been  always 
arraigned  and  condemned  by  Christian  divinity. 

Two  thinss  inferred,  by  way  of  corollary  and  con- 
clusion ; — 1.  The  worth  and  absolute  necessity  of 
religion  in  the  world,  even  as  to  the  advantage  of 
civil  society  ;  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of  athe- 
istical principles;  2.  The  inexcusableness  of  those 
persons  who,  professing  religion,  yet  live  below  a 
principle  inferior  to  religion. 


SERMON  XVII.— P.  168. 

«  For  by  faith  ye  stand."— 2  Cor.  i.  24. 

Faith  more  usually  discoursed  of  by  divines  than 
explained.  Three  sorts  of  faith  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, —  1 .  A  faith  of  simple  credence,  or  bare  assent ; 

2.  A  temporary  faith,  and  a  faitli  of  conviction ; 

3.  A  saring,  eifectnal  faith  f  which  here  only  is  in- 
tended) wrought  in  the  soul  by  a  sound  and  real 
work  of  conversion. 

Two  thinss  considerable  in  the  words : — 

I.  Something  supposed,  namely,  that  believers 
will  be  encountered  and  assaulted  in  their  spiritual 
course.  In  every  spiritual  comfort  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, 1.  The  persons  engaged  in  it,  which  are  be- 
lievers on  the  one  side,  and  tne  Devil  on  the  other ; 
2.  The  thing  contended  for  by  it.  This  assault  of 
the  Devil  intended  to  cast  believers  down  from  their 
purity  and  sanctity  of  life,  and  from  their  interest  m 
the  divine  finvour ;  The  means  by  which  it  is  carried 
on.  The  Deril's  own  immediate  suggestions.  The 
Devil  assaults  a  man,  by  the  infideUty  of  his  own 
heart,  by  the  alluring  vanities  of  the  world,  and  by 
th«  help  of  man's  own  lusts  and  corruptions. 

II.  aomething  expressed,  namely,  that  it  is  faith 
alone  that  in  such  encounters  does  or  can  make  be> 
lievers  victorious.  For  making  out  which,  is  dbewn, 
1.  How  deplorablpr  weak  and  insufficient  man  is, 
while  considered  m  his  natural  estate,  and  void  of 
the  grace  of  faith ;  2.  The  advantages  and  helps 
faith  gives  believers  for  the  conquest  of  their  spiritual 
enemy  ;  it  gives  them  a  real  union  with  Christ ;  it 
eiigaces  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  on  their  behalf ; 
and  IsMtly,  gives  them  both  a  title  to,  and  a  power 
effcctuallv  to  apply,  God's  promises  through  Christ, 
who  is  the  rock  of  ages,  tne  only  sure  station  for 
poor  sinners,  and  able  to  save,  to  the  uttermost,  all 
those  that  by  faith  rely  upon  him. 

SERMON  XVIII.  — P.  175. 

<*  The  Lord  is  good  to  all :  and  his  tmder  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works."  —  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 

Mercy,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  God,  may  be  considered 
two  ways, 


I.  For  the  principle  itself. 

II.  For  the  effects  and  actions  flowing  from  that 
principle,  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  are  such 
as  are  general  and  diffusive  to  all. 

The  words  are  prr>secuted  by  setting  forth  God's 
general  mercy  and  goodness  to  the  creature  in  a 
survey  of  the  state  and  condition,  1.  Of  the  inanimate 
part  of  the  creation  ;  2.  Of  plants  and  vegetables  ; 

3.  Of  tlie  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  ; 

4.  Of  man  ;  5.  Of  angels  ;  in  respect  of  their  nature, 
of  their  place  of  habitation,  and  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

A  deduction  from  the  precedent  discourse,  to 
settle  in  the  mind  right  thoughts  of  God's  natural 
goodness  to  men,  with  arguments  against  the  hard 
thoughts  men  usually  have  of  God,  drawn  from  two 
qualities  that  do  always  attend  tliem  :  1.  Their  un- 
reasonableness i  2.  Their  danger. 

SERMON  XIX.— P.  180. 

But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  ho  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed."  —  James,  i.  14. 

The  explication  of  these  two  terms  being  premised, 

1.  What  the  apostle  means  here  by  being  **  tempted 

2.  What  is  inteuded  by  ^  lust the  prosecution  of 
the  words  Ues  in  these  particulars : 

I.  To  shew  the  false  causes  upon  which  men  are 
apt  to  charge  their  sins.  And  that,  1.  The  decree  of 
God  concerning  things  to  come  t«  pass  is  not  a  proper 
cause  for  any  man  to  charge  his  sins  upon.  Objec- 
tion to  this  stated  and  answered.  2.  The  influences 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  stars  imprint  nothing  upon 
men  that  can  impel  or  engage  them  to  do  evil. 

3.  Neither  can  any  man  charge  his  sins  upon  the 
constitution  and  temper  of  his  body,  as  the  proper 
cause  of  tliem.  4.  No  man  can  justly  charge  his  sins 
upon  the  Devil,  as  the  cause  of  Uiem.  Though  tliese 
be  not  the  proper  causes  of  sin,  they  are  observed  tc 
be  very  often  great  promoters  of  it,  where  they  meet 
with  a  corrupt  heart. 

II.  To  shew,  that  the  proper  cause  of  sin  is  the 
depraved  will  of  man  ;  which  being  supposed  sufli- 
ciently  clear  from  Sa*ipture,  is  farther  evinced  by 
arguments  and  reasons, —  1.  From  the  office  of  the 
will.  2.  From  every  man's  experience  of  himself  and 
his  own  actions.  3.  From  the  same  man's  making  a 
different  choice  of  the  same  object  at  one  time  from 
what  he  does  at  another.  4.  From  tins,  that  even 
the  souls  in  hell  continue  to  sin. 

III.  To  shew  the  way  by  which  a  corrupt  will, 
here  expressed,  is  the  cause  of  sin.  1.  It  draws  a  ; 
man  aside  from  the  ways  of  duty.  2.  Entices  him,  | 
by  representuig  the  pleasure  of  sin,  stript  of  all  the  ' 
troubles  and  inconveniences  of  sin,  and  by  repre-  I 
salting  that  pleasure  that  is  in  sin  greater  than 
indeedit  is.   The  exceeding  vanity  of  every  sinful 

Eleasure  is  made  to  appear  by  considering, —  1.  The 
ititude  or  measure  of  its  extent.  2.  The  duration  or 
continuance  of  it. 


SERMON  XX.  — P.' 186. 

For  it  is  a  people  of  no  understanding :  therefore 
he  that  made  toem  will  not  have  mercy  on  them, 
and  he  that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no 
favour."  —  Isaiah,  xxvii.  11. 

The  prophet,  after  eloquently  describing  a  severe 
judgmant  lo  be  inilieted  on  the  Jews  in  ttie  deplor- 
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IX 


able  destrnctioii  of  Jenmlein,  does  in  the  next 
wordfl  assign  a  reason  for  it :  **  For  it  is  a  people  of 
no  understanding."  This  ignorance  is  here  explained 
to  be  not  that  of  an  empty  understanding,  Imt  of  a 
depraved  heart  and  corrupt  disposition,  and  there- 
fore tlie  highest  agyn^vation.  From  the  words  of 
the  text  are  deduced  two  observations  : 

I.  The  relation  of  a  Creator  strongly  engages  God 
to  put  forth  acts  of  love  and  favour  towtfds  his  I 
creature.   The  strengtli  of  which  obligement  ap-  ! 
pears, —  1.  Because  it  is  natural.   2.  Because  God  ; 
put  it  upon  himself.    Three  engaging  thin^  implied  ; 
in  tlie  creature's  relation  to  God,  tlutt  oblige  him  to  | 
nuuiirest  himse  lf  in  a  way  of  goodness  to  it :  I.  The 
extmct  or  original  of  the  creature's  being,  which  is 
from  God  himself,  which  includes  in  it  two  other 
endearing  considerations  :  (1.)  It  puts  a  likeness 
between  God  and  the  creature  ;  (2.^  Whatsoever 
comes  from  God,  by  w^ay  of  creation,  is  good,  and  so 
there  naturally  does  result  an  act  of  love.    2.  Tlie 
dependence  of  its  being  upon  God.    3.  The  end  of 
the  creature's  being  is  God's  glory. 

II.  How  sin  disengages,  and  takes  off  God  from 
all  Uiose  acts  of  favour  that  tlie  relation  of  a  Creator 
engaged  liim  to.  1.  It  turns  that  which,  in  itself,  is 
an  obligation  of  mercy,  to  be  an  aggravation  of  tlie 
offence.  2.  It  takes  away  that  similitude  tliat  is 
between  God  and  the  cr«^ture,  which  (as  has  been 
observed)  was  one  cause  of  that  love.  3.  It  takes 
off  the  creature  from  his  dependence  upon  Grod  ; 
that  is,  his  moral  dependence,  which  is  a  filial  re- 
liance and  recumbency  upon  him.  4.  It  renders  the 
creature  u^ielesB  as  to  tlic  end  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

In  an  application  of  the  foregoing,  the  first  use  is 
to  obviate  and  take  off  that  common  argument,  in 
the  mouths  ctf  tlie  ij^orant,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
knowing,  tliat  God  would  never  make  them  to 
destroy  them  ;  and  therefore,  since  he  has  made 
them,  they  roundly  conclude  that  he  will  not  destroy 
them.  Now  tlie  reasons  upon  which  men  found 
their  objections  may  be  these  two  :  1.  A  self-love, 
and  a  proiieness  to  conceive  some  extraordinary 
perfection  in  themselves,  which  may  compound  for 
their  misdemeano'irs.  2.  Their  readiness  to  tliink 
that  God  is  not  so  exceeding  jealous  of  his  honour, 
but  he  may  easily  put  up  the  breacli  af  it,  without 
the  ruin  of  his  creature.  These  pleas  and  objections 
of  men  answered  by  considering  and  comparing  the 
offence  of  a  child  against  his  natural  parent,  with 
that  of  a  creature  against  his  Creator.  The  second 
use  is  to  inform  us  of  the  cursed,  provoking  nature 
of  sin.  The  third  use  may  shew  us  under  what 
notion  we  are  to  make  our  addresses  to  God  ;  not  as 
a  Creator,  but  a  reconciled  God. 
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**  When  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went 
away  sorrowful,  for  he  liad  great  possessions.**  — 
Matt.  xix.  22. 

After  reflecting  upon  the  command  that  gave 
occasion  to  this  sorrow  under  these  three  degrees  : 
1.  Go  sell  that  thou  liast."  2.  **  Give  to  the  poor.** 
3.  Come  and  follow  me,*'  —  and  likewise  stating  and 
answering  some  abuses  in  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Papists 
eonoeming  this  scripture,  tlie  words  of  the  text  are 
nbserred  to  contain  in  them  four  things  considerable : 


1.  The  person  making  the  address  to  Christ,  who 
was  one  whose  reason  was  enlightened  to  a  solicitous 
eonsideratinn  of  his  estate  in  another  world ;  2.  Tbs 
thing  sought  for  in  this  address,  namely,  eternal  life ; 
3.  Tlie  condition  upon  which  it  was  proposed,  and 
upon  which  it  was  refused,  namely,  the  sale  and 
relinquislimeiit  of  his  temporal  estate  ;  4.  His  beha- 
viour upon  this  refusal,  **  he  departed  soirowful.** 
Which  are  all  joined  together  in  this  one  proposi- 
tion, namely,  he  that  deliberately  parts  with  Christ, 
though  for  Uie  greatest  and  most  suitable  worldly 
enjoyment,  if  but  his  natural  reason  is  awakened, 
does  it  with  much  secret  sting  and  remorse.  In  the 
prosecution  of  tliis  is  sliewn, 

I.  Whence  it  is  that  a  man,  acted  by  an  en- 
lightened reason,  finds  such  relnetancy  and  regret 
upon  his  rejection  of  Christ :  it  may  proceed  from 
these  causes : 

Ist,  From  the  nature  of  conscience,  that  is  apt  to 
recoil  upon  any  error,  either  in  our  actions  or  in  our 
choice. 

2dly,  From  the  usual  course  of  God*s  judicial  pro- 
ceeding in  this  matter,  which  is  to  clarify  the  eye  of 
reason  to  a  clearer  sight  of  the  beauties  and  excel- 
lencies of  Christ,  in  the  very  moment  and  critical 
instant  of  his  de|MUiure. 

3dlv,  Because  there  is  that  in  Christ,  and  in  tlie 
gospel,  even  as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the  best 
of  such  enjoyments,  that  answers  the  m<wt  natural 
and  generous  discourses  of  reason.  For  proof 
herscn,  two  known  principles  of  reason  produced, 
into  which  the  most  severe  commands  of  the  gospel 
are  resolved :  1.  Iliat  the  greatest  calamity  is  to  be 
endured,  rather  than  the  Inst  sin  to  be  oommitted. 
3.  That  a  less  good  is  to  be  forsaken  for  a  greater. 
To  reduce  this  principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  two 
things  are  demonstrated :  (1.)  That  the  good  pro- 
mised by  our  Saviour  to  the  young  man  was  really 
mater  than  that  which  was  to  be  forsook  for  it ; 
(2.)  That  it  was  proposed  as  such  with  sufficient 
clearness  of  evidence,  and  upon  sure,  undeniable 
grounds.  Here,  to  omit  other  arguments,  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  seems  chiefly  to  be  proved  upon  these 
two  grounds, —  1.  The  exact  fulfilling  of  prophecies 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  2.  His  miracuk>us  actions  ; 
the  convincing  strength  of  which  is  undeniable  upon 
these  two  most  confessed  principles  :  (1.)  Thai  they 
did  exceed  any  natural  created  power,  and  therefore 
were  the  immediate  effects  of  a  divine  ;  ^2.)  Tlwt 
God  cannot  attest,  or  by  his  power  bear  witness  to^ 
a  lie. 

II.  The  causes  are  shewn  why,  notwithstanding 
this  regret,  the  soul  is  yet  brough^  in  the  issue,  to 
reject  Christ.  1.  The  perceptions  of  sense  overbear 
the  discourse  of  reason.  2.  The  prevailing  opposition 
of  some  corrupt  affection.  3.  The  force  and  tyranny 
of  tlie  custom  of  tlie  world. 

Now  the  inferences  and  deductions  from  the  words 
thus  dbcussed  are  these  :  1.  We  gather  hence  the 
great  criterion  and  art  of  trying  our  sincerity. 

2.  That  misery  which  attends  a  final  dereliction  of 
Qirist ;  whereby  a  man  loses  all  his  happiness,— 
(1.)  That  which  is  eternal ;  (2.)  Even  that  which  is 
temporal  also.  Now  we  may  conclude,  that  unbelief 
is  entertained  upon  very  luird  terms,  when  it  not 
only  condemns  a  man  to  die,  but  also  (as  it  were) 
feeds  him  with  bread  and  water  till  his  execution  ; 
and  so  leaves  him  ^Tetched  and  destitute,  even  in 
that  phtoe  where  the  wicked  themselves  have  aa 
inheritanee. 
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*  Who,  bdog  reviled,  reviled  not  again.** — 
1  Pbteb,  iL  23. 

A  Chriatian^  dntv  is  fnlljr  comprised  in  his  active 
and  his  pavive  obedience.  Christ's  example  shews, 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  do,  but  also  to  suffer 
miracles  ;  and  all  his  actions  are  usually  reduced  to 
three  sorts :  1.  Hia  ndraeolous.  2.  His  mediatorial. 
8.  His  moral  actions ;  which  last  he  both  did  him- 
self, and  also  commanded  others  to  do  :  wherefore  it 
u  our  positive  duty  to  imitate  this  particular  instance 
of  Christ's  patienoe.  The  words  are  discussed  in 
three  particulars : 

I.  In  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  extent  of  this 
duty  of  not  reviling  again.'*    It  implies  two  things : 

1.  A  suppressing  of  our  inward  disgusts.  2.  A 
restraint  of  our  outward  expressions.  A  caution 
given  for  our  regulation  in  tliis  duty,  that  a  due 
asperity  of  expression  against  the  enemies  of  Crod, 
the  king,  and  the  public,  is  not  the  reviling  in  tho 
text,  tlie  scene  of  which  is  pmperly  private  revenge. 

II.  In  shewing  how  the  observation  of  this  duty 
comes  to  be  so  exceeding  difficult.  It  is  so,  1.  From 
the  peculiar,  provoking  quality  of  ill  language. 

2.  BiH^nuse  nature  has  deeply  planted  in  every  man 
a  strange  tenderness  for  his  good  name,  which,  in  the 
rank  of  worldly  enjoyments,  the  wisest  of  men  has 
placed  before  life  itself. 

ill.  In  shewing  by  what  means  a  man  may  work 
himaelf  to  such  a  composure  and  temper  of  spirit,  to 
observe  this  excellent  duty.  Notlnng  less  than 
God's  grace  can  subdue  the  heart  to  such  a  frame  ; 
but  we  may  add  our  endeavours,  by  frequently  and 
seriously  reflecting,  that  to  return  railing  for  railing 
is  utterly  useless  to  all  rational  mtents  and  purposes. 
This  is  made  appear  inductively,  by  recounting  the 
several  ends  and  intents  to  whidi,  with  any  colour  of 
reason,  it  may  be  designed :  1.  The  first  reason 
should  be  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  provocation 
received.  2.  Mav  be  by  this  means  to  confute  the 
calumny,  and  to  discredit  the  truth  of  it  3.  To  take 
a  full  and  proper  revenge  of  him  that  first  reviled. 
I.  manifest  a  generous  greatness  of  spirit,  in 
shewinff  impatience  of  an  affront.  By  severally 
unravelling  of  which  is  shewn,  how  unfit  reviling 
again  ia  to  reach  or  effect  any  of  them.  And  Saint 
Paul  writeis  **  If  any  one  that  is  called  a  brother  be 
an  extortioner  or  a  railer,  not  to  keep  company  with 
such  an  one,  no,  not  to  eat,"  bat  especially  at  the 
Lord's  table  :  and  he  that  is  thus  excommunicated 
and  excluded  the  company  of  the  saints  in  this 
world,  is  not  like  to  be  thought  fit  for  the  society  of 
angels  in  the  next 
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''Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger!  even 
according  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.''—  Psalm 
xc  11. 

This  description  of  God's  anger  is  snppooed  to 
cnme  from  Muses,  who  might  well  be  sensible  of  its 
weight.  Anger  (and  the  like  affectioUM)  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  infinitely  perfect  God 
at  all ;  but  is  only  an  extrinsical  denommation  of  a 
wurk  wrought  without  him,  when  he  does  something 
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that  bears  a  similitude  to  those  effects  that  anger 
produces  in  men.  The  prosecution  of  the  words  is 
maiMged  in  four  particulars : 

I.  Two  preparatory  observations  are  laid  down 
concerning  God*H  auger  :  1.  That  every  hunsh  and 
severe  dispensation  is  not  an  effect  of  it.  2.  That 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  anger  and 
his  hatred. 

II.  Those  instances  shewn  in  which  this  unsup- 

rrtable  anger  of  God  does  exercise  and  exert  itself : 
It  inflicts  immediate  blows  and  rebukes  upon  the 
conscience.  2.  It  imbitters  afiiictions.  3.  It  curses 
enjoyments. 

III.  Those  properties  and  qualifications  considered, 
which  set  forth  and  declare  the  extraordinary  great- 
ness of  it :  1.  It  is  fully  commensurate  to  the  very 
utmost  of  our  fears.  2.  It  not  only  equals,  but 
infinitely  transcends  our  fears.  3.  Though  we  may 
attempt  it  in  our  tlioughts,  yet  we  cannot  bring  it 
within  the  comprehension  of  our  knowledge.  4.  The 
greatness  of  Grod's  anger  appears,  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  men. 

IV.  Some  use  and  improvement  made  of  the 
whole.  As,  1.  It  may  serve  to  discover  to  us  the 
intolerable  misery  of  such  as  labour  under  a  lively 
sense  of  God's  wrath  for  sin.  2.  It  may  discover  to 
us  the  ineffable  vastness  of  Christ's  love  to  mankii^d 
in  his  sufferings  for  tliem.  3.  It  speaks  terror  to 
such  as  can  be  quiet,  and  at  peace  witliin  themselves, 
after  the  commission  of  great  sins.  4.  All  that  has 
been  said  of  God's  an^er  is  a  warning  against  sin, 
that  cursed  thing  which  provokes  it.  Therefore 
men  are  advised  to  begin  here,  and  not  expect  to 
extinguish  the  flame  till  they  withdraw  the  fuel. 
Let  them  but  do  this,  and  God  will  not  £eu1  to  do  tlie 
other. 
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'*  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
able  to  kill  the  soul  ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  ia 
able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell." — 
Man.  X.  28. 

Christ  in  this  chapter  is  commissioning  lus  twelve 
apostles  for  their  evangelical  expedition  :  from  the 
fifth  verse  almost  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  have 
an  explication  of  their  commission.  1.  In  respect  of 
the  place  where  they  were  to  administer  it.  2.  In 
respect  of  the  doctrine  they  were  to  preach.  Christ's 
instructions  are  reducible  to  these  two  :  1.  A  caution 
against  the  luxury  of  the  worid.  2.  An  encourage- 
ment against  the  cruelty  of  the  world.  To  make  his  ' 
admonitions  more  effectual,  he  descends  to  those 

rrticular  things  he  knew  they  chiefly  feared.  I 
Bodily  torments.  2.  Disgrace.  3.  Death  ;  which  ^ 
last  he  cautions  them  against  for  these  tliree  reasons  : 
(\.)  Because  it  is  but  the  death  of  tlie  body; 
(2.)  Because  hell  is  more  to  be  feared  ;  (3.)  Because 
they  live  under  the  special  care  of  God's  overseeing 
providence ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  away 
witliout  his  special  permission.  An  objection  con- 
cerning the  fear  of  men  stated,  and  answered. 

These  things  premised,  the  words  of  ihe  text  are 
pregnant  with  many  great  concerning  truths.  As, 
1.  That  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  divest  us  of 
all  our  temporal  enj(>yments.  2.  That  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal.  3.  That  God  has  an  absolute  and 
plenary  power  to  destroy  the  wholo  man.  4.  That 
the  thought  of  damnatMn  ought  to  have  greater 
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weight  to  engage  our  fean  than  the  moet  •xouunte 
miieries  that  die  power  or  malice  of  man  is  afale  to 
inflict.   The  praaecotioa  of  this  lies  in  two  tfainp : 

I.  In  shewing  what  Is  in  these  miseritt  whidi 
men  are  able  to  Inflict  that  wmy  lessen  ow  tmn  of 
them.  Sewm  oonsideratiQiHi  unAi  ta  IssImi  our 
fears  of  those  miseries  :  1.  That  ttiey  are  tsnpofaly 
and  conoem  onlj  this  life  :  aa^  (1.)  Loss  of  reimta- 
tion  ;  (2.)  Loos  of  an  estate ;  or,  (3.)  Loss  of  life, 
which  of  itself  is  quicklj  past  %  They  do  not  take 
awav  anj  thing  from  a  man*s  proper  perfections. 

3.  They  are  all  limited  by  Grods  oTcmiUng  hand. 

4.  The  good  that  may  be  extracted  out  of  such 
miseries  as  are  inflicted  bv  men,  is  oftengreater 
than  the  evil  that  is  endured  by  them.  5.  The  fear 
of  these  evils  seldom  prevents  them  before  they 
come,  and  never  lessens  them  when  they  are  come. 
6.  The  all-knowing  God,  who  knows  the  utmost 
of  them  better  than  men  or  angsls,  has  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  feared.  7.  The  greatest  of  these 
»vils  have  been  endured,  and  that  without  fear  or 
istonishment. 

II.  In  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  destmction 
f  the  body  and  soul  in  hell,  which  makes  it  so 
>rmidable.  After  running  over  several  common 
insiderations,  this  gives  a  sting  to  all  the  rest,  tliat 

is  the  utmost  the  Almighty  God  cau  do  to  a  sinner. 

ime  objections  about  total  annihilatiun  and  diminu- 

m  of  being,  here  answered. 

Appliohtion  in  exhorting  us,  whenever  we  aro 
)couraged  from  duty,  or  tempted  to  sin  by  man, 
one  side  conscientiously  to  ponder  man's  inability, 
1  on  the  otlier  Grod's  infinite  power  to  destroy. 
B  power  of  the  latter  consideration  instanced  in 
case  of  Stuulracli,  Mesliach,  and  Abednego ;  of 
?ph,  and  of  the  apostles'  perseverance  in  preach- 
;  and  the  neglect  of  the  former  consideration  in 
cnse  of  Saul  and  Amalck,  David's  madness,  and 
t's  denial  of  Christ.   2d  use,  That  it  is  not 
rd  to  give  cautions  for  the  avoiding  eternal 
1,  even  to  those  whose  salvation  is  sure,  and 
d  up  in  the  purpose  of  Grod.    3d  use.  This 
»  reproof  to  that  slavish  sort  of  sinners  who  are 
pleasers.    Flattery  of  men  always  carries  with 
istrust  or  a  neglect  of  God  ;  it  is  ignoble  as  a 
and  irreligious  as  a  Christian. 
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mlf  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  ; 
he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  — 
u.  16. 

dark  and  miserable  ignorance  considered, 
1  overspread  almost  all  the  world  for  four 
I  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  who  was 
be  the  great  Mediator  and  Instructor  of 
;  which  he  was  to  do  by  tlie  strongest 
and  most  miraculous  condescenmons  to  our 
A  critical  exposition  of  the  words  to  vin- 
)  transUtion  of  the  text,  whidi  is  prosecuted 
rticulars : 

hewing  what  is  naturally  inferred  from 
aking  "on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 
{s  follow,  and  are  inferred  upon  it :  1.  The 
Aire  of  Christ  is  unavoidably  consequent 
».  2.  The  reality  of  Christ's  human 
.  The  trutli  of  his  office,  and  the  divinitv 
Bon  is  deducible  from  ibe  same  ground. 


4.  Christ's  folontny  choice  and  design^  to  mboim  a 
condition  here  upon  earth  low  and  ooataapcibls. 

IL  In  sfaswing  why  Christ  took  npoa  hfan  Ihs 
nature  of  man,  and  not  of  angels.  The  wions 
wfaeraof  (besides  that  it  was  tlis  Avins  will,  whidi  is 
a  very  snflWisnt  one)  mav  be  these  twe :  L  Tlie 
transoapdent  greatnesi  and  meBjmity  of  the  sin  of 
the  angels  above  that  of  men  :  (1)  As  being  emn- 
mitted  against  much  greater  light ;  (2.)  As  com- 
menced upon  a  greater  liberty  a  wUl  anid  freedom 
of  choice.  2.  Withont  such  a  Redeemer  the  whole 
race  and  species  of  mankind  had  psnsbed,  as  being 
all  involved  in  the  sin  of  tbenr  leprnentative ; 
whereas,  though  many  of  the  tm^^  sinned,  yet  as 
many,  if  not  more,  persisted  in  their  innoeence.  We 
are  exhorted  to  a  return  of  gratitude,  and  to  a 
remembrance  that  Christ  made  himself  the  Son 
of  man,"  that,  by  the  diange  of  our  nators,  we  miglit 
become  « the  sons  of  God." 
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**And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom 

blind  I 

**  JesuH  answered.  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor 
his  parents  :  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be 
made  manifest  in  liim."  —  JoBV,  ix.  2,  3. 

The  circumstance  of  tliif.  blindness,  thos  fxprsMid  ] 
in  the  words  of  tlie  first  verse,  was  the  occasion  of  j 
those  words  that  follow  in  the  two  next ;  in  which 
we  have,  1.  A  question  of  Christ's  disciples.  The 
design  of  the  prcpossl  may  be  twofold  :  p.)  Simplr 
and  positively  as  their  opinion,  reallv  jnoging  all 
maladies  of  the  body  to  come  from  the  antecedent 
demerit  of  sin,  as  past  and  actually  committed,  or  as 
future  and  foreknown  by  God  ;  (2.)  Only  for  argu- 
ment sake.  2.  The  answer  or  rejoinder  of  Christ,  in 
which,  by  a  reprehensive  shortneas,  he  both  dean 
the  man's  innocence,  and  vindicates  God's  proeeed- 
ings.  Tlio  words  thus  cleared  briefly  exhibit  to  os 
the  erroneous  curiosity  of  the  disciples,  in  their 
inquiry  into  the  reason  of  God's  judgments,  and  the 
state  of  another  man's  soul :  the  design  of  them  is 
prosecuted  in  three  propositions : 

I.  That  men  are  prone  to  charge  God'b  jndgmento 
upon  false  causes.  And,  1.  These  fiJse  eanses  are 
shewn  ;  which  are,  (1.)  Sin  on  his  part  that  snflers  ; 
(2.)  Hatred  on  God's  part  2.  The  prindples  are 
shewn,  inducing  men  to  make  such  fidse  refiurenees  : 
and  these  are,  (1.)  The  fallibility  of  the  rule,  and  the 
falseness  of  the  opinion  by  which  they  judj^  ;  (2.) 
Their  inability  in  discerning,  joined  with  then:  confi- 
dence in  pronouncing ;  (3.)  The  inbred  malice  of 
our  nature. 

II.  That  not  always  tlie  sin  or  merit  of  the  person 
afflicted,  but  the  will  of  God  that  afllicts,  is  some- 
times the  sole,  but  always  the  sufficient  reason  of  the 
affliction.  In  support  of  which,  Grod's  own  testi- 
mony. Job,  xlii.  7,  is  produced  ;  a  distinction  is  made 
between  punishmento  and  afflictions,  and  Grod's  pro- 
ceeding nerein  cleared  from  injustice  upon  these 
reasons :  1.  His  absolute,  unaccountable  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  the  creature.  2.  The  essential 
equity  of  hu  nature.  3.  His  unerring,  all-disposing 
wisdom. 

III.  God  never  inflicte  evil  upon  men  but  for  the 
great  end  of  advancing  his  own  glon^»  and  that 
usually  in  the  way  of  tlieir  good.   This  is  snfflciently  { 
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daar  in  the  present  instance,  and  expressed  in  those 
words  off  the  text,  that  the  works  of  God  might  be 
made  manifest  in  him."  The  works  that  Grod  in- 
tends thus  to  glorify,  usually  are,  1.  The  miraculous 
woria  of  his  power.   2.  Tlie  works  of  his  grace. 

The  use  and  improvement  of  tlie  doctrine  tlius 
discussed  is  a  confutation  and  reproof  of  the  bold, 
uncharitable  interpreters  of  God's  providences ; 
whose  peremptory  way  of  judging  is  peculiarly  odious 
to  him  for  toe  cursed  cause  of  it,  curiosity,  which 
may  be  properly  accounted  tlie  incontinence  of  the 
mind,  and  is  but  one  remove  from  the  rebellion  of  it. 
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''But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  feared."  —  Psalm  cxxx.  4. 

After  man  had  once  sinned,  and  so  was  for  ever 
disabled  to  stand  before  God  upon  terms  of  tlie  law, 
which  spoke  nothing  but  irrevocable  death  to  him 
who  transgressed  in  tlie  least  iota,  had  God  conti- 
nued this  inexorable  sentence,  it  would  of  necessity 
have  wrought  in  man  tlieso  two  things  :  1.  Horror  of 
despair.  2.  Height  of  malice.  0(k1  therefore  as- 
sumes to  himself  the  most  endearing  description  in 
these  words ;  whioli  consist  of  two  parts : 

I*  A  declaration  of  mercy  in  these  words, ''  There 
is  forgiveness  with  thee  aad  the  greatness  of  it  is 
displayed  in  the  consideration  of  three  things :  1. 
The  principle  from  which  it  flows.  It  is  from  the 
free,  spontaneous  motion  of  God's  good  pleasure. 
This  evinced  by  sundry  reasons.  Uis  mercy  shewn 
to  be  oonsistcnt  with  his  justice,  and  the  former  to 
be  made  glorious ;  (1.)  In  the  relaxation  of  the  law, 
whidi  required  of  every  sinner  a  satisfaction  in  his 
own  person  ;  (2.)  That,  as  he  was  pleased  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  surety,  so  he  himself  found  and  pro- 
vided tills  surety.  2.  The  sins  that  are  the  subject- 
matter  of  it :  and  the  greatness  of  the  pardon 
advances  upon  considering  them,  as  they  are  height- 
ened by  tliese  two  properties :  (1*)  Their  numlwr  ; 
(2.)  Their  greatness.  3.  The  persons  on  whom  this 
pardon  is  conferred,  who  are  men  ;  that  is,  very 
worthless  and  inconsiderable  creatures,  in  compa- 
rison of  those  to  whom  the  same  imrdon  is  denied. 

II.  The  end  and  design  of  such  a  declaration, 
which  is  f«sar  and  obedience  :  under  which  head  are 
shewn, —  1.  What  that  fear  is,  which  is  here  in- 
tended. There  are  three  sorts  of  fear :  (1.)  An 
anxious,  distracting,  amazing  fear,  such  as  Moses 
felt  upon  the  sight  of  God  ;  (2  )  A  sUvish  and  ser- 
vile fear,  such  an  one  as  is  called,  **  the  spirit  of 
Dondage,"  (3.)  A  filial,  reverential  fear,  such  an  one 
as  is  enlivened  with  a  principle  of  love :  which  is 
that  alone  that  is  designed  in  these  words.  2.  How 
God*s  forgiveness  may  be  an  argument  to  enforce 
this  fear  :  as,  (1.)  Because  tlie  neglect  of  the  fear  of 
God,  upon  supposal  that  he  has  forgiven  us  our  sins, 
is  highly  disingenuous ;  (2.)  Also  most  provoking 
and  (Ungerous. 

Hence  we  leam,  1.  The  different  nature  of  Girist's 
•piritoal  kingdom  from  all  other  kingdoms  in  the 
world,  in  respect  of  the  fear  of  the  subject ;  2.  Upon 
I  what  ground  every  man  is  to  build  tlie  persuasion  of 
I  the  piurdon  of  his  sins,  namely,  the  effects  tliis  per- 
I  suasion  of  God's  mercy  works  upon  tlieir  spirits :  for 

I he,  that  from  God's  mercy  gathers  no  argument  for 
his  fear,  may  eonclude  tlius  much,  that  there  is 


indeed  forgiveness  with  Grod,  but  no  forgiveness  lor 
him. 
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PREACHED  JUST  AFTER  CROHWBLL'S  DEATH. 

"  Yet  the  Lord  has  not  given  you  an  heart  to  per- 
ceive, nor  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  unto  iliia 
day."  —  Deut.  xxix.  4. 

God's  miraculous  favours  to  the  children  of  Israel 
aresliortly  enumerated,  and  tlieir  invincible  hardness, 
strange  unbelief,  and  frequent  rebellion  under  tliem. 
An  interchange  of  mercies  on  God's  part  and  raur- 
murings  on  tlieirs  being  the  continiuvl  custom  and 
manner  of  their  whole  life,  Moses  might  well  accom- 
pany the  repetition  of  the  covenant,  with  tliis  up- 
oraiding  reprehension.  From  tlie  several  phrases 
of  the  same  signification  in  the  text,  we  may  collect 
tlio  exceeding  stupidity  and  total  ignorance  of  the 
Jews,  in  apprehending  tlie  divine  dispensations  ;  or 
refer  them  to  those  several  means  which  God  suited 
to  every  apprehensive  faculty  of  tlieir  soul,  that  lie 
might  force  his  convictions  upon  tliem.  The  words 
afford  us  these  observations  :  1.  That  the  heart  may 
remain  unaffected  and  unconvinced  in  the  midst  of 
convincing  means,  so  termed  ;  (1.)  Because  they  do 
actually  convince  some,  though  they  miscarry  in 
others  ;  (2.)  Because  they  have  a  fitness  or  aptitude 
to  convince  all.  2.  That  a  perceiving  heart  is 
totally  and  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God  ;  free,  (1.) 
in  respect  of  the  motive  ;  (2.)  in  respect  of  tlie  fier- 
sons  on  whom  it  is  conferred.  3.  That  God's  denial 
of  such  a  perceiving  heart  docs  certainly  infer  (but 
not  cause)  the  unsucccssfulness  of  all  the  means  of 
grace.    In  handling  of  which  is  shewn,  — 

I.  What  is  meant  by  God'a  giving  to  tlie  soul  a 
perceiving  heart ;  which  is  here  set  out  by  such  acts 
as  are  properly  acts  of  knowledge,  as  understanding, 
seeing,  hearing  ;  not  because  gi*ace  is  placed  only  in 
the  understanding,  as  some  imagine  ;  but,  1.  Because 
the  understanding  has  the  precedency  and  first 
stroke  in  holy  actions,  as  well  as  others.  2.  Because 
the  means  of  grace  are  most  frequently  expressed 
by  the  word  of  truth,  and  the  understanding  is  that 
faculty,  whose  proper  oflice  it  is  to  close  in  with 
truth  as  such.  To  have  a  perceiving  heart  is  not, 
1.  To  understand  and  receive  the  word  according  to 
the  letter  and  notion,  by  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of 
it.  But,  2.  To  have  a  light  begot  in  the  mind  by  an 
immediate  work  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  alone  the 
soul  is  enabled  to  apprehend  and  discern  the  thinge 
of  Grod  spirituallv,  and  to  practise  them  effectually. 

II.  Whence  it  is,  that  witliout  tliis  gift  the  soul 
cannot  make  any  improvement  of  the  means  of 
grace.  It  arises  from  two  reasons  :  1.  From  its 
exceeding;  impotence  and  inability  to  apprehend 
these  things.  2.  From  its  contrariety  to  them, 
which  chiefly  consists,  (1.)  In  carnal  corruptions ; 
(2.)  In  carnal  wisdom. 

III.  That  although*  upon  God's  denial  of  a  per- 
ceiving heart,  the  soul  remain  unprofitable  under  the 
means  of  grace,  ^  so  as  not  to  hear  nor  perceive  ;" 
yet  this  unprofitableness  cannot  at  all  be  ascribed  to 
God  as  the  chief  author  of  it.  God's  denial  of  a  per- 
ceiving heart  admits  of  a  double  acceptation  :  1.  It 
hnplies  only  a  bare  denial  of  grace.  It  is  not  this 
denial  that  causes  us  to  reject  the  means  of  grace, 
but  the  immediate  anfulncBs  of  the  heart.   2.  It 
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inclades  mlao  a  poeitiye  act  of  induratioiL  Now  God, 
withoot  begetting  any  eril  disposition  in  the  beart, 
may  harden  it  to  tin  ;  (1.)  By  affording  a  general 
infioence  or  concurrenoe  to  tlM  perKtanons  or  ng- 
gvwtions  of  Satan  or  wnful  men,  to  fiur  as  thegr  are 
natnral  acte  ;  (2.)  By  disposing  and  offering  such 
objects  and  occasions,  which,  though  good  in  them- 
selves, yet,  concurring  with  a  corrupt  heart,  hare  a 
fitness  to  educe  that  corruption  into  act ;  (3.)  Bv 
affording  his  concurrence  to  thoee  motions  that  such 
objects  and  occasions  stir  up  in  the  soul,  so  fiur  as 
they  are  positive  and  natural. 

IV.  How  Grod  can  justly  reprehend  men  for  not 
bearing  nor  perceiving,  when  upon  his  denial  of  a 
heart  there  is  a  necessity  lying  upon  them  to  do 
neither.  For  clearing  this,  it  is  already  shewn,  that 
God*8  denial  of  a  h^urt  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
neoessitv  of  the  soul's  not  perceiving,  but  its  own 
native  hardness.  Now  this  hardness  is  the  imme- 
diate product  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  most 
free  and  voluntary  ;  and  every  man  is  as  really 
guilty  of  this  sin,  as  he  was  rnlly  represented  in 
Adam. 

Applieation,  1st  use.  This  doctrine  speaks  refu- 
ation  to  that  opinion,  that  states  a  sufficiency  of 
race  in  the  bare  proposal  of  things  to  be  believed 
nd  practised.  The  2d  use,  is  of  exhortation  ;  that 
I  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace  we  should 
ot  termmate  in  the  means,  but  l(X>k  up  to  God, 
ho  alone  is  able  to  give  a  heart  to  improve  them. 
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PREACHED  MAr,  29. 

tat  when  the  G>mforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
end  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
rath,  whidi  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
•tify  of  me.^ —  JoHif,  xv.  26. 

Iwse  words  contain  two  general  parts  : 
The  promise  of  sending  the  Spirit :  wherein  we 
a  full  description  of  him,  1.  In  respect  of  his  per- 
he  is  said  to    proceed  from  the  Father."  There 
been  great  controversy  between  the  Latin  and 
k  chorchea  concerning  his  procession,  the  former 
ig  that  he  proceeds  equally  from  the  Father  and 
m,  and  the  latter  that  he  proceeds  from  the 
r  only  by  the  Son.  2.  In  respect  of  his  office  or 
yrment  in  these  two  things  :  (1.)  That  he  is  a 
forter  f  (2.)  That  he  is  the  «  Spirit  of  truth." 
a  **  Comforter,"  because  he  is    the  Spirit  of 
and  truth  has  this  comforting  influence  upon 
id,  (1.)  From  the  native  congenial  saitable- 
ftt  it  has  to  man's  understanding  ;  (2.)  From 
weign  virtue  it  has  to  dear  the  oonsdenoe ; 
mi  guilt,  secondlpr,  from  doubt, 
lie  end  of  his  bemg  sent,  which  was  to  testify 
4.    In  which  are  considered.    1.  What  the 
IS  to  testify  of  Christ ;  which  was,  that  he 
Son  of  God,  the  Messias,  and  Saviour  of  the 
2.  By  what  ways  and  means  he  was  to  tes- 
i>f  hun  ;  which  were  the  gifts  conferred  by 
I  the  disciples  ;  three  of  whidi  seem  more 
r  designed  for  the  great  purpose  of  preadi- 
Mipel :  (1.)  Tlie  gift  of  miracles  ;  (2.)  The 
<>gue8  ;  (3.)  That  strange,  undaunted,  and 
ml  eoonge  he  infused  into  the  disciples, 
leotioa  open  what  has  been  said  will  fur- 
fiUliUe  nile  for  trying  men's  pretences  of 


the  Spirit.    If  Hwy  find  not  only  eominent,  hot  tezi 
I  also,  and  plead  the  spirit  in  defiance  of  the  letter ;  ; 
I  it  k  not  God's  Spirit  that  acts  them,  bat  the  spirit  o« 
I  ^rknesa  and  desoUtion,  that  rains  government  and 
I  subverts  kingdoms.   But  thankfully  and  forgetfally 
to  accept  oar  oppression,  the  kine's  restoration  is 
oommemorated  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghtmt,  | 
earrving  in  it  soch  bright  testimonies  of  a  supema* 
torai  power,  so  much  above,  uay,  against  the  means  I 
and  actors  visibly  appearing  iu  it,  that  it  may  pro- 
perly be  expressed  in  those  words,  Zech.  iv.  6,  **  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  strength,  bat  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord." 

Trim'Uy  Sumdaw,  —  Though  Iha  diief  sobjeet  of 
i  tlie  text  was  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  yet  it  seems  to  point 
both  at  the  Pentecost  and  the  Trinity  ;  for  in  the 
words,  we  have,  1.  Tlie  person  sent,  which  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  person  sending  him,  which 
was  the  Son.  3.  The  person  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  proceed,  which  was  the  Father,  —  all  employed  in 
man's  salvation  ;  the  Father  contriving,  the  Son 
I  ordering,  and  the  Spirit  performing. 

From  the  whole  passase  may  be  collected  two 
I  things  :  L  God's  gracious  love  and  condescension  to 
I  man.   2.  The  worth  of  souls  :  the  salvation  of  which 
is  never  left  to  chance  ;  all  tlie  persons  of  the 
Trinity  being  solicitous  to  comfort  them  in  this 
world,  and  at  length  to  waft  them  to  a  better. 
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"Bat  a  woonded  spirit  who  can  bearf  —  Pbot. 

xviii.  14. 

Few  men  being  kept  from  sin  bat  merely  by  the 
check  of  their  fears  representing  to  them  the  endless,  j 
insupportable  torments  of  another  world,  as  the  cer- 
tain, consequent,  and  terrible  reward  of  it ;  atheists,  , 
who  shake  these  fears  off,  are  admonished,  that  God 
can  antedate  the  torments  they  disbelieve,  and,  by  I 
what  he  can  make  them  feel,  teach  them  the  cer-  ' 
tainty  of  what  they  refuse  to  fear.   By  way  of 
expkmation  of  the  words  is  premised,  1.  That  by  1 

i^irit"  is  meant  the  soul,  in  which  thm  is  a  lower  ; 
or  inferior  part,  the  sensitive  faculties  and  appetites ;  ' 
and  a  more  noble  portion,  purely  intellectoal,  in  , 
operation,  as  well  as  m  substance,  perfectly  spiritoaL  ' 
2.  Bv  being  wounded"  is  to  be  nnderstood,  its  being 
deeply  and  intimately  possessed  with  a  lively  sense  ! 
of  God's  wrath  for  sin.   Thesenaeof  the  words,  then,  ' 
lies  full  and  clear  in  this  one  propositioa,  namely, 
that  the  trouble  and  ansuish  of  a  soul,  kboaring 
under  a  sense  of  Grod's  displeasure  for  sin,  is  inex- 
pressibly greater  than  any  other  grief  or  trouble 
whatsoever,  whidi  is  prosecuted  under  the  following 
particulars  ;  shewing, 

I.  What  kind  of  persons  are  the  proper  sobjecta  of 
this  trouble,  namely,  both  the  nghteoas  and  the 
wicked,  but  with  a  very  different  issue. 

I I.  Wherein  the  excessive  greatness  of  this  trouble 
doth  appear ;  which  may  be  collected,  1.  From  the 
behaviour  of  our  Saviour  himself  in  this  condition.  > 

2.  From  those  raised  and  passionate  expressions 
that  have  been  uttered  by  persons  eminent  in  the 
ways  of  God,  while  they  were  labouring  under  it. 

3,  From  the  uninterrupted,  incessant  continuance  ' 
of  it.   4.  From  its  violent  and  more  than  ordinary  ! 
manifestatation  of  itself  on  outward  signs  and  | 
effects.   5.  From  those  horrid  effects  it  has  had 
upon  persons  not  upheld  under  it  by  divine  grace. 
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III.  Bj  what  ways  and  means  this  trouble  is 
brought  upon  the  soul :  four  ways  instanced,  1.  By 
dreadful  reflections  upon  divine  justice,  as  provoked. 
2.  By  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  divine  mercy,  as 
abused.  3.  B^  God's  witlidrawing  his  presence,  and 
the  sense  of  his  love  from  the  spirit.  4.  By  God's 
giving  commission  to  the  tempter  more  than  usually 
tu  trouble  and  disquiet  it. 

IV.  What  is  God's  end  and  design  in  casUng  men 
into  such  a  perplexed  condition.  1.  For  the  wicked 
reprobate,  it  is  but  tlie  first-fruits  of  hell,  and  tlie 
earnest  of  tlieir  damnation.  2.  For  the  pious  and 
(dncere.  God  designs  it,  (1.)  To  imbittcr  sin  to 
them ;  (2.)  To  endear  and  enhance  the  value  of 
returning  mercy. 

V.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  wh(>le 
are,  1.  That  no  man  presume  to  pronounce  any 
tiling  scoffingly  of  tlie  preiient,  or  severely  of  tlio 
final  estate  of  such  as  he  finds  exercised  with 
the  distracting  troubles  of  a  wounded  spirit.  2.  Let 
no  secure  sinner  applaud  himself  in  the  presumed 
safety  of  his  spiritual  estate,  bccamie  he  finds  no 
such  trouble  upon  his  spirit  for  sin.  3.  Let  no 
person  exclude  liintbelf  from  the  number  of  such  as 
are  sincere  and  truly  regenerate,  only  because  he 
never  yet  felt  any  of  these  amnzing  pangs  of  con- 
■cicnce  for  sin. 
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Unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wi-ath  tliat  they  should 
not  enter  into  my  rest."  —  Psalm  xcv.  11. 

By  this  expression,  **  I  sware  in  my  wrath,"  is 
meant  God's  ptrremptory  declaring  his  resolution  to 
destroy  the  murmuring  and  rebellious  Jews.  The 
word  "  swearing"  is  very  significant,  and  seems  to 
import,  1.  The  certainty  of  the  sentence  here  pro- 
nounced. 2.  The  terror  of  it ;  if  tlie  children  of 
Israel  should  sav, "  Let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we 
die."  As  for  the  word  rest,"  we  must  admit,  iu 
this  scripture,  as  well  as  in  many  others  of  tlie  like 
nature,  a  double  interpretation  :  1.  A  temporal  rest 
in  Canaan,  the  promised  land ;  2.  An  eternal  rest 
in  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

The  words  thus  explained  are  drawn  into  one  pro- 
position, namely,  Tlutt  God  sometimes  in  this  life, 
upon  extraordinary  provocations,  may  and  does  in- 
evitably design  ana  seal  up  obstinate  sinnera  to 
eternal  destruction.  The  prosecution  is  managed 
under  these  particuUrs :  — 

I.  Shewing  how  and  by  what  means  God  seals  up 
a  sinner  to  perdition.  There  are  three  ways  by 
wliich  Grod  usually  does  tliis  : —  1.  By  witliholding 
tlie  virtue  and  power  of  his  ordinances.  2.  By  re- 
straining the  convincing  power  of  his  providences. 
And  there  are  three  sorts  of  providence  instanced, 
in  which  God  often  speaks  convincingly  :  (1.)  In  a 
general,  common  calamity  ;  (2.)  By  partictiUr,  per- 
sonal, and  distinguisliing  judgments  ;  (3.)  By  signal, 
unexpected  deliverances.  3.  By  deUvering  up  a  sin- 
ner to  a  stupidity  or  searedness  of  conscience. 

I I.  Shewinff  what  sort  of  obstinate  sinners  those 
arc  tliat  God  deals  with  in  this  manner  :  which  are, 
I .  Such  as  sin  against  clear  and  notable  warnings 
from  God.  2.  Such  as  sin  against  special  renew^ 
vows  and  promises  of  obedience  made  to  God. 

III.  Answering  and  resolving  two  questions  that 
may  arine  frum  tlie  foregoing  particulars :  — 

Isty  Whether  the  purpose  of  God  paaied  apon  an 


obstinate  simier  (here  expressed  by  God's  sweann^ 
acainst  him)  be  absolutely  irrevocable  t  Conoemin;; 
which  it  is  afi&rmed  that  the  Scripture  is  full  aud  I 
clear  for  it. 

2dly,  W^hether  a  man  may  know  such  a  purpose  to 
have  passed  upon  him  antecedently  to  its  execution  t 
In  answer  to  which,  from  a  consideration  of  the  or^ 
dinary  ways  by  which  God  imparts  his  will  to  men,  | 
namely,  1.  By  his  word.  2.  By  men's  collection  of 
it  from  its  effects,  —  it  is  affii*med,  that  no  man  in 
this  life  can  pass  any  certain  judgment  concerning 
the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  his  own  final  estate. 
But  here  is  observed  a  wide  difference  between  the  < 
purpose  of  God  hitherto  discoursed  of,  and  that  which 
the  schools  call  God's  decree  of  reprobation.  1.  Be- 
cause that  decree  is  said  to  commence  upon  God's 
good  pleasure  and  sovereign  will,  but  this  purpose 
upon  the  provocation  of  the  sinner.  2.  Because 
that  decree  is  said  to  be  from  all  eternity  ;  but  this 
purpose  is  taken  up  after  some  signal  provocation. 

IV.  From  all  which  we  are  exhorted  to  beware 
of  sinning  under  sin-aggravating  circumstances,  and  ; 
shewn  the  danger  of  dallying  with  and  venturing  / 
upon  the  Almighty,  by  a  during  continuance  in  a  ! 
course  of  sin. 
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The  fool  hath  said  in  hjs  heart,  Thero  is  no  God.** 
—  Psalm  xiv.  1. 

In  these  words  we  have  two  particulars,  wherein 
we  may  consider, — 

I.  All  assertion  made,  *^  Tliere  is  no  God."  1.  Tlie 
thing  asserted,  which  mav  be  understood,  (1.)  Of  an 
absolute  removal  of  the  divine  being  and  existence ; 
or,  (2.)  Of  a  removal  of  God's  providence,  by  which 
he  governs  and  tiikes  account  of  all  the  particular 
affairs  of  tlie  world,  and  more  cftpecially  of  the  lives 
and  actions  of  men  ;  2.  The  manner  of  the  assertion, 
**  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart ;"  it  wears  the  badge 
of  guilt,  privacy,  and  darkness.  By  the  ^  fool's  say- 
ing in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  may  be  implied, 

1.  An  inward  wishing  that  there  was  no  God. 

2.  His  seeking  out  arguments  to  persuade  himself 
that  there  is  none.  3.  Not  only  a  seeking  for  reasons 
and  arguments,  but  also  a  marvellous  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  any  seemine  probability  or  appearance 
of  reason,  that  may  make  for  his  opinion.  4.  An- 
other way,  different  from  all  tlie  former  :  for  a  man 
to  phice  his  sole  dependence,  as  to  his  chief  good  and 
happiness,  on  any  thing  besides  God,  is  (as  we  may 
so  speak^  virtualhr  and  by  consequence  for  him  to 
say  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." 

II.  The  second  particulai*  considered  is,  the  per- 
son who  made  this  assertion,    the  fool,"  whose  folly 
will  appear  from  tliese  following  reasons  :  —  1.  That 
ill  making  and  holding  this  assertion,  he  contradicts 
the  general  judgment  and  notion  of  mankind.  2.  That 
he  lays  aside  a  principle  easy  and  suitable  to  reason,  ' 
aud  substitutes  in  the  room  of  it  one  strange  and  ; 
han»h,  and  at  the  best  highly  improbable.  3.  His  i 
folly  appears  from  tlie  causes  and  motives  inducing  [ 
him  to  take  up  this  opinion,  which,  amongst  others, 
are,  (1.)  Great  jmpiety,  and  disquiet  of  conscience  | 
consequent  thereupon  ;  (2.)  Great  ignorance  of  na- 
ture and  natural  causes.    4.  From  those  cases  in 
which  such  persons  begin  to  doubt  and  waver,  and 
fly  off  from  their  opinion,  instanced,  (1.)  In  the  time 
of  some  great  ana  imminent  danger ;  (2.)  In  tht 
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I  time  of  approaching  death.  The  modem  attd  more 
thorooghpaoed  nnners  affect  a  auperiority  in  villainy 
alx>Ta  ttieir  anoeatort ;  therafm  this  diseMrw  against 
atheism  is  soppoaed  to  be  of  some  oae ;  and  if  so,  the 
moat  proper  oae  is,  to  gire  oTsry  one  of  us  a  view 
and  prospect  into  his  own  heart ;  and  soch  as  are 
willing  to  watch  over  that,  so  aa  to  prevent  this  mon- 

1  Btroos  birth,  are  advised  to  beware,  1.  Of  great  and 
crying  sins,  sodi  as  make  the  conscience  raw  and 
sick  ;  2.  Of  diKontents  about  the  cross  nassages  of 
God'a  providence  towards  them ;  3.  Of  devoting 
themselves  to  pleasure  and  sensuality ;  there  being 
nothing  in  the  wcM  that  casts  God  out  of  the  heart 
like  it. 

SERMON  XXXIII.  — P.  286. 

PBSACHKD  AT  WnmilfSTBB  ABBKT,  MAT,  29. 

*  Oar  fathers  understood  not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt ; 
they  remembered  not  the  multitude  of  thy  mer- 
cies ;  but  provoked  him  at  the  sea,  even  at  the 
Red  Sea."  — Psalm  cvi.  7. 

The  resemblance  between  the  transactions  of  Pro- 
ridenoe  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  redcmp- 
ion  from  Egypt,  and  with  ourselves  in  the  restoration 
i  the  royaliiunily,  being  briefly  considered,  to  shew 
tow  like  we  are  to  them  for  their  miraculous  ingrati- 
flde,  we  must  observe  three  things  in  the  text : — 
I.  The  unworthy  and  ungrateful  deportment  of 
le  Israeli  tea  towards  God  upon  a  most  signal  mercy 
)d  deliverance  ;    they  provoked  him  ;**  which  ex- 
ession  seems  to  import  an  insolent,  daring  resoln- 
n  to  offend ;  and,  as  it  reUtes  to  God,  strikes  at 
a  in  a  threefold  respect :  1.  It  rises  up  against  his 
ver  and  prerogative ;  2.  It  imports  an  abuse  of 
goodness  ;  3.  It  is  an  affront  upon  his  long-enffsr- 
and  his  patience. 

I.  The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the  aggra- 
on  of  this  deportment  from  the  nature  andcir- 
Btance  of  the  deliverance,    Thev  provoked  him 
M  sea,  even  at  the  Red  Sea.*^  The  baseness 
ingratitude  of  which  God  casts  in  their  teeth, 
onfronting  it  vrith  the  glorious  deliverance  he 
^isafed  them ;  a  deliverance  ennobled  with  these 
qualifications:  1.  Its  greatness;  2.  Its  unex- 
iness ;  3.  The  eminent  seasonableness  of  it ; 
absolute  undeservedness.  Our  case  is  severally 
1  in  the  above  pu^culars  to  be  parallel  to  that 
Israelites,  and  likewise  in  the  return  made  to 
ir  his  goodness. 
The  third  thing  observable  is,  the  cause  of 
isbehaviour,  "  They  understood  not  thy  won- 
\  Egypt."    Now  in  every  wonderful  paaeage 
vidence  two  thin^  are  to  be  considered : 
author  by  whom  it  is  done  ;  2.  The  end  for 
t  is  done :  neither  of  these,  in  the  caaes  be- 
were  understood  by  the  Israelites,  nor  have 
ended  to  by  us  aa  they  ought  to  have  been. 
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%  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting." —  Matt.  xvii.  21. 

a  general  received  command,  and  an  ac- 
id nile  of  practice  in  all  ages  and  places  of 
•n  worid,  tliat  we  are  "  to  hear  the  church  ;" 
Dg  acted  by  the  immediate  guidance  of 


the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  set  apart  tlie  time  of  ov 
Saviour'a  CMting  in  the  wildemeMi,  to  be  solemniaed  ' 
with  the  anniversary  exercise  of  abstinence,  for  the 
sobdning  the  flesh  and  quickening  the  spirit  As 
for  the  words,  anxHig  other  expositiona,  they  are 
more  jndidoualy  interpreted  of  an  evil  apirit  having 
had  k>ng  and  inveterate  possession  of  the  party  out 
of  whom  it  was  caat,  and  the  sense  of  them,  aa  im- 
provable into  a  standing,  perpetual  precept,  ia  thia  ; 
that  there  are  some  vices  which,  partly  by  our  tem- 
per and  conntitntion,  partly  by  habit  sjid  inveterate 
continuance,  have  so  firm  a  hold  of  na,  that  they 
cannot  be  Uioroughly  disposeesscd  but  with  the 
greatest  ardour  and  constancy  of  prayer,  joined  with 
the  harshest  severities  of  mortification.  In  the 
text  are  two  parts  :  1st,  An  intimation  of  a  peculiar 
dutv,  sprayer  and  fasting."  2dly,  The  end  and 
design  of  it,  which  is  to  eject  and  diepoasess  the  un- 
clean spirit.  The  entire  discussion  m  managed  in 
three  particulars : 

I.  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  thia  text 
This  duty  of  fasting  admiu  of  several  kinds  and  de- 
grees :  The  first  kind  is  of  constant,  aniversal  exer- 
cise ;  univenHil,  both  because  it  obliges  at  all  times, 
and  extends  to  all  persiins.  The  second  is  a  fast  of 
a  total  abstinence,  when  for  some  time  we  wholly 
abstain  from  all  bodily  repasts.  Th«  third  is  an 
abstinence  from  bodily  refreshments  in  respect  of  a 
certain  sort  or  degree,  and  tliat  undertook  for  some 
space  of  time.  This  head  is  closed  witli  a  caution, 
that  the  observation  of  fasting  in  thia  solemn  aeaaon 
should  be  so  strict,  aa  not  to  bend  to  any  man's 
luxury ;  so  dispensable,  as  not  to  grate  upon  his 
infirmity  of  body. 

II.  In  shewing  what  are  the  qualifications  that 
most  render  this  duty  of  fasting  acceptable  to  God, 
and  efficacious  to  ourselves.  There  are  four  condi- 
tions or  properties,  a  joint  concurrence  of  all  which 
ia  a  necessary  qualification  of  it  for  tins  great  pur- 
pose :  1.  Tliat  It  is  to  be  used,  not  as  a  duty  either 
necessary  or  valuable  in  itttelf,  but  ouly  as  an  instru- 
ment 2.  That  it  be  done  witli  a  heartv  detestation 
of  the  body  of  sin,  fur  the  weakening  of  which  it  in 
designed.  3.  That  it  be  quickened  and  enliveii<Ml 
with  prayer.  4.  That  it  be  attended  with  alms  and 
works  of  charity. 

III.  In  shewing  how  this  duty  of  faating  oomcs  tc 
have  such  an  influence  in  dispossessing  the  evil  spirit, 
and  subduing  our  corruptions. 

It  does  not  affect  this,  either,  1.  Bpr  4ny  casual 
force  naturally  inherent  in  itself;  neither,  2.  By 
way  of  merit,  aa  procuring  and  engaging  the  help  of 
that  grace  that  does  effect  it  But  it  receives  this 
great  virtue,  1.  From  divine  institution  ;  2.  By  being 
a  direct  defiance  to  that  disposition  of  body  and 
mind,  upon  which  especially  the  Devil  works.  But 
when  we  have  taken  all  these  courses  4o  eject  the 
evil  spirit,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  to  be  the 
work  of  Gkxi  himself,  whom  the  blessed  spirits  adore, 
and  whom  the  evil  obey. 
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Repent ;  or  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and 
fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  month." 
—  Rbv.  ii.  16. 

It  is  wonderful  upon  what  ground  a  rational,  dis- 
cerning man  can  satisfy  and  mak  peace  to  his  con- 
science in  the  very  career  of  those  sins,  which,  by 
his  own  oonfeasion,  lead  him  to  assured  perdition. 
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One  would  think  Uiat  the  cause  of  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  one  of  these  tliree  :  Ist,  That  ho  is  igriorant 
of  the  curse  attending  his  sin  ;  which  cannot  be  here 
the  cause.  2dly,  That  he  manr  know  the  curse,  and 
yet  not  belicTe  it.  8dly,  That  though  he  knows 
and  believes  the  curse,  yet  perhaps  he  reUxes  no« 
thing  of  his  sin,  because  he  resolves  to  bear  it.  But 
it  is  shewn  that  it  can  proceed  from  neither  of  these 
wwins ;  therefore  the  true  one  is  conceived  to  be  a 
presuming  confidence  of  a  future  repentance :  other 
reasons  indeed  may  allure,  this  only  argues  a  man 
into  sin.  Now  the  face  of  these  woHs  is  directly  set 
against  this  soul-devouring  imposture  of  a  deferred 
repentance.  In  the  prosecution  of  tliem  it  will  be 
convenient  to  inquire  into  their  occasion.  In  the 
12th  verse  we  find,  they  are  part  of  a  letter  to  the 
church  (here  ooUectivdy  taken,  as  including  in  it 
many  purticular  churches)  of  Pergamos,  indited  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  directed  to  we  angel,  that  is, 
the  chief  pastor  of  that  church.  The  letter  contains 
a  charge  for  some  sinful  abuse  that  had  crept  in, 
and  was  connived  at,  verse  14.  This  abuse  was  its 
toleration  of  the  Nicobutans,  whose  heresy  consisted 
in  this,  1st,  That  they  held  and  abetted  the  eating  of 
sacrifices  offered  to  idols  to  be  UwfuL  2d]y,  Tnat 
they  held  and  abetted  the  lawfulness  of  fornication. 
It  likewise  contained  the  counsel  of  speedy  and  im- 
mediate repentance  in  the  words  of  the  text,  in  which 
are  two  parts :  1.  The  first  stands  directed  to  the 
church  itself ;  «  Repent,  or  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly."  God's  "  coming"  is  shewn  to  mean  here 
his  approach  in  the  way  of  judgment.  2.  The  other 
part  of  the  words  relates  to  those  heretics  ;  **  And  I 
will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth 
that  is,  with  tlie  reprehending,  discovering  force  of 
the  word,  and  the  censures  of  the  chur<».  From 
this  expression  these  two  occasional  observations  are 
collected :  (1.)  That  the  word  of  God,  powerfully 
dispensed,  has  the  force  and  efficacy  of  a  spiritual 
sword.  2.  When  God  undertakes  the  purgins  of  a 
church,  or  the  reformation  of  religion,  he  does  it 
with  the  weapons  of  religion,  with  "  the  sword  of  his 
mouth." 

The  genend  explication  of  the  words  thus  finished, 
the  principal  design  of  them  is  prosecuted  by  enforc- 
ing the  duty  of  immediate  repentance ;  which  is  done, 

I.  In  shewing  what  that  repentance  is  that  is  here 
enjoined.  Repentance,  in  Scripture,  has  a  three- 
fold acceptation  :  1.  It  is  taken  for  the  first  act,  by 
which  the  soul  turns  from  sin  to  God.  2.  It  is  taken 
for  the  whole  course  of  a  pious  life,  from  a  man's  first 
turning  from  a  wicked  life  to  the  Ust  period  of  a 
godly :  which  is  the  only  repentance  that  Sodnus 
will  admit.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  notion  of  re- 
pentance ;  (1.)  Because  then  no  man  could  properly 
be  said  to  have  repented  till  his  death  ;  (2.)  Because 
Scripture,  ^o  less  than  the  natural  reason  of  the 
thing  itself,  pkoes  repentance  before  £i^th  ;  (3.)  Be- 
cause Scripture  makes  all  those  subsequent  acts  of 
new  obedience  after  our  first  tnminff  to  God,  not  to 
be  the  integral,  constituent  parts,  but  the  effects, 
fruits,  and  consequents  of  repentance.  3.  Repentance 
is  taken  for  a  man's  turning  to  God  after  the  guilt  of 
some  particular  sin. 

II.  Arguments  are  produced  to  engage  us  in  the 
speedy  and  immediate  exercise  of  this  duty,  which 
are,  1.  That  no  man  can  be  secure  of  ^e  future. 
2.  That  supposing  the  aUowanoe  of  time,  yet  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  power  to  repent  3.  That  admitting 
a  man  has  both  time  and  grace  to  repent,  yet  by  such 
delay  the  work  will  be  inowlibl^niorsdiffictilt.  And 


the  delay  of  this  duty  is  most  eminently  and  signally  I 
provoking  to  Grod,  upon  these  reasons  :  (1.)  Because 
it  is  the  abuse  of  a  remedy  ;  (2.)  Because  it  clearly 
shews  that  a  man  does  not  love  it  as  a  duty,  but 
onlv  intends  to  use  it  for  an  expedient  of  escape  ; 
(3. 1  Because  it  is  evidently  a  counterplotting  of  God, 
and  being  wise  above  the  prescribed  methods  of  sal- 
vation, to  which  God  makes  the  immediate  dereliction 
of  sin  necessary. 

After  the  general  nature  of  this  subject,  follows  a 
eonsideration  of  it  in  particular.  The  grand  instance 
of  it  is  a  death-bed  repentance  ;  the  efficacy  of  which, 
having  been  much  disputed  in  the  world,  is  here  dis- 
cussed under  two  heads : 

I.  This  great  case  of  conscience  is  resolved, 
whether  a  death -bed  repentance  ever  is  or  can  be 
effectual  to  salvation.   Several  arguments  against  it 
being  stated  and  answered,  six  positive  arguments 
are  produced  to  prove  and  assert  it :  1.  That  such 
repentance,  commenced  at  tlie  last  hour  of  a  man's 
life,  has  de  facto  proved  effectual  to  salvation.    2.  Is 
taken  from  the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  saying, 
owned  and  attested  by  God  himself,    that  if  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted,  according  to 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  a  man 
hath  not."    3.  Because  repentance  saves  not,  as  it  is 
a  work,  or  such  a  number  of  works,  but  as  it  is  the 
effect  of  a  renewed  nature  and  a  sanctified  heart,  I 
from  which  it  flows.    4.  If  to  repent  sincerely  be  a 
thing  at  the  last  moments  of  our  lives  impossible  to  ' 
be  done,  then,  for  that  instant,  impenitence  is  not  a  i 
sin.    6.  That  to  deny  that  a  death-bed  repentance 
can  be  effectual  to  salvation,  is  a  clear  restraint  and  j 
limitation  of  the  compass  and  prerogative  of  God's 
mercy.   6.  That  if  a  deatli-bed  repentance  cannot  ! 
possibly  be  effectual  to  salvation,  then  a  sinner  upon 
his  death-bed,  having  not  repented  before,  may  law- 
fully, and  without  sin,  despair. 

II.  Supposing  a  death-bed  repentance  may  prove 
effectual,  yet  for  any  one  to  design  and  build  upon  it 
beforehand  is  highly  dangerous,  and  therefore  abso 
lutely  irrational ;  which  appears  from  these  conside- 
rations :  1.  From  the  exceeding  unfitness  of  a  man 
at  this  time,  above  all  others,  to  exercise  tliis  duty,  i 
2.  That  there  can  be  no  argwnents,  from  which  i 
either  the  dying  person  himself,  or  others  by  him, 
can  certainly  conclude  that  his  repentance  is  sound 
and  effectual.    In  fine,  this  alone  can  be  said  for  it,  , 
(and  to  a  considering  person  no  more  need  to  be  said 
against  it,)  that  it  is  only  not  impossible.  i 


SERMON  XXXVII.  — P.  318. 

''G)noeming  his  Son  Jesus  Clirist  our  Lord,  who 
was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh  ; 

"  And  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead." — Romans,  i.  3,  4. 

Where  the  construction  of  the  text  lies  so  that  we 
cannot  otherwise  reach  the  full  sense  of  it  without 
making  our  way  through  doubts  and  ambiguities, 
philosophical  discourses  are  necessary  in  dispensing 
the  word.  The  present  exercise  therefore  consists 
of  two  parts : 

I.  An  explication  of  the  words :  for  the  scheme 
of  the  Greek  carries  a  very  different  face  from  our 
translation,  which  difference  renders  the  sense  of 
thflm  wry  dispotable.   The  explication  is  comprised 
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inUieivaoliitionef  ilMfmiiiqiiiriM:  l.Whetbw 
the  trmnalAlion  rigbtiT  reoden  it,  thai  Clmat  wm 
"deelared  to  be  the  Soo  of  God,**  liiiee  the  or^jnuJ 
admits  of  a  diffuml  sigiul&ealioii.  2.  What  is  in- 
ported  hj  the  term,  <*  with  power.*  t.  What  Is 
mtended  by  the  foUowimr  wordsy  "aeeortfing  to  the 
spfait  of  holiiMM."  4.  How  «hsae  words,  '^by  the 
resurrsction  from  the  dead,"  are  to  be  onderslood. 

II.  An  accommodation  <rf  ^  words  to  the  preecnt 
oeeasioo,  which  is  in  shewing,  1.  How  Christ's  resur- 
rection may  be  a  proper  argnment  to  prore  his 
dirinity  and  etenuu  sonship,  next,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  and  principal  of  all  others.   For  this  we 
may  observe,  Uiat  it  is  not  only  true,  but  more  clear 
and  evident  than  the  other  arguments  for  the  proof 
of  the  troth  of  Christ's  doctrine,  when  we  consider 
them  as  they  are  generally  reducible  to  these  three : 
Ist,  The  nature  of  the  things  taught  by  him. 
2dly,  The  fulfilling  of  proph^ies  in  his  person. 
Sdly,  The  miracles  and  wonderful  works  which  he 
did  in  the  time  of  his  life.   And  diough  these  were 
undoubtedly  high  proofs  of  Christ's  doctrine,  yet  his 
resurrection  had  a  vast  pre-eminence  over  them 
ipon  two  accounts  :  1.  That  all  the  miracles  he  did, 
tupposing  bis  resurrection  had  not  followed,  would 
lot  have  had  sufficient  efficacy  to  have  proved  him 
9  be  the  Messias.   But  his  resurrection  alone,  with- 
ut  reUtion  to  his  precedins  miracles,  had  been  a  full 
roof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  ;  which  appears 
pon  these  two  accounts  :  (1.)  "rtiat  oonsidered  ab- 
•lutely  in  itself,  it  did  outweigh  all  the  rest  of  his 
)rks  put  together ;  (2.)  That  it  had  a  more  inti- 
ite  and  near  connection  with  his  doctrine  than  any 
the  rest   2.  Because  of  the  general  opinion  and 
gment  that  the  worid  had  of  both, 
lie  Jews  and  unbelievers  never  attempted  to 
gn  any  causes  of  the  resurrection  besides  the 
er  of  God,  so  ss  by  that  means  to  destroy  the 
vculousness  of  it ;  though  they  constantly  took 
ptions  to  Christ's  other  miracles,  still  resolving 
)  into  some  cause  short  of  a  divine  power ;  which 
)tions  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads: 
le  great  difficulty  of  disceming  when  an  action 
lly  a  miracle.   2.  Supposing  an  action  is  known 
a  miracle,  it  is  as  difficult  to  know  whether  it 
s  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  that  person  that 
t,  or  not.  But  neither  of  these  exceptions  take 
against  the  resurrection ;  for,  (1.)  Though 
mot  assign  the  determinate  point  where  the 
of  nature  ends,  yet  there  are  some  actions 
first  appearance  so  vastly  transcend  it,  that 
ui  be  no  suspicion  that  they  proceed  from  any 
mt  a  divine.  (2.)  Should  God  suffer  a  miracle 
•ne  by  an  impostor,  yet  there  was  no  neoes- 
se  to  gather,  tliat  God  did  it  to  confirm  the 
'  tluit  impostor :  for  God  may  do  a  miracle 
i  where  he  pleases. 


SERMON  XXXVIII.  — P.  525. 

h  wisdom  tliere  is  much  grief :  and  he 
rreaseth  knowledge  iooreaseth  sorrow."  — 
i.  18. 

)rtion  is  taken  up  upon  Solomon's  iudg- 
by  the  very  verdict  of  onmisdence  itself, 
men  in  the  world  the  most  knowing, 
ising  that,  in  sp^Uung  to  the  tex^  the 
f  ignorance,  especiallvMn  things  spiritual, 
nded ;  but  if  any  thing  is  mdeed  said 


against  knowledge,  it  is  against  that  only  that  is  so 
much  adored  by  the  worid,  and  falsely  called 
pkiUmpkf  ;  and  yet  more  signilleantly  sornamed  by 
the  aposite,  eotn  pkUomky,**  To  rectify  the 
abenrd  opinions  of  the  world  coneeming  knowledge, 
and  to  take  down  the  excessive  esCimatkm  of  it,  in 
the  proaeeatioB  of  the  words,  it  is  demoustrated  to 
be  m  cause,  or  at  least  die  inseparable  eonpanioo 
of  sorrow  in  three  respects  : 

I.  In  respect  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
thing  itself.  Under  this  head  a  question  is  started, 
whether  or  no  there  be  indeed  any  soeh  thing  as 
true  knowledge  in  die  worid  t  And  three  rsasons 
advanced,  which  seem  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
none.  And  then  the  nnoertainty  of  knowledge,  ito 
poorness,  and  ntter  inabilitv  to  contribute  to  the 
solid  enjoyments  of  life,  is  shewn  in  several  theob 
gieal  and  philosophieal  problems. 

II.  In  rsspect  of  the  hUwrioos  and  troobleeDrov 
acquisition  of  it :  in  setting  forth  which,  the  scliobu''s 
labour  is  considered  with  Uiat  of  the  soldier  and  the 
husbandman,  and  a  view  is  taken  of  those  callings  to 
which  learning  is  necessary,  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  divine. 

III.  In  respect  of  its  effects  and  consequents, 
three  whereof  are  instanced  :  1.  The  increase  of 
knowledge  is  an  increase  of  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
2.  Knowledge  rewards  its  followers  with  the  misensa 
of  povertv,  and  clothes  them  with  rsn.  S.  Know- 
ledge makes  the  person  who  has  it  the  outt  of  envy, 
the  mark  of  obloquy  and  contention  ;  which  con- 
sidered, men  are  advised  to  make  him  that  is  the 
mat  Author,  also  the  subject  of  their  knowlectee. 
For  though  tliere  is  a  vanity,  a  sorrow,  and  a  (us- 
satisfiMtion  in  the  knowledce  of  creatf^i,  inferior 
objects,  yet  we  are  assured  that  it  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  God,  and  whom  he  has  sent,  his  Son  Christ 
Jesus." 


SERMON  XXXIX.— P.  SSI. 

If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me."  —  Psalm  Ixvi.  18. 

The  resolution  and  model  of  this  whole  Psalm, 
which  is  David's  grateful  commemoration  of  all  (3od's 
mercies,  together  with  a  retribution  of  praise  being 
given,  and  therein  the  occasion  and  connection  of 
these  words.  They  are  considered  two  ways :  1.  As 
they  have  a  peculiar  reference  to  David  and  his 
particuhur  eondition,  and  so  thev  are  a  vehement 
asseveration  of  his  integrity.  2.  Absolutely  m  them- 
selves, and  so  they  are  applicable  to  all  men.  And 
bein^  resolved,  as  they  lie  in  supposition,  into  a 
poeitive  assertion,  they  afford  this  doctrine,  Who- 
soever, regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not  hear  him."    In  prosecution  of  which  is  shewn, 

I.  Wliat  it  is  for  a  man  to  regard  or  love  sin  in 
his  heart,  which  he  may  be  said  to  do  several  ways : 

Ist,  There  is  a  constant  and  habitual  love  of  sm 
in  the  unregeneracy  and  corrupt  estate  of  the  soul. 

2dly,  There  is  a  regarding  of  sin  in  the  heart,  that 
consists  in  an  unmortified  habit  or  course  of  sin, 
much  different  from  the  former,  because  even  a  child 
of  God  may  thus  regard  sin.  Which  may  be  evinced, 
1.  From  example.  2.  From  Scripture  reason,  which 
is  grounded  upon  those  exhortations  that  are  there 
made  even  to  believers  for  the  mortification  of  sin. 
And  the  soul  may  thus  love  sm  two  ways : 
(1.)  Duectly,  and  by  a  positive  pursuance  of  it ; 
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Indirectly,  and  oy  not  attempting  a  yfgorous 
mortification  of  it. 

3dly,  There  ia  another  kind  of  regarding  am  in  the 
hearty  and  that  is,  by  an  actual  intention  m  the  mind 
upon  sin. 

II.  What  it  b  to  have  onr  prayers  accepted  with 
God  :  and  this  b  to  prevail  with  God  for  the  obtain- 
ing the  good  thing  we  desire,  by  virtue  of  an  interest 
in  Jesus  Christy  and  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Several  objections  to  thb  doctrine  stated  and 
answered. 

III.  Whence  it  b  tliat  a  man*s  regarding  or 
loving  sin  in  hb  heart  hinders  hb  prayers  from 
acceptance  with  God.  1.  Becaiise  in  thb  case  he 
cannot  prav  by  the  spirit.  2.  Because  he  cannot 
pray  in  faith,  that  is,  he  cannot  build  a  rational  con- 
fidence upon  any  promise,  tliat  God  will  accept  him. 
3.  Because  he  cannot  pray  with  fervency,  whi(m,next 
to  sincerity,  b  the  great  qualification  of  prayer,  to 
which  God  has  annexed  the  promise  of  acceptance. 

By  way  of  apphcation,  the  duty  of  sincerity  in  our 
wor^ip  b  pressed  from  these  two  motives :  1.  By 
prating  to  God  with  insincere,  sin-regarding  hearts, 
we  mcur  the  certain  frustration  of  aU  our  prayers. 

2.  In  such  prayers  we  are  not  only  certain  not  to  gain 
a  blessing,  but  also  we  incur  the  danger  of  a  heavy 
curse.  And  to  direct  us  how  to  pray  with  sincerity, 
thb  rule  b  laid  down,  to  endeavour  first  to  prepare 
our  hearts  by  a  thorough  and  a  strict  examination. 

SERMON  XL.— P.  338. 

*God  b  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all 
things."  —  1  John,  iii.  20. 

The  words  are  pkin,  and  need  no  explication ; 
therefore,  after  prembing  some  things  concerning 
Grod*s  attributes  in  general,  thb  doctrine  is  drawn 
from  them,  not  much  difierent  from  the  words  tliem« 
selves,  namelv,  tliat  God  b  an  all-knowing  God." 
Thb  b  indeed  a  principle,  and  therefore  ou^t  to  be 
granted :  yet  smce  it  b  now  controverted  and 
denied  by  the  Arminians  and  the  Sodnians,  it  b  no 
leas  needful  to  be  proved.   In  prosecution  of  this, 

I.  The  proposition  b  proved,  and  that  both  by 
Scripture  and  by  reason.  Under  this  head  we  are 
exhorted  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ 

II.  Is  shewn  the  excellency  of  God*s  knowledge 
above  the  knowledge  of  men  or  angeb.  And  tins 
appears, 

Ist,  From  the  properties  of  thb  knowledge.  1.  Its 
first  property  b  the  exceeding  evidence,  and  conse- 
quently the  certainty  of  it.  2.  Its  second  property 
b  this,  that  it  b  a  knowledge  independent  upon  the 
exbtence  of  the  object  or  thing  known.  For  Grod 
beliolds  all  things  in  himself,  and  that  two  ways : 
(1.)  By  reflecting  upon  hb  power,  and  what  he  can 
do,  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  poesibilities, 
and  of  things  that  may  be  produced  ;  (2,)  By  reflect- 
ing upon  his  power  and  hb  will,  he  knows  whatso- 
ever shall  be  actually  produced. 

2dly,  The  excellency  of  God's  knowledge  appears  in 
respect  of  his  objects,  which  are  all  tilings  knowable ; 
but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  especially,  whidi 
God  alone  perfectly  knows,  and  are  not  to  be  known 
to  men  or  angels.    1.  The  nature  of  God  himself. 

3.  Thinn  future.   3.  The  thoughts  of  men. 

III.  Is  shewn,  by  way  of  application,  that  the 
ooDsideration  of  God's  ommscience  may  serve  as  an 
argument  to  press  several  duties  upon  us :  1.  It  must 
b«  a  strong  motive  to  bring  as  to  a  free  confession 
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of  all  our  sins  to  God.  2.  It  may  enforce  us  (o  an 
humble  submission  to  all  God's  commands  aaid 
directions,  and  that  both  in  respect  of  belief  and  of 
practice.  3.  That  as  we  are  commanded  to  be 
perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,"  we 
should  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  understanding,  that  we  make  a  true 
judgment  of  every  thing  relating  to  our  temporal  or 
etenial  happiness  or  misery* 


SERMON  XLL  — P.  345. 

A  FAST  BEBMON,  PREACHED  IN  1658. 

But  let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth, 
and  cry  mightily  unto  God :  yea,  let  them  turn 
every  one  from  hb  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence 
that  b  in  their  hands. 
''Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and 
turn  away  from  hb  fierce  anger,  that  we  peritih 
not  t" —  Jonah,  iii.  8,  9. 

We  are  called  thb  day  by  public  authority  to  the 
work  of  humihation  ;  and  the  occasion  of  tliis  work 
b  the  deplorable  eruption  of  a  sad  dibtemper  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  cause  of  this,  we 
are  to  know,  b  sin. 

In  thb  chapter  we  have  the  example  of  a  fast 
celebrated  by  heathens,  (the  men  of  Nineveh,)  but 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  best  Christians. 
Here  are  several  things  considerable  :  1.  Jonah's 
denundation  of  a  judgment  of  God  impendent  upon 
them.  2.  Their  humihation  upon  the  hearing  of  this 
judgment ;  in  which  fast  or  humiUation  there  is  con- 
siderable, 

I.  The  manner  of  it,  which  conusts  in  two  tliingH  : 
I.  The  external  humiliation  of  the  body.    2.  An  , 
internal,  spiritual  separation  from  sin. 

II.  The  universal  extent  of  it,  and  tlie  particular  | 
application  of  it,  ver.  8. 

III.  The  motive  of  it,  which  was  hope  of  mercy 
and  a  pardon  upon  the  exercise  of  thb  duty. 

The  words  afford  six  observations,  which  are  here 
discussed :  1.  The  consideration  of  a  judgment  ap- 
proaching unto,  or  actually  lying  upon,  a  people,  is 
a  suflScient  argument  for  fasting  and  humiliation  : 
(1.)  Because  in  every  judgment  God  calls  for  humilia- 
tion ;  they  are  the  alums  of  the  Almighty,  by  which  j 
he  terrifies  and  awakens  sleepy  soub ;  (2.)  It  deserves  | 
our  humiliation ;  though  this  be  an  unpleasing  duty  | 
to  the  flesh,  yet  it  b  abundantly  countervailed  by  | 
the  greatness  of  the  trouble  it  does  remove.   2.  The  i 
affliction  of  the  body  b  a  good  preparative  to  tlie  ' 
humiUation  of  the  soul :  (1.)  Because  the  operations  | 
of  the  soul  do  much  follow  the  disposition  and  temper 
of  the  body  ;  (2.)  Because  afflicting  of  the  body 
eurbs  the  flesh,  and  makes  it  serviceable  to  the  spirit. 
3.  The  nature  of  a  CMt  especially  consists  in  a  real, 
sincere  separation  from  sin.    The  truth  of  this  will 
appear  from  these  considerations  :  (1.)  That  fasting 
b  a  spiritual  duty  ;  (2.)  The  nature  of  a  fast  chiefly 
consbts  in  a  separation  from  sin,  because  tlib  b  the 
proper  end  of  it   4.  National  sins  deserve  national 
humiUation  :  (1.)  Because  a  general  humiUation 
tends  most  to  solve  the  breach  of  God's  honour  ; 
(2.)  Generality  gives  force  and  strength  to  humUb- 
tion.   6.  The  hwt  way  to  avert  a  national  judgment, 
b  for  every  particular  man  to  inquire  into  aii<l 
amend  hb  own  personal,  particular  sins.   Tiib  is 
proved,  (L)  Because  particubr  sins  oftentimes  fetch 
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down  geamdj  oniTenal  jadgmente,  which  God 
■ometimes  inflicts  npon  that  acconnty  either  to  shew 
OS  the  proToking  nature  of  sin,  or  ebe  beeanse, 
though  the  mn  is  particuhff  in  respect  of  the  sobjcct 
and  cause  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  general  in  respect  of 
its  contagion  ;  (2.)  Because  if  there  were  no  personal, 
there  could  be  no  national  sins  ;  (3.)  Becanse  God 
takes  special  notice  of  particular  sins  ;  (4.)  No 
humiliation  can  be  well  and  sincere,  nnkiss  It  be 
personal  and  particular.  6.  Upon  our  serious 
humiliation  for,  and  forsaking  of  our  sins,  there  is 
sufficient  ar^ment  in  God*s  mercy  to  hope  for  a 
removal  of  the  severest  jud|[ment,  which  will  appear, 
(1.)  Because  G«h1  has  promised  it ;  (2.)  Because  Grod 
has  often  removed  judgments  upon  a  sincere  humi- 
liation ;  (3.)  Because  in  this  God  attains  the  ends  of 
Ills  judgments. 

SERMON  XLII.  — P.  352. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  n>irit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.**  —  Matt.  v.  3. 

Our  Saviour  begins  his  sermon  in  the  mount  with 
seven  or  eight  such  propositions  as  are  paradoxes 
and  absurdities  to  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the 
carnal  world  ;  and  these  he  anhers  in  with  the  text, 
n  which  we  have  two  things  considerable  : 

1st,  A  quality,  or  disposition  i<ecommended  by 
»ur  Saviour,  which  is  ''poverty  of  spirit."  In 
reatlng  whereof, 
T.  The  nature  of  this  poverty  of  spirit  is  declared, — 
1st,  Negatively,  by  shewing  wliat  it  is  not ;  as, 
A  mere  outward  indigence,  and  want  of  all  the 
«ommodations  of  common  life.   2.  A  sneaking 
irfuhiess  and  want  of  courage  ;  there  being  nothing 
w  in  nature  that  can  be  noble  in  religion. 
2dly,  Positively,  by  shewing  wliat  it  is ;  and  it 
y  be  Raid  properly  to  consist  in  these  two  things  : 
An  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  spiritual 
Its  and  defects.   2.  A  sense  of  our  miserable 
dition  by  reason  of  such  want,  the  wretchedneiw 
reof  appears  ftom  these  two  considerations  : 
That  we  are  unable,  bv  an^  natural  strength  of 
own,  to  recover  and  bring  ourselves  out  of 
condition  ;  (2.)  That  during  our  continuance 
r  it  we  are  exposed,  and  stand  obnoxious  to  all 
urnes  of  the  law. 

.  The  means  are  shewn,  by  which  this  poverty 
irit  may  be  obtained.   Now  there  are  three 
by  which,  through  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ghost  with  our  endeavours,  we  may  bring 
ves  to  it :  1.  By  a  frequent,  deep,  and  serious 
ering  of  the  relation  we  stand  in  towards  God. 
being  much  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the 
ing  exactness,  perfection,  and  spirituality  of 
fine  Uw.    3.  By  making  a  due  and  spiritual 
all  those  afflictions  and  cross  events,  that  the 
nee  of  Grod  is  pleased  to  bring  us  under, 
lecond  general  head  considereid  is,  t)ie  ground 
;ument  upon  which  this  poorness  of  nfiirit  is 
ended,  namely,  that  it  entitles  him  who  has 
kingdom  of  heaven.    In  tlie  words,  **  theirs 
ingdom  of  heaven,"  two  things  are  worthy 
k  :  1.  The  thing  promised,  *'  the  kingdom  of 
**  which  here  signifies  not  only  the  future 
glory  allotted  for  the  saints  in  the  other 
It  that  whole,  complex  of  blessings  that  is 
to  mankind  in  the  gospel.  2.  The  manner 
xrniise ;  which  is  in  words  importing  the 
roe  ;  not    theirs  ikaU  be/*  but  **  thm  k 
an  of  htaven."^ 

4 


SERMONS  XLIII.  XL1V.~P.861. 

«  The  hypocrite's  hope  shaO  perish."  ^  Joi»  TiiL  lH 

Sincerity  and  hypocrisy  are  tlie  two  great  tUnp 
about  which  the  whole  stress  of  the  gospel  is  hud 
out ;  namely,  to  enforce  the  oiie,aDd  to  diseovcr  and 
detect  tlie  other.  Two  things  explained,  to  clear  the 
words.  1.  What  is  meant  by  **tbo  hypocrite  :"  all 
hypocrites  may  be  comprehended  under  tliese  two 
sorts:  (1.)  The  gross  dissembler,  who  knowingly 
pursues  some  sinful  course,  endaavounug  only  lo 
conceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men.  (2.)  The  formal, 
refined  hypocrite,  who  deceives  his  own  heart,  and  is 
the  person  spoken  of  in  the  text.  2.  What  is  OMant 
by  his  "hope,"  which  is,  those  persuasioos  a 
man  has,  that  he  is  now  in  a  state  of  grace,  and 
consequently  shall  hereafter  attain  to  a  state  of 
gkwy  :  and  this  hope  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
degrees :  (1.)  A  probable  opinion  *,  (2.)  A  peremptory 
persuasicm. 

After  these  premises,  the  words  east  tbemtelvw 
into  two  propositions : 

First,  That  a  hypocrite  may  proceed  so  fiu*  sa  to 
obtain  a  hope  and  expectation  of  a  future  blessedness. 
The  prosecution  whereof  lies  in  three  things  : 

I.  Froving  tliat  the  hypocrites  have  such  hopea. 
This  evinced  by  two  arguments :  1.  From  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  man's  mind,  which  is  veheiiMnt 
and  restless  in  its  pursuit  after  soom  suitabls  good. 

2.  From  that  peace  and  comfort  that  even  hypooritsa 
enjoy  ;  which  are  the  certain  eflecti^  and  therefovs 
the  inCiUlible  signs,  of  some  hope  abiding  in  the 
mind. 

II.  Shewing  by  what  ways  and  means  the  hypo- 
crite comes  first  to  attain  this  hope,  which  are  four : 
1.  By  misapprehending  God,  in  bis  attributes  of 
justice  and  of  mercy.  2.  By  misunderstanding  of 
sin,  and  from  undervaluing  the  nature  of  sin  in 
general,  he  quickly  passes  into  a  cursed  extenuation 
of  particuhtfs.  3.  By  mistakes  about  the  spiritual 
rigour  and  strictness  of  the  ^^  el,  which  he  looks 
upon  to  be  all  mercy  without  justice.  Several  texts 
instanced,  which  he  first  misunderstands,  and  then 
draws  to  his  own  purpose.  4.  Bv  his  mistakes 
about  repentance,  conversion,  and  faith.  Whence 
a  caution  is  given  to  such  as  think  diey  stand,  to 
beware  lest  they  faU,"  and  stUl  to  fear,  that  that 
hope  is  scarce  sure  enough  that  can  nerer  be  too 
sore. 

III.  Shewing  how  the  hypocrite  eootinnes  and 
preserves  his  hopes.  Three  ways  particuhuiy  in- 
stanced :  1.  By  keeping  up  a  course  off  external 
obedience,  and  abstaining  from  (rross,  scandalous 
sins.  2.  By  comparing  himself  with  others,  who  are 
openly  vicious,  and  apparently  worse  than  himself. 

3.  By  forbearing  to  make  a  strict  and  impartial  trial 
of  his  estate. 

Second  proposition.  That  the  hypocrite's  fanest 
expectation  m  a  future  happiness  will  in  the  end 
vanish  into  miserable  disappointment.  For  the 
prosecution  of  which, 

I.  The  proposition  itself  is  proved,  1.  From  Scrip- 
ture. 2.  From  the  weakness  off  the  foundation  upon 
whidi  his  hope  is  built. 

II.  Those  critical  seasons  are  shewn,  in  whidi 
more  eraedally  his  hope  will  be  sure  to  fail  him. 
As,  1.  In  the  time  of  some  heart-breakinp,  dis- 
eoniaging  judgment  ftom  God*  2.  At  the  tmio  of 
death. 
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Ill*  An  application  is  made  of  the  whole  discoune, 
bj  dfisplajriag  the  tranaoendent  miaevy  of  the  final 
estate  of  all  hypocritea 


SERMONS  XLV.  XLVI.— P.  875. 

*  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  month ;  because 
thou  didst  it." —  Psalm  xxxix.  9. 

All  the  duties  of  a  Christian  are  reducible  to  these 
three :  faith,  obedience,  and  patience  :  and  the  vital 
principle  that  animates  them  all  is  submission.  This 
great  rirtue  is  here  recommended  to  us  by  a  great 
pattern.  In  the  text  are  these  two  general  parts  : 
1.  David's  submissiTe  deportment  under  a  sharp 
affliction.  2.  The  reason  of  such  his  deportment, 
which  was  the  procedure  of  that  affliction  from  God. 

The  words  being  a  full  lecture  of  patience,  and 
designed  to  arcue  us  into  an  absolute  submission  to 
the  divine  will  in  our  most  severe  distresses,  are 
prosecuted  in  two  things  : 

I.  In  declaring  the  nature  and  measures  of  this 
submission.   This  is  done, 

1st,  Negatively,  1.  By  shewing  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  an  utter  insensibilitv  of,  or  unconcemment 
under,  an  affliction,  fbr  he  who  is  so  insensible,  (].) 
robs  God  of  that  honour  he  designs  to  himself  m>ra 
that  afflicting  dispensation  ;  and,  (2.)  renders  every 
affliction  befalling  him  utterly  useless  to  all  spiritual 
purposes.  2.  That  this  submission  ought  not  to  re- 
strain us  from  praying  against  any  cabmiity  inflicted 
or  approaching.  3.  It  should  not  exclude  our  endea- 
vours to  prevent  or  remove  an  affliction. 

2dly,  Ptjsitively,  by  shewing  what  this  subnussion 
is ;  namely,  a  quiet  composure  of  the  whole  man 
under  any  calamity,  distress,  or  injury ;  and  re- 
quires, (1.)  A  submission  of  the  understanding  to 
God  ;  (2.)  A  perfect  acquiescence  of  the  will,  and 
resignation  of  it  to  God's  will ;  (8.)  A  composure 
and  serenity  in  our  passions  and  aflMtions  ;  (4.)  A 
suppressing  of  all  hard  and  discontented  meeches  ; 
(5.)  A  restraint  of  all  rage  and  revenge  against  such 
as  are  the  instruments  of  God.  By  way  of  deduc- 
tion are  inferred  three  things  :  (1.)  The  worth  and 
excellency  of  such  a  submissive,  composed  frame  of 
spirit ;  (2.)  The  difficulty  of  attaining  to  it :  which* 
appears,  1.  From  that  opposition  which  a  man  is  to 
conquer  ;  2.  Prom  that  mean  opinion  which  the 
generality  of  men  have  of  sndi  a  temper.  (3;)  The 
necessity  of  an  early  and  long  endeavour  after  it 

II.  In  shewing  the  reasons  and  arguments  for 
this  submission,  as  the  sufl^ring  person  stands  re- 
lated to  God.  Every  thought  which  a  man  can 
possibly  conceive,  either  of  God  or  of  himself,  aright, 
will  strongly  enforce  this  duty  :  but  six  things  in 
God  are  particuUrly  instanced  for  this  purpose ; 
(1.)  His  irresistible  power;  (2.)  His  absolute,  un- 
questionable dominion  and  sovereignty  over  all 
tilings  ;  (3.)  His  mfinite  and  unfailing  wisdom  ;  (4.) 
His  great  goodness,  benignity,  and  mercy  to  all  his 
creatures ;  (5.^  His  exact  and  inviolable  justice ; 
(6.)  His  gncioos  way  of  treating  all  patient  and 
humble  snfferersy  by  turning  every  thing  to  their 
advantsge  at  bst 

This  submission  has  three  noble  qualities,  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  foregoing  considerations :  1. 
The  necessity.  2.  The  prudence.  3.  The  decency 
ofit. 

The  foNfoing  diseomse  may  teach  ns  an  art  that 
■II  the  wis£»m  of  the  world  cannot  teach  ;  which  is, 
bf  a^queteing  ehcerfnUy  and  enturely  in  the  good 


pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  make  ourselvw  lu^VJ 
m  the  most  afflicted,  abject,  and  foriom  coodition  ot 

m.  \ 

I 

SERMONS  XLVIl.  XLVIII.  XLIX,  U 

If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  yoo,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men."  —  Romans,  xiL  IS. 

(Christianity  the  last  and  most  correct  edition  of  i 
the  law  of  nature  :  every  precept  of  it  may  be  re-  • 
solved  into  a  natural  reason,  as  advancing  and 
improving  nature  in  the  higher  degrees  and  grander 
concerns  of  it.  Cliristianity  takes  care  for  man,  not  < 
onlv  in  his  religious  capacity,  but  also  in  hm  civil 
and  political,  binding  the  bonds  of  govemmsBt 
faster,  by  the  happy  provisions  of  peace. 

I.  The  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  duty  hmrm 
enjoined. 

II.  What  are  the  measures  and  proportions  1^  i 
which  it  is  to  be  determined. 

III.  What  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  I 
determined.  | 

lY.  What  are  the  motives  by  whidi  it  may  bo  ' 
enforced.  i 

I.  The  duty  here  enjoined  is,  ''live  peaceably  f*  1 
which  may  be  taken,  ' 

1st,  For  the  actual  enjoyment  of  peace  with  nil  ! 
men  :  and  so  he  only  lives  peaceably,"  whom  no 
man  molests.  But  this  cannot  be  the  sense  intended  i 
here.  1.  Because  so  to  live  peaceably  is  impoasiUe, 
(1.)  From  the  contentious,  unreasonuble  humour  of 
many  men  ;  (2.)  From  the  contrary  and  inconsialent 
interests  of  many  men.  2.  Because,  though  it  wers 
not  impossible,  it  can  be  no  man's  duty,  I 

2dly,  For  a  peaceable  behaviour  towards  all  men  ;  I 
which  is  the  duty  here  enjoined  :  it  seems  adequately  '. 
to  consist  of  two  things :  1.  A  forbearance  of  aU 
hostile  actions  ;  and  that  in  a  double  respect :  (1.) 
In  a  way  of  prevention  ;  (2.)  Of  retaliation.   3.  A 
forbearance  of  injurious,  provoking  words. 

II.  The  measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  is  : 
to  be  determined  are  expressed  in  tiie  words,   if  it 
be  possible."   Now  "  possible"  may  be  taken  two  ' 
ways :  1 .  As  it  is  opposed  to  "  natunJIy  impossible,'*  ' 
and  that  which  cannot  be  done.   2.  As  opposed  to 

**  morally  impossible,"  and  that  which  cannot  be  done 
lawfully.  But  the  observance  of  peace  being  limited 
by  the  measure  of  Uwful,"  all  inquiries  oonoem- 
ing  the  breaking  of  it  are  reducible  to  these  two :  i 

1st,  Whether  it  be  at  aU  Uwfbl. 

2dly,  Supposing  it  Uwfbl,  when  and  wbien  H 
onght  to  be  judged  so. 

Under  the  first  is  disoossed  that  great  question, 
whether  war  can  be  Uwfbl  for  Christians.  War 
is  of  two  dkitinet  kinds :  1.  Defensive,  in  order 
to  keep  off  and  repel  an  evil  designed  to  tho 
public.   2.  Offensive,  for  revenging  a  public  in- 
jury done  to  a  community.   And  it  is  allowable 
upon  the  strength  of  these  arguments :  (1.)  Aa 
the  defensive  is  properlpr  an  act  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  (2.)  As  the  offensive  is  a  proper  act  of  dis-  j 
tributive  justice  ;  (3.)  Becanse  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and  the  aposties,  judged  tho  I 
employinent  of  a  soldier  lawfbl.   The  ground  of  tho  | 
Soeinians^  amments  in  this  case,  namely,  that  God,  ' 
under  the  &£ieaical  covenant,  promised  only  tem-  . 
poral  possessions  to  his  people,  therefore  war  was  I 
Uwfiil  to  them  ;  but  now,  under  the  covenant  of  ' 
graoe  through  Christ,  has  made  no  prooiise  of  tsm*  ' 
poral  onjogfuentSy  but  on  tho  eontniy  Udi  m  to  I 
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iaaiM  tlMB,  Ui4  UMrafion  htm  tiOEMi  bom  m  aU 
ri^  of  wmr  ami  wiBtiniMi    Tfate  anpmeot 
mined  and  eonfuted.   The  SerintnrM,  prodnoed  bj 
theM  who  abet  the  atttr  onlawfiilinM  of  war,  eaa- 
minod  aad  explainod.  Aa, 

I.  Matt.  T.  89  ;  Bom.  ail  17, 19. 

II.  Imiah,ii.4. 

III.  Mattbow,  ultL  52. 
lY.  JaoMt,  IT.  1. 
Under  the  eecond 

when  and  whece  it  ovgfal  to  be  jndged  ae  1 

Fint,  aonie  ceneral  groonds,  thai  may  anthoriae 
war,  are  bud  down  ;  as  when  thoee  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace,  1.  DcNslare  that  they  will  annoy  ui^ 
unleee  we  cat  off  oar  limbe,  &c  and,  upon  oar  rJaaal, 
disturb  vs.  2.  Decbure  war  with  as,  onless  we  will 
renoanee  our  religion.  S.  Injore  as  to  that  decree 
as  a  nftioB,  as  to  blast  oar  honour  and  repotation. 
4.  Dedare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  quit  oor  eiril 
rights. 

Secondly,  some  partlealar  easss  are  vesolTed  ;  as, 
Fim  Ctue.  Whether  it  be  Uwftil  for  subieets  in 
toy  esse  to  make  war  upon  the  magistrate  f  Oro- 
tius'k  seven  esses,  wfaerem  he  asMrts  it  to  be  faiwfiil. 
Dlavid  Paneus's  arguments,  in  a  set  and  long  dispute 
tpoQ  Bom.  xiiL  examined  and  answered. 

Seetmdeate.   Whether  it  be  Uwlul  for  one  private 
nan  to  make  war  upon  another  in  those  enooonters 
rhkk  we  commonly  eall  dueU  t   And  here  are  aet 
own,  1.  The  cssss  in  which  a  dud  is  lawful.  As, 
I.)  When  two  malefactors  condemned  to  die  are 
ipointed  by  the  magistrate  to  fight,  upon  promise 
'  life  to  the  conqueror  ;  (2.)  When  two  armies  are 
awn  out,  and  the  decision  of  the  battle  is  csstaaon 
ingle  combat ;  f3.)  When  one  challenges  anotbar, 
1  fssoItcs  to  kill  um,  unless  he  aooepto  the  eom- 
;  3.  The  casss  in  which  duds  are  utterly  unlaw- 
As,  (1.)  When  they  are  undertook  for  Tain 
nlatiea  ;       To  purge  oneself  from  some  crime 
leted  ;  (S.)  When  to  agree  upon  a  dud,  for  the 
sion  of  righty  mutually  daimed  by  both,agrsdng 
the  right  shaUiSdl  to  the  conqnetor;  (4.)  When 
trtakea  for  rerenge,  or  some  injury  done,  or 
nt  pamed.   There  are  other  argumente  agiUnat 
V  besides  their  unlawfalness ;  as,  1.  The  judgment 
m  generally  condemning  them.  2.  The  wretched 
quences  ol  Ao  thing  itself ;  which  are  twofold  : 
ludi  as  attend  the  conqneied  person,  namdy, 
iMsatrous  death  ;  2.  Death  eternal.   (2.)  Such 
end  the  conqueror,  1.  In  esse  he  is  appre- 
d ;  2.  Supposing  he  escapes  by  flight ;  S. 
■ng  by  the  intercession  of  great  friends  he 
itbrsved  justice,  and  triumphed  orer  the  law 
itt  acquitment. 

4  ca$$.   Wliether  H  be  Uwful  to  repd  force 
so  as  to  kill  another  in  one's  own  ddenoe  t 
in  has  no  other  means  to  escape,  it  is  lawful 
fo  reasons :  1.  The  mat  natural  right  of 
nrvation.  2.  From  that  place  where  Christ 
dshtsdisdplesto  provide  themsdres  swords. 
h^thesuiErsgeof  thedril  Uw.   Yet  so  to 
m  pnrilege  as  to  take  off  the  danger,  it  ia 
4sr  ita  due  limitations  by  three  inquiries  : 
I  tiwse  thinn  avs  which  may  be  thus  de- 
Mndy,  1.  Life.   2.  Limbs.   8.  Chsstity 
^  foroa.  4.  Estate  or  goods  ;  which  esse 
ol  aoaamon  doubt  tun  the  others,  the 
ar  ihm  iiegatiye  are  stated  and  answered. 
w  a  man  ma^  thus  do  for  himself,  the 
li  lawftd  for  bun  to  do  in  the  same  danosr 
•i^flfUiiidgiiboiir.  2dly,WhataMth« 


conditkma  required  to  render  such  a  defence  kwfol  | 
which  are  thess  :  1.  That  the  riolenee  be  ae  tm^ 
rent,  great,  and  pressing,  that  there  esa  be  bo  other 
meana  of  escape.  2.  T&t  there  be  no  possibUitj  of 
reeourss  to  a  magistrate  for  a  legd  proteetioa.  H 
That  a  maa  dssign  only  has  own  dsfsass,  without 
any  hatred  or  bitter  purpose  of  reyenge.  8dly,  Who 
are  the  persona  agsiost  whom  we  m^  dsfood 

Fowik  emu.  Whether  it  be  aUowable  for  Chrie- 
tiaaa  to  prosecute,  and  go  to  Uw  with  one  another  I 
1.  The  argumsote  brought  against  it  are  eiamined, 
which  eesm  prindpally  to  bear  upon  two  aonpturss  t 
(l.)lfatt.y.40;  (2.U  Cor.yi.7.  The  arnmento 
agahMt  going  to  Uw  being  drawn  firom  fhm  Istlsr  ol 
theee  scriptures,  they  are  eiamined  and  axdaiDsd 
fH*i^}ng  to  the  seiMe  of  them.  The  third  am- 


ment  is  the  strict  command  that  lies  i . 
to  fof«ye  kijnriss.  Hsre  prosecothma  are  dletin- 
guished  as  thinr  eoncem  restitution  or  mmishflssaly 
and  going  to  law  with  regard  to  Ae  urst  ol  Assa 
shewn  te  be  just  and  aUowable.  The  aignmenta  for 
the  proof  of  the  aamrtioa  are  next  conaiderBd.  Whkh 
are^  1.  That  it  is  to  sndeayour  the  ezecvtioB  ol  jna- 
tice,  in  theproper  aeto  of  it,  between  man  and  man  ; 
2.  That  if  Chriarisn  religion  prohibite  law,  ubsaii  anas 
of  this  religion  draws  titer  it  the  utter  dissdntimi  ol 
all  goysmment.  The  limitations  ol  kw-eonlSBtisiis 
are  three:  1.  That  a  man  takes  not  this  eonas^  bat 
upon  a  yery  great  and  urgent  canss ;  2.  That  ha  ba 
willing  to  agree  upon  any  tolerable  and  just  tsrtts^ 
rather  than  to  proceed  to  a  suit ;  S.  Supposing  mat 
cause,  and  no  aatiafaction,  that  he  manage  Ida  am  by 
the  rule  of  charity,  and  not  of  revenge. 

III.  The  means  by  which  the  duty  of  Bring  psass 
ably  is  to  be  eflbcted,  are,  1.  A  supprsssion  ol  all 
distastefol,  aggrayating  apprehensions  ol  any  ill  torn 
or  unkind  bSsyiour  m>m  men.  2.  The  forbearing 
all  prsamatical  or  malicious  informatioiia  againat 
thoee  with  whom  we  convene.  S.  That  men  would 
be  willina  in  some  oasee  to  wave  the  proeecutkm  of 
their  rignts.  and  not  too  rigoroudy  to  insirt  upon 
them,  as  no  When  the  recoyery  of  it  seems  impos- 
sible ;  (2.)  When  it  is  but  incoDKiderabl^  but  the 
recoyery  troublesome  and  conteutious ;  (S.)  When  a 
recompense  is  offered.  4.  To  reflect  upon  the  ea« 
ample  ol  CSurist,  and  the  strict  iujunction  lying  upon 
us  to  follow  it.  5.  Not  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  our 
own  iudgmente  of  things  doubtful  in  theaMdves. 

lY.  Ae  motiyes  and  argumente  to  enforce  this 
duty  are,  1.  The  excellency  ol  the  thine  itself ; 
2.  The  excellency  of  the  prindple  from  whieh  psass 
abkness  of  spirit  proceeos.  8.  The  blesring  entailed 
upon  it  by  promise.  Matt.  y.  Two  instancss  of 
this  blessing,  that  certainly  attend  the  peaceable  in 
this  worid:  (1.)  An  easy,  undisturbeOy  and  quiet 
enjoyment  of  themsdves  ;  (2.)  Honour  and  reputa- 
tioo,  which  such  a  temper  of  mind  fixea  upon  their 
persons.  Their  report  sunrives  them,  and  their 
memory  is  blessed.*'  Their  name  is  ^orified 
earth,  and  their  souls  in  heaven. 
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"  The  wagea  of  sm  is  death.**— B4»i.  ri.  2S. 

A  discourse  of  sin  not  superfluous,  while  ihm  eom- 
misBon  of  it  is  continual,  and  yet  ihm  prsraitiag 
neesssary.  The  dssign  of  the  worda  proasantod  ii 
diwiMB^g  three  thing 
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I.  Shewing  what  sm  is,  as  it  is  usually  divided  in- 
lo  two  torts : 

Ist,  Original  sin. 

2dly,  Actual  sin  ;  which  is  considered  two  ways  : 
1.  According  to  the  subject  matter  of  it ;  as,  (1.)  The 
sin  of  our  words ;  (2.)  Of  our  external  actions  ; 
(3.)  Of  our  desires.  2.  According  to  the  degree  or 
measure  of  it ;  as,  (1.)  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  a 
sinful  course  by  surprise  and  infirmity  ;  (2.)  Against 
the  reluctances  of  an  awakened  conscience  ;  (3.)  In 
defiance  to  conscience. 

II.  Shewing  what  is  comprised  in  death,  which  is 
here  allotted  for  the  sinner's  wazes.  L  For  death 
temporal.  2.  Death  eternal,  which  has  other  proper- 
ties besides  its  eternity,  to  increase  the  horror  of  it ; 
as  (1.)  It  bereaves  a  man  of  all  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  world  ;  ^2^  Of 
that  inexpressible  eood,tlie  beatific  fruition  of  uod  ; 
(3.)  As  it  fills  both  body  and  soul  with  the  highest 
torment  and  anguish  that  can  be  received  within  a 
finite  capacity. 

III.  Shewing  in  what  respect  death  is  properly 
called  **  tlie  wn^es  of  nin."  1.  Because  the  payment 
of  wages  still  presupposes  service  and  labour.  2.  Be- 
cause wages  do  always  imply  a  merit  in  the  work, 
requiring  such  a  compensation.  Sin  is  a  direct  stroke, 
1st,  At  God's  sovereignty  ;  2dly,  At  his  very  being. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  sin  is,  and  what  death  is, 
the  certain  inevitable  wages  of  sin  ;  he  who  likes  the 
wages,  let  him  go  about  Sie  work. 
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,  «  Blessed  are  tlie  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see 
I  God."  — Matt.  V.  8. 

I  It  may  at  first  seem  wonderful,  that  there  are  so 
'  few  men  in  the  world  liappy,  when  happiness  is  so 
I  freely  offered :  but  tliis  wonder  vanishes  upon  con- 
sidering Uie  preposterous  ways  of  men's  acting,  who 
passionately  pursue  the  end,  and  yet  overlook  the 
means :  many  perishing  eternally  because  they  can- 
not eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  play  themselves  into  salva- 
tion. But  tliis  great  sermon  of  our  Saviour  teaches 
us  many  other  tilings,  being  fraught  with  the  most 
sublime  and  absolute  morality  ever  vented  in  the 
world.  An  eminent  instance  whereof  we  have  in 
tlie  text,  which  is  discussed  under  four  heads : 

I.  Shewing  what  it  is  to  be  ''pure  in  heart" 
Purity  in  general  cannot  be  better  escplained  than 
by  its  opposition,  1.  To  mixture.  2.  To  pollution. 

Purity  in  heart"  is  shewn,  1.  By  way  of  negation  ; 
that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  external  exercise  of 
religion,  there  being  many  other  reasons  for  the  out- 
walk piety  of  a  man's  beliaviour  ;  as,  (1.)  A  virtu- 
ous and  strict  education  ;  (2.^  The  circumstances  and 
occasions  of  his  Ufe  ;  (3.)  The  care  and  tenderness 
of  his  honour.  2.  Positively,  wherein  it  does  consist, 
nnmely,  in  an  inward  change  and  renovation  of  the 
lirart,  by  the  infusion  of  sucn  a  principle  as  naturally 
suits  and  complies  with  whatsoever  is  pure,  holy,  and 
commanded  by  Gud,  which  more  especially  manifests 
itself,  (1.)  In  the  purity  and  untainted  sanctity  of  the 
thoughts ;  (2.)  In  a  sanctified  regulation  of  the  de- 
sires ;  (3.)  In  a  fearful  and  soUdtous  avoiding  of 
every  thins  that  may  tend  to  sully  or  defile  it 

II.  Explaining  what  it  is  **  to  see  God."  Some 
dbputea  oif  the  sdiools  coneeming  this.  Our  enjoy- 
ment of  God  it  expressed  by  seeing  him  ;  because 
the  tenae  ot  Meing,  1.  Represents  the  object  with 
gmtw  cltMMif  aiid«Tideooe  Uian  any  of  the  other 


senses.  2.  Is  mobt  universally  exercised  and  em- 
ployed. 3.  Is  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight 
4.  Is  the  most  comprehensive  and  insatiable. 

III.  Shewing  how  this  purity  fits  and  qualifies  the 
soul  for  tlie  eight  of  God,  namely,  by  causing  a 
suitableness  between  God  and  the  soul.  During  the 
soul's  impurity,  God  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  it  in  a 
double  respect:  1.  Of  tlio  great  unlikeness.  2.  Of 
tlie  great  contrariety  there  ib  betwixt  them. 

IV.  The  brief  use  and  application  is,  to  correct 
our  too  great  easiness  and  credulity  in  judging  ot 
the  spiritual  estate  eitlior  of  ourselves  or  others.  If 
we  would  prevent  the  judgment  of  Gt)d,  we  must 
imitate  it,  judging  of  ourselves  as  he  will  judge  of 
us  :  for  he  who  has  outward  purity  only,  without  a 
thorough  renovation  witliin  him,  and  a  sanctified 
disposition  of  heart,  may  indeed  hereafter  see  God, 
but  then  he  is  like  to  see  him  only  as  his  judge. 
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^  And  they  that  are  Girist's  have  crucified  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts."  —  Gal.  v.  24. 

As  all  sects  and  institutions  have  their  distan^sh- 
ing  badge,  or  characteristic  name,  that  of  Christiaiiity 
is  comprised  in  the  crucifixion  of  tlic  flesh,  and  the 
lusts  thereof.    This  explained  by  shewing, — 

I.  What  is  meant  by  being  Christ's  ;*'  it  consista 
in  accepting  of,  and  having  an  interest  in,  Christ,  as 
he  is  offered  and  proposed  in  the  gospel,  under  three 
offices ;  his  prophetical,  his  kingly,  and  his  sacer- 
dotal. 

II.  What  is  meant  by  «the  flesh,"  and  the 
Affections  and  lusts."  By  the  former  we  are  to 
understand  the  whole  entire  body  of  sin  and  oormp- 
tion,  Uie  inbred  proneness  in  our  nature  to  all  evil ; 
by  the  latter,  the  drawing  forth  of  that  propensity  or 
prineiple  into  the  several  commissions  of  sin  through 
the  course  of  our  Uves.  The  text  farther  prosecuted 
in  shewing  two  things  :  — 

I.  Why  this  vitiosity  and  corrupt  liabit  of  nature 
comes  to  have  this  denomination  of  ^  flesh,"  and 
that  for  three  reasons :  1.  Because  of  its  situation 
and  place,  which  is  principally  in  the  flesh  ;  con- 
cupiscence, which  is  the  radix  of  all  sin,  following 
the  crasis  and  temperature  of  the  body.  2.  Because 
of  its  close,  inseparable  nearness  to  the  soul  ;  being, 
as  it  were,  ingrafted  into  it,  and  thereby  made  con- 
natural to  it  8.  Because  of  its  dearness  to  us,  there 
being  nothing  we  prosecute  with  a  more  affectionate 
tenderness,  tiian  our  bodies ;  and  sin  being  our  dar- 
ling, the  queen-regent  of  our  affections.  Hence  is 
inferred,  1.  The  deplorable  estate  of  fallen  man  ; 

2.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  duty  of  mortification  ; 

3.  The  mean  and  sordid  employment  of  every 
sinner. 

II.  What  is  imported  by  the  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh.  Under  which  is  shewn,  1.  Wliat  is  the  reason 
of  the  use  of  it  in  this  place  ;  it  is  used  by  way  of 
allusion  to  Christ,  of  whoee  behaviour  and  sufferings 
every  Christian  is  to  be  a  living  copy  and  represen- 
tation. 2.  The  full  force  and  significancy  of  the 
expression  ;  it  imports  four  things :  (1.)  The  death 
of  sin  ;  (2.)  Its  violent  death  ;  (3.)  Its  painful,  bitter, 
and  vexatious  deatii ;  (4.)  Its  shameful  and  cursed 
death.  8.  Two  means  prescribed  for  the  enabling 
OS  to  the  performance  <n  this  duty,  namely,  (1.)  A 
constant  and  pertinacious  denying  our  affections  and 
lusts  in  all  their  cravings  for  sanslaction  ;  (2.^  The 
encountering  them  by  aetiona  uf  tlit  opposite  virtuesi 
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IV.  What  may  be  drawn,  by  war  of 

tad  deduction,  firom  what  has  been  delivered  :  1.  We 
eoUect  the  high  concernment  and  abeohite  ncee—ity 
of  erery  man'W  crucifying  his  carnal,  worldly  aflec- 
tkuM,  because,  without  it,  he  cannot  be  a  Oiristlan. 
2.  We  gather  a  standing  and  infallible  criterion  to 
distinguish  those  that  are  not  Christ's  from  those 
that  are.  An  objection,  that  it  is  a  hard  and  dis- 
couraging assertion,  that  none  should  be  reputed 
Chrisrs,  unless  he  has  lully  crucified  and  destroyed 
his  sin,"  answered  by  explaining  the  doctrine  to 
mean,  an  active  resolution  against  sin. 
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Wo  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood."— 
Habakkuk,  ii.  12. 

A  short  account  being  given  of  this  whole  pro- 
phecy, whidi  foretells  the  great  event  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  the  words  of  the  text  are  prosecuted 
n  five  particulars  : — 

I.  The  ground  and  cause  of  this  wo  or  curse ; 
rhidi  was  the  justly  abhorred  sin  of  blood-guiltiness. 

II.  The  condition  of  the  person  against  whom  this 
arse  is  denounced  ;  he  was  sodi  an  one  as  had 
ctually  established  a  government  and  built  a  dty 
ith  blood. 

IIL  The  latitude  and  extent  of  this  wo  or  curse ; 
hieh  includes  the  miseries  of  both  worlds,  present 
d  future  :  and,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  present, 
made  up  of  the  following  ingredients: — 1.  A 
leral  hatred  and  detestation,  flMtened  upon  sudi 
n's  persons.   2.  The  torment  of  continual  Jealousy 
I  suspicion.   3.  The  shortness  and  certain  disso- 
t>n  of  the  ffovemment  that  he  endeavours  so  to 
blish.   4.  The  sad  and  dismal  end  that  usually 
ads  such  persons. 

7.  The  reasons  why  a  curse  or  wo  is  so  peen- 
Y  denounced  against  this  sin«  Among  many, 
*  are  produced  :  I.  Because  the  sin  of  bloodshed 
«  the  most  direct  breach  upon  human  society, 
hich  the  providence  of  God  owns  the  peculiar 

ftnd  protection.   2.  For  the  malignity  of  those 

that  almost  always  go  in  conjunction  with  it ; 

ularly  the  sins  of  fraud,  deceitfulness,  and 

risy. 

An  application  of  all  to  this  present  occssion, 
fwing  how  dose  and  home  the  subject-matter 
text  comes  to  the  business  of  this  annual 
ity.    1.  In  the  charge  of  unjust  effusion  of 
»n»idered,  (1.)  As  public,  and  acted  by  and 
community,  as  in  war ;  or,  (2.)  Personal,  in 
issination  of  any  particular  man.   2.  In  the 
denign  for  which  it  was  shed,  namely,  the 
and  netting  up  of  a  government.    8.  In  the 
irsc  denounced,  which  is  shewn  to  have  be- 
e  bloody  builders,  (1.)  In  the  shortness  of 
mment  so  set  up  ;  (2.)  In  the  general  hatred 
wed  tlicir  persona. 
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t  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 
nticlit  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil."  — 
iii.  8.  ' 

ine  Apostle  endeavours  to  give  the  worid 
irmation  about  this  so  great  and  ooneem- 


mgMr  inAh  chapter,  ud  putiealwly  i.  «hM 
words  ;  wherein  we  have, — 

I.  An  account  of  Christ^  coming  inlo  Ao  world, 
in  this  eapresskm, « the  Son  of  God  was  naaifsalsd  r 
which  term,  though  it  principally  relatsa  to  the 
actual  coming  of  Qurist  into  the  world,  yel  it  is  of  a 
larger  eoroprehsnsion,  and  leads  to  an  ennmsratioQ 
and  conaideratMO  of  passsgw  before  and  after  bk 
nativity. 

II.  The  end  and  design  of  his  comiiiff,  which  was 
-  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  DeviL"  In  the  pross 
cution  of  which  Is  shewn,  1.  What  weiw  Hbtm  worka 
of  the  Devil  that  the  Son  of  Ood  destrored.  ThsM 
works  are  reduced  to  three  :  (I.)  Detastao,  bia  first 
art  of  ruining  mankind;  which  ia  dinlayed  bv  a 
survey  of  the  worid  lying  under  Gontifism,  in  their 
principles  of  speculation  and  praetiee.  (2,)  Sin. 
As  the  Devil  deceived  men  onl^  to  make  them 
sinful,  some  account  is  given  of  hia  soeesss  bsrsin. 
(3.)  Death  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  for- 
mer. 2.  The  wave  and  means  by  which  he  dsatroja 
them.  Now  as  the  works  of  the  Devil  were  three, 
so  Christ  encounters  them  bv  those  three  distinet 
offices  belonsing  to  him  as  Mediator:  (1.)  As  a 
Prophet,  he  destroys  and  removea  that  delosion,  that 
had  possessed  the  worid,  b^  those  divine  and  savinc 
discoveries  of  truth,  exhibited  in  the  doctrine  and 
religion  promulged  by  him.  (2.)  As  a  Priest,  he 
destroyed  sin,  by  that  satisfaction  that  he  paid  down 
for  it,  and  by  that  supp' 
for  the  con 
believers. 

power,  for  it  is  he  that  <<  has  the  Im  of  lile'and 
death,  opening  where  none  shnti^  and  ■hotting  idiers 


yea  nn,  oy  mat  sanaiacaon  um  ne  para  wwd 
and  by  that  supply  of  grace  that  he  purchased, 
9  conquering  ana  rooting  it  out  of  the  hearts  of 
Brs.   (8.)  As  a  King,  he  destroys  death  by  hia 
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And  when  Heiod  the  king  heard  tea  diiaga,  Ka 
was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusaleiii  with  him."— 
Matt.  its. 

It  having  been  the  method  of  divine  Providenee, 
to  point  out  extraordinary  events  and  pssssges  with 
some  peculiar  characters  of  remark,  such  as  mar 
aUrm  the  minds  and  engage  the  eyes  of  the  word, 
in  a  more  exact  observance  of,  and  attention  to,  the 
hand  of  God  in  such  great  changes ;  no  event  was 
ever  ushered  in  with  such  notable  prodigiea  and  dr- 
cumstances  as  the  nativity  of  our  blesMd  Saviour. 
Some  of  them  the  apostle  recounts  in  this  chapter, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads:— 

I.  The  solenm  address  and  homage  made  to  hira 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  east  Under  which  passage 
these  particulars  are  considered  :  1.  Who  and  what 
these  wise  men  were.  2.  The  place  from  whence 
they  came.  3.  About  what  time  they  came  to  Jeru- 
salem. 4.  What  that  star  was  that  appeared  to 
them.  5.  How  they  could  collect  our  Saviour'a 
birth  by  that  star. 

II.  Herod's  behaviour  thereupon.  Herod  iadia- 
coursed  of,  1.  In  respect  of  his  condition  and  temper, 
in  reference  to  hia  government  of  Judsea ;  which  are 
marked  out  by  three  things  recorded  of  him,  both  in 
sacred  and  profime  story:  (1.^  His  nsorpatioo ; 
(2.)  His  crucaty  ;  ^3.)  Hu  magnificence.  2.  In  re- 
spect of  his  beluiviour  and  deportment,  upon  this 
psrticular  occasion,  which  shews  itself,  (1.)  In  that 
trouble  and  anxiety  of  mind  that  he  conceived  upon 

(2.)  lu  that  wretched  course  he  took  to 
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mmn  Jdmailf  agftiiiBt  the  soppoMd  eompetitor. 
A.  In  respect  of  the  influence  this  his  behaviour  had 
upon  those  under  hb  government. 

The  question,  why  Christ,  being  bom  the  right 
and  Uwful  king  of  the  Jews,  yet  gave  way  to  ^is 
bioody  usurper,  and  did  not  assume  the  government 
to  himself,  answered :  1.  Because  his  assuming  it 
would  have  croaMd  the  very  demfa  of  that  religion 
that  he  was  then  about  to  establish  ;  which  was,  to 
unite  both  Jew  and  <GentUe  into  one  diurch  or  body. 
2.  Christ  volnntarily  waved  the  Jewish  crown,  that 
be  mi^  hereby  declare  to  the  world  the  nature  of 
has  proper  kingdom,  which  was,  to  be  wholly  without 
the  grandeur  of  hmmi  sovereignty,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  earthly  courts. 
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"  He  that  loves  father  or  mother  better  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me."  —  BfATTHBW,  x.  37. 

Our  Saviour  here  presents  himself  and  the  world 
together,  as  competitors  for  our  best  affections,  chal- 
lenging a  transcendent  affection  on  our  parts,  because 
of  a  transcendent  worthiness  on  his.  By  father** 
and  mother**  are  to  be  understood  whatsoever  en- 
joyments are  dear  unto  us,  and  from  the  next  ex- 
pression, he  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  the  doctrine  of 
merit  must  not  be  asserted  ;  because  there  is  a  two- 
fold worthiness :  1.  According  to  the  ml  inherent 
value  of  the  thins ;  and  so  no  man  bv  his  choicest 
endeavours  can  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  Christ. 
2.  When  a  thing  is  worthy,  not  for  anv  value  ia 
itself,  but  because  God  ftteXy  accepts  it  as  such. 
This  being  premised,  the  sense  of  the  words  is  pro- 
secuted in  three  particulars : 

I.  In  shewing  what  is  included  and  comprehended 
in  that  love  to  Chriet  here  mentioned.  It  may  in- 
clude five  thinn^ — ].  An  esteem  and  valuation  of 
Christ  above  ul  worldly  enjoyments  whatsoever. 
2.  A  choosinff  him  before  all  other  enjovments. 
8.  Service  and  obediesoe  to  him.  4.  Acting  for  bim 

I  in  opposition  to  all  other  things.  5.  It  umports  a 
full  acquiescence  in  him  alone,  even  in  the  absence 
and  want  of  all  other  felicities. 

II.  In  shewing  the  reasons  and  motives  that  may 
induce  us  to  this  love, —  1.  He  is  the  beat  able  to 
reward  our  love.  2.  He  has  shewn  the  greatest  love  to 
us,  and  obliged  us  with  two  of  the  hiriiest  instances 
of  it:  (1.)  He  died  forus ;  (2.)  He  &d  for  us  while 
we  were  enemies,  and  in  the  phrase  of  Scripture, 
enmity  itself  against  him. 

III.  In  shewing  the  signs  and  eharaeten  whereby 
we  may  disoeni  this  love :  1.  A  frequent,  and  in- 
deed a  wmtinnal  thinking  of  him.  2.  A  willingness 
to  leave  the  world,  whensoever  God  shall  tliink  fit 
hy  death  to  summon  us  to  a  nearer  converse  with 
Cnrist.  8.  Asealfor  his  honour,  and  an  impatience 
to  hear  or  see  any  indignity  offered  him. 
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^  In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confi- 
dence by  the  iaith  of  him.**. —  Epues.  iii.  12. 

Fray«r  ii  to  be  ezflvdssd  with  the  greatest  caution 
and  exaotaees,  being  the  most  solemn  intercourse 


earth  can  have  with  heaven.  The  distance  between 
God  and  us,  so  great  by  nature,  and  yet  greater 
sin,  makes  it  feuful  to  address  him  ;  but  Christ  has 
smoothed  a  way,  and  we  are  commanded  to  eoois 
with  a  good  heart,  not  only  in  respect  of  innocence^ 
but  also  of  confidence.  The  words  proeecuted  in  ihe 
discussion  of  four  things  : 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  and  confidence^ 
very  well  becoming  of  our  humblest  addresses  to 
God.  This  is  evident ;  for  it  is  the  very  hmgoage 
of  prayer  to  treat  God  with  the  appellation  of  Father. 
The  nature  of  this  confidence  is  not  so  easily  set  fortii 
by  positive  description,  as  by  the  opposition  that  it 
bears  to  its  extremes ;  which  are  of  two  sorts  : 

Ist,  In  defect  This  confidence  is  herein  opposed, 
1.  To  desperation  and  horror  of  conscience.  2.  To 
doubtings  and  groundless  scrupulosities.  Some  of 
these  stated  and  answered. 

2dly,  In  excess.  Herein  confidence  is  opposed, 
1.  To  rashness  and  precipitation.  2.  To  impadenee 
or  irreverenoe,  which  may  shew  itself  many  ways 
in  prayer,  but  more  especially,  (1.)  By  using  of 
saucy,  funiliar  expressions  to  God,  or,  (2.)  In  vent- 
ing crude,  sudden,  extemporary  conceptions  befoie 
God. 

II.  Is  shewn,  that  the  foundation  of  this  eoaA- 
dence  is  laid  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  which  is  jet 
more  evidently  set  forth, 

III.  In  shewing  the  reason  why  Clirist's  media- 
tion ou^ht  to  minister  such  confidence  to  us ;  which 
is,  the  incomparable  fitness  of  Christ  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  that  work.  This  appears  bv  consideriiy 
him,  I.  In  respect  of  God,  witn  whom  he  is  to  medi- 
ate. Ctod^tnis  business,  sustains  a  double  capacity, 
(1.)  Of  a  Father ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  pro- 
mising ground  of  success  in  all  Clirist's  pleas  for  na. 
(2.)  w  a  Judge ;  now  Christ  appears  for  us,  not  only 
as  an  advocato,  but  as  a  surety,  paying  down  to  God 
on  our  behalf  the  very  utmost  that  his  justice  can 
exact,  and  besides,  God  himself  appointed  him  to 
this  work.  2.  In  reference  to  men,  for  whom  he 
mediates.  He  bears  a  fourfold  relation  to  them  : 
rUOfafriend.  (2.)  Of  a  brother.  (3.)0fasureW. 
(4.)  Of  a  lord  oi  master.  8.  In  respect  of  himseir, 
who  performs  the  office :  (1.)  He  is  ^erfoct^  ac- 
quainted with  all  our  wants  and  necessities ;  (2.)  He 
is  heartily  sensible  of  and  concerned  about  them  ; 
(3.)  He  is  best  able  to  express  and  set  them  before 
the  Father. 

IV.  Whether  there  is  any  other  ground  that  may 
rationallv  imbolden  us,  in  these  our  addresses  to 
him.  If  there  ii^  it  must  be  either,  1.  Something 
within  ;  as  the  merit  of  our  good  actions.  But  this 
cannot  be,  (1.)  Because  none  can  merit  but  by  doing 
something  absolutely  by  his  own  power,  for  the  a£ 
vantage  of  him  from  whom  he  merits  ;  (2.)  Because 
to  merit  is  to  do  something  over  and  above  what  is 
due.  It  must  then  be,  2.  Something  without  us : 
and  this  must  be  the  help  and  intercession  either, 
(1.)  Of  angek ;  or,  (2.)  Of  saints.  Angels  cannot 
mediate  for  us,  and  present  our  prayers :  1.  Because 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  and  perfectly  dis- 
cern the  thoughts.  2.  Because  no  angel  can  know  at 
once  all  the  prayers  that  are  even  uttered  in  words 
throughout  the  worid.  The  arguments  some  bring 
for  mo  knowledge  of  angels,  partly  upon  Scripture, 
and  partly  upon  reason,  examined  and  answered. 
The  foregoing  arguments  against  sngels  proceed 
more  forcibly  against  the  intercession  of  samte :  to 
whidi  there  may  be  added  over  and  above,  1.  That 
God  somstiBeB  takes  his  sainto  out  of  the  world,  that 
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4ej  mtj  not  know  and  see  wbat  faappeni  in  the 
wond.  2.  We  hare  an  ezprns  dedazmnon  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  below,  in  Isaiah, 
Iziu.  16.  The  Romish  azguments  from  Scriptore, 
lAke  xxi.  and  from  reason,  stated  and  answered. 
The  invocation  of  saints  supposed  to  arise,  1.  From 
the  solemn  meetings,  used  ny  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, at  the  saintB*  sepulchres,  and  there  celebrating 
the  memonr  of  their  martyrdom.  2.  From  those 
■eeds  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  that  so  nradi 
leavened  many  of  the  primitive  Christians.  8.  From 
the  people's  being  bred  in  idoUtry.  But  the  primi- 
tive fathers  held  no  such  thing ;  and  the  council  of 
Trent,  that  pretended  to  detennine  the  case,  put  the 
world  off  with  an  ambi^t^. 

Conclusion,  that  Chnst  is  the  only  tme  way  ;  the 
way  that  has  li^ht  to  direct,  and  life  to  reward  them 
tfiat  walk  in  it ;  and  consequently  tbsre  is  no 
eoming  to  the  Father  but  by  him." 


SERMON  LXI.  — P.497. 

*And  the  Lord  said,  Mv  Smrit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man.*^—  Gximis,  vL  8. 

€rod,  in  the  first  chapter,  looks  over  all  created 
beings,  and  pronounces  them  to  be  good :  in  this 
chapter,  he  surveys  the  sons  of  men  before  the  flood, 
and  delivers  his  judgment,  that  they  were  exceeding 
wicked,  nay,  totally  corrupt  and  depraved.  But 
amidst  those  abouncUngs  of  wickedness,  Grod  left  not 
himself  without  a  witness  in  their  hearts  :  they  had 
many  checks  and  calls  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which, 
by  their  resolution  to  persist  in  sin,  they  did  at 
length  totally  extinguish.  God  withdraws  his  Spirit, 
and  the  strivings  of  it :  and  presently  the  flood 
breaks  in  upon  uem,  to  their  utter  perdition.  The 
words  afford  several  obsnrvations  ;  as,  1.  From  the 
method  God  took  in  this  judgment,  first  withdrawing 
his  Spirit,  and  then  introdueinff  the  flood,  we  may 
observe,  1.  D.  That  God's  talung  away  his  S;»rU 
firom  any  soul,  is  the  certain  foreruniMr  of  the  min 
of  that  souL  2.  From  that  expression  of  the  '^Sm- 
rit's  striving  with  man,"  we  may  observe^  2.  D. 
That  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  enmity 
and  opposition  to  the  motions  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
8.  From  the  ssme  expression  we  may  observe,  8.  D. 
That  the  Spirit  in  its  dealing  with  the  heart  is  very 
earnest  and  vehement.  4.  From  the  definitive  sen- 
tence God  here  passes,  we  mav  observe^  4.  D.  That 
there  is  a  set  time,  after  whicn  the  convincing  ope- 
rstiona  of  God's  Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man,  in 
order  to  his  conversion,  beine  rssisted,  wiU  cease, 
and  for  ever  leave  him.  This  last  doctrine,  seeming 
to  take  in  the  chief  scope  of  the  ^irit  in  thsse  words^ 
is  hers  prooecuted  in  four  things  : 

I.  In  endeavouring  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the 
tmlii  of  this  assertion  from  Scripture.  That  it  is 
the  way  of  God's  dealings  still  to  withdrmw  his  Spirit 
after  some  notorious  resistance,  instanoed  from 
aeveiml  soripturss :  1.  From  Psafan  xev.  10,  11. 
2.  From  Heb.  !▼.  7.  3.  From  Luke,  xix.  42.  And 
froiB  Gen.  zv.  16.  Km  note,  that  by  a  set  time,  is 
■ot  tobe  nndentood  a  genersl  est  time,  which  is  the 
same  hi  eveiy  man  ;  but  a  set  and  stinted  time  in 
respeet  of  everv  partieokr  man's  life,  in  whidi  there 
kflone  limited  period  wherein  the  workiugs  of  the 
Spirit  will  for  ever  stop.  II.  Inabewing  how  maagr 
ways  ihm  Spoit  may  be  resisted  ;  that  is,  hi  


way  which  the  Sphrit  takes  to 
sniule  the  soul  to  the  perfonuanee  of  duty  and'the 
avoidance  of  ein.  As, 

1st,  Exteraallv,  by  the  letter  of  the  word,  either 
written  or  preacned,  it  may  be  resisted  ;  (1.)  By  a 
nedigent  hearing  and  a  careless  attendanoe  upon  it ; 
(2.;  fiv  acting  in  a  clear  and  opoi  eootrarietv  to  IL 
And  mis  last  kind  of  weisting  is  great  and  opsn 
rebellion  ;  (1.)  Because  action  m  the  very  perfcctkm 
and  eonsnmmation  of  sin  ;  (2.)  Beeanse  sin  in  tiis 
actions  ames  an  overflowing  and  a  redandanej  of 
sfai  in  the  tieart 

2d]y,  By  its  immediate  intemal  worUngs  npoa  ihm 
sool.  And  here  the  Spirit  may  be  rssieted,  1.  In 
its  ilhunination  of  the  nndei'efsnding ;  that  is,  its 
infusing  a  certain  li^t  into  the  mind,  in  some  msi^ 
smw  eiuU>ling  it  to  discern  and  judge  of  the  things  of 
God.  Now  this  hght  is  threefiM :  (1.)  That  univer- 
sal Hghtyusnafly  termed  flie  light  of  nature;  (2.)  A 
notional  light  of  Scripture,  or  a  bare  kDowleajfe  of, 
and  assent  to,  seriptnrs  truths ;  (8.)  A  special  eon- 
vindng  light,  wfaieli  is  a  higher  deme,  yst  maj  be 
rsasted  and  totally  extingnShed.  2.  In  its  eoavle* 
tion  of  the  will.  Now  the  convincing  works  of  die 
Spirit  upon  the  wHl,  hi  all  whieh  it  may  be  opfnsed, 
are,  (I.)  A  begettinff  in  it  some  rood  desires,  wishes, 
and  inclinations ;  (2.^  An  enaohng  it  to  peifotm 
some  imperfect  obedience ;  (8.)  An  enabling  it  to 
forsake  some  sins. 

III.  In  shewing  the  reasons  why,  vpon  mefa  re- 
sistance, the  Spirit  flnally  withdraws  : 

1st,  The  first  reason  is  drawn  frtim  God^  decree. 
2dly,  Beeanse  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  great 
intent  and  design  of  the  goq>el,  1.  In  convertinr  and 
savinff  the  eleet  2.  In  rendering  reprobates Inex- 
>ie. 


Sdly,  Beeanse  it  highly  tends  to  the  vindication  of 
God's  honour :  1.  As  it  Is  a  punishment  to  the  sin- 
ner. 2.  As  a  vindication  of  his  attributes :  (1.)  Of 
wisdom ;  (2.)  Of  mercy,  hi  shewing  it  is  no  ways 
inferior,  mndi  less  contrary  to  his  holiness,  and  not 
repuffuant  to  his  justice. 

4ibly,  Because  it  naturally  raises  hi  the  hearts  of 
men  an  esteem  and  valuation  of  the  Spirit's  work- 
inn  :  1.  An  esteem  of  fear.   2.  An  esteem  of  love. 

IV.  In  an  application.  We  are  exhorted  *  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit,"  but  to  dierish  all  his  suggestions 
and  instmetlons.  Beeanse  oar  resisthig  the  Spirit 
will,  1.  Certau^  bereave  as  of  his  coolartsi  wfaidi 
ars^  (1.)  Giving  a  man  to  aaderstand  his  interest 
In  Chrbt^  and  consequently  in  the  love  of  God ; 
(2.)  Discovering  to  him  that  grace  that  is  within  him. 
2.  It  will  bring  a  man  under  hardness  of  hesrt,  and 
a  reprobate  sense,  by  way,  (1.)  Of  natural  causa- 
tion ;  (2.)  Of  a  judicial  curse  flrom  God.*  2.  It  puts 
a  man  in  the  very  next  disposition  to  the  great  and 
nnnardooable  sin  sgainst  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  fore- 
gomg  acts  being  like  so  many  desrees  and  steps 
fea^Bg  to  this  crndful  sfai,  which  is  only  a  grsater 
kindof  resstance  of  the  Sfilrit. 
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*  For  I  say  onto*  yon.  That  anless  yoor  rig 
BOH  exceed  the  ri^teoosness  of  the  sent 
phariseesy  js  shall  m  no  ease  enter  ihm  khsgdom 
of  heaveo.*^ — Haxihsw,  ▼.  20. 

Our  blessed  Savioar  hen  shews,  first,  tfi^ 
nal  salvation  cannot  be  attrfnsd  by  ttwi' 
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€f  ihm  Mribes  and  pharisees  ;  secondly,  that  it  may  ' 
he  obtained  by  mdi  an  one  as  does  exceed  it.  For  , 
nnderslanding  the  words  it  is  explained, 

I.  That  tbeae  scribes  and  pharisees  amongst  the 
Jews  were  sach  as  owned  themseWes  the  strictest 
liren  and  best  teachers  in  the  world. 

Ih  That  righteousness  here  has  a  twofold  aecep-  I 
tion.    1.  Righteousness  of  doctrine.   2.  Righteous- 
ness in  point  of  practice. 

III.  That  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  has  tliree 
several  significations  in  Scripture  :  1.  It  is  taken  for 
the  Christian  economy,  opposed  to  the  Jewisli  and 
Hosaie.  2.  For  the  kingdom  of  grace.  8.  For  the 
kinffdom  of  ^ory. 

These  thmgs  premised,  the  entire  sense  of  the 
words  lies  in  wree  propositions  :  1.  That  a  righteous- 
ness is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
salvation.  2.  That  every  degree  of  righteousness  b 
not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  soul  to  eternal  happiness. 
8.  That  the  righteousness  thatatves  must  far  sur- 
pass the  greatest  righteousness  of  the  most  refined 
hypocrite  in  the  wond.  This  proposition,  virtually 
eontaining  both  the  former,  is  toe  snbject  of  the 
disooorse,  and  prosecuted  in  three  thin^ : 

L  Shewing  the  defects  of  the  hypocrites,  here  ex- 


pressed by  ^  the  scribes  and  pharisees."  As,  I  •  That 
it  oonsbted  chiefly  in  the  external  actions  of  duty. 
2.  That  it  was  but  partial  and  imperfect,  not  extend- 
ing itself  equally  to  all  God's  commands.  3.  That  it 
is  legal ;  that  is,  such  an  one  as  expects  to  win  heaven 
upon  the  strength  of  itself,  and  its  own  worth. 

II.  Shewing  the  perifections  and  qualities  by 
which  the  righteousness  that  saves  traiiHCcnds  that 
of  the  hypocrites.  Among  many,  four  are  insisted 
upon  :  1.  That  it  is  entirely  the  same,  whether  tlie 
eye  of  man  see  it  or  not.  2.  That  it  is  an  active 
watching  against  and  opposing  every  even  the  least 
sin.  3.  That  it  is  such  an  one  as  always  aspires  and 
presses  forward  to  still  a  higher  and  a  higher  per- 
fection. 4.  The  fourth,  and  certainly  dibtingnishing 
property  of  it,  is  humility. 

III.  Shewing  the  necestuty  of  such  a  righteous- 
ness in  order  to  a  man's  salvation.  Which  arises, 
1.  From  the  holiness  of  Gud.  2.  From  the  work  and 
employment  of  a  glorified  person  in  heaven  ;  and  no 
person,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  not  thoroughly 
renewed  and  sanctified,  can  be  fit  for  such  a  takk  ; 
for  it  is  righteousness  alone  that  must  both  bring 
men  to  heaven,  and  make  heaven  itself  a  place  of 
luippinesB  to  those  that  are  brought  thither. 
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SERMON  I.— P.  521. 

I'ilie  heads  of  tliis  Sermon  will  bo  found  at  Sermon 
L.  M  they  rdate  to  the  subject  there  treated  of.] 

SERMON  II  P.  529. 

[For  the  heads  of  this  Sennony  see  Sennon  LX., 
upon  the  same  subject] 

SERMON  III.— P.  534. 

TBM  CSEIAMTT  OP  A  JUDGMENT  AFTKn  THIS  LIFB. 

^  We  must  an  appear  before  the  judgment-eeat  of 
Christ ;  that  ererj  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body  aceording  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.'^— 2  Cob.  v.  10. 

There  are  but  two  ways,  besides  instruction  and 
eadiortataon,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Grod's  provi- 
dence, by  which  man  is  restrained  from  evil,  or 
brought  to  do  that  which  is  good  ;  namely,  the  hope 
of  future  reward  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of 
poniahment  on  the  other.  From  tlie  words  of  the 
text,  eonaidered  only  in  the  more  severe  sense,  it  is 
eodeavoured, — 

1st,  To  convince  every  man's  conscience  tliat  tliere 
will  be  soeh  a  general  trial  or  doom  of  all  mankind 
as  is  here  spoken  of.  The  reasonableness  of  it  is 
fhewn  in  this:  1.  That  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
natore  of  God.  2.  It  is  also  very  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  the  souL  8.  It  is  neoessaryfor  the  mani- 
iBttation  of  the  divine  justice.  4.  The  inequality 
between  men*s  parts  and  their  fortunes  in  this  life 
■eems  to  require  soeh  a  jndgmeut.  5.  There  is  an 
labved  notion,  or  natnzml  instinct  and  apprebeoaioo. 


in  all  men,  that  there  will  be  such  a  judgment 
Three  reasons  given  why  this  must  be  infaliibley 
namely,  (1.)  Beouise  the  inbred  notion  or  knowledge 
is  not  a  conclusion  drawn  from  our  own  discourse 
and  judsment,  but  is  created  in  us  by  God  himself ; 
(2.)  If  this  knowledge  were  not  infaUible,  the  maxim 
that  God  made  nothing  in  vain  would  not  be  true  ; 
(3.)  It  is  proved  by  the  instinct  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. The  dictateu  and  imaginations  of  nature  diflfer 
from  conceits  and  imaginations  of  fancy,  inasmuch 
as,  (L)  They  are  believed  and  consented  to  by  all 
men ;  whereas  the  latter,  though  they  may  be  be- 
lieved by  a  few,  yet  can  never  be  consented  to  by 
alL  (2.)  They  are  imphmted  in  every  man  without 
teaching.  fS.)  They  receive  nether  addition  nor 
diminution  from  other  principles. 

2dly,  To  shew  what  maimer  of  appearance  this 
will  be,  with  the  iasues,  effects,  and  consequenoes  of 
it  In  the  prosecution  of  which  are  shewn,  1.  Who 
shall  be  judge.  2.  Who  are  the  parties  to  be  judged. 
3.  The  things  controverted,  or  for  what  they  shall 
be  judged.  4.  The  form  of  the  trial,  or  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  5.  The  sentence  itself,  with  the  issue 
and  execution  of  it 

3dlv,  By  way  of  application,  to  shew  how  all  moi, 
especutllly  the  wicked  and  ungodly,  are  concerned  in 
it,  aud  consequently,  how  much  it  concerns  every 
one  to  think  upon  and  prepare  for  it ;  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  all  to  make  it  part  of  theur  daily  huBineei 
to  meditate,  1.  Upon  the  vanity  and  shortneas  of 
life.  2.  Upon  Uie  certainty  and  uncertainty  of  death. 
3.  Upon  the  great  exactness  and  severity  of  the 
judgment  to  come  after  death.  4.  Upon  the  eternity 
and  immutability  of  every  man's  condition  in  ths 
other  world,  whether  for  good  or  eviL 
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SERMON  LXIV, 

IVERANCE  FROM  TEMPTATION  THE 
PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS 

PART  I. 

le  Lord  knoweth  how  to  dellTer  the  fodlj  out  of  Umi^ 
tatioiia.**~«8  PsTSB,  U.  9. 

io  not  know  a  greater  and  a  luster 
iid  of  discouragement  to  wise  and  tnink- 
aen,  with  reference  to  the  high  concerns 
eir  immortal  souls,  than  to  consider,  that, 
and  above  that  innate  corruption  brought 

them  into  the  world,  ana  so  mightily 
gthened  and  improved  hy  the  continual 
$88  working  of  the  same  in  the  actual 
oission  of  sin  ever  since,  that  there 
Id,  I  say,  besides  this,  be  an  external 
t  and  evU  spirit  incessantly  blowing  up 
fire  within  us,  exasperating,  stirring  up, 
irawine  forth  this  active  quality  in  the 
al  mischievous  actings  thereof :  and  this 
ipirit,  withal,  of  such  force,  such  sagacity, 
luch  unspeakable  vi^lance  for  the  com- 
Dg  of  men's  destruction,  as  far  surpass  all 
men  themselves  can  be  brought  to  do 

for  their  own  salvation.  A  sad  case 
inhr,  and  such  as  must  needs  cast  the 

of  the  war  between  them  upon  very 
aal  terms ;  where  the  superior  in  malice 
much  the  superior  in  strength  too ;  and 
e  (to  make  the  odds  yet  greater)  man  on 
ne  side  must  venture  all,  and  the  tempter 
\e  other  has  nothing  to  lose, 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  will  of  man  can 
*  be  forced  by  any  created  or  finite  spirit 
or  bad,  but  may  still  stand  its  ground 
tt  all  attacks  from  without.  Neverthe- 
here  are  so  many  ways  to  allure,  inveigle^ 
^  II. 


and  persuade  it,  by  ill,  but  suitable  objects 
from  abroad,  that  this  bare  natural  power,  or 
rather  possibility,  of  resisting  them,  in  the 
issue  of  the  matter,  proves  but  a  very  poor 
security  to  it,  being  so  often  ureed  and  over- 
borne (as  it  is)  by  the  powerful  impresaions 
which  such  objects  are  almost  continually,  and 
with  so  much  success,  still  making  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  present  state  or  corrupt 
nature  which  gives  force  and  efficacy  to  these 
importunate  assaults ;  but  it  is  altogether  as 
manifest,  that  the  foremen tioned  qualifica- 
tions of  this  subtle  agent,  even  in  the  state  of 
innocence  itself,  made  him  so  much  too  hard 
for  our  first  parents,  that,  under  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  blessed  estate,  he  eot  ground 
of  them  so  speedily  and  so  efiectuafly,  that  he 
made  a  shift  to  out  them  of  paradise  and  their 
innocence  too,  before  they  had  passed  one 
whole  day  in  either. 

Whereupon  a  universal  contagion  seizing 
the  whole  mass  of  human  nature,  and  all 
mankind  (the  second  Adam  only,  by  his 
miraculous  conception,  excepted)  being  ever 
since  bom  in  sin,  and  not  only  bom,  but 
fatally  grown  up  in  it,  and  made  slaves  to  it 
too  ;  how  almost  could  it  be  imagined,  that 
there  should  be  so  much  as  room  for  any 
farther  addition  to  the  forlom  and  miserable 
estate  of  a  creature  so  weak,  so  wretched,  and 
so  wholly  biased  to  his  own  ruin,  as  man, 
upon  this  account,  undeniably  is?  Indeed, 
with  so  mighty  a  bias  is  he  now  carried  on 
towards  it,  that  (one  would  have  thought)  it 
might  have  given  even  this  restless  and  ma- 
licious spirit  himself  (were  he  capable  of  it) 
his  quiettu  est:  it  being  hard  to  judge,  to  what 
purpose  so  skilful  an  artist  (and  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  business)  should  employ 
himself  in  planting  engines  and  laying  trains 
to  blow  up  one,  who,  by  the  freest  choice  of 
his  own  will,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  prineiplea 
of  self-preservation,  is  upon  every  turn 
ready  to  destroy  himself.   He  who  will 
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venture  into  the  deep,  with  neither  strength 
nor  skill  to  encounter  the  boisterous  element, 
will  quickly  find  the  stream  alone  more  than 
sufficient  to  bear  him  down  and  sink  him, 
without  the  concurrence  of  either  wind  or 
tide  to  speed  his  destruction. 

And  tnis,  God  knows,  is  but  too  much  our 
case.  Every  one  of  us,  from  the  bare  sway 
of  his  own  inherent  corruption,  carrying 
enough  and  enough  about  him  to  assure  his 
final  doom,  without  any  farther  impulse  from 
without,  to  push  home  and  finish  the  killing 
stroke.  He  who  is  ready  to  breathe  his  last 
by  a  fever,  surely  needs  not  to  be  despatched 
with  a  sword. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  nor  saddest  of  a 
man's  condition,  with  reference  to  temptation, 
neither :  for  though  it  be  too  certain,  that  the 
corruption  of  man's  nature  is  such,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  him  without  the  tempter's 
doing  any  thing  towards  it,  yet  it  is  as  certain 
also,  that  it  never  actually  destroys  him,  but 
the  tempter  has  a  hand  in  that  fatal  work. 
Such  an  adversary  have  we,  the  sons  of  Adam, 
to  contend  with ;  an  adversary,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  his  two  grand  allies,  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  will  be  always  carrying  on  an 
implacable  war  against  souls.  For  God  has 
declared  so  much,  and  men  have  found  and 
felt  it ;  and  (whatsoever  atheism  or  infidelity 
may  object)  neither  must  the  justice  of  the 
one  be  disputed,  nor  the  experience  of  the 
other  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  from  what  has 
been  said,  this,  I  think,  may  very  rationally 
be  inferred,  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
argument  to  evince  the  necessity  of  a  superior 
gwd  spirit  to  assist  and  bear  men  through 
the  difficulties  of  a  Christian  course,  than  this 
one  consideration,  that,  besides  a  man's  own 
natural  corruption,  there  is  an  evil  spirit  con- 
tinually active  and  intent  to  seduce  and  draw 
him  from  it.  Upon  which  account  most  cer- 
tainly it  is,  that  the  heart  of  man,  so  weak  in 
itseli  within,  and  so  assaulted  from  without, 
if  not  borne  up  and  assisted  by  something 
mightier  than  itself,  is  by  no  means  an  equal 
match  for  the  tempter. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall 
consider  these  two  things,  — 

Ist,  Who  are  here  to  be  understood  by  th^ 
godijf.  And, 

2d]y,  What  is  here  meant  by  tmptation. 

And  hero, 

First,  for  the  first  of  these :  we  may  take 
this  for  a  certain,  though  perhaps  an  oovious 
direction  of  our  inquiries  in  this  matter, 
namely,  that  wo  are  not  to  look  or  seek  for 
thtgodfy^  here  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  where 
wo  may  bo  sure  beforehand  not  to  find  them; 
that  is  to  say,  amongst  such  as,  with  the  high- 
est confidence,  or  rather  impudence,  not  only 
arrogate,  but  engross  this  great  character  to 
themselves ;  such  as  measure  their  godliness 
by  looksy  pustu^eBy  and  phrases,  by  a  jargon 


of  scriptural  cant,  and  a  flow  of  some  warm, 
rapturous,  and  fantastic  expressions ;  all  ac- 
cording to  the  sanctified  whine  and  peculiar 
dialect  of  those  times  of  infatuation,  when 
noise  and  nonsense  so  mightily  bore  down 
sense  and  reason,  and  the  godliness  then  in 
vogue  turned  religion  quite  out  of  doors.  It 
w^as  the  very  shibboleth  of  the  party ;  nothing 
being  so  much  in  fashion  with  them  as  the 
name,  nor  more  out  of  fashion,  and  out  of 
sight  too,  than  the  thing  itself. 

But  godliness  (blessed  be  God)  is  not  a 
mere  word  or  pretence,  a  trick  of  state,  or 
political  engine  to  support  a  party  or  serve  a 
turn,  and  much  less  uii  occasional  cover  for  a 
stated  hypocrisy.  No,  it  springs  from  a  nobler 
soil  and  a  deeper  root,  and,  like  the  great 
object  of  it,  God  himself,  "is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever in  its  original, 
divine;  in  its  rule,  unchangeable. 

And  therefore,  since  bare  negatives  are  not 
to  be  rested  in,  where  so  high  a  perfection  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  (a  perfection  compre- 
hending in  it  all  the  graces  of  a  Christian,  and 
no  less  than  the  image  of  God  himself  new 
stamped  upon  the  soul,)  he  and  he  only  can 
lay  claim  to  so  glorious  a  qualification,  who 
is  actually  in  covenant  with  God,  and  that 
not  only  by  external  profession,  but  by  real 
relation ;  a  relation  entitling  him  to  all  the 
benefits  of  a  federal  estate,  by  coming  up  to 
the  conditions  of  it ;  or,  to  be  yet  more  parti- 
cular, he  who  with  a  full  and  fixed  resolution 
of  heart  has  taken  the  whole  law  of  Christ  in 
the  several  precepts  of  it,  with  the  utmost 
hardships  attending  them,  for  his  portion  in 
this  world,  and  the  promises  of  it  for  his  in- 
heritance in  the  next :  he  w^ho  rules  his  appe- 
tites by  his  reason,  and  both  by  his  religion  : 
he  who  makes  his  duty  his  business,  till  at 
length  he  comes  to  make  it  his  delight  too : 
he  whose  sole  design  is  to  be  pious,  without 
affecting  to  be  thought  so  :  he  who  lives  and 
acts  by  a  mighty  principle  within,  which 
the  world  about  him  neither  sees  nor  under- 
stands ;  a  principle  respecting  all  God's  com- 
mands without  reserve  ;  a  principle  carrying 
a  man  out  to  a  course  of  obedience,  for  the 
duration  of  it  constant,  and  for  the  extent  of 
it  universal :  and  lastly,  in  a  word,  he  and 
he  only  ought  to  pass  for  ffodly,  according  to 
the  stated,  unalterable  niles  and  measures  of 
Christianity,  who  allows  not  himself  in  the 
omission  of  any  known  duty,  or  the  commis- 
sion of  the  least  known  sin.  And  this  cer- 
tainly will,  and  nothing  less^  that  I  know  o( 
can,  either  secure  a  man  from  falling  into 
temptation,  or  (which  is  yet  a  greater  happi- 
ness) from  falling  by  it.  All  other  measures 
not  coming  up  to  this  standard  are  vain, 
trifling,  and  fallacious,  and  to  all  the  real 
purposes  of  religion  wholly  ineffectual.  They 
give  us  but  a  godliness  of  a  man's  own  making, 
and  consequently  of  his  own  rewarding  too. 


DELIVERANCE  FROM  TEMPTATION. 


■  it  be  rewarded  at  all.  And  thus  much 
3  explication  of  the  first  thing;  namely, 
ind  what  the  godly  are,  to  whom  the 
)romises  so  great  a  privilege,  as  to  be 
'ered  from  temptation." 
r,  The  other  thing  to  be  inquired  into 
splained  by  us  is,  what  is  here  meant 
\ptation  ;  a  thing  better  known  by  its  ill 
,  than  by  the  best  description.  The 
word  is  vtipmafitis,  which  signifies  trials 
>  imports  not  so  much  the  matter,  as  the 
r  the  dispensation.  So  that  any  thing 
sever  which  tends  to  try  and  discover 
is  in  the  heart  or  will  of  man,  is  and 
•e  (in  one  respect  or  other)  called  a 
turn.  In  which  sense,  outward  crosses 
Bictions  are  so  called,  and  the  people  of 
re  bidden  by  the  apostle  '*to  rejoice, 

they  fall  into  divers  temptations," 
!8,  i.  2.)  And  according  to  the  several 
ind  methods,  whereby  God  draws  forth 
iscovers  what  is  lodged  in  the  hearts  of 
good  or  bad,  God  himself  is  said  to 
^t  them,"  that  is,  to  try  or  prove  them, 
ich  respect  he  was  said  to  have  tempted 
tarn,  (Gen.  xxii.  1.)  But  (the  common 
Qost  received  use  of  the  word  having 
something  of  malignity  to  its  first  and 

signification)  generally  in  scripture  it 
»  not  only  a  bare  trial,  but  such  an  one  as 
nded  with  a  design  to  hurt  or  mischieve 
dople  so  tried.  In  which  sense  the 
I  and  Pharisees  are  so  often  brought  in 
e  evangelists  tempting  our  Saviour; 
i,  they  were  still  trying  him  with  cap- 
ensnaring  questions,  as  we  find  in  Luke 
,  and  elsewhere,    to  g€i  something  out 

mouth  to  accuse  and  destroy  him." 
liefly  and  most  frequently  the  scripture 

by  it  such  a  trial,  as  is  intended  to 
^nt  and  ruin  a  man  in  his  spiritual  con- 
by  inducine  him  to  sin,  and  so  subject- 
im  to  the  fatal  effects  and  consecjucnts 
f.  And  thus,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said 
1,  'I  that  he  tempts  no  man,"  (James,  i. 
This  sort  of  temptation  always  proceed- 
»m  a  man's  own  inherent  corruption  and 
)i8eence,  set  on  work  by  their  trusty 
erate  and  co-worker  the  devil,  whose 
ir  province  and  perpetual  business  being 
ipt  men  this  way,  he  has  accordingly, 
y  of  eminence,  appropriated  the  odious 
of  tempter  to  himself.  And  therefore, 
)  a  full  account  of  this  whole  matter  in 

any  thing  or  object  whatsoever,  where- 
nan,  either  through  the  instigation  of 
evil  or  his  agents,  or  the  corruption 

own  heart,  or  the  particular  circum- 
8  of  his  condition,  or  all  of  them  to- 
,  is  apt  to  be  drawn  or  disposed  to  some 
action  or  omission,  is  that  which  the 
ire  principally  and  most  properly  calls 
)tation. 

I  this,  I  conceive,  gives  us  so  true  and 


M\  an  account  of  the  general  nature  of 
temptation,  that  no  particular  sort  of  it  can 
be  assigned,  but  what  is  directly  compre- 
hended in  i^  or  fairly  reducible  to  it. 

As  for  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ought 
to  be  taken  here,  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
with  great  truth  is,  in  the  full  latitude  of  it, 
applicable  to  both  sorts  of  temptation :  it 
being  no  less  the  prero^tive  of  God's  good- 
ness and  power  to  deliver  men  from  such 
trials  as  afflict  them,  than  from  such  as  are 
designed  to  corrupt  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  it  also  as  little  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
text  chiefly  respects  this  latter  signification, 
and  accordingly  speaks  here  most  designedly 
of  such  a  deliverance  as  breaks  the  snares,  and 
defeats  the  stratagems,  by  which  the  great 
and  mortal  enemy  of  mankind  is  so  infinitely 
busy,  first  to  debauch,  and  then  to  destroy 
souls. 

Nor  can  the  ver^  reason  of  the  words  (so 
far  as  I  can  judge)  infer  any  thing  else ;  foras- 
much as  all  the  instances  here  given  by  the 
apostle  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter, 
as  first,  of  **  persons  seduced  and  drawn  aside 
by  false  prophets  and  teachers  bringing  in 
damnable  doctrines  amonest  them,"  in  the 
first  verse ;  and  then  of  Noah  delivered  from 
that  general  inundation  of  sin,  by  which  one 
deluge  (as  I  may  so  express  it)  brought  upon 
the  world  another,  in  the  fifth  verse;  and 
lastly,  of  righteous  Lot's  deliverance  from 
the  filthy  conversation  of  the  Sodomites, 
in  the  seventh  verse,  are  all  of  them  but  so 
many  notable  examples  of  several  persons, 
some  delivered  to,  and  others  delivered  from, 
such  a  sort  of  temptation,  as  without  afiecting 
the  outward  man,  were  to  shoot  their  poison 
and  pollution  only  into  the  inmost  powers  of 
the  soul  or  spirit,  wo^mding  and  working 
upon  that  by  secret  and  more  killing  impres- 
sions. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  deliverance  from  ; 
temptation  here  insisted  upon,  is  set  forth  as  ; 
a  singular  privilege  and  special  act  of  favour 
vouchsafed  by  God  to  the  righteous,  and  that  ; 
in  a  very  distinguishing  way,  (as  shall  bo  ; 
shewn  presently ;)  whereas  a  deliverance  from  • 
temporal  crosses  and  calamities  can  hardly,  ' 
with  any  congruity  to  other  places  and  pas-  j 
sages  of  scripture,  be  termed  so ;  since  such 
crosses,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  there  declared 
to  be  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  godly  in  this 
world,  the  known  mark  of  their  calling,  a 
proof  of  their  saintship,  and  the  very  biwige 
of  their  profession. 

Nevertheless,  allowing  this  sense  of  the 
word  not  to  be  wholly  excluded  here,  the 
argument  we  may  draw  from  thence,  for  our 

Present  assertion,  will  run,  a  fortiore^  thus :  1 
'hat  if  it  be  so  signal  a  mercy  for  God  to  deliycu 
the  saints  from  the  mere  outside  and  sv^^^jH 
of  misery,  in  those  temporal  pressure*  J|^| 
adversities,  which,  though  possibly  they  ll'^l 
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fometimes  incommode  the  man,  yet  can  never 
reach  the  saint,  and  though  tliev  break  the 
basket,  can  never  come  at  the  jewel,  certainly  it 
.nust  needs  be  a  mercy  of  a  much  higher  rate, 
to  deliver  them  from  such  temptations  as  carry 
nothing  but  hell  and  death  along  with  them, 
and  are  of  so  strong,  so  malign,  and  so  fatal  an 
influence  upon  the  soul,  as  to  drive  at  nothing 
less  than  its  utter  ruin  and  damnation. 

And  now,  if  upon  what  has  been  said  it  be 
here  inquired,  whether  they  are  the  righteous 
only  whom  God  delivers  from  temptation,  and 
that  no  such  deliverances  are  ever  vouchsafed 
by  him  to  any  of  the  contrary  character? 

I  answer,  that  I  can  find  nothing  in  scrip- 
ture or  reason  to  found  such  a  doctrine  upon ; 
but  that  such  deliverances  both  may  be  and 
sometipies  are  vouchsafed  to  persons,  far 
enough  from  being  reckoned  godly,  either  in 
the  accounts  of  G(^  or  man.  And  first,  that 
thoy  may  be  so,  we  need  no  other  reason  to 
eyince  it  than  this,  that  God,  in  these  cases, 
may  very  well  restrain  the  actions,  without 
working  any  change  upon  the  will  or  afl^ 
tions.  And  this,  both  with  reference  to  the 
evil  spirit  himself^  whom  he  ma^  control,  and 
keep  from  tempting ;  as  likewise  with  refe- 
rence to  wicked  men,  from  whom  he  may,  in 
several  instances,  cut  off  the  opportunities  of 
sinning,  or  complying  with  the  tempter,  and 
yet  leave  them  as  habitually  wicked  as  they 
were  before :  God's  restraining  grace  often 
extending  itself  to  such  as  his  sanctifying 
grace  never  reaches.  And  in  the  next  place, 
that  such  deliverances  not  only  may  be,  but 
sometimes  actually  are  afforded  to  persons  re- 
resented  under  no  note  of  piety  or  virtue, 
ut  much  otherwise,  those  three  memorable 
examples  of  Abimelech,  Esau,  and  Balaam, 
the  fint  in  the  20th  of  Gfenesis,  the  second  in 
the  d3d  of  Genesis,  and  the  other  in  the  22d 
of  Numbers,  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

So  tliat  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that 
even  wicked  persons  also  are  sometimes 
sharers  in  such  deliverances ;  but  still  so,  that 
this  by  all  means  ought  to  be  observed  withal, 
that  the  said  deliverances  are  dealt  forth  to 
these  two  different  sorts  of  men  upon  very 
different  grounds ;  namely,  to  the  former  upon 
the  stock  of  covenant  or  promises;  to  the 
latter  upon  the  stock  of  uncovenanted  mercy, 
and  the  free,  overflowing  egress  of  the  divine 
benignity,  often  exerting  itself  upon  such  as 
have  no  claim  to  it  at  all.  The  sovereign 
Author  of  all  good,  in  this,  as  in  innumerable 
other  cases,  scattering  some  of  the  bounties  of 
his  common  grace,  as  well  as  those  of  nature, 
amongst  the  sons  of  men,  for  the  wise  and 
just  ends  of  his  providence  in  the  government 
of  the  world ;  which  would  quickly  dissolve 
and  sink  into  confusion,  should  even  the 
wickedest  of  men  be  always  as  wicked  as  the 
tempter  (if  he  had  his  will)  would  assuredly 
make  them*  * 


Now  this  exposition  of  the  words  thus  pre- 
mised, I  shall  cast  the  prosecution  of  them 
under  these  three  particulars: 

1st,  To  shew  how  far  God  delivers  persoos 
truly  pious  out  of  temptation. 

2aly,  To  shew  what  is  the  grand  motiye  or 
impulsive  cause  inducing  God  thus  to  deliver 
them.  And, 

3dly  and  lastly.  To  shew  why  and  upon 
what  grounds  this  is  to  be  reputed  so  great  a 
mercy  and  so  transcendent  a  privilege. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  namely.  How 
far  God  delivers  persons  truly  pious  from 
temptation.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 
by  considering  them  with  reference  to  temp- 
tation these  three  ways  : 

1st,  As  before  they  enter  into  it. 

2dly,  As  they  are  actually  entered  into  it. 
And, 

3dly  and  lastly.  As  they  are  in  some  degree 
prevailed  upon  by  it. 

All  ways  of  deliverance  from  it  being  accor- 
dingly reducible  to,  and  comprehensive  within 
the  compass  of  these  three,  namely,  — 

Ist,  Of  being  kept  from  it ;  as  the  church 
of  Philadelphia  was,  in  the  third  of  Rev. 
ver.  10. 

2dly,  Of  being  supported  under  it ;  as 
Joseph  in  the  dOth  of  uenesis,  and  Saint  Paul 
in  the  2d  of  Corinthians,  12th  chap,  and  9th 
ver.  (we  read)  were.  And, 

ddly  and  lastly.  Of  being  brought  out  of  it, 
as  in  Luke  xxii.  81.  we  find  Saint  Peter  to 
have  been,  and  as  all  true  penitents  and  sin- 
cere converts  never  fail  to  be. 

Each  of  which  particular  heads  shall  be 
distinctly  considered  by  us.  And, 

First  of  all ;  Grod  delivers  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, or  keeping  off  the  temptation  ;  which  of 
all  other  ways  is  doubtless  the  surest,  as  the 
surest  is  unquestionably  the  best.  For  by 
this  is  set  a  mighty  barrier  between  the  soul 
and  the  earliest  approaches  of  its  mortal 
enem^.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
step  in  any  destructive  course  still  prepares 
for  the  second,  and  the  second  for  the  third  ; 
after  wliich  there  is  no  stop,  but  the  progress 
is  infinite;  forasmuch  as  the  third  more 
powerfully  disposes  to  the  fourth,  than  the 
first  to  the  second ;  and  so  the  advance  pro- 
portionably  ^oes  on. 

Which  being  so,  and  the  soul  no  less  than 
the  body,  being  subject  to  so  many  distempers, 
too  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  it,  must  not  pre- 
venting remedies  in  all  reason  be  both  the 
ffentlest  and  the  safest  for  it  too  ?  Distance 
from  danger  is  the  strongest  fence  against  it : 
and  that  man  needs  not  fear  burning,  Cbe  the 
fire  never  so  fierce,)  who  keeps  himsell  from 
being  so  much  as  scorched. 

If  we  consider  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels 
themselves,  there  might,  without  dispute, 
have  been  a  prevention  of  it,  though  no  re- 
covery after  it ;  and  a  keeping  of  their  first 
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station,  (as  the  apostle  expresses  it,)  though, 
M'hen  once  quitted,  no  postliminous  return 
to  it,  no  retrieving  of  a  lost  innocence  or  a 
forfeited  felicity. 

For  which  causes  the  preventing  methods 
of  grace  may  deservedly  pass  for  some  of  the 
prime  instances  of  the  divine  mercy  to  men 
I  m  this  world.   For  though  it  ought  to  be 
.  owned  for  an  eminent  act  of  grace  to  restore 
,  one  actually  fallen,  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
'  arguments  to  persuade,  that  it  is  a  greater  to 
keep  one  from  falling.   Not  to  break  a  limb 
is  more  desirable,  than  to  have  it  set  and 
healed,  though  never  so  skilfully  and  well. 
Preservation  in  this,  as  in  many  Qther  cases, 
being  better  a  great  deal  than  restoration  ; 
since,  after  all  is  done,  it  is  odds  but  the  scar 
will  remain  when  the  wound  is  cured,  and  the 
danger  over.  * 

And  therefore  happy,  no  doubt,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished sort  of  happiness,  are  those  fa  von- 
-ites  of  heaven,  who  nave  both  omnipotence 
ind  omniscience,  infinite  power  and  infinite 
visdom,  jointly  engaged  oy  infinite  mercy, 

0  to  guard  and  watch  over  them  through  all 
he  various  turns  and  hazardous  encounters 

1  their  Christian  course,  as  to  bring  them  ofi^ 
om  the  enemy  safe  and  untouched,  and  to 
ork  their  deliverance  rather  bj  rescue  than 
CO  very.    It  is  a  work  in  which  God,  as  I 
ly  so  speak,  shews  his  art  and  skill.  God 
ows  how  to  deliver  the  godly,"  says  the 
t.   The  whole  action  is  carried  on  by  pre- 
)ting  grace,  under  the  conduct  of  that  high 
'ibute  of  God's  knowledge ;  and  especially 
t  noble  branch  of  it,  his  foreknowledge, 
Arhich  he  has  the  remotest  futurities  and 
loosest  contingencies  under  a  certain  and 
i  view.   For  though,  indeed,  the  divine 
vledge  (as  all  other  knowledge)  be  of  it- 
inoperative  ;  (the  proper  nature  of  know- 

)  being  only  to  apprehend  and  judge  of 
comes  be!  fore  it,  and  lathcr  to  suppose 
to  work  upon  its  object  0  y^t  if  the 
3  knowledge  did  not  certainly  and  infal- 
foresee  and  comprehend  every  turn, 
n,  and  foredetermmation  of  man's  will, 
eference  to  every  object  or  motive  that 
ssibly  be  presented  to  it,  how  could  God 
dil  V  and  effectually  ward  off  all  those 
vnd  temptations,  which  the  several 
accidents,  and  occasions  of  our  lives 
them  variously  affecting  our  wills) 
rom  time  to  time  expose  us  to?  Gra- 
ce itself  could  not  certainly  prevent  a 
if  omniscience  did  not  foresee  it.  For 
lere  is  no  prescience  there  can  be  no 
on.   And  this  is  a  demonstration  that 

Sreventive  deliverances  are  so  pecu- 
wholly  from  God,  that,  for  want  of 
ection,  no  man  living  can  possibly 
^er  himself.   **  I  will  guide  thee  with 
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mine  eye,"  savs  God,  (Psalm  xxxii.  8.)  Next 
to  the  protecting  shelter  of  God's  wing  is  the 
securing  prospect  of  his  e)re. 

Numerous  are  the  deliveranees  that  God 
works  for  us,  which  we  see,  but  infinitely 
more  those  which  we  do  not  see,  but  he  does. 
For  how  often  is  the  scene  of  our  destruction 
contrived  and  laid  by  the  tempter !  how  often 
are  his  nets  spread  for  us,  and  those  of  too 
curious  and  fine  a  thread  to  be  discernible 
by  our  eye,  and  we  go  securely  treading  on 
to  our  own  ruin,  when  suddenly  the  mercy 
of  a  preventing  Providence  stops  us  in  our  i 
walk,  and  pulls  back  our  foot  from  the  fatal 
snare ! 

Unspeakable  are  the  advantages  vouchsafed 
to  mankind  by  God's  preventing  grace  :  if  we 
consider  how  apt  a  temptation  is  to  diffuiey 
and  how  prone  our  nature  is  to  receive  an 
infection.  It  is  dangerous  dwelling  even  in 
the  suburbs  of  an  infected  city.  Not  only  the 
touches,  but  also  the  very  breath  of  a  tempta- 
tion is  poisonous  ;  and  tnere  is  sometimes  (if 
I  may  so  express  it)  a  contagion  even  without 
a  contact. 

And  if  the  conscience  has  not  wholly  lost 
its  native  tenderness,  it  will  not  only  dread 
the  infection  of  a  wound,  but  also  the  asper- 
sion of  a  blot  For  though  the  soul  be  not 
actually  corrupted  and  debauched  by  a  temp- 
tation, yet  it  IS  something  to  be  sullied  and 
blown  upon  by  it,  to  have  been  in  the  dan-  ' 
gerous  familiarities  of  sin,  and  in  the  next 
approach  and  neighbourhood  of  destruction. 
Such  being  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  be  near  an  ill  thing,  and 
not  the  worse  for  it.  I 

For  if  we  accurately  observe  the  inward 
movings  and  actions  of  the  heart,  we  shall 
find  tlmt  temptation  wins  upon  it  by  very  . 
small,  secret,  and  almost  insensible  gracmtions. 
Perhaps  in  its  first  converse  with  a  tempting  . 
object,  it  is  not  presently  surprised  with  a 
desire  of  it ;  but  does  it  not  hereby  oome  to  ' 
lose  some  of  its  former  averseness  to  it  ?  Poe-  ; 
sibly,  at  first  view,  it  may  not  esteem  it  ! 
amiable,  but  does  it  not  begin  to  think  it  less  : 
ugly  ?   Its  love  may  not  be  yet  kindled,  but 
is  not  its  former  loathing  something  abated  t  ; 
The  encroaches  of  a  temptation  are  so  strangely 
insinuating,  that  no  security  under  it  can  m  I 
comparable  to  a  being  remote  from  it :  and 
therefore,  if  we  hate  its  friendship,  let  uf 
dread  its  acquaintance,  shun  its  converse,  and 
keep  aloof  off  from  its  company.   For  he  who 
would  gain  a  complete  triumph  over  it,  must 
know,  that  to  grapple  with  it  is  at  best  a  ven- 
ture, but  to  fly  from  it  is  certain  yietonr. 

And  if  so,  where  can  a  man  be  so  sale  as  in 
the  arms  of  sin-preventing  grace?  the  sove- 
reign influenee  of  which  will  appear,  not  only 
from  those  peculiar  effects  of  it  upon  the  pious 
and  the  virtuous,  but  also  from  those  great 
things  done  by  it  even  for  the  worst  and 
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wickedest  part  of  mankind,  (as  we  hinted 
before,)  ana  those  indeed  so  great,  (how  little 
soever  taken  notice  of,)  that  without  them 
common  society  could  not  possibly  subsist ; 
but  the  moral  and  political  frame  of  the  world 
would  fall  back  into  a  fouler  and  more  de- 
formed chaos  than  that  out  of  which  this  ma- 
terial one  was  first  produced.  For  how  come 
men  generally,  and  that  so  extremely  against 
the  bent  of  nature,  to  submit  to  laws ;  laws 
which  for  the  most  part  lay  a  restraint  upon 
their  strongest  appetites,  and  which,  if  tney 
would  but  generally  agree  to  break  and  to 
throw  ofi;  could  signify  nothing?  How  comes 
the  multitude  to  have  such  an  awe  upon  their 
spirits  for  governors  and  magistrates,  though 
they  know  themselves  so  vastly  superior  m 
strength  to  those  who  govern  them?  And 
why  rather  is  not  all  order  and  government 
upon  these  terms  utterly  confounded  and 
turned  topsy-turvy,  by  thefts,  rapes,  incests, 

Serjuries,  and  murders,  and  irresistibly  borne 
own  b^  an  overflowing  torrent  of  all  kinds 
of  villamy,  forcing  its  way  through  the  very 
bowels  of  it  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  not  cor- 
ruption enough  in  man's  nature  to  prompt 
and  carry  him  out  to  all  these  enormities  ?  or 
because  there  are  not  sinful  objects  enough  to 
inflame  and  draw  forth  this  corruption  ?  No, 
it  is  but  too  sadly  manifest  that  there  is  too 
plentiful  a  stock  of  both  to  sufier  the  world 
to  be  quiet  one  moment,  if  they  could  but 
once,  like  two  mighty  seas,  meet  and  join,  and 
flow  in  together. 

But  all  the  stop  is  from  an  infinitely  wise, 
preventing  power,  which  keeps  all  in  order 
nere  below,  by  separating  between  ill  objects 
and  worse  appetites,  by  cutting  ofi^  the  op- 

Sortunities  of  sin,  and  so  both  diverting  and 
efeating  the  temptation.  For  how  many 
might,  and  without  doubt  would  have  stolen, 
as  Achan  did,  had  the  same  allurement  been 
played  before  them !  How  many  might  have 
committed  David's  murder  and  adultery,  had 
they  been  under  David's  circumstances  I  How 
many  might  have  denied  and  forsworn  Christ 
with  Saint  Peter,  had  they  been  surprised 
with  the  same  danger !  How  great  a  part  of 
the  innocence  of  the  world  is  nothing  else  but 
want  of  opportunity  to  do  the  wickedness 
they  have  a  mind  to !  And  how  many  for- 
bear sinning,  not  because  God's  grace  has 
wrought  upon  their  wills,  but  because  a  mer- 
ciful Providence  has  kept  ofi"  the  occasion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  degree  of  God's 
delivering  men  from  temptation  ;  a  benefit 
which,  for  the  common  ends  of  his  providence, 
he  sometimes  vouchsafes  to  all  sorts  of  men 
promiscuously,  but  most  eminently  and  fre- 
quently to  the  good  and  pious,  whom  for 
higher  and  better  ends  he  often  rescues  and 
presjerves  from  the  first  offers  and  approaches 
of  sinful  objects  and  occasions,  and  thereby 
gives  his  first  answer  to  that  most  important 


and  divine  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer ; 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."' 

2dly,  We  are  now  in  the  next  place  to  con- 
sider such  persons  as  advanced  a  step  farther, 
and  as  they  are  actually  entered  into  tempta- 
tion ;  and  so  also  God  is  at  hand  for  tneir 
deliverance.  But  here  we  must  first  premise, 
what  it  is  "  to  enter  into  temptation."  And 
that  in  one  word  is,  for  a  man  to  meet  with 
such  objects,  to  converse  v/ith  such  occasions, 
and  to  be  brought  under  such  circumstances 
of  life,  as  have  in  them  a  peculiar  fitness  to 
provoke  and  draw  forth  the  working  of  his 
corruption,  whatsoever  it  be ;  but  especially 
of  that  particular  corruption  which  is  strongest 
and  most  predominant  in  him.  So  that  a 
man  finds  something  ready  to  take  hold  of  his 
heart  and  affections,  which  he  cannot  easily 
keep  off,  or  disengage  himself  from.  Thus 
when  a  covetous  man  meets  with  opportu- 
nities of  gain,  fit  to  feed  and  patify  his  co- 
vetousness ;  or  a  proud  aspiring  man  with 
honours  and  preferments,  suited  to  his  pride 
and  ambition  ;  or  lastly,  a  lustful  man  with 
objects  or  incentives  apt  to  kindle  and  inflame 
his  lust,  with  other  the  like  provisions  for  the 
several  sinful  appetites  of  man's  corrupt  na- 
ture, such  an  one  must  know  that  he  is  entered 
into  temptation  ;  his  standing  is  slippery,  and 
his  retreat  doubtful,  and  what  the  issue  will 
be  in  his  final  coming  off,  God  alone  knows, 
in  whose  sole  power  it  is  to  fetch  him  out  of 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  to  work  his  deliverance. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  by  the  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  favours  of  divine  mercy,  a 
person  so  engaged  may  come  off  clear  and 
entire,  so  that  the  temptation  shall  not  be 
able  so  much  as  to  fasten,  or  make  the  least 
impression  upon  him ;  but  then  this  is  very 
rare,  and  no  more  than  possible,  and  not  to  be 
effected  but  by  a  power  infinite  and  divine. 
For  as  it  was  6od  who  suspended  the  natural 
force  of  that  material  fire  from  acting  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  three  children  mentioned  in 
Daniel  iii.  so  it  is  God  alone  who  must  control  ; 
the  fury  of  this  spiritual  flame  from  seizins  : 
upon  the  soul,  having  always  so  much  fuel 
and  fit  matter  there  for  it  to  prey  upon. 

And  for  an  eternal  monument  of  his  good- 
ness, he  has  not  left  us  without  some  such 
heroic  instances  as  these  upon  record  in  his 
word,  that  so  the  saints  may  receive  double 
courage  and  confidence,  having  their  delive- 
rance not  only  sealed  and  secured  to  them  by 
promise,  but  also  that  promise  ratified  and 
made  good  to  them  by  precedents  and  ex- 
amples, like  so  many  stars  appearing,  both  to 
direct  and  to  comfort  the  benighted  traveller. 

And  here,  first  of  all,  we  have  Joseph 
brought  under  as  fierce  a  trial  as  the  wit  and 
malice  of  hell  could  contrive,  being  tempted 
to  a  vile  action  by  two  of  the  most  staggering 
inducements  that  could  well  work  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  to  wit,  power  and  favour  in  his 
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I  lord's  family,  if  he  complied  with  the  tempta- 
I  tion  ;  and  toe  shame,  infamy,  and  reproach  of 
'  the  very  villainy  he  was  tempted  to,  in  case 
he  refused  it.  And  no  doubt,  so  long  as  the 
slander  was  believed  of  him,  he  lav  in  prison 
,  under  as  black  a  note  of  ingratitude  ana  base- 
ness, and  with  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  all 
goo(l  men,  as  the  charge  of  so  foul  a  crime,  if 
true,  must  deserve<lly  have  branded  him  with. 
And  now,  could  any  thing  be  imagined  so 
grievous  and  intolerable  to  a  virtuous  mind,  as 
to  bear  the  infamy  of  a  lewd  and  base  Rct, 
only  for  refusing  to  commit  it  ?  Yet  this  was 
the  plunge  and  temptation  which  he  was 
brought  into,  but  God  brought  him  out  of  it, 
and  that  without  the  least  spot  or  sully,  but 
with  a  mind  as  clear,  and  a  conscience  as 
unblemished,  as  the  reputation  it  has  given 
his  immortal  name  to  all  posterity. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  cast  our  eye  upon 
Moses  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  that  is,  in  the 
shop  of  the  Devil,  the  school  of  vice,  the  scene 
Mid  sink  of  all  lust  and  impurity,  and  the 
very  high  road  to  perdition  ;  so  that  perhaps 
;he  court  of  Egypt  was  a  gpneater  plague  than 
my  that  afterwards  befell  Egypt ;  a  place  in 
vhich  he  was  to  converse  with  all  sorts  of 
Ilurement,  to  walk  upon  traps  and  snares,  to 
ave  all  his  senses  accosted  with  continual 
lessages  from  the  Devil ;  and  in  a  word,  to  see, 
^r,  and  taste  nothing  but    the  pleasures  of 
1,^  and  scarce  to  be  able  to  look  off  from  a 
Dptation.   This  was  his  condition,  and  thus 
IS  he  bred  and  trained  up,  as    the  son  of 
araoh*s  daughter,"  a  candidate  for  hell,  and 
Tobationer  for  damnation.   And  yet  even 
e,  as  it  were  in  the  very  bosom  of  sin  and 
th,  God  preserved  him  innocent  and  un- 
ched,  and,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  clean  and 
,  while  all  was  drenched  with  a  foul  and 
lling  dew  round  about  him.   Nor  did  God 
erve  him  only  from  ill  things,  but  pre- 
d  him  also  for  great,  and  perhaps  the 
test  that  Providence  ever  thought  fit  to 
rve  by  the  hand  of  a  mere  man.  ^ 
ain.  Such  another  instance  have  we  in 
i,  encountered  with  a  temptation  which 
n  happens,  and  is  seldomer  resisted ;  to 
n  ofler  to  make  his  way  to  a  promised 
3  and  sceptre  by  the  blood  of  his  bitter 
vowed  enemy,  then  perfectly  at  his 
;  and  a  ereater  temptation  certainly 
hardly  beuill  a  man,  than  that  which 
promise  him  with  one  stroke  both  to 
his  ambition,  and  to  satisfy  his  re- 
to  put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  his 
enemy  under  his  feet.   And  yet,  as 
i;  and  alluring  as  this  offer  was,  David 
lething  withm  him  stronger  than  the 
t  assaults  of  those  two  violent  and 
lin^  affections ;  something  that  would 
tr  him  to  be  disloyal  to  ^in  a  crown, 
Ive  pottcssion  of  that  kmgdom  from 
1,  of  which  God  himselihad  given 
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him  the  reversion.  No  temptation  eould 
make  him  snatch  Gotl's  work  out  of  his  own 
hands,  whose  sole  prerogative  it  is  to  dispose 
of  crowns  and  kingdoms^  to  appoint,  and  to 
exclude,  and  to  hasten  as  well  as  alter  iucees- 
sions. 

But  now,  may  there  not  be  yet  a  greater 
temptation  than  either  of  theso  1  something 
more  glistering  than  a  crown?  and  more 
luscious  than  roTcnge  ?   If  there  may,  surely 
it  was  that  which  Saint  Paul  and  Bamabai 
met  with  in  Acts,  xiv.  the  offer  of  divine 
worship  and  adoration.   For  to  be  like  God 
was  the  first  temptation,  which  robbed  man 
of  his  innocence ;  and  so  pertinaciously  was 
this  urged  upon  these  two  apostles  by  the 
men  of  Lystra,  that  it  is  said,  verse  18,  '*  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  could  hardly  restrain  them 
from  doing  sacrifice  to  them  /  for  the  oxen, 
the  garlands,  and  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  were 
all  ready  for  that  purpose.   But  now,  how 
did  this  strange  cixo^Mri^  think  we,  affect  and 
work  upon  these  holy  men  ?   Why  to  be  sure^ 
not  as  it  would  have  worked  upon  a  Simon 
Magus,  whose  whole  heart,  soul,  and  study, 
was  set  upon  being  canonized  and  worshipped 
by  the  sottish  Samaritans  for  a  kind  of  demi- 
god, (Acts,  viii.  10  ;)  nor  yet  as  it  would  have 
affected  a  Herod,  who  would  needs  be  a  fpd 
too,  though  of  the  rabbIo*s  and  the  Devil'e 
making,  (Acts,  xii.  22.)   But  these  men, 
whose  hearts  God  had  touched  with  a  true 
and  tender  sense  of  religion,  were  so  far  from  I 
beinff  exalted,  tliat  they  were  cast  down.  > 
humbled,  and  astonished  at  such  impious  and  \ 
extrava^nt  honours  ;  and  no  doubt  rejected  j 
them  with  so  ffreat  a  horror  and  detestation,  - 
that  they  would  much  rather  have  been  sacri-  i 
ficed  themselves,  tlian  have  endured  any  to  j 
sacrifice  to  them. 

Now  in  all  these  notable  instanees  of  sne- 
cess  affaiust  temptation  we  must  observe  this; 
that  the  tempting  object  was  brought  home 
and  close  to  them,  and  laid  directly  before 
them,  and  that  with  all  imaginable  advan- 
tages of  allurement,  together  with  full  oppor- 
tunity and  power  to  commit  the  sin  which 
they  were  tempted  to ;  and  yet  the  persons  so 
tempted  came  off  as  we  have  shewn)  not  in 
the  least  tainted  or  prevailed  upon.  From 
all  which  it  is  evident,  that  God  secures  his 
saints  against  temptation,  not  only  by  ante- 
cedent preventions  keeping  them  from  it,  but 
also  by  his  subsequent  grace  supporting  them 
under  it,  and  bringing  them  victorious  out 
of  it,  which  is  the  second  degree  of  delive- 
rance. 

.  Sdly  and  lastly.  We  are  to  consider  the 
persons  hitherto  spoken  of,  as  not  only  en- 
tered into  temptation,  but  iUso  as  in  some 
measure  prevailed  upon  by  it.  For  that  a  per- 
son truly  pious,  sincere,  and  sound  at  the 
heart  towards  God,  may  through  the  inveigle- 
ments of  the  world,  and  the  frailty  of  his  own 
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nature,  be  sometiines  surprised,  and  for  a  while 
drawn  into  the  ways  of  sin,  I  do  no  more 
doubt  or  question,  than  that  a  sound  and 
healthful  constitution  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
ordered with  heats  and  colds,  battered  with 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  indisposed  hjr 
swellings  and  breakings  out ;  and  yet  all  this 
without  destroying  the  main,  substantial 
health  and  habit  of  the  body.  And  he  who 
asserts  the  contrary,  and  acknowledges  no 
holiness  but  what  is  perfection,  will  upon 
trial  find  it  a  much  easier  matter,  by  the 
faulty  passages  of  his  life,  to  prove  himself 
sinful  and  unholy,  than  by  the  very  best  and 
holiest  of  them  to  prove  himself  perfect. 

But  that  I  may  give  some  light  and  resolu- 
tion to  this  great  and  weighty  case  of  con- 
science, how  far  a  person  truly  godly  and  re- 
generate may,  witnout  ceasing  to  be  so,  be 
prevailed  upon  by  temptation,  I  will  here  set 
down  the  several  degrees,  steps,  and  advances, 
by  which  a  temptation  or  sinful  proposal 
gradually  wins  and  gains  upon  the  soul,  and 
those  all  of  them  comprised  in  Saint  James, 
i.  14^  15.  "Every  man,"  says  the  apostle, 
*'  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath 
conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin  :  and  sin, 
when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  I 
say,  in  these  words  we  have  a  full  and  distinct 
account  of  five  several  steps  or  gradations,  by 
which  a  temptation  mws  upon,  and  at  length 
prevails  over  the  souls  of  men. 

1st,  The  first  of  which  we  may  call  seduc- 
tion. As  when  the  mind,  being  surprised,  or 
suddenly  struck  with  the  taking  representa- 
tion of  some  sinful  act  or  object,  begins  to 
think  of  it,  so  as  by  such  thoughts  to  be  for 
the  present  drawn  aside  from  its  duty.  For 
seduction  literally  and  properly  si^ifies  a 
man's  been  drawn  away,  or  drawn  aside.  As 
the  Greek  word  here  has  it.  He  is  M  rns 
ixt^fitieif  f SfXx^^ivof,  drawn  off,  or  drawn  away 
by  his  concupiscence.  As  for  instance ;  when 
a  man  is  intent  upon  the  honest  works  of  his 
calling,  and  two  or  three  lewd  companions 
come,  and  desire  his  company  to  a  deoauch  ; 
here  he  first  be^ns  to  hearken  to  the  proposal, 
and  to  think  with  himself  of  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  which  he  might  find  by  comply- 
ing with  it.  During  which  thought  he  ceases 
for  that  time  to  intend  the  business  he  was 
upon  before,  or  to  employ  his  mind  about  it. 
And  this  is  seduction,  the  first  invading  step 
of  a  temptation,  whereby  it  seizes  a  man's 
thoughts  and  actually  draws  him  off  from  his 
duty,  by  diverting  the  intention  of  his  mind 
from  that  to  something  else  ;  much  like  the 
first  unbending  of  a  bow,  which  though  it  doe9 
not  spoil  it,  yet  for  the  present  renders  it 
unserviceable. 

2dly,  The  second  degree  of  temptation  may 
be  called  enticment  or  allurement.  As  when 
a  man  does  not  only  think  upon  a  sinful 
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object  or  proposal,  but  also  suffers  his  thonghts  . 
to  dwell,  and,  as  it  were,  to  brood  npon  it 
with  delight,  pleasing  his  imagination  by  | 
frequent  reflections  upon  it,  and  representing  ' 
it  to  himself  under  its  most  advantageous  | 
colours  and  circumstances,  while  he  thus  turns 
and  rolls  it  about  in  his  fancy.    And  this  is 
expressed  here  by  the  next  Greek  word,  2fXf«- 
^ofAtvoi,  which  the  translation  renders  eniieed^ 
and  imports  in  it  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
practice  of  such  as  cast  or  lay  some  bait  before 
any  fish  or  fowl ;  which,  as  soon  as  they  spy 
it,  do  for  a  while  view  and  look  upon  it  with 
appetite  and  pleasure,  before  they  are  brought 
to  take  it  in  or  swallow  it.    Now  if  a  temp- 
tation chanced  to  be  stopped  here,  the  main 
and  principal  drift  of  it  is  defeated  :  neverthe- 
less this  is  a  great  and  a  dangerous  step  ;  for 
when  it  comes  so  far,  it  rarely  happens  but  it 
proceeds  farther.   And  therefore, 

3dly,  The  third  degree  is,  when,  after  such 
possession  had  of  the  thoughts  and  fanc^,  the  i 
temptation  comes  to  make  its  way  into  the 
consent  of  the  will,  and  to  gain  that  great 
fort  also  ;  so  that  the  mind  begins  to  purpose, 
and  accordingly  to  contrive  the  commission 
of  the  sin  proposed  to  it ;  and  this  the  Greek 
text  here  calls  w>.7i«fcZdvuv^  to  conceive  ;  tXrm 

ii  i'x,^fcla  wT^'Xet^ouffoe.t  when  lustf  or  concu- 
piscence, has  conceived;  so  that  the  soul  hereby 
grows,  as  it  were,  big  and  impregnate  with  a 
temptation.  In  which  case,  as  all  immoderate 
fulness  naturally  endeavours  after  evacuation  j 
and  vent ;  so  the  soul  now  becomes  restless,  I 
and,  as  it  were,  in  labour,  till  it  disburdens  \ 
itself,  and  discharges  what  it  has  thus  con-  i 
ceived,  by  some  sinful  act  or  commission. 
And  this  directly  introduces  and  brings  in,  I 

4thly,  The  fourth  degree  of  prevalence  which  ! 
a  temptation  gets  over  the  soul ;  and  that  is,  I 
the  actual  eruption  of  it  in  the  perpetration  | 
or  commission  of  the  sin  suggested  to  it ;  and  ; 
this  in  the  foremen tioned  place  of  Saint  Jaxnes  j 
is  called  tUthm  AfA»pTtup,  to  bring  forth  sin  / 
when  lust  or  concupiscence  in  the  heart  sends 
forth  a  cursed  brood  or  litter  in  the  actions  ;  I 
like  a  fountain,  which  having  been  for  some  ' 
time  imprisoned  and  pent  up  in  the  bowels  of  < 
the  eartn,  at  length  forces  its  way  through,  i 
and  casts  forth  its  streams  with  a  violent^  un- 
controlled effusion.  ' 

fithly.  The  fifth  and  last  degree,  completing 
the  vii^ry  which  temptation  obtains  over  a  ; 
man,  is,  when  sin  comes  to  that  pitch,  as  to 
rei^,  and,  hj  a  frequent  habitual  commission 
of  it,  to  domineer  and  lord  it  in  a  man's  con- 
versation ;  in  respect  of  which  we  are  said, 
(Rom.  vi.  17,)  "  to  be  the  servants  of  sin,"  as 
not  being  in  our  own  power,  nor  bavins  the 
disposal  and  command  of  our  own  faculties, 
but  upon  all  occasions  beine  turned  and  car- 
ried aoout  by  the  t3rrannic^  impure  dictates 
of  an  overruling  corruption  ;  in  which  respect 
also  we  are  said,  (Rom.  vii.  23,)    to  be  led 
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captive  hj  sin,"  as  being  conquered  and  over- 
mastered by  the  violent  assaults  of  it,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  pinioned  and  fettered,  (as 
slaves  and  conquered  persons  use  to  be,)  and 
80  by  consequence  p«t  out  of  all  possibility 
either  of  resistance  or  escape. 

And  this  the  apostle  Saint  James,  in  the 
forecited  p1a<^  calls  riXcTy  ifAstftimv,  ^the 
finishing  of  sin  ;"  ^  AfAmpriet  AwrtKvthhm 
diroKuti  BtivmroWf  ''when  sin  is  finished,  it  brings 
forth  death.**  And  it  is  frequen^  and  con- 
tinuance in  sin  which  properly  finishes  it ; 
for  it  is  this  which  gives  it  its  full  maturity 
and  utmost  perfection,  which  habituates,  and 
even  turns  it  into  another  nature,  which  a 
single  act  or  commission  of  sin  cannot  do. 
And  when  a  man  comes  once  in  this  manner, 
not  only  to  act  sin,  but  even  to  be  acted  and 
possessed  by  it,  as  an  absolute  slave  to  all  its 
commands,  he  is  then  ripe  for  hell  and  perdi- 
tion, and  fit  only  to  be  sent  thither  by  the 
next  destroying  providence. 

These  are  the  several  degrees  by  which  a 
temptation  srows  and  prevails  upon  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  which  that  I  may  the  better  repre- 
sent and  set  before  you  at  one  view,  I  shall 
gather  and  sum  them  up  all  into  one  instance ; 
and  it  shall  be  that  of  Demas,  mentioned  by 
the  apostle,  (2  Tim.  iv.  10,)  ''Demas  hath 
forsaken  us,  having  loved  this  present  world.'* 

Here  we  will  first  consider  Demas  in  full 
communion  with  the  church,  and  a  zealous 
professor  of  Christianity  ;  during  which  strict 
and  self-denying  profession  it  is  suggested  to 
his  mind  (by  the  Devil,  we  may  be  sure) 
what  profit  and  advantage  he  might  reap  by 
relinquishing  this  severe  course,  and  swim- 
ming with  the  common  stream  of  the  world. 
And  this  thought  prevails  so  far  with  him, 
as  to  tike  him  off  from  his  accustomed  strict- 
ness in  the  actual  pursuit  of  his  duty.  And 
this  is  the  first  degree  of  temptation,  which  is 
called  seduction.  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
entertain  and  feed  his  mind  with  frequent 
thoughts  of  those  worldly  gains  and  emolu- 
ments, reflecting  upon  them  with  much 
pleasure  and  complacency.  And  this  is  the 
second  degree  uf  temptation,  which  the  scrip- 
ture calls  a  being  enticed  or  beguiled.  From 
this  he  goes  on,  and,  from  the  pleasure  of  these 
thoughts,  begins  to  purpose  and  intend  to  put 
them  in  execution.  And  this  is  that  third 
degree  of  temptation,  by  which  sin  is  said  to 
conceive.  From  hence  he  ma kes  a  step  farther, 
and  actually  lays  down  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  so,  striking  ofi^  to  the  world, 
fully  executes  those  purposes  and  intentions ; 
which  is  the  fourth  degree  of  temptation,  by 
which  sin  is  said  to  Mng  forth.  And  lastly, 
having  come  so  far,  he  adds  the  concluding 
cast,  and  continues  and  perseveres  in  the  sin- 
ful pursuit  of  his  worldly  advantages,  never 
returning,  nor  recovering  himself  dv  repen- 
tanee,  to  bis  former  profession.  And  thus  at 


len^h  we  see  him  got  to  the  top  of  his  sin, 
which,  by  this  perseverance  in  it,  he  properly 
finishes  and  completes,  and  so  stands  register- 
ed in  the  black  roll  of  final  apostates. 

Having  thus  reckoned  up  the  several  de- 
grees of  temptation,  and  set  before  you  the 
fifttal  rovind  and  series  of  the  Devil's  methods 
for  destroying  souls,  let  us  now  in  the  next 
place  inquire,  how  far  God  vouchsafes  to 
deliver  the  pious  and  sincere  out  of  them. 

In  answer  to  which  I  first  of  all  afiirm,  that 
God's  methods  in  this  case  are  very  various, 
and  not  to  be  determined  or  declared  by  any 
one  standing  or  universal  assertion*. 

Sometimes,  by  a  total  and  entire  deliver- 
ance, he  delivers  them  from  every  d^;ree  and 
encroachment  of  a  temptation. 

Sometimes,  he  lets  them  fall  into  the  first 
degree  of  it,  and  receive  it  into  their  thoughts  ; 
but  then  delivers  them  from  the  second,  which 
is.  to  cherish  and  continue  it  there  by  frequent 
pleasing  reflections  upon  it. 

Sometimes  he  gives  way  to  this  too,  but 
then  hinders  it  from  coming  to  a  full  purpose 
and  consent  of  will. 

Sometimes  he  lets  it  go  thus  far  also,  and 
suffers  sin  to  conceive  by  such  a  purpose  or 
consent ;  but  then,  by  a  kind  of  spiritual 
abortion,  stifles  it  in  tlie  very  birth,  and  so 
keeps  it  from  breaking  forth  into  actual 
commission. 

And  fourthly,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
his  most  wise  providence,  he  sometimes  per- 
mits a  temptation  to  grow  so  powerful,  as  to 
have  "  strength  to  bnng  forth,"  and  to  defile 
the  soul  with  one  or  more  gross  actual  erup- 
tions. 

But  then,  in  the  last  place,  by  a  mighty, 
overpowering  grace,  he  very  often  (as  some 
assert)  or  always  (as  others  affirm)  keeps  it 
from  an  absolute,  entire,  and  final  conquest. 
So  that  sin  never  comes  to  that  height,  as  to 
reign  in  the  godly,  to  bear  sway,  and  become 
habitual.  But  though  its  endeavours  are  not 
always  extinguished,  nor  its  sallyings  out 
wholly  stopped,  yet  its  dominion  is  broke.  It 
may  sometimes  bruise  and  wound,  but  it  shall 
never  kill.  It  may  possibly  be  committed, 
but  it  shall  never  come  so  far  as  to  be  finished. 
But  the  Spirit  of  God  will  interpose,  and  cut 
it  short  in  its  prc-gress.*  This,  I  say,  is  the 
judgment  of  some  in  t  his  great  and  arduous 
point ;  who  accordingly  apply  that  glorious 
supporting  promise  made  (in  Kom.  vi.  14,^  to 
all  who  are  actually  in  a  state  of  grace,  that 
"  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  them." 

Now  the  foregoing  particulars,  upon  a  due 
improvement  of  them,  will  naturally  teach 
us  these  two  great  and  important  lessons  : 

1st,  Concerning  the  singular  goodness  as 
well  as  wisdom  of  our  great  Lawgiver,  even 

*  JfemoroiMl.— That  there  ere  lome  remarks  of  the  Mune 
nature,  conceming  the  etepe  and  progreeiof  iln,  in  SermoD 
XXII.  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 
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In  the  strictest  and  severest  precepts  of  our 
religion. 

2dl7,  The  other  concerning  the  best  and 
surest  method  of  dealing  with  the  tempter 
and  his  temptations. 

Of  each  of  which  very  briefly. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  them.  The  severest 
precepts  of  Christianity  seem  to  be  those  which 
abridge  men  in  the  very  first  motions  and 
desires  of  their  corrupt  aflections  ;  such  as  are 
delivered  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew. 
According  to  which,  anger  passes,  in  the 
gospel  account,  for  murder  ;  and  looking  and 
lusting,  for  adultery.  Which  are  hard  lessons, 
you  will  say ;  and  indeed,  considered  barely 
in  themselves,  cannot  well  appear  otherwise. 
But  then,  if  you  consider  withal,  that  the  just 
reward  of  murder  and  adultery,  without 
repentance^  (which  is  not  so  easy  a  work  as 
some  imagme,)  is  certain  and  eternal  damna- 
tion, and  that  lust  and  anger  directly  lead  to 
them  ;  is  it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  too,  to  hinder  the  consummation  of 
those  soul-wasting  sins,  by  obliging  us  to 
withstnud  them  in  their  first  infancy  and 
beginnings  ?  For  then  it  is  certain  that  they 
may  be  dealt  with  and  suppressed  with  mucn 
more  ease,  than  when,  by  several  degrees  of 
lust  and  desire  cherished  and  allow^,  they 
are  ready  to  break  forth,  and,  as  it  were,  even 
force  their  way  into  actual  commission.  Is  it 
not  a  much  safer  and  surer  way  to  victory,  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  his  weakness,  than  in  his 
full  strength ;  while  he  is  yet  levying  his 
forces,  than  when  he  has  actually  taken  the 
field  ?  to  crush  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg,  than 
to  grapple  with  it  when  it  is  grown  a  serpent  1 
Is  it  not  much  easier  to  prevent  the  concep- 
tion of  sin,  than  to  suflFer  it  to  conceive,  and 
then  to  forbid  it  to  bring  forth  ?  to  suffer  lust 
and  anger  to  boil,  and  rage,  and  ferment  in 
a  man's  breast  without  control,  and  then  to 
damn  him  for  a  lustful  or  revengeful  act, 
which  perhaps,  after  such  a  progress  made  by 
those  sins  in  his  desires,  it  is  scarce  morally 
in  his  power  to  forbear  1 

Certainly  it  is  a  much  greater  mercy  and 
tenderness  to  the  souls  of  men,  to  represent 
the  first  movings  of  the  heart  towards  any 
forbidden  object  as  unlawful  in  themselves, 
and  destructive  in  their  consequence,  and 
thereby  to  incite  the  soul  to  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance of  them  while  they  may  be  mastered, 
and  with  ten  times  less  trouble  extinguished, 
than,  after  they  are  once  actually  committed, 
they  can  be  repented  of.  No  doubt  sin  is 
both  more  easily  and  effectually  kept  from 
beginning,  than,  being  once  begun,  it  can  be 
stopped  m>m  going  on.  For  every,  even  the 
least  motion  towards  sin,  not  immediately 
checked,  (though  it  be  but  in  the  thoughts,) 
is  a  certain  step  to  a  farther  degree,  and  con- 
sequently a  dangerous  preparative  to  the  very 
last  completion  of  it.   And  therefore  all  those 
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precepts  of  Christ,  which  seem  at  first  tww  to 
carry  with  them  so  much  of  rigour  and  aeve- 
rity,  are  indeed  quite  contrary,  and  nothing 
else  but  the  gracious  and  benign  contiivncw 
of  a  superlative  wisdonMtnd  mercy  oombioiiig  | 
to  do  us  good  ;  of  wisdom,  as  suggesting  the  i 
best  course  to  prevent  sin  ;  and  of  mercy,  as  j 
prescribing  the  surest  way  to  save  the  aooL  | 

2dly,  The  other  great  lesson  which  we  may  | 
leam^from  the  foregoing  particulars  is,  con-  , 
cerning  the  most  efifectual  method  of  dealina  • 
with  the  tempter  and  his  temptations ;  and  j 
that  is,  to  follow  the  method  or  their  dealing  I 
with  us.  A  temptation  never  begins  where 
it  intends  to  make  an  end. 

Would  the  Devil  tempt  a  man  to  rebellion  I 
He  will  not  persuade  him  to  set  tip  hit 
standard,  to  take  up  arms,  and  declare  himself  '. 
immediately,  unless  he  have  to  deal  with  one  ; 
who  is  as  much  fool  as  knave,  (a  very  unfit 
composition  to  make  a  rebel  of ;)  but  he  will 
first  tempt  him  to  ambition,  then  to  diseon-  | 
tent,  then  to  murmuring  or  libelling  against  ' 
his  superiors,  and  from  that  to  caballing  with  I 
factious  and  seditious  malecontents  like  him- 
self, and  by  these  several  ascents  and  degrees 
the  tempter  will  effectually  form  and  faMii<m 
him  into  a  perfect  Absalom,  a  Catiline,  or  a 
Cromwell,  in  time. 

Or  would  he  work  a  man  up  to  the  height 
of  debauchery  or  uncleannessf  Why,  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  too  black  and  impudent  a  | 
proposal  to  bid  him  leap  into  his  neighbour's  | 
oed  presently.   And  therefore  he  will  make  '■ 
his  approaches  like  a  more  experienced  artist,  I 
first  inveigling  him  with  loose  thoughts ;  from  ' 
thence  leading  him  to  impure  desires;  and  ■ 
from  such  desires  to  the  farther  incentives  of  j 
lewd,  lustful,  and  licentious  conversation  :  and 
by  these  several  stages  of  filth  and  folly  he  I 
shall  at  length  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  guilt  I 
and  infamy,  as  shall  render  him  a  public 
nuisance,  a  very  pest  and  infection,  and  able  : 
to  give  the  very  air  he  breathes  in  the  plague^  | 
or  something  worse.  | 

These  are  some  of  the  Devil's  methods  by 
which  he  tempts  and  destroys  souls;  and 
such  as  are  spiritually  wise  will  take  the  very 
same  course  to  preserve  them.  So  that, 
would  a  man  keep  the  Devil  out  of  his  life 
and  actions?  let  him  keep  him  out  of  his 
thoughts  and  desires.  And  so  long  as  he  ob- 
serves this  way  of  dealing  with  him,  that  man 
surely  can  be  in  no  danger  of  the  guilt  of 
murder,  who  makes  a  conscience  of  the  first 
sallies  of  an  angry  thought  or  an  abusive 
word  ;  nor  is  he  under  any  likelihood  of  being 
ever  brought  to  defile  his  neighbour's  bed, 
who  dares  not  allow  himself  in  a  wanton  look 
or  a  lewd  desire. 

But  on  the  contrar^r,  can  any  one  in  his 
wits  think  to  secure  himself  from  the  practice 
of  any  vice,  after  he  has  suffered  it  to  fix  and 
seat  itself  in  his  affections  ?   Will  he  let  the 
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Devil  (the  most  expert  «f  wrestlers)  get  with- 
in him,  and  then  expect  that  he  should  not 
throw  him  1  The  divine  wisdom,  I  am  tnie, 
prescribes  ns  quite  other  methods  for  our 
spiritual  security,  oven  the  sure  and  sovereiffn 
methods  of  prevention.  God's  prescription  is, 
that  we  bestir  ourselves  betimes  ;  that  we  nip 
sin  when  it  b^ins  to  bud  in  the  thought^ 
and  crop  it  off  as  soon  as  it  shoots  forth  in  the 
desires.  And  though  possibly  such  severe  dis- 
ciplines and  restraints  of  ourselves  may  look 
but  like  chimeras  or  romances  to  persons  im- 
mersed in  their  sensuality,  and  enslaved  to 
their  vice,  yet  thev  are  really  great  and  ne- 
cessary duties,  and  such  as  must  be  practised, 
and  therefore  certainly  may. 

And  the  better  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
so,  let  this  one  consideration  always  dwell 
upon  our  minds ;  that  there  is  no  man  so 
far  hardened  by  and  overgrown  with  sin 
at  present,  but  there  was  a  time  of  his  life 
once,  in  which  his  heart  could  have  served 
him  to  have  done  all  this.  And  if,  by  a  long, 
inveterate  course  of  sinning,  he  has  since  (in 
effect)  sinned  away  his  liberty  and  his  con- 
science so  far,  as  to  become  insensible  and  in- 
flexible, and  unable  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
that  which  would  both  have  wfongfat  and 
prevailed  upon  him  heretofore,  such  a  moral, 
acquired  impotence  ought,  in  aU  reason,  to 
lie  at  his  own  door ;  for  it  is  certain  that  he 
cannot  charge  it  upon  God.  whose  wisdom, 
justice,  and  goodness  is  such,  that  he  never 
fails  those,  who  are  not  first  failing  to  them- 
selves. 

To  whom  thmfore  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  LXV. 

DELIVERANCE  FROM  TEMPTATION  THE 
PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

PART  II. 

"  The  Lord  knoweth  ttow  to  deUver  Uie  godly  out  of  Um^ 
tatkms. "  —  2  Pbtsb,  y.  ». 

I  HAVE  formerly  made  some  entrance  into 
these  words,  in  which,  after  a  short  explica- 
tion and  account  given  of  these  two  things, 
namely, 

Ist,  Who  are  here  to  be  understood  by  ttie 
ffodfy  ;  And, 

2dly,  What  is  here  meant  by  temptation  ; 

I  cast  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  words 
under  these  following  particulars : 

1st,  To  shew  how  far  God  delivers  persons 
truly  pious  out  of  temptation. 


2dly,  To  shew  what  is  the  grand  motive  or 
impulsive  causei,  inducing  God  thus  to  de- 
liver tiiem.  And, 

ddly,  and  lastly.  To  shew  why  and  upon 
what  grounds  this  is  to  be  reputed  so  great  a 
mercy  and  so  transcendent  a  privilege. 

The  first  of  these  three  I  have  already  des- 
patched, and  proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  namely,  To  shew  what  is  the  prime 
motive,  or  ^nd  impulsive  cau»B,  indusing 
Grod  to  deliver  persons  truly  pious  out 
temptation. 

^w  this  is  twofold  : 

1st,  The  free  mercy  of  Grod.  And, 

2dly,  The  prevailing  intercession  of  Christ. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these ;  the  free, 
sovereign  inclination  of  divine  mercy.  Con- 
cerning which,  if  we  duly  and  exactly  consider 
the  absoluteness  and  simplicity  of  the  divine 
nature,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
conceptions  which  we  form  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently more  rational,  than  to  state  the  first 
reason  or  impulsive  cause  of  all  Grod's  actings 
within  himself.  So  that,  as  we  must  acknow- 
ledge  the  different  issue  and  success  of  persons 
brought  into  the  same  condition  of  danger  or 
distress,  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  exercise 
or  suspension  of  the  divine  mercy  towards 
such  persons ;  in  like  manner  are  we  to  re- 
solve the  exercise  or  suspension  of  this  merer 
into  the  divine  will. 

Thus  in  the  present  case :  that  one  man  is 
delivered  out  of  the  plunees  of  temptation, 
and  another  suffered  to  sink  and  perish  under 
them  ;  it  is  from  an  act  of  mercy  vouchsafed 
to  the  one.  and  not  to  the  other ;  and  that  this  is 
not  equally  vouchsafed  to  both,  it  is  from  the 
free  resolution  of  that  sovereign,  supreme  will, 
which  "  has  mercy  upon  whom  it  will  have 
mercy,"  and  is  by  no  means  bound  to  save  or 
deliver  those  who  have  freely  destroyed  them- 
selves. 

And  that  this  is  so  is  evident :  for  if  the  first 
motives  or  impulsive  cause  of  this  deliverance 
were  not  wholly  from  Grod  himself,  then  it 
must  proceed  from  something  in  the  person 
who  is  to  be  delivered  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be 
either  from  the  necessity  of  his  condition 
needing  such  a  deliverance,  or  from  the  worth 
and  fioodness  of  his  person  deserving  it.  But 
it  will  appear  to  be  from  neither.  Not  from 
the  necessity  of  his  condition  in  the  first 
place :  for  if  this  were  the  first  and  chief 
cause  inducing  God  to  deliver  men,  then  it 
would  equally  do  the  same  for  all  in  the  same 
condition.  But  the  contrary  is  too  manifest ; 
for  some  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
temptation  are  delivered,  while  others  are 
suffered  to  perish  by  it.  Nor  yet,  in  the  next 
place,  can  the  cause  of  this  deliverance  bo 
stated  upon  the  goodness  or  piety  of  the , 
son  delivered.  For  certain  it  is,  that  no 
gree  of  piety  whatsoever  could  ever  yet 
solutely  privilege  the  very  best  of  men  i 
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being  tempted,  that  is  to  say,  either  from  first 
entering  into,  or  for  some  time  continuing 
under  a  temptation ;  as  several  in  all  ages, 
who  have  been  most  remarkably  pious,  have 
found  and  felt  by  sad  experience.  Nor  is  it 
less  certain,  that  it  is  not  a  man's  pietj  which 
is  the  cause  inducing  God  to  voncusafe  him  a 
final  deliverance  out  of  temptation,  forasmuch 
as  it  could  not  antecedently  induce  God  at 
firsi  to  rescue  or  keep  him  from  it,  when  yet 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  piety  of  the  said  per- 
son must  needs  have  been  at  that  time  greater 
and  more  untainted,  than  after  the  tempta- 
tion had  made  some  breach  upon  it,  as  it 
always  in  some  measure  does,  before  the 
tempted  person  comes  to  be  perfectly  con- 
quered by  it.  As,  for  instance,  it  must  of 
necessity  bring  him  to  the  commission  ^f  it ; 
and  (if  it  were  no  more)  this  must  needs  de- 
grade his  piety  to  a  lower  pitch  than  it  was 
at  before  the  temptation  began.  And  then  if 
a  higher  degree  of  piety  could  not  obtain  so 
much  of  God  as  to  keep  the  man  from  first 
entering  into  the  snare^  surely  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  after  he  had  lost  some  degrees 
of  that  piety  by  being  taken  and  held  in  it, 
it  should,  under  those  disadvantages,  be  more 
prevalent  with  God  to  deliver  him  out  of  it, 
than  at  first  to  keep  him  from  it ;  which  ex- 
perience shews  it  did  not. 

And  therefore  it  is  clear,  that  the  first  grand 
motive  or  impulsive  cause  of  this  deliverance 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  thing  inherent 
in  the  person  delivered,  but  in  the  sole  and 
sovereign  good-will  and  pleasure  of  his  great 
deliverer. 

But  you  will  say.  Does  not  the  text  itself 
state  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  deliverance, 
upon  the  godliness  of  the  person  delivered? 
For  does  not  the  apostle  here  expressly  tell 
us,  that  they  are  "  the  godly  whom  God  de- 
livers out  of  temptation  V* 

To  this  I  answer,  that  in  all  the  actings  of 
divine  mercy  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  first  impulsive  cause  of  the  act,  and  the 
proper  quahficatiou  of  the  object  upon  which 
that  act  is  exerted :  the  confusion  of  which 
two,  frequently  occasions  no  small  mis- 
takes and  blunders  in  discoursing  about  these 
matters. 

God  promises  deliverance  out  of  temptation 
to  the  godly,  and  yet  their  godliness  is  not 
the  cause  of  this  deliverance,  any  more  than  of 
God's  making;  such  a  promise.  It  is  indeed 
the  qualification  of  the  person  who  is  to  be 
delivered  ;  so  that  without  it  the  deliverance 
(upon  a  federal  account,  as  was  said  before) 
would  not  be  ;  but  still  the  cause  of  it  is  quite 
another  thing. 

A  prince,  for  instance,  has  a  hundred  of 
his  subjects  in  captivity,  and  makes  a  declara- 
tion that  he  will  redeem  so  many  of  them  as 
are  of  such  a  certain  age,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  rest.   Now,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  say 


that  their  being  of  such  an  a^  was  the  fint  , 
impulsive  cause  inducing  their  prince  to  re-  [ 
deem  them ;  but  his  own  gw>d  pleasure,  | 
which  first  made  him  take  up  a  resolution  to  | 
redeem  such  persons,  and  to  make  this  the 
condition  of  it.   Their  being  indeed  of  saeh 
an  age  is  the  qualifying  condition,  rendering  : 
them  the  proper  objects  of  such  a  redemption ;  > 
so  that  such,  and  none  but  such,  are  redeemed.  ■ 
But  the  cause  of  that  redemption  it  is  not, 
that  being  (as  we  have  shewn)  to  be  sought 
for  elsewhere. 

Now  the  case  is  much  the  same,  where  €rod 
vouchsafes  to  deliver  men  out  of  temptation. 
Whence  is  it,  that,  upon  such  trials  De&lling  > 
men,  some  few  escape,  and  in  the  issue  are  • 
brought  off  without  ruin,  while    thousands  i 
fall  at  their  right  hand  and  at  their  left  V*  Is 
it  the  extreme  misery  of  their  condition 
movinp;  God's  compassion,  or  the  worthiness 
of  their  persons  re<iuiring  this  of  his  justice^ 
which  causes  their  deliverance  ?  No  ;  these 
are  not,  cannot  be  the  cause,  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned ;  they  are  indeed  the  pro-  ■ 
per  qualifications  rendering  them  fit  to  be 
delivered,  but  the  free  mercy  or  good  pleasure  | 
of  God  is  the  main,  leading,  impulsive  cause  | 
that  actually  they  are  delivered. 

The  tiling,  therefore,  which  is  eminent  from  ; 
first  to  last  in  this  whole  transaction  is  mercy  ;  | 
mercy,  which  is  its  own  argument ;  mercy,  . 
the  first  and  grand  motive  of  which  is  itself.  , 
For  if  it  were  not  so,  what  could  there  be  in  ^ 
a  sinful,  polluted  creature  to  engage  it?  There  | 
is  indeed  enough  to  need,  but  nothing  to  de-  I 
serve  it.  But  the  divine  compassion,  where-  | 
soever  it  fixes,  removes  all  obstacles,  answers  > 
all  objections,  and  needs  no  other  reason  of  | 
its  actings,  but  its  own  sovereign,  absolute,  ^ 
unaccountable  freedom.  I 

2dly,  The  other  impulsive  cause  of  God's  ' 
delivering  the  saints  out  of  temptation,  is  the 
intercession  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  And 
this  does  not  in  the  least  derogate  from,  or  . 
contradict  our  first  assertion,  ascribing  this 
great  work  and  benefit  only  to  divine  mercy: 
forasmuch  as  it  is  the  sole  effect  of  mercy, 
that  we  have  such  an  intercessor  ;  and  there 
is  no  opposition  in  subordination. 

Now  the  two  great  parts  of  Christ's  priestly 
office  are  his  meritorious  satisfaction,  and 
continual  intercession.  By  the  first  of  which 
he  purchased  for  us  all  spiritual  blessings,  and 
by  the  latter  he  actually  applies  them.  The 
first  he  perfected  here  on  earth  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  latter  he  now  performs  in 
heaven.  | 

And  with  what  efficacy  and  success  he  dis-  ' 
charges  this  great  work  of  intercession  there,  I 
sufficiently  appears  from  that  constant,  never- 
failing  prevalence  which  still  attended  his 
prayers  nere.  For  he  himself  expressly  tells 
Ui»,  that  "the  Father  always  heard  him," 
(John,  xi.  42.)   Heaven  was  always  open  to 
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his  prayersy  and  they  could  not  but  enter, 
where  he,  who  made  them,  did  command. 
There  could  be  no  frustration  or  denial,  where 
every  request  had  the  force  of  a  daim,  and 
eyery  petition  was  founded  in  a  purchase. 

The  divinity  of  Christ's  person,  and  the 
surpassing  value  of  his  merits,  put  a  comman- 
ding sovereignty  into  all  his  desires  ;  so  that 
every  thing  which  he  asked  of  his  Father  was 
indeed  a  petition  of  right ;  and  since  his  divi- 
nity made  him  able  to  give,  it  was  one  part  of 
his  humiliation  that  he  vouchsafed  to  ask. 
And  for  this  reason,  some  of  his  requests  run 
ttyh  imperatario,  in  a  kingly  dialect ;  and  we 
sometimes  find  him  not  only  preaching,  but 
also  praying,  as  one  "  having  authority 
[John,  xvii.  24,}    Father,  I  will  that  those 
irhom  thou  hastgiven  me  be  with  me,  to  behold 
ny  fflory."   It  was  not  a  mere  prayer,  but  a 
wind  of  compound  address,  made  up  of  peti- 
ion  and  demand. 
And  now  this  way  of  asking,  as  high  and 
s  efficacious  as  it  is,  is  wholly  employed  by 
hrist  for  delivering  the  saints  out  of  tempta- 
on.   Judas,  we  know,  was  tempted,  ana  fell 
ithout  recovery.   Peter  also  was  tempted, 
id  fell,  but  rose  again.   Now,  whence  was 
is  difference  in  the  issue  of  the  temptation  ? 
hv,  those  words  of  our  Saviour  will  inform 
(Luke,  xxii.  31,)  ^  Simon,  Simon,  Satan 
th  desired  to  have  thee,  that  he  may  sift 
e  as  wheat.'*   And  according  to  his  desire 
had  him,  and  sifted  him  to  the  utmost, 
'  discovered  how  much  chaff  and  foul  stuff 
lodged  in  his  heart,  which  he  himself 
w  not  of.   Yet  still  for  all  this,  the  wheat 
but  sifted  only,  not  destroyed  ;  and  Christ 
i  us  the  reason  of  it  in  the  next  words, 
lave  prayed  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  And 
hrist  had  not  i>rayed  for  him  in  that 
ched  condition,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
d  scarce  have  prayed  for  himself, 
r  though  indeed  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
3t  supplication  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
Qeaus  to  bring  a  man  out  of  temptation, 
metimes  the  temptation  is  so  far  before- 
with  a  man,  that  it  prevents  him,  seiz- 
d  prepossessing  his  will  and  affections  ; 
tat  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  has  no 
o  pray  against  it ;  but,  like  a  thief,  it 
ipon  him,  and  then  binds  his  hands 
ps  his  mouth,  so  that  he  can  neither 
heart  nor  hand  to  call  in  aid  from 
.   In  which  forlorn  estate,  if  Christ 
ot  in  his  stead,  and  solicits  his  Father 
mccours  of  recovering  grace,  the  sin- 
ft  remediless  in  the  cruel  grasp  of  his 
X  enemy,  to  be  crushed  and  devoured 
%t  his  pleasure. 

low,  what  Christ  did  for  Peter  and 
his  saints,  while  he  was  here  upon 
e  same  he  still  does,  and  that  with 
e^  for  all  believers  know  that  he  is 
a ;  where  he  has  changed  his  place 


indeed,  but  not  his  office ;  his  condition,  but 
not  his  affection. 

What  it  was  to  be  tempted,"  our  Saviour 
knew  of  old,  by  the  sura,  but  sharp  convic- 
tions of  his  own  experience ;  and  therafore 
treats  such  as  are  tempted  with  all  the  sympa- 
thizing tenderness,  that  fellowship  in  suffering 
can  produce  in  a  mind  infinitely  merdful  of 
itseli;  as  it  is  expressljr  affirmed,  (Heb.  ii. 
18,)  For  in  that  he  himself  hath  sufiered, 
being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  those  also 
who  are  tempted."  To  which  we  may  add 
those  words,  (Heb.  vii.  25,)  that  he  liveth 
for  ever,  to  make  intercession  for  us."  And 
from  both  together  we  have  all  that  comfort, 
that  a  boundless  compassion,  supported  by  an 
infinite  power,  and  an  endless  auration,  can 
afford. 

And  this  is  that  invaluable  advantase 
which  we  reap  from  having  such  an  **  High- 
Priest,  as  can  be  touched  with  the  feelinff  of 
our  infirmities."  For  as  he  who  has  broke  a 
limb,  having  his  choice  of  several  chirurgeons 
eoually  skilful,  would  much  rather  choose  one 
who  had  not  only  cured  many  others,  but  had 
also  suffered  the  same  disaster,  and  felt  the 
same  pain  and  anguish  of  a  broken  limb  him- 
self :  for  that  from  such  a  hand  he  might  ra- 
tionally expect  not  only  a  sound,  but  asentle 
cure ;  a  cure  in  which  compassion  should 
combine  with  skill,  and  make  one  ingredient 
in  every  application. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  not  so  much  thepoat- 
ness,  the  power,  and  majesty  of  our  inter- 
cessor, that  should  animate  persons  under  a 
temptation  to  address  to  him,  as  his  havinff 
drank  of  the  same  cup,"  and  passed  through 
the  same  furnace  himself.  From  which  one 
endearing  consideration  it  is,  that  the  prayers 
of  such  persons  find  stronger  arguments  to 
enforce  them  in  the  breast  of  him  who  hears, 
than  they  can  derive  from  the  heart  of  him 
who  makes  them. 

For  as  it  is  commonly,  and  perhaps  very 
truly  said,  that  none  knows  the  heart  of  a 
father,  but  he  who  has  been  a  father ;  so  none 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  pursued  and  worried 
with  the  restless  buffets  of  an  impure  spirit, 
but  he  who  has  endured  the  same  terrible 
conflict  himself.  Christ  has  endured  it,  and 
his  experience  moves  his  compassion,  and  his 
compassion  engages  his  prayers:  and  where 
he  has  promised  us  his  prayers,  we  may  pro- 
mise ourselves  the  success. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn,  that  the  great  im- 
pulsive cause  of  the  saints'  deliverance  out  of 
temptation,  is  partly  the  free,  sovereign,  dis- 
tinguishing mercy  of  Crod,  and  partly  the 
mediatorial  intercession  of  Christ:  that  is. 
they  have  a  gradous  Father,  and  a  powerful 
Advocate ;  and  therefore,  being  aasaulted, 
they  are  not  conquered,  and  being  tempted, 
are  not  destroyed. 

But  now,  by  way  of  objection  to  the  fore- 
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Soing  particulars,  you  will  say  ;  Does  not  this 
octrine  open  a  door  to  presumption,  and 
naturally  encourage  men  to  venture  them- 
selves into  temptation,  by  giving  them  such 
assurances  of  an  after-deliverance  from  it? 
Does  it  not  tend  to  lessen  the  awe  and  dread 
they  should  have  of  their  spiritual  danger,  by 
telling  them  that  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
intercession  of  Christ  are  engaged  for  their 
recovery  ? 

I  answer.  No  ;  for  as  the  persons  who  are 
here  said  to  be  delivered  are  persons  truly 
sanctified,  and  regenerate  by  a  principle  of 
grace,  which  has  wrought  upon  and  changed 
their  nature,  (so  much  being  implied  in  the 
very  name  and  character  of  the  godly,)  so  it  is 
utterly  against  the  very  nature  of  such  a 
principle,  to  draw  such  consequences  from 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  intercession  of 
Christ.  For  moral  ingenuity  could  not  do  so, 
and  therefore  grace  much  less.  The  love  of 
God,"  says  the  apostle,  (2  Cor.  v.  14,)  "  con- 
straineth  us."  And  as  it  is  impossible  for  a 
principle  of  love  to  exert  acts  oi  hatred,  so  it 
18  equally  impossible  for  a  principle  of  holiness 
to  suggest  to  the  heart  such  villainous  deduo- 
tions,  as  to  make  the  very  mercy  of  God  an 
ar^ment  to  offend  him.  Every  faculty  or 
principle  is  carried  hj  its  own  nature,  as  by  a 
strong  bias,  to  act  suitably  to  itself  ;  and  you 
may  as  well  expect  that  the  fire  should  cool, 
or  the  water  dry,  or  a  false  proposition  issue 
from  a  true,  as  that  a  principle  of  grace  should 
arffue  or  discourse  in  this  manner.  He  who 
is  bom  of  God,"  says  the  apostle,  (1  John,  iii. 
90  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God." 
That  is,  the  principle  which  constitutes  a  man 
'*a  new  creature,"  cannot  incline  or  induce 
him  to  sin.  And  therefore,  how  did  Joseph 
answer  and  repel  the  temptation  which  ac- 
costed him?  Why,  he  neither  pleaded  the 
disgrace  nor  danger  that  might  ensue  upon  it, 
but  the  utter  inconsistency  of  that  principle 
which  he  both  acted,  and  was  acted  by,  with 
the  commission  of  so  vile  a  fact.  How  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness,"  says  he,  (Gen. 
xxxix.  9.)  Not  only,  "how  shall  I,"  but, 
"  how  can  I  do  it."  As  if  he  had  said,  There 
is  something  within  me  so  utterly  contrary  to 
and  so  wholly  averse  from  this  wicked  pro- 
posal, that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  I  cannot 
frame  or  bring  my  will  to  it 

In  like  manner,  for  persons  regenerate, 
acting  by  that  principle  which  makes  them 
so,  to  take  confidence  to  venture  upon  a  temp- 
tation, from  an  assurance  of  God's  mercy  or 
Christ's  intercession,  is  a  thing  absolutely 
unnatural,  and  consequently  impossible. 

But  you  will  say.  How  then  can  a  person, 
endued  with  thismighty  and  divine  principle, 
come  ever  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  a  tempta- 
tion? 

Why,  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  such  an 
one  doea  not  always  act  according  to  this 
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principle,  but  sometimes,  either  throngb  sor- . 
prise,  or  neglect  of  his  duty,  or  remissnesB  in  \] 
It,  or  want  of  watchfulness  over  himself,  the 
working  force  and  energy  of  this  misfatj  i 
principle  comes  for  a  while  to  suspend  iti 
actings,  and  to  lie,  as  it  were,  stupified,  or  m 
a  trance ;  the  giant  is  asleep,  and  tho  sword 
of  the  Spirit,"  is  not  drawn,  during  which 
fatal  interval  or  cessation,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  take  their  advantage  to  assault,  and  get 
ground  even  of  the  best  of  men. 

Nevertheless,  the  case  is  surely  veiy  difie- 
rent,  when  a  man,  thus  overtaken  with  a  kind 
of  spiritual  slumber,  drops  into  a  temptation ; 
and  when,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  soul  awake,  he  argues  and  de- 
oates  the  matter  with  himself  for  and  against 
the  temptation  ;  and  in  the  issue  of  that  de- 
bate comes  at  length  to  a  formed  resolution  to 
venture  upon  it,  from  a  confidence  that,  after 
he  has  took  his  fill  of  his  sin,  the  divine  mercy 
will  deliver  him  out  of  it :  this,  I  say,  is  a 
case  so  vastly  different  from  the  former,  that 
though  the  former  may  very  well  consist  with 
a  habit  of  piety  and  smcenty,  yet  this  latter 
looks  so  veiy  ill,  and  has  in  it  something  so 
desperately  wicked,  that  I  very  much  question 
whether  it  be,  or  can  be,  incident  to  the  heart 
of  a  person  truly  re^^enerate. 

But  because  this  is  so  great  a  mystery  of 
iniquity,  and  apt  to  work  so  fatally  upon  the 
minds  of  such  as  think  themselves  sincere  and 
regenerate,  but  indeed  not  so  ;  I  think  it  may 
be  of  no  small  use  to  look  into  and  resolve 
this  case  of  conscience,  namely,  whethw  a 
regenerate,  a  godly,  or  sincere  person,  (whieh 
are  all  but  several  words  for  the  same  thins,) 
can  have  any  rational  assurance,  before  he 
enters  into  a  temptation,  that  being  once  pre- 
vailed upon  by  it,  he  shall  in  the  issue  be  de- 
livered out  of  it. 

To  which  I  answer  in  these  two  propositions: 

1st,  That  a  person  under  such  circumstances 
can  have  no  antecedent  assurance  one  way  or 
other,  either  that  he  shall  or  shall  not  be 
delivered.  And, 

2dly,  That  it  is  more  probable,  and  that  he 
has  greater  reason  to  believe,  that  he  shall  not 
be  delivered,  than  that  he  shall. 

Of  both  of  which  propositions  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  thing  will  bear. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  them,  I  affirm, 
that  such  an  one  cannot  certainly  and  posi- 
tively con«lude  that  he  shall  not  be  delivered  ; 
forasmuch  as  this  would  be  a  bold,  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  the  counsels  of  God,  and 
a  limitation  of  that  mercy,  the  precise  mea- 
sures of  which  are  determined  by  bounds 
known  only  to  God  himself.  But  this,  I  must 
confess,  is  an  error  of  such  a  nature,  that  men 
need  not  be  much  cautioned  against  it,  as 
being  still  more  apt,  in  all  their  expectations 
of  mercy,  to  conclude  too  much  for,  than  at 
all  against  themselves. 
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And  therefore  I  affirm  also  on  the  other 
side,  that  much  less  can  a  person  thus  offering 
himself  to  temptation  have  any  ground  of 
assurance,  that  he  shall  in  the  issue  be  brought 
out  of  it. 

For  the  clearing  of  which  matter  we  must 
observe,  that  the  temptations  here  spoken  of 
are  generally  such  as  lead  to  great  sins ;  great, 
I  say,  either  for  the  matter  of  them,  such  as 
are  blasphemies,  perjuries,  rebellions,  murders, 
adulteries,  thefts,  extortions,  and  the  like ;  or 
great  for  the  manner  of  committing  them,  as 
bein^  committed  a^inst  the  clear  light  and 
conviction  of  conscience,  or,  as  the  Scripture 
sometimes  expresses  it,  **  presumptuously,  and 
with  a  high  hand,"  and  with  full  delibera- 
tion.  All  which  kind  of  sins  wound  and 
waste  the  conscience,  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit, 
hazard  a  man's  final  and  eternal  estate,  and, 
in  a  word,  make  a  very  great  and  dangerous 
alteration  in  his  spiritual  condition. 
I     Thoee,  I  say,  are  the  sins  which  we  are  now 
treating  of ;  for  such,  and  such  only,  the  Devil 
drivoii  at  in  most  of  his  temptations,  whether 
'  he  effects  them  or  no  ;  but  stiU  the  malignity 
of  a  temptation  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
greatness  of  the  sin,  which  it  dcdgps  to  bring 
a  man  to.   And  concerning  these  nns  I  affirm, 
that  when  any  man  is  tempted  to  them,  he 
can  have  no  sufficient  assurance^  that,  in  case 
he  should  be  prevailed  upon  by  them,  God 
will  deliver  him  out  of  them.   And  the  full, 
!  serious,  thorough  consideration  of  this  is  that 
Naming  sword,  which  €rod  has  placed  before 
the  door  and  entrance  of  every  such  tempta- 
tion, to  warn  all  who  value  the  present  peace 
!  and  future  happiness  of  their  souls,  to  fly  from 
i  it,  as  they  would  from  the  regions  of  death 
'  and  the  mansions  of  the  damn^ 
{     But  ^ou  will  say  ;  Have  there  not  been 
;  several  instances  of  persons  whom  God  has 
i  delivered  out  of  temptation,  after  they  have 
'  been  prevailed  upon  by  it  ?   And  if  so,  may 
not  others  in  foHowinff  times,  of  the  same 
qualifications,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, antecedently  assure  themselves  of  the 
same  deliverance  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  of  all  persons 
whom  God  has  at  any  time  delivered  out  of 
temptation,  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  pro- 
duce any  one  who  ever  entered  into  it  with 
such  a  presumption.  But,  2dly,  I  add  more- 
over, that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  man  to 
assure  himself,  that  his  qualifications  and  cir- 
cumstances are  exactly  the  same  with  those 
who  have  been  delivered.  Besides  that,  in 
the  last  place,  there  is  nothing  to  oblige  God 
to  vouchsafe  the  same  mercy  to  persons  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

But  you  will  urge  farther,  that  there  are 
not  only  instances  and  examples,  but  also 
,  promises  of  such  a  performance  in  several 
;  places  of  the  Scripture,  and  particularly  in 
j  the  text,  where,  by  **  Crod's  knowing  how  to 


deliver,"  the  apostle  no  doubt  meant  his  will 
and  purpose  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temp- 
tation. And  if  so,  may  not  such  persons  be 
beforehand  sure  of  their  deliverance  ?  since 
where  there  is  a  promise  on  God's  part,  there 
may  and  ought  to  be  an  assurance  on  ours. 

To  this  also  I  answer,  —  that  we  are  still  to 
remember,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  the 
like  promises  are  made  immediately  to  any 
particular  person,  but  only  in  general  to  the 
godly  and  regenerate ;  amonp^t  which  no 
man  can  with  any  rational  evidence  account 
himself,  while  he  is  either  actually  committing 
or  at  least  purposing  to  commit  some  great 
sin  ;  as  every  man  under  the  power  of  such 
temptations  (as  we  have  mentioned)  certainly 
is.  And  consequently,  while  he  cannot  be 
sure  of  his  regeneracy,  neither  can  he  be  sure, 
that  a  promise  made  only  to  the  regenerate 
does  at  all  belong  to  him. 

But  you  may  yet  say ;  Suppose  that  such 
an  one  had  a  former  assurance  of  his  regene- 
rate state,  may  he  not  now,  from  his  remem- 
brance of  that,  draw  a  present  assurance  that 
he  shall  be  delivered  out  of  all  temptations  ? 

For  the  clearing  of  which,  I  observe,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  assurance. 

1.  The  first  consisting  in  such  a  certain  per- 
suasion of  a  man's  regenerate  estate,  as  is  sub- 
ject to  no  mistake  ab^ut  it. 
^  2.  The  second  consisting  in  such  a  persua- 
sion, as  excludes  all  actual  doubting  of^ it. 

Which  two  sorts  of  assurance  differ  as  much 
from  one  another,  as  a  man's  being  sure  of  a 
thing  differs  from  his  being  only  confident 
of  it ;  which  latter  he  may  very  easily  be,  and 
yet  be  far  enough  from  the  former.  Accord- 
iiigly*  in  the  case  now  before  us,  I  shall  not 
consider  that  first  sort  of  assurance,  consisting 
in  an  infallible  persuasion  of  a  man's  rege- 
nerate estate ;  it  oeing  much  questioned  by 
niany,  whether  such  an  assurance  be  attain- 
able in  this  life,  unless  by  the  special  and  im- 
mediate gift  of  God  :  albeit  all  confess,  that 
in  case  he  should  vouchsafe  to  any  one  so  high 
a  privilege,  it  would  certainly  be  attended 
with  such  a  confirmed  habit  of  holiness,  as 
would  effectually  keep  him  who  had  it  from 
all  gross  and  deliberate  sins. 

But  then  as  for  the  other  sort  of  assurance, 
which  only  excludes  all  actual  doubting  of  a 
man's  regenerate  estate,  it  is  much  another 
thing  ;  for  being  raised  chiefly  upon  the  stock 
of  a  forward  confidence,  and  not  supported 
with  an  equal  measure  of  grace,  it  may  rise 
and  fall,  ebb  and  flow,  and  in  many  cases, 
and  with  several  persons,  come  at  length 
totally  to  be  lost. 

Which  bein^  premised,  I  answer  to  the 
foregoing  question  in  the  negative,  and  that 
upon  the  ground  of  a  double  hypothesis.  As, 

1st,  Of  that  which  holds,  that  apegm^y 
regenerate  may  fall  from  his  r 
tburough  his  sin  cease  to  be 
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Accordine  to  which  opinion  the  person  here 
spoken  o^  who  is  either  actually  committing, 
or  fully  proposing  to  commit  some  great  sin, 
has  no  small  reason  to  suspect  the  case  wholly 
altered  with  him  as  to  his  regeneracy,  and 
that,  whatsoever  he  was  before,  he  is  now 
fallen  from  it :  and  consequently,  notwith- 
standing any  former  assurance  of  it,  can  at 
present  lay  no  claim  to  a  promise,  made  only 
to  persons  continuing  under  that  estate. 

2d]y,  The  other  hypothesis  or  opinion,  upon 
which  I  ground  a  farther  answer  to  the  afore- 
said question,  holds  the  certain  final  perseve- 
rance of  every  regenerate  person  in  a  state  of 
regeneracy.  And  according  to  this  indeed,  if 
a  man  be  once  truly  assured  that  he  is  in 
such  a  state,  it  must  follow  that  he  will  be 
always  in  the  same.  But  then  I  add,  that  it 
does  not  also  follow  that  he  shall  always  be 
assured  that  he  is  so.  But  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  truth  of  a  man's  former  assurance, 
in  the  case  of  great  sins  committed,  becomes 
very  questionable,  as  most  likely  (for  all  his 
former  confidence)  to  have  been  taken  up  at 
the  first  upon  false  grounds,  and  consequently 
must  needs  sink  and  cease,  though  his  regene- 
rate estate  should  continue.  For  even  a  true 
proposition  may  be  assented  to  upon  a  mis- 
taken ground.  And  as  to  the  point  now 
before  us  :  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
former  assurances  (though  never  so  free  from 
all  doubtfi  when  first  entertained)  will  vanish 
upon  a  present  great  guilt ;  since,  admitting 
that  it  should  not  wholly  change  a  man's 
regenerate  state,  yet  it  will  be  sure  to  blot  and 
weaken  (if  not  quite  extinguish^  those  evi- 
dences which  he  had  once  built  his  assurances 
thereof  upon.  David  no  doubt  was  a  person 
truly  regenerate,  and  in  favour  with  God, 
and  so  continued  to  his  life's  end ;  and  as 
little  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  at  most 
times  he  fully  reckoned  himself  to  be  what 
really  and  in  truth  he  was :  but  that  with  a 
constant,  uninterrupted  confidence  he  always 
tliought  himself  so,  cannot,  I  am  sure,  with 
any  warrant  from  Scripture,  be  affirmed. 
For  though  we  find  him  sometimes  with  a 
kind  of  triumphant  assurance  declaring,  that 
God  held  him  b^r  his  right  hand,"  and  that  he 
would  "  both  guide  him  with  his  counsel,  and 
after  that  receive  him  into  glory,"  (Psalm 
Izxiii.  24,)  expressions  (one  would  think)  of  a 
confidence  too  high  to  rise  higher,  and  too 
strong  to  bo  brought  lower  ;  yet  elsewhere  we 
find  this  mighty  hero  upon  the  very  brink  of 
despair,  or  rather  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
it,  as  appears  from  those  terrible,  desponding 
outcries,  (Psalm  Ixxvii.  7,  8,  9,)  "  Will  the 
Lord  cast  off  for  ever  ?  and  will  he  be  favour- 
able no  more?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for 
ever?  and  does  his  promise  fail  for  evermore? 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  and  hath 
he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  ?" 
Every  verse,  every  sentence,  and  word  hero 
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speaking  nothiui;  but  the  horrors  of  a  hope-  \ 
less  soul,  und  the  struggles  and  agonies  of 
one  sinking  under  the  dismal  apprehensioDi ;. 
of  the  divine  wrath.   Nor  are  we  so  much  to  ^ 
wonder,  that  such  fearful  breaches  should  be  jj 
made  upon  the  confidence  of  so  eminent  a  ^ 
saint,  ir  we  consider  what  temptations  and  \ 
what  sinful  failings  God  was  sometimeiii 
pleased  to  suffer  him  to  be  overtaken  with.|: 
To  all  which  vicissitudes  of  confidence  mi} 
distrust  about  a  man's  spiritnal  estate,  ««!{ 
may  add  this  farther  consideration  ;  that  a^  n 
cording  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  thsr 
insincerity  of  the  latter  part  of  a  man^s  life  n  i 
a  greater  presumption  a^nst  the  sincerity  d 
the  former  part  of  it,  than  the  sincerity  of 
the  former  can  be  a  security  against  the  insin-  'i 
cerity  of  the  latter.   And  therefore  let  a  man's 
spiritual  state  and  condition  be  as  si^e  and 
good  as  he  would  persuade  himself  that  it  iB, 
yet,  if  he  has  no  certain  knowledge  thereof, 
(as  in  the  case  of  great  guilt  we  have  shewn 
that  it  is  not  to  be  had,)  he  cau  condnde  ( 
nothing  from  such  his  condition  concerning  | 
the  final  issue  of  a  temptation.    From  aU 
which  it  must  follow,  according  to  either  of 
the  forementioned  hypotheses  or  opinion^ 
(without  my  espousing  either  of  them  for  my 
own,)  that,  whether  a  man  really  be  or  be 
not  regenerate,  yet  when  he  is  actually  pre- 
vailed upon  by  a  temptation,  he  cannot  as- 
sure himself  that  God  will  deliver  him  oat 
of  it,  and  consequently,  before  the  temptation, 
can  have  no  certain  prospect  of  such  a  delive- 
rance. 

Well  then  ;  assurance,  in  such  a  case,  we 
have  proved  that  a  man  can  have  none.  Hot 
to  make  a  step  lower,  though  there  be  no 
assurance,  yet  may  there  not  be  at  least  a 
comfortable  expectation  ?  and  though  no  cer- 
tainty, yet  a  likelihood  of  recovery  ? 

Why  yes,  I  cannot  deny  but  that  in  some 
cases  there  may.  But  then  we  must  distin- 
guish of  two  sorts  of  temptation,  or  rather  of 
two  ways  of  entering  into  it.  As, 

1st,  When  a  man  enters  into  it  purely  by 
his  own  free  choice,  no  necessary  business  or 
circumstance  of  his  life  engaging  him  in  it, 
by  unhappily  casting  the  matter  of  a  tempta- 
tion before  him  in  the  course  of  his  lawful 
occasions. 

2dly,  When  a  man  meets  with  a  tempta- 
tion m  the  pursuit  of  his  honest  calling  or 
profession,  or  in  such  a  condition  as  he  is  un- 
avoidably brought  into  by  an  overruling  hand 
of  Providence. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  two  ways  \>y  which 
men  pass  into  temptation.  Concerning  the 
first  of  which  I  affirm,  that  when  a  man 
enters  into  it  by  his  own  free  choice,  putting 
himself  upon  needless,  adventurous  trials,  he 
leads  himself  into  temptation,  and  so  has  no 
cause  to  rely  upon  Gud  for  a  deliverance  out 
of  it.   And  yet  I  do  not,  I  cannot  say^  that 
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God  will  not,  in  the  event,  deliver  such  an 
one.  But  this  I  say,  that  such  an  one  has 
no  ground  to  conclude  that  he  will  ;  and 
withal,  that  for  the  most  part  he  does  not. 
For  hy  thus  stepping  out  of  his  way,  he 
tempts  God  ;  and  that  surely  is  not  the  like- 
liest course  to  keep  the  Devil  from  tempting 
him. 

As  for  the  other  way  by  which  men  pass 
into  temptation,  namely,  in  the  course  of 
their  honest  calling  or  profession,  or  by  some 
overruling  providence  casting  them  under 
•uch  circumstances  as  may  lay  some  tempting, 
alluring  object  before  them  ;  I  do  not  doubt 
but  a  man,  in  such  a  case,  may  comfortably 
and  warrantably  hope  for  such  assistances  from 
God,  as  shall  carry  him  safe  and  successfully 
through  the  temptation,  be  it  what  it  will ;  * 
I  say,  he  may  have  much  greater  eronnds  to 
hope  for  them  in  this,  than  in  the  former 
eases,  but  can  say  no  more ;  and  that  a  hope 
ID  bottomed  is  so  far  from  being  an  act  of 
iresumption,  that  it  is  indeed  a  lower  act  of 
alth,  or  next  to  it,  and  a  justifiable  depen- 
lence  upon  the  power  and  goodness  of  him 
rho  never  by  his  sole  providence  brings  a 
cod  man  into  temptation,  but  that,  sooner  or 
iter,  he  also  opens  a  door  whereby  he  may 
^t  out  of  it. 

And  it  is  in  good  earnest  a  matter  of  some 
tonishment,  to  consider,  what  eminent, 
mt  trium pliant  success  even  weak  persons 
re  had  against  such  temptations  as  they 
re  been  next  to  unavoidably  entangled  in  ; 
\  on  the  other  side,  what  scandalous  falls 
a  the  strongest  and  greatest  heroes  in 
^on  have  met  with,  by  entering  the  lists 
I  their  powerful  and  skilful  enemy,  before 
had  called  them  to  the  combat :  when 
8d  God  thinks  fit  to  call  them  to  it,  the 
e  is  his,  and  the  success  must  needs  be 
erable.    But  God  is  not  bound  to  do 
des,  as  often  as  men  are  pleased  to  be 
on,  and  to  throw  themselves  into  dan- 
od  thereby  create  to  themselves  a  neces- 
ither  of  a  dismal  fall  or  a  miraculous 

illustrate  this  matter  farther,  I  shall 
on  some  instances  of  the  different  suc- 
liich  has  attended  these  two  ways  ot 
ig  into  temptation. 

first ;  how  came  David  to  fall  into  so 
in  as  adultery,  and  Joseph  to  escape 
Igh  the  temptation  was  much  more 
^  and  importunate  upon  Joseph  than 
■pen  David?    Whv,  the  reason  is 
\ :  David  cast  himself  into  it  by  in- 
himself  at  that  time  in  a  course  of 
ind  pleasure,  and  a  gross  neglect  of 
■  of  his  ro3r!iI  office :  for  in  2  Sam. 
ve  find  him  represented  first  lazing 
eouchy  and  then  **  walking  upon  the 
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roof  of  his  house and,  in  a  word,  tarrying  i 
at  home  careless  and  inactive,  and  that  at  the  • 
highest  time  of  action,  a  time  when  the  text 
remarkably  says  tliat  kings  went  out  to  j 
battle,*'  and  when  his  own  armies  were  in  the  : 
field,  and  he  himself  should  have  been  in  the  , 
head  of  them,  as  became  a  prince  whom  God  ; 
Imd  raised  to  that  high  station  for  nobler  ; 
ends  than  to  do  his  business  by  otherty  and  ■ 
assume  the  glory  of  it  to  himself.  | 

On  the  contrary,  Joseph  came  under  the 
temptation  without  any  precedent  act  or  fiinlt  | 
of  his  own,  being  forced  out  of  his  country,  j 
and  carried  as  a  slave  into  Egypt,  and  there  i 
bought  and  sold,  and  at  length  placed  in  a 
family  where  the  Devil  maliciously  laid  a 
snare  for  him,  and  he  as  victoriously  broke 
through  it.    But  had  Joseph,  out  of  a  vain, 
vagrant  humour,  travelled  into  Egypt,  (as  , 
some  do  into  France  and  other  places,)  only 
to  see  the  country  and  to  learn  faihioni^  faa 
the  word  goes,)  and  in  the  course  of  ,  ms 
travels  fallen  into  Potiphar*s  house,  probably 
he  might  have  given  that  lewd  proposil^I  an- 
other icind  of  entertainment,  and,  while  he 
was  learning  fashions,  not  have  refused  so 
fiishionnble  a  temptation. 

Again,  how  came  Moses  to  be  safe  amidst 
all  the  pleasures  and  idolatries  of  Pharaoh's 
court,  and  Peter  to  deny  and  forswear  the 
Son  of  Crod  and  Saviour  of  the  world  in  the 
court  of  the  high  priest,  where  there  was  much 
less  danger  of  forgetting  Crod  and  himself, 
than  there  was  in  the  Egyptian  court,  a  place 
fraught  with  all  sorts  of  vice,  and  without  the 
least  savour  of  God  or  goodness,  virtue  or 
religion?  Why,  the  same  reason  is  to  be 
given  for  this  also  ;  God  by  a  strange  provi- 
dence,  had  placed  Moses  there,  without  any 
consent  or  concurrence  of  his  own ;  and 
accordingly,  having  brought  him  thither  b^ 
his  providence,  he  preserved  him  there  by  his 
grace. 

But  on  the  other  side  :   What  reason  had 
Peter  to  thrust  himself  into  the  high  priest's 
hall,  where  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  to  ven- 
ture himself  into  the  very  mouth  of  that  > 
danger  which  Christ  himself,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  had  so  expressly  warned  him  of? 
Why,  it  was  his  foolish  confidence  and  curi-  j 
osity,  which  betrayed  him  into  that  gazing,  | 
fatal  adventure,  which  had  like  to  have  : 
rifled  his  soul,  and  robbed  him  of  his  faith, 
and,  without  the  interposal  of  a  singular 
graoe^  had  consigned  him  over  to  a  nd  and 
Sua]  apostasy. 

Many  more  tnch  instanees  might  be  pro- 
dueed  of  both  sorts ;  but  I  suppose  these  may 
toffice  to  convince  the  sober  and  considerate^ 
that  the  same  divine  assistances  which  use 
to  be  vouchsafed  to  men  in  God's  way,  are  not 
to  be  expected  by  them  in  the  Devil's  walk. 

And  yet  so  little  is  this  considered,  that  I 
dare  avouch,  that  moat  of  those  deadly  bIo%fs 
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and  falls  given  by  the  tempter  and  his  tempta- 
tions to  the  souls  of  men,  have  been  from 
their  bold,  voluntary,  unwarrantable  putting 
themselves  upon  those  trials,  whicli  God 
would  otherwise  never  have  put  them  upon. 

And  it  is  wonderful  to  consider,  what  ab- 
surd, senseless  pretences  some  allege  for  their 
80  doing  ;  three  of  which  I  shall  briefly  men- 
tion. As, 

1st,  Ask  some  men  how  thev  dare  make 
themselves  spectators  of  all  that  lewdness,  and 
bearers  of  all  that  ribaldry,  immorality,  and 
profaneness,  which  is  oftentimes  seen  and 
peavd  in  some  places  and  companies,  and  those 
in  no  small  request  neither ;  and  they  will 
tell  you,  that  they  do  it  (forsooth)  because 
they  know  themselves  proof  against  all  im- 
pressions from  such  objects.  And  do  they 
indeed  find  themselves  so  upon  experience  ? 
Why  yes,  just  as  much  as  tinder  uses  to  bo 
proof  against  the  sparks  which  fall  upon  it. 
And  generally  such  spiritual  braves,  upon  the 
first  encounter  and  trial  of  their  strength 
this  way,  are  quickly  taught  the  contrary, 
full  sore  to  their  cost,  seldom  coming  off  but 
with  a  baffled  confidence  and  a  bleeding  con- 
science, with  the  shame  of  one  and  the  guilt  of 
the  other. 

2dly,  Others,  in  the  like  case^,  will  tell  you, 
that  they  venture  in  this  manner,  to  create 
in  themselves  a  greater  and  more  lively  hatred 
and  detestation  of  such  practices  by  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  ugliness  and  deformity  of 
them.  Which  kind  of  reasoning  is  just  as  if 
a  man  should  go  into  a  pest-house  to  learn  a 
remedy  against  the  plague. 

But  whosoever  he  is,  who  shall  presume  to 
try  the  strength  and  temper  of  his  soul  by 
such  venturous,  unhallowed  courses  as  these, 
shall  find  that  God  will  leave  him,  and  his 
own  purposes  will  fail  him ;  and  the  sin 
which  he  would  pretend  to  hate  shall  smile 
in  his  face,  and  win  upon  his  heart,  and  by 
secret  encroaches  grow  upon  his  spirit,  till  at 
length  it  has  crept  into  and  lodged  itself 
witliin  the  very  inmost  powers  of  his  soul. 
It  being  usually  with  the  heart  of  man  and  a 
temptation,  as  it  was  with  Esau  and  his 
brother  Jacob ;  while  Esau  was  marching 
towards  him,  he  fully  proposed  to  fight  him, 
but  as  soon  as  he  came  to  him,  he  embraced 
him. 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  to  be  wrote  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  with  the  pen  of  a  diamond, 
(Eccrus.  iii.'26,)  that  "  he  who  loves  danger 
shall  perish  it."  And  that  man  who  can 
be  so  sottishly  iniorant  of  the  nature  of  thinss, 
as  to  think  to  learn  sobriety  amongst  the  de- 
bauched, chastity  in  the  stews,  modesty  at  balls 
and  pla^s,  and  the  like,  will  quickly  come  to 
leave  his  virtue  behind  him,  and  to  take  the 
shape  and  impress  of  that  mould  into  which 
such  courses  and  companies  have  cast  him.  For 
there  is  no  such  thing  as    gathering  grapes 


of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles no  taming  tbs  | 
incentives  of  vice  into  the  instruments  of } 
virtue,  or  growing  holy  by  a  kind  of  anti-  || 
peristasis.  He  who  will  needs  fight  the  Devil  i 
at  his  own  weapon,  must  not  wonder  if  be  > 
finds  him  an  overmatch.  ' 

ddly  and  lastly.  There  are  others  again  who 
run  themselves  upon  these  ungodly  and  fool- 
hardy  adventures,  out  of  an  insolent  con-  \ 
fidence,  that,  in  case  they  should  happen  to  i 
be  worsted  and  foiled  in  them,  they  will  ' 
repent,  and  that  shall  salve  all,  and  set  them 
whole  and  right  agsiin  :  than  which  oonfidence  ' 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  absurd  and  . 
impious  ;  absurd,  because  a  man  hereby  ven- 
tures the  greatest  interest  he  has  in  the  world  ' 
upon  something  not  in  his  own  power;  re-  > 
pentance  being,  upon  several  accounts^  most  < 
particularly  the  gift  of  God :  and  surely  do  i 
man  can  have  cause  to  expect  a  gift,  nay,  j 
the  l>est  of  gifts,  from  God,  while  he  is  ac- 
tually provoking  him.   For  how  can  such  a  ■ 
wretch  assure  himself  that  God  will  give  him  i 
either  grace  to  repent  by,  or  time  to  repent  | 
in  ?    And  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  I 
no  repentance  without  both,  and  as  certain  , 
that  a  man  can  give  himself  neither. 

He  may  perhaps  for  a  while  stop  the  mouth  1 
of  his  crying  conscience  with  some  flattering,  I 
fallacious  promises  of  an  after-amendment  ■ 
But  as  it  was  said  to  the  rich  sottish  worldling  i 
in  the  gospel,  singing  a  requiem  to  his  soul,  | 
and  projecting  his  future  ease,  upon  a  survey  ! 
of  his  present  stores ;  so  may  it  be  said  to  I 
that  man  who  abuses  himself  with  such  false  j 
reckonings  about  his  spiritual  estate,  Thou 
fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  I 
thee;"  and  then  what  will  become  of  all  those 
windy,  abortive  projects  of  a  future  repen- 
tance ?   No  doubt,  a  man  mav  drop  into  bell 
in  the  midst  of  them.   And  that  will  be  a  sad  | 
conviction  to  him,  that  repentance  is  one  | 
thing,  and  a  purpose  to  repent  quite  another.  \ 
And  so  much  for  the  absurdity  of  this  pre-  { 
tence. 

And  then  for  the  impiety  of  it.   It  is  of  so  | 
peculiar  a  malignity  and  opposition  to  the  , 
motions  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that  whosoever  j 
can  take  heart  to  sin  upon  presumption  of  a 
following  repentance,  needs  not  be  much  con-  { 
cemed  about  the  issue  of  any  temptation  ;  for  j 
he  is  already  under  the  power  of  one  of  the 
worst  and  strongest  temptations  that  can  i 
possibly  befall  a  man  ;  and  carries  a  heart  so 
utterly  contrary  to,  and  estranged  from  all 
real  sense  of  piety,  that  the  utmost  commis- 
sion of  the  sin  which  he  is  tempted  to  cau 
hardly  estrange  it  more. 

Such  an  one  is  certainly  in  the  very  gall 
of  bitterness,"  and  under  the  most  binding 
fetters  that  the  Devil  can  well  hold  him  by. 
For  of  all  the  Devil's  engines,  this  Imnosture 
of  a  future  repentance  is  the  chief  and  most 
fatally  efficacious ;  and,  I  dare  afl&rm,  has  sent 


nit>r('  souU  to  liell  than  any  one  thing  else  I 
whatsoever.    Nay,  the  truth  is,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  liow  any  man,  with  his  senses  about 
,  him,  could  venture  upon  an^  deliberate  sin 
■  without  it.   For  come  to  a  sinner  just  as  he 
I  is  entering  upon  the  DeviFs  work,  and  auk 
liim  whetner  he  does  not  know  that  God  has 
threatened  theft,  murder,  and  uncleannesis 
and  the  like,  with  (Uimnation?  and  he  will 
tell  you.  Yes.   And  is  not  God  true  and  just? 
Yes.   And  if  so,  how  dare  you  venture  to 
commit  any  of  these  sins?   Then  whispers 
his  false  heart  this  secret  encouragement  in 
'  his  ear,  that  repentance  shall  step  in  between 
him  and  damnation.   And  so  the  scene  being 
j  thus  laid,  the  man  goes  on,  and  upon  these 
,  terms  complies  with  the  temptation,  and 
,  commits  the  sin  ;  and  God,  perhaps,  in  his 
just  judgment,  never  gives  him  grace  to  repent 
of  it.   But  thi»  is  a  subject  of  so  great  impor- 
tance, that  it  worthily  requires  a  just,  entire 
discourse  by  itself. 

And  thus  liaving  shewn,  that,  which  way 
soever  a  man  passes  into  temptation,  he  can 
have  no  antecedent  assurance  that  God  will 
deliver  him  out  of  it ;  no,  nor  yet  in  the  place, 
so  much  as  a  probable  expectation  of  such  a 
deliveraoes^  unless  the  temptation  befalls  him 
in  the  course  of  his  lawful  occasions,  or  by 
$ome  overruling  providenee  casting  him  upon 
t,  and  not  by  iiis  own  free  choice  and  fault 
teppiug  into  it ;  and  lastly,  since  it  is  certain 
hat  men  fall  into  temptation  this  latter  way, 
t  least  a  hundred  times  for  once  tliat  they 
.11  into  it  upon  the  former  account,  I  sup- 
)8e  there  can  need  no  farther  demonstration 
the  truth  of  that  other  proposition  laid 
wn  by  me,  namely,    That  before  a  man*s 
tering  into  temptation,  it  is  much  more 
ibable,  and  that  he  has  greater  reason  to 
ieve,  that  being  once  prevailed  upon  by  it, 
shall  not  be  delivered  out  of  it,  than  that 
shall.'*  Which  one  thing  seriously  thought 
nd  laid  to  heart,  surely,  one  would  think, 
lid  be  abundantly  enough  to  alarm  any 
I  in  his  wits,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  those 
'  bv-ways,  where  the  entrance  is  dango- 
,  the  retjreat  is  doubtful,  and  the  end  is 
i. 

id  now  to  sum  up  this  whole  argument 
liscourse  in  a  few  words.  If  the  foregoing 
.ions  or  propositions  be  true,  (as  the 
}  world  will  never  be  able  to  prove  them 
Mrise,)  let  any  one  of  sense  and  reason, 
'his  consideration,  that  the  mercy  of  God 
le  intercession  of  Christ  are  engaged  to 
r  the  godly  out  of  temptation,  draw  a 
il  argument  to  venture  upon  a  tempta- 
f  he  can. 

first,  upon  a  principle  of  common 
de  or  humanity,  will  or  can  any  one 
nercy  itself  a  motive  to  sin,  and  tite 
;  kindness  a  provocation  to  the  foulest  I 

es?    Will  a  sod  kick  against  his  | 


I  father's  bowels,  only  biHriiUSi'  he  kiiu>A>  that 
they  yearn  over  him?  And  if  this  be  mon- 
strous and  incredible,  can  we  believe  that 
a  principle  of  grace  can  suggest  or  endure 
sucti  reasonings  as  common  humanity  would 
abhor? 

Or,  in  the  next  place,  will  a  principle  of 
common  pru<lencc  suffer  a  man  under  a  capital 
guilt  to  offend,  prieve,  and  affront  his  advo- 
cate? Shall  I  spit  in  tlic  face  of  him  who  is  to 
plead  for  my  life,  and  1  am  a  dead  man  if  he 
does  not?  And  if  common  sense  will  and 
must  explode  such  practices,  can  a  principle 
of  grace,  which  enlightens  the  understanding 
as  well  as  purifies  the  heart,  carry  a  mnn  to 
that  which  common  sense  would  secure  him 
from  ?  All  these  are  |:aradoxcs  in  rcasun  and 
nature,  and  therefore  infinitely  more  so  in 
religion. 

Well,  but  admit  that  the  enormous  strength 
of  a  man*8  corru])tion  should  so  far  overlx*ar 
all  these  discourses  both  of  reason  and  religion, 
as  to  make  him  Mn,  and  th«-n  presume  upon 
mercy  in  spite  of  them.  Why,  then  it  will 
follow,  that  such  an  one  has  no  reason  in  the 
earth  to  reckon  himself  in  the  number  of  the 
jfodly  and  regenerate,  to  whom  alone  an 
interest  in  those  two  great  benefits  does 
belong  ;  and  consequently,  that  he  presumes 
without  any  grouii<l.  In  which  case,  it  is  not 
this  or  any  other  gospel  doctrine,  but  the 
man's  own  ignorance  and  misapplication  of 
that  to  himself  which  he  has  no  claim  to, 
which  causes  his  presumption. 

And,  therefore,  shew  me  that  man  who  can 
make  such  cursed  inferences  from  those  two 
high  privileges,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
demonstrate  to  him,  that  those  inferences  and 
conclusions  are  much  more  effectual  argu- 
ments to  evince  that  he  has  no  interest  at  all 
in  that  mercy  and  that  intercession,  than 
they  can  be  to  prove  that  that  mercy  and  tliat 
intercession  will  be  employed,  or  concerned  to 
deliver  him  out  of  temptation. 

For  a  principle  of  true  grace ;  nay,  even  a 
probable  persuasion ;  nay,  fiirther,  a  fiill 
assurance  of  that  grace,  would  keep  any  one 
from  arguing  at  such  a  villainous  rate:  foras- 
much as  no  man  ever  attains  to  such  an  as- 
surance but  by  a  long  course  of  piety,  and  a 
habitual,  strict  communion  with  GcmI,  and 
such  an  eminent,  controlling  degree  of  grace, 
as  shall  render  it  morally  impossible  for  a 
person  so  qualified  to  make  sucli  horrid  con- 
clusions. 

But  the  tnith  is,  error  and  a  wicked  mind 
will  draw  poison  out  of  any  thing,  and  turn 
the  choicest  benefits  un<l  the  richest  cordials 
of  the  gospel  into  gall  and  hemlock.  But  for 
all  that,  God  i;»  not  mocked,"  though  men 
love  to  be  deceived.  Nor  are  the  means  of 
«silvatioii  at  all  the  less  so,  because  some  abuse 

Ilutiu  to  their  destruction.  I  am  sure  we  have 
all  cause  to  pray,  that  God  would  keep  us 
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from  80  dangerous  a  delusion  in  so  great  a 
concern. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  LXVI. 

DELIVERANCE  FROM  TEMPTATION  THE 
PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

PART  III 

'*  Tht  Lord  knowtth  how  to  delfm  the  godly  out  of  ttmpts- 
tfona."— 9  Pma,  ii.  9. 

I  HAVE  twice  already  discoursed  upon  this 
text,  in  which,  after  some  short  explication 
and  account  given  both  of  the  sense  and  de- 
siffn  of  the  words,  I  cast  the  farther  prosecution 
01  them  under  these  following  particulars : 

1st,  To  shew  how  far  God  delivers  persons 
truly  pious  out  of  temptation. 

2dlY,  To  shew  what  is  the  arand  motive  or 
impulsive  cause  inducing  God  thus  to  deliver 
them.  And, 

ddly  and  lastly,  To  shew  why  and  upon 
what  grounds  this  is  to  be  reputed  so  great  a 
mercy  and  so  transcendent  a  privilege. 

The  two  first  of  these  I  have  formerly 
treated  of,  and  proceed  now  to  the  third  and 
last,  which  is  to  shew,  why  and  upon  what 
grounds  deliverance  out  of  temptation  is  to  be 
reputed  so  great  a  mercy  and  so  transcendent 
a  privilege. 

In  order  to  which,  as  all  deliverance,  in  the 
very  nature  and  notion  of  it,  imports  a  rela- 
tion to  some  evil  from  which  a  man  is 
delivered,  so  in  this  deliverance  out  of  tempta- 
tion, the  surpassinff  greatness  of  it,  and  the 
sovereign  mercy  shewn  in  it,  will  appiear 
from  those  intolerable  evils  and  mischiefs 
which  are  always  intended  by  and  naturally 
eonse<iuent  upon  a  prevailing  temptation. 
To  give  some  account  of  which  shall  be  the 
business  of  our  present  discourse. 

And  for  this  we  shall  first  in  general  lay 
down  this  as  a  certain  truth.  That  all  the 
mischief  that  sin  can  possibly  do  a  man, 
temptation  designs  him.  All  that  is  valuable, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  it  would  rob 
him  of ;  and  all  that  can  be  called  misery, 
either  here  or  hereafter,  it  would  subject  him 
to.  All  that  a  man  can  enjoy  is  struck  at, 
and  all  that  a  man  can  sufflsr  is  intended ; 
and  if  the  tempter  allows  him  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  desirable  in  this  life, 
it  is  only  to  bereave  him  of  that  which  is 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  other. 


Which  being  so,  as  to  that  liigli  conceru  in 
debate  between  the  Devil  and  the  aonls  of 
men  ;  since  his  malice  is  such,  that  he  cannot 
but  tempt,  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  that  he  am 
do  no  more  than  tempt,  and  that  a  man's 
own  consent  mu8t  be  had  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion. For  if  the  tempter  could  have  his  will 
upon  the  person  temnted,  he  would  acorn  to 
court  where  he  could  compel.  He  would 
make  directly  at  his  head,  ana  not  come  steal- 
ing upon  his  heel.  He  would  break  in  upon 
him  with  open  force,  and  not  stand  pooriy 
waiting  at  his  elbow  with  a  temptation. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  Four  things 
more  especially  are  designed,  and  driven  at  by 
the  tempter  in  all  his  temptations.  Aa, 

1st,  To  begin  with  the  greatest,  and  that 
which  is  always  first  intended,  thongh  last 
accomplished,  the  utter  loss  and  damnation 
of  the  soul.  For  this  is  the  grand  mark  which 
the  tempter  shoots  at,  this  the  beloved  priie 
which  he  contends  so  hard  for. 

And  as  two  enemies  may  be  really  aa  much 
enemies  while  they  are  treating  as  when  they 
are  fighting,  so  the  Devil  bears  the  same  ma- 
lice to  a  man  while  he  tempts  him,  as  when 
he  actually  torments  him.  Temptation  is  the 
way  to  torment,  and  torment  the  end  of 
temptation. 

When  men  first  venture  upon  sinfnl  objects, 
lewd  converse,  and  occasions  of  life  suitable  to 
their  corrupt  humours,  the  face  of  the  tempta- 
tion looks  fair  and  harmless,  the  first  pro- 

f)osaIs  of  it  plausible  and  modest,  and  the 
ast  and  dismal  issue  of  things  is  with  great 
art  and  care  kept  out  of  their  sight ;  so  that 
they  shall  not  perceive  that  their  enemy  is  so 
much  as  about  to  strike,  till  the  final  and  fatal 
stroke  is  effectually  given. 

The  Devil,  perhaps,  offers  thee  pleasure; 
but,  poor  creature!  it  is  thy  life  which  he 
aims  at,  thy  darling  life  which  he  is  driving  . 
a  base  bargain  for.  Or  he  may  lay  wealth  j 
and  riches  Dcfore  thee,  but  be  assured  that  lie 
will  have  somcthinff  for  his  money,  something 
of  more  value  to  thee  than  both  the  Indie^s,  ' 
and  the  whole  world  besides.  Sometimes  he 
courts  with  honour  and  greatness,  but  still 
expects  to  be  well  paid  for  both.  And  as  j 
great  a  prince  as  he  is,  he  never  knights  any 
one,  but  he  expects  more  than  knight's  service 
from  him  in  return.  In  a  word,  he  will  have 
thy  conscience  and  thy  reli^on  by  way  of 
earnest  here,  and  thy  soul  in  full  payment 
for  it  hereafter.  There  is  not  the  least  thing 
in  the  world  which  the  tempter  offers  a  man 
for  nothing ;  not  so  much  as  a  pitiful  mess  or 
morsel  to  relieve  thy  eravinff,  starving  ap- 
petites, but  he  will,  if  he  can,  have  thy  birth- 
right, thy  immortal  birthright  in  exchange 
for  it. 

Could  we  but  look  into  those  mansions  of 
horror,  where  he  has  lodged  so  many  mil- 
lions of  lost  souls,  the  cruel  monuments  of 
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liis  victorious  delusions,  and  whom  almost 
amongst  tliem  all  might  we  not  hear  charging 
his  coming  into  that  woful  estate  upon  the 
overreaching  arts  of  this  great  impoetorY  Some 
we  should  hoar  cursing  those  false  and  falla- 
cious pleasures  which  had  baited  and  beguiled, 
befooled  and  drawn  them  into  those  direful 
pains,  from  which  there  is  neither  respite  nor 
redemption.  Others  we  should  hear  raving 
and  ciying  out  of  those  guilty  gains,  those  ill 
filled  bags  and  deluding  heaps,  which  served 
only  to  treasure  up  wrath  to  the  owners  of 
them,  and  at  lengtn  sink  them  into  a  bottom- 
less pit,  deeper,  and  more  insatiable,  if  pos- 
sible, than  their  own  covetousness.  Otners 
again  we  should  hear,  with  the  height  of  rage 
and  bitterness,  reflecting  upon  those  treache- 
rous, dear-bought  honours,  the  unconscionable 
price  of  their  wretched  souls,  by  which  the 
tempter  hooked  them  into  his  dutches,  blind- 
inff  the  judgment  and  blasting  their  innocence, 
till,  b^  several  steps  of  guilt  and  greatness,  he 
''preferred  them  downwards,"  to  the  place 
prepared  for  such  forlorn  grandees,  where 
they  are  like  to  lie.  for  ever,  cursing  themselves 
as  much  as  formerly  they  were  cursed  by 
others. 

This  is  the  result  and  end  of  all  the  tempter's 
glossing  arts  and  flattering  addresses.  Hell 
<s  the  centre  of  all  his  temptations  ;  for  from 
hence  thejr  were  first  drawn,  there  they  all 
oeet,  and  in  that  they  end. 
And  therefore  let  not  that  man  who  would 
ot  be  fooled  in  so  vast  an  interest  as  his 
Ivation,  fix  his  eye  either  upon  the  outside 
the  beginning  of  a  temptation.   Even  the 
ginning  of  a  tragedy  is  pleasant,  but  the 
»se  of  it  is  not  so.   Let  him  not  judge  of 
lat  the  tempter  intends  b^  what  he  offers  ; 
be  it  what  it  will,  look  it  never  so  gay  or 
at,  can  any  one,  not  quite  abandoned  bv 
imon  sense,  imagine  that  his  mortal, 
wed  enemy  is  at  all  concerned  for  his 
sure,  profit,  or  preferment?  Assuredly 
ling  less ;  in  all  this  he  is  but  setting  his 
;  and  no  man  sets  a  trap,  but  he  baits  it 
He  hates  most  implacabljr,  while  he 
)  most  plausibly.   His  drift  m  everyone 
i  temptations  is  to  separate  between  the 
vnd  its  chief  good  for  ever,  and  to  plunge 
»  a  state  of  misery  both  intolerable  and 
>ngeable. 

ther  than  this  he  cannot  go,  and  short 
i,  if  possible,  he  never  stops.  Every 
ition  not  defeated,  certainly  destroys. 
7  once  casting  a  man  from  his  inno- 
it  carries  him  still  downward  ;  and  he 
lis  so,  falls  farther  and  farther  by  a 

al  rolling  motion,  and  never  leaves 
(unless  staid  by  a  mishty  intervening 

ill  he  comes  to  the  bottom,  or  rather 

lace  that  has  none. 

s  the  natural  course,  way.  and  method 

optation  from  ^st  to  last.   In  the 


beginning  it  flatters,  in  the  progress  of  it,  it 
domineers,  and  in  the  issue  it  damns  ;  alwa^rs 
concluding  (M  not  baflle<l  and  broken  off  in 
time}  in  the  worm  that  dies  not,  and  the 
fire  tnat  is  not  quenched.'* 

But  to  proNmd.  There  are  other  conse- 
quences of  a  successful,  conquering  tempta- 
tion, short  of  damnation,  and  yet  sufficiently 
dreadful  in  themselves.  As, 

2dly,  In  the  second  pUce,  loss  of  a  man's 
peace  with  God  and  his  own  eonscience,  and 
the  weakening,  if  not  extinguishing  all  his 
former  hopes  of  salvation.  It  confounds  and 
casts  a  man  infinitely  backwards,  as  to  his 
spiritual  accounts.  It  degrades  him  from  his 
assurance ;  renders  his  title  to  heaven  dubious 
and  perplexed  ;  draws  a  great  and  discourag- 
ing olot  over  all  his  evidences;  and  even 
shakes  in  pieces  that  confidence  which  was 
formerly  the  very  life  and  support  of  bis  soul^ 
with  new,  terrible,  and  amazing  objections. 

This  is  a  man's  condition  immediately 
upon  the  prevalence  of  a  temptation.  ^  For 
whatsoever  makes  a  breach  upon  his  inno- 
cence, in  the  same  degree  also  certainly  dashes 
his  comforts.  And  for  a  man  to  be  thus 
always  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  fcreatest  concern 
he  has  in  both  worlds,  what  is  it  but  a  kind 
of  temporary  hell,  as  hell  itself  is  chiefly  a 
perpetual  darkness!  And  therefore,  where 
men  cannot  arrive  to  the  high  privil^  of  a 
certainty,  the^  are  glad  at  least  of  a  proba- 
bility of  their  salvation.  But  he  who  has 
once  rifled  and  laid  open  his  soul  to  a  base 
compliance  with  a  temptation,  has  nothing  tc 
relieve  his  tottering,  shaken  hopes  with,  out 
the  weak  and  glimmering  li^bt  of  God's 
general  mercy,  which  many  enjoy  who  shall 
never  taste  of  his  special  favour. 

Look  upon  David,  a  person  represented 
under  as  sublime  and  heroic  a  character  of 
piety  to  posterity,  as  any  one  whatsoever  ;  a 
person  signalized  with  that  peculiar  elogy,  of 
oeing  the  man  after  God*s  own  heart,**  ^1 
Samuel,  xiii.  14.)  And  yet  how  did  this 
glorious  and  great  man,  by  yielding  to  a  foul 
temptation,  undermine  and  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  all  that  comfort  and  confidence  { 
in  God,  which  by  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
strict  living,  he  had  for  many  years  together 
been  building  up ;  so  that  immediately  after 
that  terrible  blow  given  him,  we  find  the 
horror  of  his  sin  and  the  terrors  of  the  Al- 
mighty always  fresh  and  fierce  upon  his 
spirit.  My  sin,"  says  he,  is  continually 
before  me,"  (Psalm  li.  3.)  Nay,  though  he 
received  his  pardon  by  a  particular  message 
from  heaven,  a  pardon  bearing  date  as  early  as 
the  very  confession  of  his  sin,  (for  no  sooner 
had  he  said,  I  have  sinned,"  but  the  prophet 
replies  upon  him  immediately  from  God  him- 
self, 2  Sam.  xii.  13,  **  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin,  thou  shalt  not  die,"}  yet,  not- 
withstanding idl  this,  the  wound  hereby 
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made  upon  his  conscience  was  so  broad  and 
deep,  so  angry  and  inflamed,  that  we  cannot 
find  that  it  was  ever  perfectly  cured  and 
clo:»ed  up  ;  but  still  we  have  him  complaining 
of  broken  bones  and  noisome  sores,  loss  of 
God's  presence  and  decay  of  spiritual  strength, 
mournful  days  and  restless  nights  ;  sometimes 
rising,  and  sometimes  falling,  with  alternate 
hopes  and  fears,  even  to  his  dying  day. 

The  history  of  whose  condition  one  would 
think  abundantly  sufficient  to  set  a  frightful 
look  upon  the  fairest  and  best  dressed  tempta- 
tion. For  though  in  such  a  case,  God  by  a 
sovereign  restormg  mercy  should  at  the  last 
secure  a  man's  eternal  interest,  and  keep  him 
from  a  hell  hereafter,  yet  is  it  not  misery 
enough  to  endure  one  here?  to  be  still  carrying 
about  him  a  sick,  ulcerated  mind,  a  mind  per- 
petually almost  harassed  with  the  returning 
paroxysms  of  diffidence  and  despair  ?  and  to 
go  drooping  all  his  days  under  the  secret  girds 
and  gripes  of  a  dissatisfied,  doubting,  ill-bod- 
ing conscience  ? 

Is  it  nothing  to  be  haunted  with  the  dis- 
mal apparitions  of  a  reviving  guilt,  and  the 
old  black  scores  of  our  past,  forgotten  sins? 
Nothing  to  have  that  merciless  ''handwriting 
of  the  law  against  us,"  which  we  thought  had 
been  cancelled,  presented  anew  in  fresh  and 
flaming  characters  to  our  apprehensions  ?  In 
a  word,  is  it  nothing  to  be  always  walking 
upon  the  brink  of  damnation,  like  a  man 
looking  down  with  horror  into  a  deep  and 
black  water  from  a  slippery  standing,  from 
which  he  expects  trembling  to  fall  every 
minute,  and  from  which  if  he  does  fall,  he 
sees  his  death  and  his  grave  before  him  in  the 
bosom  of  the  merciless  element,  where  he  is 
sure  to  be  swallowed  up  irrecoverably  ? 

A  man  may  have  the  whole  frame  of  his 
spiritual  estate  so  broken  and  battered  by  a 
temptation,  that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  re- 
.  trievc  upon  his  heart  so  much  rational  confi- 
dence of  his  future  happiness,  as  to  afford  him 
one  clic'orful  day  nil  ins  life  after,  but  shall 
"  pass  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage  hero"  in 
snilncss  and  uncertainty,  clouds  and  darkness, 
c1ou<ls  that  shall  make  all  black  and  lowering 
itvvT  him,  and  intercept  the  view  of  all  that  is 
comfortable  above  him. 

Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  case  and 
coTiilition  of  a  sinner  plunge<l  by  temptation 
into  a  great  guilt ;  a  condition  so  inexpressi- 
bly miserable,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
nn<ler  it  to  enjoy  any  thing.  And  that  surely 
is  or  ou^ht  to  be  argtmient  enough  against  it, 
though  he  should  in  the  issue  escape  from  it. 
For  a  wise  man  would  live,  not  only  with 
safety,  but  also  with  satisfaction. 

And  therefore,  as  in  this  temporal  life  it  is 
not  the  bare  union  of  soul  and  body,  or  a 
power  merely  to  subsist  and  breathe,'  which 
deserves  the  name  of  life,  and  much  less  of 
enjoyment,  but  to  have  those  nobler  super- 
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stnictures  and  advantages  of  nature,  a  healtb- 
ful  body  and  a  sound  mind,  vigorous  faculties  \ 
and  well-disposed  organs,  together  with  a  i 
happy  symmetry  and  agreement  of  all  the  .1 
parts :  \ 

So  in  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  life,  i 
will  any  one  who  has  a  true  senso  and  relish  . 
of  such  things  content  himself  with  so  poors 
proportion  of  grace  and  sincerity,  as  just  to  ^ 
keen  him  spiritually  alive,  and  out  of  a  stats  I 
of  death  and  reprobation,  and  in  the  men  j 
time  neglect  the  health,  the  growth,  the  flower  \ 
and  activity  of  the  spiritual  principle  ?  Will 
he  satisfy  himself  in  having  just  as  much  oil  , 
in  his  lamp  as  to  keep  it  trom  going  oat, 
when  he  might  and  should  have  so  much  li  , 
to  feed  it  up  to  a  brisk  and  glorious  flame  ? 

Why  should  a  man  choose  to  go  to  heaven 
through  slouehsand  ditches,  briars  and  thomii ' 
diffidence  and  desertion,  trembling  and  mis-  t 
giving,  and  by  the  very  borders  of  hell,  and  1 
death  staring  him  in  the  face  ;  when  he  nii|^t  ■ 
pass  from  comfort  to  comfort,  and  hare  all 
nis  way  paved  with  joy  and  assurance,  and  , 
made  easy  and  pleasant  to  him  by  the  inward,  i 
invaluable  satisfactions  of  a  well-grounded  ; 
peace? 

He  who  shuns  the  road  of  temptation  may  I 
do  so  :  but  he  who  will  needs  keep  in  it,  is  at ' 
best  but  like  the  man  in  the  gospel,  who^ 
travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  "fell 
amongst  thieves.  They  stripped  him,  and 
wounded  him,  and  left  him  half  dead.**  After  : 
which,  would  any  one,  think  we,  in  his  right  ! 
wits,  who  had  seen  all  this,  have  ventured  , 
himself  into  the  same  hands,  only  because  the  , 
man  who  fell  into  them  was  uot  actually  des-  . 
patched  by  them  ?  Do  wise  men  count  the  ' 
dangers  and  disasters  of  war  as  nothing,  be-  ! 
cause  every  one  who  engages  in  the  battle  is  j 
not  killed  outright  upon  the  place,  but  many  j 
escape  and  come  off  wounded  and  maimed,  j 
and  leaving  a  good  part  of  themselves  behind  ^ 
them  ?  I 

Surely  I  should  think,  that  not  only  graves,  I 
but  hospitals,  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  ' 
surgeon,  not  only  the  weapons  of  death,  but 
the  instruments  of  cure,  should  speak  terror  ' 
enough  to  dissuade  considering  minds  from  i 
the  peril  of  such  adventures.  i 

But  much  otherwise  is  the  discourse  and  | 
arguing  of  those  whom  the  tempter  infatuates^  | 
when,  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  expe-  j 
rience,  they  would  reason  away  the  dread  of  > 
sin  and  the  danger  of  temptation.  They  reason  ' 
for  the  commission  of  a  sin  from  the  bare 
possibility  of  not  being  damned  for  it,  but 
overlook  the  certainty  of  being  made  ex- 
tremely wretched  and  miserable  by  it :  just 
like  a  sot,  who  purchases  the  short,  worthless 
pleasure  of  a  luscious,  unwholesome  morsel 
with  a  terrible  surfeit,  or  a  lonff  sickness, 
only  because  a  man  may  be  sick  anil  surfeited, 
and  not  die.   These  are  the  wise  consequences 
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which  loine  govern  their  actions  by;  while, 
bv  a  new,  unusual  art  of  argumentation,  they 
HiH|>iite  for  the  Devil,  but  conclude  against 
llicin  selves, 

ddly.  The  third  consequent  of  a  prevailing 
temptation,  is  tlie  exposing  of  a  man  to  the 
temporal  judgments  of  God  in  some  signal  and 
severe  affliction.  For  thougli,  in  much  mercy, 
God  may  (as  we  have  shewn)  save  such  an 
one  from  eternal  death  ;  yet  it  rarely  happens 
that  he  frees  him  both  from  destruction  and 
from  discipline  too ;  but  that  sometime  or 
other  he  gives  him  a  taste  of  the  bitter  cup, 
and  teaches  him  what  his  sin  has  deserved,  by 
what  at  present  it  makes  him  feel. 

When  the  Israelites,  by  that  monstrous  in- 
stance of  ingratitude  and  idolatry,  in  changing 
the  Deity  for  a  golden  calf,  (the  God  that 
made  them,  for  a  god  made  by  them,)  had  pro- 
voked God  utterly  to  cut  them  off,  and  Moses 
by  a  mighty  intercession  kept  off  the  killing 
blow,  so  that  thev  were  not  then  destroyed  ; 
yet  for  all  that,  they  did  not  go  unpunished, 
as  appears  from  that  remarkable  place  in  Ex- 
odus, xxxii.  34,  "  Nevertheless,'^  says  God, 

in  the  day  when  I  visit,  I  will  visit  their  sin 
upon  them.*'  And  by  manjr  terrible  items  did 
the  vengeance  of  God  remmd  them  of  it  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  So  that  it  was 
A  common  saying,  even  to  a  proverb,  amongst 
the  Jewish  writers,  that  never  any  judgment 
befell  the  children  of  Israel  from  that  time 
forward  but  there  was  au  ounce  of  the  golden 
»lf  in  it. 

It  seems  there  was  an  old  score  still  to  be 
eekoned  for.   As  the  killing  malignity  of 
umy  a  distemper.may  be  removed,and  yet  the 
lan  not  so  absolutely  cured  of  it,  but  that 
ir  many  years  after  he  may  find  it  in  his 
nies,  and  never  recover  the  debauches  of  his 
Htth  so  far,  but  that  they  may  leave  some- 
in^  behind  them,  whichshall  besure  torub 
t  his  memory  in  his  age. 
Some  there  are  who  hold,  that  when  God 
I  once  pardoned  a  sin,  as  to  its  guilt  and 
rit  of  eternal  punishment,  there  is  yet 
ither  guilt,  binding  the  sinner  over  to 
iporal  punishment,  which  remains  yet  un- 
Joned,  and  consequently  to  be  expiated 
cleared  off,  either  by  God's  temporal 
pnents  inflicted  upon  the  sinner  before  or 
f  his  death,  or  to  be  satisfied  for,  by  some- 
g  voluntarily  undergone,  or  otuerwise 
nnted  for  by  the  sinner  himself, 
lii^  I  say,  is  the  doctrine  of  some.  A 
Ine  much  more  beneficial  in  its  conse- 
Bet,  than  true  in  its  principles  ;  and  such 
lintains  those  who  hold  it,  much  better 
It  is  maintained  by  them.   For  though 
iiott  tru^  that  nfter  God  has  pardoned  a 
I  to  its  eternal  punishment,  he  may 
^heless  afflict  and  chastise  the  sinner  for 
his  world  ;  yet  to  affirm  that  this  is  in 
to  the  ntimcUon  of  his  justice  for  that 


9in,  is  false,  and  inconsistent  with  the  infinite 
fulness  and  perfection  of  Christ's  satiiifuction. 

All  satisfaction  implies  recompense  and  an 
equal  compensation  ;  but  God  intends  no  such 
thing  in  the  calamities  which  he  inflicts  upon 
a  pardonetl  person,  but  he  inflicts  them  for 

?|uite  other  ends  ;  as  partly  to  give  the  world 
resh  demonstrations  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  and 
partly  to  inodiate  and  imbitter  sin  to  the 
chastise<l  sinner.  So  that  to  punish,  properly 
taken,  is  one  thing  ;  and  to  afflict  and  chas- 
tise, i^rfoctly  another. 

The  difference,  therefore,  in  stating  the 
CTound  or  formal  reason  of  this  dispensation 
IS  very  groat,  thouffh  the  effect  of  it  be  mate- 
rially the  same,  and  the  evil  inflicted,  whether 
by  way  of  retribution  or  castigation,  equally 
grievous.  And  since  it  is  so,  let  no  man,  from 
any,  even  the  most  rational,  persuasion  that 
he  can  have  of  the  main  and  final  pardon  of 
his  sin,  conclude  that  there  shall  be  no  other 
reckoninffs  with  him  in  temporal  visitations. 
For  he  who  has  escaped  the  axe  or  the  gallows, 
is  not  sure  also  to  esca])e  the  lash  ;  and  though 
mercy  has  spared  a  malefactor's  head,  yet 
iustice  may  leave  him  a  snudl  token  in  nis 
hand  to  remember  it  by. 

For  the  proof  and  confirmation  of  which^ 
can  any  thing  be  more  apposite  and  express* 
than  that  emphatical  place  in  Psalm  xcix.  8, 
*'  Thou  wast  a  God,"  says  the  Psalmist^    that  ' 
forgavest  them,  though  thou  tookest  yen- 
geance  of  their  inventions."   Whatl  For- 
giveness and  vengeance  upon  the  same  pjer- 
sons  I   Light  and  darkness  in  the  same  region 
and  at  the  same  time?   Who  can  unriddle 
these  obscurities,  or  reconcile  the  seeming  ! 
contradiction?    Why,  the  resolution  is  not  I 
so  very  difficult,  if  we  consider  that  eternal  ! 
merc^  may  very  well  consist  with  temporal  | 
seventies,  and  the  pardon  of  the  sin  with  the  ! 
correction  of  the  sinner. 

See  this  farther  exemplified  in  the  person  | 
of  David  himself,  (the  great  instance  whom  ( 
we  shall  still  have  recourse  to,  in  treating  of  . 
this  subject.)  Could  or  can  any  one  act  a  I 
higher  repentance  than  he  did,  whose  repen-  | 
tance  stands  upon  record  as  a  pattern  to  the  | 
penitents  of  all  succeeding  ages  f  Or  can  any  i 
one  pretend  to  a  greater  assurance  of  his  for-  . 

fiveiiess  than  the  same  David,  whose  pardon  | 
as  we  have  shewiH  was  immediately  sealed  ! 
in  heaven,  and  infallibly  declare<l  to  liim  by 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  prophet  ?  Yet  for 
all  this,  cast  but  your  eyes  forward,  and  cer- 
tainly from  that  time  you  will  find  but  very 
few  fair  days  in  the  following  part  of  his  life. 
For  first  of^all,  he  hears  the  doom  of  his  dar- 
ling child  ;  and  then,  by  a  strange  intermix- 
ture of  judgments  and  pardons  together,  in 
the  yery  same  breath  almost  that  the  prophet 
tells  him,  **  that  he  should  not  die,"  he  tells 
him  also,  that  the  sword  should  never  depart 
from  his  house."    And  how  waa  his  royal 
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famWj  broken  and  dishonoured  by  strange, 
infamous,  and  unusual  villainie  and  disas- 
ters ;  by  incest,  murder,  and  rebellion  :  one 
brother  ravishing  his  sister,  another  killing 
his  brother,  and  rebelling  against  his  father. 
Surely  there  was  as  sad  a  face  of  confusion 
upon  the  house  of  David  as  ever  there  was, 
not  only  upon  the  court  of  any  prince,  but 
upon  the  family  of  any  private  person  what- 
soever. And  yet  all  these  lamentable  acci- 
dents were  both  subsequent  upon  and  deriv- 
able from  a  sin  which  was  lully  pardoned. 

,'  Of  so  vast,  so  lasting,  and  so  surviving  an 
extent  is  the  malignity  of  a  (p*eat  ^ilt. 

I     And  no  wonder  ;  for  as  guilt  is  mseparable 

;  from  sin,  so  sorrow  and  suffering  are  insepa- 
rable from  guilt.  Tribulation  and  anguisn,'* 
says  the  apostle,  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil.'*  The  sentence  is  universal, 
and  we  find  no  reserve  or  exempt  case  in  the 
execution.  And  therefore  let  that  man,  who 
can  be  so  far  taken  and  transported  with  the 
present  pleasing  offers  of  a  temptation,  as  to 
overlook  those  dreadful  after-claps  which 
usually  bring  up  the  rear  of  it ;  Jet  him,  I 
sa^,  take  heed,  that  vengeance  does  not  begin 
with  him  in  this  life,  and  mark  him  in  the 
forehead  with  some  fearful,  unlooked-for 
disaster.  And  if  this  once  comes  to  be  the 
case,  I  cannot  see,  but  that  those  high  blades, 
who  pretend  to  outbrave  hell,  and  laugh  at 
all  apprehensions  of  future  misery,  yet  when 
they  come  to  feel  the  hand  of  God  upon  their 
worldly  interests,  can  as  sadly  and  sharply 

'resent  the  calamity  of  a  languishing  body  or 
a  declining  family,  a  blasted  name  or  a 
broken  estate,  and  bend  under  it  as  poorly 
as  the  meanest  and  lowest  spirited  man  what- 
soever. 

But  let  them  bear  it  as  they  can  ;  such  for 
j  the  most  j»art  are  the  dolorous  effects  and 
bitter  appendages  of  a  prevailing  temptation. 
.  After  all  which,  if  pardoning  mercy  should 
come  in,  and  save  a  man  at  the  last,  yet  surely 
no  serious,  considering  person  would  need 
any  greater  argument  against  the  commission 
of  a  hin,  than  to  have  these  the  circumstances 
of  its  pardon. 

4thiy,  The  fourth  and  last  mischievous  con- 
sequence of  a  prevailing  temptation  is  the 
disgrace,  scandal,  and  reproach,  which  it  natu- 
rally brings  upon  our  Christian  profession. 
The  three  former  consequences  terminated 
within  the  compass  of  the  sinner's  own  per- 
son ;  but  this  last  spreads  and  diffuses  the 
mischief  much  farther  ;  nothing  in  nature 
casting  so  deep  a  stain  upon  the  face  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  blots  which  fall  upon  it  from 
the  lewd  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Forasmuch  as  every  ill  practice  naturally 
reflects  a  disrepute  upon  a  man's  principles, 
as  being  still  supposed  either  to  influence  him 
to  that  practice,  or  at  least  not  to  restrain 
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him  from  it ;  either  of  which  is  justly  a  di»>  \ 
credit  to  them.  For  if  the  first  be  troe,  his  i 
principles  are  evil  and  immoral  ;  if  the  latter,  i 
they  are  imperfect.  J 

From  whence  it  is,  that  constant  experienee 
has  found  it  to  be  the  common  course  and  ,| 
custom  of  the  world,  to  except  and  inveigh  .1 
against  professions,  offices,  ana  things  them-  ,1 
selves,  only  for  the  faults  of  persons.  A  way  i 
of  arguing  indeed  as  absurd  as  spiteful,  bat  | 
yet  very  easy  and  usual,  and  with  gross  vnl-  i 
gar  minds  (not  well  able  to  distinguish  or  j 
discern  any  thing,  but  as  it  is  exemplified  ^ 
and  embodied  in  persons)  almost  unavoid-  \ 
able. 

And  this  certainly  should  make  erery  wise  , 
and  good  man  very  tender  and  cautious  of , 
being  drawn  into  those  ways,  which  may  both 
bring  upon  him  a  personiu  guilt,  and  render 
him  a  public  scandal.   For  why  in  all  reason 
should  the  profession  or  society,  the  church  or 
religion,  which  a  man  is  of;  suffer  by  his 
lewdness,  or  share  the  infamy  of  those  crimes 
which  they  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  in,  > 
otherwise  than  to  disown,  hatCy  and  detest  | 
them  ?     Common  ingenuity  (one    would  i 
think)  should  stop  the  foul  mouth  of  any  j 
temptation  with  such  reasonings  and  replies  - 
as  these.  ! 

Nay,  should  a  man  take  up  his  religion,  not . 
out  of  conscience,  but  design,  yet  surely  it  ' 
would  be  his  interest  to  keep  it  fair  and  credi-  ! 
table  :  and  should  he  (as  too  many  do)  wear  J 
it  only  as  a  cloak,  yet  prudence  and  common  j 
decency  would  teach  him  to  wear  it  clean,  ; 
and  without  spots.  For  he  who  is  not  con-  , 
cerned  for  the  honour  of  his  religion,  may  i 
justly  be  supposed  to  have  neither  honour  i 
nor  religion. 

If  indeed  a  man  could  be  wicked  and  a 
villain  to  himself  alone,  the  mischief  would  ! 
be  so  much  the  more  tolerable.  But  the  case  i 
is  much  otherwise.  The  plague  flies  abroad,  \ 
and  attacks  the  innocent  neighbourhood.  ; 
The  guilt  of  the  crime  lights  upon  one,  but  ! 
the  example  of  it  sways  a  multitude ;  espe-  \ 
cially  if  the  criminal  be  of  any  note  or  emi-  ^ 
nence  in  the  world.  For  the  fall  of  such  an  j 
one  by  any  temptation  (be  it  never  so  plausi-  ; 
ble)  is  like  thatof  a  principal  stone,  or  statelj 

Sillar,  tumbling  from  a  loftj  edifice  into  the 
eep  mire  of  the  street:  it  does  not  only  | 
plunffe  and  shik  into  the  black  dirt  itself,  but  | 
also  dashes  and  bespatters  all  that  are  about  j 
or  near  it  when  it  falls. 

Was  it  not  thus  with  Samson?  who,  of  a  < 
judge  of  Israel,  and  a  terror  to  his  enemies  a 
man  all  made  up  of  miracle,  rendered  him- 
self both  the  siiame  of  the  former  and  the 
contempt  of  the  latter ;  a  scoff  and  a  by-word 
to  all  the  nations  round  about  him,  (as  every 
vicious  and  voluptuous  prince  must  needs  be;) 
and  all  this  by  surrendering  up  his  stiength, 
his  reason,  and  his  royal  trust  to  the  charms 
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of  a  brutish  temptation,  which  quickly  trans- 
rornie<l  and  made  hin  a  more  stupendous 
miracle  of  folly  and  weakness  than  ever  he 
had  Ix^en  of  strength  ;  and  a  greater  disgrace 
to  his  country  than  ever  he  had  been  a  defence ; 
or  in  a  word,  from  a  judge  of  Israel,  a  woful 
judgment  upon  it. 

And  was  it  not  thus  also  with  David  ?  This 
was  the  worst  and  most  killing  consequence 
of  the  temptation  which  he  fell  by,  (2  Sam. 
xii.  14,)  that  he  had,  by  that  enormous  act, 
ffiven  the  enemies  of  God,"  as  the  prophet 
told  him,     great  occasion  to  blaspneme.'* 
Knd  no  doubt  the  religion  he  professed,  as 
weU  as  the  sin  bo  had  committed^  was  there- 
tpon  made  ^  the  song  of  the  drunkards  and 
nany  a  biting  jeer  was  obliquely  cast  at  one, 
8  well  as  directly  levelled  at  the  other.  For 
>  be  vicious  in  the  sight  of  a  man*8  enemies, 
nd  those  not  more  the  enemies  of  himself 
lan  of  his  religion,  what  a  bitter  aggravation 
it  of  his  guilt,  and  what  an  indelible  re- 
t>ach  to  his  person  ! 

Yet  thus  it  is  and  ever  will  be  in  such  cases ; 
^ere  the  person  of  the  criminal  is  public, 
e  infamy  of  the  crime  can  hardly  be  private, 
is  too  great  and  too  difiiisive  to  be  confined 
one  place,  or  circumscribed  within  one 
"Son.   But  the  report  of  it  shall  whirl  and 
tie  over  a  whole  nation,  damping  the 
its  of  some,  and  rejoicing  the  nearts  of 
?r8,  but  opening  the  mouths  of  all ;  those 
nemies  in  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  those 
lends  in  sighs  and  complaints ;  when  it 
1  be  said  of  any  person  of  credit  and 
te,  what  a  false  or  foul  step  he  made, 
r  in  point  of  conscience  or  honour,  throw- 
ff  all  obligation  of  one,  and  all  sense  of 
ther,  only  through  a  blind,  aspiring  as- 
.0  some  pitiful  station  of  worlaly  wealth 
reatness,  where  the  curse  of  men  will  be 
0  follow,  and  the  curse  of  God  to  over- 
im. 

se  two  things  therefore  let  every  one 
sured  and  persuaded  of.   First,  that  in 
'«mptation  the  tempter's  design  is  not 
he  single  guilt  and  damnation  of  the 
tempted,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  him 
s  or  instrument  to  carry  and  convey 
pction  of  the  crime  to  many  more, 
he  fails  in  that,  so  that  he  cannot  de- 
lestroy  persons,  he  will  endeavour  at 
derive  a  slur  upon  professions.  This 
est  certain,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
rk  in  an^  religion  in  the  world,  but 
Bby  got  it  into  his  power  to  do  his 
s  great  mischief.   To  which  I  shall 
note  more;  that  every  man  living 
his  power  to  do  more  mischief  than 
good.   And  this  directly  introduces 
r  thing,  which  I  would  have  every 
nd  keep  in  his  thoughts;  namely, 
lie  most  unworthy,  base,  and  ignoble 
t  can  be  incident  to  human  nature, 
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for  a  man  to  make  himself  a  plague  and  a 

Eublic  calamity,  a  blot  to  a  church,  and  a 
lemish  to  his  religion.  For  what  is  it  else, 
but  to  make  himself  a  tool  and  an  under- 
agent  to  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
and  to  do  that  for  the  Devil,  which  the  Devil, 
without  the  help  of  such  instruments,  eoold 
not  possibly  do  oy  himself  t 

But  such  a  wretch  is  every  one,  who,  by 
complying  with  a  temptation  in  any  vile  or 
dishonest  practice,  docs  as  much  as  in  bim 
lies  to  libel  his  very  calling,  to  reproach  bis 
Saviour,  and  to  put  Christianity  itself  to  the 
blush.  But  above  all,  scandalous  and  inex- 
cusable would  it  be  for  a  minister  of  the  chordi, 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  to  any  thing 
wicked  or  dishonourable.  For  such  an  one, 
by  so  doing,  first  puts  his  foot  into  the  mire, 
and  then  tramples  upon  the  altar. 

And  thus  having  set  before  yoo  four  of 
the  most  dire  and  fatal  consequences  of  a 
prevailing  temptation,  I  suppose  it  will  be 
no  hard  matter  to  take  an  estimate  of  the 
ffreatness  of  the  mercy  of  being  delivered 
from  it. 

For  first.  Is  there  any  happiness  in  being 
free  from  the  cruel  bites  and  tortures  of  a 
perpetuidly  accusing  conscience ;  a  eonsdenee 
labouring  under  the  guilt  of  some  great  sin, 
which,  like  a  remorseless  vulture,  shall  lie 
daily  and  hourly  gnawing  and  preying  upon 
his  heart ;  or  like  a  poisonous  adder,  rolling 
in  his  bosom,  and  from  thence  always  hissing 
in  his  face  t 

Is  it  a  blessing  to  be  secured  from  poverty 
and  sickness,  infamy  and  disgrace,  and  all 
the  terrible  lashes  of  an  angry,  provoked  ven- 
geance, which  are  able  to  make  life  itself  all 
anguish,  horror,  and  astonishment,  and  death, 
in  respect  of  it,  a  relief  and  a  sanctuary  to  fly 
to? 

It  is  a  mercy  to  be  kept  clear  and  innocent, 
and  to  be  preserved  from  such  courses  and 
practices,  as  shall  render  a  man  a  publie 
nuisance  and  a  common  grievance,  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  age  he  lives  in,  and  the 
detestation  and  curse  of  the  ages  after  him  ? 

And  lastly.  Is  it  not  an  act  of  a  superlative, 
divine  goodness  and  compassion,  to  hinder  a 
man  from  running  headlong  into  a  state  of 
final  and  eternal  perdition  ?  A  state  of  judg- 
ment without  mercy ;  where  there  is  no 
repentance,  and  from  whence  there  is  no 
return.  A  state  of  torment  and  despair ; 
torment,  which  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  has  it  entere<i  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive."  I  sny,  let  a  man  rally  up 
his  best  attention,  his  severest  and  exactest 
thoughts,  and  let  him  consider  and  weigh 
these  things,  each  of  them  in  particular,  and 
all  of  them  together,  the  misery  of  enduring, 
and  the  felicity  of  escaping  them  ;  and  then 
he  shall  be  able  to  comprehend,  or  at  least  to 
adore  the  height  and  depth,  the  compass  and 
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-dimensions  of  that  mercy,  which  delivers 
him  from  temptation. 

And  now,  to  make  some  useful  inference 
and  deduction  from  the  whole  foregoing  dis- 
course :  what  can  we  so  naturally  and  so 
happily  improve  it  into,  as  into  this  one  great 
im|K>rtant  lesson  ;  namely,  that  let  men's 
desires,  hopes,  and  dca^igns,  be  never  so  big 
and  swelling,  and  their  fancy  for  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  the  world,  never  so  fond  and 
eager  ;  yet  that  doubtless  is,  and  ought  to  be 
accounted  b^  the  truly  pious  and  prudent, 
the  best  condition  and  state  of  life,  (be  it  what 
it  will,)  which  shall  least  expose  them  to 
temptation.  For  if  the  end  of  any  course  or 
condition  be  destructive,  the  way  to  it  cer- 
tainly must  needs  be  dangerous. 

It  is  the  general  aim  and  desire  of  men  to 
be  rich  and  great,  and  to  live  with  ease,  plenty, 
and  honour,  and  to  be  their  own  carvers  for 
i  all  these  things  ;  and  when  they  can  be  so, 
>  they  think  themselves  happy  men.    But  as 
'  the  king  of  Israel  said  to  his  insulting  enemy, 
'  (1  Kings,  XX.  II,)    Let  not  him  who  girdeth 
on  his  armour  boast  as  he  who  putteth  it 
,  off;"  so  say  I  in  the  case  now  before  us  :  let 
I  no  present  fluster  of  fortune,  or  flow  of  riches, 
either  transport  the  man  himself  with  con- 
•  .fldenee,  or  the  fools  about  him  with  admira- 
tion, till  we  see  that  it  makes  him  better  and 
wiser  than  he  ^as  before,  (which  seldom 
happens,)  and  not  only  makes,  but  steadily 
keeps  him  so,  till  he  has  finished  his  course  by 
a  well  led  life,  and  closed  his  eyes  by  an 
lionouRible  and  a  happy  death. 

Otherwise,  let  his  first  setting  out  be  as 
bright  and  glorious  as  the  rising  sun,  many  a 
blnck  cloud  may  gather  over  him,  and  many 
a  furious  storm  fall  upon  him,  which  shall 
bring  him  bt»atcn  and  battered  with  a  N&n 
putavi  (the  fooPs  motto)  in  his  mouth,  to  a  sad 
and  a  doleful  journey's  end  ;  and  then  he 
will  find,  (when  he  has  once  felt  it,)  that  it  is 
no  such  strange  thing  for  a  fair  moniing  and 
a  fuul  evening  to  fall  on  the  same  dny. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  things  as  well  as 
pcrHons, —  that  perfonnances  rarely  keep  pace 
with  promises  ;  and  that  what  flatters  us 
most  at  first,  generally  in  the  issue  befriends 
us  least.  And  nothing  in  nature  serves  a 
man  so  more  than  his  own  heart.  Oh  !  if  I 
might  have  such  an  esUite !  how  happy  should 
I  be  I  says  one:  and.  If  I  might  attain  to 
such  honour,  such  high  place  and  favour,  how 
should  I  enj4»y  myself!  says  another.  But, 
thou  ignorant  man !  dost  thou  know  what 
thou  shouldest  be  if  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances? Dost  thou  carry  thy  heart  so 
absolutely  in  thy  hand,  as  to  be  sure  to  keep 
it  finn  and  fixH,  and  faithful  to  tlice,  when 
the  world  and  the  tempter  bhall  break  in  upon 
it,  with  riches  to  bribe,  pleasure  to  court,  and 
greatness  to  bewitch  it,  and  all  to  debauch 
and  draw  it  from  thee,  to  that  it  sliall  be  no 


longer  thine,  to  bestow  upon  God  orgoodiM^il 
justice  or  religion  ?  For,  alas!  there  ii*|| 
such  thing  as  bein^  wicked  to  a  measDR^t^rl 
playing  the  knave  to  a  certain  degree,  and  *  [I 
farther.   This  bein^  (as  the  comedian  ajf^J 

dare  operam,  ut  cum  ratioiie  iDsanias."  J 

And  therefore  he  who  ventures  upon  iifi  I 
unlawful  or  suspicious  practice,  or  rappMill 
advantage,  on  such  termsy  is  like  a  manvhi  J 
goes  into  the  water  for  his  pleasure  or  reM*  J 
ment :  his  design  (to  be  sure)  is  to  divert,  ait  j I 
to  destroy  himself,  and  accordingly  withgrat  J 
caution  he  enters  in  step  by  step;  bnt^M 
rapid  stream  presently  draws  him  in,  cania 
him  away,  and  hurries  him  down  rioleDtl^M 
and  so  the  poor  man,  with  all  his  artaMjl 
caution,  is  drowned.  He  thought  to  ban 
been  too  wise  and  skilful  for  the  stream^  M 1 
the  stream  proved  too  strong  for  him.  i 

In  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  as  well  n  d  ' 
the  body,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  M  | 
to  venture  beyond  his  depth.  Since  it  isaat  i 
in  men  as  it  is  in  waters,  which  arealwapai  ] 
deep  as  they  are  high.  For  in  persona^  «•  'j 
penence  shews,  that  height  and  shaUowM  H 
may  consist  very  well  together.  j 

But  to  draw  towards  a  close.    If  that  ftafee " 
or  condition  of  life  be  undoubtedly  the  bMl»  . 
which  is  least  subject  to  temptation,  then  tbii 
may  afford  us  these  two  following  directioBs: 

1st,  Let  no  man  in  his  prajrers  peremptoiilj 
importune  God  for  any  particular  enjoyment  > 
or  state  of  life.   That  is,  let  him  not  pray  and  ' 
prescribe  to  God  in  the  same  petition.  *  God 
alone  knows  what  will  help,  and  what  will 
hurt  us.    He  only  can  discern  the  varioaa 
windings  and  turnrngs,  the  peculiar  bent  and 
constitution  of  the  heart,  and  how  this  or  that 
thing  would  affect  or  work  upon  it,  and  hov  . 
far  such  or  such  a  condition  would  agree  or 
disagree  with  it.   He  knows  the  proper  suit- 
ableness and  unsuitablencss  of  every  state  of  ' 
life  to  each  mind  and  temper,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  ablest  and  deepest 
heads  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  ol    For  > 
such  very  often  pray  for  they  know  not  wliat« 
even  for  their  own  bane  and  ruin,  and  with  ' 
equal  importunity  and  ignorance  solicit  their 
own  destruction.   They  think  they  **  ask 
for  bread,"  but  it  proves  "  a  stone  and 
«*  for  a  fish,"  but  they  find  and  feel  it  to  be  "  a 
serpent ;"  and  therefore  it  is  oftentimes  in 
mere  love  to  their  persons  that  God  answen 
not  their  prayers.   In  a  word,  the  wisest  man  • 
living  is  not  wise  enough  to  choose  for  him-  < 
self ;  and  therefore  we  nave  cause  to  fly  to  an  ' 
infinite  wisdom  to  direct  our  requestl^  as  | 
well  as  to  an  infinite  goodness  to  supply  our 
wants. 

2dly,  As  a  man  is  by  do  means  positively 
to  request,  or  pray  for  any  particular  eujor- 
ment  or  state  of  life,  so  ought  he  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  of  mind  to  accept  of,  and 
acquiesce  in  that  state  and  condition  (what- 
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soever  it  be)  which  Providence  shall  think  fit 
to  allot  and  set  out  for  him.   I  have  almdy 
shewn,  that  no  man  living  is  in  this  case  vt 
to  choose  for  himself.   And  if  we  refer  it  to 
God  to  choose  for  us,  surelj  there  is  all  the 
reason  in  the  w  orld  that  we  shduld  stand  to 
his  -choice.   We  come  all  as  suppliants,  or 
rather  as  beggars,  to  the  throne  or  grace  ;  and 
to  beg  and  to  choose  too,  we  know,  is  too 
much.   Is  thy  condition  in  the  world  poor, 
thy  circumstances  low,  and  thy  fortunes,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  about  thee,  mean  and  con- 
temptible?  Repine  not  at  it ;  for  do  we  not 
every  day  beg  of  God  "  not  to  lead  us  into 
temptation  f '   And  shall  we  not  allow  him 
;o  judge  which  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to 
ceep  us  from  iti   Possibly  this  very  thing 
hat  thou  oomnlainest  of,  is  that  by  which 
tod  is  effectually  answering  that  prayer. 
He  denies  thee  honour,  but  it  is  perhaps 
ecause  he  intends  thee  heaven.   He  refuses 
lee  greatness,  but  it  may  be  to  preserve  thy 
inocence,  and  perehanoe,  in  long  run,  thy 
3ck  too.   In  a  word,  he  withholds  that  from 
lee,  which  he  knows  thy  spiritual  stretigths 
e  not  able  to  bear.   Thou  affectest  to  be 
eh  and  powerful,  and  probably  the  tempter, 
ho  hates  thee  mortally,  would  be  glad  to 
ve  thee  so  too.   But  God,  who  thoroughly 
ows  and  truly  loves  thee,  knows  that,  in- 
id  of  being  high  or  powerful,  it  is  much 
ter  for  thee  to  be  harmless  and  safe, 
ind  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  ffospel, 
all  religion  be  not  made  up  of  tricks  and 
it  is  really  better  and  more  eligible  for  a 
\  to  keep  a  ffood  conscience,  though  with 
liter  about  his  kneck,  or  a  dagger  at  his 
at,  than  with  the  loss  of  it  to  gain  all  the 
«,  and  glories,  and  kingdoms  of  this 
d,  which  the  tempter  heretofore  so  libe- 
offered  our  Saviour,  and  our  Saviour  so 
itely  and  disdainfully  threw  back  in  his 

fine,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
mit  ourselves  to  God  as  to  a  faithful 
)r;**  to  receive  what  he  assigns  us 
ly,  and  to  enjoy  it  thankfully ;  knowing, 
>y  denying  us  those  gaudy  nothings, 
:ilded  poisons,  he  is  doing  us  the  greatest 
»8  in  the  world,  which  (in  answer  to 
rd's  prayer)  is  **  to  keep  us  from  temp- 
and  by  keeping  us  from  temptation, 
liver  us  from  evil and  by  "  delivering 
evil,*'  to  prepare  and  fit  us  for  all  the 
at  can  be  prayed  for  ;  and  for  himself, 
less,  inexhaustible  fountain  of  it ;  "  in 
•i^esence  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
e." 

!iom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
As  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
and  dominion,  throughout  all  ages 
rations.  Amen. 


SERMON  LXVII. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  BEING  KEPT  FROM 
THE  HOUR  OF  TEMPTATION. 

PART  IV. 

"BMMMthoo  hMC  ktpC  tlM  word  of  my  patltBet,  Htmttan 
win  I  keep  thM  from  tb«  boar  of  tMBptmtkxi.  which  toeorateg 
opoQ  an  Uw  worM.  to  Uy  tbt  tnhaWt— Is  of  tiM  Mrth.**. 
RoVBLATKm,  ULlOi 

Ai  deliveranee  out  of  temptation  it  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  mercies  that 
God  vouchsafes  his  people  in  this  world, 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enhanoct  and  sets 
off  the  greatness  of  the  mercy,  than  the  eriti- 
cal  time  of  God's  vouchsafing  it  The  wise 
man  assures  us,  that  •*  there  is  a  time  for 
every  thing  and  purpose  under  heaven a 
time  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  and  proper  ad- 
vantage above  what  it  has  at  other  times. 
And  therefore,  since  the  said  advantage  is 
universal,  and  extends  to  all  kinda  of  action, 
we  must  not  wonder  if  the  great  enemy  of 
souls  has  his  time  also ;  his  panlealar,  advan- 
tageous time  to  tempt  and  destroy,  as  God  has 
his  time  to  reseue  and  deliver.  But  as,  in  the 
Ticissitudes  of  night  and  day,  the  darkness  of 
one  reooroniends  the  returns  of  the  other, 
adding  a  kind  of  lustre  even  to  light  itself,  so 
it  is  the  hour  of  danger  which  sets  a  price  and 
a  value  upon  the  hour  of  deliverance,  and 
makes  it  more  properly  in  season.  **  It  shall 
be  given  you,**  says  our  Saviour  to  his  dis- 
ciples, '*  in  that  very  hour,"  Matth.  x.  19,  in 
the  very  point  and  crisis  of  their  extremity : 
like  a  pardon  intervening  just  as  the  fatal 
arm  is  lifting  up,  a  pardon  sent  in  the  rery 
instant  of  execution.  And  certainly  next  to 
life  from  the  dead,  is  to  be  near  the  killing 
stroke,  and  ret  snatched  away  from  it ;  to  see 
death  brought  to  our  very  doors,  and  yet  pre- 
vented from  coming  in. 

The  occasion  of  the  words  is  indeed  parti- 
cular, as  containing  in  them  a  prediction  of 
the  SAd  and  calamitous  estate  of  the  church 
under  the  approaching  reign  of  Trajan  the 
Roman  emperor ;  but  I  shall  not  consider 
them  under  any  such  particular  respect  or 
limitation,  but  as  they  hold  forth  a  general 
important  lesson  or  admonition,  of  equal  and 
perpetual  use  to  all  men,  with  reference  to 
those  spiritual  trials,  conflicts,  and  tempta- 
tions, which  will  be  sure  to  exercise  and  en- 
gage them  in  the  course  of  their  Christian 
warfare ;  and  accordingly  I  shall  cast  the  pro- 
secution of  the  words  under  these  four  parti- 
eohurs: 

Ist,  I  shall  shew,  that  there  if  a  certain 
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proper  season  or  hour,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
force  and  efficacy  to  temptation. 

2(i1y,  I  sliall  shew,  by  what  means,  helps, 
and  advantage's,  a  temptation  attains  its  proper 
season  or  hour. 

dfily,  I  shall  shew  some  sifl[ns,  marks,  or 
diagnostics,  whereby  we  may  discern  when  it 
ha»  actually  attained  it. 

4tlily  and  lastly,  Draw  some  useful  in- 
fer<;noes  from  the  whole.  And, 

First,  for  the  first  of  these ;  that  there  is  a 
certain  proper  season  or  hour,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  force,  strength,  and  efficacy  to  temp- 
tation. It  is  observed  in  all  those  actions  or 
passages  which  cause  any  great  and  notable 
change,  either  in  the  mind  or  life  of  man,  that 
they  do  not  constantly  operate  at  the  same 
rate  of  efficacy',  but  that  there  is  a  certain 
crisis,  or  particular  season,  which  strangely 
provokes  and  draws  forth  the  activity  and 
force  of  every  agent,  raising  it  to  effects  much 
greater  and  higher  than  the  common  measure 
of  its  actings  is  observed  to  carry  it  to. 

So  that  if  we  would  take  a  true  estimate  of 
the  full  power  of  any  operative  principle,  we 
must  consider  it  under  its  [>roper  advantages 
of  working,  and  in  those  critical  seasons  which 
will  be  sure  to  employ,  heighten,  and  call 
forth  the  utmost  strength  and  energy  that  it 
is  naturally  possessed  o^  Every  fit  of  a  burn- 
ing fever  is  not  equally  dangerous  to  the  sick 
person,  nor  areall  hours  during  the  distemper 
equally  fatal.  But  we  usually  say,  that  if  the 
man  passes  such  a  day  or  such  a  tuni  of  the 
moon,  the  danger  is  over ;  forasmuch  as  at 
those  particular  seasons  the  distemper  rallies 
together  all  its  malignity,  and  vents  the 
lieieht  of  its  rage ;  after  which  it  breaks  and 
declines,  and  nature  begins  to  recover  itself. 

In  like  manner,  there  is  a  determinate 
proper  time,  sometimes  called  in  Scripture 

the  day  of  temptation,"  (Psalm  xcv.  8  :^ 
sometimes  **  the  evil  day,"  (Ephes.  vi.  13  ;) 
and  sometimes  (as  here  in  the  text,  and  else- 
where^ remarkably,  "the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion ;  a  time  in  which  temptation  is  in- 
finitely more  fierce  and  daring,  more  urgent 
aii<l  impetuous,  than  at  other  times;  a  time  in 
which  with  all  its  might  it  comes  rushing  in 
upon  the  soul,  like  the  fluctus  decumanus  uiion 
the  labouring  ship  or  vessel,  which  always 
gives  it  the  greatest  and  most  (Ungerous 
bhock. 

We  know  our  Saviour  conversed  freely  and 
safely  with  the  Jews  for  a  considerable  time, 
coming  into  the  temple,  and  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  and  they  "stretched  forth  no 
liands  against  him,"  as  ho  himself  tells  us, 
(Luke,  xxii.  53;)  and  yet  all  this  while,  as 
quiet  as  they  held  their  hands,  they  had 
malice  enough  working  in  their  hearts,  and 
opportunity  enough  to  have  exerted  that 
malice  in  their  actions.  Nevertheless  for  that 
}  time  ibcy  touched  him  not 


But  how  then  came  the  Devil  and  )k 
instruments  to  have  so  much  power  at  kngAi||. 
as  to  apprehend,  and  seize,  and  put  bimtiil 
cruel,  ignominious  death  ?  Why,  our  Savioa  \l 
gives  us  the  reason  of  it  in  the  next  woidi  t 
"This,"  says  he,  "is  their  hour,  and  tWj 
power  of  darkness."  Acconliugly,  (Sbik,! 
xiv.  35,)  we  have  him  praying,  that,  "if 
were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass  from  hm,  ( 
And  again,  (ver.  41,)  "  The  hour  is  come,iii  ^ 
the  Son  of  man  b  betrayed  into  the  hmodaof  i 
sinners."  I 

And  it  is  worth  observing,  that  though  on ' 
Saviour  began  his  great  office  and  miniatij'l 
with  temptations,  (Matt.  iv.  1,)  and  carried  A  J 
on  under  temptations,  ("  Ye  are  thoae^"  aji' 
he  to  his  disciples,  "  who  have  continued  wn  \ 
me  in  my  temptations,"  Luke,  xxii.  28,)  nt  \ 
the  Scripture  records  not  his  praying  m  nil  j 
own  person  against  any  temptation,  but  onlj  1 
this  last  and  great  one,  this  "  hour  of  tempti- 1 
tion,"  this  terrible  and  critical  hour,  in  which  j 
it  pleased  the  all-wise  God  to  let  loose  all  ths  \ 
powers  of  hell  upon  him,  and  in  which  tb^  j 
spit  the  utmost  of  their  venom,  and  summoned  3 
all  their  hellish  arts  and  forces  to  give  out  " 
mighty  push  for  all.  And  it  was  the  ht-  i 
haviour  of  Christ  at  this  hour,  upon  mhlA  i 
depended  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery  flf  i 
mankind,  and  the  vast  moments  of  the  worn*!  j] 
redemption. 

And  as  it  was  with  Christ  himself,  who  did  !l 
and  suffered  every  thing  as  a  public  person,  j 
and  consequently  was  tempted  as  well  as  , 
crucified  for  us,  so  it  will  be  with  every  Chri»-  ! 
tian  in  the  world.  Christ  vouchsafed  to  be  > 
like  us  in  most  things,  and  we  shall  certainly  ; 
be  like  him  in  this. 

And  from  this  consideration  no  doubt  it  i%  ' 
that  we  must  gather  the  true  sense  and  expo- 
sition  of  that  noted  place,  James,  iv.  7,  in  ' 
which  the  ai>ostle  bids  us  "  resist  the  Devil,  • 
and  he  will  fly  from  us."  But  experience  . 
sufficiently  shews,  that  upon  every  act  of  ^ 
resistance  he  does  not  fly,  but  that  his  assaults  , 
are  frequent,  and  oftentimes  continue  very 
long ;  nay,  the  frequency  of  the  onset  and  tfeia  , 
length  of  the  siege  are  usually  some  of  the  i 

Eriiicipal  methods  by  which  he  conquer^  and  ' 
rings  the  soul  to  a  surrender.   And  if  to^  ' 
what  can  that  particular  kind  of  resistance  be^  i 
which  proves  so  victorious,  and  sends  him 
going  like  a  vanquished  person  ?    Why,  no  , 
question,  it  must  be  eminently  that  which 
withstands  and  encounters  him  at  that  par-  ; 
ticular  hour  or  season,  in  which  the  tempta*  j 
tion  is  come  to  a  head,  and  in  which  it  hat 
all  the  helps  and  advantages  for  oonquert  • 
imaginable. 

For  if  the  tempter  miscarries  in  this  hit 
highest,  his  sharpest,  and  most  violent  attack, 
it  IS  natural  to  conceive,  that  he  must  surcease 
the  conflict,  draw  off,  and  give  it  over  for  that 
time  at  least.   For  if  his  twenty  thousands 
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EnrM  not,  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  for 
im  to  carry  on  the  war  with  ten  t  Or  what 
should  an  enemy  <lo  more,  who  has  already 
done  bis  utmost?  And  thus  much  for  the 
first  thing  proposed  ;  which  was  to  shew,  that 
there  is  a  certain  proper  season  or  hour,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  force,  strength,  and  efficacy  to 
temptation.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second, 
which  is  to  shew  by  what  means,  helps,  and 
sulTantages,  a  temptation  attains  its  proper 
season  or  hour.  And  for  this  I  shall  mention 
seven,  beginning  at  the  more  remote,  and  so 
proceeding  to  such  as  bring  it  still  nearer  and 
oearer  to  a  head.  And, 

1st,  For  that  which  is  most  remote,  but 
yet  the  venr  source  and  groundwork  of  all 
the  mischief  which  the  Devil  either  does  or 
can  do  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  namely,  that 
original,  universal  corruption  of  mau*s  nature, 
that /bmei peceaUy  containing  in  it  the  seeds 
and  first  principles  of  all  sins  whatsoever,  and 
more  or  leas  disposing  a  man  to  the  commis- 
sion of  them.  For  it  is  this  which  admin- 
isters the  first  materials  for  the  tempter  to 
work  upon,  and  without  which  it  is  certain 
that  he  could  do  nothing.  For  when  he  set 
upon  our  Saviour  with  all  his  ra&;o  and  sub- 
tilty,  ret  still  he  was  worsted,  and  beaten  off; 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  assiffned  by  our  Saviour 
himself  in  those  words,  (John,  xiv.  30,)  •*  The 
prince  of  this  world,"  says  he,  cometh,  and 
I  hath  nothing  in  me that  is,  nothing  for 
any  of  his  temptations  to  fasten  upon.  The 
infinite  purity  of  his  nature,  free  from  the 
least  inherent  filth,  afforded  no  handle  for 
the  tempter  to  la;^  hold  of  him  by.  He  was 
like  pure  fountain-water  in  a  glass,  which 
you  may  shake  and  shake,  as  much  and  as 
often  as  jrou  will,  but  no  shaking  of  it  can 
ever  foul  it.  On  the  contrary,  let  a  liquor  in 
any  vessel  look  never  so  clear  and  transparent 
upwards,  yet  if  there  be  the  least  settlement 
or  heteroffeneous  matter  in  an  v  part  of  it, 
shake  it  thoroughly,  and  it  will  be  sure  to 
shew  itself. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  tempter  comes  to 
any  of  us,  he  knows  that  there  is  something 
lurking  in  the  heart  of  the  very  best  of  men, 
which  he  can  make  foul  work  with,  if  the 
particular  grace  of  God  does  not  prevent  him, 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  it  does  not. 
Temptation  first  finds  a  man  evil,  and  then 
makes  him  worse. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  advantage 
which  a  temptation  has  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  its  hour ;  namely,  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  man's  nature, 'suiting  it  to  all  the 
I  proposals  of  the  tempter,  and  rendering  it 
always  readjr  both  to  invite  him  and  to  be 
invited  bv  him. 

2dly,  The  next  advantage  is  from  that  par- 
ticnlar  corruption,  or  sort  of  sin,  which  a 
man  is  most  peculiarly  prone  and  inclined  to. 
4ud  this  is  one  step  and  advance  beyond  the 
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fonner.  For  though  every  man,  as  we  have 
shewn,  has  the  root  and  seeds  of  all  sins  virtu- 
ally in  him,  yet,  through  the  good  providence 
of  God,  (setting  bounds  to  the  extravagance  of 
nature,)  no  man  is  equally  inclined  or  carried 
out  to  all  sorts  of  sin,  for  that  would  quickly 
throw  the  whole  world  into  confusion.  But 
there  is  a  particular  bent  of  constitution, 
which  derives  and  contracts  the  general 
stream  of  natural  corruption  into  a  much 
narrower  channel,  by  that  special  propensity 
which  evenr  man  finds  in  himself  to  some 
one  kind  of  vice  or  sinful  passion  more  than  to 
any  other.  Such  a  thing  there  is  certainl;^  in 
all  men,  and  being  founded  in  nature,  it  sticks 
closely,  and  operates  strongly. 

And  so  advantageous  a  ground  does  this 
afford  the  tempter  to  plant  his  batteries  upon, 
when  he  would  assault  us,  that  he  never  over- 
looks it,  but  observes  it  exactly,  and  studies 
it  thoroughly,  and  will  be  sure  to  nick  this 
governing  inclination  (as  I  may  so  express  it) 
with  some  suitable  temptation.     So  that 
whereas  by  virtue  of  this  some  men  are  natu- 
rally choleric  and  impatient,  some  proud  and  j 
ambitious,  some  lustful,  some  covetous,  some 
intemperate,  and  some  revengeful,  and  the  | 
like;  tnis  the  Devil  knows  better  thanany  man  \ 
knows  himself    He  understands  the  crasis  ' 
and  temperament  of  his  body,  and  the  pecu- 
liar tunis  and  motions  of  his  mind  and  fancy, 
better  than  any  physician  can  judge  of  one,  or 
any  philosopher  can  give  an  account  of  the 
other  ;  and  accordingly,  a  man  shall  be  sure 
to  hear  from  him,  and  receive  many  a  terrible 
blow  and  buffet  on  his  blind  side. 

He  is  not  such  a  bungler  at  his  art  as  to 
use  the  same  nets  or  baits  iiidifiPerently  for  all 
sorts  of  game.  He  will  not  tempt  a  shrewd, 
designing,  active,  aspiring  mind,  with  the 
gross  and  low  pleasures  of  wine  or  women  ; 
nor  a  sot  or  an  epicure  with  the  more  refined 
allurements  of  power  or  high  place.  But  still  | 
suiting  his  proposals  to  the  temper  of  the 
person  whom  he  addresses  them  to,  he  strikes 
for  the  most  part  home  and  sure,  and  it  is 
seldom  but  he  speeds.  And  therefore  let  a 
man  look  to  it,  and  before  he  enters  the  com- 
bat with  so  experienced  an  enemy,  who  will 
assuredly  find  him  out,  and  fight  him  (if 
possible)  to  his  disadvantage,  let  him  view  and 
review  himself  all  over,  and  consider  where  he 
lies  most  opportune  and  open  to  a  fatal  thrust, 
and  be  sure  to  guard  himself  there,  where  he 
is  most  liable  to  be  mortally  struck. 

ddly,  A  third  advantage  towards  the  pre- 
vailing hour  of  a  temptation,  is  the  continual 
ofler  of  alluring  objects  and  occasions  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  man's  particular  cor- 
ruption. Fire  cannot  bum  without  fuel ; 
and  the  strongest  inclinations  would  in  a 
little  time  faint  and  languish,  if  there  were 
not  objects  to  invigorate  and  draw  them 
forth  :  nay,  and  the  very  Acuities  of  the  mind 
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would  grate  and  prey  upon  themselves,  if 
they  found  no  matter  from  without  to  work 
and  to  whet  upon.  Something  there  must  be 
to  employ  them  ;  and  whatsoever  employs, 
will  at  the  same  rate  also  improve  them. 

And  therefore  the  world  is  like  a  great 
storehouse,  full  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  for 
men's  lusts ;  so  that  whatsoever  course  maj 
be  taken  to  mortify  or  extinguish  them,  it  is 
certain  that,  being  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  never  die  of  want.  For  there  ure  riches 
for  the  covetous,  honours  for  the  ambitious, 
and  pleasures  for  the  voluptuous.  And  so 
keen  and  eager  are  the  appetites  of  corrupt 
nature  towards  these  things,  that  where  such 
plentiful,  and  withal  such  suitable  prepara- 
tions come  before  them,  they  will  be  sure 
to  fall  to.  And  such,  moreover,  is  the  mutual 
agreeableness  between  them,  that  they  never 
fa\\  to  find  out  one  another  ;  either  such  ob- 
jects to  find  out  the  heart,  or  the  heart  them. 
And  if  there  could  chance  to  be  any  failure 
or  defect  upon  this  account,  there  is  an  old 
pander  f the  prince  of  pimj)s)  always  at  hand, 
who  makes  it  his  great  business  and  perpetual 
study  to  bring  them  together,  and  will  never 
suffer  a  vicious  inclination  to  starve  for  want 
of  a  suitable  object  to  feed  it.  And  this  in- 
troduces the 

Fourth  advantage  or  furtherance  towards 
the  maturity  or  prevalent  season  of  a  tempta- 
tion ;  which  is.  the  unspeakable  malice  and 
activity,  together  with  the  incredible  skill 
and  boldness,  of  the  tempter.  Now  malice 
and  envy  are  of  all  ill  (qualities  the  most 
fierce,  adKivc,  aud  indefatigable;  admitting 
neither  peace  nor  truce  with  their  respective 
objects.  And  accordingly,  being  much  higher 
and  more  sublimate  in  the  Devil's  nature 
than  they  can  be  in  man*s,  thev  carry  him 
roviiigand  rangingabout  the  world  like  a  roar- 
ing, insatiable  lion,  night  and  day  upon  the 
search*'  whom  he  may  devour  and  the  more 
he  has  devoured,  the  greater  is  his  appetite  to 
devour  more.  Uis  mouth  is  always  open, 
and  his  eyes  never  shut.  He  is  restless  and 
unwearied  ;  and  though  idleness  be  a  sin 
which  he  loves  to  tempt  men  to,  yet  he  is 
never  guilty  of  it  himself. 

To  which  we  may  fuld  his  profound  skill 
and  cunning  in  the  various  arts,  wiles,  and 
stratagems  which  he  has  to  overreach  and 
circumvent  even  the  wisest  and  most  watch- 
ful. It  is  enough  to  say  of  his  cunning,  that 
it  is  equal  to  his  diligence,  and  not  inferior  to 
bis  malice. 

And  then,  in  the  last  place,  so  intolerable 
is  his  boldness,  or  rather  impudence,  that  no 
repulse  shall  daunt,  no  defeat  discourage  him, 
nor  any  degree  of  holiness  deter  him,  from 
tempting  even  the  best  of  men  to  the  verv 
wont  ofsiiis.  For  he  set  upon  Adam  in  his 
innocence,  and  prevailed ;  nay,  and  he  ven- 
tured upon  our  Saviour  himself,  and  that 


again  and  again  :  and  though  as  often  as  k 
spoke  he  was  baffled,  yet  still,  though  bidBM, 
he  would  not  be  silenced  :  he  received  foil 
after  foil,  and  was  thrice  conquered  before  bi 
would  quit  the  field. 

From  all  which  qualifications,  united  ii  , 
our  mortal  enemy,  let  this  be  coiicduded  opoii 
that  as  certain  as  it  is  that  there  is  such  u  , 
evil  spirit  in  the  world,  so  certain  is  it  tint  | 
every  man  living  has  a  restless,  implacibk^ 
subtle,  audacious  adversary,  who  will  inU> 
libly  engage  and  fall  upon  him,  and  witkbii  ; 
utmost  skill  and  force  dispute  it  with  him  far  \ 
his  salvation.   But  then, 

5thly,  Over  and  above  all  this,  God  soim-  \ 
times,  in  his  wise  providence  and  just  jii4f* 
ment,  commissions  this  implacable  spirit  Is  \ 
tempt  at  a  rate  more  than  ordinary.  And  i 
this  must  needs  be  a  farther  ad¥antage  to-  j 
wards  the  ripening  of  a  temptation,  than  any  > 
of  the  former.  1  shall  not  presume  to  sflip  ] 
all  the  reasons  why  God  is  pleased  to  do  tbik  . 
But  it  is  enough  that  sometimes  to  try  and 
manifest  men's  graces,  as  when  he  commit-  ' 
sioned  the  Devil  to  try  and  tempt  Job  in  thai  | 
terrible  manner,  (Job,  i.  12  ;)  aud  sometimM  1 
to  reproach  them  for  their  weakness,  in  eon-  I 
junction  with  their  absurd  ooufideneev  i 
when,  at  the  tempter's  own  instance,  be  al-  \ 
lowed  him  to  winnow  and  tempt  Petfr,  | 
(Luke,  xxii.  31  ;)  and  sometimes  to  pnnbh  j 
them  for  former  great  sins,  as  when  he  em*  | 
powered  the  evil  spirit  to  persuade  that  mon-  j 
ster  of  wickedness,  and  first-bom  of  beU,  l 
king  Ahab,  to  **  go  up  and  perish  at  Ramoth 
Gilead,"  (1  Kings,  xxii.  22,)  « Thou  shall 

S^rsuade  him,"  says  God,  and  prevail  also, 
o  forth,  and  do  so."  I  say,  it  is  enough,  that, 
for  these  and  the  like  ends,  (especially  in  the 
way  of  judnnent  for  former  guilt,)  God  is 
sometimes  jHeased  to  take  this  dreadful  coune 
with  men  ;  nothing  being  more  true,  than 
that  as  temptation  brings  a  man  to  sin,  so  sin 
also  brings  him  to  teniutation. 

But  the  thing  which  1  would  chieflj^  observe 
from  hence  is,  that  in  all  such  cases  in  which 
the  Devil  acts  by  commission  from  above^  be 
tempts  (as  we  may  say)  with  authority,  and 
consequently  with  more  than  usual  veheucnea 
and  success ;  always  using  the  former,  and 
seldom  failing  of  the  latter;  as  indeed  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  he  should,  when  the 
only  thing  that  can  stand  betweeu  him  and 
success,  (to  wit,  the  divine  grace,)  in  the  case 
here  supposed  bv  us,  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
roan  thereby  left  wholly  to  himself.  And 
whosoever  has  anv  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters will  easily  acknowledge,  that  for  a  man 
to  be  left  to  himself,  and  to  be  left  to  the 
Devil,  will  be  found  in  the  issue  but  oneaDd 
the  same  thing. 

ethly,  A  sixth  advantage,  by  which  a  temp- 
tation approaches  to  its  crisis  or  proper  hour, 
is  a  previous,  growing  familiarity  of  the  mind 
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which  a  man  is  tempted  to ; 
BDies  to  thinlc  of  it  with  still 
mr  abhorrences  than  formerly  he 
do.  Frequent  thoughts  of  a 
Ijr  wear  off  the  stratigeness  of  it : 
lla  mind  converses  with  its  ob- 
ttwsation  breeds  acquaintance 
rwiell  as  persons. 
k  aeeount,  when  any  ill  thing  is 
!•  mind,  whether  from  a  man's 
Ni  within,  or  from  the  Deril, 
l«  of  wicked  men  without,  if  it 
■rtely  rejected  with  a  present 
r  Ml  of  abhorrence,  it  will  leave 
qprasion  upon  or  disposition  in 
M4i  that  ill  thing  which  before 
A^erwise  would  not  have. 

or  dispositions,  though 
ble  at  first,  vet,  by  the 
of  such  like  thoughts  or 
fai  the  issue  amount  to  some- 
and  either  produce  in 
inclination  to,  or  at  least 
•  fanner  aversation  from,  the 
iH^  H :  either  of  which  will  as- 
«ae  of  hy  the  tempter,  and 
and  smooth  him  a  way, 
ft  door  for  the  temptation 
li  md  fury  to  enter.  Tne  ser- 
■dhf  fit  into  his  head,  and  his 
III  wot  be  long  behind. 
Wttlj^-  There  is  yet  another  way 
WiSiiiun  arrives  to  its  higheat 
NT  Mor ;  and  that  is  by  a  long 
ri^  Upareeivable  encroaches  of 
Wm  wfUtU  I  say,  unperoeivable 
iM  eonsidered  each  of  them 
V  ttMtttelves ;  but  sufliciently 
Mr  thil  iome  considerable  space 
it  iteration  of  them,  has 
1^  in  the  soul,  as  to  a 
will  quickly  shew  and 


HA 


i^tf^wilehy  I  conceive,  w 
MId'Mie  intelligible  by  ] 


will  be 
parti- 
first  ^premitied  this 
jliamely,  that  whatso- 
Mtfiy  m  strengthen  the  flesh, 
prnHMlkm  or  degree  tends  to 
pMli  md  look  in  what  degree 
"WMMmL  In  the  same  degree 
tiv  jiillaid  open  to  a  temp- 

M  feveral  eTijajmeTitf  in  them- 
■M^  and  yei  ?uoh  upon  a 
pa  M  lhem#  win  by  df^mea  cer- 
ii  fod  tuiftpirltUELlfze  the  mind, 
f  and  taki  rrg  off  its  edge  and 
of  God.  A  man's  food, 
SonSf  nsTf  and  his  very 
by  the  arts  and  eon- 
I  a  Bnare  to  him, 
nsements 
iplinet  in 


which  the  very  health  and  life  of  his  soul 
consists. 

So  that  after  some  time  so  spent,  a  man  shall 
have  lost  his  heart  he  knows  not  how  nor 
which  way ;  and  bv  what  dark  escapes  it  has 
slipped  from  him  he  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
learn  ;  only  he  shall  find,  that  when  he  should 
make  use  of  it,  it  is  gone.  For  the  reason  of 
which,  it  is  enough  that  the  flesh  has  ^t 
ground  of  the  spirit;  the  rise  of  one  being 
still  the  fall  of  the  other.  And  when  after 
sueh  a  course  either  of  extreme  solicitude,  or 
intentness  upon  business,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  gaiety  and  freedom  of  conversation  on  the 
other,  the  frame  of  a  man's  spirit  eomea  to  be 
loose  and  unfixed,  and  took  off  from  its  usual 
^ard,  then  let  him  know  that  the  evil  hour 
M  preparing  for  him,  and  he  for  that.  His 
enemy  is  not  far  off,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  hears  from  him  in  some  fierce  temp- 
tation or  other. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  second  par- 
ticular proposed,  and  shewn  the  several  help 
and  advantages  by  which  a  temptation  ripenii 
and  arrives  to  its  proper  hour  and  full  ma- 
turity. 

But  now,  to  determine  how  many  of  these 
must  concur  to  the  bringing  of  a  temptation 
to  such  a  pass,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  by 
any  one  standing  universal  rule.  For  some- 
times two  or  tl^ee,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times all  of  them  join  and  fall  in,  to  the 
working  it  up  to  this  critical  pitch.  NeTer- 
theless,  when  we  have  said  all  that  we  can 
upon  this  subject,  that  which  Agur  say&, 
(Prov.  XXX.  18,)  of  "  the  way  and  motion  of  n 
serpent  upon  a  rock,"  may  be  much  mow 
appositely  said  of  the  intriguing  ways  and 
windings  of  this  old  serpent,"  tlie  tempter, 
with  the  heart  of  man,  namely,  that  they  are 
in  the  number  of  those  mysterious  thiiigi^ 
which  it  surpasses  the  reason  of  man  to  give 
an  account  of.  That  he  is  often  at  work  is  too 
manifest,  though  the  way  of  his  working  be  in- 
discernible.  Pass  we  now  therefore  to  the 

Third  particular,  which  is  to  shew  some 
signs,  marks,  and  diagnostics,  whereby  wc 
may  discern  when  a  temptation  has  Bttaine<t 
its  proper  season  or  hour.  I  shall  iustaiici' 
only  in  three.  As, 

1.  When  there  is  a  strange,  peculiar,  an<l 
more  than  usual  juncture  and  concurrence  ut 
all  circumstances  and  opportunities  for  th« 
commission  of  anv  sin,  that  especiatlv  whid. 
a  man  is  most  inclined  to ;  then,  no  doubt, 
the  hour  of  temptation.  When  a  man  is  to 
take  physic,  if  both  the  humours  within  are 
prepared,  and  the  weather  without  proves 
•oitable,  and  the  potion  itsdf  be  strong,  the 
operation  and  force  of  it  must  needs  be  more 
tnan  ordinary.  And  as  it  is  with  the  physic 
of  the  body,  so  no  question  it  is  also  with  the 
poiaon  of  the  soul ;  the  same  advantages  will 
give  the  same  force  of  operation  to  both. 
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Soraetimes  a  man  shall  see  the  scene  of 
things  round  about  him  so  fitly  laid,  and  pro- 
pare<l  to  serve  him  in  the  gratification  of  his 
corrupt  desires,  that  he  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  was  something  more  than  blind 
chance  which  brought  him  into  that  condi- 
tion. For  when  we  see  a  net  or  snare  curi- 
ously and  artificially  placed,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  something  intended  to  be  caught, 
and  that  the  fowler  is  not  far  off,  whether  we 
see  him  or  no. 

Judas,  no  doubt,  had  a  temptation  to  gratify 
his  covetous  humour  before  he  betrayed  his 
master.    For  Saint  John  has  given  us  his 
character,  (John,  xii.  6,)  "  that  he  was  a  thief, 
and  carried  the  bog,"  and  that  more  to  servo 
himself  than  any  one  else.   But  the  great 
I  hour  was  not  come,  that  he  should  shew  him- 
:  self  so,  till  he  had  that  opportunity  of  trucking 
I  with  the  priests  ;  and  then  he  quickly  swal- 
I  towed  the  sop  and  the  treason  together,  sold 
I  his  conscience,  and  put  his  master's  blood  in 
'  his  pocket. 

I     A  corrupt  principle  may  be  strong,  though 
I  it  be  still ;  and  as  strong  at  one  time  as  at 
I  another,  though  it  does  not  always  break  out 
into  the  same  exorbitance  of  sin.   But  when 
!  occasion  improves  and  quickens  it,  circum- 
i  stances  help  and  encourage  it,  and  opportuni- 
I  ties  further  and  push  it  on  ;  then  you  shall 
I  see  not  only  what  a  day,  but  even  what  an 
hour  of  temptation  can  bring  forth.   Fire  has 
I  always  the  same  consuming  quality,  though  it 
!  does  not  always  make  work  for  a  brief.  Some- 
times it  is  quenched  as  soon  as  kindled  ;  but 
when  the  wind  strikes  in  with  it,  and  both 
strengthens  and  spreads  the  flame,  and  the 
matter  upon  which  it  seizes  is  more  than  or- 
dinarily catching  and  combustible,  and  all 
means  of  extinguishing  and  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  it  are  out  of  the  way  ;  tlien,  and  not 
till  then,  it  shall  reign  and  rage  with  a  bound- 
less, irresistible  fury,  and  shew  you  how  much 
another  kind  of  thing  it  is  while  it  is  your 
servant,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  your  mas- 
ter ;  while  it  serves  the  occasions  of  the  house 
upon  the  hearth,  and  when  it  comes  to  lord  it 
u\)on  ihi*.  roof. 

Now  the  case  of  a  man's  corruption,  before 
and  under  the  crisis  of  a  temptation,  is  much 
after  this  manner.  When  it  comes  against 
him  with  all  its  recruits,  all  its  auxiliaries,  all 
its  peculiar  advantages,  then  let  him  expect  a 
battle,  and  know  that  he  is  to  combat  a  pre- 
pared enemy,  who  has  prevented  him,  and 
comes  to  fight  him  upon  the  vantage-ground. 
And  as  it  was  said  of  the  stars  fighting  in 
their  courses  a^inst  Sisera,**  (Judges,  v.  20.^ 
so  may  it  be  said  of  a  man  brought  into  sucn 
a  condition,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  person,  and  the  like,  shall  jointly  fight 
against  him,  inflame  his  corruption,  heighten 
and  give  life  to  the  temptation,  driving  it 
home  like  so  many  mighty  strokes  upon  a 
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wedge  strong  and  sharp-f)ointedy  and  ipa  I 
enouffh  to  enter,  and  make  its  way  of  iim^  '  I 
2dry,  A  second  sign  of  a  temptation's  dra«- '  I 
ing  near  its  hour,  is  a  strange  avenenesi  ti  ^  I 
duty,  and  a  backwardness  to,  if  not  a  iMtteet ,  I 
of,  the  spiritual  exercises  of  prayer,  reaaiii|i  .  | 
and  meaitation.   Now  as  every  principle  ef . 
life  has  some  suitable  aliment  or  proTisioii,br  i 
which  both  its  being  is  oontinned  and  iti . 
strength  supported;  so  the  foremen  tionei  i 
duties  are  the  real,  proper  nutriment  by  whid  , 
the  spiritual  life  is  kept  up  and  maintainedii 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  vital  powers.  ^ 
And  as  in  all  other  things,  when  the  mt , 
instrument  of  life,  appetite  to  food,  fails  tbon,  i 
it  is  an  undoubted  argument  of  some  not^  j 
disturbance  qr  decay  of  nature  ;  so  when  tiM  1 
soul  begins  to  disrelish  its  dail^  nonrishmeet  '\ 
of  prayer,  watchfulness,  and  strict  commnnioo  \ 
with  God,  it  isan  infallible  sign  that  it  is  under ' 
some  present  disorder,  and  possibly  not  fv  I 
from  some  mortal  distemper.  | 
A  man  at  first,  perhaps,  feels  a  kind  of , 
grudging  and  uneasiness  all  over  his  body,  a , 
deadness  upon  his  stomach,  and  a  drowsincsi 
upon  his  senses,  and  he  cannot  well  tell  what ' 
he  ails  ;  but  after  a  few  days  these  nnoertaio  I 
beginnings  come  to  rage  in  a  burning  fever,  | 
or  to  strike  him  with  an  apoplexy  ;  and  theo  | 
it  appears  what  those  symptoms  foreboded; 
and  tended  to  all  along ;  and  the  great  qnes-  \ 
tion  now  is,  not  when  or  how  soon  the  man  i 
shall  recover  and  be  well,  but  whether  or  no  i 
he  shall  live.  i 
In  like  manner,  when  a  man  finds  it  thai ' 
with  himself,  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul,  that  I 
his  former  freshness  and  fervour  in  the  serviee  I 
of  God  is  abated,  and  that  his  heart  either  i 
flies  off  from  the  duties  of  religion,  or  per-  j 
forms  them  with  a  cold,  faint,  languialiinf , 
indifference ;  in  the  judgment  of  all  those ! 
guides  of  souls,  who  discourse  most  experi- 1 
mentally  and  knowingly  of  these  matten^ 
such  an  one  has  all  the  reason  in  the  work!  to  ' 
suspect,  that  there  is  some  notable  misehicf  i 
designed  him  by  his  spiritual  enemy ;  and  i 
that  he  is  entering  uiK>n  some  dan^rous  trial, 
some  critical,  searching  temptation,  which  ' 
will  be  sure  to  probe  him  to  the  bottom,  to  ; 
shake  all  the  powers  of  his  soul ;  and  from 
which  if  the  divine  mercy  does  in  the  issue  , 
deliver  him,  jet  it  "  will  be  so  as  by  fire,"  by  i 
smart,  and  difficulty,  and  great  unlikelihooda,  ' 
and  by  such  near  approaches  to,  and  narrow  ; 
rescues  from  destruction,  that  it  will  be  mat- 
ter of  horror  to  him  to  reflect  upon  his  very 
deliverance,  and  the  danger  will  be  terribb  ' 
even  after  it  is  escaped.  | 
ddl;r.  The  third  and  last  sign  that  I  shall  ' 
mention,  of  a  temptation's  attaining  its  fall 
hour  or  maturity,  is  a  more  than  usual  rest- 
lessness and  importunity  in  its  enticings  or 
instigations.   For  it  is  the  tempter^s  last  as-  > 
sault,  and  therefore  will  certainly  be  furious ; 
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the  last  pass  which  he  makes  at  the  soul,  and 
thert>fore  will  be  sure  to  be  driven  home.  For 
he  knows  that  if  he  succeeds  now,  he  is  abso- 
lutely victorious  ;  and  that  if  he  miscarries  in 
this  his  last  action,  fril  his  former  arts  and 
attempts  vanish  and  fall  to  nothing. 

So  that  upon  such  a  promising  concurrence 
of  all  those  mighty  advantages  which  we  have 
mentioned,  nothing  can  remain  farther  to 
speed  his  dt.*.sigii,  but  that  he  presses  on  to 
victory,  by  cliarging  forcibly  ami  frequently : 
and  this  ho  will  sometimes  do  with  such  fury, 
pouring  in  arguments  upon  the  mind  so  thick 
and  fast,  that  all  contrary  considerations  and 
arguings.  by  which  it  would  fence  against  the 
power  of  his  proposals,  shall  be  either  stifled 
with  the  multitude,  or  overborne  with  the 
urgency  and  impudence,  of  his  solicitations. 

There  have  been  stranj^e  examples  of  men 
brought  into  such  a  condition.   It  is  reported 
of  Luther,  that  being  tempted  to  make  away 
with  himself,  the  temptation  grew  so  fierce 
and  pressing  upon  him,  that  falling  into  an 
agony,  and,  as  it  were,  struggling  for  life,  he 
had  no  other  way  to  defend  himself  but, 
during  the  conflict,  by  frequently  urging  and 
repeating  over  and  over  to  himself  the  sixth 
»mmandmeiit ;  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  ; 
Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'*   That  so,  by  en- 
ountering  this  fiery  dart  with  the  continually 
mewed  evidence  of  the  sin  offered  full  and 
esh  to  his  faith,  in  the  peremptory,  express 
ords  of  the  precept,  he  might  relieve  his 
bouring  mind  against  the  present  violence 
that  impious  suggestion. 
The  tempter  in  this  action  behaves  himself 
t  as  you  shall  see  some  eager,  ill-breil  peti- 
lers,  who  do  not  so  properly  supplicate  as 
it  the  person  whom  they  address  to,  dog- 
X  him  from  place  to  place,  till  they  even 
irt  an  answer  to  their  rude  reouests.  So 
his  case  a  man  shall  find  himself  not  only 
!>rtuned,  but  even  invaded ;  the  tempta- 
shall  in  a  manner  break  in  upon  him, 
follow  him  without  pause  or  intermix- 
80  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  dit^charge 
tind  of  the  irksome,  incessant  representa- 
of  the  sin  which  it  solicits  him  to,  but 
aagination  afaall  be  possessed,  and  his 
hts  so  far  entangled  with  it,  that  they 
have  no  power  to  divert  or  pass  off  to 
her  thing.   And  now  when  a  tempta- 
as  arrived  to  this  pitch,  the  tempted 
m&y  assure  himself  that  it  is  at  its 
isis,  its  hour  is  come,  and  he  is  actually 
I  in  a  dispute  for  his  soul,  and  nothing 
m  the  keeping  or  losinff  it  for  ever  is 
ig  which  is  contended  lor. 
thus  I  have  also  done  with  the  third 
ir  at  first  proposed,  and  given  you 
veral  signs  or  marks,  by  which  the 
ly  wise  and  watchful  may  observe  the 
of  their  grand  enemy,  and  discern  the 
of  tbe  fatal  season.  Of  all  which  we 


may  say,  as  Christ  did  of  those  signs  that 
were  to  portend  his  own  coming,  (Mark,  xiii.  \ 
29.)    When  vou  sliall  see  these  things  come  i 
to  pass,  then  know  that  it  is  nigh,  even  at  the 
doors."   So  when  a  man  shall  find  thi^  ' 
things  come  upon  him,  he  must  know,  that  . 
though  he  is  not  actually  oontjuercd  and  troii-  . 
den  down,  yet  the  enemy  is  in  his  quarters, 
and  the  sword  at  his  breast:  and  if  these 
dangers  alarm  him  not,  he  is  beside  the  reme- 
dies of  mercy  and  the  admonitions  of  grace  ; 
he  is  passing  into  a  state  of  hardness  and  in- 
sensibility, and  (for  ought  appoirs)  under  all 
the  sad  likelihoods  of  a  perishing  condition. 
And  thus  at  length  we  come  to  our 

Fourth  and  last  particular,  which  was,  to 
draw  some  useful  inferences  from  the  whole 
discourse ;  and  many  such  mi^ht  be  drawn 
from  thence.  But  I  shall  insist  only  upon 
three,  and  that  very  briefly.  As, 

1st,  That  every  time  in  which  a  man  is  temp- 
ted, is  notproperlj'  "  the  hour  of  temptation.*' 
A  man  in  nis  Christian  course  may  meet  with 
several  assaultsand  spiritual  reiicountent,  which 
he  easily  masters  and  breaks  through  ;  but  if 
from  these  slight  efforts  or  velitations,  (as  we 
may  call  them,)  he  shall  conclude  that  the 
tempter  can  do  no  more,  and  from  fonner 
success  in  smaller  combats  sliall  promise  him- 
self certain  and  final  victory  in  all  future  con- 
flicts, he  will  find  himself  deceived  and  im- 
posed upon  by  fal^te  measures,  taken  from 
insufficient  experience.  For  probably  the 
temptation  at  those  times  might  not  have  ^ot 
all  tl  liose  helps  and  advantages  about  it,  which 
were  necessary  to  give  it  its  full  strength. 

Temptation  has  its  daily  risings  and  fall- 
ing ebbings  and  flowings,  and  a  man  must 
daily  and  of  course  ex))ect  them.  But  the 
great  danger  is  not  from  hence ;  but  when,  b^ 
a  kind  of  periodical  revolution  or  return,  it 
comes  (as  I  may  so  speak)  to  its  spring-tide, 
then  let  a  man  look  to  his  spiritual  banks  and 
mounds,  that  the  flood  break  not  in  upon  him, 
and  the  killing  waters  (as  the  Psalmist  ex-  ' 
presses  it)  **  come  not  in  even  to  his  soul.** 

The  life  and  business  of  a  Christian  is  but 
too  trul}''  a  warfare,  and  a  sharp  one  too  ;  and 
no  warrior  must  think  himself  sufficiently  in- 
formed, by  a  few  antecedent  skirmishes,  what 
the  whole  body  and  united  force  of  his  enemy 
can  do  in  the  main  heat  of  the  battle.  For 
after  a  man  has  been  victorious  in  the  former, 
he  mav  be,  and  very  often  is,  shamefully 
worsted  and  overthrown  in  the  latter. 

2dly,  The  second  thin^  which  we  shall  infer 
from  the  foregoing  particulars  is,  that  every 
man  living,  some  time  or  other,  sooner  or 
later,  shall  assuredly  meet  with  an  hour  of 
temptation  ;  a  certain  critical  hour,  which 
shall  more  e::pecially  try  what  mettle  his  heart 
is  made  of,  and  in  which  the  eternal  concerns 
of  uis  soul  shall  more  particularly  lie  at  stake. 
So  that  if  he  does  not  quit  himself  like  a 
o 
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man,  and  make  good  bis  station  against  this 
principal  a.«8ault  of  his  spiritual  adversary,  a 
failure  or  miscarriage  then  will  prove  like  an 
oversight  in  the  day  of  battle,  hanily  to  be 
recovered  by  any  after  reparation. 

It  is  indeed  called  an  hour,  but  it  is  such 
an  hour  as  has  an  eternity  depending  on  it, 
and  consequently  makes  a  whole  lite  little 
enough  to  prepare  for  it.  The  advice  of  the 
son  of  Siracli  is  excellent,  and  home  to  the 
case,  (Eccl'us.  ii.  1,)  "  My  son,  if  thou  come  to 
serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  tempta- 
tion.'* And  great  reason,  doubtless,  has  a 
man  to  prepare  for  that  which  will  assuredly 
be  prepared  for  him,  and  from  which  no 
privilege  of  Christianity  does  or  can  exempt 
the  very  holiest  and  perfectest  of  men.  For 

f^old  itself  must  be  tried,  and  must  pass  the 
umace  for  that  purpose. 

Now  the  two  great  ways  of  trial,  by  which 
men  are  generally  brought  to  a  dividing  point, 
are  by  their  hopes  and  their  fears.  And  for 
the  most  part  the  tempter  uses  to  accost  men 
first  by  their  hopes,  and  to  bid  fair  and  high, 
to  sec  what  they  will  take  for  their  souls  ; 
and  if  he  finds  that  they  will  come  to  no 
bargain  with  him,  but  that  his  offers  are  re- 

1'ected,  and  so  this  course  succeeds  not,  then 
le  will  see  what  he  can  do  upon  their  fears, 
and  try  whether  ho  can  fright  or  disgrace, 
beggar  or  kill  men  out  of  their  consciences. 
These,  I  say,  are  the  two  old  stated  methods, 
by  which  his  temptitions  are  usually  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  ;  and  if  the  tempter  cannot  pre- 
vail one  way,  let  not  men  flatter  themselves, 
but  rest  assured  that  he  will  take  the  other ; 
if  he  cannot  speed  as  a  merchant,  he  will  try 
what  he  can  do  as  a  warrior. 

What  our  Saviour  says  of  offences,  (Matt, 
xviii.  7,)  holds  equally  true  of  temptations, 
"  that  it  must  needs  be  that  they  wiH  come." 
And  accordingly,  that  declaration  of  his  runs 
absolute  and  positive,  (Luke,  xiv.  26,)  "If 
any^man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  wife  and  children,  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  This  is  the  terrible  decree  and 
sentence  of  Christianity.  And  that  critical, 
Bearchiiig  hour  (which  we  have  been  hitherto 
discoursing  of)  is  the  great  instrument  of 
Providence  to  draw  forth,  and  place  those  two 
commanding  motives  of  men's  actions,  and 
rivals  for  their  choice,  duty  and  interest,  one 
against  the  other  ;  and  to  set  the  offers  of  this 
world  and  the  promises  of  the  next,  the  en- 
joyments of  one  and  the  hopes  of  the  other, 
m  their  full  competition.  And  when,  after 
a  thorough  debate  on  both  sides,  the  deciding 
cast  and  issue  of  the  whole  matter  comes  to 
this ;  Either  part  with  your  conscience  or 
your  pleasures ;  your  conscience  or  your  in- 
terest ;  your  conscience  or  your  estate  ;  nay, 
your  conscience  or  your  very  life ;  then  let  a 
man  know  that  the  hour  of  temptation  has 


overtaken  him  ;  and  God  and  his  holy  aogeb 
sit  as  spectators  in  heaven,  looking  down,  and 
observing  how  he  will  behare  and  goven 
himself  m  this  great  crisis  ;  in  the  whole 
carriage  of  which,  as  he  is  most  partienlarlj 
and  directly  under  Grod's  eye,  so  it  will  be  i 
vast  help  and  advantage  to  him  to  place  God 
immovably  before  his. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  this  be  fixed  lod 
concluded  upon,  that  such  a  season,  sudi  ts 
hour  will  come;  and  that  when  it  is  com^ 
every  man  must  expect  to  fare  in  it  aoeordini 
as  he  has  prepared  himself  for  it.  And  ^ 
directly  brings  us  to  the 

Third  and  last  inference  which  I  shall  maki 
from  the  words  ;  namely,  that  the  surest  war 
to  carry  us  safe  and  successful  through  tha 
great  and  searching  hour  of  probation,  it  t 
strict,  steady,  conscientious  liviug  up  to  tk 
rules  of  our  religion,  which  the  text  here  calls 
"  a  keeping  the  word  of  Christ's  patience  f 
a  denomination  given  to  the  gospel,  from  tint 
peculiar  distinguishing  grace,  which  the  grest 
author  of  the  ffospel  was  pleased  to  signaliu 
it  for,  above  allother relicnons and  institntkwf 
in  the  world,  and  that  both  by  his  precept 
and  example.  And  therefore  we  must  not 
take  ptUience  here  in  the  new  and  lately  cur- 
rent sense  of  the  word,  for  patience  perfom, 
(though  a  most  useful  quality,  I  coufe«^  in 
the  case  of  madness  ;)  nor,  which  is  much  the 
same,  for  a  willingness  of  disposition  to  suffer, 
only  where  a  man  has  no  power  to  resist; 
according  to  the  republican  divinitj  of  soait 
scandalous  explo<lers  of  the  doctrine  of  pawvf 
obedience :  a  doctrine  which  shines  with  sb 
high  and  flaming  au  evidence  throughout  the 
whole  New  Testament,  as  the  very  history  of 
our  Saviour's  life  does,  which  was  a  kind  of 
comment  upon  it.  For  the  Christian  religion, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  author,  is  a  suffering 
religion  ;  a  religion  teaching  suffering,  enjoin- 
ing suffering,  and  rewarding  suffering;  and 
to  express  all  in  a  word,  it  was  Chrisra  pas- 
sive obedience  which  redeemed  the  world; 
and  for  any  one  who  wears  the  name  of  a 
Christian  to  scoff  at  or  write  against  it»  and 
at  the  same  time  to  look  to  be  saved  by  it»  it 
certainly  very  strange  and  preposterous,  and 
too  much  in  all  conscience  for  any,  but  such 
professors  of  Christianity  as  live  and  practiso 
m  a  direct  defiance  of  their  profession. 

But  to  pass  to  that  which  I  principally  in- 
tend ;  1  say  it  is  a  steady,  uniform  practice 
of  the  common,  constant  duties  of  Christian- 
ity, which  is  the  Christian's  surest  preserva- 
tive against  this  great  and  critical  day  of  trial. 
It  is  not  any  one  or  more  strange,  superlative 
act  or  acts  of  mortification,  nor  any  high  strain 
of  discipline  or  severity  upon  ourselv^ 
(though  of  excellent  use  douotless  in  their 
proper  place,)  but  it  is  the  constant,  even 
tenor  of  a  goo<l  life,  which  will  be  found  the 
best  security  against  the  tempter ;  as  no  one 
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blow,  how  jjrreat  soever,  di^hargeU  upon  an 
enemy,  is  so  certain  a  protection  against  him, 
as  a  continual  posture  of  defence.  And  such 
a  thing  is  a  good  life  against  all  the  arts  and 
atsaults  of  our  subtle,  watchful  aggreaor. 

Great  disputet  there  are  about  religion,  and 
great  reason  there  ia  that  men  should  be 
seatons  for  the  truth  ;  ueTerthel«H»beaman*f 
belief  never  so  true,  and  his  religion  neiTer  lo 
good,  an  ill  life  will  certainly  send  him  to  the 
Devil.  And  it  is  really  a  very  senselett  and 
ridiculous  thing  fur  an  'ill  liver  to  be  zealous 
about  any  religion  ;  it  being  much  the  same 
ease  as  if  one  who  had  a  rotten,  pocky  carcass 
:  should  be  extremely  solicitous  about  the 
I  colour  of  his  clothes.  For  suppose  a  man  a 
murderer,  an  adulterer,  or  a  perjured,  false 
person,  can  any  religion  in  the  world  do  such 
an  one  any  good  ?  No,  it  is  impossible ;  for  if 
his  religion  be  false,  it  will  further  his  damna- 
tion ;  and  if  true,  it  will  aggravate  it. 

Nothing  but «« the  word  of  Christ's  patience," 
derived  into  practice,  and  digested  into  a  good 
1  life,  can  keep  a  man  firm  and  tight  in  the 
terrible,  shaking  day  of  temptation  ;  a  day 
which  every  one  who  knows  the  true  value  of 
a  soul  will  be  always  providing  against.  And 
that  he  may  do  it  effectually,  let  him  follow 
the  course  which  I  shall  here  briefly  mention 
and  mark  out  to  him,  and  so  conclude. 

As  first,  let  him  be  frequent  and  fervent  in 
9rayer,  and  in  his  devotions  to  God,  both 
mblic  and  private,  assuring  himself  that  God 
'alues  not  one  without  the  other.   In  the 
ext  place,  let  him  be  exact  and  impartial  in 
lie  great  work  of  self-examination,  looking 
^ten  and  narrowly  into  the  state  of  his  soul, 
id  clearingall  accounts  and  old  scores  between 
>d  and  his  conscience.   Moreover,  let  him  be 
ach  and  serious  in  considering  the  extreme 
nity,  emptiness,  and  shortness  of  all  those 
»rldly  enjoyments  which  the  generality  of 
m  do  so  much  dote  upon.  And  lastly,  above 
,  let  him  daily  and  hourly,  and  with  the 
lest  intention  of  mind,  meditate  of  death 
I  judgment,  of  the  ci>rtaintj  and  horror  of 
m,  and  the  intolerable  misery  of  sucli  as 
1  be  overtaken  by  them  in  their  aim, 
nd  when  a  man  shall  have  inured  and 
m  himself  to  such  thoughts  as  these  for 
t  considerable  time,  the  allurements  of 
lesh  and  the  world  will  be  but  dry,  taste- 
Insipid  things  to  him  ;  and  if  the  tempter 
l»  all  the  avenues  and  passages  to  such  a 
will  be  found  shut  and  bolted  against 
iDptationsy  so  that  he  must  withdraw 
le  gone ;  for  where  he  finds  a  man  so 
he  will  find  nothing  to  do  himself. 
I  word,  such  a  courf«  of  living  will 
that  which  is  generally  one  of  the 
it  hours  of  temptation,  even  the  hour 
li  itself,  neither  terrible  nor  strange  ;  ?o 
tlioitgh  it  should  be  sudden,  yet  it  shall  j 
■ur])rising,  as  having  nothing  more  to 
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do  with  such  an  one,  but  onlpr  to  take  him  - 
out  of  this  world,  which  in  mmd  and  desire  , 
he  has  left  already,  and  to  carry  him  to  . 
heaven,  where  his  conversation  was  before.  | 

To  which  God  of  his  mercy  Touchsafe  to 
bring  ui  all ;  to  whom  be  rendered  and  at- 
cribra,  as  is  most  due.  all  praiae,  might,  ma-  ' 
jesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  tor  eyfr> 
more.  Amen. 


SERMON  LXVIII. 

j 

HOW,  AND  BY  WHAT  WAYS,  GOD  D£U- 
YERS  US  FROM  TEMPTATION. 

PART  V. 

•'Oodlifythftd,  wlM  wm  not  adbr  ytm  toWlMiSiSsbf 
tkat  jtftM  abto;  botwiU  wttb  Om  fmptnloo  tiko  tmk»m 
wsy  to  MOH  W,  UuUj*  naj  b«  ahim  to  b«r  H.**— 1  Cos.  x.  UL  ' 

Thxrb  is  nothing  in  itself  more  irrationa],  j 
nor  yet  (as  the  state  of  nature  now  is)  more  . 
natural,  than  for  men  to  govern  their  hopes  , 
and  their  fears  wholly  by  their  present  appre*  ■ 
hensions ;  so  that  where  they  see  a  danger 
manifestly  threatening  them,  there  they  will 
fear ;  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means 
of  their  deliverance  are  obvious  to  the  view  of  ; 
sense,  there  they  will  hope ;  that  is,  in  other  ' 
words,  they  will  hope  and  fear  just  as  far  as 
they  can  see,  and  trust  God  so  far  as  they  can 
trust  their  eyes,  and  no  farther.  | 

A  temper  of  mind  utterly  contrary  to  that 
heroic  nature  of  faith,  the  noblest  property  of 
which  is  to  give  light  and  evidence  to  things  i 
not  seen,  and  being  and  subsistence  to  things  . 
before  they  are ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  render 
its  object  then  more  credible,  when  most  in- 
visible, and  this  (if  thoroughly  considered) 
with  the  highest  reason  imaginable ;  for  as 
such  a  short  and  limited  faith,  as  ties  itself 
wholly  to  the  measures  of  sense,  can  proceed 
from  nothing  else  but  a  man's  not  considering  ' 
how  many  ways  he  may  be  attacked  and 
ruined,  even  in  his  highest  security  ;  and  how 
manj  ways  again  he  may  be  delivered,  even 
in  his  deepest  distress,  which  he  cannot  poa-  > 
sibly  comprehend  nor  pierce  into,  and  upon 
that  aceount  presumes  in  one  case,  and  de-  i 
9pairs  in  another  ;  and  this  only  from  a  pe- 
remptory persuasion  founded  upon  a  grots 
ignorance  of  both  ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  that 
generous  confidence  of  faith,  which  carries  it 
above  all  these  low  phenomena  of  sense  and 
matter,  is  bottomed  upon  the  truest  and  strictest 
philosophy  discoursing  about  God*s  wisdom 
and  power ;  which  being  confest^cdly  infinite, 
j  must  needs  upon  that  score,  even  in  the  very 
judgment  of  bare  reason,  have  inconceivably 
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more  ways  to  deliver  from  tcmiitutioii,  than 
there  can  be  temptations  for  any  one  to  be 
delivered  from.    And  therefore,  where  the 
utmost  reach  of  created  wit  and  power  ends, 
then  and  there  these  two  mighty  attributes 
begin  ;  this  being  the  proper,  eminent,  and 
peculiar  season  for  their  working  wonders  ; 
that  so  by  this  means  a  man  may  see  his 
i  pitiful,  narrow  reason  nonplused  and  out- 
i  done,  before  he  sees  his  wants  answered  ;  and 
1  the  proud  nothinjg  own    himself  baffled, 
!  while,  in  spite  of  his  despair,  he  finds  himself 
!  delivtred. 

I     Now  of  all  the  evils  incident  to  man,  there 
'  is  none  from  which  an  escape  is  both  so  diffi- 
[  cult  and  so  desirable  as  from  temptations. 
;  For  as  all  escape,  in  the  very  notion  and  nature 
'  of  it,  imports  in  it  these  three  things ;  Ist, 
Some  precedent  danger  threatening ;  and,  2dly, 
The  difficulty  of  getting  through  it ;  and  yet, 
Sdly,  A  final  deliverance  from  it;  so  in  this 
business  of  temptation,  the  danger  threatening 
is  no  less  than  damnation ;  the  difficulty  of 
escaping  it  is  founded  partly  upon  the  impor- 
tunity, vigilance,  and  power  of  a  spirit  inex- 
pressibly strong,  subtle,  and  malicious,  and 
partly  upon  a  furious,  inbred  inclination  to 
sin  in  the  tempted  person  himself ;  and  this 
both  heightened  by  inveterate  custom,  and 
inflamed  by  circumstances  continually  pusli- 
I  ing  it  on  to  action.    AH  which  represents  to 
!  us  such  a  scene  of  opposition,  such  a  combina- 
I  tion  of  craft  and  lurce  together,  as  must 
needs  overmatch  all  the  strength  of  nature, 
{  all  the  poor  auxiliaries  which  flesh  and  blood 
!  can  bring  into  the  field  against  so  mighty  an 
I  enemy. 

And  therefore  nothing  le^s  than  a  Being 
infinitely  wise,  and  thereby  able  to  sound  all 
the  depths,  and  to  outreach  and  defeat  all  the 
finesses  and  intrigues  of  this  tempting  spirit ; 
and  withal,  of  an  infinite,  irresistible  power, 
to  su[)port  the  weaknesses  and  supply  the 
defects  of  a  poor  sillv  mortal  engaged  against 
him,  and  ready  to  fall  under  him  ;  nothing,  I 
sav,  but  that  almighty  Being  which  can  do 
all  this,  can  break  the  bonds  and  loose  the 
cords  which  the  tempter  holds  the  tempted 
person  by,  and  so  give  him  a  full  and  absolute 
deliverance. 

Now  how  and  by  what  ways  God  doesthis, 
shall  be  our  present  business  to  inquire.  In 
which,  thougn  (as  I  shew  before)  it  would  be 
a  great  vanity,  and  as  ^reat  an  absurdity,  to 
;  offer  to  reduce  omniscience  to  our  methods^ 
I  or  to  confine  omnipotence  to  our  measures, 
and  oonaequeutly  to  give  a  full  and  distinct 
'  account  of  those  innumerable  ways  by  which 
{  the  great  ruler  of  the  world  brings  about  his 
I  designs,  especially  in  his  dealing  with  the 
I  souls  of  men,  (which  ever  was  and  will  be 
•  strange,  secret^  and  unaccountable,)  yet  I  shall 
venture  to  assign  four  bcvcral  ways,  and  those 
very  intelligible  to  any  considering  mind,  by 
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which  God  is  pleased,  in  the  eoarse  of  ntf  I 
providence,  to  deliver  men  out  of  temptatioo.  > 
As,  |l 

1st,  If  the  force  of  the  temptadoii  be  ebiefly  ) 
from  the  vehement,  restles^  and  ineenant  ' 
importunities  of  the  evil  spirit,  God  often  psti  ^ 
an  issue  to  the  temptation  by  rebuking  and  ■ 
commanding  down  tne  tempter  himself.  For  J 
we  must  know,  that  although  the  Devil,  ta  J 
his  dealings  with  men,  aets  the  part  of  aa 
enemy,  yet  still,  in  respect  of  God,  he  doa  j 
the  woric  of  a  servant,  even  in  his  greater! !. 
fury,  and  operates  but  as  an  instrnment;  tint  i 
is,  both  witb  dependence  and  limitation.  He 
is  in  a  chain,  and  that  chain  is  in  God*s  hand ;  • 
and  consequently,  notwithstanding  his  utmost 
spite,  he  cannot  be  more  malicious  than  be 
is  obnoxious.    And  therefore,  beins  under 
such  an  absolute  control,  all  that  ne  doei '. 
must  be  by  address  and  art ;  be  must  persaads  ; 
us  to  be  damned,  cajole  and  court  us  to  de- 
struction.   He  must  use  tricks  and  strata-  : 
gems,  urge  us  with  importunity,  surprise  as 
with  subtilty,  till  at  length  we  enter  upon  ! 
death  by  choice,  and  by  our  own  act  put  our-  \ 
selves  into  the  fatal  noose.  ; 

For  certain  it  is,  that  God  has  not  put  it 
into  the  power  of  any  created  being  to  make  * 
a  man  do  an  ill  thing  against  his  will,  bat  j 
has  committed  the  great  portal  and  passage  I 
into  his  soul,  to  wit,  the  freedom  of  his  will,  1 
to  his  own  keeping  ;  and  it  is  not  all  that  the  { 
Devil  can  do,  that  can  force  the  key  of  it  oat  !| 
of  his  hands.  But  he  must  first  be  a  tempter,  j 
before  he  can  be  a  destroyer. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  cannot  compel  to  , 
sin,  yet  he  can  urge,  and  press,  and  follow  a 
man  with  vehement  and  continual  solicitations  I 
to  it.    And  though  his  malice  can  go  uo  | 
farther,  yet  certainly  it  is  a  real  tortnre  aud  i 
a  great  misery  to  a  well  disposed  mind,  that 
he  should  go  so  far,  and  to  find  itself  inces- 
santly importuned  to  any  vile  thing  or  action; 
indeed  as  great  and  vexatious  as  blows  or 
bastinadoes  can  be  to  the  body ;  for  during 
the  solicitation,  the  spiritual  part  is  all  the 
time  struggling  and  fencing,  and  consequently 
in  the  same  degree  sufi'ering  aud  oppressed  ; 
and  for  any  one  to  be  always  in  a  laborious^ 
hazardous  posture  of  defence,  without  intei^ 
mission  or  relief,  must  needs  be  intolerable. 

For  admitting  that  none  of  the  fiery  darts 
of  Ibe  Devil*'  should  actually  kill  and  destroy, 
yet  certainly  it  is  next  to  death  to  be  always 
warding  off  deadly  blows,  and  to  be  held  up- 
on the  rack  of  a  constant,  anxious,  uninter- 
mitted  fear  about  the  dreadful  issues  of  a  niau*s 
eternal  condition.   And  that  man  who  is  not  1 
sped  with  a  mortal  wound,  yet  if  be  is  con-  | 
tmunlly  pulling  arrows  out  of  his  flesh,  aud  | 
hearing  bullets  hissing  about  his  ears,  and  i 
death  passing  by  him  but  at  the  distauss  i 
of  a  hair's- breadth,  has  surely  all  that  fear,  } 
aud  danger,  and  destruction,  in  the  nearest  i 
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upproacli  of  it,  can  contribute  to  make  him 
miserable. 

It  is  hard  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  as- 
sign exactly  how  one  spirit  may  operate  npon 
and  afflict  another.  But  thus  much  it  is  wery 
agreeable  to  reason  to  suppose,  to  wit,  that  a 
stronger  spirit  may  proportiunably  make  the 
afflictive  imnression  upon  a  weaker,  which  a 
stronger  body  is  able  to  make  upon  a  body  of 
less  strength  than  itself.  And  two  waf  s  we 
have  ground  to  conclude  that  the  evil  spint  does 
this  by ;  one  by  raising  strange  and  unac- 
countable horrors  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  other 
<  by  rude  and  boisterous  impulstes  to  something 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  conscience.  The 
former  of  which  might  easily  be  mudo  out 
both  from  reason  and  experience ;  and  the 
latter  is  what  we  are  now  discoursing  of. 
And  a  very  wretched,  dangerous,  and  dubious 
condition  is  the  soul  very  often  cast  into  by 
this  means :  and  being  brought  thereby  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction,  God  is  then 
pleased  to  step  in  to  its  assistance  ;  and  when 
the  tempter  grows  restless,  and  next  to  violent, 
and,  instead  of  persuading,  attempts  even  to 
ravish  the  consent,  God  stops  his  foul  mouth, 
and  commands  him  to  hold  his  peace,  as 
formerly,  in  JoVs  case,  he  commanded  him  to 
hold  his  hand. 

For  his  devilish  method  in  tempting  is 
commonly  this.    First  to  begin  the  tempta- 
tion with  **  a  still  voice"  and  a  gentle  breath, 
and  all  the  sly  and  fawning  applications  that 
can  be ;  but  when  that  will  not  do,  then  he 
raises  his  voice,  and  the  temptation  blows 
"ouffh  and  high  like  a  tempest,  and  would 
hake  down  where  it  cannot  insinuate.  It 
aises  a  storm  amongst  all  the  powers  and 
iculties  of  the  soul,  and  like  the  rolling 
illows  of  a  troubled  sea,  dashes  them  one 
gainst  another,  judgment  against  appetite, 
id  appetite  against  judgment,  till  the  poor 
an,  as  it  were,  broken  between  both,  is  ready 
sink  and  peribh,  and  make  "  shipwreck  of 
( faith,*'  did  not  a  merciful  and  powerful 
ee  from  above  rebuke  the  winds,  and  com- 
e  the  waves,  and  chide  down  the  rage  and 
uteri of  so  impetuous  an  advers^ary. 
iUd  this  God  often  does  out  of  mere  com- 
don  to  a  soul  labouring  and  languishing, 
even  wearied  out  with  the  fre<][uent  and 
instigations  of  a  tempting  spirit.  For 
nportunity  is  a  kind  of  violence  to  the 
I.   This  was  the  course  which  our  Saviour 
elf  took  with  him  in  the  like  case.  The 
I  seemed  to  pour  in  his  temptations  upon 
without  any  pause  or  iutermii^siun  ;  and 
lingly  our  Saviour  answers  his  first  and 
1  temptations  with  fit  scriptures,  calmly 
itionally  applied  to  both  ;  but  when  he 
impudent  and  audacious  in  his  third 
ition,  our  Saviour  not  only  confounds 
Ith  scripture,  butalsocuts  him  short  with 
I  of  authority,  and  bids  him  give  over 
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and  begone.  And  as  afterwards  he  once  took 
up  Peter  speaking  like  Satan,  so  at  this  time 
he  turns  off  Satan  speaking  like  himself,  with 
an  'Tv-tfyf  2mT»»d,  **  Get  thee  behind  me." 
And  a  most  proper  and  efficacious  way  it  is 
eertainly  to  repel  the  encroachment  of  a  bold 
and  troublesome  proposal,  to  be  rough  and 
peremptory  with  it,  to  strike  it  dow  n,  and  to 
answer  it  with  scorn  and  indignation  ;  and  so 
to  silence  the  pressing  insolence  of  a  saucy 
sophister,  not  so  much  by  confuting  the  argu- 
ment, as  by  countermanding  the  opponent. 
And  this  is  one  way  by  which  God  gives  de- 
liverance and  escape  out  of  temptation  ;  he 
controls  and  repnmands  the  tempter,  and 
takes  off  the  evil  spirit  before  he  can  be  able 
to  fasten. 

2dly,  If  the  force  of  a  temptation  be  from 
the  weakness  of  a  man's  mind,  rendering  it 
unable  of  itself  to  withstand  and  bear  up 
asainst  the  assaults  of  the  tem|)ter,  God  often- 
times delivers  from  it  by  mighty,  inward, 
unaccountable  supplies  of  strength,  eonveyed 
to  the  soul  immediately  from  himself.  The 
former  way  God  delivers  a  man  by  removing 
his  enemy,  but  this  latter  by  giving  him 
wherewithal  to  conquer  him.  And  this  is  as 
certain  a  way  of  deliverance  as  the  other  can 
be.  For  surely  a  man  is  equalhr  safe, 
whether  his  enemy  flies  from  him  or  /alls  be- 
fore him.  It  seems  to  be  with  the  soul,  with 
reference  to  some  temptations,  as  with  one  of  '■ 
a  weak  and  a  tender  sight-,  with  reference  to  ' 
the  sunbeams  beating  upon  it :  if  you  divert  ' 
or  keep  off  the  beam,  you  relieve  the  man  ; 
but  if  you  give  him  an  eagle's  eye,  he  will 
look  the  sun  in  the  face,  endure  the  light,  and 
defy  the  impression.  So  if  God,  instead  of 
silencing  and  commanding  off  the  tempter, 
suffers  him  to  proceed  and  press  home  the 
temptation,  yet  if  at  the  same  time  also  he 
gives  in  a  proportion  of  strength  superior  to 
the  assault,  and  an  assistance  ffreater  than  the 
opposition,  the  man  is  as  much  delivered  as  if 
he  had  no  enemy  at  all  ;  the  manner  indeed 
of  his  deliverance  is  infinitely  more  noble, 
and  as  much  preferable  to  the  other,  as  the 
trophies  of  a  conqueror  surpass  the  poor  in-  { 
glorious  safeties  of  an  escape.  I 

Thus  it  was  with  that  holy  and  great  man  | 
Saint  Paul.  He  was  not  only  accosted,  | 
but  even  worried  with  a  messenger  from 
Satan;"  a  messenger  sent  not  <nly  to  chal- 
lenge, but  actually  to  duel  him  ;  and  so  sharp 
wa?  the  encounter,  that  it  passed  from  solici- 
tations to  downright  blows  ;  for  in  2  Cor.  xii. 
7,  he  tells  us  he  was  buffeted."  And  so 
near  was  he  to  an  utter  despair  of  the  main 
isdue  of  the  conflict,  that  he  cries  out  like  a 
man  vanquished,  and  with  the  sword  of  a 
prevailing  enemy  at  his  throat,  **  O  wretched 
man  !  who  shall  deliver  me  V  Delivered  (we 
all  know)  he  was  at  length,  and  that  it  was 
God  who  delivered  him.   But  how  t  Why, 
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Dot  by  taking  off  the  tempter,  not  by  stop- 
ping his  mouth  that  he  should  not  solicit, 
nor,  lastly,  by  tying  up  his  hands  that  he 
should  not  buffet,  (whicQ  yet  was  the  thing 
which  Paul  so  much  desired,  and  accor- 
dingly so  earnestly  prayed  for;)  "Thrice," 
says  he,  "I  besought  the  Lord,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me,"  ver.  8.   But  God  designed 
1  him  another,  aud  a  nobler  kind  of  deliverance, 
I  even  bv  a  sufficiency  of  his  grace,  vcr.  9, "  My 
I  grace,"  says  he,  **  is  sufficient  for  thee."  God 
himself  (as  I  may  so  speak)  undertook  the 
quarrel,  and  fought  his  battles,  and  that 
;  brought  him  off,  not  only  safe,  but  triumphant, 
I  wliich  surt-ly  was  as  much  more  honourable 
than  to  have  the  combat  ended  by  parting 
\  the  combatants,  as  it  is  for  a  generous  and 
J  brave  enemy  to  have  his  quarrel  decided  by 
1  the  vertlict  of  a  victorious  sword,  than  took  up 
I  and  compromised  by  the  mean  expedients  of 
i  reference  and  arbitration. 

But  this  kind  of  deliverance  by  such  mighty 
inward  conveyances  of  strength,  was  never 
80  signal  and  illustrious  as  in  that  "noble 
armv  of  martyrs,"  which  fought  Christ's 
battles  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church. 
For  what  could  make  men  go  laughing  to 
the  stake,  singing  to  the  rack,  to  the  saw  and 
I  the  gridiron,  to  the  wild  beast  and  the  lions, 
1  with  a  courage  vastly  greater  than  theirs,  but 
an  invincible  principle,  of  which  the  world 
\  saw  the  manifest  effects  indeed,  but  could 
I  not  see  the  cause?   What,  I  say,  could  make 
i  nature  thus  triumph  over  nature  in  the  cause 
of  religion  ?   Some  heathen  philosophers,  I 
confess,  did,  and  some  heathenish  Christians 
(who  have  neither  religion  nor  philosophy) 
still  do  ascribe  all  this  to  the  peculiar  strength 
and  sturdiness  of  some  tempers. 

But,  in  answer  to  these,  in  the  first  place,  I 
ask,  where  such  a  strongth  aud  sturdiuess  of 
temper  ever  yet  was,  or  elsewhere  to  be  found 
ill  any  great  and  considerable  multitude  of 
men  1  Flesh  aud  blood  was  and  will  be  the 
same  in  all  places  and  ages.  But  is  flesh  and 
blood,  left  to  itself,  an  equal  match  to  all  tho 
arts  aud  inventions,  all  the  tortures  and  ty- 
rannies, which  the  will,  power,  and  malice  of 
nersecution  could  or  can  encounter  it  with  ? 
No,  assuredly  the  courage,  which  rises  and 
reaches  up  to  martyrdom,  is  infinitely  another 
thing  from  that  which  exerts  itself  in  all  other 
cases  whatsoever.  Nor  can  every  bold  man, 
who  in  hot  blood  can  meet  his  enemy  in  the 
field,  upon  the  stock  of  tho  same  courage  fry 
at  the  stake,  or  w  ith  a  fixed,  deliberate  firm- 
iieM  of  mind  endure  to  have  his  flesh  torn  off 
with  burning  pincers  piece  by  piece  before  his 
eyes.  No,  there  are  few  hearts  so  strongly 
and  ttoutly  hard,  but  are  quickly  melted 
down  before  such  fires. 

All  this  is  most  undeniably  true.  But  then, 
by  way  of  farther  answer  to  the  foremen- 
tioued  allegation,  that  the  natural  sturdiuess 


of  some  tempers  might  be  ani£BeieDt  to  emMi  | 
some  persons  to  endure  such  exquisite  to^  | 
ments  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  I  add  j 
moreover,  that  the  endurance  of  them  hn 
been  in  none  more  eminent  and  glorious  than } 
in  persons  of  a  quite  contrary  temper,  of  a 
weak  and  tender  constitution,  and  of  a  m  ^ 
and  delicate  education.  Nay  (and  which  is  jet  ' 
more)  in  such  as  have  been  extremely  difli-  ! 
dent  and  suspicious  of  themselres,  lest  npon 
the  terrible  approach  of  the  fiery  trial  thef  \ 
(should  fly  off,  and  apostatize,  and  deny  toe  \ 
truth.   And  yet  when  Grod  has  brought  these  ] 
poor  diffident,  self-distrusting  souls  to  grapple  ,! 
(as  it  were)  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemf  < 
whom  they  so  much  dreaded,  they  have  found 
something  within  them  greater  and  mightier 
than  any  thing  which  they  feared  withoat  ^ 
them ;  something  which  equally  triumphed , 
over  the  torment  itself,  and  their  own  more  j 
tormenting  fears  of  it.     All    which  could , 
spring  from  nothing  else  but  those  secret,  in- 1 
ward  supplies  aud  assistances  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  which  raised  and  inspired  their  blessed  j 
souls  to  such  an  ecstasy  oi  fortitude^  as  net  i 
only  exceeded  the  very  powers^  but  almost  i 
overflowed  the  very  capacities  of  nature.  j 

For  the  truth  is,  nature  at  best  is  but  a  poor  [ 
and  a  feeble  thing,  **  the  flesh  is  weeds,*  and  , 
the  heart  fallacious ;  purposes  are  fivil,  and 
resolutions  changeable,  and  grace  itself  in  , 
this  life  is  yet  but  begun.   But  thanks  be  to 
God,  our  principal  strength  lies  in  none  of  all 
those,  but  in  those  auxiliaries  which  shall 
flow  in  upon  us  from  the  Almighty  God, 
while  we  are  actually  engaged  for  God,  in 
those  hidden,  ineflable  satisfactions,  which  ^ 
are  able  to  work  a  man  up  to  a  pitch  of  doioc  ' 
and  suffering  incredibly  above  and  beyood 
himself.  \ 

For  still  as  God  brings  his  servants  into  | 
different  states  and  conditions,  he  fails  not  to  ' 
measure  out  to  them  a  different  spirit,  suited  ■ 
and  proportioned  to  their  respective  exigencies  ■ 
of  each  condition.   For  this  is  a  most  certain  • 
truth,  aud  worthy  of  our  best  observation ; 
that  the  same  almighty  and  creative  power, 
which  has  given  to  one  man  greater  strength 
of  mind  than  to  another,  can,  aud  undoubtedly  : 
very  often  does,  vouchsafe  to  the  same  mao  I 
greater  strength  of  mind  at  some  times  than  i 
he  does  at  others.   Without  which  consider-  • 
ation  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfiaetory  i 
account  of  the  cause  and  reason  of  that  mir*  • 
aculous  passive  fortitude  (may  our  triumphant  ' 
whigs  p«rdon  the  word)  which  shined  forth  , 
in  the  primitive  Christians;  which  yet  all  ; 
the  records  of  antiquity,  and  historians  of  i 
the  church,  are  unanimously  witnesses^  and 
eonally  admirers  of.    From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  no  roan  living,  though  never  so 
humble,  so  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  him* 
self,  can,  from  any  thing  which  he  finds  or 
fcclb  in  hi^  heart  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity. 
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uertaiuly  know,  what  a  <laring,  invincible  i 
spirit  mav  entei  into  him,  when  God  shall  | 
call  him  forth  as  his  champion  to  own  and 
assert  an  oppressed  truth,  to  act  and  to  suffer, 
to  6ght  and  perhaps  die,  in  his  despised  cause. 

And  therefore,  if  a  day  of  trial  sliould  eome 
upon  us,  (us  (>o«i  knows  how  near  it  may  be, 
and  how  terrible  it  may  prove,)  let  us  so  pre- 
pare for  it  before  it  comes,  as  not  to  de8[M>nd 
under  it  when  it  does  come.  For  when  I 
consider  that  vast  load  of  national  guilt,  whieh 
lias  been  growing  upon  us  ever  since  the  year 
forty-one,  and  never  yet  to  any  considerable 
degree  accounted  for  to  public  justice  ;  I  can- 
not persuaile  myself,  that  either  the  judg- 
ments of  Gud  or  the  malice  of  men  have  done 
with  us  yet :  especially  since  the  same  faction, 
which  overturned  the  church  and  monarchy 
then,  is,  with  all  its  republican  guilt,  strong 
and  in  heart  now  ;  ana  gnashing  its  teeth  at 
the  monarchy,  and  at  the  church  of  England 
for  the  sake  of  the  monarchy,  even'  day.  And 
it  is  but  a  melancholy  reflection,  1  confess,  to 
all  honest  minds  to  consider,  what  so  daring  a 
combination  may  in  a  short  time  arrive  to. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  said  before,  let  us  not 
despond,  but  only  make  thb  our  care,  that 
though  we  suffer  by  their  spite,  we  may  not 
share  in  their  guilt.   And  then  we  mav  be 
confident,  that  our  main  strengths  will  be 
found  in  better  keepinp^  than  our  own ;  as 
being  neither  deposited  in  our  own  bands,  nor 
to  be  measured  by  our  own  knowledge.  We 
iball  find  those  inward  comforts  and  supports 
if  niind,  which  all  the  malice  of  men  and 
levils  shall  never  be  able  to  suspend  us  from 
r  deprive  us  of.   "  All  my  fresh  springs  are 
1  thee,"  says  David,  (Psalm  Ixxxvii.  7.)  We 
iall  find  a  fulness  in  the  stream  to  answer  all 
ir  needs,  though  the  spring  perhaps,  which 
eds  it,  may  escape  our  e^e. 
When  our  Saviour  Chnst  had  set  before  his 
leiples  a  full  and  lively  draught  of  all  those 
rbftrous  and  cruel  usages  which  they  should 
iet  with  after  his  death,  from  synagogues 
i  councils,  from  kings  and  potentates, 
ore  whom  they  should  be  arraigned,  and 
nght  to  plead  their  cause  against  all  the 
vdVantages  which  the  wit  and  eloquence, 
power  and  malice  of  their  persecutors 
d  put  them  to,  he  well  knew  that  this 
Jd   create  in  them  great  anxiety  of 
ifhts  and  solicitous  forecast,  how  they, 
were  men  of  an  unskilled,  unlearned  sim- 
\jf  and  withal  of  none  of  the  greatest 
should  be  able  to  manage  their  own 
W0  00  as  to  acquit  themselves  at  the  bar 
m  learned,  and  in  the  face  of  princes. 
Ills,  I  say,  he  foresaw  and  knew,  and 
fbn^  (Luke,  xxi.  14, 15,^  he  lays  in  this 

SI  and  peculiar  antiuote  against  all 
heartening  apprehensions.  ^Settle 
.VB  he,  ^  in  your  hearts,  not  to  meditate 
niuid  what  ye  shall  answer ;  for  I  will 


I  give  you  a  mouth  and  wihd«im,  which  all  youi 
I  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  ^in.tay'  nor 
resist.*'   And  in  Matt.  x.  19,  it  is  eniphuti- 
cally  remarked,  ^*that  it  should  be  given  them 
in  that  same  hour  what  thev  should  speak." 
Which  undeniably  proves,  tKat  they  should 
receive  that  ability  by  immediate  and  divine 
infusion  ;  as  coming  in  ui>on  them  just  in  the  |j 
season,  in  the  very  hour  and  critiod  instant 
of  their  necessity.  | 
This  example,  I  confess,  is  particular,  per-  ; 
soiial,  aiKl  miraculous ;  but  the  reason  of  it  is 
universal  and  perpetual,  as  being  founded  in 
thi Tliat  as  nature  in  things  natural,  so  grace 
in  things  supernatural,  is  never  deficient  or 
wanting  to  men  in  neci>ssitiefl.     And  as  , 
necessary  as  it  was  for  the  first  founding  of  a  • 
church,  that  Christ  should  vouchsafe  his  dis- 
ciples those  miraculous  assistances  in  point  oi  ] 
ratiocination  and  elocution,  so  necessary  is  it  \ 
at  this  very  day,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  . 
world  la>ts,  for  Go«l  to  vouch^afe  men  under  ,| 
some  temptations  such  extraordinary  supplies  ' 
of  supporting  grace,  as  othcrwi^}  are  not  l| 
commonly  deidt  forth  to  them.    For  still  (as  jj 
we  observed  before  in  Saint  PauKs  case)  Grod 
intends  us  a  sufficiency  of  grace.   But  where  ,i 
the  trial  is  extraordinary,  unless  the  grace  ' 
afforded  be  no  too,  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  : 
accounted  sufficient.  Let  this  therefore  be  the 
second  way  by  which  God  delivers  oat  of  ' 
temptation.  . 

3illy,  If  the  force  of  a  temptation  springs  ; 
chiefly  from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  a  | 
man*s  life  continually  exi>o&ing  him  to  tempt- 
ing objects  and  occasions  of  sin,  God  ire-  I 
(^uently  delivers  such  an  one  by  a  providen-  , 
tial  change  of  the  whole  cour^  of  his  life  and  < 
the  circumstances  of  his  condition.   And  this  I 
he  may  do  either  by  a  general  public  change  j 
and  revolution  of  affairs,  which  always  carries  i 
with  it  the  rise  and  full  of  a  va^t  number  of  • 
particular  interests,  whereby  some  perhaps,  I 
whose  greatness  had  been  a  snare  to  them- 
8elves,as  well  as  a  burden  to  others,are  happily 
thrown  down  into  such  a  condition,  as  may 
serve  to  mortify  and  fit  them  for  another 
world,  from  such  an  one,  as  had  before  made  . 
them  intolerable  in  this. 

And  sometimes  God  does  this  by  a  personal  , 
change,  aff*ecting  a  man  only  in  his  own  per-  > 
son  and  his  private  concerns.   So  that,  where- 
as his  former  conversation,  interests,  and 
acquaintance  might  enslave  him  to  some  sort 
of  objects  and  occasions,  which  have  such  a  '• 
strange  and  powerful  ascendant  over  his  • 
temper  and  affections,  that  he  is  never  as- 
saulted by  them,  but  he  is  still  foiled  in  tlie  i 
encounter,  and  always  comes  off  from  theui  i 
a  worse  man  than  they  found  him ;  in  this  | 
case,  God,  by  a  sovereign  turn  of  his  provi-  i 
dence,  alters  and  new-models  the  whole  state 
and  course  of  such  an  one's  affiiirs;  and  thereby 
breaks  the  muirc;.  and  unties  the  several  bonds 
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and  ligaments  of  the  fatal  knot^  and  so  nn- 
ravels  the  whole  temptation. 

And  this  is  as  much  Grod's  prerogative,  and 
the  act  of  a  divine  power,  as  that  to  which  a 
roan  owes  his  very  being  and  creation.  For 
as  no  man  ^can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature," 
so  neither  can  he  add  one  span,  one  handV 
breadth  to  his  fortune.    For  that  a  man 
should  be  either  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
strong  or  weak,  healthful  or  sickly,  or  the  like, 
is  wholly  from  the  disposal  of  a  superior 
i  power;  and  yet  upon  these  very  things  de- 
;  pends  the  result  and  issue  of  all  t(*mptations. 
j     Accordingly,  if  God  shall  think  fit  to  strip 
I  a  voluptuous  person  of  his  riches  and  interest, 
and  thereby  transplant  him  from  an  idle  and 
1  delicate  way  of  living  into  a  life  of  hardship, 
!  service,  and  severe  action  ;  from  the  softness 
I  of  a  court  to  the  disciplines  of  a  camp,  to  long 
I  marches,  short  sleeps,  and  shorter  meals,  there 
!  is  no  question  but  those  temptations  which 
drew  their  main  force  and  prevalence  from  the 

Elenties  of  his  former  condition,  will  attack 
im  but  very  faintly  under  the  penuries  of 
the  quite  contrary ;  and  the  combustible 
I  matter  being  thus  removed,  the  flame  must 
I  quickly  abate  and  languish,  expire,  and  at 

length  go  out  of  itself, 
i  ^  Nevertheless  there  is,  I  confess,  such  an 
I  imprepiabic  stren^h,  such  an  exuberant  ful- 
I  ness  of  corruption  in  some  natures,  as  to  bailie 
[  and  disappoint  all  these  methods  and  applica- 
I  tions  of  Providence,  and  even  where  objects 
I  and  occasions  of  sin  are  wanting,  to  supply 
I  the  want  of  them  by  an  inexhaustible,  over- 
flowing pravity  and  concupiscence  from  with- 
in.  So  that  such  an  one  can  be  proud  and 
insolent,  though  Providence  clothes  him  with 
rags,  and  seats  him  upon  a  dunghill ;  he  can 
be  an  epicure  even  with  the  bread  and  water 
of  affliction  ;  nor  can  hardship  and  hunger 
itself  cure  him  of  his  sensuality,  the  fury  of 
his  appetites  remaining  still  fierce  and  un- 
mortitied,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  stores 
and  the  scantiness  of  his  condition :  in  a  word, 
the  man  is  his  own  tempter,  and  so  is  always 
yure  of  a  tempt.-ition. 

All  this  we  must  own  to  be  very  true ;  but 
then  this  is  also  as  true,  that  those  and  the 
like  hard  and  severe  pat^ges  of  Providence 
have  in  them  a  natural  fitness  to  work  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  though  some  hearts  are 
never  actually  wrought  upon  by  them.  For 
iiu  doubt  there  are  monsters  and  anomalies, 
not  only  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  also  in 
that  of  grace  and  morality  ;  and  some  sort  of 
tempers  are  not  to  be  altered,  and  much  less 
liettered  by  any  or  all  of  those  disciplines,  by 
which  yet  God  reclaims  and  effectually  re- 
duces millions  of  souls  to  himself.  God  strikes 
many  in  their  t4'mporaI  concerns  to  promote 
and  further  them  \n  their  spiritual  ;  and  if 
this  way  faHs  of  its  de?«igiied  effect,  it  is  not 
from  the  unfitness  of  the  remedy,  but  the  in- 


vincible indisposition  of  the  patient.  God  • 
knows  how  to  reach  the  soul  throngh  tiw^ 
body,  and  commonly  does  so  ;  mud  so  do  thi  j 
laws  of  all  the  wise  nations  in  the  worid ;  ] 
though  our  new-fisshioned  polities^  I  oonfea^  .1 
contrary  to  them  all,  have  cried  down  the  fit*  ^ 
ness  of  all  temporal  infliotionsi,  to  rednee  umb 
to  a  sober  sense  and  judgment  in  maiten  of  ij 
religion.  -j 

Nevertheless  the  sacred  story  Bssura  1 
that  this  was  still  the  course  whieh  God  took  | 
with  his  own  people.  The^  were  the  sins  sad  i| 
apostasies  of  their  souls,  for  the  refonnatioD  . 
of  which  he  plagued  them  in  their  bodies  sod  , 
estates ;  and  when  profaneness  or  idolatry  wsi : 
the  malady,  captivity  and  the  sword 'were , 
generally  the  cure.  This  was  God*8  method; 
and  by  this  he  put  a  stop  to  the  sin,  and  sn  1 
end  to  the  temptation,  rior  do  we  find  thst  | 
the  Jews  ever  threw  it  in  the  prophets'  teeth,  \ 
when  they  denounced  God*s  judgments  asainst  1 
them,  that  sword  and  famine,  and  snel  I  liked 
temporal  miseries  and  calamities^  were  thingi  i 
wholly  improper,  and  unable  to  work  npoo  . 
the  conscience  :  for  their  conscienoe  knew  and  { 
told  them  the  quite  contrary.  And  much  less  ; 
do  we  find,  that  God  ever  thought  it  suitablo  ' 
to  his  wisdom  to  secure  the  authority  of  those 
laws  by  which  he  meant  to  govern  the  world, 
by  proclaiming  impunity  and  indulgenoe  to . 
the  bold  violators  of  them. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  way  by  which  ! 
God  delivers  out  of  temptation  ;  namely,  by  j 
altering  the  circumstances  of  a  nian's*  life,  . 
when  iko  temptation  is  principally  founded 
in  them,  and  arises  from  them.    So  that  if  j 
riches  debauch  a  man,  poverty  shall  reform 
him.  If  honour  and  high  place  turns  hi«  head, 
a  lower  condition  shall  settle  it.   If  his  table 
becomes  his  snare,  Go<i  will  remore  it,  and  j 
diet  him  into  a  more  temperate  and  bevere  ' 
course  of  living.   In  a  word,  God  will  cot  ' 
him  short  in  his  very  convenienoefi,  rather  1 
than  suffer  him  in  his  extravagances ;  and  to  | 

{)revent  his  surfeits,  abridge  him  even  in  his  , 
awful  satisfactions.  | 
4thly  and  lastly.  If  the  force  and  strength  | 
of  a  temptation  be  chiefly  from  the  powerful  | 
sway  and  solicitation  of  some  unruly  and  oor-  I 
rupt  affection,  God  delivers  from  it  by  the  j 
overpowering  influence  and  operation  of  bis  ' 
Holy  Spirit  gradually  weakening,  and  at  \ 
length  totally  subduing  it.    The  strength  of  | 
a  temptation  lies  generally  in  the  strength  of  ■ 
a  man's  corruption.   And  the  tempter,  for 
the  most  part,  prevails  not  so  much  by  what  ; 
he  suggests  to  a  man,  as  by  what  he  finds  in  ! 
him  ;  tor  what  hold  can  he  have  of  that  man,  i 
in  wliom  he  finds  nothing  to  take  hold  of  him 
by  ?   They  are  our  lusts,  our  depraved  appe- 
tites, and  corrupt  affections,  which  give  the 
tempter  huch  a  mighty  nower  and  advautase 
over  IIS.    Otherwise,  if  these  were  thoronghly 
mortified  and  extinguished,  the  temptation, 

.  ■  ■     ■  ,    ^ 
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iceesrity  Aul,  and  sink,  and  vanish 
lingy  for  want  of  matter  to  work 

ii  said  of  Archimedes,  that  he 
dertake  to  tarn  abont  the  whole 
he  eould  but  have  some  place  beside 
to  fix  his  feet  npon.  In  like  manner, 
an  engineer  as  the  Devil  is,  he  will 
able  to  play  his  engines  to  any  nnr- 
«8  he  finds  something  to  fasten  tiiem 
ideed  he  finds  a  man  natarally 
nd  passionate,  he  has  numberless 

arts  to  work  upon  his  choler,  and 
him  to  a  rage ;  it  he  finds  him  lust- 
ill  qnickl V  blow  np  his  lewd  heats 
ae ;  and  if  Inxarions  and  sensual,  he 
thousand  trains  to  betray  him  to 
I  intemperance.  But  still  in  all  these 
1  many  more,  it  is  the  corrupt 
'ithin  us,  wherein  his  great  strength 
eing  with  the  soul  in  such  instances 
ome  impregnable  fort  or  castle, 
it  treachery  within  itself  can  deliver 
le  enemy. 

iheld  thee  from  sinning  against  me," 
to  Abimeleeh,  (Gen.  xx.  6,)  and  no 
d  hai  innumerable  ways  by  which 
lit:  though  still,  by  the  way,  barely 
Id  a  man  from  sin,  and  to  cure  him 
»  things  extremely  different;  the 
tMt  of  this  latter  being  to  bring  a 
earen,  but  of  the  former  without 
to  suffer  him  to  pass  on  in  a  clean- 

0  hell.  God  may  withhold  a  man 
>y  plucking  awav  the  baneful  object 

1  have  ensnared  nim ;  as  likewise  by 
the  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
s  desires,  by  sundry  cross  accidents 
is  way.  And  lastly,  after  a  full 
f  sin  conceived,  he  may  by  many 
f  impediments  disable  him  from 
tion  of  it :  with  several  other  ways 
it,  which  we  are  nut  aware  of,  and 
m,  no  question,  very  great  mercies, 

I  man  some  check  at  least  in  his  full 
lestruction. 

en,  over  and  above  <ill  this,  God,  by 
rful  impressions  of  his  almighty 

II  make  a  man,  of  angrv  and  pas- 
eek  and  patient ;  of  lustful,  chaste ; 
us,  temfjerate  and  abstemious;  that 
16  shall  subdue,  break,  and  mortify 
appetite  and  inclination  itself,  and 
lighty  contrary  bias  and  nropensity 
the  room  of  it,  (all  which  God  can 
tnetimes  has  done,)  this  is  a  greater, 
md  a  surer  deliverance  outoi  temp- 
in  either  the  removal  of  the  enticing 
the  cutting  uff  the  occasion  ;  nay, 
rery  prevention  of  the  sinful  act  it- 
8  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
|est  things  which  God  does  for  a 
is  world  ;  and  without  which  a  man 
mtinual  danger  of  being  ruined  b^ 
miug  temptation.   For  certain  it 


is,  that  he  cannot  be  secure  from  the  returns, 
nay,  the  frequent  violent  returns  of  it.  In  a 
word,  as  long  as  the  old  ferment  remains  un- 
thrown  out,  a  man  cannot  be  safe ;  nor  can 
he  assure  himself,  that,  after  a  very  long 
cessation,  it  shall  not  break  out  and  rage 
afresh,  as  occasion  may  give  life  and  motion 
to  his  corruption. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  Where  are  there 
any  instances  of  such  a  mighty  change  wrought 
upon  men  ?  I  confess  there  are  but  very  few ; 
and  I  must  confess  also,  that  this,  upon  sup- 
posal  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change,  is  a 
very  dreadful  consideration.  Nevertheless, 
some  such  instances  there  are :  for  both  the 
Scripture  asserts  it,  (1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10, 11 ;)  and 
those  known  expressions  of  regeneration  and 
the  nmp  creature  do  evidently  import  it,  (John, 
iii.  8 — 7  ;)  and  the  experience  of  many  sood 
men  now  in  heaven,  who  were  far  from  hav- 
ing  been  always  such  while  they  lived  upon 
earth,  does  fully  confirm  it.  Howbeit  we  must 
still  acknowledge  thus  much,  that  whereso- 
ever such  mighty  changes  are  found,  they  are 
(as  I  may  so  express  it)  the  very  trophies  and 
magnolia  of  grace,  the  peculiar  triumphs  of 
the  Spirit  over  the  corruption  of  nature,  and 
the  grand  instances  of  its  invincible,  control- 
ling power  over  the  hearts  of  men.  But  still 
I  say,  for  all  the  rarity  and  fewness  of  such 
examples,  God  will  have  the  world  know, 

imau^e  all  our  flourishing  Socinians  and 
^elagians,)  that  under  the  gospel  economy 
there  is  such  a  thing,  such  a  gratia  vortieordia^ 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of.  And  I  fully 
believe  from  the  authority  of  much  leanieder 
men  than  either  Pelagius  or  Socinus,  or  any 
of  their  preferred  disciples,  as  well  as  from 
the  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  (paramount 
to  all  other  authorities  whatsoever,)  that  none 
ever  yet  did,  or  ever  shall,  go  to  heaven,  whom 
God  does  not  vouchsafe  these  heart-changin? 
impressions  of  his  Spirit  more  or  less  to.  And 
inclecd,  if  we  do  but  grant  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  through  ori^nal 
sin,  it  is  infinitely  sottish,  as  well  as  impious, 
to  assert  the  contrary. 

And  a^  to  the  present  subject  now  before 
us,  I  doubt  not  to  affirm,  that  these  extraor- 
dinary workings  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sanctifi- 
catioii  and  change  of  men's  hearts,  are  so  much 
the  very  masterpiece  of  God's  power,  and  the 
greatest  (as  well  as  last^  efforts  of  his  mercy, 
in  ridding  men  out  or  temptation,  tliat  all 
other  ways  (though  confessedly  great  in  them- 
selves) are  vet  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
this.  For  they  are  all  of  Uiem  but  the  divert- 
ing of  a  blow,  not  the  conquest  of  an  enemy, 
but  like  the  dealing  with  a  man  under  a  fever 
or  an  ague,  in  which  there  may  be  manv  ways 
both  to  lessen  and  to  put  off  a  fit,  (and  those 
of  singular  use  too,^  out  nothiiiff  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  feverish  and  mon>ific  matter 
within  can  carry  off  the  distemper. 
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Let  this  therefore  be  the  fourth  and  last 
way  which  we  shall  mention,  whereby  God 
gives  escape  out  of  temptation  ;  namely,  b^ 
the  inward,  overpowering  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  working  such  a  mighty  change  upon 
the  will  and  the  a£f(;ctions,  tluit  a  mau'ti  de- 
sires shall  become  cold  and  dead  to  those 
things  which  before  were  so  extremely  apt  to 
captivate  and  command  them  ;  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  grtater  baulk  to  the  tempter, 
nor  a  more  effectual  defeat  to  all  his  tempta- 
tions. 

But  now,  besides  all  these  four  ways  of 
deliverance,  there  are  no  doubt  ^as  I  shew  at 
;  first)  innumerable  others,  whicli  no  human 
understanding  is  able  to  comprehend  or  look 
into.   Nevertlicless,  so  much  I  shall  venture 
.  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  any  sort  or  degree 
of  temptation  which  man  is  subject  to,  but, 
by  some  one  or  other  of  those  four  mentioned 
i  ways,  God  has  actually  given  men  a  full  and 
i  a  complete  deliverance  from  it. 
I     Now  there  are  several  inferences  naturally 
I  flowing  from  tlie  foregoing  particulars,  and 
those  of  no  small  use ;  but  being  too  many  to 
be  fully  treated  of  now,  and  therefore  reserving 
'.  them  to  a  distinct  discourse  by  themselves,  as 
I  I  have  already  laid  before  you  some  of  the 
i  principal  ways  and  methods  by  which  God 
I  delivers  out  of  temptation,  so  I  shall  now 
i  mark  out  to  you  some  of  the  principal  tempta- 
tions also  which  do  most  threaten  and  en- 
<Ianger  the  souls  of  men,  and  which  God 
principally  magnifies  his  goodness  by  deliver- 
ing them  from.    As,  1.  A  public,  declared 
impunity  to  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions to  it,  which  it  is  possible  for  human 
nature  to  be  brought  under.    For  if  laws  bo 
intended  by  God  and  man  for  some  of  the 
j  principal  preventives  of  sin,  and  the  sin- pre- 
venting strength  of  the  law  lies  chiefly  in  the 
coercive  force  it  has  over  the  transgressors  of 
it,  it  is  manifest,  that  when  these  coercions 
are  taken  from  it,  the  law  is  disanned,  feeble, 
and  precarious,  and  sin,  like  a  mighty  torrent, 
when  the  banks  are  cut  down,  must  break 
in  and  pour  itself  upon  the  lives  and  manners 
of  men  without  resistance  or  control.   And  I 
need  say  no  more  than  this,  that  laws,  with- 
out power  to  aflfect  or  reach  the  transgressors 
I  of  them,  are  but  imperii  et  justitice  ludibria, 
\  the  mockeries  of  justice,  the  reproaches  of 
I  government,  and  the  invincible  encourage- 
I  ments  of  sin ;  for  whatsoever  weakens  the 
law,  in  the  same  degree  also  invites  the  traus- 
grehsion. 

Some,  I  know,  talk  of  politics  and  reason 
of  state  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  policy 
against  common  sense  and  experience,  nor 
any  true  reason  of  state  against  religion.  For 
I  hiiK-e  the  propensity  of  man's  nature  to  most 
;  things  forbidden  is  so  mighty  and  outrageous, 
I  that  nothing  can  check  or  overawe  it,  but  the 
i  (Iri-atl  and  terror  of  tlie  law,  it  is  evident,  that 


when  the  hiw  is  stripped  of  that  by  wbick> 
alone  it  can  strike  terror  into  the  despiienif | 
it,  it  is,  in  effect,  to  bid  vice  and  proraDciMi} 
do  their  worst,  and  to  bid  virtue  and  reli8*<*[ 
shift  fur  themselves  ;  the  grand  rule  by  whk.> 
some  politicians  (as  they  would  be  UMii||kl,f: 
forsooth)  govern  their  counsels. 

2dly,  The  wicked,  yiciona,  and  seuidilai; 
examples  of  persons  in  place  and  power  » \ 
strong  temptations  to  sin.  For  amongst  tk  , 
prime  motive  of  human  actions,  next  toli«i.> 
most  reckon  examples,  and  some  place  a*:, 
amples  above  thi^m.  For  though  indeed  thA 
may  be  a  greater  authority  in  laws,  yet  thn ! 
is  a  greater  force  (because  a  greater  snitabb* 
ncss)  in  examples ;  and  then  experieneesben  - 
that  it  is  not  so  much  what  conimanditf  . 
what  agrees,  which  gains  upon  the  afiectiw ' 
and  the  affections,  we  all  know,  are  the  piii  | 
springs  and  principles  of  action.  ^ 

So  that  if  a  prince,  for  instance,  gives  hin- , 
self  up  to  lewdness  and  uncleauness^  thm  ii  j 
no  doubt  but  whoring  will  soon  come  ioti  ; 
fashion,  and  that  he  will  quickly  find  moR. 
by  a  great  many,  to  follow  him  in  his  Itft^  ] 
than  to  obev  him  in  his  laws.    If  a  prince  bt  i 
a  breaker  of  his  word,  his  oath,  or  his  solan  i 
promii^e,  it  may  prove  a  shrewd  temptation  ts  i 
others  to  do  the  like  by  him.     Ana  then  bs  j 
may  thank  his  own  example,  if  he  snffios  by  \ 
the  imitation.   Likewise,  if  a  clergyman  bt  : 
noted  for  sensuality,  covetousness,  or  ambition  1 
he  may  preach  his  heart  out  in  the  behalf  « 
the  contrary  virtues,  and  all  to  uo  purpose; 
for  still  his  example  will  be  a  stronger  temp- 
tation to  the  sin,  than  his  doctrine  can  be  as 
enforcement  of  the  duty. 

The  sins  of  princes  and  priests  are  of  ft 
spreadingandareigning  contagion ;  andthosgb 
naturally  they  are  no  more  than  the  acts  d 
particular  persons,  yet  virtually  knd  eonse- 
quently  they  are  often  the  sins  of  a  whole 
community.  And  if  so,  good  God !  whit 
huge  heaps  of  foul  guilt  must  lie  at  such  siu- 
n ers*  doors !  For  every  person  of  n  ote,  power, 
and  place,  living  in  an  open  violation  of  any 
one  of  God's  laws,  holds  up  a  flag  of  defiauer 
against  Heaven,  and  calls  in  all  about  him  to 
fight  under  his  lewd  banner  against  God  and 
his  express  commands,  and  so,  as  it  were,  by 
a  kind  of  homage  and  obedience,  to  be  as  vim 
and  wicketl  as  himself.  And  when  it  onoe 
comes  to  this,  then  all  the  vilUinies  which 
were  committed  by  others  in  the  streuffth  and 
encouragement  of  his  devilish  example,  will 
be  personally  charged  upon  his  accouut,  aud^ 
as  a  Jubt  debt,  exacted  of  him  to  the  utmost 
farthing. 

ddly  and  lastly.  Great,  cruel,  and  vezatioui 
oppressions  of  men  in  their  per»ons^  liberties 
and  estate,  are  strong  and  powerful  tempta- 
tions to  sin  ;  and  that  indeed  to  .some  of  the 
worst  of  sins,  such  as  are  murmuring  and  re- 
pining at  Froyidence^and  perhaps  questioning 
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Dd  po«U J  •onetiniei  absolutel  j  tkar- 
;  beildei  thote  nnlstcr  «id  iinbwM 
which  thej  mj  tempt  and  drive  men 
their  delivenoee.  For  as  the  great 
*  of  wisdom  tells  ns,  «  opprewon  will 
eren  a  wise  man  mad,**  (Socles.  TiL  7.) 
rhatmevw  robs  a  man  of  his  reason, 
leeds  also  give  a  terrible  shake  to  his 
n.  Such  impressions  has  it  sometimes 
Dpon  some  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  men 
;  and  no  wonder,  sinee  the  wisest  of  men 
their  weak  side,  and  the  holiest  some 
re  of  corruption.  Job,  David,  Jeremy, 
abakknk  foond  it  so ;  the  last  of  which 
8  the  case  with  God  in  these  remarkable 
(Habakknk,  i.  13,)  ^^Wherefore,-  sars 
lost  thon  h^d  thr  tongue  when  the 
I  devours  the  man  that  is  more  righteous 
limself  f*  From  which,  and  such  like 
ing  naiwigri  about  God's  government 
world,  we  may  safely  and  certainly 
ie  thus  much  at  least,  that  that  which 
en  a  temptation  to  the  best  of  men 
mca  to  di^te  it  with  Providence,  wiU 
illy  bring  ill  men  to  deny  it. 
truth  li^  one  grand  oppressor  (the  more 
ntj^  is  able  to  make  nian^  blaq>hemers ; 
le  Frsndi  Nero  or  Dioclesian,  prospering 
Ills  eroehies  and  barbarities,  is  bke  to 
many  more  converts  to  atheism  and 
ism  than  ever  he  did  to  his  own  false 
u 

igh,  bj  the  way,  one  would  think  that 
>pressing  Ntmiods  should  have  a  little 
their  craelty,  and  take  heed  how  they 
o  hard  upon  their  poor  subjects,  whom 
m  placed  under  their  government,  not 
their  feet ;  and  tliat  they  should  find 
;tlo  temptation  to  oppression,  when 
have  found  oppression  so  strong  a 
tton  to  rebellion. 

thus  I  have  given  you  three  great  and 
s  instances  of  temptation,  and  those 
so  great,  that  thousands  have  perished 
m ;  and  nothing  but  an  infinite  power, 
the  conduct  of  an  infinite  mercy,  can 
.  man  safe  through  them,  or  victorious 
lem.  Nevertheless  these  two  things 
till  be  considered  by  us : 
rhat  the  strongest  temptations  to  sin 
warrants  to  sin. 

,  That  God  delivers  those  only  out  of 
who  do  their  lawful  utmost  to  driver 
Ives. 

rdingly,  to  resume  and  run  over  the 
xrementioned  particulars.  As  if  a  man, 
tanoe,  -finds  himself  tempted  to  any 
ul  course  upon  a  declared  impunity  to 
ng  which  ne  is  tempted  to ;  let  him 
and  seriously  consider  with  himself, 
B  obligation  of  a  Uw  is  the  mme,  though 
ishment  ever  follows  the  transgression 
wh  of  it;  and  that  a  liberty  of  sin 
m  it  by  the  name  of  what  liberty  you 


will)  is  yet  one  of  the  greatsst  and  dreadfullest 
judginents  whidi  can  befidl  any  peiMi  or 
peo^,  and  a  eertain  cause  as  well  as  sign  of 
an  approaching  deslractioii.  A^in,ifamaB 
be  tempted  to  any  wicked  or  vile  act  by  the 
example  of  sooie  great,  powerful,  or  illustri- 
ous sinner,  let  him  learn,  instead  of  admiring 
and  following  the  greatness  of  the  penoo,  to 
abhor  the  baseness  of  the  practice^  as  know, 
ing  that  the  man  can  never  anthoriae  the 
sin,  but  the  sin  will  be  sure  to  imlasu  the 


And  faMtl^,  if  a  man  finds  himself  tempted 
to  murmuring  and  repining  at  Providence^ 
by  hb  being  c^presMd  in  his  just  rights  and 
estat^  as  tlie  neatest  part  of  Kurope  now  ii^ 
let  him  mtisf^  and  compose  his  mind  with 
thu  conrideration,  that  no  oppression  can  p» 
a  step  ^her  or  last  a  minute  longer  than  its 
commission ;  and  that  God,  who  gave  it  its 
commtssioo,  never  did  nor  will  sumr  a  good 


man  to  be  oppressed  beyond  what  be 
to  endure. 

Which,  and  the  like  considerationi,  premuJ 
home  upon  the  heart,  will  wonderfully  blunt 
the  edge  and  break  the  force  of  any  tempta- 
tion. And  when  a  man  shall  thus  acquit 
himself,  and  do  his  part,  by  fawing  in  this 
manner  against  the  asHMilts  and  bulliets  of 
the  tempt^,  then,  and  then  only  may  he  be 
properiy  mid  to  depend  upon  God ;  and  while 
men  do  so^  be  the  temptation  never  so  great 
and  pressing  such  as  ttithfuUy  depend  upon 
him  shall  be  certainly  delivered  by  him. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  micht,  ma- 
jesty, and  dominion,  both  now  and  fur  ever- 
more. Amen. 


SERMON  LXIX. 

HOW,  AND  BY  WHAT  WAYS,  GOD  DE- 
LIVERS  US  FROM  TEMPTATION. 
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PART  VI. 


r  yw  to  bt  tiapm 


Bat  OoS  b  hlfttW,  vko  vfli  sot  i 
abovv  tiat  y  §n  afeit;  tat  vfli  i 
waakm  m  wa^  to  iiriff  i,  tit  y  — y  St  aUkt  to  ^mr  it." 

I  HAVB  discoursed  several  times,  from  seve- 
ral texts  of  Scripture  upon  this  great  subject 
of  temptation. 

And  that  branch  of  it  which  I  last  treated 
of  from  this  Scripture,  was  about  the  several 
ways  whereby  God  delivers  men  from  it. 

Concerning  which  we  are  to  observe  in 
general,  that  the  said  deliverances  are  of  two 
sorts, — 
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1st,  Those  whereby  God  delivi-rs  men  out 
of  temptation  immediately  by  himself  and  his 
own  act,  without  the  concurrence  or  inter- 
posal of  any  act  of  the  tempted  person.  And, 

2dly,  Those  wherein  Goa  makes  use  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  tempted  person  himself,  in 
subordination  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
grace.  And  these  are  two,  watchfuhiess  and 
prayer  ;  which  I  intend  for  the  subject  of  my 
next  discourse  upon  that  portion  of  Scripture, 
(Matth.  xxvi.  41,)"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation." 

Now  for  the  first  of  these  two  sorts,  namely, 
that  wherein  God  acts  immediately  by  him- 
self, I  shew  the  instances  thereof  were  innu- 
merable, and  such  as  it  was  impossible  for  any 
human  understanding  to  have  a  full  and  a 
distinct  comprehension  of.  However  in  par- 
ticular I  then  instanced  in  four  ;  the  heads  of 
which,  for  the  better  representing  the  connec- 
tion of  what  went  before  with  tliat  which  is 
to  follow,  I  shall  briefly  repeat,  and  so  go  on. 
As, 

1st,  I  shew,  that  if  the  force  and  strength 
of  a  temptation  be  chiefly  from  the  vehement, 
I  restless,  and  incessant  importunities  of  the 
I  evil  spirit,  God  often  puts  an  issue  to  the 
1  tenfptation,  by  rebuking  and  commanding 
down  the  tempter  himself. 

2<lly,  If  the  force  of  a  temptation  be  from 
the  weakness  of  a  man's  mind,  rendering  it 
unable  of  itself  to  withstand  and  bear  up 
against  the  assjuilts  of  the  tempter,  God  often- 
times delivers  from  it  by  mighty,  inward, 
unacountable  supplies  of  strength^  conveyed 
to  the  soul  immediately  from  himself. 

3<lly,  If  the  force  of  a  temptation  springs 
chiefly  from  the  unhappy  circumstjmces  of  a 
man*s  life,  continually  exposing  him  to  tempt- 
ing objects  and  occasions  of  sin,  God  fre- 
(^uently  delivers  such  an  one  by  a  providen- 
tial change  of  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  condition. 

4th ly  and  lastly.  If  the  force  and  strength 
of  a  temptation  be  chiefly  from  the  powerful 
sway  and  solicitation  of  some  unruly  and 
corrupt  affection,  God  delivers  from  it  by  the 
overpowering  influence  and  operation  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  gradually  weiikening,  and  at 
lenjB[th  totally  subduing  it. 

Ihese  four  ways  in  particular  I  assigned, 
whereby  God  was  pleased  to  deliver  men  out 
of  temptation  ;  and  though  I  shew  that  he 
had  infinite  other  ways  to  effect  the  same, 
known  only  to  himself ;  yet  I  shew  withal, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  sort  or  degree  of 
temptation  which  man  is  subject  to,  but,  by 
some  or  other  of  these  four  forementioned 
ways,  God  has  actually  given  men  a  full  and 
complete  deliverance  from  it. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  design  of  the 
ai»ostle  in  the  text  seems  to  be  the  convincing 
uf  the  persons  he  wrote  to,  of  these  two 
things,  — 


Ist,  That  it  is  not  mzm  himself,  but  (Ml 
who  does  and  must  deliTer  him  out  of  tofl 
tation.  I 

2dly,  That  the  ways  by  which  God  teS 
this  are  certainly  above  man's  power,  ao' it'll 
the  most  part  beyond  his  knowledge  too^  (I 

Now  these  two  are  very  grent  owaknM 
tions  ;  great  indeed  in  themselves,  hat frHkll 
in  the  practical  consequences  natuFslIj  dei^-l 
cible  from  them.   And  the  business  I  tkajl 

Eroposed  to  myself  was,  to  draw  forth  sndlf  11 
efore  you  some  of  the  usefullest  modBiilil 
important  of  them.  ]l 
Accordingly  1  undertook  to  insist  vp»]| 
these  flve.  As,  j| 
1st,  That  the  only  true  estimate  of  an  csaF\l 
from  temptation,  is  to  be  taken  fromtbefinljl 
issue  and  result  of  it.  From  whenee  ttai]| 
tw^o  things  naturally  follow.  First,  that  all 
escape  from  a  temptation  may  consist  witkijl 
very  long  continuance  under  it;  indeed wj 
long,  that  God  may  put  an  end  to  the  tm-l 
tation  and  a  man's  life  together;  so  tbst  Mr 
shall  not  have  striven  his  last,  till  he  liii 
breathed  his  last  too.  And  the  otiierniie'j 
rence  is,  that  a  final  escape  and  delivemee' 
from  temptation  may  very  well  consist  wilk 
several  foils  under  a  temptation.  Both  whi^ ! 
considerations  are  of  vast  moment  to  sstitff 
and  instruct  the  conscience  in  so  iroportutaj 
case,  as  affording  an  equal  antidote  aguost 
presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  despair  «s 
the  other. 

For  neither  is  a  foil  given  or  received  a 
conquest.    The  tempter  may  be  foiled  and; 
worsted  in  many  a  conflict,  and  yet  make  head ' 
again,  and  come  off*  victorious  at  last,  as  w  '■ 
have  already  shewn.    It  is  true,  the  Seriptoif 
tells  us,  that  if  we  resist  the  tempter,  he  will ' 
fly  from  us.   Nevertheless,  we  are  not  tsra  | 
that,  after  that  flight,  he  will  not  return  ;  bet 
tliat  he  who  flies  at  one  time  may  face  about; 
and  flght  it  out  sharply,  and  carry  all  before  * 
him  at  another.   And  therefore  let  no  mas 
flatter  himself  too  much  upon  some  little  aae-  ^ 
cesses  against  the  tempter  and  his  temptations; ' 
for  it  is  not  every  skirmish  which  detemiiucs 
the  victory.    Has  a  man  home   up  with 
courage  against  a  first,  second,  and  third  aa- 
sault,  whether  of  pride,  lust,  intemperance^ or 
whatsoever  other  vice  it  be,  which  the  Devil  , 
is  apt  to  attack  the  souls  of  men  by  ;  let  sneh 
an  one  be  joyful,  and  bless  Go<l  for  it,  but  ■ 
still  let  him  be  humble  too,  and  prepare  for  a  j 
fourth  and  flfth  encounter,  and  God  knows 
how  many  more  after  them  :  for  he  only  con- 
quers, who  gives  the  last  stroke.   On  the  con- 
trary, has  a  man  received  many  a  foil  and 
wound  in  the  combats  between  nim  and  hit 
spiritual  enemr,  yet  let  him  not  despond ;  for 
God  may  deliver  him  for  all  this :  only  let 
him  continue  the  combat  still  ;  for  as  long  as 
a  man  dares  dispute  it  with  his  enemy,  though 
with  his  blood  about  his  ears,  he  is  not  con- 
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qiiered.  Gud  can  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day 
when  he  will  ;  and  where  the  temptod  person 
ifl  not  wanting  to  himself,  he  always  does. 
But  I  do  not  sny  that  he  alw  ays  does  this  pre- 
!>ently  ;  for  God  may  trv  a  man  several  years, 
and  n<»t  deliver  him  till  the  last ;  as  a  man 
may  stniggle  with  a  distemper  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  and  yet  recover,  and  get- the 
full  mastery  of  it  in  the  issue  ;  and  not  only 
M>,  bnt  live  many  a  fair  and  comfortable  year 
after  it. 

Nothing  should  make  us  give  up  our  hope, 
till  it  forces  us  to  give  up  the  ghost  too.  And  it 
is  only  men's  being  slavishly  tied  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  fixing  their  thoughts  wholly  upon 
what  they  actually  see  and  conversie  with, 
which  disables  them  from  doing  any  thing 
that  is  great,  or  enduring  an  v  thing  that  is 
difficult.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  a  religioi3.s 
eourse  are  men*s  un^vemed  passions  and  af- 
fections ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conouer  or 
overmle  these,  but  by  carrying  the  judgment 
of  reason  beyond  the  apprehensions  of  sense  : 
for  the  passions  are  all  founded  ui>on  the  pre- 
sent sight  and  sense  of  things.  And  it  is  this 
which  8o  wretcheilly  abuses  and  transports 
men,  that  they  think  that  all  the  good  and 
evil  which  is  considerable  in  the  world  lies 
within  that  pitiful  compass  of  visible  objects 
whieh  they  have  before  them.  This,  I  say,  is 
that  which  makes  them  sell  eternity  for  a  song, 
give  away  their  souls  for  a  trifle,  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  gloiy  and  immortality,  and 
Giod  himself,  under  the  pinch  of  any  presi*nt 
pain,  or  the  bewitchery  of  some  present  plea- 
rare.  In  a  word,  the  main  strength  of  almost 
every  temptation  lies  in  this,  that  men  ascribe 
all  to  the  present,  which  is  short  and  contrmj)- 
tible,  ana  nothing  to  the  future,  which  is 
infinite  and  invaluable. 

But  as  reason  is  of  itself  able  to  look  much 
farther  than  sense,  so  faith  is  able  to  look  as 
much  bevond  reason  :  and  therefore,  if  my 
reason  tells  me  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  thinss  which  escapes  and  transcends 
my  view,  faith  (I  am  sure)  will  take  yet  a 
farther  flight  and  a  nobler  prospect,  an<l  assure 
me,  that  though  I  am  but  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world,  yet  I  am  heir  of  a  better,  and 
consequently  ought  to  be  governed  by  my 
higliest  interest,  and  to  proportion  my  esteem 
to  the  measure  of  my  concern,  which  isinconi- 

Earablv  greater  in  the  next  life  than  it  can 
B  in  this. 

A  man  perhaps  is  pressed  hard  and  sore  by 
a  temptation,  and  he  begs  as  hard  of  God  to 
deliver  him  from  it :  nevertheless  the  temp- 
tHtion  goes  on,  and  he  is  not  presently  de- 
livered. But  shall  now  this  pitiful  thing 
called  man  prescribe  to  his  Maker,  and  (which 
i-*  yet  wur}<e)  to  his  Deliverer?  He,  1  say, 
who  can  dance  attendance  from  day  to  day, 
and  sometimes  from  year  to  year,  upon  such 
another  pitiful  thing  as  himself,  possibly  a 


treasurer,  chancellor,  or  eome  chief  officer  of 
state,  (wlio  m&Y  bc^  and  often  is,  stripped  and 
kicked  out  of  his  precarious  greatness  tlie  next 
day ;)  and  shall  this  proud  nothing  think 
mncli  to  attend  the  uncontrollable  pleasure  of 
the  Almighty  God  about  the  inestimable  con- 
cerns of  his  never-dying  soul  ? 

But  let  men  satisfy  themselves  that  God 
will  have  them  wait  his  leisure,  and  that  there 
is  a  ripeness  for  mercy  as  well  as  for  judgment, 
and  consequently  that  there  must  be  a  fulness 
of  time  for  the  former,  as  well  as  for  the  latter. 
But  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  prime  art«  of 
the  tempter  to  make  such  an  attendance 
tetlious,  nauseous,  anH  uneasy  to  men  under 
any  present  pressure,  and  thereby  to  frustrate 
the  wise  and  leisurely  metho<l9  of  the  divine 
grace  for  their  deliverance.  From  all  which 
we  may  with  great  reason  conclude,  that  no- 
thing c:m  be  so  fatal  and  mischievous  to  a 
person  under  ti>mptation,  as  that  weakness  and 
instability  of  spirit,  which  so  naturally  betrays 
hini  to  two  of  the  worst  and  meanest  affections 
incident  to  the  mind  of  man,  impatience  and 
despair. 

2i\]}\  No  way  out  of  any  calamity,  Oj^'»at- 
soever  temptation  it  mav  subject  the  afflicted 
person  to,)  if  brought  about  by  his  own  sin, 
IS  or  ought  to  l>e  accounted  a  wav  made  or 
allowed  by  God  for  his  escape  either  out  of 
tliat  calaniity,  or  the  temptation  sprin^ng 
from  it.  But  on  the  contrary,  so  far  is  it 
fr^m  being  so,  that  it  is  truly  and  properly  a 
preventing  of  one  death  by  another,  a  tem- 

Coral  by  an  eternal,  a  seeking  to  cure  the 
urnings  of  a  fever  by  the  infections  of  a 
plague ;  and  in  a  word,  a  flying  from  the 
Devil  as  a  t<>inpter,  and  running  into  his  hands 
as  a  destroyer.  For  though  indeed  his  power 
and  malice  be  such,  as  may  and  does  enable 
him  to  trouble  and  distress  us,  (which  is  the 
most  that  he  can  do,)  yet  nothing  but  sin  can 
give  him  power  to  destroy  us.  He  may  lay 
the  train,  but  till  sin  gives  fire  to  it,  it  can  do 
no  execution. 

The  temptations  which  men  generally 
attempt  to  rid  themselves  of  this  way,  are 
either  temptations  from  suffering,  or  from 
the  plausible  pretences  of  compassing  some 
^eat  and  public  good  bv  an  action  in  itself 
indeed  evil ;  but  yet  such  as  shall  be  vastly 
exceeded  and  overbalanced  (as  they  imagine) 
bv  the  good  brought  to  pass  thereby.  But 
this  is  a  wretched  fallacy  ;  and  the  procure- 
ment of  the  greatest  good  in  the  world  cannot 
warrant  a  man  to  commit  the  least  evil,  nor 
the  safety  of  a  kingdom  commute  for  the  loss 
of  his  personal  innocence.  And  therefore  let 
us  su Impose,  that  a  man  sees  his  country  ready 
to  sink  under  the  violence  of  a  brutish 
tyranny ;  yet  for  all  that,  let  him  take  heed 
that  he  does  not  rebel,  and  that  he  does  not, 
to  prevent  it,  baffle  and  distinguish  himself 
out  of  his  duty :  for  let  his  grievances  and  his 
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fears  be  what  they  will,  the  fifth  command- 
ment is  still  where  it  was,  and  binds  as  fast 
as  it  did  or  can  do  in  times  of  the  greatest 
'  justice  and  prosperity ;  and  it  is  not  in  the 
I  power  of  the  mightiest  sinners,  and  the  most 
'  siiccc$sful  sins,  to  dissolve  or  lessen  the  oblig- 
ing force  of  any  of  God*s  laws.    Or  does  a 
;  man,  in  the  next  place,  see  religion  and  the 
!  church  rea*ly  to  be  overrun  with  fooleries  and 
'  superstition,  or  (which  is  worse)  overturned 
i  with  sacrilege  and  separation,  this  will  not 
authorize  him  to  step  beyond  the  comp«ass  of 
a  private  man,  whose  business  is  to  honour 
and  preserve  religion  only  bv  a  sincere  prac- 
tice of  the  duties  of  it,  ancf  for  the  rest  let 
him  leave  it  to  that  God  who  governs  the 
world,  to  protect  his  church,  the  best  part  of 
it,  and  not  think  to  minister  to  his  providence 
bv  a  violation  of  the  leabt  of  his  precepts. 
For  no  such  pretence,  how  specious  soever, 
will  allow  a  man  to  leap  over  the  bounds  of 
his  profession,  nor  justify  Saint  Peter  himself 
in  taking  up  the  sword,  though  for  the  defence 
and  rescue  of  his  master  :  the  greatest  and  the 
warmest  zeal  being  but  a  weak  and  a  cold 
plea  for  one  who  acts  without  a  commission, 
uzzah,  we  know,  was  struck  dead  for  but 
offering  to  take  hold  of  the  ark,  then  shaking 
and  totterinff,  though  out  of  a  ^ious  concern 
to  keep  it  trova  falling.    But,  it  seems,  the 
act  was  unwarrantable  ;  and  being  so,  the 
purpose  of  the  heart  could  not  excuse  the 
error  of  the  hand.    He  went  beyond  his  duty, 
and  God  needed  not  his  help. 
I     And  so  we  may  be  sure  it  is  in  all  God's 
other  commands.   The  infinitely  wise  law- 
giver foresaw  and  weighed  all  possible  emer- 
feni  cases,  which  might  any  ways  be  alleged 
m  exception  to  the  binding  power  of  any  of 
his  laws.    That  is  to  say,  God,  b^  a  full,  clear, 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  immense,  all- 
knowing  wisdom,  perfectly  foreknew  and 
I  considered  all  the  good  which  men  could  pre- 
tend to  compass  or  bring  about  by  disobeying 
his  laws,  and  all  the  evil  which  they  were 
,  capable  of  suffering  for  obeying  them,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  both,  he  thought  fit 
to  fix  his  laws  absolute  and  peremptory, 
and  without  any  limitations,  exceptions,  or 
,  reserves ;  an  evident  demonstration,  doubtless, 
that  God  intended  that  our  obedience  should 
;  be  every  whit  as  absolute  as  his  laws,  and 
'  that  when  he  gives  a  command,  he  does  by 
.  no  means  allow  us  to  assign  the  measures  of 
I  its  obligation. 

I     But  the  truth  is,  be  the  case  how  and  what 

i  it  will,  men  care  not  for  suffering,  (which  is 
the  only  grand  and  unanswerable  argument 

;  against  passive  obedience  tliat  1  know  of,) 
and  from  hence  alone  it  is,  that  while  men 
fly  from  suffering,  they  are  so  fatally  apt  to  ' 

;  take  sanctuary  in  sin  ;  tlmt  is,  in  other  words, 
to  go  to  the  Devil  to  deliver  them  out  of 
temptation.   For  so  men  certainly  do,  where 


suffering  ia  tba  tanptetioD,  and  an  mut  k. 

the  deliverance. 

3dly,  To  choose  or  submit  to  the  tmm- 
sion  of  a  lesser  sin  to  avoid  the  eommiaiii' 
of  a  greater,  (which  a  man  finds  hiaai,' 
tempted  to,)  ought  by  no  means  to  be  rak--' 
oned  amongst  those  ways,  whereby  Gsi.' 
delivers  men  from  temptation.    This  pifli- j 
cular  head  may  seem  at  first  to  coincide  viA 
the  former,  but  is  in  truth  very  difierentfns^ 
it.    Forasmuch  as  the  former  considered  si  ) 
as  sometimes  made  use  of  for  an  escape  oBtdi 
a  temptation,  founded  in  and  springing  ta. 
some  temporal  suffering,  which  a  man  vsiU' 
rather  sin  than  fall  into  or  continue  andir; 
whereas  here  we  consider  it  as  a  mctuti 
defeat  a  temptation,  by  our  choosing  tosia- 
mit  one  sin  rather  than  another.  BattUi; 
also,  howsoever  it  may  possibly  carry  wiik 't  | 
something  more  of  art  and  finesse  tbaa  tb^ 
other,  yet,  as  we  shall  now  shew,  has  nooMR^ 
to  justify  or  plead  for  it  than  that  lm;  'i 
being  nothing  else  but  a  leaving  of  the  bntd' 
way  to  hell  for  a  narrower,  and  perba|iiai 
smoother,  but  still  leading  to  the  same  pliek 
And  the  reason,  that  no  sin,  though  ueifr ! 
so  small,  can  be  a  warrantable  and  allowed : 
means  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  greater, ' 
is  because  no  man  can  be  brou^it  into  such  a 
condition  as  shall  or  can  put  him  under  asj 
necessity  of  sinning  at  all.    That  the  on ' 
indeed  may  be  such,  that  it  shall  render  it 
very  difficult  for  a  man  to  come  off  vitboit 
sin,  is  and  must  be  readily  granted  ;  butftfa 
all  that,  no  difficulty  of  any  duty  can  takeol  \ 
the  obligation  to  it,  how  many  soever  it  may :: 
fright  from  the  practice  of  it.  ' 

1  have  heard  it  reported  (and  it  is  a  itoiy  1 
not  unknown)  of  a  certain  monk  or  pielalc^  | 
who  for  II  long  time  together  was  continually 
urged  and  solicited,  or  rather  worried  and 
pursued,  with  three  foul  and  horrid  tempts* 
tions,  namely,  to  coami it  murder,  or  incest,  or 
to  be  drunk,  till  at  length,  quite  wearied  oat 
with  the  restless,  vexatious  importunity  of 
the  tempter,  ho  pitches  upon  the  sin  of 
drunkenness,  as  the  least  of  the  three,  to  avoid 
his  solicitation  to  the  other  two.  Thb  wst 
the  course  he  took  to  rid  himself  of  a  Tehenieiit 
temptation.  But  the  tempter,  who  was  much 
the  better  artist  of  the  two,  knew  how  to 
make  the  very  same  course  he  took  to  dedino 
it,  an  effectual  means  to  push  it  on  and  enforte 
it.  For  having  once  prevailed  and  carried 
his  point  so  far  as  to  bring  him  to  be  drunk, 
he  quickly*  brought  him  in  the  strength  thmof 
to  commit  both  the  other  sins  too.  Such  art 
we,  when  God  abandons  us  to  ourselves  and 
our  own  deluded  and  deluding  judgments. 
,  Whereas  had  this  poor  wretch,  (if  this  story 
'  of  him  be  real,  and  nut  a  jMirable  only,)  under 
his  unhappy  circumstances,  betook  himself  to 
frequent  prayer  and  fasting,  with  a  vigilant 
and  severe  shunning  all  occasions  of  sin,  such 
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My  as  either  his  natiiml  t«  iii|K*r  or  his 
e  way  of  living  put  him  in  most 
of ;  1  dare  undertake,  that,  following 
course,  he  should  neither  have  worn 

I  knees  with  praying,  nor  his  body  with 
before  God  would  have  given  him  an 

•  of  peace,  and  a  full  conquest  over  his 
itions.  To  which  metho<l  may  be  added 
strnctton  more,  and  that  of  no  less 
pi  influenee  in  the  case  now  before  us 

II  of  them  together ;  namely,  that  we 
upon  no  terms  account  any  sin  small ; 
latsoerer  it  may  be  reckoned,  if  com- 
with  others  of  a  higher  guilt  and 
lity,  yet  still,  considered  absolutely  in 
it  IS  not  so  small,  but  that  it  is  an  act 
ellion  ngainst  the  supreme  Lord  and 
tor  of  the  universe,  by  a  direct  viola- 
his  hw ;  not  so  small,  bnt  that  the 
sw  it  merits  damnation  to  the  sinner 

eternal  destruction  of  bit  soul  and 
nor,  hutly,  so  small,  but  that  nn  it 
,  so  it  would  actnallT  and  infallibly 
the  same  upon  bim,  had  not  the  Son 

himsdf  shed  his  blood  and  laid  down 
J  lifs,  both  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sin, 
wisom  for  the  sinner.  And  if  all  this 
6  owned  and  submitted  to  as  uncon- 
le  tmth,  from  what  topic  of  reason  or 
I  can  the  most  acute  disnutant  Rrgae 
^  tmallnesf  of  any  sin  ?  Nevertheless, 
uig  (without  granting)  that  a  sin  were 
so  small,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the 
t  and  the  foulest  sins,  which  the  eor- 
iture  of  man  is  capable  of  committing, 
lly  enter  u)K)n  the  soul  by  very  small 
are  observable  instances  at  fiM.  So 

all  the  courses  which  a  man  in  such  a 
D  take,  this  of  capitulatine,  and,  as  it 
making  terms  with  the  Devil,  is  the 
mseleM  and  dan]B[erous ;  no  man  having 
«t  driven  a  saving  barenin  with  this 
rueker  for  souls,  by  exchanging  guilts, 
taring  one  sill  for  another. 

too  well  known,  how  it  was  with  a 
irtnous  and  excellent  prince,  (if  we 
!  niffercd  to  pay  a  due  honour  to  that 
s  name,  which  to  the  astonishment  and 
I  of  all  good  men  has  been  no  vilified  and 
wn  of  uite ;)  it  is  known,  I  ^ay,what  a 
e  his  pious  and  truly  tender  conscience 
ith  itself,  when  he  w^  urged  to  sign 
ith  of  a  fiithful  and  great  minister, 
w  far  his  heart  was  from  going  along 
lis  hand  in  signing  that  fatal  act. 
heless  thus  pres>cd,  (as  he  was  on  nil 
he  was  prevailed  upon  at  last  to  throw 
went  life  overboord,  to  iwirc  the  ^  hole 
ment  from  that  terrible  nattoral^turm, 

•eemed  at  that  time  to  tlireatin  all. 
lat  was  the  it^^ue  an<i  rc>ultof  this  uo- 
edient?  (which  yi-t  none  more  di-eply 
.*d  and  re|  enti-d  of  than  that  Mt  •m.iI 
siiuself.)    Why,  then  suit  utul  natural 


effect  of  it  was  that  the  ilaiue  (intended 
thereby  to  be  stifled  and  extingui»bed)  broke 
out  and  raged  thereupon  ten  times  more  vio- 
lently, and  the  Devil  and  his  faction  took 
their  ail  vantage,  and  carried  all  before  them 
more  and  more  audaciously ;  never  ceasing, 
till  they  had  brought  his  roval  head  to  tba 
block,  overturned  both  church  and  state,  and 
laid  our  laws  and  liberties,  with  every  thing 

red  thn 


that  was  great,  honourable,  or  sacred  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  du^t. 

This  was  the  consequence  of  an  unjustifi- 
able act  for  preveiytiiig  a  greater  mischief,  (as 
some  judged :)  which,  no  doubt,  bad  it  not 
been  taken,  but  instead  thereof  innocence 
had  been  rewlutely  protected,  and  Providence 
hnmbly  relied  upon,  things  could  never  have 
come  to  that  deplorable  issue,  which  they 
were  brought  to,  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  and  our  poftterity  may  for  some  ages 
rue.  For  according  to  the  course  of  God*s  jus- 
tice in  his  government  of  the  world,  there  is 
but  too  much  ground  to  think,  that  so  horrid 
a  rebellion  and  regicide  have  not  yet  been  eo 
fully  accounted  for,  but  that  there  remains  a 
long  and  a  black  score  still  to  be  paid  off :  it 
being  so  usual  as  well  as  jost  with  God, 
where  the  guilt  of  a  people  is  high  and  clam- 
oroiiB,  to  revenge  the  practices  of  the  fat  hen 
upon  the  children,  succeeding  into  and  avow* 
edly  persisting  in  the  same  principles  which 
produced  them.  God  has  owned  it  for  his 
rule,  and  that  for  more  generations  than  one  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  balk 
an  establifthed  rule  for  our  sakcs. 

Such,  we  see,  have  lieen  the  false  and  fiiHa- 
cious  methods  whert-by  some  have  so  wretch' 
edly  deceived  thero.Mflves :  be»i«les  which  it 
has  been  likewise  oli^erved  of  f>ome  others, 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their 
dei>endance  upon  iiersons  as  much  wickeder 
as  greater  than  tnem«elves,  that  they  have 
complied  with  them  in  lesifcr  irregularities  to 
induce  the  grandee,  out  of  mere  good  nature 
forsooth,  not  to  press  his  |»oor  dependant  to 
fouler  and  more  frightful  enormities.  But, 
alas !  this  is  a  way  which  never  takes :  for 
such  great  ones  in  all  their  debauches  will  be 
attended  upon  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
care  not  for  any  but  a  thoroagtiraced  com- 
panion In  their  vices  ;  since  no  ottier  can  give 
themany  coantenancein  their  lewdne«,  which 
is  the  chief  thing  they  drive  at  and  de*ire« 
And  therefore  this  also  will  be  found  as  sc-nse- 
lessand  ab«urd  a  projc-ct  to  elode  the  tempter 
as  any  of  the  former,  and  seldom  or  n#:ver 
surcce«ls,  but  to  an  effect  quite  contrary 
what  was  designed.  For  from  le  ser  to  greater 
has  lieen  ever  accounted  a  very  easy  and  na- 
tural paiMiffr,  e^iMcially  in  sin.  And  he  wh'/ 
suffers  the  Di  vil  tc  be  his  rider,  must  not  think 
alwavs  to  j(;g  on  softly  and  slomly  even  in  the 
dirtiest  road,  but  niu^t  expect  to  be 
times  put  u|>on  his  full  career,  and  neither  be 
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sufl'ercii  to  clioose  his  own  way  or  his  own  pace. 
In  a  word,  he  who  ventures  delil»erately  to 
commit  a  less  sin  in  order  to  his  avoidance  of  a 
greatir,  does -certainly  bring  himself  under 
the  guilt  of  one,  and  puts  himself  in  the  next 
disposiition  to  the  other.    And  therefore  this 
c:in  be  none  of  those  ways  by  which  God 
I  delivers  men  out  of  temptation* 
]     4thly,  If  it  be  the  prerogative  and  proper 
I  work  of  God  to  deliver  and  bring  men  out  of 
1  temptation,  let  no  man,  when  the  temptation 
1  is  founded  in  suffering,  (how  careful  soever 
I  he  may  and  ought  to  be  of  entering  into  it,) 
I  be  so  solicitous  how  to  get  out  of  it,  as  how 
i  to  behave  himself  under  it.    For  the  former 
;  being  God's  work,  may  be  best  left  to  his 
i  care ;  it  is  the  latter  only  which  belongs  to 
I  the  man  himself,  and  let  him  but  make 
I  good  his  own  part,  and  he  may  rest  assured 
,  that  God  will  not  fail  in  his. 
I     And  to  this  purpose,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
i  every  one  under  temptation,  let  this  be  ob- 
served as  a  great  truth  ;  that  no  man's  suffering 
is  properly  and  formally  his  sin  (how  much 
'  soever  it  misht  be  occasioned  by  it,)  and 
!  withal,  that  the  whole  time  a  man  is  under  a 
temptation  without  consenting  to  it,  he  is 
really  and  truly  a  sufferer  by  it.  The  tempter 
indee<l  dogs  and  pursues  him  close,  and  con- 
sequently must  nee<ls  vex  and  afflict  liim  pro- 
portionably  ;  but  still  no  man  is  ruined  by 
being  pursued  by  his  enemy,  but  by  being 
taken  ;  and  the  huntsman  (as  hard  as  he  may 
follow  the  chase)  does  not  always  carry  his 
game.   It  is  the  tempted  person's  duty  (no 
doubt)  to  fence,  and  strive,  and  oppose  the 
temptation  with  all  the  art,  as  well  as  resolu 
tion,  that  he  can  ;  but  nevertheless  It  is  not 
his  sin,  if  he  cannot  wholly  rid  himself  of  it. 
A  sturdy  beggar  may  weary  me,  but  he  can- 
not force  me.  He  may  importune  my  charity, 
but  he  cannot  command  my  purse.'  And  if 
in  all  our  spiritual  combats  with  our  great 
enemy  the  tempter,  this  one  rule  were  but 
impartially  eonsideri^,  and  as  strictly  fol- 
lowed, it  is  incredible  to  imagine  what  a  vast 
deal  of  guilt  and  mischief  it  would  prevent  in 
the  world.   It  would  prevent  all  that  can 
arise  from  rashness  and  impatience,  from  a 
man's  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  diffidence 
ill  God  ;  qualities  that  would  advance  the 
creature  to  the  prerogative  of  God,  and  bring 
down  God  to  the  level  of  the  creature.   In  a 
word,  it  would  keep  men  from  daring  to 
snatch  God*s  work  out  of  his  hand,  from 
audaciously  carving  for  themselves,  or  expect- 
ing God's  mercies  upon  any  but  his  own  terms. 
It  would  keep  them  quiet  even  upon  the  rack, 
silent  and  patient  under  all  the  arts  and  en- 
gines of  cruelty,  and  in  the  sorest  distresses 
they  can  groan  under;  fearful  how  they  i 
catched  at  a  deliverance,  before  God  (who 
alone  knows  the  proper  seasons  of  mccy,  j 
and  undtrstaiids  men  better  than  they  can  | 
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themselves)  saw  them  fit  for  it.   In  te^ 
according  to  that  of  the  prophet,  (Ink, 
xxviii.  16,)    he  who  believeth  will  notmb 
haste     that  is,  he  who  fonnda  his  bdief  ii 
his  reason  will  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  traospoito 
of  bis  passion  ;  but  rather  (as  Mos6S  nil 
the  Israelites,  in  a  condition  they  ibot^ 
desperate)    stand  still  and  see  the  Mlvstiet  I 
of  Goii,"  than  flv  to  such  false  methodi  if  I 
escape,  as  shall  both  assure  and  hasten  fail  I 
destruction.     Nothing  so  much  entitki  t 
tempted  person  to  relief  from  aboTs,  si  i 
steady,  composed,  and  unwearied  looking  ip 
for  it ;  a  qualification  always  attended  win 
such  a  peculiar  greatness  and  finnncv  ti 
mind,  as  the  goodness  of  God  nerer  yet  SA, 
nor  will,  nor  indeed  can  desert.    In  evciT  I 
arduous  and  difficult  enterprise,  action,  il  ■ 
own,  must  be^n  the  work,  and  conrage  esny  \ 
it  on  ;  but  it  is  perseverance  only  which giva 
the  finishing  stroke.   If  a  city  be  besieged  br 
an  enemy,  a  bold  and  brisk  sally  now  snk  ' 
thon  may  give  a  present  repnlse  to  the  be 
siegers,  but  it  is  constancy  and  continusaee  ^ 
that  must  raise  the  siege ;  and  consequently, 
in  such  cases,  where  the  assault  is  freqnent,  I 
and  the  opposition  long,  he  who  stands  it  out,  j 
bids  as  fair  for  victory  as  he  who  fights  itost; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  pusillanimoui  or  j 
more  fatal  than  a  hasty  surrender.    Promiarf  | 
of  succour  (if  not  too  long  delayed)  often  n-  i 
spire  courage,  even  where _  they  find  nonf.  j 
And  therefore  no  man  of  judgpnent,  if  bat  ; 
with  a  competent  supply  of  spirit  to  second  it,  ! 
would  in  go  high  a  concern  as  that  of  hissoal, ;! 
part  with  his  hope  before  his  life,  haTiug  so  , 
particular  a  promise  to  support  the  one,  and 
only  the  common  protections  of  ProTidenee  ! 
to  guard  the  other.   But  then,  on  the  otht-r 
side,  if  his  strength  lie  here,  and  this  be  his 
case,  must  it  not  be  inexpressibly  sentelcsi 
and  irrational  for  one  who  owns  a  depend- 
ance  upon  God  for  his  deliverance,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Devil  for  the  way  and  means 
of  it  ?   That  man,  no  doubt,  w-ho  makes  bis  ; 
duty  to  God  the  sole  measure  of  his  depend- 
ance  upon  him,  can  never  f  be  his  straits  what 
they  will)  be  so  much  enslaved  and  insulted 
over,  as  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  pur- 
chase his  libertv  with  the  sale  of  his  con- 
science, or  to  quit  his  passive  obedience  (with 
the  inward  comforts  always  aocompanying 
an  o{)pre8sed.inllocence}  for  the  most  active^ 
thriving,  and  successful  rebellion.   For  let  a 
temporal  suffering  be  never  so  sharp,  whoso- 
ever will  needs  be  his  own  deliverer,  and  that 
in  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way  also^  that 
man  first  distrusts  God,  and  then  defies  hini» 
and  not  only  throws  off  his  yoke,  bnt  throws 
it  at  him  too.   For  the  great  Lord  and  Gor- 
ernor  of  the  world  will  be  as  much  obeyed, 
tnisted,  and  relied  upon,  while  he  vidts  and 
afflicts,  sj*  while  he  embraces  and  suf>ports  ns ; 
^  liilc  his  rod  is  upon  us,  as  while  his  staff  ii 
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ander  us.  And  in  the  veiy  wont  drcnm- 
etances  which  we  can  be  in,  it  will  be  hard  to 
prove  that  our  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings 
(according  to  the  new,  modish,  whig-doctrine 
relating  to  our  temporal  kings)  is  only  condi- 
tional. 

6thly,  The  fifth  and  last  corollary  or  conclu- 
sion deducible  from  the  foregoing  particulars, 
is,  that  there  can  be  no  suffering  or  calamity 
whatsoever,  though  never  so  terrible  and 
grievous  to  human  nature,  but  may  be 
endured  without  sin  ;  and  if  so,  may  be  like- 
wise made  a  means  whereby  God  brings  a 
ipan  out  of  temptation. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  which  proposition, 
the  Christian  martyre  were  a  glorious  and 
irrefragable  proof  of  it,  as  has  been  before 
observed  ;  the  torments  they  endured  were  as 
horrid  and  exquisite  as  the  wit  of  man  could 
then  invent,  or  now  comprehend  ;  nor  were 
they  more  for  their  peculiar  strangeness  unac- 
eoun table,  than  for  the  variety  of  their  kinds 
innumerable.    The  whole  history  of  the 
primitive  church  is  but  a  continued  martyr- 
ology  ;  in  a  word,  this  noble  army  of  martyn 
were  (as  the  apostle  tells  us,  Heb.  xi.  d5  — 
37)  "cruelly  mocked  and  scourged,  racked 
md  tortured,  slain  with  the  swonl,  or  rather 
>atchered,  burnt,  and  sawn  asunder;*'  and 
n  a  word,  what  not  ?   All  this,  I  say,  and  a 
reat  deal  more,  they  undauntedly  suffered, 
id  triumphed  over ;  and  the  same  ^frece 
hich  enabled  them  to  bear  such  barbarities, 
tabled  them  also  to  bear  them  without  sin  ; 
e  fire  indeed  consumed  them,  but  the  smoke 
old  not  blacken  them.   AH  which  being  as 
matter  of  fact  unquestionable,  it  must  needs 
mo  argument  of  the  clearest  and  most 
iwed  conseqiiciice,  tluit  if  such  inhuma- 
ies  actually  have  been  borne,  it  is  certain 
t  they  may  be  borne.   Experience  (which 
irers,  or  rather  annihilates  all  objections) 
made  good  the  antecedent,  and  nothing 
keep  off  the  consequent.   In  the  mean 
L  for  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  myself 
Ujr  unable  to  bslieve,  that  such  monstrous 
ties  could  ever  have  been  endured,  but 
6  strength  of  something  supernatural  and 
something  which  raised  and  bore 
n  nature  above  itself,  something  which 
it  a  kind  of  inward  armour  of  proof; 
flesh  and  blood  (God  knows)  being  but 
ful  weak  thing,  and  by  no  means  a 
equal  to  such  encountera. 
ID  all  which  we  see  and  learn,  how 
'different  the  wise  and  gracious  me- 
of  God  are  from  those  of  poor  silly 
I.  The  way  of  the  world  is  for  men  to 
ilo  sin,  to  keep  or  hnnf  themselves 
liiery ;  but  God's  method  is,  sometimes 
X  men  into  worldly  misery,  to  keep 
om  sin,  and  thereby  rescue  them  from 
km.   And  this  is  most  certainly  true, 
eyil,  how  afflictive  soever,  is  or  ought 


to  be  accounted  intolerable,  which  may  be 
made  a  direct  means  to  escape  one  intolerably 
greater.  For  as  there  is  no  sort  of  enjoyment 
upon  earth,  but  may  and  often  does,  become 
the  ground  and  scene  of  a  temptation,  so 
neither  is  there  any  sort  of  temporal  niiscrjf', 
but  may  be  a  remedy  against  it.  Poverty  is 
indeed  a  bitter  nill,  but  often  used  by  the 
great  phjsician  of  souls  as  a  sovereign  anti- 
dote against  pride,  profuscness,  and  sensuality. 
Nothing  sinks  deeper  into  an  ingenuous  mind 
than  disgrace,  and  yet  God  frequently  makes 
it  an  effectual  cure  of  vainglory,  arroganee, 
and  ambition.  Sickness  is  a  tedious  and  vex- 
atious trial,  eating  up  and  oonsuminff  the 
vigour  and  spirit  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
vet  the  surest  and  best  course,  by  which  God 
beats  down  the  rage  of  lust,  and  the  brutish 
^iries  of  intemperance.  And  lastly,  death 
itself,  which  nature  fears  and  flies  from,  as  its 
dreadfulest  and  greatest  enemy,  is  yet  the 
grand  instrument  in  the  hand  of  merey  to 
put  an  end  to  sin  and  sorrow,  and  a  final 
period  to  all  temptations. 

And  thus  at  length  I  am  come  near  a  dote 
of  what  I  had  to  (fiscourse  upon  this  great  and 
important  subject  of  temntation  ;  indeed  so 
important,  that^  whereas  that  best  of  prayers 
prescribed  and  left  us  by  our  Saviour  (as  the 
standing  form  and  pattern  for  his  chureh  to 
pra^  by  for  ever)  consists  in  all  but  of  six 
petitions,  this  against  temptation  makes  one 
of  that  small  number  ;  a  clear  demonstration, 
doubtless,  of  what  infinite  concern  it  is  to  all 
who  know  how  to  value  their  eternal  state 
and  condition,  to  guard  against  it,  and  to  be 
delivered  from  it.  For  so  much  I  dare  aver 
may  with  great  truth  be  affirmed  of  the  ma- 
lignity of  it,  (and  more  and  worse  can  hardly 
be  said,)  that  greater  numbers  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  it  than  repentance  ever  saved.  For 
it  is  this  which  has  peopled  hell,  and  made 
the  Devil's  dominions  large  and  populous; 
this  which  has  carried  the  trophies  of  his 
black  conquests  as  far  and  wide  as  the  eorrup- 
tion  of  man's  nature  has  spread  itself,  and  the 
sin  of  Adam  extended  its  contagion ;  this, 
whereby  that  avowed  enemy  of  God  and  man 
has  done  such  terrible  execution  upon  souls  : 
for  were  it  not  for  his  art  and  skill  to  insin- 
uate, his  power  could  do  nothing  to  destroy  ; 
that  being  his  sure  and  long  trieil  method  for 
getting  hold  of  the  will,  and  seizing  the  affec- 
tions, and  so  drawing  the  whole  man  after 
him,  which  by  downright  force  he  could  never 
do.  In  shor^  (according  to  the  poet's  ex- 
pression,) populo  dot  jura  voUnH^  lie  brings 
men  to  obey  and  serve  him  spontaneously, 
and  fiuther  than  this  he  cannot  go,  nor  lead 
any  into  the  bottomless  nit,  but  such  as  areas 
willinffto  follow  as  he  to  leiui ;  a  woful  way  of 
perishing  certainly,  and  the  verjr  sting,  not 
of  death  only,  but  even  of  damnation  itself. 

Nor  is  this  all  whereby  he  carries  on  his 
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work,  but  he  has  yet  this  farther  advantage 
over  men,  that,  being  a  spirit,  he  can  convey 
himself  into  and  possess  himself  of  the  chief  in- 
struments of  the  soul's  operations,  the  spirits, 
and  this  without  the  man's  discerning  that  he 
does  so.  For  though,  indeed,  when  God  per- 
mits him  to  exert  his  mischievous  power  upon 
the  bodies  of  men,  (as  he  did  upon  many  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour,)  it  must  needs  in  that 
case  be  discernible  enough  where  and  of  whom 
the  evil  spirit  has  taken  possession  :  yet  where 
I  he  employs  his  malice  only  in  a  spiritual  way, 
I  by  secret  but  powerful  instigations  of  their 
corrupt  nature  to  wicked  actions,  (as  for  the 
most  part  he  does  now-a-days,)  it  is  hard,  if 
possible,  to  distinguish  truly  and  exactly  what 
proceeds  from  bare  inherent  corruption,  and 
what  from  diabolical  impulse  and  infusion ; 
but  no  doubt  in  many  instances  it  proceeds 
from  both,  and  from  the  latter  more  espe- 
cially, that  being  always  more  impetuous,  and 
hurrying  the  soul  with  a  more  violent  bias  to 
the  commission  of  sin,  than,  if  left  merely  to 
its  own  inclinations,  it  would  probably  have 
been  carried  out  to.  And  thus  it  is  with  men 
frequently ;  they  find  witliin  themselves  a 
motion  both  sensible  and  forcible,  while  the 
spring  of  it  is  invisible,  and  so  run  on  vio- 
lently, not  aware,  in  the  mean  time,  who  it 
is  tluit  drives  them,  or  what  it  is  that  he 
drives  at. 

These  and  many  more  are  the  advantages 
which  the  tempter  has  over  the  sons  of  men, 
partly  from  the  spirituality  of  his  own  nature, 
and  partly  from  the  grossness  and  imbecility 
of  theirs  :  to  which  if  we  join  his  incredible 
sagacity  to  spy  out  every  the  least  opportunity 
offered  him,  and  his  implacable  malice  to 
pursue  and  make  use  of  it,  to  the  utter  sup- 
planting us,  and  that  in  no  less  an  interest 
than  that  of  our  immortal  souls,  (iu  compa- 
rison of  which  the  whole  world  is  but  a  tritie) 
it  must  needs  hold  all  thoughtful  minds  under 
such  continual  agonies  and  misgiving  reflec- 
tions, that  although  we  may  escape  hell  here- 
after, he  will  be  sure,  if  he  can,  to  give  us  a 
severe  taste  of  it  here. 

But  what?  Must  all  advantages  then  lie 
like  a  dead,  or  rather  like  a  killing  weight, 
wholly  on  the  tempter's  siile,  and  no  reme<lios 
to  encounter  them  be  found  on  ours?  God 
forbid ;  for  then  we  must  look  upon  our  case 
not  only  as  dangerous,  but  desperate,  and  give 
over  the  conflict  as  absurd,  where  all  resistance 
is  vain,  and  the  conouest  impossible.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  as  God  of  his  great  wisdom  has 
not  been  wanting  to  forewarn  and  assure  men 
that  temptations  will  attend  them,  so  neither 
has  he  been  failing  of  his  equal  goodness  to 
prescribe  the  proper  ways,  means,  and  me- 
thods, whereby  to  fence  against  them  ;  which, 
as  in  the  several  particulars  thereof,  (each  of 
them  severally  adapted  to  the  several  states, 
tempers,  and  conditions  of  men,)  are  for  their 


vast  variety  (upon  the  matter)  iniraiiMnhl^  ' 
80  they  are  nevertheless  everr  one  of  thai'i 
directly  reducible  to,  and  fully  comprriM-  '\ 
sible  under  these  two  grand  general  lierii^ H 
(prescribed  by  the  best  and  surest  gudt  if  i 
souls,  our  Saviour  himself,)  watchfalnea  isi  I  ' 
prayer  ;  and  accordingly  (as  I  hinted  before)  > 
I  shall  treat  of  them  distinctly  by  themtelvs^^ 
as  the  proper  materials  of  my  following  da* ; 
course  upon  the  same  subject,  f  thongh  fnm  [ 
another  text,)  with  which  I  shall  oondndeifl  > 
that  I  had  proposed  to  deliver  upon  tUi ) 
weighty,  useful,  and  highly  oonceming  pooit , 
of  temptation.  I 
Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Sod,  and  | 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  be  rendered  aai  i 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  migK'i 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  fir 
evermore.   Amen.  |l 

  \ 
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WATCHFULNESS  AND  PRAYER,  A  SBCC-  j 
RITY  FROM  TEMPTATION.  '| 

PART  VII.  AND  LAST.  i| 
<*  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  Into  tonpCatioa.** 

As  the  life  and  business  of  a  Christian  in 
this  world  is  certainly  to  flesh  and  blood  t 
thing  of  great  difficulty,  and,  considerinff  tlie 
opposition  which  it  is  sure  to  meet  with,  of  I 
equal  dauger,  so  this  appears  in  nothing  more , 
than  in  its  being  represented  hy  one  of  the  | 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  things  in  human  . 
life,  which  is  war;  (1  Tim.  i.  18,)  "This 
charge  I  commit  unto  thee,"  says  FanX  to 
Timothy,  "  that  thou  mightest  war  a  good 
warfare.'*   And  as  the  difficulty  and  dan^ 
of  war  is  to  be  measured  partly  by  the  high 
worth  of  the  thing  fought  for,  and  partly  by  l 
the  power  and  policy  of  the  enemy  to  w  j 
fought  with  ;  so  the  eternal,  invaluable  inte- 
rest of  an  immortal  soul  on  the  one  side^  and 
the  arts  and  strength  of  a  mighty,  subtle^  and 
implacable  spirit  on  the  other,  are  but  too  fall 
a  demonstration  with  what  difficulty  and 
danger  the  soul  is  to  manage  and  maintain 
this  spiritual  conflict. 

And  therefore  as  all  war  is  to  be  carried  on 
partly  by  our  own  strength,  and  partly  by 
that  of  allies  and  auxiliaries  called  in  to  our 
aid  and  assistance  ;  so  in  this  Christian  war- 
fare the  things  which  properly  answer  thote 
two  are  watchfulness  and  prayer ;  foraamuch 
as  by  watchfulness  we  exert  and  employ  our 
own  strength,  and  by  prayer  we  engage  God*t; 
and  if  ever  victory  and  success  attend  ua  in 
these  encounters,  these  two  must  join  foroe^ 
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heaTen  and  earth  must  be  eonfederate,  and 
I     when  they  are  so,  the  Devil  himself,  as  strong 
t    as  he  is,  and  as  invincible  a  monarch  as  m 
I    would  be  thought  to  be,  may  yet  be  forced  to 
go  off  with  a  plurSnu  iwipar^  and  to  quit  th« 
field  with  frustration  and  a  baffle. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  speak  of 
watchfulness  as  the  first  of  the  two  great  de- 
fensatives  against  temptation,  here  prescribed 
in  the  text,  ^  Watch  and  pray."  In  giving  an 
account  of  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
expression  is  a  metaphor,  so  the  prosecution 
and  farther  illustration  of  it  must  (in  a  great 
measure  at  least)  be  metaphorical  also.  And 
consequently,  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  waging 
and  carrying  on  this  spiritual  war  with  the 
tempter  and  his  temptations,  it  imports  in  it 
these  five  following  particulars.  As, 

1.  First  of  all,  watching  imports  a  strong, 
lively,  abiding  sense  and  persuasion  of  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  the  evil  which  we 
watch  and  contend  against.   Sense  of  danger 
is  the  first  step  to  safety,  and  no  man  watches 
but  to  secure  and  defend  himself.  Watching 
is  a  troublesome  and  severe  work,  and  wise 
men  would  not  willingly  trouble  themselves 
no  purpose.   A  combatant  must  first  know 
ind  dread  the  mischief  of  a  blow,  before  he 
n\\  fence  against  it :  he  must  Me  it  coming 
nth  his  eye,  before  he  will  ward  it  off  with 
is  hand. 

To  be  always  upon  the  guard,  hun^^ry  and 
stless,  expecting  the  enemy,  and  liable  to 
killed  every  minute,  only  to  secure  the  life 
others,  must  needs  be  a  very  afflicting  dis- 
>line  ;  and  no  man  would  spend  the  night 
>n  the  sentry,  who  knew  that  he  might 
nd  it  as  safely  in  his  bed.      Had  the  good 
n  of  the  house  known  of  the  thief  s  coming," 
our  Saviour  observes.  Matt.  xxiv.  43,)  he 
lid  have  watched     he  would  have  kept 
eyes  open,  and  his  doors  shut ;  for  though 
Teak  one's  sleep,  when  nature  importu- 
ly  calls  for  it,  be  something  grievous,  yet 
ave  one's  house  broke  open,  and  to  be 
ed  of  one's  goods,  and  perhaps  of  one's 
90,  is  much  worse.   The  sight  of  danger 
onger  than  the  strongest  inclinations  to 
and  no  man  could  with  any  heart  go  to 
who  fully  believed  that  he  should  waka 
ither  world. 

ordingly,  let  a  man  in  every  temptation 
er  the  evil  which  is  designed  him,  and 
iinly  coming  towards  him,  and  that  (if 
governs)  will  make  him  readily  digest 
lain  to  secure  himself  firom  an  infinitely 
But  men  slight  and  dally  with 
lion,  because  they  are  not  really  per- 
that  there  ean  be  so  much  evil  at  the 
of  that  which  looks  so  fair  at  top. 
evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temp- 
i  intolerable  and  inexpressible.  The 
f  it  is,  by  leading  thee  from  sin  to 
arden  thy  heart,  to  debaach  thy  con- 


science, and  seal  thee  up  under  a  reprobata 
sense;  and  when  the  tempter  has  brought 
things  to  this  pass,  he  knows  he  has  a  man 
sure  enough ;  he  has  the  sinner  in  chains, 
whensoever  may  be  the  time  of  his  execution. 

A  temptation  presents  itself  to  thee  dressed 
and  painted,  and  set  off  according  to  thy  own 
false  heart's  desire ;  and  the  evil  spirit  is 
pressing  thee  to  a  compliance  with  it,  and  the 
good  Spirit  of  God  and  th^  own  eonscienee 
would  keep  thee  off  from  it ;  God  is  urgent 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  tempter  bus^  on  the 
other,  and  thy  heart  is  warmly  solicited  on 
both  :  now  consider,  in  this  critical  jjush, 
which  wajT  it  inclines,  and  what  the  issue 
may  be,  if  the  tempter  should  carry  thy 
choice.  Possibly,  if  the  blessed  motions  of 
God's  Spirit  dissuading  thee  from  sin  be  re- 
fused now,  this  may  m  the  last  address  the 
Spirit  may  make  to  thee,  the  last  time  it  may 
ever  knock  at  the  door  of  thy  heart.  And 
then  what  follows  ?  why,  blindness  of  mind, 
stupidity  of  conscience,  deadness  of  affection 
to  all  that  is  good,  and  a  daring  boldness  in 
sin  ;  which  are  as  certain  forerunners  of  the 
soul's  destruction,  as  buds  and  blossoms  are 
the  foretellers  of  fruit,  or  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation the  harbinger  of  death. 

Now  if  a  man  would  have  these  terrible 
effects  always  fresh  upon  his  spirit,  it  is  im- 
possible but  he  should  be  willinjf  to  be  at  any 
pains  to  intrench  and  fortify  himself  against 
such  invasions.  I  have  heard  of  a  criminal 
who  endured  the  bitterest  torments  of  the 
rack  with  incomparable  resolution,  which  if 
a  malefactor  endures  without  confessing  his 
crime,  (accordins  to  the  custom  of  those 
countries  where  this  trial  is  used,)  he  escapes 
death.  And  being  asked,  how  he  could 
strengthen  his  spirit  to  endure  such  horrid 
pains.  Why,  says  he,  before  I  was  to  ascend 
the  rack,  I  caused  the  picture  of  a  gibbet  to 
be  drawn  upon  my  foot,  and  still,  as  my  pains 
grew  higher,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  that ;  and 
so  the  fear  and  abhorrence  or  dyinff  at  the 
gibbet,  if  I  confessed,  enabled  me  with  silence 
to  master  and  overcome  the  tortures  of  the 
rack  without  confession.  In  like  manner, 
when  a  man  is  at  any  time  accosted  with  a 
temptation,  a  sly,  pleasing,  insinuating  temp- 
tation, so  that  to  turn  away  from  it  is  ex- 
tremely irksome  to  corrupt  nature,  and  to 
oppose  and  defy  it  resolutely  much  more,  so 
let  him,  while  he  is  thus  casting  one  eve 
upon  the  difficulty  of  resisting  i^  cast  the 
other  upon  the  dismal  consequences  of  being 
overcome  by  it.  Let  him  look  upon  the 
slavery  and  the  vassalage  which  it  will  sub- 
ject him  to  here,  and  the  ruin,  the  dreadful 
and  never-ending  torments,  whidi  it  will  in- 
fallibly bring  him  to  hereafter.  And  then 
let  but  common  sense  be  his  counsellor,  and 
it  will  quickly  reconcile  him  to  all  the  fatigues 
of  watching  and  striving,  and  all  the  rigours 
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of  mortification  ;  and  even  self-Ioye  itself  will 
make  him  with  both  arms  embrace  all  these 
I  austerities,  and  ten  thousand  more,  rather 
'  than  eive  up  the  combat,  and  lie  down  in 
!  eternal  sorrow.    Let  him  but  once  come  to 
j  this  positive,  decretory  result  with  himself : 
,  Either  I  must  watch,  and  strive,  and  fence 
I  against  this  detestable  sin  and  temptation,  or 
I  I  am  lost ;  I  must  fight,  or  I  must  die  ;  resist 
and  stand  it  out,  or  perish  and  sink  for  ever. 
I  I  say,  let  the  case  be  out  thus  impartially  put, 
and  driven  home,  and  we  may  safely  venture 
the  greatest  epicure  and  the  most  profligate 
!  sinner  in  the  world,  indeed  any  thing  that 
wears  the  name  of  a  man,  to  judge  and  choose 
,  for  himself. 

I     2dly,  Watching  imports  a  diligent  conside- 
I  ration  and  survey  of  our  own  strengths  and 
;  weaknesses,  compared  with  thoseof  our  enemy, 
i  Let  a  man  know  himself  strong,  before  he 
I  ventures  to  fight ;  and  if  he  finds  himself 
i  weak,  it  will  concern  him  either  to  fence  or 
I  fly.    Wise  combatants  will  measure  swords 
I  before  they  engage.    And  a  discreet  person 
will  learn  his  own  weaknesses  rather  by  self- 
reflection  than  by  experience.    For  to  know 
one's  self  weak  only  by  being  conquered,  is 
doubtless  the  worst  sort  of  conviction. 

The  greatest  and  most  fatal  miscarriages  in 
all  war  are  from  these  two  things,  weakness 
and  treachery  ;  and  a  subtle  enemy  will  cer- 
tainly serve  his  turn  by  one  or  both  of  them. 
And  as  it  is  too  evident  that  weakness,  as 
such,  can  be  no  match  for  strength,  so  strength 
itself  must  become  a  prey  to  weakness,  where 
treachery  has  the  management  of  it.  Now 
let  a  man  know,  that  ho  carries  both  these 
about  him,  and  that  in  a  very  deplorable 
degree.  And, 

1st,  For  weakness  ;  his  heart  is  extremely 
unable  to  withstand  or  repel  a  sinful  object 
suitably  proposed.  For  so  much  as  there  is  of 
corruption,  whether  natural  or  moral,  in  any 
one,  so  much  there  is  of  weakness.  Since 
thou  doest  these  thines,  how  weak  is  thy 
heart !"  says  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  xvi.  30. 
Sin  is  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  world  ; 
and  what  a  pitiful  thing  does  it  render  the 
stoutest  heart  upon  the  assault  of  a  mighty 
temptation !  just  like  "  a  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind,"  or  like  a  bulrush  yielding  and 
bending  itself  under  the  torrent  of  a  mighty 
stream ;  so  far  from  being  able  to  stem  or 
conquer  it,  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  able  to 
shew  its  heafl. 

This  therefore  let  a  man  always  think  up- 
I  on  ;  let  him  still  consider  his  weakness,  and 
compare  it  with  the  wit  and  strength  of  him 
who  comes  against  him  ;  and  if  he  duly  weighs 
and  considers  this,  he  will  find  that  weakness 
can  have  no  other  support  in  nature  but 
watchfulness.  He  who  is  not  strong  enough 
to  beat  l>ack  a  blow,  ought  to  be  quicksighted 
enough  to  decline  it  But, 
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2dly,  This  is  not  all ;  there  is  not  only  weak-  j 
ness,  but  also  treachery  in  the  case ;  (Jer. ' 
xvii.  9,)  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  mbovi  ■> 
all  things  and  so  great  is  the  deoeitfulnea  il 
of  it,  that  the  tempter  never  assails  a  man,  > 
but  he  is  sure  of  a  party  within  him.  TIk  ' 
poor  man  has  not  only  one  arm  too  feeble  to  ! 
resist  his  enemy,  but  (which  is  worse)  hehai 
the  other  read^  to  embrace  him.  And  then, ' 
as  it  falls  out  in  a  sioge,  if  weakness  abandom 
the  walls  and  treachery  opens  the  gates^  the  I 
enemy  must  needs  enter,  and  carry  aJi  before  i 
him. 

Let  a  man  therefore,  in  his  spiritual  wa^  i 
fare,  draw  another  argument  for  Tigilaneej 
from  hence,  that  he  carries  something  aboat ; 
him,  which  is  like  to  do  him  more  mischief  I 
than  any  thing  that  can  annoy  him  from  I 
without ;  that  he  has  a  close,  domestic,  bosom  > 
enemy,  more  dangerous  than  the  bitter^  and  ! 
most  avowed  adversary,  whose  open  and  pro- 
fessed  defiances  may  pass  for  humanity  and  \ 
fair  play,  in  comparison  of  the  sly,  hollow,  j 
and  fallacious  arts  of  the  corresponding  tnulor  | 
within. 

The  tnith  is,  in  most  of  the  transactions  of 
human  life,  the  cruellest  and  most  killing  . 
blows,  given  both  to  persons  and  societiei^ 
have  been  from  some  amongst  themselves : 
hardly  any  government  or  constitution  comes 
to  confusion,  but  by  some  hungry"  Tipers 
which  were  conceived  and  bred  in  her  own  I 
bowels,  and  afterwards  gnawed  their  way  > 
through  them  :  hardly  any  church  (though  in 
never  so  flourishing  a  condition)  is  destroyed, 
but  by  the  help  of  some  wretches,  who  first 

eat  her  bread,**  (and  perhaps  wear  her  hon- 
ours,) *'and  then  lift  up  their  heel  against 
her  ;**  suck  themselves  fat  with  her  milk,  and 
then  stab  her  to  the  heart  through  the  breast 
which  gave  it.  Such  oftentimes  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  greatest  thines.  They  have  been 
ruined  from  within,  w-nich  no  force  from 
abroad  could  shake.  A  bullet  from  an  enemy 
often  goes  beside  a  man,  and  so  spares  him ; 
but  an  imposthume  in  his  head,  or  an  apo- 
plexy, strikes  him  dead. 

Now  what  I  have  here  remarked  by  way 
of  illustration,  from  such  cases  as  these,  let  a 
man  be  assured  that  he  is  in  danger  of  finding 
fatally  verified  upon  himself  in  the  spirituM 
war  carried  on  by  the  tempter  against  him. 
For  it  is  his  own  heart,  his  own  false  and  base 
heart,  which  he  is  chiefly  to  watch  a^inst. 
The  very  instruments  of  watching  (if  not 
looked  to)  may  sometimes  betray  him  ;  and 
one  eye  had  need  to  keep  a  watch  over  the 
other.  And  therefore,  **  God  defend  me  from 
myself,**  ever  was  and  is,  and  will  be  a  most 
wise  and  excellent  petition. 

Every  man  (as  I  may  so  speak)  has  a  wolf 
in  his  breast,  which  (if  not  prevented)  will 
be  sure  to  devour  him.  Let  him  therefore 
take  heed  and  be  wakeful ;  let  him  **  neither 
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give  rest  to  his  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  his  cye> 
Uds  for  as  they  shut,  so  the  tempter  takes 
him,  still  directing  his  arrows  rather  by  our 
eyes  than  by  his  own.  This  is  our  case ;  and 
surely  if  ever  it  concerns  us  to  watch,  it  should 
be  against  an  enemy,  whose  malice  is  such, 
that  he  will  not,  and  whose  nature  is  such, 
that  he  cannot  sleep. 

Sdly,  Watchfulness  implies  a  close  and 
thorough  consideration  or  the  several  ways 
I  by  which  temptation  has  at  any  time  actuajly 
1  prevailed  either  upon  ourselves  or  others,  ne 
\  who  would  encounter  his  enemy  succ^asfully, 
should  acquaint  himself  with  his  way  of  fight- 
ing, which  he  cannot  do  but  by  observation 
and  experience.    Great  captains  should  be 
good  historians ;  that  so,  bv  recollecting  the 
various  issues  and  events  of  battles,  they  may 
see  in  several  instances  by  what  arts  and 
methods  the  victory  has  been  gained  on  one 
side,  and  bv  what  failures  and  miscarriages 
it  has  been  lost  on  the  other.   As  for  instance, 
such  an  army  perished  by  ambuscade  ;  such 
a  battle  was  lost  by  such  an  oversight  or  fault 
in  conduct ;  such  a  strong  place,  for  want  of 
men  or  courage,  was  took  by  assault  and 
storm  ;  such  a  castle  was  surprised  by  such  a 
ttratagem  ;  and  such  an  one  was  undermined, 
md  had  its  walls  laid  flat  with  the  ground, 
nd  delivered,  but  not  given  up  ;  and  lastly, 
notber,  by  a  surer  way  than  all,  sold. 
In  like  manner,  in-  this  spiritual  warfare, 
t  the  soul  watch  against  an  assault,  against 
surprise,  and  against  the  close,  subterrane- 
8  actings  of  its  restless  enemy  ;  for  ruin  and 
itruction  has  entered  by  every  one  of  these 
lys ;  and  therefore  take  heed,  that,  whilst 
m  art  expecting  an  assault,  the  enemy 
lis  not  upon  thee  with  a  stratagem,  orover- 
ches  thee  by  a  parley,  when  he  cannot 
rmatch  thee  by  force.    And  thus  a  saga- 
is  reflection  upon  what  has  been  done,  is 
surest  way  to  establish  solid  and  certain 
t  what  to  do.   For  though  persons  vary, 
cases  are  generally  the  same,  as  being 
ded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  it  is 
lally  true,  that  the  same  method  will  be 
js  applicable  to  perfectly  the  same  case, 
iDgs  that  are  cast  into  the  same  mould 
wrtainly  take  the  same  fl^ire.  There- 
I  say,  let  the  watchful  Christian  consider 
has  been  the  issue  and  effect  of  the 
er's  arts  and  methods  both  upon  him- 
id  others. 

And  first  for  himself ;  every  man  does 
uld  know  the  plagues  of  his  own  heart, 
'hat  false  steps  ne  has  made  in  the 
turns  and  periods  of  his  Christian 
;  by  what  means  he  fell,  and  upon  what 
16  split.   I  say,  every  rational,  think- 
tectmg  man  must  needs  know  this :  for 
>  has  the  mind  of  a  man  must  reraem- 
d  he  who  remembers  what  has  fallen 
1  be  watchful  against  what  may.  He 


will  carry  his  eye  backward  and  forward,  and 
on  every  side,  when  he  knows  that  the 
dancer  moves  so  too.  For  though  possibly  in 
dealing  with  friends  it  may  not  always  be 
thought  so  commodious  to  look  backwards, 
(the  rule  of  a  great  prince,  one  really  great,) 
^et  in  dealing  with  enemies  one  would  thiuK 
It  the  concern  of  the  stoutest  soldiers  to  look 
backwards  sometimes,  for  fear  an  old,  sly 
enemy  should  come  behind  him,  and  knock 
out  his  brains  before  he  is  aware ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  will  hardly  be  the  wiser  for 
that :  for  it  will  be  too  late  to  watch  when 
his  head  is  low,  or  to  make  use  of  his  sword 
when  he  has  no  hand  to  hold  it. 

He  who  shall  make  true  and  accurate  re- 
flections upon  his  past  life,  and  observe  by 
what  secret  avenues  and  passes  the  temptation 
has  entered  and  broke  in  upon  him,  shall  find 
that  there  have  been  some  sorts  of  things, 
persons,  companies,  and  actions,  which  per- 
haps he  never  ventured  upon  in  all  his  life, 
but  he  brought  away  matter  of  repentance 
from  them,  and  it  was  well  if  God  gave  liim 
the  grace  of  it  too. 

Now  let  such  an  one  look  upon  all  these  as 
so  many  engines  planted  a^mst  him  by  the 
Devil,  and  accordingly  let  him  fly  from  them, 
as  he  would  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  or 
the  breath  of  a  pest-house,  assuring  himself 
that  the  same  poison  will  still  have  the  same 
operation,  and  that  the  same  stone  which  gave 
him  so  desperate  a  fall  once,  if  he  stumbles  at 
it  again,  will  be  as  apt  to  give  him  another ; 
but  then,  if,  notwithstanding  such  frequent 
and  fatal  trials,  he  will  still  run  himself  upon 
the  same  mischief  which  he  has  ao  terribly 
felt  and  fatally  fallen  by,  he  must  know,  tha't 
though  his  old  enem^  the  Devil  tempted  him 
the  first  time,  yet  his  worse  enemy,  himself, 
tempts  him  the  second.  And  will  that  roan 
pretend  to  watch,  whom  neither  sense,  smart, 
nor  experience  can  awaken  ?  who,  while  he 
feels  blow  after  blow,  will  not  be  persuaded 
that*  he  is  struck  ?  But  when  it  comes  to  this, 
destruction  must  convince,  where  danger  can- 
not admonish.   But  then, 

2d,  In  the  next  place ;  let  the  watchful 
Christian  carry  his  eye  from  himself  to  others, 
and  observe  with  what  trick  and  artifice  the 
tempter  has  practised  upon  them.  And  for 
this  how  many  tragical  stories  and  doleful 
complaints  may  you  hear  of  persons,  some- 
times of  great  hope  and  reputation,  yet  after 
a  while  utterly  fallen  from  both,  and  plunged 
into  the  very  sink  and  dregs  of  all  debauchery ! 
And  what  accouutdomen give  us  of  so  wretched 
a  change  ?  Why,  of  some  you  shall  be  told, 
that  while  they  were  under  the  eye  and  wing 
of  their  parents,  they  were  modest,  tractable, 
and  ingenuous,  sober  in  their  morals,  and 
serious  in  their  religion.  But,  alas!  either 
they  were  first  unhappily  planted  in  some 
place  of  ill  and  vicious  education,  where  the 
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Devil  and  his  agents  infused  such  diabolical 
filth  and  poison  into  their  hearts,  that  no  dis- 
cipline or  advice,  no  sermons  or  sacraments, 
could  ever  after  antidote  or  work  it  out. 

Or  if,  through  the  singular  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence, such  persons  escape  the  first  taint  and 
venom  of  ill-breeding,  and  so  thereby  make 
one  farther  step  into  the  world,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  fair  carriage  and  a  fair  esteem, 
yet  generally  not  long  after,  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  tliat  old  pander  and  trepanner  of 
souls,  it  is  odds  but  you  shall  hear,  that  some 
of  them  either  fall  into  villainous  and  lewd 
company,  or  light  into  loose  and  debauched 
families,  or  take  to  some  ensnaring  employ- 
ments, which  (juickly  wear  off  the  first 
tenderness  of  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to 
a  callous  hardness  and  sturdiness  in  vice,  till 
at  leneth,  stripped  even  of  common  civility, 
as  well  as  abancloned  by  morality,  they  come 
to  launch  out  into  the  deeps  of  sin,  to  drink 
and  whore,  and  scoff  at  religion  ;  and  so  by 
an  uncontrolled  progress  through  all  the 
several  stages  and  degrees  of  vice,  commence 
at  last  fashionable  and  complete  sinners. 

Now  when  the  watchful  Christian  shall 
stand  by,  and  observe  this  dismal  catastrophe 
of  things,  when  he  shall  see  that  proximus 
ardet  Ucalegouy  surely  it  will  be  high  time  for 
him  to  look  about  him,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  fire  which  has  already  burnt  down  his 
next  neighbour's  house  will  assuredly  catch  at 
his.  Let  nim  therefore  watch,  and  stand  upon 
his  guard  against  all  those  forementioned  en- 
croaching mischiefs,  which  have  made  such  a 
woful  havoc  of  souls  even  before  his  eyes.  Let 
liim  neither  send  son  nor  friend  to  the  stews 
or  the  phiy-house  banditti,  to  Sodom  or 
Gromorrah  tor  education.  Let  him  make  no 
friendships  or  acquaintance  with  those,  whom 
nothing  will  satisfy  but  to  go  to  hell  with 
them  for  company ;  let  him  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  house  or  family  (thouffh  never 
80  greni  and  so  much  in  power)  where  the 
Devil  is  major-domo,  and  governs  all ;  and 
lastly,  let  him  not  follow  any  employment  or 
course  of  life  which  may  work  immoderately 
upon  any  of  his  passions,  which  may  swell 
his  hopes,  feed  his  lust,  or  heighten  his  ambi- 
tion. In  a  word,  let  him  look  with  horror 
upon  all  these  high  roads  to  hell,  as  the  man 
did  upon  the  passage  to  the  lions'  den,  where 
he  beheld  with  trembling  the  footsteps  of 
innumerable  who  had  gone  in,  but  of  none 
who  had  returneil  from  thence.  And  this  is 
truly  to  be  watchful,  for  a  man  thus  to  secure 
and  make  good  his  own  standing,  by  consider- 
ing how  and  whereby  others  have  fallen  ;  no 
wisdom  being  so  sure,  and  so  much  a  man's 
own,  as  that  which  is  bought ;  and  none  so 
cheap,  and  yet  withal  so  beneficial,  as  that 
which  is  bought  at  aiiotIier*s  cost. 

4tlily,  Watchfulness  implies  a  continual, 
actual  intention  of  uiiud  upon  the  high  con- 


cern and  danger  whieh  is  before  na.  In  oppo- ,.  I 
sition  to  sloth,  idleness,  and   remiasiiML .,  I 
''Stand,"  says  the  apostle,     haTing  jMr;.  I 
loins  girt  about,"  (Eph.  vi.  14.)    The  gnid  .  I 
security  of  a  warrior  is  to  i>e  always  radj.  r;  | 
While  the  bow  is  bent,  it  is  still  fit  f<tf  eztca- 
tion  ;  but  if  the  enemy  eomes  and  finds  ttit 
unbent,  and  the  armour  ofi^  the  man  is  do- ' 
troyed  and  run  down  before  he  can  either  ' 
bend  the  one  or  put  on  the  other  ;  and  th«  ■ 
it  will  be  to  little  purpose   to   inj  <Nit»  i 
Who  would  have  thought  this !     iV>r  tbe 
fool's  thought  comes  always  too  late  to 
though  time  enough  to  reproach  him.  Then 
is  ever  some  gross  n^lect  in  an  army,  vhcs  . 
they  come  to  nave  their  quarters  beaten  ap; 
for  an  enemy  rarely  ventures  at  thi^  bit  \ 
where  he  knows  his  advantage,  and  thatoM  | 
enemy  can  never  take,  till  the  other  is  fool  ; 
enough  to  give.  i| 

Wc  have  a  notable,  but  sad  instance^  of  a  s 
supine,  carelesss  people,  immersed  in  sloth  and  i 
ease,  and  of  the  terrible  fate  which  attended  j 
them  in  that  condition.  For  in  Judges,  zviiL  i 
7,  it  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liuah,  that  'j 
"  they  dwelt  careless,  and  after  the  manner  of  !■ 
the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure,  and  had  no 
business  with  any  man."  But  what  foUowsl  ■> 
Why,  some,  it  seems,  were  resoWed  to  have  \\ 
business  with  them,  though  they  would  have  ,| 
none  with  others ;  for  the  children  of  Dan,  , 
we  read,  came,  and  in  the  midst  of  this,  pro-  ' 
found  quiet  and  security  fell  upon  than,  ' 
burnt  down  their  city,  and  put  them  all  totbf  ' 
sword.  The  text  says  expressly  of  them  in  ' 
two  several  places,  that  they  were  secure ;  hot  ' 
the  event  shews  that  they  were  far  from  being 
safe.  ' 

In  like  manner,  when  David  and  Abiihsi  ' 
came  and  found  Saul  with  his  troops  round  | 
about  him  all  asleep,  (a  most  warlike  and  fit 
condition,  you  will  say,  for  one  upon  thejpnr^ 
suit  of  an  enemy,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7,  8,)  Abishsi  , 
thereupon  thus  bespeaks  David  ;     This  day  | 
hath  God  delivered  thine  enemy  into  thy  , 
hands :  let  me  therefore  smite  him  with  tlM  \ 
spear  to  the  earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not  . 
smite  him  twice."   See  here  the  danjger  ot  | 
a  drowsy  warrior ;  but  it  was  well  for  his 
royal  drowsiness  that  he  found  him  his  tms 
friend,  whom  he  pursued  as  his  mortal  enemy: 
for  had  his  old  back-friends  the  Philistines 
found  him  in  such  a  posture,  they  would 
hardly  have  left  him  so  ;  but  David  would  do 
as  became  David,  though  never  so  ill  used  by 
Saul. 

Another  instance  I  have  met  with  in  story 
not  much  unlike  this,  of  a  certain  generaL 
who,  going  about  his  camp  in  the  night,  and 
finding  the  watch  fast  asleep  upon  the  ground, 
nails  him  down  to  the  place  where  be  lay  with 
his  own  sword,  using  this  expression  withal, 

I  found  him  dead,  and  I  left  him  so."  So 
that  ^locp,  it  seems,  in  such  cases  is  something  ! 
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more  than  the  image  of  death,  and  closes  the 
eyes  too  fast  ever  to  be  opened  again. 

Accordingly  in  this  spiritual  warfare  let  ns 
take  heed,  that  onr  vigilant,  active  enemv 
find  us  not  idle  and  unemployed.   The  sours 
play-day  is  always  the  Devil's  working-day, 
and  the  idler  the  man,  still  the  busier  the 
tempter.   The  truth  is,  idleness  offers  up  the 
soul  as  a  blank  to  the  Devil,  for  him  to  write 
I  what  he  will  upon  it.   Idleness  is  the  empti- 
I  ness,  and  business  the  fulness  of  the  soul ;  and 
{  we  all  know  that  we  may  infuse  what  we  will 
'  Into  an  empty  vessel,  but  a  full  one  has  no 
room  for  a  farther  infusion.   In  a  word,  idle- 
ness is  that  which  sets  all  the  capacities  of  the 
soul  wide  open,  to  let  in  the  evil  spirit,  and 
to  give  both  him  and  all  the  villainies  he  can 
bring  along  with  him  a  free  reception  and  a 
full  possession ;  whereas  on  the  contrary, 
labonousness  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  all  the 
avenues  of  the  mind  whereby  a  temptation 
I  would  enter,  and  (which  is  yet  more)  leaves  no 
I  void  room  for  it  to  dwell  there,  if  by  any  acci- 
I  dent  it  should  chance  to  creep  in ;  so  that  let  but 
the  course  a  man  takes  be  just  and  lawful,  and 
then  the  more  active  still  the  more  innocent ; 
for  action  both  perfects  nature  and  ministers 
to  grace;  whereas  idleness,  like  the  rust  of  the 
soul,  by  its  long  lying  still,  first  soils  the 
beauty,  and  then  eats  out  the  strength  of  it. 
In  like  manner  the  industry  of  the  person 
tempted  ever  supersedes  that  of  the  tempter ; 
so  that  as  long  as  the  former  is  employed,  (as 
we  hinted  before,)  the  other  can  have  but 
little  to  do^  and  consequently  will  be  hardly 
brought  to  address  himself  to  one,  whose  head 
and  heart,  whose  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  the 
Acuities  of  his  soul,  are  actually  taken  up,  and 
nothin£[  at  leisure  to  receive  him ;  for  few 
make  visits  where  they  are  sure  neither  to  be 
eutertuned  nor  let  in. 

Now  the  first,  and  generally  the  most  fiital 
way,  by  which  the  tempter  accosts  a  man,  is 
by  the  suggestion  of  evil  thoughts ;  for  when 
the  temptation  is  once  lodged  m  the  imagina- 
tion, he  knows  it  is  in  the  next  neighbour- 
hood to  the  affections,  and  from  the  affections 
that  it  is  usualljr  no  long  step  to  the  actions, 
and  that  when  it  once  reaches  them,  he  is 
pretty  sure  that  his  work  is  then  done.  But 
now  when  the  mind  is  thus  intent  upon 
greater  and  better  objects,  and  the  thoughts 
wholly  taken  up  with  no  less  a  concern  than 
that  fast  and  grand  one  of  life  and  death, 
surely  it  is  scarce  possible  for  his  impertinent 
stuff  (and  his  temptations  are  no  better)  to 
find  either  audience  or  admittance ;  for  the 
soul  thus  employed  is  really  too  busy  to  re- 
prd  what  he  says,  any  more  than  a  man  who 
IS  contriving,  studying,  and  beating  his  brain 
how  to  save  his  bead,  can  be  presumed  to 
mind  powdering  his  hair,  or  whHe  he  knows 
he  is  eating  his  last  meal,  to  play  the  critic 
'  upon  tastes ;  no  doubt  whosoever  is  so  wholly 


taken  up,  can  neither  attend  making  nor 
receiving  invitations,  though  the  tempter,  we 
own,  is  so  much  a  courtier  as  to  be  always 
ready  for  both. 

Let  the  wary  Christian  therefore  remember, 
that  he  is  Aoe  agere^  that  he  is  to  keep  all  his 
hours,  and,  if  possible,  his  very  minutes  filled 
up  with  business,  and  that  grace  abhors  a 
vacuum  in  time,  as  much  as  nature  does  in 
place :  and  happy  beyond  expression  is  that 
wise  and  good  Cfhristian,  whom  "  when  the 
tempter  comes  he  shall  find  so  doing  foras- 
much as  he  who  is  thus  prepared  to  receive  the 
tempter,  cannot  be  unprepared  to  receive  his 
Saviour ;  since,  next  to  his  soul,  his  time  is 
certainly  the  most  precious  thing  he  has  in 
the  world,  and  the  right  spending  of  the  one, 
the  surest  and  most  unfaihng  way  to  save  the 
other.  But, 

5thly  and  lastly.  Watching  implies  a  con- 
stant and  severe  temperance,  m  opposition  to 
all  the  jollities  of  revelling  and  intemperance. 
We  have  before  observed  the  great  analogy 
and  resemblance  between  the  carrying  on  tne 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  warfare;  and 
accordingly,  as  to  this  latter,  we  may  observe 
farther,  how  whole  armies  have  been  routed 
and  overthrown,  and  the  greatest  cities  and 
the  strongest  garrisons  surprised  and  sacked, 
while  those  who  should  have  been  watching 
the  motion  of  the  enem^  were  sotting  it  at 
their  cups,  equally  unmmdful  both  of  their 
danger  and  defence ;  for  such  debauches 
seldom  happen  either  in  camps  or  besieged 
towns,  but  their  wakeful  enemies  quickly 
getting  intelligence  of  the  disorder,  come  upon 
them  on  a  sudden,  and  find  them,  as  the  poet  , 
describes  such,  aomno  vinoque  sepuUoSy  that  is 
to  say,  buried,  in  a  manner,  before  dead,  or  ! 
rather  already  dead  to  their  hands,  and  so  , 
scarce  worthy  to  receive  another  and  a  nobler  j 
death  from  their  enemies*  sword  ;  for  when  i 
men  have  once  drank  themselves  down,  the  I 
enemy  can  have  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
trample  upon  them. 

How  came  Ahab,  with  a  handful  of  men 
in  comparison,  to  overthrow  the  vast,  insult- 
ing army  of  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria? 
Why,  we  have  an  account  of  it  (1  Kings  xx. 

he  and  two-and-thirty  ki.igs  his  confede- 
rates were  drinking  themselves  drunk  in  their 
pavilions,"  (ver.  16,)  as  if  he  had  drawn 
together  such  a  numerous  and  mighty  army, 
headed  by  so  many  princes,  only  for  the 
glorious  and  warlike  expedition  of  carousing 
in  their  tents,  or  to  fight  it  out  hand  to  hand 
in  the  cniel  and  bloody  encounters  of  drink- 
ing healths :  but  their  success  was  answer- 
able ;  they  fell  like  grass  before  the  mower, 
cut  down  and  slaughtered  without  resistance; 
and  happy  were  those  who  had  their  brains 
so  much  in  their  heel^  as  to  be  sober  enough 
to  run  away. 

Accordingly,  in  the  management  ^^^P 
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Christian  warfare,  so  much  resembling  the 
other,  (as  I  shew  before,)  it  is  remarkable, 
watching  and  sobriety  are  still  joined  together 
in  the  same  precept;  as  (Luke,  xxi.  S4,) 
*•  Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  says  our  Saviour, 
**  lest  at  my  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged 
with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  so  that 
day  come  upon  you  unawares which  if  it 
should,  and  chance  to  find  men  in  such  a  con- 
dition, it  would  prove  a  sad  conviction,  that 

men  may  eat  and  drink  their  own  damna- 
tion** more  ways  than  one.  And  the  same 
injunction  is  repeated  over  and  over  by  the 
apostles ;  as,  *^  Let  us  watch  and  be  sober," 
says  Saint  Paul,  (1  Thess.  v.  6.)  "And  be 
ye  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer,"  says  Saint 
Peter,  ^  1  Pet.  iv.  7.)  And  again, "  Be  sober, 
be  vigilant,  because  your  adversary  the  Devil, 
like  a  roaring  lion,  goes  about,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,"  (1  Pet.  v.  8.)  Of  so  peculiar 
a  force  is  temperance  against  the  fiercest 
assaults  of  the  Devil,  and  so  unfit  a  match  is  a 
soaking,  swilling  swine  to  encounter  this  roar- 
ing lion.  Concerning  which  it  is  farther 
worth  our  observing,  that,  as  we  read  of  no 
other  creature  but  the  swine  which  our 
Saviour  commissioned  the  Devil  to  enter  into, 
so  of  all  other  brute  animals  there  are  none 
so  remarkable  for  intemperance  as  they,  did 
not  some,  I  confess,  of  a  higher  species  very 
often  outdo  them. 

In  short,  he  who  has  an  enemy  must  watch ; 
but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  watching, 
unless  sobriety  holds  up  the  head,  forasmucn 
as  without  it  sleeping  is  not  only  the  easiest, 
but  the  best  thing  that  such  an  one  can  do, 
as  being  for  the  time  of  his  debauch  like  other 
beasts,  always  most  innocent  when  asleep, 
though  for  the  same  reason  also,  I  confess, 
more  in  danger  of  being  caught  and  destroyed 
before  he  wakes. 

Let  that  wise  and  circumspect  Christian 
therefore,  who  would  always  have  a  watchful 
eye  upon  his  enemy,  with  a  particular  caution 
take  heed  of  all  intemperance  ;  and  I  account 
that  intemperance,  which  immediately  after 
eatinff  and  drinking  unfits  a  man  for  business, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  body  or  that  of  the 
mind  ;  it  renders  a  man  equally  useless  to 
others  and  mischievous  to  himself ;  and  we 
need  say  no  more  nor  no  worse  of  intemper- 
ance than  thii»,  that  it  lays  him  wretchedly 
open,  even  as  open  to  throw  out  as  to  pour 
in,  a  kind  of  common  shore  for  both  ;  it 
makes  his  own  tongue  his  executioner,  some- 
times by  scandalous  words,  and  sometimes 
by  dangerous  truths,  and  that  which  is  the 
certain  consequent  of  both,  by  procuring  him 
dangerous  enemies,  unless  possibly  sometimes, 
to  prevent  a  greater  mischief,  the  brute  cries 
Peeeavi,  arraigns  himself,  makes  his  folly  his 
a|>ology,  and  so  forsooth  proves  himself  no 
criminal,  by  pleading  that  he  was  a  sot  But 
this  is  but  one  mischief  of  a  thousand  which 
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intemperance  exposes  its  miserable  sUTCi  to;  -i  { 
for  I  look  upon  this  vice  as  a  kind  of  motber 
vice,  and  the  producing  cause  of  infinitdj  )> 
more,  and  sensuality  (which  is  bat  anotbcr  j| 
name  for  the  same  thing)  as  the  very  throsl  -,: 
of  hell,  or  rather  that  broad  way,  by  whiA  ij 
three  piurts  of  the  worlds  at  least,  go  to  ths  <| 
Devil,  ) 
And  therefore,  as  the  pioos  and  pradent } 
Christian  warrior  will  be  sure  to  keep  himself 
far  enough  from  such  a  traitor  as  dowDrigfat  -! 
excess,  so  to  this  purpose  let  him,  as  much  si  1| 
possible,  shun  all  jovial  entertain  mentis  bsn- 1. 
quetinffs,  and  merry-meetinss,  (as  they  art  | 
called,  J  if  they  may  deserve  that  name,  whiflk  '| 
seldom  fail  to  bring  so  sad  an  aeeount  aft«  ,\ 
them ;  an  account  which  will  be  sore  to  i 
remain,  when  all  bills  are  cleared,  and  ;l 
reckonings  at  the  tavern  paid  off;  so  thit -.! 
every  experienced  guide  of  souls  may  truly  i| 
pronounce  of  all  such  jollities  what  the  best  \ 
glides  of  health  observe  of  some  meats^  that  >| 
it  is  possible  indeed  with  great  care  and  niee-  || 
ness  to  order  and  use  them  so,  that  they  shaJl  || 
do  a  man  no  hurt,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  ll 
can  never  do  him  good.  i| 
And  we  may  as  confidently  affirm,  that  no  || 
wise  or  truly  great  man  ever  delighted  in  su^  || 
things.   The  truth  is,  wise  men  slight  them,  'j 
as  the  hinderances  of  business,  and  good  men  l| 
dread  them,  as  dangerous  to  the  soul.   In  a  i| 
word,  temperance  is  a  virtue  which  casts  the  i 
truest  lustre  upon  the  person  it  is  lodged  in.  ! 
and  has  the  most  general  influence  upon  all  i 
other  particular  virtues  of  any  that  tne  soal  ' 
of  man  is  capable  of ;  indeed  so  genend,  that  > 
there  is  hardly  any  noble  quality  or  endow-  : 
ment  of  the  mind,  but  must  own  tem|>eranee  , 
either  for  its  parent  or  its  nurse ;  it  is  the  | 
greatest  strengthener  and  dearer  of  reason,  > 
and  the  best  preparer  of  it  for  religion,  the  ' 
sister  of  prudence,  and  the  handmaid  to  devo-  ! 
tion.   But  we  need  no  farther  proof  of  the 
sovereign  value  of  a  strict  and  severe  temper-  j 
anee  than  this,  that  the  temperate  man  is  I 
always  himself ;  his  temperance  gives  him  I 
the  constant  command  of  his  reason,  and,  | 
which  is  yet  better,  keeps  him  under  the  com-  ' 
mand  of  his  religion ;  it  makes  him  always  lit 
to  converse  with  his  God,  and  alwavs  fit  and 
ready  to  answer  the  Devil,  for  it  takes  away 
the  very  matter  of  the  temptation,  and  so 
eludes  the  tempter's  design,  for  want  of 
materials  to  work  upon.   And  for  this  cause 
no  doubt  it  was  that  our  Saviour,  (Matth. 
xvii.  21,)  told  his  disciples,  that  there  were 
some  evil  spirits  not  to  be  dispossessed  but 
by  fasting"  as  well  as  prayer ;  and  I  think  we 
may  rationally  enough  conclude,  that  what- 
soever fasting  casts  out,  temperance  must  at 
least  keep  from  entering  in.   It  is  seldom  that 
a  temptation  fastens  upon  a  man  to  any  pur* 
pose,  but  in  the  strength  of  some  one  or  otlier 
of  his  passions ;  and  this  is  a  sure  observation. 
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Jiat  where  temperance  overrules  the  appetites, 
there  reason  is  ahlest  to  command  toe  pas- 
sions ;  and  that  till  the  former  be  done^  the 
latter  will  be  impracticable. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  what  is  implied 
in  the  grand  dutf  of  watchfulness,  the  first 
thing  prescribed  in  the  text,  to  guard  us 
against  temptation ;  and  many  more  parti- 
eulars  might  (no  question)  he  assigned  as 
belonging  to  it ;  but  I  have  singled  out  and 
insisted  upon  onlv  five,  which,  for  memory's 
sake,  I  shall  briefly  repeat  and  sum  up  in  a 
few  words. 

A%  first  of  all,  let  a  man  thoroughly  possess 
his  mind  with  a  full  and  settled  persuasion  of 
the  devilish  and  intolerable  miscnief  designed 
bira  by  temptation ;  for  unless  he  believes  it 
to  be  sueh,  he  neither  will  nor  rationally  can 
watch  against  it 

In  the  next  place,  let  him  narrowly  survey 
and  inform  himself  of  his  own  spirituiu 
strength  and  weakness,  and  compare  them 
with  the  forces  and  advantages  of  his  enemy, 
and  accordingly,  by  supporting  weakness 
with  watehfuinesB,  let  him  be  sure  to  fortify 
the  weak  side,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the 
better  able  to  defend  itself. 

And  then,  thirdly,  let  him  wisely  reflect 
both  upon  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
others;  and  so  observing  by  what  arts, 
methods,  and  stratagems  the  tempter  has 
heretofore  prevailed  upon  either,  let  him 
appl^  what  IS  past  to  what  is  present,  and  so 
judging  of  one  by  the  other,  use  his  utmost 
vigilance,  that  the  tame  trick  be  not  trumped 
upon  him  more  than  once. 

And  to  this  purpose,  let  him,  in  the  fourth 
place,  have  his  mind  continualljr  intent  upon 
the  great  and  presung  danger  he  is  surrounded 
with,  that  no  sloth,  negligence,  or  remissness 
of  spirit,  open  a  passage  to  the  tempter,  and 
so  betray  him  like  a  fool,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel 
enemy  ;  but  let  him  have  his  danger  still  in 
his  eye,  and  still  look  his  enemy  in  the  face, 
and  that  is  the  likeliest  way  to  look  him  out 
of  countenance. 

And,  fifthly  and  lastly,  above  all,  let  him 
ractise  the  strictest  temperance  i^inst  all 
ind  of  excess  in  the  use  of  any  of  God's 
creatures,  which  generally  proves  fatal  and 
pernicious  to  the  soul,  frequently  destroying, 
but  always  wounding  it. 

And  to  enforce  these  two  last  particulars 
more  especially,  I  shall  only  add  this  one  true 
and  important  remark,  to  wit,  that  of  all  the 
sins  and  enormities  which  the  soul  of  man  is 
capable  of  bang  ensnared  by,  I  hardly  know 
any  (except  those  two  of  covetousness  and 
ambition)  but  directly  rush  in  upon  it  through 
those  two  broad,  open,  hellish  gates  of  id&- 
ness  and  intemperance. 

And  thus  from  watchfulness  pass  we  now 
to  the  other  great  preservative  and  remedy 


against  temptation  prescribed  in  the  text, 
which  is  prayer ;    watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation the  reason  and 
necessitjr  of  which  duty  is  founded  upon  the 
supposition  of  this  great  truth,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  roan  to  secure  or  defend  him- 
self against  temptation,  but  that  something 
above  him  must  do  it  for  him,  as  well  as  very 
often  bv  him;  and  prayer  is  that  blessed  mes- 
senger between  heaven  and  earth,  holding  a 
correspondence  with  both  worlds,  and  by  a 
happy  intercourse  and  sure  conveyance  carry- 
ing up  the  necessities  of  the  one,  and  bringing 
down  the  bounties  of  the  other.   This  is  the 
high  prerogative  of  prayer,  and  by  virtue  of 
it  every  tempted  person  has  it  in  his  power 
to  engage  omnipotence  itself,  and  every  one 
of  the  divine  attributes,  in  his  defence ;  and 
whosoever  enters  the  lists  upon  these  terms, 
having  the  Almighty  for  his  second,  (let  the 
combatants  be  never  so  unequal,^  cannot  but 
come  ofi^  a  conqueror.   A  state  ot  temptation 
is  a  state  of  war,  and  as  often  as  a  man  is 
tempted,  he  is  put  to  fight  for  his  all :  danger 
both  provokes  and  teaches  to  pray,  and  prayer 
^if  any  thing  can^  certainly  will  deliver  from 
it.   And  to  convince  men,  how  infinitely  it 
concerns  them  to  fence  against  the  danger 
threatened,  by  persevering  in  the  duty  en- 
joined, let  them  assure  themselves,  that  there 
IS  not  any  condition  whatsoever  allotted  to 
men  in  this  world,  but  has  its  peculiar  temp- 
taion  attending  it,  and  hardly  separable  from 
it;  for  whether  it  be  wealth  or  poverty, 
health  or  sickness,  honour  or  disgrace,  or  the 
like,  there  is  something  deadly  iu  every  one 
of  them,  and  not  at  all  the  less  so  for  not 
killing  the  same  way.   Wealth  and  plenty 
may  surfeit  a  man,  and  poverty  starve  him  ; 
but  still  the  man  dies  as  surely  by  the  one 
as  by  the  other.   God  indeed  sends  us  nothing 
but  what  is  naturally  wholesome,  and  fit  to 
nourish  us,  but  if  the  Devil  has  the  cooking 
of  it,  it  may  destroy  us;  and  therefore  the 
divine  goodness  has  prescribed  prayer  as  a 
universal  preservative  against  the  poison  of 
all  conditions,  extracting  what  is  healing  and 
salutary  in  them  from  what  is  baneful  and 
pernicious,  and  so  making  the  very  poison  of 
one  condition  a  specific  antidote  against  that 
of  another.   In  nne,  let  none  wonder,  that 
prayer  has  so  powerful  an  ascendant  over  the  j 
tempter  (as  mighty  as  he  is)  when  God  him-  | 
self  IS  not  only  willing,  but  pleased  to  be  over- 
come by  it ;  lor  still  it  is  the  man  of  prayer, 
who  "takes  heaven  by  force,"  who  lays  sie^e 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  who,  in  a  word,  is 
thereby  said  to     wrestle  with  God  ;*'  and 
surely  if  prayer  can  raisd  a  poor  mortal  so  ■ 
much  above  himself  as  to  be  able  to  wrestle  i 
with  his  Maker,  it  may  very  well  enable  him  | 
to  foil  the  tempter.   And  therefore,  since  i 
both  our  Saviour  himself,  and  his  great  i 
apostle  Saint  Paul,  represent  **  prayer  with-  ' 


out  ceasing"  as  so  eminent  a  doty  and  so 
opportune  a  sucoour,  we  must  needs  own, 
that  tliere  cannot  be  a  more  pressing  argu- 
ment for  a  never-ceasing  prayer  than  never- 
ceasing  temptations  ;  and  therefore,  whatso- 
ever our  personal  strengths  are,  (as  at  best 
they  can  oe  but  little,)  it  is  certain,  that  our 
auxiliary  forces  and  supplies  must  come  in 
from  prayer :  in  a  word,  I  know  no  one 
blessing  so  small,  which  can  be  rationally 
expect^  without  it,  nor  any  so  great,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  it. 

But  then,  to  render  it  thus  prevalent  and 
effectual,  there  are  required  to  it  these  two 
qualifications : 

1.  Fervency,  or  importunity.  ' 

2.  Constancy  or  perseverance. 

1.  And  first,  for  fervency.  Let  a  man  be 
but  as  earnest  in  praying  against  a  tempta- 
tion OS  the  tempter  is  in  pressing  it,  and  he 
needs  not  proceed  by  a  surer  measure.  He 
who  prays  against  it  coldly  and  indifferently 
gives  too  shrewd  a  sign  that  he  neither  fears 
nor  hates  it ;  for  coldness  is,  and  always  will 
be,  a  symptom  of  deadness,  especially  in 
prayer,  where  life  and  heat  are  the  same 
thing. 

The  prayers  of  the  saints  are  set  forth  in 
scripture  at  much  another  rate,  not  only  by 
tails  but  cries,  cries  even  to  a  roaring  and 
vociferation,  (Psalm  xxxviii.  8;)  and  some- 
times by  "  strong  cries  with  tears,"  Ileb.  v. 
7;)  sometimes  again  by  "groanings  not  to  be 
uttered,"  (Rom.  viii.  26 ;)  things  too  big  for 
vent,  too  high  for  expression.  In  fine,  he 
who  prays  a^inst  his  spiritual  enemy  as  he 
ought  to  do,  IS  like  a  man  fighting  against  him 
upon  his  knees ;  and  he  who  fights  so,  by  the 
very  posture  of  his  fighting  shews,  that  he 
neither  will  nor  can  run  away. 

Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn  ;  it 
undervalues  the  very  things  it  prays  for.  It 
is  indeed  the  beggnig  of  a  denial,  and  shall 
certainly  be  answered  in  what  it  begs: 
but  he  who  truly  and  sensibly  knows  the 
invaluable  happiness  of  being  delivered  from 
temptation,  and  the  unspeakable  misery 
of  sinking  under  it,  will  pray  against  it,  as  a 
man  ready  to  starve  would  iJeg  for  bread,  or 
a  man  sentenced  to  die  would  entreat  for 
life.  Every  period,  everjr  word,  every  tittle  of 
such  a  prayer  is  all  spirit  and  life,  flame  and 
ecstasy ;  it  shoots  from  one  heart  into  another, 
from  the  heart  of  him  who  utters,  to  the 
heart  of  him  who  hears  it. 

And  then  well  may  that  powerful  thing 
vanquish  the  tempter,  which  binds  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  opens  the  hands  of  mercy,  and, 
in  a  word,  overcomes  and  prevails  over  Omni- 

Sotence  itself ;  for,  **  Let  me  go,"  says  Grod  to 
acob,(  Gen.  xxxii.  26  ;)  and,  "Let  me  alone," 
says  God  to  Moses,  (Exodus,  xxxii.  10.)  One 
would  think  that  there  was  a  kind  of  trial  of 
strength  between  the  Almighty  and  them ; 


but  whatsoever  it  was,  it  thewa  that  tli0nni| 

and  is  something  in  prayer,  which  hc^ 
made  heaven  and  earth,  neither  eoaM  wt  \ 
can  resist ;  and  if  this  be  that  holy  viekM ) 
which  heaven  itself  (as  has  been  shewnl  at-  ^ 
not  stand  out  against,  no  wonder  if  aU  tbi . 
powers  of  hell  must  fall  before  it.    Bat,  \ 

2dly,  To  fervency  must  be  added  also  e»-  \ 
stancy,  or  perseverance.   For  this  indeed  ii  ;> 
the  crowning  qualification   which  lentej 
prayer  effectual  and  victorions,  and  that  apes  , 
great  reason,  as  being  the  surest  test  sai 
mark  of  its  sincerity;  for,  as  Job  obsem^'i 
(Job,  xxvii.  10,}  "  Will  the  hypocrite  oD . 
always  upon  God?"   No,  he  does  it  only  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  consequently  his  devotMOil . 
fervours  are  but  as  the  returning  paroxysai ' 
of  a  fever,  not  as  theconstant, kindly  warmtki 
of  a  vital  heat:  they  may  work  high  fori 
time,  but  they  cannot  last ;  for  no  fit  erwyel  \ 
held  a  man  for  his  whole  life.  \ 

Discontinuance  of  prayer  by  long  broken  \ 
intervals  is  the  very  bane  of  the  son!,  expos- 
ing  it  to  all  the  sleights  and  practices  of  the  j 
tempter.  For  a  temptation  may  withdrsv  j 
for  a  while,  and  return  again  ;  the  tempter ; 
may  cease  urging,  and  yet  continue  plotting; . 
the  temptation  is  not  dead,  bat  sleeps  ;  and . 
when  it  comes  on  afresh,  we  shall  find  it  the 
stronger  for  having  slept. 

And  therefore  our  Saviour  casts  the  whole ! 
stress  of  our  safety  upon  continual  prayer,  by  a 
notable  parable,  intended,  as  Saint  Luke  tdb  { 
us,  (Luke,  xviii.  1,)  to  shew  that  "  men  ou^t  i 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint     nothmg  | 
being  more  fatally  common  than  for  men,  not  j 
receiving  immediate  answers  to  their  prayef%  i 
to  despond  and  give  over,  and  to  oonclade  i 
with  themselves.  As  good  not  at  all  as  to  no  j 
purpose.   A  mnn  perhaps  labours  under  the  i 
tyranny  of  some  vexatious  lust  or  corruption, .' 
and  being  bitterly  sensible  of  it,  he  sets  upon 
it  with  watching  and  striving,  reading  and  i 
hearing,  fasting  and  pra3ring,  and  after  all 
thinks  he  has  got  but  little  or  no  ground  of  it  / 
And  now  what  shall  such  an  one  do?  Why, 
nothing  else  must  or  can  be  done  in  the  ease^ 
but  resolutely  to  keep  on  praying  ;  for  no 
man  of  sense  who  sows  one  day  expects  to 
reap  the  next :  this  is  certain,  that  whik 
any  one  prays  sincerely  affainst  a  temptation, 
he  fights  against  it ;  and  so  long  as  a  man 
continues  fighting,  though  with  his  limbs 
all  battered,  and  his  flesh  torn  and  broken, 
he  is  not  vanquished :  it  is  conquest,  in  the 
account  of  Grod,  not  to  be  overcome.  God 
perhaps  intends  that  there  shall  be  war  be- 
tween thee  and  thy  corruption  all  thy  days  : 
thou  shalt  live  fighting  and  warring,  bat  for 
all  that,  mayest  die  in  peace ;  and  if  so^  God 
has  answered  thy  prayers,  I  say,  answeied 
them  enough  to  save  thy  soul,  though  not 
always  enough  to  comfort  and  compose  thy 
mind.   God  fully  made  good  his  promise  to 
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the  Israelites,  and  they  really  oonqnered  the 
Canaanites,  though  they  never  wholly  di§- 
poesessed  and  drove  them  out. 

And  therefore,  since  God  will  still  bftTe 
something  remain,  to  exercise  the  very  best 
of  men  in  this  life,  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy 
prayer  against  thy  sin  successful,  in  spite  of 
all  discouragements,  let  it  be  continual ;  let 
the  plaster  be  kept  on  till  the  sore  be  cured. 
For  prayer  is  no  otherwise  a  remedy  against 
temptation,  than  as  it  is  commensurate  to  it, 
and  keeps  pace  with  it :  but  if  we  leave  off 
praying  before  the  Devil  leaves  off  tempting, 
we  cannot  be  safe ;  we  throw  off  our  armour 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  so  must  not 
wonder  at  the  worst  that  follows. 

In  a  word,  present  prayer  is  a  certain  guard 
against  present  temptation  ;  but  as  to  what 
DTiay  come,  we  cannot  be  assured  that  it  will 
keep  us  from  it,  or  support  us  under  it. 

And  thus  much  briefly  for  that  other  great 
irescrvative  against  temptation,  prayer ^  to- 
ether  with  its  two  prevailing  properties, /<?r- 
en<y,  and  perseverance,  from  which  all  its 
access  must  come  ;  for  it  is  fervency  in  prayer 
rhich  must  charge  the  enemy,  and  perseve- 
ince  in  prayer  which  must  conquer  nim. 
And  now,  from  the  foregoing  particulars 
tus  discoursed  of,  we  may  learn  the  true 
use  (and  it  is  worth  our  learning)  why  so 
tny  men,  who  doubtless  at  some  times  of 
dir  lives  resist  and  make  head  against  temp- 
ion,  and  luive  many  a  hard  stru|[gle  and 
iflict  with  their  sins,  yet  in  the  issue  are 
rated  by  them,  and  so  live  and  die  under 
power  of  them  ;  and  this  is  not  from  any 
ifficiency  in  watching  and  prayer,  as  means 
ble  to  compass  the  end  they  are  pre- 
bed  for,  but  from  this,  that  men  divide 
reen  watching  and  prayer,  and  so  use  and 
upon  these  duties  separately,  which  can 
lothin^  but  in  conjunction.   For  watch- 
ess  without  prayer  is  presumption,  and 
er  without  watchfulness  is  a  mockery  ; 
ie  first  a  man  invades  (rod's  part  in  this 
work,  and  by  the  latter  he  neglects  his 
Prayer  not  assisted  by  practice  is 
WBj  and  contradicted  by  practice  is  hypo- 
;  it  is  indeed  of  mighty  force  and  use 
Q  its  proper  compass,  but  it  was  never 
led  to  supply  the  room  of  watchfulness, 
nake  wish  mstead  of  endeavour. 
1  generally  gives  spiritual  blessings  and 
ranees  as  he  does  temporal,  that  is,  by 
Hdiation  of  an  active  and  a  vigorous  in- 
.   The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  ffift 
,  and  we  pray  for  them  as  such ;  but 
plant,  and  we  sow,  and  we  plough, 
diat ;  and  the  hands  which  are  some- 
It  up  in  prayer,  must  at  other  times 
to  the  plough,  or  the  husbandman 
rpect  no  crop.   Every  thing  must  be 
in  the  way  proper  to  its  nature,  with 
Rirrent  innuenee  of  the  divine  grace, 


not  to  supentede  the  means,  but  to  prosper 
and  make  them  effectual. 

And  upon  this  account  men  deceive  them- 
selves most  grossly  and  wretchedly,  when 
they  expect  that  from  prayer  which  God 
never  intended  it  for.  He  who  hopes  to  be 
delivered  from  temptation  merely  by  prayinc 
against  it,  affronts  God,  and  deludes  himself 
and  might  to  as  much  purpose  fall  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  his  prayen,  as  do  nothinc  but 
sleep  after  them.  Some  ruin  their  aouu  by 
neglecting  prayer,  and  some  perhaps  do  them 
as  much  mischief  by  adoring  it,  while,  by 
placing  their  whole  entire  confidence  in  iL 
they  commit  an  odd  piece  of  idolatry,  and 
make  a  god  of  their  yery  devotions,  I 
have  heard  of  one,  (and  him  none  of  the 
strictest  livers,)  who  yet  would  be  sure  to  say 
his  prayers  every  morning,  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  would  bid  the  Devil  do  his  worst, 
thus  usinff  prayer  as  a  kind  of  spell  or  charm  : 
but  the  old  serpent  was  not  to  be  charmed 
thus  ;  and  so  no  wonder  if  the  Devil  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  used  him  accordingly. 

And  therefore,  to  disabuse  and  deliver  men 
from  so  killing  a  mistake,  I  shall  point  out 
two  general  cases  or  instances,  in  which 
praying  against  temptation  will  be  of  little 
or  no  avail  to  secure  men  from  it.  At, 

1st,  When  a  man  prays  against  nnj  sin  or 
temptation,  and  in  the  meantime  mdulgei 
himself  in  such  things  or  courses  as  are  natu- 
rally apt  to  promote  an  inclination  to  that 
sin,  such  an  one  prays  against  it  to  no  purpose. 
Every  sin  is  founded  in  some  particular  ap])e-  j 
tite  or  inclination,  and  every  such  appetite  , 
or  inclination  has  some  i»rtieular  objects.  ' 
actions,  or  courses,  by  which  it  is  fed  and  ■ 
kept  in  heart.    Now  let  no  man  think  that  [ 
he  has  prayed  heartily  against  any  sin,  who 
does  not  do  all  that  he  can,  who  does  not  use  , 
his  utmost  diligence,  nay,  his  best  art  and  i 
skill,  to  undermine  and  weaken  his  indina-  ' 
tion  to  that  sin.   To  water  an  ill  plant  every  ' 
day,  and  to  pray  against  the  growth  of  i^  ' 
would  be  very  aMurd  and  preposterous. 
Saint  Paul,  we  know,  complainea  ot    a  body 
of  death,"  and  of  ^  a  tliom  in  the  flesh,"  and 
he  prayed  heartily  against  it.   But  was  that 
all  f   No,  he  also  **  kept  under  his  body,  and 
brought  it  into  subjection,"  (1  Cor.  ix.  27  ;) 
being  well  assured,  that  unless  the  soul  keepa  | 
under  the  body,  the  body  will  quickly  get  • 
above  the  soul.   If  you  would  destroy  a  wdl  , 
intrenched  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions ;  and  , 
if  you  starve  him  in  his  strong  holds,  you  } 
conquer  him  as  effectually  as  if  you  beat  him  | 
in  the  field.   But  then  again, 

2dly,  When  a  man  prays  against  any  sin  or 
temptation,  and  yet  ventures  upon  those  oeea-  1 
sions  which  usually  induce  men  to  it,  he  i 
must  not  expect  to  find  any  success  in  bis  I 
prayers.  For  would  any  man  in  his  wits,  I 
who  dreaded  a  catching  distemper,  eonverse  ; 
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freely  with  such  as  htxd  it?  that  is,  would  he 
fly  from  the  disease,  and  yet  run  into  the  in- 
fection ?  In  like  manner,  do  not  occasions  of 
sin  generally  end  in  the  commission  of  sin  ? 
And  if  they  generally  end  in  it,  must  they 
not  naturally  tend  to  it  ?  And  if  so,  can  men 
think  that  God  ever  designed  prayer  as  an 
engine  to  counterwork  or  control  nature,  to 
reverse  its  laws,  and  alter  the  course  of  the 
universe,  by  suspending  the  natural  efliciency 
of  things,  in  compliance  with  some  men  s 
senseless  and  irrational  petitions? 

None  trifle  with  God,  and  make  a  snort  of 
sin,  so  much  as  those  whose  way  or  living 
interferes  with  their  prayers ;  who  pray  fur 
such  or  such  a  virtue,  and  then  put  themselves 
under  circumstances  which  render  the  practice 
of  it  next  to  impossible :  who  pray  perhaps 
i  for  the  grace  of  sobriety,  and  then  wait  daily 
i  for  an  answer  to  that  prayer  at  a  merry-mett< 
!  ing  or  the  tavern.   i3ut  the  spirit  of  prayer  is 
a  spirit  of  prudence,  a  spirit  of  caution  and 
conduct,  and  never  pursues  the  thing  it  pravs 
for  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself. 

Does  a  man  therefore  pray,  for  instance, 
against  the  temptation  of  pride  or  ambition  ? 
j  I^t  him  not  thrust  himself  into  high  places 
<  and  employments,  which  he  is  neither  worthy 
of  nor  nt  for.  Or  does  he  beg  of  God  to  free 
him  from  the  sin  and  slavery  of  intemperance? 
Let  him  break  ofl'  from  company ;  let  him  not 
cive  up  his  reason,  his  crcait,  liis  time,  and 
his  very  soul,  out  of  complaisance,  (as  fools 
call  it ;}  but  let  him  make  Lis  own  conscience, 
and  not  other  men's  humours,  the  rule  he  lives 
by,  and  let  him  stick  close  to  it.  In  a  word, 
let  him  resolve  against  all  the  false  pleasures 
of  luxury,  and  then  let  him  keep  his  resolu- 
tion, and  his  resolution  shall  assuredly  keep 
him. 

And  this  is  a  plain,  natural,  and  sure  course, 
directly  leading  to  the  thing  he  prays  for; 
but  the  contrary  is  both  a  paradox  in  reason, 
and  an  imposture  in  religion.  And  believe 
it,  we  shall  one  day  give  but  an  ill  and  lame 
account  of  our  watching  and  praying,  if,  by 
an  odd  inversion  of  the  command,  all  tliat 
we  do  is  fint  to  pray  against  a  temptation, 
and  afterwards  to  watch  for  it. 

And  thus  I  have  given  yon  two  notable 
instances  in  which  men  pray  against  tempta- 
tion without  any  success.  In  siiort,  if  a  man 
cherishes  and  keeps  up  a  sinful  principle  or 
inclination  within,  and  shuns  not  the  occa- 
sions of  sin  without,  his  prayers  and  his  ac- 
tions supplant  and  ovcrtlirow  one  another, 
and  God  will  bo  sure  to  answer  him  according 
to  what  he  does,  and  not  according  to  what 
he  prays. 

And  therefore  let  us  take  heed  of  putting  a 
cheat  or  fallacy  upon  ourselves,  a  fallacy,  a 
bene  eonjunetis  ad  male  dinsa^  by  dividing  be- 
tween these  two  great  duties ;  and  dividing. 
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we  know,  in  some  eaiea,  ia  in  effect  deitnf 
ing,  and  it  will  prove  so  in  this.  Watehfit 
ness  and  prayer  are  indeed  principal  dviia, 
and  of  principal  acceptance  with  God ;  W ; 
God  accepts  them  only  ma  he  eommaods  tba, 
and  that  is,  both  togisther.  God  has  jM 
them  by  an  absolute  iireTersible  saaetia; 
and  what  God  himself  has  so  joined,  kt  itt 
the  Devil,  or  our  own  false  hearts^  premi 
to  put  asunder.  But  let  us  take  this  both  kt 
our  direction  and  our  comfort,  that  prop» 
tionably  as  we  watch,  God  will  ansvcrtt' 
when  we  pray. 

To  whom  ue  rendered  and  ascribed,  ttii 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  aDdd»> 
million,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Aim 
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SERMON  LXXr.  ' 

THE  FOLLY  OF  TRUSTING  IN  OUR  0W5 
HEARTS. 

1 

"  He  that  tnutoth  in  Ui  own  boATt  h  «  fooL* 

Pbov.  mVL  M.  '| 

Tus  great  instrument  and  engine  for  tbe 
carrying  on  of  the  commerce  ana  mutual  in- 
tercourses of  the  world  is  trust,  without  whkh 
there  can  be  no  correspondence  maintained 
either  between  societies  or  particular  persona 
And  accordingly,  being  a  thing  of  such  genenl 
and  immediate  influence  upon  the  a&irs  of 
mankind,  there  is  nothing  in  the  manaraiMot ! 
of  which  men  give  such  great  ezpenmenti 
either  of  their  wisdom  or  their  tollj ;  tlis 
whole  measure  of  these  being  taken  bj  tlM 
world,  according  as  it  sees  men  more  or  k« 
deceived  in  tlicir  transacting  with  othera 
Certain  it  is,  that  credulity  lays  a  man  infi- 
nitely open  to  the  abuses  and  injuries  of  crafty  . 
persons.  And  though  a  strong  belief  bat ' 
secures  the  felicity  of  the  future  life^  yet  it  is ' 
usually  the  great  bane  and  supplaiiter  oif  our 
happiness  in  this ;  there  being  scarce  any  man 
who  arrives  to  any  sound  understanding  of 
himself  or  his  own  interest,  till  he  comes  to 
be  once  or  twice  notably  deceived  hj  such  in 
one,  of  whom  he  was  apt  to  say  and  think, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  **  I  would 
trust  my  very  life  with  him."  And  for  this 
cause  it  is,  that  that  nation^  which  seenu 
justly  of  the  greatest  reputation  for  wisdom 
in  the  western  world,  has  vouched  it  for  a 
maxim,  and  lived  by  it  as  a  rule,  to  trust  no- 
body whether  in  so  doing  they  deal  honestly 
and' ingenuously  they  seem  not  much  to  care, 
being  contente<i  that  it  is  safe. 

But  of  all  tho  fallacies  and  scurvy  cheats 
put  upon  men  by  their  tnisting  others,  there 
are  none  so  sliameful,  and  indeed  pernicious, 
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as  the  baffles  which  men  sustain  by  trnsting 
themselves ;  which  gives  them  but  too  freqnent 
^  and  sad  an  experience,  that  the  nearest  neigh- 
^  bours  are  not  always  the  best  friends.  For 
^   none  surely  can  be  nearer  to  a  man  than  him- 
self, or  be  supposed  so  true  and  faithful  to  all 
his  concerns,  as  the  heart  which  beats  in  his 
I  own  breast ;  yet  Solomon,  and  a  greater  than 
Solomon,  which  is,  experieneey  gives  us  infal- 
lible demonstrations  that  it  is  much  other- 
wise ;  and  that  the  heart,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  is  least  to  be  confided  in,  else  certainly 
a  man*s  trusting  of  it  could  not  thus  denomi- 
nate him  a  fool. 

The  words  contain  in  them  a  caution  or 
admonition  against  men's  trusting  their  own 
hearts,  upon  the  account  of  that  disgraceful 
imputation  which  such  a  trust  or  confidence 
will  in  the  issue  bring  upon  them ;  and  con- 
sequently they  very  naturally  present  these 
two  things  to  our  inquiry  : 

I.  What  is  meant  by  a  man's  ^  trusting  his 
heart.- 

II.  Wherein  the  folly  of  it  consists. 

As  for  the  first  of  these.   For  a  man  to 
rust  his  own  heart,  is,  in  short,  for  him  to 
omrait  and  resign  up  the  entire  conduct  of 
is  life  and  actions  to  the  directions  of  it, 
I  of  a  guide,  the  most  able  and  the  most 
ithful,  to  direct  him  in  all  the  most  impor- 
nt  matters  which  relate  either  to  his  tempo- 
I  or  his  spiritual  estate.    For  whosoever 
ists  another  for  his  guide,  must  do  it  upon 
9  account  of  these  two  qualifications  to  be 
md  in  him  : 

1st,  That  ho  is  able  to  direct  and  lead  him. 
that  in  this  case  a  man  must  look  upon 
ry  dictate  of  his  heart  as  an  oracle ;  he 
It  look  upon  it  as  speaking  to  him  from  an 
llible  chair,  incapable  of  error  or  mistake 
my  thing  which  it  proposes  to  him  to  be 
iwed.    in  a  word,  he  must  take  it  for  the 
nring  measure  of  truth,  and  the  most 
iin  reporter  of  the  mind  of  God. 
ly,  A  i^ide  must  be  such  an  one  as  not 
certainly  can,  but  also  faithfully  will 
the  best  directions.   For  let  a  man  know 
ray  never  so  well,  yet  if  ho  has  a  design 
0  impart  that  knowledge,  but  perhaps 
lore  windings  and  turnings  than  the  way 
snch  an  one  is  far  from  oeing  a  eompe- 
nide,  and  fit  to  be  trusted,  especially  in 
I's  joume)r  to  eternity.   So  that  for  a 
»    trust  his  heart,"  is  to  take  it  for  his 
is  surest,  and  most  unfailing  friend,  that 
lal  openly,  clearly,  and  imi^ially  with 
every  thing,  and  give  him  faithful  in- 
Me  in  all  his  afiairs. 
ing  thus  seen  what  is  imported  in  a 
*  trusting  his  heart,"  we  come  now,  in 
:t  place,  to  see  wherein  the  foolishness 
isists.   For  the  making  out  of  which, 
to  observe,  that  there  are  two  things 
ender  a  trust  foolish,  both  of  them  to 


be  considered  with  mutusi  relation  to  one 
another  in  this  particular  : 

1st,  The  value  of  the  thing  which  we  com- 
mit to  a  trust. 

2dly,  The  undue  qualifications  of  the  person 
to  whose  trust  we  commit  it. 

In  both  of  which  respects  the  confidence 
reposed  by  men  in  their  own  hearts  will,  in 
the  procedure  of  this  discourse,  appear  to  be 
inexcusably  foolish. 

First  of  all,  then,  as  for  the  thing  which  we 
commit  to  a  trust.  We  do,  in  a  word,  trust 
all  that  to  our  hearts  which  is  the  consequent 
of  our  actions,  either  in  reference  to  this  world 
or  the  other.  But  to  explicate  and  draw  forth 
this  general  into  the  several  particulars  wrapt 
up  and  included  in  it ;  while  we  relj  upon 
the  guidance  of  our  heart,  we  eommit  these 
three  thines  to  the  mercy  of  its  trust.  1.  The 
honour  of  God.  2.  Our  own  felidtv  here. 
3.  The  eternal  concernments  of  our  souls  here- 
after. All  of  them  certainly,  either  jointly  or 
severally,  things  too  great,  too  high,  and  too 
concemmg,  to  be  ventured  upon  the  rotten 
bottom  of  a  false  and  a  deceiving  heart. 

We  shall  speak  of  each  of  them  distineUr. 

1st,  First  of  all  then,  the  honour  of  God  is 
intrusted  with  the  heart  So  far  as  the  mani- 
festation of  (rod's  honour  depends  upon  the 
homage  of  his  obedient  creature^  so  nur  it  is 
at  the  mercy  of  our  actions,  which  are  at  the 
command  of  the  heart,  as  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  follows  the  disposition  of  the  spring. 
God  Is  never  disobeyed,  but  he  is  also  dis- 
honoured. In  ever^  act  of  sin,  dust  and  ashes 
fiings  itself  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  and 
defies  him  so  far,  that  it  puts  him  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  vindictive  justice,  to  prove  his  sove- 
reignty and  dominion  over  the  oold  offisnder. 

Now  God  is  capable  of  being  honoured  or 
dishonoured  hj  us  in  three  several  respects  : — 

Ist,  As  he  IS  our  Creator.  And  is  it  not 
infinitely  reasonable  for  clay  to  comply  with 
the  will  of  the  potter?  for  such  frail  vessels  as 
men  are,  to  be  subject  to  their  almighty  arti- 
ficer ?  For  did  God  make  us,  that  we  might 
spit  in  his  fi^e,  and  give  us  a  beinff,  that  we 
might  employ  it  to  the  dishonour  of  him  who 
save  it  ?  While  a  man  sins,  he  seems  to  be 
his  own  creator,  and  to  own  an  absolute  in- 
dependency, as  to  any  superior  productive 
cause.  For  no  understanding,  judging  ration- 
ally, would  imagine,  that  a  creature  durst  act 
a^nst  him,  who  fint  raised  him  into  a  capa- 
city of  acting,  and  that  even  out  of  nothing, 
and  could  crush  him  into  nothing  again  every 
minute.  So  that  the  honour,  by  which  we 
vouch  and  own  God  for  a  Creator,  is  a  result 
of  our  actions,  and  the  conduct  of  them  is 
committed  to  the  heart. 

2dly,  God  is  capable  of  being  honoured  by 
us  as  a  Lord  and  Governor.  If  I  am  a  maa- 
ter,"  says  God,  **  where  is  my  honour  V  But 
can  the  rebellion  of  the  subject  declare  the 
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soTereignty  of  his  prince  ?  And  is  not  every 
act  of  sin  a  blowing  of  a  trumpet  against 
Heaven,  and  a  lifting  up  of  a  standard  against 
the  Almighty?  Is  it  not  the  language  of 
every  offence,  "  We  will  not  have  God  reign 
over  us  I"  Does  it  not  trample  upon  his  laws, 
and  f)uiF  at  the  power  which  should  revenge 
the  violation  of  them  ?  And,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  piety  and  obedience  of  our  lives  a 
proclaiming  of  God  to  be  our  King,  and  a  re- 
cognizing of  him  for  our  great  Master  ? 

For  this  is  an  obvious  and  easy  maxim  of 
reason,  that  his  servants  we  are  to  whom  we 
obey."  Obedience  is  but  a  clearer  comment 
upon  our  allegiance.  Why  does  God  call  upon 
U8  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,"  did 
not  the  shining  of  that  by  reflection  cast  a 
thine  and  a  lustre  upon  his  own  glory?  When 

men  see  our  good  works,"  they  are  apt  to 
glorify  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  and 
ruling  hand  of  our  Lord  and  Master  in  heaven. 

Well  it  is,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
most  rebellious  creature,  by  any  sin  and  mis- 
behaviour of  his,  to  take  away  the  power  and 
prerogative  of  God,  though  it  may  for  the 
present  be  able  to  eclipse,  slur,  and  so  obscure 
it.  For  surely  this  is  done,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, bv  every  broad  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  which  seems  to  attempt  to  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  God  is  not  so  great  and 
so  mighty  a  potentate  as  he  bears  himself  for ; 
since  the  boldness  of  an  offender,  for  the  most 
part,  speaks  the  weakness  of  the  governor. 

To  advance  the  clearness  of  which  by 
instance.  Pray  liow  did  David  own  €rod  in 
the  relation  of  a  king,  when  by  his  two  sreat 
sins  he  caused  the  enemies  of  God  to  blas- 
pheme ?  How  did  the  sons  of  Eli  own  him  in 
that  respect,  when  by  the  insolence  and  im- 
purity of  their  behaviour  they  caused  all 

Israel  to  loathe  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  V* 
All  these  actions  were  a  deposing  of  God  from 
his  throne,  so  far  as  his  throne  was  placed  in 
the  heart  and  awful  esteem  of  his  creatures. 
In  this  respect  therefore  is  the  heart  intrusted 
with  €rod*8  honour. 

3dly,  The  honour  of  God  also,  considered  as 
our  Saviour  and  gracious  Father,  is  trusted  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  heart  For  does  not 
every  sin  defy,  and  every  act  of  obedience 
honour  God  in  this  capacity?  Would  any  one 
take  him  for  a  son,  who  lifts  up  his  heel 
against  him,  to  whom  he  should  bend  the 
knee?  Or  can  any  man  be. thought  to  own 
God  for  his  Saviour,  while  he  treats  him  with 
all  the  acts  of  hatred  and  hostility  ?  By  the 
behaviour  of  sinners  towards  God,  one  would 
think  that  they  took  him  for  an  implacable 
tyrant  and  an  enemy,  for  one  who  hated  and 
maligned  them,  and  consequently  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  life  was  out  the  acting  of 
a  continual  revenge  upon  him  for  it  Natural 
ingenuity  abhors  the  recompensing  of  a  friend 
with  all  the  indignities  and  contempts  that 


exasperated  nature  passes  upon  an  enemy. 
Every  unworthy,  sinful  deportment  therefore 
tends  to  beget  and  foment  unbeseeming  ap- 
prehensions of  God  in  the  mind  of  his  crea- 
ture. Now  since  the  actions  are  governed  by 
the  heart,  as  the  great  dictator  and  commander 
in  chief  of  all  that  a  man  either  does  or 
desires ;  it  follows,  that  the  heart  has  that 
great  trust  reposed  in  it,  how  far  God  shall 
receive  the  fflorv  due  to  him,  as  he  bears  these 
three  grand  relations  to  us,  of  a  Creator,  a 
Governor,  and  a  Saviour. 

2dly,  The  second  thing  a  man  trusts  \m 
heart  with,  is  his  happiness  in  this  world. 
And  this  is  twofold :  1st,  Temporal.  2dly, 
Spiritual. 

1st,  And  first,  he  trusts  it  with  all  his  tem- 
poral comforts  and  felicities.  It  is  a  most 
known  truth,  that  most  of  the  miseries  and 
calamities  which  befall  a  man  in  this  life, 
break  in  upon  him  through  the  door  of  sin  ; 
frequent  experience  shewing  us,  how  easily 
men  sin  themselves  into  disgrace,  poverty, 
sickness,  loss  of  friends,  and  the  like ;  they 
are  the  direct  consequents  of  a  man's  personal 
misdemeanours.  I)avid'8  adultery  and  mur- 
der made  his  enemies  scorn,  and  his  friends 
desert  him,  (Psalm  xxxviii.  11.)  It  is  said 
of  them,  **  that  they  stood  aloof  off they 
flew  from  him  as  from  a  living,  walking  con- 
taffion.  Intemperance  ends  in  poverty,  and 
a  full  belly  makes  an  empty  purse.  Luxury 
enters  upon  and  spoils  the  soul  through  the 
ruins  of  the  body,  and  the  bed  of  unclean uess 
prepares  for  the  bed  of  sickness. 

But  now  in  all  these  instances  of  sin  which 
maul  the  sinner  with  these  temFK>ral  disasters, 
the  heart  is  the  first  moving  spring  and  prin- 
ciple :  they  all  flow  from  the  prevarications 
of  this.  It  is  this  that  is  the  source  and  the  ; 
fruitful  womb  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  render 
this  life  miserable,  were  there  no  after-reckon- 
inn  in  another. 

How  cautious  is  every  man  almost  of  trust- 
ing his  neighbour  with  his  mind  or  with  his 
estate ;  because  he  knows  how  much  such  an 
one  thereby  gets  the  command,  and  the  disposal 
of  his  happiness ;  for  he  fears  lest  he  may  by 
this  means  betray  his  honour,  and  disgrace 
him,  or  undermine  his  estate,  and  ruin  him  ; 
not  eonsidering  how  much  grater  a  suspicion 
he  ought  to  have  of  his  own  heart  and  temper, 
which  may,  through  the  unhappy  bent  and 
propensity  of  it,  push  him  on  upon  those 
oourses  which  shall  irreeoverably  dash  him 
in  all  his  outward  enjoyments ;  and  then  that 
shall  sound  forth  his  infiuny,  and  trumpet 
out  his  disgrace  louder  than  the  tongue  of  the 
most  mercOess  reviler  can  ;  that  shidl  betray 
him  into  captivity  to  some  expensive  vice, 
which  shall  grind  his  fortunes  to  powder,  and 
leave  him  as  bare  as  the  oppression  of  a  do- 
mestic tyrant,  or  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy. 
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Such  an  one  Tentures  into  lewd  company, 
and  perhaps  is  thereby  surprised  into  the  dis- 
honours ot  intemperance,  and  so  departs  with 
a  wound  upon  his  reputation.   Another  is 
confident,  and  steps  into  the  occasion  of  sin, 
which  perhaps  by  degrees  entangles,  and  at 
length  draws  him  into  the  paths  of  ^ice  and 
uncleanness,  and  that  sullies  the  clearness  of 
his  fame,  and  withal  makes  a  breach  upon  the 
aerenity  and  content  of  his  mind,  so  that  he  | 
is  brought  to  taste  but  little  even  of  these 
temporal  felicities. 
I     Now,  how  comes  this  to  pass?   Why,  all 
'  through  the  treachery  of  his  heart,  which  | 
penuided  him  of  those  strengths  which  he  ' 
never  really  had ;  which  told  him  what  ■ 
command  he  had  of  himself  under  those  cir-  i 
ennutances  of  temptation,  which  yet  upon  i 
trial  he  was  nnable  to  contest  with ;  and  which  j 
would  needs  make  him  believe,  that  he  might  ' 
**  touch  pitch,  and  yet  not  be  defiled,*'  reuture  | 
upon  the  occasions  of  sin,  and  yet  stand  secure 
'  from  the  sin  itself.   These  fraudulent  dealings 
of  the  heart  are  those  impostures  which 
'  plunge  men  into  infinite  calamities  and  in- 
.  oonvenlencieB,  such  as  imbitter  the  enjoyment 
I  even  of  common  life  itself. 
>     2dlj,  There  is  yet  another  part  of  a  man's 
bappineas  in  this  world,  which  is  spiritual, 
i  which  his  heart  is  also  intrusted  with,  and 
;  that  is^^  the  peace  of  his  conscience  ;  a  thing, 
,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  so  valuable,  and 
I  the  loss  so  dreadful,  that  though  it  stands  here 
I  reckoned  but  for  a  part  of  a  man's  felicity,  yet 
!  it  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  may  well  pass  'for 
}  the  whole :  for  what  can  a  man  truly  enjov  i 
while  he  wants  it?  and  what  can  he  much 
feel  the  want  of,  while  he  enjoys  it?   It  is  in 
effect  a  man's  whole,  entire  happiness ;  such 
a  spreading  universal  influence  has  it  upon  all 
his  thoughts,  actions,  and  afTfctions.  For 
while  a  man  carries  his  acquitting,  absolving 
sentence  within  him,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
pardons  of  Heaven  depositcil  in  his  own 
breast,  what  storm  can  shake,  what  terror 
can  amaie,  what  calamities  can  confound 
him  ?    It  is  he  alone  who  can  ]o*}k  death  and 
danger  in  the  iisoe  with  a  rational  unconcern- 
ment  ;^  for  he  has  that  wliich  enabk-s  him  to 
look  him,  who  is  infinitely  more  terrible  than 
all  these  together,  even  a  just,  a  holy,  and 
do-revenging  God,  in  the  face. 

Go  the  other  side,  when  the  glass  of  a  man's 
eonsdenee  shall  shew  him  a  God  frowning,  a 
law  cursing,  wrath  and  vengeance  preparmg, 
and  all  the  artillery  of  heaven  and  earth 
making  ready  against  him,  what  can  he  think, 
say,  or  enjoy,  in  this  condition?  Even  as 
much  ■■  Cain  enjoyed,  who  lived  a  vagabond, 
and  a  torrar  to  himself ;  or  as  Belshazzar, 
whoso  jointa  looced,  and  whose  knees  smote 
together  with  horror  and  consternation.  But 
now,  what  is  this  which  puts  the  scourge  into 
the  hand  of  coDsdance^  Uius  to  lash  and  tor- 


ment a  man  ?    Why,  what  is  it,  but  the  guilt  , 
of  sin,  which  anus  and  envenoms  it  against  the  ; 
sinner !    And  is  not  sin  the  product  of  the  : 
sinner's  heart  ?  U  not  this  the  dunghill  where  | 
that  snake  i^  bred,  and  which  gives  warmth  • 
to  the  cockatricf  s  egg,  till  it  be  hatched  and 
brought  furth  to  the  sinner^s  confusion  ?    It  | 
is  the  heart  wliich  sows  disscntion  between  a 
man  and  his  cunscicnce,  by  enticing  and  en- 
snaring him  into  those  sins,  the  guilt  of  which 
lies  grating  and  gnawing  upon  his  mind  per- 
petually ;  so  that  he  lives  with  pain,  and  dies 
with  horror,  passes  his  days  ill,  and  ends  them 
worse.   In  every  thing  that  a  man's  heart 
prompts  him  to,  it  casts  the  die,  whether  he 
sliall  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever  after. 
An  unwholesome  draught  or  an  unwholesome 
morsel  niav  make  man  a  pining,  languishing 
person  all  Lis  days.   And  it  is  the  treachery 
of  his  appetite  which  inveigles  him  into  the 
mischief,  which  cheats,  an«l  abuses,  and  by 
deceitful  overtures  trepans  him  into  a  perpe- 
tual calamity. 

3dly  and  lastly.  The  other  great  thing  ■ 
which  a  man  intrusts  his  heart  with,  is  the 
eternal  concernment  of  his  soul  hereafter. 
For  as  a  man's  heart  guides  him,  so  he  lives ; 
and  as  he  has  lived  in  this  worM,  so  he  must 
be  rewarded  in  the  other ;  aiul  the  state  a  man 
passes  into  there  is  eternal  and  unchangeable;  ' 
there  is  neither  retreat  from  misery,  nor  fall  { 
from  happiness.   And  if  so,  how  yaat  an  ac-  | 
quisition  is  future  glory,  and  how  invaluable  i 
a  loss  goes  along  with  damnation  !    Betler  is  i 
it  that  a  man  had  never  been  bom  than  that 
he  should  miscarry'  in  that  his  grand  and  la*T  , 
concern.    But  it  is  the  behaviour  of  his  herirt,  ' 
which  must  decide  whether  he  shall  or  no ;  j 
for  if  his  heart  deceives  and  se<luces  him  into  i 
the  fatal  ways  of  sin,  u|ion  promise  of  plea-  ■ 
sure,  it  is  a'  thousand  to  one  but  the  man 
holds  on  liis  course  with  his  life,  till  thon  ; 
present  pleasures  detenni nc  in  everlasting 
pains.    How  many  are  now  in  hell,  who  have  . 
nothing  to  charge  their  coming  into  that  wofui  ^ 

Elace  upon,  but  a  hard  heart,  a  voluptuou-  r 
eart,  a  vain,  seducing,  and  deluding  heart,  ' 
which  failed  them  in  all  the  specious  fthow>  | 
and  promises  it  ma^le  them,  which  vamished 
over  the  wavs  of  sin  and  death,  which  spn-ail 
the  paths  of  destruction  with  roses,  and  nwlo 
them  venture  an  immortal  soul  upon  an  ai>- 
pearance,  and  build  eternity  upon  a  fallacy. 
This  has  been  that  which  has  kindle<i  the  un- 
quenchable flames  alKiut  their  ears,  which  han 
tied  those  millstoneii,  thoMj  loads  of  wrath, 
about  their  necks,  which  have  sunk  them  into 
endless  destruction. 

"  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,"  says 
the  wise  man.  Why  ?  Bccauw,  says  he,  "out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,"  (Prov.  iv.  23.)  It 
ii  that  in  which  a  man's  life  is  bound  up.  It 
ii  the  portal  of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  a  man 
passes  to  either  of  them  through  his  own 
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breast.  For  what  tliink  we  of  murders, 
adulteries,  thefts,  blasphemies,  and  the  like  I 
Are  not  these  the  sins  which  have  filled  the 
mansions  of  the  damned,  and  slain  so  many 
millions  of  souls?  and  whence  come  they,  but 
from  the  heart?  (Matt.  xt.  19.)  This  is  the 
puteus  inexhaustus ;  here  are  the  provisions 
made  for  the  place  of  torment,  here  is  laid  in 
the  fuel  for  the  everlastinff  burning  one 
bottomless  pit  emptying  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  other. 

And  thvs  I  have  shewn  these  things,  which 
a  man  intrusts  his  heart  with ;  namely,  the 
honour  of  Grod^  his  happiness  in  this  world, 
the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  his  eternal 
happiness  hereafter ;  things,  one  would  think, 
too  great  to  be  trusted  with  ainr  one,  since  in 
all  trust  there  is  something  of^ venture;  and 
these  things  are  of  too  high  a  value  to  be  ven- 
tured any  where,  but  where  it  is  impossible  a 
man  should  be  deceived.  God  only,  who 
made  the  soul,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  it. 
For  if  a  man  is  deceived  here,  where  shall  he 
have  reparation  ?  or  what  can  a  man  gain, 
when  he  has  once  lost  himself? 

But,  however,  if  we  should  trust  these  great 
things  in  such  hands  as  were  liable  to  a  possi- 
bility of  failing,  yet  surely  we  should  secure 
the  next  degree,  that  at  least  there  might  be 
no  probability  of  it ;  and  that  we  would  re- 
pose our  confidence  in  one  who  was  infinitely 
unlikely  to  deceive  or  put  a  trick  upon  us ;  so 
that  our  confidence  might  be  prudent  at  least, 
thouffli  not  certain  and  infallible.  But  now 
we  shall  find  the  heart  far  from  bein^  such  a 
thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  unht  to  be 
trusted,  that  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  but  it 
betrajrs  its  trust ;  so  that  as  the  folly  of  such 
a  trust  has  been  seen  in  the  first  ingredient, 
namel;^,  the  high  and  inestimable  worth  of 
the  thing  committed  to  a  trust ;  so  the  same 
will  appear  ^et  more  abundantly  from  the 
next,  wnich  is  the  undue  qualifications  of  the 
party  who  is  trusted  :  and  the  heart  of  man 
will  be  found  to  have  eminently  these  two  ill 
qualities  utterly  unfitting  it  for  any  trust : 

1.  That  it  is  weak,  and  so  cannot  make 
good  a  trust.  2.  That  it  is  deceitful,  and  so 
will  not. 

As  for  its  weakness,  this  is  twofold  : 

1st,  In  point  of  apprehension  ;  it  cannot  per- 
ceive and  understand  certainly  what  is  sokkI. 

2dly,  In  point  of  election;  it  cannot  choose 
and  embrace  it. 

1st,  And  first,  for  the  weakness  of  the  heart, 
in  respect  of  its  inability  to  apprehend  and 
judge  what  is  good.  This  it  is  deplorably 
defective  in.  For  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  are  these  common  notions  concern- 
ing good  and  evil  writ  in  the  hearts  of  men 
by  the  finffcr  of  God  and  nature ;  yet  these 
are  blurred,  and  much  eclipsed  by  the  &11  of 
man  from  hb  original  integrity :  and  if  they 
were  not  impaired  that  way,  yet  they  arrived 


not  to  their  full  natural  perfection,  but  as  they 
are  improved  and  heightened  by  virtuous  I 
practices.   Upon  which  account  the  apostle  j 
ascribes  not  a  discerning  of  good  and  evil  to  | 
every  one  having  the  natural  sense  of  it,  but 
to  such  only  as  "  have  their  senses  exercised," 
(Heb.  V.  14.)   Every  man  has  an  innate 
principle  of  reason  ;  but  it  is  use  and  cultiva- 
tion of  reason,  that  must  enable  it  actually  to 
do  that,  which  nature  gives  it  only  a  remote 
power  of  doing. 

This  being  so,  it  is  farther  evident,  that  all 
men  may,  and  most  do,  neglect  to  improve  | 
those  notions  naturally  implanted  in  them,  ! 
whereupon  they  can  with  no  more  certainty 
trust  to  their  direction,  than  they  can  rely 
upon  an  illiterate  ploughman  to  be  instructed 
by  him  in  philosophy.  The  "  light  within  if 
darkness"  in  many,  and  but  as  the  dusk  and 
twilight  in  all ;  and  consequently  its  directions 
are  but  imperfect  and  insufficient,  and  dange- 
rous to  be  relied  upon. 

2dly,  The  heart  of  man  labours  under  as 
great  weakness  in  point  of  election  :  it  cannot 
choose  what  the  judgment  has  rightly  pitched 
upon.  For,  supposing  that  the  understanding 
has  done  its  part,  and  given  the  heart  a  faith- 
ful information  of  its  duty,  yet  how  unable  is 
the  heart,  after  all,  actually  to  engage  in  the 
thing  so  clearly  laid  before  it  ?  It  may  indeed 
see  the  beauty,  the  lustre,  and  the  excellency 
of  an  action,  but  still  it  is  so  much  a  slave 
to  base,  inferior  desires,  that  it  oinnot  prac- 
tise in  any  proportion  to  what  it  approves. 
"  Video  meliora  proboj^ue,  deteriora  sequor."  i 
That  excellent  description  of  a  good  judgment 
enslaved  to  a  vile  appetite,  is  an  exact  account 
of  the  movings  of  man's  heart  in  most  of  its 
choices.  | 

It  cannot  look  its  fawnins  affections  in  the 
face,  and  deny  them  any  thin^[ :  but  like  a 
man  captivated  with  the  sottish  love  of  a 
woman,  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  reason,  his 
interest  and  all  that  he  is  worth,  to  her  im-  ' 
perious  will.     When  the  affections  come  < 
clamouring  about  the  heart,  that  presently 
yields,  and  is  not  able  to  stand  out  against  i 
their  assaults,  to  frown  upon  their  demands, 
and  behave  itself  boldly  and  severely  in  the  : 
behalf  of  virtue  and  reason.   Most  men  in  the  | 
world,  who  perish  eternally,  perish  for  pre- 
varicating with  themselves,  and  not  living  up 
to  the  judgment  and  resolves  of  their  own 
knowledge ;  they  miss  of  their  way  to  heaven, 
not  because  they  do  not  know  it,  but  because 
they  know  it,  and  will  not  choose  it.  The 
heart  is  ^  as  unstable  as  water,"  and  therefore 
**  it  cannot  excel."    It  hardly  bears  up  against 
its  corruptions  so  far,  as  to  dare  to  purpose 
what  is  good  ;  but  if  it  does,  inconstancy 
quickly  melts  down  its  strongest  purposes, 
and  the  next  temptation  scatters  its  best  reso-  \ 
Intions,  as  the  sun  chases  away  the  morning 
elouds^  and  drinks  up  the  early  dew. 
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It  is  the  just  shmme  and  blush  of  the  frailty 
of  our  eondition,  to  consider  how  hardly  we 
eovne  to  fix  npon  good,  and  then  how  quickly 
we  are  unfixed ;  how  weak  wo  are  to  intend, 
and  how  much  weaker  to  perform.  Impo- 
tenee  and  change,  like  a  spiritual  palsy,  have 
no  seized  all  the  fiunilties  of  our  souls,  that 
when  we  reach  forth  our  hand  to  duty,  and 
endeaTour  to  apply  the  rule  to  practice,  it 
trembles  and  snakes,  and  is  utterly  at  a  loss 
how  to  do  any  thing  steadily  and  exactly,  and 
reach  the  nice  measures  of  Qiristian  morality. 
The  rule  serres  only  to  upbraid  the  action, 
which  always  comes  short  of  it.  ^  Since  thou 
doest  these  things"  says  God,  (Ezek.  xvi.  dO,) 
"how  weak  is  thy  heart!"  how  unable  to 
resist  a  flattering  mischief  and  a  tempting 
destruction !  It  resits  up  itself  upon  every 
summons  of  great  desire.  It  ^uits  its  throne, 
lavs  aside  its  sceptre,  foists  its  sovereignty, 
takes  the  bit  into  its  mouth,  and  is  willing  to 
be  rid. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ill  quality  un- 
fitting the  heart  of  man  to  be  trusted,  namely, 
its  weakness ;  and  that  both  in  ap])rehension, 
that  it  cannot  understand,  and  also  in  election, 
that  it  cannot  choose  and  embrace  wliat  is 
good. 

2.  The  other  ill  quality  rendering  the  heart 
unfit  to  be  trusted,  is  its  deceitfulness,  which 
does  so  abound  in  the  breasts  of  all  men,  that 
it  wonld  pose  the  acutest  head  to  draw  forth 
and  discover  what  is  lod^  in  the  heart.  For 
who  can  tell  all  the  windings  and  turnings, 
all  the  depths,  the  hollownesses,  and  durk 
comers  of  the  mind  of  man  I  He  who  enters 
u^n  thb  scnitiny,  enters  into  a  labyrinth  or  a 
wilderness,  where  ho  has  no  guide  but  chance 
or  industry  to  direct  his  inquiries,  or  to  put 
an  end  to  his  search.  It  is  a  wilderness,  in 
which  a  man  may  wander  more  than  forty 
years  ;  a  wilderness,  through  which  few  have 
passed  into  the  promised  land.  If  we  should 
endeavoor  to  recount  all  the  cheats  and  falla- 
cies of  it  no  arithmetic  can  number,  or  logic 
resolve  them ;  their  multitude  is  so  vast,  and 
their  contexture  so  intricate. 

Yet,  to  discover  and  give  us  some  acquain- 
tance at  least  with  the  treachery  and  unfuith- 
fuJness  of  our  hearts,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
open  and  set  before  you  some  of  those  tricks 
and  delusions,  whicn  may  convince  us  how 
unlikely  the  heart  is  to  make  good  any  trust 
which  we  can  repose  in  it,  in  relation  to  our 
si^ritua]  aflSurs. 

And  these  delusions  shall  be  reduced  to 
thcM  three  sorts: 

1.  Such  as  relate  to  the  commission  of  sin. 

2.  Such  as  relate  to  the  performance  of  duty. 

3.  Such  as  relate  to  a  man's  conversion,  or 
change  of  his  spiritual  estate. 

1.  And  first,  for  those  which  relate  to  a 
man's  oommitting  of  sin ;  of  this  sort  there 
are  three:— 

VDCi.  n. 


1st,  First  of  all,  a  man's  heart  will  drill  him 
on  to  sin,  by  persuading  him  that  it  b  in  his 
power  to  ffive  bounds  to  himself,  as  to  the 
measure  of  his  engaging  in  that  sin,  according 
as  ho  shall  think  nt.  If  his  conscience  is 
affrighted,  when  a  great  and  a  foul  sin  shall 
offer  itself  to  his  consideration,  his  heart  will 
tell  him,  though  the  commission  of  it  be 
indeed  dangerous,  yet  he  may  at  least  indulge 
himself  in  the  thought  of  it,  act  it  upon  the 
scene  of  his  fancy,  and  so  reap  the  fantastic 
pleasure  of  it  in  conceit  and  imagination. 
And  if  it  comes  to  be  listened  to  in  this  its 
first  crafty  and  seemingly  modest  proposal^  it 
will  advance  a  little  farther,  and  tell  him, 
that  he  may  also  please  himself  with  the 
desires  of  it ;  and  so,  by  letting  his  desires 
work,  his  corruption  grows  at  length  so 
inflamed,  that  the  man  is  troublesome  and 
uneasy  to  himself,  till  it  breaks  out  into 
actual  commission  :  and  when  he  is  wrought 
up  to  such  an  eagerness  and  impatience,  Iiis 
heart  will  then  enlarge  his  commission,  and 
tell  him  that  it  is  no  great  matter  if  he  ven- 
tures to  commit  the  sin  he  so  much  desires  fur 
once,  since  it  is  in  his  power  to  retreat  and 
give  over  when  he  pleases,  and  so  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  forced  to  continue  in  it,  which 
alone  proves  damnable.  But  now,  being 
brought  thus  far,  sin  has  a  greater  interest  in 
his  desires  than  before,  and  easily  persuades 
the  man  to  act  it  yet  once  more,  and  then 
again  and  again,  till  he  is  insensibly  brought 
under  the  ])ower  of  his  sin,  and  held  captive 
in  a  sinful  course ;  from  which  he  is  not  able, 
by  all  the  poor  remainders  of  his  own  reason, 
to  redeem  and  disentangle  himself ;  ho  has 
brought  himself  into  the  snare  which  holds 
and  commands  him.  So  that  if  tlio  free  pre- 
venting grace  of  God  ^ which  yet  no  man  can 
certainly  promise  to  nimsclf  in  such  a  con- 
dition) does  not  interpose,  and  knock  off*  his 
bolts  and  shackles,  the  man  must  die  a 
prisoner  and  a  slave  to  his  sin,  which  will 
provide  him  but  a  sad  entertainment  in  the 
other  world. 

And  now,  when  a  man  is  thus  disposed  of 
into  his  eternal  state,  with  what  sadness  must 
he  needs  reflect  upon  the  cursed  artifices  of 
his  deluding  heart  i  He  little  imagined  that 
his  destruction  could  have  entered  upon  him 
through  the  narrow  passage  of  sinful  thoughts 
and  desires.  But  had  he  considered  the  spread- 
ing, insinuating,  and  encroaching  nature  of 
sin,  how  that  by  every  step  it  makes  into  the 
soul  it  gets  a  new  degree  of  possession,  nntl 
thereby  a  proportionable  power ;  had  he  con- 
sidered also  how  few  men  are  destroyed  at 
once,  but  by  gradual  underminings,  and  that 
the  greatest  mischiefs  find  it  necessary  to  use 
art  and  fallacy  to  make  their  approach  iiulis- 
oernible  by  the  smallness  of  their  beginnings  ; 
I  say,  had  he  considered  all  these  things  hy^ 
an  early  caution,  (which  his  false  heart 
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be  sure  never  to  prompt  bim  to,)  he  raisht 
have  prevented  his  fattd  doom,  and  avoided 
the  blow  by  suspecting  the  hand  that  de- 
signed it. 

2dly,  The  heart  of  man  will  betra;^  him 
into  sm  drawing  him  into  the  occasions  of 
it.  Certam  it  is,  that  evenr  thing  may  be  the 
occasion  of  a  sin  to  man,  if  it  be  abused  ;  but 
some  things  have  a  more  direct  and  natural 
connection  with  sin  than  others,  so  that  a  man 
is  under  a  greater,  danger  of  being  surprised 
when  he  faUs  under  such  circumstances,  than 
under  others.  For  surely  some  companies 
and  some  ways  of  living  are  such,  that,  upon 
the  frailty  of  corrupt  nature,  a  man  may  as 
well  expect  to  come  dry  out  of  a  river,  as  to 
come  clear  and  unpolluted  out  of  them.  Let 
a  man  accustom  himself  to  converse  with  the 
intemperate,  the  profane,  and  the  lascivious, 
and  something  of  the  venom  and  contagion  of 
these  sins  will  rub  itself  upon  him,  do  what 
he  can.  The  ver^  breath  of  infected  and 
polluted  persons  is  itself  infectious. 

But  there  is  one  notable  way  above  the  rest, 
by  which  the  hearts  of  most  men  supplant 
them,  and  that  is  in  drawing  them  on  to 
something  unlawful,  by  causing  them  to  take 
their  utmost  scope  and  liberty  m  things  law- 
ful. The  difference  between  lawful  and  un- 
lawful is  often  very  nice,  and  it  is  hard  to 
cut  the  hair  in  assigning  the  precise  limits  of 
each  of  them. 

But  surely  it  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man 
itill  to  walk  upon  a  precipice,  to  stand  upon 
an  indivisible  point,  and  to  be  always  upon 
the  very  border  of  destruction.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  he  who  stands  upon  the  very 
brink  of  the  sea,  stands  as  really  upon  the 
land,  as  he  who  is  many  miles  off;  out  yet 
he  is  not  like  to  stand  there  so  long  as  the 
other.  There  are  manv  companies,  sports, 
and  recreations,  (I  shall  not  mention  parti- 
culars,) no  doubt  m  themselves  very  lawful ; 
but  vet  they  may  chance  to  prove  the  bane  of 
the  bold  user  of  them.  For,  alas !  the  heart 
is  unable  to  bear  them  without  warping. 
Sin  is  not  in  the  house,  but  it  lies  at  the  aoor ; 
and  it  is  hard  for  so  near  a  neighbourhood  not 
to  occasion  a  visit.  There  are  some  diversions 
now-a-days  much  in  request  to  gratify  the 
palate,  the  eating  of  which  it  is  possible  a 
man  may  time  and  regulate  so,  that  they 
shall  do  him  no  hurt,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  can  never  do  him  any  sood.  Though  in 
the  diet  of  the  soul,  I  am  afraid  the  observa- 
tion is  much  stricter,  and  that  it  is  hard  to 
assign  any  thing,  which  should  only  not  do 
us  good,  without  also  doing  us  some  iiurt. 

And  therefore  let  no  man  trust  his  glozing 
heart,  when  it  tells  him,  what  hurt  is  there 
in  such  and  such  pleasures^  such  and  such 
recreations?  for  this  very  discourse  of  his 
heart  is  a  shrewd  sign,  that  thev  are  like  to 
prove  hurtful  and  pernicious  to  dim.  And  I 
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shall  venture  to  state  and  lay  down  this  for  a  j 
rule,  that  be  an  action  or  recreation  never  I 
so  lawful  in  itself,  yet  if  a  man  eng^es  in  it 
merely  upon  a  design  of  pleasure,  (as  I  believe 
most  do,)  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  becomes  a 
snare  to  that  person,  and  that  he  comes  off 
from  it  with  a  wound  upon  his  conscience, 
whether  he  is  alwnys  sensible  of  it  or  no. 
Let  a  man's  heart  say  what  it  will,  I  am  sure 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  these  cases  recommends 
to  every  pious  person  caution,  diffidence,  and 
suspicion.  It  bids  him  secure  himself  by 
keeping  out  of  harm's  way.  He  that  escapes 
a  danger  is  fortunate,  but  he  that  comes  not 
into  it  is  wise. 

3dl^,  The  heart  of  man  will  betray  him 
into  sin,  by  lessening  and  extenuating  it  in 
his  esteem.  Than  which  fiillacious  way  of 
dealing,  there  is  nothing  more  usual  to  the 
corruption  of  nian*s  nature.  In  the  judgment 
of  which,  great  sins  shall  pass  for  little  sins, 
and  little  sins  for  no  sins  at  all.  For  moats 
may  enter,  where  beams  cannot ;  and  small 
offences  find  admittance,  where  great  and 
clamorous  crimes  fright  the  soul  to  a  standing 
upon  its  guard,  to  prevent  the  invasion. 

Now  the  heart,  it  it  does  not  find  sins  small, 
has  this  notable  faculty,  that  it  can  make 
them  so;  for  it  has  many  arts  to  take  off 
from,  and  to  diminish  the  guilt  of  them.  As 
either  by  calling  them  infirmities,  such  as 
creep  upon  men  by  daily  and  unavoidable 
surprise,  and  such  as  human  weakness  cannot 
possibly  protect  itself  against.  When  the 
truth  is,  tne  heart  is  wiliinff  to  excuse  itself 
from  performing  duty,  and  m>m  resisting  sin, 
by  representing  difficulties  for  impossibilities, 
and  accounting  many  things  difficult,  because 
it  never  so  much  as  went  i^ut  them  ;  where- 
as a  viTOrous  endeavour  would  remove  not 
only  the  supposed  impossibility,  but  even 
the  difficulty  also  of  many  actions  and  duties, 
which  mere  laziness  has  represented  to  the 
mind  as  impracticable. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  blow  given  by  ori- 
ginal sin  to  man*s  nature  has  left  a  great 
weakness  upon  it,  much  disabling  it  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  what  is  good  ;  but  yet  many 
impotencies,  or  rather  averseness  to  good,  are 
charffed  upon  a  natural  account,  which  indeed 
are  me  effects  onl^  of  habitual  sins ;  sins  that 
by  frequent  practice  have  got  such  firm  hold 
of  the  will,  that  it  can  very  hardly  advance 
itself  into  any  action  of  duty.  &>me  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  swear  so  often,  that 
they  cannot  forbear  it  upon  every  light 
occasion.  Some  have  lived  in  temperately  so 
long,  that  the^  cannot  refrain  from  their 
whore  and  their  cups ;  and  then  if  either 
their  conscience  checks  them,  or  others  re- 
prove them,  presently  their  answer  is,  God 
forgive  them,  it  is  their  infirmity,  they  cannot 
help  it. 

But  in  this  they  are  wretchedly  deceived ; 
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for  it  is  not  iuiinnityy  but  custom,  custom 
took  up,  and  continued  by  ^reat  presumption 
and  audaciousness  in  sin,  inducmg  them  to 
trample  upon  a  clear  command,  for  the  grati- 
fying of  a  lust  or  a  Itase  desire. 

Temptation  aUo  is  another  topic,  from 
which  the  heart  will  draw  a  plausible  argu- 
ment for  the  extenuation  of  sin.  Men  will 
confess  that  they  sin  ;  but  how  can  they  for- 
bear, say  the;^,  when  the  Devil  pushes  them 
on  headionff  into  the  commission  of  what  is 
evil  ?  And  the  Devil  being  so  much  stronger 
than  they,  how  can  such  weak  creatures  resist 
so  mighty  an  adversary  ?  But  in  this  also  the 
heart  plays  the  sophister,  and  shews  itself 
like  the  Devil^  while  it  pleads  against  him : 
for  God  himself  assures  us,  that  the  Dovil  may 
be  rensted,  and  that  so  far  as  to  be  put  to 
fliffht :  and  besides  this,  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  Is  a  castle  that  he  cannot  storm,  a  fort 
that  he  cannot  take.  If  indeed  it  will  sur- 
render Itself  upon  vain  and  treacherous  pro- 
poeals,  its  destruction  is  from  itself,  and  it  is 
deceived,  but  not  forced  into  sin. 

Now  so  long  as  a  man's  heart  can  possess 
him  with  an  opinion  of  the  smalhiess  of  any 
sin.  It  will  certainly  have  these  two  most 
peniicions  effects  upon  him  :  — 

iMt,  Antecedently,  he  will  very  easily  be 
indaeed  to  commit  it ;  nor  will  he  think  the 
eternal  happiness  of  his  soul  concerned  to 
watch  against  it;  for  he  cannot  imagine  but 
that  It  will  be  as  soon  pardoned  as  committed, 
or  that  it  can  make  any  great  breach  between 
God  and  him.  His  conscience  he  finds  not 
mneb  startled  or  alarmed  at  it,  and  so  he  con- 
clude! that  it  must  needs  be  fair  weather  with- 
out doors,  because  he  finds  it  so  within. 

2d] J,  The  other  malignant  effect  it  will 
have  upon  a  man  consequently  to  sin,  is, 
that  he  will  scarce  repent  of  it,  scarce  think 
it  worthy  of  a  tear.  By  which  means  he  is 
actually  under  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
abides  open  every  man  during  his  impcni- 
teooe.  The  consequence  of  which  to  him, 
who  has  a  spiritual  sense  of  thin^,  must 
needs  be  very  dreadful.  Fur  every  sin  unre- 
pented  of  may  provoke  God  by  withdrawing 
his  grace  to  lay  the  sinner  open  to  the  com- 
mlsnon  of  grosser ;  which  how  far  they  may 
waste  his  conscience,  and  where  they  may 
end,  he  knows  not,  but  has  cause  at  the 
thought  of  it  to  tremble. 

It  18  incredible  to  consider  what  ground  sin 
gets  of  the  soul,  by  the  heart's  extenuating 
and  lindervaluing  of  it,  and  that  in  the  very 
least  and  most  incognsiderable  instance.  For 
by  this  means  it  is  easily  let  into  the  soul, 
and  seldom  thrown  out.  No  caution  is  applied 
beforehand,  nor  repentance  after.  And  snrcl  v 
it  cannot  but  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  world 
with  any  one  sin  unrepented  of. 

And  thu8<rouch  for  that  first  sort  of  fallacies, 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  apt  to  put  upon 


him,  namely,  such  as  relate  to  the  commission 
of  sin.  i 

2.  The  second  sort  is  of  those  that  relate 
to  the  performance  of  duty;  of  which  kind 
are  these  two  : 

Ist,  A  man's  heart  will  persuade  him  that 
he  has  porforme<l  a  duty,  when  perhaps  it  is 
only  some  circumstance  of  it  that  has  been 
performed  by  him.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  prime 
and  most  sovereign  duties  of  a  ChriHtian  ;  and 
many  there  are,  whose  consciences  will  by  no 
means  suffer  them  to  omit  it.  But  how' few 
are  there  who  perform  it  spiritually,  and  ac-  ; 
cording  to  the  exact  measures  of  Christian 
piety  I  For  some  do  it  "  to  be  seen  of  men," 
and  to  approve  themselves  to  the  eve  of  iJie 
world,  that  they  are  not  altogether  heathens, 
nnd  destitute  of  all  sense  of  religion.  Some  j 
use  to  pray,  as  the  Athenian  orators  made 
harangues  before  the  i)eople,  for  applause  and 
ostentation  of  parts,  styling  a  rcandinees  of 
speech,  and  a  great  flow  of  words,  the  in- 
spirations of  the  Spirit."  i 

The  cornipt  heart  of  man  naturally  rests  in 
the  opus  operatum  of  every  duty ;  and  the 
conscience  having  lost  much  of  its  first  tender-  ' 
ness  and  sagacity,  is  willing  to  take  up  with 
the  outside  and  superficies  of  things  ;  to  feed 
upon  husks,  and  to  be  contented  with  the 
mere  show  and  pageantrjr  of  duty.  There  is 
no  doubt,  but  the  Pharisee,  who  made  that 
boasting  prayer,  or  rather  bravado  before 
God,  (Luke, '  xviii.  14,)  went  home  abun» 
dantly  satisfied  in  himself,  though  not  at  all 
justified  before  the  Seer  of  hearts.  And  it  is 
as  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  who  did  their  alms  in  the  concourse 
of  the  multitude,  nnd  proclaimed  their  charity 
with  trumpets,  were  full  of  an  opinion  of 
their  own  piety  ;  thougli  all  that  they  gave 
was  but  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  pride,  and  a 
slavish  service  to  the  designs  and  humours  of 
an  insatiable  ambition  ;  yet  still  their  flatter* 
ing  hearts  echoed  back  to  them  all  those  ac- 
clamations of  the  ignorant,  deceived  mbble, 
and  questionless  told  thorn,  that  they  were 
the  most  pious,  liberal,  and  generous  persons 
in  the  world. 

The  like  instances  may  be  given  in  the 
fastings  and  mortifications  used  by  many 
people  ;  which,  no  question,  rightly  managed, 
are  huge  helps  to  piety,  great  weakeners  of 
sin,  and  furtherances  to  a  man  in  his  Chris- 
tian course.   But  every  man  who  is  driven 
from  his  meat  by  a  proclamation,  does  not 
therefore  keep  a  fnst  in  the  siglit  of  God, 
whatsoever  his  foolish  heart  may  persuade 
him.    Every  man  who  wears  sackcloth,  and 
uses  himself  coarsely,  does  not  therefore  per-  ! 
form  any  one  true  act  of  mortification  upon  \ 
his  sin.    The  nian  catches  at  the  shadow,  but  i 
misses  of  the  substance  of  the  duty.     His  ' 
heart  inisreckons  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  | 
he  comes  to  rectify  his  account  by  the  mea- 
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Bure  God  takes  of  things,  he  finds  that  in  all 
his  fastings  and  corporal  austerities,  he  has 
done  indeed  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  little 
duty, 

2d]y,  A  man's  heart  will  make  him  presume 
to  sin  with  greater  confidence,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  duty  performed.  I  have  heard  of 
some,  who,  after  they  had  discharged  their 
consciences  in  confession,  used  to  rush  with 
so  much  quicker  an  appetite  into  sin ;  as  if 
former  scores  being  cleared,  they  were  now 
let  loose  to  sin  upon  a  fresh  account :  and  ex- 
perience shews,  that  many  take  heart  to  sin, 
after  they  have  performed  some  strict  duty, 
thinking  that  that  has  set  them  so  much  be- 
forehand with  Heaven,  that  they  may  well  be 
borne  with,  if  they  make  some  little  excur- 
sions in  the  indulgence  of  their  sinful  and 
voluptuous  appetites.  If  they  have  been  for 
any  time  in  the  school  of  virtue,  tied  up 
under  its  severe  disciplines,  they  think  they 
may  well  claim  some  time  for  play,  and  then 
vice  shall  be  their  recreation. 

This  is  the  corrupt,  perverse  reasoning  of 
.  most  hearts ;  this  they  msist  upon  as  a  satis- 
I  factory  argiiment  to  themselves,  though  infi- 
,  nitely  sottish  and  contradictory  to  the  very 
nature  and  design  of  religion.    For  as  the 
apostle  most  justly  and  rationally  upbraids 
the  Gralatians  in  that  significant  reproof  of 
them,  (Gal.  iii.  3,)  *<  What !  having  befi:un  in 
the  Spirit,  are  ^e  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  r    Can  piety  fit  a  man  for  that  which 
crosses  and  destroys  piety?   Can  any  man 
make  this  an  argument  why  he  should  be 
vicious,  because  ne  has  been  virtuous?  or 
loose  and  voluptuous,  because  he  has  been 
sometime  strict  and  abstemious?   Yet  this  is 
the  brutish  discourse  of  most  men's  minds  ; 
I  who  think  it  all  the  reason  in  the  world,  that 
'  they  should  relax  and  unbend,  after  they  have 
for  some  time  abridged  themselves  by  the 
severe  courses  of  religion. 

Though  the  truth  is,  upon  a  right  and  due 
estimation  of  things,  such  persons  never  per- 
formed any  one  truly  pious  and  religious 
action,  who  had  such  principles  and  persua- 
sions habitually  resting  upon  their  hearts,  but 
were  utterly  void  of  the  ver^  notion,  much 
more  of  the  power  of  godliness."  This  is 
evident ;  for  he  who  performs  a  duty  from  a 
principle  of  true  piety,  is  so  far  from  being 
weary  of  ^oing  on  in  the  same  course,  that 
he  finds  his  desires  thereby  quickened,  and 
his  strength  increased,  for  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  it;  and  no  man  changes  his 
course,  and  passes  into  contrary  practices,  but 
because  he  finds  in  himself  a  loathing  and  a 
dislike  of  his  former ;  than  which  there  is 
not  a  more  certain  and  infallible  sign  of  a 
false,  rotten,  hypocritical  heart,  a  heart  ab- 
horred and  deteste<l  by  God  ;  for  if  we  loathe 
God's  commands,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  as 
moeh  loathes  our  pcrformanees,  ns  being  the 


forced  effects  of  compulsion,  not  the  natural, 

fenuine,  and  free  emanations  of  the  will, 
le  therefore  who  thinks  the  merit  of  any 
pious  action  performed  by  him  may  comoonnd 
for  a  future  licentiousness,  abuses  himself  and 
his  religion  ;  for  he  makes  a  liberty  to  sin  the 
reward  of  piety,  than  which  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  and  a  more  pestilent  delusion.  And 
thus  much  for  the  fallacies  of  the  heart  re- 
lating to  the  performance  of  duty. 

3.  The  third  sort  relate  to  a  man's  conver- 
sion, and  the  change  of  his  spiritual  estate  ;  of 
which  I  shall  mention  two  :  — 

1.  A  man's  heart  will  persuade  him  that  he 
is  converted  from  a  state  of  sin,  when  perhaps 
he  is  only  converted  from  one  sin  to  another ; 
and  that  he  has  changed  his  heart,  when  he 
has  only  changed  his  vice.  This  is  another 
of  its  fallacies,  and  that  none  of  the  least 
fatal  and  pernicious.  A  man  has  perhaps  for 
a  long  time  took  the  full  swine  of  his  volup- 
tuous humour,  wallowed  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  ssnsuality ;  but  at  last,  either  by  age  or 
design,  or  by  some  cross  accident  turning  him 
out  of  bis  old  way,  he  comes  to  alter  his  course, 
and  to  pursue  riches  as  insatiably  as  formerly 
he  did  his  pleasures,  so  that  from  a  sensual 
epicure  he  is  become  a  covetous  miser ;  a 
worthy  change  and  conversion  indeed.  But 
as  a  river  cannot  be  said  to  be  dried  up,  be- 
cause it  alters  its  channel ;  so  neither  is  a 
man's  corruption  extinguished,  though  it 
ceases  to  vent  itself  in  one  kind  of  vice,  so 
long  as  it  runs  with  at  full  and  as  impetuous 
a  course  in  another. 

Suppose,  amongst  the  Jews,  a  man  had 
passed  from  the  society  of  riotous  and  de- 
bauched livers,  from  the  company  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  to  the  strictness  and  profession  of 
the  Pharisees,  this  man  indeed  might  have 
been  termed  a  new  tinnery  but  not  a  new  crea- 
ture :  he  had  changed  his  intemperance  or  his 
extortion  for  the  more  refined  sins  of  vain- 
glory and  hypocrisy ;  he  had  changed  a  dirty 
path  for  one  more  cleanly,  but  still  for  one  in 
the  same  road.  One  man  perhaps  goes  to  a 
town  or  a  cit^  through  tne  fields,  another 
through  the  highway,  yet  both  of  them  in- 
tend and  arrive  at  the  same  place,  and  meet 
nnd  shako  hands  at  the  same  market.  In 
like  manner,  a  man  may  pass  as  surely  to 
hell  by  a  sin  of  less  noise  and  infamy,  as  by 
one  more  flaming  and  notorious.  And  there- 
fore he  that  changes  only  from  one  sin  to 
another,  is  but  the  Devil  s  convert ;  and  the 
whole  business  of  sudi  a  conversion  b  but 
a  man's  altering  of  the  methods  of  his  ruin, 
and  the  casting  of  his  damnation  into  another 
model. 

2.  A  man's  heart  will  persuade  him,  that  a 
cessation  from  sin  is  a  plenary  con<iuest  and 
mortification  of  sin.  But  a  King  is  a  king 
even  while  he  is  asleep,  at  well  as  when  he  is 
Awake,  and  is  pottested  of  a  regal  power  even 
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urine  commanos  oi  ain  w 
l  and  breathing  time.  Pa; 
rmlet  out  of  design ;  for 
Hi  hook  with  pleasure, 


does  not  exercise  it.  So  sin 
n  where  it  does  not  aetoallj 
itaelf  forth  in  continual  gromi 

Iterrals  of  operation,  Tieiai- 
4  motion,  in  all  finite  agents 
id  therefore  it  it  not  to  be  ex- 
it the  sinner  may  hare  some 
I  tile  drudgery  of  his  sin,  and 
1^  minute  to   obey  the  flesh  in 

ay  be  a  Tery  long  forbearance ; 
M  may  be  a  truce  with  an 
km  there  is  no  peace :  so  no 
lie  his  corruption  Tanquished, 
fment  it  is  quiet  For  such  a 
pay  be  upon  several  accounts. 

I  iMutude  and  weariness:  for 
il  be  always  plying  his  nalate  ? 
lalways  pourinff  m  ?  Nature 
^  f  the  commands  of  sin  with- 

Partly 
for  sin 
,  and 

j^ln  the  interchanges  of  absti- 
lB||ojment,  without  which  it 
iaai  into  loathing  and  satiety. 
riDlows  that  these  interposals 

II  bat  whet  the  appetite  to  a 
M'  €f  desire,  when  the  object 
vMbre^it. 

NVllMn'does  that  man's  heart 
Ml  H  tells  him  that  his  sin 
and  dead,  when  it  only 
not  for  some  time!  But 
Ml' dead,  but  sleepeth;"  for 
il-kmby  made  so  confident  as 
^ite  will  quickly  step  forth 
mjf  to  act  a  sorer  and  a  sharper 
tf  wn  ever. 

lilia  ftren  an  account  of  some 
«M  Ikllacies  which  the  heart 
«-ia  iirenmvent  him  by ;  and 
iHii  hat  some  of  many.  For 
Millilures  that  lie  couched  in 

 m  of  this  hollow  and 

fla  that  all  that  I  have  said 
;  ind  that  a  very  imper- 
Ml  text  of  the  prophet 
^'''Tliat  the  heart  oi  man  is 
„  ^  things,  and  desperately 
iilMw  itr  It  is  a  depth 
IIMML  and  a  mystery  never 
ifSiaitHood.  And  being  so,  I 
IMklif  tiiis  time  how  una  void- 
igpiMt  and  deduction  is  made 
fi  li:  tbe  text,  that  whoRo- 
ll  iA«MllHibly  a  fool."  For 
liMf  aiPdinary  prudence  can 
fllli  a  notorious  cheat,  and 
^  ^  (be  himself  has  been 
'i  byt  There  is  no  man 
1  tell  him  to  his  face 
him  :  and  no  wise 


man  will  be  deceived  so  much  as  twice  by  the 
same  person. 

Now,  the  imputation  of  being  a  fool,  is  a 
thing  which  mankind  of  all  others  it  the  mobt 
impZtient  o(  it  bein^  a  blot  upon  the  prime 
ana  specific  perfection  of  human  nature, 
which  it  reason,  a  perfection  which  both 
governs  and  adorns  all  the  rest.  For  to  fitf  at 
a  man  is  a  fool,  he  it  defective  in  that  very 
faculty  which  discriminates  him  from  a  brute. 
Upon  which  account,  one  would  think,  that 
this  very  cimrge  of  folly  should  make  men 
cautious  how  tliey  listen  to  the  treacherous 
proposals  coming  out  of  their  own  boeom,  lest 
they  perish  with  a  load  of  dishonour  added  to 
that  of  their  destruction.  For  if  it  it  imagin- 
able that  there  can  be  anir  misery  greater  than 
damnation,  it  it  this,  to  be  damned  for  being 
a  fool. 

But  this  needs  not  be  our  lot,  if  we  can  but 
prevail  with  ourselves  to  take  that  conduct 
which  God  ban  provided  us  for  oar  passa|[e  to 
our  eternal  state  ;  a  conduct  which  can  neither 
impose  upon  us,  nor  be  imposed  upon  itself, 
even  the  holy  and  eternal  Spirit  of  God,  the 
ffreat  legacy  which  our  dying  Saviour  left  to 
his  church,  whoM  glorious  (%ce  and  biuinett 
it  is  to  lead  such  at  will  be  led  by  him  into 
all  truth. 

To  whom,  therefore,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  be  ascribed,  at  is  most  due,  all  praite, 
might,  migesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and 
for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  LXXII.  ' 

THE  HOPE  OF  FUTURE  GLORY  AN 
EXCITEMENT  TO  PURITY  OF  LIFE. 

*'  ET«ry  man  UmU  hath  this  hop*  In  him  purtftUi  hlBiNl|» 
•▼•n  M  be  to  pore.  ** — IJouN,  Ui.  & 

The  apostle  in  this  chapter  endeavours  to 
comfort  the  saints  from  a  consideration  of  the  . 
transcendent  greatness  of  God's  love^  which 
appeared  in  those  excellent  privileges  that 
accrued  to  them  from  it.  The  first  of  which 
the  saints  enjoy  even  in  thid  life,  namely,  to 
be  the  sous  of  God,"  the  adopted  children  of 
the  Almighty,  to  be  admitted  into  the  nearest 
and  dearest  relation  to  the  great  Creator  and 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Behold,  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God !"  The  second  ^reat  privilege  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  saints  m  the  life  to  come,  and 
that  is  no  less  than  a  likeness  to  Christ  him- 
self in  glory ;  a  participation  of  those  gran(L 
sublime  prerogatives  tnat  Christ  is  endowed 
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withal.  **  We  know  that  when  he  shall  ap- 
pear, we  shall  be  like  him  in  glory,"  (ver.  2.) 
Now,  because  this  great  enjoyment  was  as  yet 
future,  and  so  visible  but  at  a  distance,  and 
consequently  not  so  pregnant  and  bright  an 
argument  of  comfort,  he  tells  them,  that  the 
saints  could  view  it  as  present  in  the  glass  of 
their  hopes,  by  which  they  could  draw  from 
it  a  real  comfort,  with  an  actual  fruition. 

It  is  indeed  the  nature  of  earthly  comforts 
to  afford  more  delight  in  their  hopes  than  in 
their  enjoyment.  But  it  is  much  otherwise  in 
heavenly  things,  which  are  of  that  solid  and 
substantial  perfection,  as  always  to  satisfy, 
yet  never  to  satiate  ;  and  therefore  the  delignt 
that  springs  from  the  fruition  of  those  is  still 
fresh  and  verdant ;  nay,  we  may  add  this  yet 
farther,  that  the  very  expectation  of  heavenly 
things,  if  rational  and  well  grounded,  affords 
more  comfort  than  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  earthly  contents  whatso- 
ever. 

The  apostle  having  thus  told  them  of  their 
hope,  and  what  a  real  hold  it  took  of  the 
things  hoped  for,  that  he  might  prevent  mis- 
take, and  dash  presumption,  tells  them  also, 
that  an  assured  hope  of  future  glory  did  not 
at  all  lead  men  to  present  security,  but  was  so 
far  from  ministering  to  sloth,  that  it  did  rather 
quickon  and  excite  them  to  duty;  so  that 

he  that  has  this  hope  in  him  punfieth  him- 
self ;"  he  does  not  lie  still,  and  acquiesce  in 
this,  that  he  shall  be  happy  and  glorious  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  therefore  in  the  mean 
time  forgets  to  be  virtuous  in  this ;  but  it 
raises  him  to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary strain  of  duty  and  perfection ;  he  puri- 
fies himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure this  is 
his  hope^  this  is  his  design ;  he  expects  to  be 
like  Christ  in  the  briffhtness  of  his  glory,  and 
therefore  he  exerts  his  utmost  diligence  to 
resemble  him  in  the  purity  of  his  life  too. 

Now,  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  there 
are  two  things  that  offer  themselves  in  the 
very  entrance  of  the  words,  and  require  some 
resolution.  As, 

1st,  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  "  purify 
himself?"  Is  it  not  the  Spirit  of  God  tha't 
must  work  in  us  "  both  to  will  and  to  do  T 
For  are  we  not  naturally  **  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  V*  And  "  who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  V*  IIow  then  can  so 
great  a  work  be  ascribed  to  us  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  we  must  distinguish 
of  a  twofold  work  of  purification  : 

1.  The  first  is,  the  infusing  of  the  habit  of 
purity  or  holiness  into  the  soul,  which  is  done 
in  regeneration  or  conversion ;  and  in  this 
respect  no  man  living  can  be  said  to  "purify 
himself."  For  in  this  ho  is  only  passive,  and 
merely  reci^iient  of  that  grace,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  sole  agent,  infuses  into  him  ;  ante- 
cedently to  which  we  are  said  to  bo  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  and  consequently  in  this 


condition  can  by  no  means  contribute  to  this 
work,  so  as  "  to  purify  ourselves." 

2.  The  other  work  of  purification  is  the 
exercising  of  that  habit  or  grace  of  purify 
which  a  man  received  in  conversion  ;  by  the 
acting  or  exercising  of  which  grace  he  grows 
actually  more  pure  and  holy.  And  in  this 
respect  a  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to 
purify  himself,  yet  not  so  as  if  he  were  either 
the  sole  or  the  prime  agent  in  this  work ;  for 
God  is  the  principal  agent,  who  first  moves 
us,  and  then  we  act  and  move,  and  are  said 
to  be  co-workers  with  God ;  and  so  are  these 
words  to  be  understood.  God,  without  any 
help  or  procurement  of  our  own,  first  gave  us 
a  talent,  which  afterwards  we  improve,  yet 
not  that  entirely  by  our  own  strength,  but  by 
his  assistance.  In  short,  that  which  has  been 
said  in  explication  of  this  thing,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  that  known  and  true  saying, 
That  God  who  made,  and  since  converted, 
that  is,  new  made  us,  without  ourselves,  will 
not  yet  save  us  without  ourselves.  And  thus 
much  for  the  first  query. 

2dly,  But,  admitting  that  a  man  may  purify 
himself  in  the  sense  mentioned,  yet  can  he 
do  it  to  that  degree  as  to  eoual  the  purity 
of  Christ  himself?  "  to  purify  himself,  even 
as  he  is  pure?"  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said, 
that  "  he  is  fairer,"  that  is,  holier  and  purer, 
"  than  the  sons  of  men  "  and  that  the  Spirit 
has  "  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness," 
that  is,  with  all  divine  graces,  above  his 
fellows. 

To  this  also  I  answer,  that  this  term  "  even 
aa,"  denotes  here  only  a  similitude  of  kind,  not 
an  equality  of  de^pree ;  that  is,  he  that  hopes 
for  glory,  gets  his  heart  purified  with  the 
same  kind  of  holiness  that  is  in  Christ,  though 
he  neither  does  nor  can  reach  it  in  the  same 
measure  of  perfection  ;  he  gets  the  same  meek- 
ness, the  same  spiritual-mindedness  and  love 
to  the  divine  precepts,  that  is,  the  same  for 
kind  ;  forasmuch  as  there  is  no  perfection  in 
Christ's  humanity,  but  the  very  same  for 
kind  is  also  to  be  found  in  his  members, 
though,  we  confess,  in  a  much  lower  degree ; 
as  the  same  kind  of  blood  that  runs  in  the 
head  runs  also  in  the  hand  and  in  the  foot, 
though  as  it  is  in  the  head,  it  is  attended  and 
heightened  with  quicker  and  finer  spirits, 
than  as  it  is  diffused  into  the  inferior  mem- 
bers. But  yet  farther,  though  we  should 
grant  that  he  that  has  this  hope  in  him  pur- 
sues not  only  after  the  same  kind,  but  also 
after  the  same  degree  of  purity  that  is  in 
Christ,  yet  it  follows  not  hence  that  he  ever 
attains  to  the  same ;  for  we  must  distinguish  of 
holiness  as  it  is  absolutely  perfect  in  the  pattern, 
and  as  it  is  imperfect  in  our  imitation. 

These  things  being  thus  cleared  off,  I  can- 
not perceive  any  thing  more  of  difficulty  in 
the  words  ;  the  prosecution  of  which  shall  lie 
in  the  discussion  of  these  two  things :  — 
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I.  To  shew  what  is  im^lietl  and  included  in 
a  man's  porif  jing  of  himself/'  here  spoken 
of  in  the  text. 

II.  To  shew  how  the  hopes  of  heaven  come 
to  have  such  an  influence  upon  the  effecting  of 
this  work. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these.  To  purify 
is  a  term  of  alteration,  and  imports  the  re- 
moval of  the  filth  or  pollution  of  any  thing, 
bj  introdaeing  the  contrary  qualities  of  purity 
or  cleanness.  Now  that  which  a  man  is  to 
remove,  and  to  purify  himself  from,  is  sin,  in 
which  there  are  two  tilings  to  be  carried  off  by 
a  thorongh  purification : 

1.  The  power  of  sin.   2.  The  guilt  of  sin. 

As  for  the  first,  the  purify  ins  of  ourselves 
from  the  power  of  sin,  I  shall  shew, 

1.  Wherein  it  consists. 

2.  By  what  means  it  is  to  be  effected. 
It  eonsista  of  these  three  things : 

1.  A  most  serious  and  hearty  bewailing  of 
all  the  past  acts  of  sin,  by  a  continually  re- 
newed repentance.  Every  day,  eYery  hour, 
will  afford  fresh  matter  for  a  penitential  sor- 
row ;  for  sin  will  still  increase  and  multiply ; 
so  that  Christ  has  taught  us  a  daily  prayer  tor 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  thin^  will  teach  us  to  mingle  praver 
with  humiliation  ;  since  to  pray  God  to  for- 

K've  that  for  which  we  are  not  humbled,  is 
it  fiuiher  to  provoke  him,  and  to  procure  a 
penalty  instead  of  a  pardon.  We  are  told 
that  **  the  righteous  man  falls  seven  times  a 
day  and  lam  sure  if  he  falls  \^  so  often 
sinning,  he  cannot  rise  but  by  as  often  repent- 
ing. 

Some  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  and  to 
think  that  once  repenting  is  sufficient  for  all 
their  sins ;  so  that  when  this  is  done,  thev 
think  themselves  beforehand  with  God  for  all 
the  sins  that  they  shall  commit  for  the  future ; 
bnt  such  must  know,  that  repentance  is  still 
to  follow  sin,  and  he  that  does  not  repent 
continually,  never  repented  so  much  as  once 
tmly.  Wnat  needed  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to 
have  wished  his  ^  head  a  fountain"  in  order 
to  his  weqnmg  for  «tfi,  did  not  that  require 
snch  a  stream  as  was  to  follow  without  inter- 
mission I  A  fountain  of  sin  mny  well  require 
a  fountain  of  sorrow.  For  repentance  cannot 
he  effectual,  but  as  it  bears  some  proportion  to 
sin  ;  and  unless  one  be  as  continual  as  the 
other,  there  is  no  proportion  between  them. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  so  to  manage  our 
spiritual  accounts  as  not  to  let  our  debts  run 
on  too  far.  That  soul  that  is  careful  to 
make  scores  even  between  God  and  itself  by 
a  daily  fresh  repentance,  has  a  mighty  advan- 
tage over  its  corruption,  and  will  by  degrees 
weary  it  out ;  the  very  thought  of  a  subse- 

Snent  humiliation  is  enough  to  in^bitter  and 
Iseommend  the  sweetest  offers  of  sin. 
Repentance  has  a  purifying  power,  and 
every  tear  is  of  a  cleansing  virtue  ;  but  these 


penitential  clouds  must  be  still  keot  dropping, 
one  shower  will  not  suffice,  for  rcpentauci;  is 
not  one  single  action,  but  a  course.  We  iim^ 
here  compare  the  soul  to  a  linen  cloth  ;  it 
must  be  first  washed,  to  take  off  its  native  hue 
and  colour,  and  to  make  it  white  ;  and  after- 
wards it  must  be  ever  and  anon  washed,  to 
preserve  and  to  keep  it  white.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  soul  must  be  cleansed  first  from  a  state 
of  sin  by  a  converting  repentance,  and  so  made 
pure,  and  afterwards,  by  a  daily  repentance, 
It  must  l>e  purged  from  those  actual  stains  that 
it  contracts,  and  so  be  kept  pure.  It  is  an 
enjoyment  and  a  privilege  reserved  for  heaven, 
''  not  to  need  repentance,'*  and  the  reason  of 
this  is,  because  the  cause  of  it  will  then  be 
taken  away.  But  here  this  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  We  cannot 
expect  that  God  should  totally  wipe  these 
tears  from  our  eyes,  till  he  has  taken  all  sin 
out  of  our  hearts.  Till  it  be  our  power  and 
privilege  not  to  sin,  it  is  still  our  duty  to 
repent. 

2.  The  purifying  ourselves  from  the  power 
of  sin  consists  in  a  vigilant  prevention  of  the 
acts  of  sin  for  the  future,  if  we  would  keep 
our  garment  clean,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  wash 
it  only,  unless  we  have  also  a  continual  care 
to  keep  it  up  from  draggling  in  the  dirt.  After 
the  use  of  healing  physic,  by  which  we  are 
freed  from  our  distemper  for  the  present,  we 
must  also  use  preventing  physic,  to  secure  us 
from  the  returns  of  it  hereafter.  Repentance  i 
bewails  those  sins  that  a  man  has  committed,  | 
and  bewares  of  those  which  as  yet  he  has  not ;  ! 
it  has  a  double  aspect,  looking  upon  things  ' 
past  with  a  weepinff  eye,  and  upon  the  future 
with  a  watchful.  I  know  the  oaro  suppress-  ' 
ins;  of  sin  from  breaking  out  into  act  is  not 
able  to  mortify  or  extinguish  the  power  ;  yet 
in  this  sense,  at  least,  it  may  be  said  to  weaken 
it,  that  it  hinders  it  from  growing  stronger. 
For  a  restraint  of  ourselves  from  the  commit- 
ting of  sin  bereaves  the  power  of  sin  of  that 
strength  that  it  would  certainly  have  acquired 
by  tho$e  commissions.  Sin,  indeed,  while  it 
lies  quiet,  still  is  sin,  bnt  when  it  rages  in  out- 
ward actions,  it  is  more  sinful.  While  a  beast 
is  kept  in,  and  shut  up,  he  still  retains  his 
wild  nature ;  but  when  ne  breaks  out  and  gets 
loose,  hi8  wildness  is  much  more  hurtful  and 
outrageous. 

Now  for  the  keeping  of  sin  from  an  actual 
breaking  out,  a  man  should  observe  what 
objects  and  occasions  are  apt  to  draw  it  forth, 
and  accordingly  avoid  them.  When  there  are 
some  impressions  of  holiness  made  upon  the 
heart,  if  we  yet  venture  it  amongst  the  allure- 
ments of  enticing  objects,  those  will  quickly 
again  deface  them.  As  when  we  have  stamped 
a  piece  of  wax  with  the  print  of  a  seal,  if  we 
put  the  wax  to  the  fire  again,  that  will  pre- 
sently melt  out  the  impression. 

He  that  would  keep  the  power  of  i 


will  pre-  I 
'  sinfn«Jk 


running  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  the  object.  For  when  that 
has  once  cast  the  bait  before  the  heart,  so  that 
the  heart  besins  to  look  upon  it,  and  by  de- 
grees to  delight  in  it,  and  to  feed  its  imagina- 
tion with  pleasure,  then  let  a  man  beware,  for 
the  tempter  is  then  hammering  and  framing 
out  a  sinful  action  ;  sin  is  then  conceiving, 
and  if  we  do  not  fright  it  by  humiliation,  so 
far  as  to  make  it  prove  abortive,  it  will  cer- 
tainly brinff  forth  ;  and  we  know  that  when 
the  heart  has  brought  forth  sin,  sin  will  be 
sure  to  bring  forth  death. 

In  vain  therefore  is  any  endeavour  to  purify 
the  heart  unless  we  watch.  A  Christian  should 
be  always  in  a  posture  of  caution.  If  the  for- 
mer part  of  our  life  has  been  stained,  let  us 
endeavour  to  keep  that,  at  least,  that  is  to 
come,  pure  and  unpolluted.  And  then,  though 
abstinence  from  sin  cannot  of  itself  take  away 
the  power  of  it,  yet  it  will  put  the  heart  in  a 

S>od  preparedness  for  grace  to  take  it  away, 
n  the  contrary,  every  new  actual  transgres- 
sion exceedingly  heightens  our  account.  For 
this  it  most  certainhr  true,  that  whatsoever 
adds  to  the  guilt  or  sin,  increases  also  the 
power. 

The  purifying  ourselves  from  the  power  of 
sin  consists  in  a  continual  mortifying  and 
weakening  the  very  root  and  principle  of  in- 
herent corruption.  The  power  of  sm  is  pro- 
perly the  root,  and  the  actual  commission  of 
it  are  the  branches  ;  and  our  purifying  work 
cannot  be  perfect,  unless,  as  we  lop  off  the 
branches,  so  we  also  strike  at  the  root.  There 
is  a  principle  of  sin  conveyed  to  us  from  our 
very  being,  and  it  continues  with  us  as  long 
as  our  bein^,  that  is,  in  this  state  of  mortality. 
And  there  is  no  roan  living  but  has  wrapt  up 
in  his  nature  the  seeds  of  all  impurity ;  so 
that,  in  this  respect,  we  are  said  to  have  a 
body  of  sin,"  (Rom.  vi.  6.)  Sin  is  not  only  a 
scar  or  a  sore,  cleaving  to  one  part  or  member, 
but  it  has  incorporated  itself  into  the  whole 
man.   In  respect  of  which  also  it  is  said, 

How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a 
woman  T  f  Job,  xxv.  4.)  A  man  draws  so 
much  filth  from  bis  very  conception  and  na- 
tivity, that  it  is  now  made  almost  as  natural 
and  essential  to  him  to  be  a  sinner,  as  to  be  a 
man. 

Now  the  chief  work  of  purification  lies  in 
thcdisabling  and  mortifying  this  sinful  faculty. 
The  power  of  godliness  must  be  brought  into 
the  room  of  the  power  of  sin.  A  man  must 
plant  all  his  endeavours  for  the  battering  down 
of  this  stronghold.  A  man  must  be  perpetu- 
ally striving  as  for  his  life,  and  for  eternity, 
ta  get  the  conquest  over  his  inbred  enemy. 
All  ways  and  courses  must  be  taken  to  pluck 
out  this  core,  or  the  wound  cannot  be  cured. 
All  endeavours  to  purify  ourselves  from  actual 
sins,  unless  we  also  work  out  the  principle  of 
if  only  to  wash  and  ioour  the  outside  of 
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the  vessel,  while  the  inside  is  full  of  all  kind 
of  filth  and  noisomeness.  As  long  as  this  re- 
mains in  us,  it  will  be  fighting ;  and  if  it  be 
not  mortified,  it  will  be  victorious.  It  is  con- 
tin  uid  and  restless  in  all  its  workings,  like 
the  troubled  sea,  continually  casting  forth 
mire  and  dirt."  Every  day  it  casts  new 
defilements  upon  the  soul,  fresh  pollutions 
upon  the  conscience.  Justly  therefore  are  we 
to  direct  our  purifying  work  against  this,  for- 
asmuch as  this  is  the  cause,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  parent  of  all  those  actual  abominations 
that  swarm  in  our  lives. 

Havine  thus  shewn  the  particulars  of  which 
this  work  of  purifying  ourselves  from  the 
power  of  sin  does  consist,  I  come  now  to  the 
next  thing,  which  is,  to  shew  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  effected  :  three  I  shall  men- 
tion as  having  a  most  sovereign  force  and 
influence  for  the  compassing  of  this  great 
work. 

1.  The  first  is,  with  all  possible  might  and 
speed  to  oppose  the  very  first  risings  and 
movings  of  the  heart  to  sin  ;  for  these  are  the 
buds  that  produce  that  bitter  fruit ;  and  if  sin 
be  not  nipped  in  the  very  bud,  it  is  not  ima- 

S'nable  how  ouickly  it  will  shoot  forth.  There 
)  sudden  sallies  out  of  inherent  corruption 
in  these  first  motions,  which,  though  at  first 
thejr  are  not  so  easily  prevented,  vet  mav  be 
easily  suppressed  ;  and  these  may  be  working 
in  the  heart,  when  there  is  no  noise  of  any 
outward  enormity  in  the  actions.  The  fire 
may  buriKstrongly  and  vehemently,  though 
it  does  noname.  The  bees  may  be  at  work, 
and  very  busy  within,  though  we  see  none  of 
them  fly  abroad. 

Now  these  sins,  though  they  may  seem  small 
in  themselves,  yet  are  exceedingly  pernicious 
in  their  effects.  These  little  foxes  destroy  the 
grapes  as  much  or  more  than  the  greater,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  diligently  sought  out, 
hunted,  and  killed  by  us,  if  we  would  keep 
our  hearts  fruitful.  We  should  deal  with  these 
first  streamings  out  of  sin,  as  the  Psalmist 
would  have  the  people  of  God  deal  with  the 
brats  of  Babylon  ;  ^  happy  shall  be  be  who 
taketh  and  (iasheth  those  little  ones  against 
the  stones."  And  without  doubt  most  happ^ 
and  successful  will  that  man  prove  in  bis 
spiritual  warfare,  who  puts  on  no  bowels  of 
pity  even  to  his  infant  corruptions,  but  slays 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  and  so  not 
only  conquers  his  enemies  by  opi>o6ing  their 
present  force,  but  also  by  extinguishinff  their 
future  race.  The  smallest  children,  if  they 
live,  will  be  grown  men ;  and  the  first  mo- 
tions of  sin,  if  they  are  let  alone,  will  spread 
into  great,  open,  and  audacious  Y)resumptions. 

But  if  a  man  is  always  upon  his  guard,  and, 
as  it  were,  stands  penlue  at  his  hoirt,  to  spy 
when  sin  begins  to  peep  out  in  these  first  in- 
clinations, and  then  with  much  force  and 
ooorage  beats  them  btek  again;  the  very 
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j  power  of  sin  will  bj  degrees  languish  ;  for  as 
1  rreqoent  working  improves  the  power,  so  a 
I  long  disuse  and  intermission  of  working  will 
•  insensibly  weaken  it  The  first  motions  of 
;  sin  lie  nearest  to  the  faculty  itself ;  where- 
'  npon  he  who  rigorously  fights  against  these, 
j  innst  hj  eoQsequence  also  wound  that ;  as  he 
;  that  strikes  that  part  that  is  next  to  the  root, 
■'  by  the  same  blow  weakens  also  the  root 
itself: 

{     As  often  therefore  as  a  man  finds  his  cor- 
j  ruption  renewing  its  assaults,  let  him  set  upon 
I  it  with  a  renewed  opposition.   As  often  as 
I  that  stirs  let  him  strike,  at  no  hand  suffering 
I  it  to  get  ^and  of  him  ;  for  every  motion  of 
I  it  not  resisted  gives  it  an  advance.   And  we 
I  know,  that  after  it  has  made  some  progress, 
j  it  is  then  harder  to  be  subdued,  than  at  the 
I  first  repulsed.   When  an  enemy  is  but  rising, 
it  is  easy  to  knock  him  to  the  ground  again, 
but  when  he  is  up,  and  stands  upon  his  legs, 
he  Is  not  then  so  easily  thrown  down.   It  is 
leas  difficult  to  hinder  and  prevent,  than  to 
stop  and  restrain,  the  course  of  sin. 
j     2dly,  A  second  way  to  purify  ourselves  from 
.  the  power  of  sin,  is  to  be  frequent  in  severe, 
mortifying  duties,  such  as  watching  and  fast- 
ings, the  use  of  which  directly  tends  to 
we:Ucen  the  very  vitals  of  our  corruption. 
For  they  are  most  properly  contrary  to  the 
flesh ;  and  whatsoever  opposes  that,  propor- 
tionably  weakens  sin.   Yet  still  I  recommend 
not  these  practices  as  if  they  were  any  ways 
I  meritorious,  or  of  themselves  able  to  subdue 
'  ein,  bat  only  as  sjii ritual  instruments  which 
;  God  sanctifies,  and  the  Spirit  often  employs 
=  and  makes  successful  about  this  great  work. 
I  And  so  far  as,  under  God,  they  are  instru- 
I  mental  and  conducing  to  the  taming  of  the 
.  flesh,  they  have  been  of  singular  use  to  the 
saints  of  God  In  all  ages :  and  those  who  are 
not  in  seme  measure  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  austerities,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
I  are  but  novices  in  piety,  and  strangers  to  the 
;  arts  of  mortification.   He  that  would  lay  the 
!  axe  to  the  root  of  his  sin  must  use  it  coarsely, 
I  and  strike  it  boldly.  Courtship  to  an  enemy  is 
'  bnt  cruelty  to  ourselves.   Better  were  it  for 
<  a  man  to  restrain  an  unruly  appetite,  and  to 
I  stint  himself  in  the  measures  of  his  very  food 
I  and  his  Jileep*  than  by  a  full  indulgence  of 
himself  in  these,  to  pamper  up  his  corruption, 
and  ffive  it  strength  and  activity  to  cast  off  all 
I  bonds,  till  at  length  it  becomes  unconquerable. 
I  Sin  has  now  so  insinuated  itself  into  our 
nature,  that  we  cannot  freely  cherish  that, 
but  we  must  b^  unhappy  consequence  nourish 
and  feed  our  sin  too.   For  which  cause  it  is, 
that  such  as  have  had  experience  wh.it  it  is  to 
walk  with  God,  and  what  are  the  chief  im- 
pediments to  such  a  course,  have  been  always 
fearful  of  pleasing  the  flesh,  though  in  things 
lawful  or  indifferent.  And  every  man*8  con- 
'  seienoe  can  best  resolve  him,  whether  or  nu  a 
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full  allowance  of  himself,  even  in  things  not 
forbid,  lias  not  indisposed  him  to  a  more  near 
and  spiritual  converse  with  God.   Ho  that 
would  maintain  such  a  strict  communion 
with  himself,  must  bind  that  excellent  advice 
of  the  apostle  upon  his  heart,  (Gral.  v.  13,) 
"not  to  use  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  . 
flesh."    For  did  but  men  well  consider  how  ' 
apt  the  flesh  is  to  encroach  upon  the  spirit, 
and  how  read^  to  turn  every  thing  into  an 
occasion  of  sm,  they  would  keep  it  under 
with  the  severest  discipline,  and  deny  it  in 
all  its  importunate  cravings,  as  knowing  that  i 
they  have  to  deal  with  a  rebel,  who  is  rather  | 
bound  up  and  restrained  than  thoroughly  sub-  ! 
dued  ana  conquered  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  I 
has  opportunity,  wants  not  will  to  renew  his  t 
rebellion.   It  is  not  in  vain,  therefore,  that  | 
the  apostle,  (Rom.  xiii.  14,)  warns  men  "  not  j 
to  make  provision  for  the  flesh."   For  God  | 
knows  that  is  too  apt  to  provide  for  itself, 
and  to  pro^  and  purvey  for  the  satisfaction  of 
its  vile  desires.  I 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  both  of  ' 
which  contoiicl  to  have  its  service,  and  the 
interest  of  both  is  totally  different,  namely,  , 
sin  and  the  soul.    And  if  we  would  break  the 
dominion  that  sin  usurps  over  it,  and  make 
it  subservient  to  the  operations  of  the  soul,  ; 
and  the  spiritual  commands  of  the  under- 
standing, we  must  be  sure  to  nile  and  feed  it 
like  a  sturdy  slave,  inure  and  accustom  it  to  ,' 
flesh-displeasing  performances.    And  a  con-  | 
stant  faithful  practice  of  this  will  at  length  : 
enfeeble  the  forces  of  sin,  and  keep  them  from 
making  an  insurrection  against  the  spirit.  ; 
Our  bodies  are  unhappily  made  the  weapons  ' 
of  sin  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  overcome 
that,  we  must,  by  an  austere  course  of  duty, 
first  wring  these  weapons  out  of  its  hands.  | 

3dly,  A  third  way  to  purify  ourselves  from  I 
the  power  of  sin,  is  to  be  frequent  and  fervent 
in  prayer  to  God  for  fresh  supplies  of  sancti- 
fying ^;race.  There  is  no  conquest  to  be  had  i 
over  sin  but  by  grace,  nor  is  grace  any  way 
so  effectually  to  be  procured  as  by  prayer 
For  surely  if  we  would  obtain  any  thing  from 
a  prince,  it  must  be  by  way  of  petition. 

We  find  a  dcfilinj;  power  of  sin  within  us  ; 
and  perhaps  we  strive  a^inst  it,  but  still  it 
is  strong  ;  we  contend  with  it,  but  still  it  pre- 
vails. And  now  what  should  we  do,  but 
call  in  help  and  assistance  from  above? 

Come  unto  me,"  says  Christ,  all  ye  that 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  ease." 
Christ  calls  upon  us  to  come,  and  I  am  sure 
the  best  way  is  to  come  upon  our  knees  ;  we 
cannot  make  our  addresses  to  him  more  ac- 
ceptably than  by  humble,  frequent,  and  im- 
portunate supplications. 

It  is  a  truth  both  clear  from  Scripture,  and 
ratified  by  the  experience  of  all  believers, 
that  there  was  never  any  one,  were  his  en-  ' 
tanglcments  in  sin  never  so  great,  his  comi 
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iions  never  so  raging,  but  if  he  was  enabled 
to  wait  npon  mercy  in  an  earnest,  constant 
use  of  prayer  for  the  removal  of  his  sin,  be- 
came in  the  end  a  conqueror,  the  issue  was 
P^lorious,  and  the  success  comfortable.  Prayer 
18  the  only  expedient  that  we  have  always  in 
readiness  to  procure  help  in  the  time  of 
spiritual  distress.  To  describe  the  virtue, 
efficacy,  and  excellency  of  this  duty,  is  not 
the  business  of  the  present  discourse ;  but 
thus  much  I  shall  say  of  it,  that  it  is  that  which 
enables  every  believer  like  a  prince  to  pre- 
vail with  (rod.  It  has  (as  I  may  speak 
with  reverence)  a  kind  of  omnipotence ;  for 
it  even  overpowers  him  that  is  almighty.  It 
is  this  that  has  often  tied  God's  hands  from 
the  inflicting  of  judgments,  and  opened  them 
for  the  bestowing  of  blessings. 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  force  and  energy  of 
prayer,  when  we  find  the  power  of  sin  to 
grow  violent,  and  the  workings  of  it.  by  any 
strength  of  our  own,  irresistible^  why  do  we 
not  fly  to  this  remedy,  and  cry  mightily  to 
God,  that  he  would  create  clean  hearts,  and 
renew  right  spirits  within  us  V*  Why  do  we 
not  make  that  request  to  our  Saviour  that  the 
leper  did ;  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean  ?"  It  is  but  one  word  of  his 
power  dispensing  out  purifying  grace,  and 
we  shall  be  pure.  And  surely  Christ  could 
not  but  vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  every 
such  petition.  For  if  he  was  of  such  tender- 
ness and  compassion  as  to  heal  the  leprosy 
and  distemper  of  the  body  npon  asking,  do  we 
not  think  that  he  will  be  much  readier^o  com- 
miserate and  heal  the  dangerous,  loathsome 
leprosy  of  the  soul,  which  is  sin,  upon  the 
vehement  entreaties  of  a  sincere  heart  ?  Cer- 
tainly he  that  was  so  tender  to  the  bodies  of 
men,  must  needs  be  much  more  compassionate 
to  their  souls. 

Now  we  are  to  observe  yet  farther,  that  as 
prayer  is  of  such  sovereign  force  to  procure 
sanctif)*ing  grace  from  God,  so  there  is  a  cer- 
I  tain  cleansiiiff,  purifying  power  in  the  very 
I  duty  itself.   And  we  may  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  any  pious  person,  who  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  be  earnest  and  spiritual  in 
prayer,  whether  he  has  not  found  his  heart  in 
a  very  difl^ercnt  frame  and  posture  after  the 
performance  of  it,  from  what  it  used  to  be  at 
other  times.    How  have  his  inclinations  to 
sin  been,  as  it  were,  stupified,  the  dislike  of 
,  his  corruption  renewed?    How  has  his  love 
•  to  holiness  been  inflamed?  How  much  stronger 
has  he  found  himself  to  encounter  a  tempta- 
tion ?  I  believe  there  is  none  who  ever  kneeled 
down  to  this  duty  with  a  good  heart,  and  per- 
,  formed  it  well,  but  rose  up  with  a  better.  If  he 
came  to  it  with  desires  a^inst  his  sin,  he  went 
away  with  strength  added  to  his  desires. 

Whosoever,  therefore,  would  give  a  speedy 
despatch  to  his  corruption,  let  him  continually 
eugnge  his  prayers  against  the  power  of  it. 

I   _  _   


It  is  reported  of  Alexander,  that  when  he 
was  beset  round  by  his  enemies,  and  sorely 
wounded,  he  yet  oore  up  his  spirit,  and 
fought  upon  his  knees.  So  a  Christian,  when 
all  the  powers  of  darkness  do  encompass  him, 
and  his  sin  has  given  him  many  wounds,  yet 
if  he  can  but  hold  out  praying  and  fighting 
against  it  upon  his  knees,  he  may  in  the  end 
vanquish  and  overcome  it.  A  praying  heart 
naturally  turns  into  a  purified  heart. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  from 
which  we  are  to  purify  ourselves^  namely,  the 

Eower  of  sin,  as  also  for  the  ways  and  means 
y  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  From  all  which 
we  gather  how  vain  and  successless  that 
method  of  purifying  the  heart  from  sin  must 
needs  prove,  which  is  used  by  two  sorts  of 
men : 

1.  Such  as  direct  their  humiliations  am'  ! 
penitential  cleansincs  only  to  some  great 
actual  sin  that  has  broke  out  in  their  lives, 
but  in  the  meantime  never  to  the  power  and 
root  of  sill,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  these 
actual  rebellions.   These,  indeed,  are  most 
conspicuous  in  our  lives,  but  the  other  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  hurtful  to  our  souls.  | 
For  this  is  that  spring-head  that  lies  under 
ground,  and  sends  forth  all  those  streams  of  | 
impurity  that  flow  in  our  actions.   Now,  that  i 
should  most  humble  us  that  most  provokes 
God  ;  but  it  is  the  sinful  frame  of  the  heart, 
the  inclination  and  disposition  of  the  whole 
man  to  wickedness,  tliat  renders  us  so  loath- 
some in  the  pure  eyes  of  God.   We  indeed 
take  more  notice  of  a  sinful  action  than  of  a 
sinful  heart,  because  that  does  more  vex  and 
disquiet  us,  and  is  more  visible  to  ourselves 
ana  others.   But  when  repentance  is  sincere 
and  effectual,  where  it  resolves  to  kill  sin,  it 
gives  the  first  stab  to  the  hearc   Thus  David, 
an  excellent  pattern  of  true  penitence,  when 
he  would  humble  himself  for  those  actual  sins 
of  murder  and  adultery,  he  pursues  them  to  . 
their  first  cause,  which  was  his  sinful  nature, 
(Psalm  li.  5,)  "  In  sin,"  says  he^  "  was  I  con-  \ 
ceived and  (ver.  10,^  he  cries  out  for  **a  clean 
heart."   Thoseactual  sins  he  made  only  occa- 
sions to  discover  to  him  the  sin  of  his  nature.  ; 
They  indeed  made  a  greater  noise  and  clamour  | 
in  the  world,  and  procured  him  more  trouble  | 
and  shame  from  men  ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
power  of  sin  in  his  heart  was  most  odious, 
and  consequently  most  deserved  his  sorrow. 

From  whence  we  may  take  an  excellent 
infallible  note  of  difference  between  a  forced, 
insincere,  and  a  true  spiritual  repentance; 
that  the  hnt  humbles  us  chiefly  for  actual 
sins,  and  that  because  they  are  the  most 
troublesome  ;  the  latter  humbles  us  chiefly  for 
the  sin  of  our  hearts  and  natures,  and  that 
because  it  is  the  most  sinful.  For  that  it  is  so, 
is  clear  from  this  consideration  ;  because  the 
sin  of  our  natures  makes  our  state  and  con- 
dition sinful,  which  a  Imre  actuiU  transgres- 
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j  lion  does  not.   No  wonder,  therefore,  if  many 
J  poor  deluded  persons,  who  spend  much  time 
,  and  labour  to  purify  themselves  from  sin, 
I  yet  after  all  are  not  purified.   For  they  fasten 
i  their  repentanee  upon  some  one  actual  sin, 
\  but  OTerlook  the  iK>wer.   But  certainly  this 
I  b  to  take  the  wrong  way,  and  to  labour  in  the 
I  fire ;  this  is  to  plaster  a  pimple  upon  tho 
eheek  or  faee^  while  a  malignant  humour  is 
to  be  numd  out  of  the  whole  body.  For  still 
It  is  tne  body  of  sin,  and  not  so  much  this  or 
that  particular  sin,  that  is  like  to  be  the  sin- 
ner^s  destruction.   It  is  not  a  sore  or  a  bruise 
1  npon  his  hand  or  arm,  though  perhaps  that 
I  may  pain  him  most,  but  it  is  his  consumption, 
i  though  it  does  not  so  much  pain  him,  that 
I  endangers  his  life.    Whosoever,  therefore, 
I  would  be  thoroughly  purified,  must  begin  the 
I  work  here,  strike  at  the  foundation,  stop  the 
I  foniitainy  block  up  that  place  from  whence  sin 
receives  all  its  supplies  ;  otherwise  all  labour, 
all  sorrow  and  humiliation,  will  avail  nothing. 
For  after  it  has  beat  back  sin  from  one  place, 
it  will  break  out  in  another ;  when  one  actual 

•  nn  disappears  in  a  man's  life,  another  will 
j  presently  start  forth.   The  only  sure  and  in- 

nllible  way  of  destroying  the  effect,  is  first  to 

'  remove  the  cause. 

2dlyy  The  other  ineffectual  course  to  purify 
the  heart  from  sin  is,  when  men  rest  only  in 
eomplaints  of  the  evil  of  their  Qatures,  witli- 
ont  a  vigorous  endeavour  to  amend  the  parti- 

'  enlar  enormities  and  misdemeanours  of  their 
actions.  This  course  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  former,  which  pursues  the  reformation  of 

'  particular  actions,  without  regarding  the 

•  purification  of  the  heart.  Both  ways  are 
'  equally  unsuccessful.  For  to  purge  the  nc- 
!  tions  before  the  heart,  is  preposterous ;  and  to 
,  complain  of  the  heart  witliout  reforming  of 
.  the  actions,  is  vain  and  superfluous.  Many 
,  complain  and  cry  out  very  tra^cally  of  the 

wretchedness  of  their  hearts,  their  total  indis- 
I  position  to  all  good,  and  exceeding  propensity 
I  to  all  sin.   All  which  may  be  very  true.  Bjit 
I  while  th^  are  complaining  of  their  hearts, 
i  periiaps  they  freely  allow  themselves  in  somo 
I  known  course  of  disobedience,  they  frequently 
I  renew  wounds  upon  their  consciences  by  the 
I  repeated  commission  of  actual  sin ;  and  this 
I  sorebr  is  not  the  way  ever  to  get  themselves 
,  purified,  thus  to  complain  of  sin  and  to  com- 
I  mlt  sin  ;  to  confute  their  complaints  by  tlicir 
I  practices ;  to  cry  out  of  the  body  of  sin,  and 
I  ^et  to  take  no  notice  of  actunl  impieties  ;  tliis 
IS  both  a  provocation  of  God,  and  an  abuse  to 
themselves.   Their  business  is  to  turn  com- 
plaint into  endeavour,  words  into  action,  and 
vigorously  to  oppose  every  particular  tcmjtta- 
tion,  to  stifle  every  sinful  suggestion.  For 
certainly  none  ever  truly  hated  the  sinfulness 
of  his  heart,  who  did  not  in  some  measure 
reform  the  sinfulness  of  his  actions. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  other  thing  from  which 

I  . 
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we  are  to  purify  ourselves,  and  that  is,  the 
guilt  of  sin.   In  speaking  of  which  I  shall 
shew,  —  I 
1.  Negatively,  what  cannot  purify  us  from  \ 
the  guilt  of  sin.   2.  Positively,  what  alone 
can. 

1,  For  the  first  of  these.   No  duty  or  work  : 
within  the  power  and  performance  of  man,  as 
such,  is  able  to  expiate  and  take  away  the  I 
guilt  of  sin.   In  this  matter  we  must  put  our  I 
hands  upon  our  mouths,  and  be  silent  for  ever.  I 
He  that  thinks  and  attempts  by  his  own  | 
goodness  to  satisfy  God*s  justice,  does  by  this 
the  more  incense  it ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  { 
remove  his  guilt,  does  indeed  increase  it.  His 
works  of  satisfaction  for  sin  are  the  greatest 
sins,  and  stand  most  in  need  of  the  satisfaction  I 
of  Christ.  I 

We  know  how  miserably  the  deluded  * 
Papists  err  in  this  point,  how  they  wander  in  [ 
the  maze  of  their  own  inventions  about  works  | 
of  penance,  deeds  of  charity,  pilgrimages,  and  j 
many  other  such  vain  ways,  K)und  out  by  ' 
them  to  purge  and  purify  guilty  consciences. 
A  man,  perhaps,  has  couiuiitted  some  gross 
sin,  the  guilt  of  which  lies  hard  and  heavy  , 
upon  his  conscience ;  and  how  shall  he  remove 
it  ?  why,  peradvcnture  by  a  blind  devotion  ; 
he  says  over  so  many  prayers,  goes  so  many 
miles  barefoot,  gives  so  much  to  holy  uses,  and 
now  he  is  rectus  in  curia^  free  and  absolved  in 
the  court  of  heaven.   But  certainly  the  folly 
of  those  that  practise  these  things  is  to  be  , 
pitied  ;  and  the  blasphemy  of  those  that  teach  , 
them  to  bo  detested.    For  do  they  know  and  ! 
consider  what  sin  is  ?  and  whom  it  strikes  at?  , 
Is  it  not  the  breach  of  the  law  ?   Is  it  not  , 
against  the  infinite  justice  and  sovereignty  of 
the  great  God  ?   And  can  the  poor,  imperfect,  \ 
finite  services  of  a  sinful  creature  ever  make  j 
up  such  a  breach  ?   Can  our  pitiful,  broken  i 
mite  discharge  the  debt  of  ten  thousand  , 
talents  ?   Those  that  can  imagine  the  removal 
of  the  guilt  of  the  least  sin  feasible,  by  the  ' 
choicest  and  most  religious  of  their  own  works,  ; 
never  as  yet  knew  Gro<i  truly,  nor  themselves, 
nor  their  sins ;  they  never  understood  the  fiery 
strictness  of  the  law,  nor  tho  spirituality  of 
the  gospel. 

Now,  though  this  error  is  most  gross  and 
notorious  amongst  the  Papists,  yet  there  is 
something  of  the  same  spint  that  leavens  and 
infects  the  duties  of  most  professors  ;  who,  in 
all  their  works  of  repentance,  sorrow,  and 
humiliation  for  sin,  are  too,  too  apt  secretly 
to  think  in  their  hearts  that  they  make  God 
some  amends  for  their  sins.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is,  because  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to 
be  self-justiciaries,  and  to  place  a  justifying 
power  in  themselves,  and  to  conceive  a  more 
than  ordinary  value  and  excellency  in  their 
own  works,  but  especially  such  works  as  are 
religious. 

But  this  conception  is  of  all  others  tht^ 
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most  dangerous  to  the  soul,  and  dishonourable 
to  Gody  as  being  absolutely  and  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
which  evacuates  the  death  and  satisfaction  of 
Christ ;  for  it  causes  us,  while  we  acknowledge 
a  Christ,  tacitly  to  den^  the  Saviour.  And 
herein  is  the  art  and  policy  of  the  Devil  seen, 
who  will  keep  back  tne  sinner  as  long  as  he 
can  from  the  duties  of  repentance  and  humi- 
liation ;  and  when  he  can  do  this  no  longer, 
he  will  endeavour  to  make  him  triist  and  con- 
fide in  them.  And  so  he  circumvents  us  by 
this  dilemma  ;  he  will  either  make  ns  neglect 
our  repentance,  or  adore  it ;  throw  awajr  our 
salvation  by  omission  of  duty,  or  place  it  in 
our  duties ;  but  let  this  persuasion  still  remain 
fixed  upon  our  spirits,  that  repentance  was 
enjoined  the  sinner  as  a  duty,  not  as  a  recom- 
pense ;  and  that  the  most  that  we  can  do  for 
God  cannot  countervail  the  least  that  we  have 
done  against  him. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  therefore,  positively, 
that  course  which  alone  is  able  to  purify  us 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  b^  applying  the  vir- 
tue of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  the  soul  by 
renewed  acts  of  faith.   We  hold,  indeed,  that 
justification,  as  it  is  the  act  of  God,  is  perfect 
and  entire  at  once,  and  justifies  the  soul  from 
all  sins,  both  past  and  future ;  yet  justification 
i  and  pardoning  mercy  is  not  actually  dealt 
j  forth  to  us  after  particular  sins,  till  we  repair 
I  to  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ  by  particular 
I  actings  of  faith  upon  it ;  which  actings  also  of 
themselves  cleanse  not  away  the  guilt  of  sin, 
but  the  virtue  of  Christ's  blood  conveyed 
them  to  the  soul ;  for  it  is  that  alone  that  is 
able  to  wash  away  this  deep  stain,  and  to 
.  change  the  hue  of  the  spiritual  Ethiopian  ; 
I  nothing  can  cleanse  the  sonl  but  that  olood 

that  redeemed  the  soul, 
j     The  invalidity  of  whatsoever  we  can  do  in 
;  order  to  this  thine  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
,  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  (Job,  ix.  30, 31,) 
I  **If  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water,  and 
j  make  my  han#ls  never  so  clean  ;  yet  shalt  thou 
plunge  me  in  the  ditch,  and  mine  own  clothes 
;  shall  abhor  me."    He  that  has  nothing  to 
;  rinse  his  polluted  soul  with  but  his  own  peni- 
'■■  tential  tears,  endeavours  only  to  purify  nim- 
<  self  in  muddy  water,  which  does  not  purge, 
I  but  increase  the  stain.   In  Christ  alone  is 
I  that   fountain  that  is  opened  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness  ;"  and  in  this  only  we  must  wash 
and  bathe  our  defiled  souls,  if  ever  we  would 
have  them  nure,  (1  John,  i.  7,)  *^  The  blood 
of  Christ  cleansoth  us  from  all  sin."   It  is 
from  his  crucified  side  that  there  must  issue 
both  blood  to  expiate,  and  water  to  cleanse 
our  impieties.   Faith  also  is  said  to  purify 
the  heart,"  (Acts,  xv.  9,)  but  how  ?  Why, 
certainly  as  it  is  instrumental  to  brine  into 
the  soul  that  purifying  virtue  that  is  in  Christ. 
Faith  purifies,  not  as  the  water  itself,  but  m 
the  oondtiit  that  conveys  the  water.  Again, 
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(Rev.  i.  5,)  Christ  is  said    to  have  washed  us 
rom  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."   There  is  no 
cleansing  without  this.   So  that  we  may  use 
the  words  of  the  Jews,  and  convert  an  impre- 
cation into  a  blessing,  and  pray,  that  ''his 
bloo<l  may  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  souls  ;" 
for  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  one  way  upon 
us,  cither  to  purge  or  to  condemn  us.  Every 
soul  is  polluted  with  the  loathsome,  defiling 
leprosy  of  sin.   And  now,  for  the  pureing  off 
of  this  leprosy,  if  the  Spirit  of  Gocf  bids  us  go 
and  wash  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  spiritual 
Jordan,  and  assures  us,  that  upon  such  wash- 
ing our  innocence  shall  revive  and  grow  anew, 
and  our  original  lost  purity  return  i^in 
upon  us,  shall  we  now,  m  a  buff  of  spiritual 
pride  and  self-love,  run  to  our  own  endea- 
vours, our  own  humiliations,  and  say,  hs 
Naaman  did, Are  not  the  rivers  of  Damascus  , 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  \ 
wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ?"    Are  not  my  \ 
tearSj  my  groans,  and  my  penitential  sorrows,  ' 
of  more  efficacy  to  cleanse  me,  than  the  blood  | 
and  death  of  Christ  ?  mHy  I  not  use  these,  and  ' 
be  clean,  and  purified  from  sin?  I  answer. 
No  ;  and  after  we  have  tried  them,  we  shall  > 
experimentally  find  their  utter  insufficiency. 
We  may  sooner  drown  than  cleanse  ourselves  . 
with  our  own  tears.  | 
I  have  now  finished  the  first  general  thing  . 
proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words,  which 
was,  to  shew  what  is  implied  in    the  purify- 
ing of  ourselves"  here  spoken  of  in  the  text. 
I  proceed  now  to  the  otlier, — 

II.  Which  is,  to  shew  how  the  hope  of 
heaven  and  a  future  glory  comes  to  have  such 
a  sovereign  influence  upon  this  work. 

It  has  so  upon  a  double  account,  natural 
and  moral. 

1st,  And  first  upon  a  natural  account ;  this 
hope  purifies,  as  being  a  special  grace  infused 
into  tne  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  its  | 
nature  and  operation  directly  contrary  to  sin  ;  i 
as  heat  is  a  quality  both  in  nature  and  work-  { 
ing,  contrary  to,  and  destructive  of  cold.   All  . 
grace  is  naturally  of  a  sin-purgine  virtue  j  as 
soon  as  ever  it  is  infused  into  the  soul,  it  is  ■ 
not  idle,  but  immediately  operative.   And  its  I 
operation  is  to  change  and  transform  the  soul  , 
into  its  own  nature  ;  for  the  effecting  of  which 
it  must  work  out  that  principle  of  oorrup-  | 
tion  that  does  intimately  possess  it.   When  ' 
leaven  is  cast  into  the  lump,  it  presently  , 
begins  to  work  and  to  ferment,  till  by  degrees 
it  has  thoroughly  changed  the  whole  mass.  In 
like  manner  every  grace  will  be  incessantly 
working,  till  it  has  wrought  over  the  heart  to 
its  own  likeness. 

Now,  hope  is  one  of  the  principal  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  so  that  we  have  it  marshalled  with  ' 
faith  and  charity,  and  placed  immediately 
after  faith,  in  regard  of  the  method  of  its 
operation,  which  is  immediately  oonseouent 
upon  that  of  fsitb.   For  what  faith  looks 
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I  upon  as  present  in  the  pruujise,  that  hope 
I  looks  upon  as  future  in  the  event.  Faith 
I  properly  views  the  promise,  hope  eyes  the 
perfonnauee.  Bnt  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that 
**fiuth  purifies  the  heart,**  and  casts  out  the 
filth  and  eormption  naturally  inherent  in  it ; 
,  and  if  these  are  the  effects  of  faith,  they  must 
needs  be  ascribed  also  to  hope,  which  is  sown 
in  the  heart  by  the  same  eternal  Spirit,  and 
consequently  is  of  the  same  quality  and  ope- 
ration with  that.  For  that  it  springs  not 
from  mere  nature,  but  from  a  higher  principle, 
is  most  manifest.  Since  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  alone  that  proposes  to  the  soul  the 
ipronnds  of  hope,  and  lays  before  it  the  object 
of  hope,  and  then,  by  an  immediate,  almighty 
power,  enables  the  soul  fiducially  to  close 
with  and  rest  upon  that  object,  upon  those 

Etonnds.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  riso  so 
fflk ;  bare  rea.«on  cannot  funiibh  the  heart 
with  such  a  support.  It  may  indeed  cause  us 
to  presome,  but  it  can  never  cause  us  truly  to 
hope. 

2«lly,  The  hope  of  future  f|:lory  has  an  in- 
flnenee  upon  this  work  of  punfying  ourselves 
opon  a  moral  account ;  that  is,  by  snegesting 
to  the  soul  such  arguments,  as  have  m  them 
a  nennasive  force  to  en^ge  it  in  this  work. 
Of  which  sort  1  shall  reckon  four: 
1     1.  And  the  first  shall  bo  drawn  from  the 
'  necessary  relation  that  this  work  has  to  the 
attainment  of  heaven,  as  the  use  of  the  means 
I  to  the  acquisition  of  the  end.   Our  way  to 
,  happiness  does  indispensably  lie  through 
,  holiness ;  and  Grod  has  so  ordered  things,  that 
I  we  cannot  arrive  at  one,  but  through  the 
,  other.  ^  Now  when  the  purification  of  our 
■  hearts  is  the  proper  way  and  means  ap]3ointed, 
I  and  consigned  oy  (xod's  own  institution,  for 
,  oor  obtaining  of  everlasting  felicity  witli 
I  himself ;  is  it  not  the  highest  strain  of  folly 
,  and  madness  that  is  imaguiable,  for  a  man  to 
j  pretend  that  he  does  earnestly  hope  for  this 
DapoinesSy  and  yet  in  the  meantime  totally 
>  n^lcets  that  course  by  which  alone  it  is  at- 
1  tainahle?  Should  we  take  such  a  course  in 
1  worldly  things,  how  cheap,  how  unreasonable, 
^  and  ridienlous  would  our  hope  appear !  For 
I  does  any  one  hope  to  reap,  when  he  never 
sows,  and  expect  treasure  irom  a  far  country, 
I  with  which  he  holds  no  traffic  or  commerce  ? 
,  Certainly,  notwithstanding  all  words  and 
I  protestations,  we  should  conclude  that  such 
j  persons  did  not  really  hope  for  the  things  they 
!  pretended ;  or  if  they  dia  hope  for  them,  that 
they  were  incurably  mad  and  besotted,  and 
past  all  hope^  at  least  as  to  the  recovery  of 
their  reason.    The  apostle  most  rationally 
warns  men  in  Cral.  vi.  7,  8,  not  to  think  that 
they  can  mock  God  because  they  can  deceive 
themselyes.   ^  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.   He  that  soweth  to 
hu  flesh  shdl  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
bat  he  tliat  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the 
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Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  For  as  it  is 
absurd  to  hope  to  reap,  and  yet  not  to  sow, 
so  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  sow  one  kind 
of  grain,  and  to  expect  a  crop  of  another; 
to  sow  tares,  and  yet  hope  to  reap  wheat. 
There  is  no  reaping  of  life  everlasting,**  (as 
the  apostle's  phrase  is,^  but  by  sowing  to  ttic 
Spirit  ;*'  this  is  the  only  proper  way  to  attain 
it.  For  this  is  an  eternal  truth,  that  the 
works  of  the  Spirit  have  a  necessary  subordi- 
nation to  the  rewards  of  the  Spirit. 

2.  The  second  argument  by  which  the  hope 
of  future  fflory  persuades  the  soul  to  purify 
itself,  shall  be  taken  from  this  consideration, 
that  it  is  purity  alone  that  can  fit  and  qualify 
the  soul  for  so  holy  a  place.  He  ttiat  is 
clothed  in  filth  and  rags,  is  not  a  fit  person  to 
converse  and  live  in  a  court ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  who  designs  tlio  course  of  his  life  in  such 
a  place,  but  will  adorn  and  dress  himself  ac- 
cordingly. David  proposes  and  resolves  the 
question  in  Psalm  xxiv.  3,  4,  "Who  shall 
ascend  into  thy  holy  hilH  Even  he  that 
hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart."  And 
Q£ain  in  Psalm  xciii.  5,  "Holiness  becometh 
thine  house,  O  Lord,  for  ever."  And  there- 
fore as  God  said  to  Moses,  "  Pull  off  thy  shoes, 
for  the  place  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy 
cround  ;"  so  may  we  say  to  every  one  that 
hopes  for  heaven.  Take  away  that  filth,  that 
enormity  and  corruption,  that  cleaves  to  ihj 
life;  for  the  place  whither  thou  art  going  is 
holy,  and  therefore  requires  and  admits  of 
none  but  holy  inhabitants.  In  Revel,  xxi. 
27,  it  is  said,  that  "  nothing  shall  enter  into 
the  new  Jerusalem  that  is  polluted,  or  that 
makcth  a  lie.**  It  is  with  the  "  new  Jeru- 
salem** as  it  was  heretofore  with  the  old, 
where  all  the  filth,  the  offscourings,  and  what- 
soever was  noisome  in  the  city,  was  carried  to  a 
place  without,  and  there  burnt.  And  we  all 
Know,  that  there  is  a  deep  and  dismal  place 
without  the  new  Jerusalem,  where  every 
noisome,  wicked,  and  polluted  thing  shall  be 
cast  and  burnt  with  everlasting  flames. 

Nay  farther,  purity  and  holiness  does  not 
only  fit  us  for  heaven,  so  that  without  it  we 
can  have  no  entrance  or  admittance  there; 
but  it  also  so  fits  us,  that  if  it  were  possible  | 
for  us  to  enter  into  heaven  void  of  it,  heaven  I 
would  be  no  place  of  happiness  to  us  in  that  | 
condition,  but  a  place  of  trouble,  torment,  and  ! 
vexation.   As  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  for 
a  beggar  in  his  rags  to  be  admitted  to  the 
society  and  converse  of  princes  and  noblemen ; 
but  put  the  case  that  he  were,  yet  his  beggarly 
condition  would  never  suffer  him  to  enjoy 
himself  in  that  company,  in  which  he  could 
be  nothing  but  a  mock  and  a  derision.  In 
like  manner,  heaven  bears  no  8uitablenc»ss  to 
an  impure,  unsanctified  person.   For  a  sinful 
heart  must  have  sinful  delights  and  sinful 
company,  and  where  it  meets  not  with  such, 
in  tlie  very  midst  of  comforts  and  company. 
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it  finds  a  solitude  and  a  dissatisfaction.  The 
business  we  shall  be  put  to  in  heaven,  is  for 
ever  to  praise  and  admire  the  great  God  for 
the  infinite  beauty  of  his  holiness,  and  the 
glorious  perfections  of  his  nature;  but  this 
surely  is  an  employment  no  ways  either  fit  for, 
or  desirable  to  a  sinner.  It  is  indeed  a  blessed 
thing  "  to  see  God,"  but  it  is  so  only  to  "  the 
pure  in  heart for  to  the  wicked  and  impure, 
the  vision  of  God  himself  could  not  be  beati- 
fical. Those  that  live  in  any  country  must 
conform  to  the  habit  of  the  country.  Those 
that  are  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  must 
have  the  clothing  and  the  sarb  of  such  citizens 
even  the  long  "  white  robes"  of  a  pure,  un- 
spotted righteousness.  In  a  word,  no  hope 
can  give  us  a  title  to  heaven,  but  such  an  one 
as  also  gives  us  a  fitness  for  it 

3.  The  third  aiYument,  by  which  the  hope 
of  heaven  persuades  the  soul  to  purify  itself, 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  obligation  of  grati- 
tude. For  surely  if  I  expect  so  great  a  gift  at 
Grod's  hands  as  eternal  happiness,  even  huma- 
nity and  reason  cannot  but  constrain  me  to 
pay  him  a^>  least  a  temporary,  short  obedience. 
For  shall  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  him,  whom  I 
strike  at  and  defy  ?  Or  can  I  expect  that  he 
should  own  me  in  another  world,  when  I 
reject,  despise,  and  trample  upon  his  com- 
mands in  this  ? 

God  gives  us  righteous  precepts,  and  en- 
dears them  to  us  By  glorious  promises  ;  and 
now,  can  it  stand  with  the  principles,  not  of 
piety  only,  but  of  common  ingenuity,  to  ha,\k 
the  duty,  and  yet  to  snatch  at  the  reward  ? 
to  expect  the  highest  favours  from  God's 
mercy,  and  to  offer  the  greatest  indignities  to 
his  holiness?  When  Christ  had  promised 
paradise  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  would  it 
not  have  been  a  prodigious  piece  of  ingrati- 
tude for  him  to  have  joined  with  his  fellow 
thief  in  cursing  and  reviling  him,  by  whose 
favour  he  expected  presently  to  exchange  his 
cross  for  a  crown  ? 

God  promises  to  us  a  kingdom,  and  makes 
the  condition  of  our  passage  to  it,  only  the 
cleansing  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of 
flesh  and  spirit."  A  work  that  is  our  privi- 
lege as  well  as  our  duty ;  and  shall  we  not 
obey  him  in  this  one  command  ?  A  com- 
mand so  reasonable  for  him  to  enjoin,  and  so 
advantageous  for  us  to  perform?  For  shall 
be  be  willing  to  make  us  glorious,  and  we 
grudge  to  make  ourselves  pure?  Shall  he 
hold  forth  such  vast  wages,  and  we  not  find 
in  our  hearts  to  set  about  the  work  ?  These 
things  are  absurd  and  disingenuous,  and  such 
as  the  world  would  cry  out  of  in  common  con- 
verse. And  therefore  let  no  man  think,  that 
that  disposition  can  commend  him  to  God, 
that  would  iustly  make  him  abhorred  by  men. 
4thly  and  lastly,  The  fourth  argument,  by 


which  the  hope  of  heaven  persuades  the  soul 
to  purify  itself,  shall  be  taken  from  this  con- 
sideration ;  that  purity  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  evidence  to  us  our  right  and  interest  in 
those  glorious  things  that  we  profess  ourselves 
to  hope  for.  It  is  infinitely  fond  and  pre- 
sumptuous for  a  man  to  hope  to  inherit  that 
estate,  to  which  he  can  shew  no  title.  The 
reasonableness  of  our  hopes  of  heaven  depends 
upon  the  sure  right  and  claim  that  we  have  to 
it ;  and  prove  this  we  cannot  in  the  court  of 
our  own  conscience,  much  less  in  the  court  of 
heaven,  but  only  by  the  obedience  and  purity 
of  our  lives,  and  their  strict  conformity  to  the 
excellent  precepts  of  the  gospel.  No  man  can 
ascertain  himself  that  he  is  an  heir  of  glory, 
unless  he  can  prove  himself  to  be  a  son  ;  and 
he  shall  never  be  able  to  find  that  he  is  a  son, 
till  holiness  makes  him  like  his  heavenly 
Father ;  for  where  there  is  this  relation,  there 
will  be  also  some  resemblance. 

And  now,  I  suppose,  that  from  what  has 
been  discoursed  upon  this  subject,  every  one 
does,  or  at  least  ma^,  gather  a  certain  mark 
or  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  his  hopes 
and  pretences  as  to  the  happiness  of  his  future 
estate.  It  is  grace  only  that  ends  in  glor^. 
And  he  that  hopes  for  heaven  in  earnest,  will 
be  as  active  in  bis  repentance  as  he  is  serious 
in  his  hopek  Who  almost  is  there  that  does 
not  own  nimself  a  candidate  and  an  expec- 
tant of  future  glory,  nay,  even  amongst  those 
whose  present  glory  is  only  in  their  shame  ?" 
But  if  such  persons  did  not  wretchedly  preva- 
ricate with  themselves,  how  could  there  be  so 
much  of  heaven  in  their  hopes,  and  yet  so 
little  of  it  in  their  conversation  ?  How  comes 
their  heart  to  be  in  one  place,  and  their  trea- 
sure in  another  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  very  hope  and  religion 
of  every  profane  and  vicious  liver  is  but 
mockery  and  pretence.  For  can  any  one  of 
common  sense  really  expect  to  be  saved  in 
the  constant  practice  of  those  enormities,  for 
which  the  Grod  of  truth  himself  assures  him 
he  shall  be  damned  ?  It  is  infinitely  vain  for 
a  man  to  talk  of  heaven  while  he  trades  for 
hell,  or  to  look  upwards  while  he  lives  down- 
wanis;  yet  thousands  do  so,  and  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  the  deluded  world  ;  which 
shews  how  much  men  trifle  in  the  grand  busi- 
ness of  their  eternal  condition.  They  profess 
a  hope  of  that,  of  which  they  have  scarce  a 
thought ;  and  expect  to  enjoy  God  hereafter, 
though  they  live  wholly  without  him  here. 
But  the  issue  will  be  accordingly ;  neither 
they  nor  their  hopes  can  ever  stand  before  the 
pure  eyes  of  him,  "with  whom  live  only  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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SERMON  I. 

•"BittattoMDdtd  btiM  amie  ■bo  tiMt  MoenM  fcr  abor* 

If  religion  were  not  to  bear  onlr  upon  the 
mdiakeabla  bottom  of  divine  anthonty,  bnt 
we  might  propose  to  ourselves  in  idea  what 
could  M  fittest  to  answer  and  employ  those 
fiKoltica  of  man's  mind  that  are  capable  of 
religioiis  obligation^  reason  would  contrive 
■oeh  a  fdl|pon  as  should  afibrd  both  sad  and 
solmn  ob/eets  to  amuse  and  affect  the  pen- 
nwe  p«rt  at  the  soul,  and  also  such  glorious 
matter  and  bright  representations  as  might 
feed  iti  admiration,  and  entertain  its  more 
sprighUjr  apprehensions  :  for  the  temper  of  all 
men  in  the  world  it  either  sad  and  composed, 
or  jojfol  and  serene ;  and  even  the  same 
man  will  find  that  he  is  wholly  acted,  in  the 
^neraJ  tenor  of  bit  life,  bj  the  vicissitude  and 
mterebange  of  these  dispositions. 

Aeeordinglj  Christianity,  in  those  great 
matters  of  net  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
happiljr  complies  with  man's  mind  by  this 
vanelj  of  its  subject.  For  we  have  both  the 
sorrows  and  the  glories  of  Christianity,  the 
deprasrions  and  the  triumphs,  the  mournings 
and  the  hosannahs :  we  have  the  affecting 
sadncMei  of  Christ's  fasting,  his  bloody  agony, 
his  cmdfizion,  and  the  bitter  scene  of  his 
whole  passion  in  its  several  parts  and  appen- 
da^^ei:  on  the  other  side,  we  gaze  at  his 
mnadei^  admire  his  transfiguration,  joy  at  his 
supernatural  resurrection,  and  (that  which 
it  the  great  complement  and  consummation 
of  all)  nit  glorions  ascension. 

The  first  sort  of  these  naturally  suit  with 
the  composed,  fixed,  and  numastic  disposition 


of  some  minds,  averse  from  all  complacency 
I  and  freedom  ;  the  second  invite  the  joys  of 
serener  minds,  happier  constitutions,  and 
brisker  meditations. 

Nay,  such  a  divine  chequer-work  shall  we 
find  in  the  whole  contexture  of  the  story  of 
our  religion,  that  we  have  the  light  still  with 
the  advantage  of  the  shade,  and  things  exhi- 
bited with  the  recommending  vicinity  of  their 
contraries  ;  so  that  it  is  observed,  that  in  the 
whole  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  life,  no  pas- 
sage is  related  of  him  low  or  weak,  but  it  is 
immediately  seconded,  and  as  it  were  correc- 
ted by  another  high  and  miraculous. 

No  sooner  was  Christ  humbled  to  a  manger, 
but  the  contempt  of  the  place  was  took  off 
with  the  glory  of  the  attendance,  in  the 
ministration  of  angels.  His  submission  tu 
that  mean  and  coarse  ceremony  of  circumci- 
sion was  ennobled  with  the  public  attestation 
of  Simeon  concerning  him ;  his  fasting  and 
temptation  attended  with  another  service  of 
angels;  hb  baptism  with  a  glorions  recog- 
nition by  a  voice  from  heaven.  When  he 
seemed  to  show  weakness  in  seeking  fruit 
upon  that  fig-tree  that  had  none,  he  mani- 
fested his  power  by  cursinff  it  to  deadness  with 
a  word.  When  he  seemed  to  be  overpowered 
at  his  attachments,  he  tben  exerted  his 
mightiness,  in  causing  his  armed  adversaries 
to  tall  backwards,  and  healing  Malchus's  ear 
with  a  touch.  When  he  underwent  the  lash 
and  violent  infamy  of  crucifixion  and  death, 
then  did  the  universal  frame  of  nature  give 
testimony  to  his  divinity  ;  the  temple  rend- 
ing, the  sun  darkening,  and  the  earth  (juaking, 
the  whole  creation  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
his  passion.  And  when  afterwards  he  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  kingdom  and  dominions  of 
death,  by  descending  into  the  grave,  he 
quickly  confuted  the  dishonour  of  that,  by  an 
astonishing  resurrection,  and  by  an  argument 
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€x  abundanHy  proved  the  divinity  of  his  person 
over  and  over,  in  an  equally  miraculous  as- 
cension. 

Which  ffreat  and  crowning  passage  of  all 
that  went  before  it,  however  it  is  most  true, 
and  therefore  most  worthily  to  be  assented  to, 
vet  still  it  affords  scope  for  the  nobler  and 
higher  actings  of  faith :  for  reason  certainly 
would  now  very  hardly  be  induced  to  believe 
that  upon  bare  testimony  and  report,  which 
even  tht)se  who  then  saw  it  with  their  eyes, 
that  is,  with  the  greatest  instruments  of  evi- 
dence, scarcely  gave  credit  to. 

For  it  is  expressly  remarked  (Matt,  xxviii. 
17,)  that  of  those  who  stood  and  beheld  his 
ascension,  thouffh  "some  worshipped,"  yet 
*•  others  doubted." 

It  seems  things  were  not  so  clear  as  to  an- 
swer all  the  objections  of  their  eyes,  or  at 
least  of  their  incredulity.   But  he  ascended 

in  a  cloud,"  as  it  is  said ;  there  was  some 
darkn^  something  of  mists  and  obscurity 
that  did  attend  him.  Yet  a  lively  potent 
fiiith  will  scatter  all  such  clouds,  dispel  such 
mists,  conquer  this  and  much  greater  difficul- 
ties :  which  faith,  since  it  must  rest  itself 
upon  a  divine  word,  such  n  word  we  have 
nere ;  and  that  a  full,  a  pregnant,  and  a  satis- 
fying word,  which,  from  the  pen  of  a  person 
infallibly  inspired,  assures  us,  that  "  be  who 
descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all 
things." 

In  the  words  we  have  these  four  things  con- 
siderable :  — 

I.  Christ's  humiliation  intimated  and  im- 
plied in  those  words  ;    be  that  descended." 

II.  His  glorious  advancement  and  exalta- 
tion ;    he  ascended  far  above  all  heavens." 

III.  The  qualification  and  state  of  his  per- 
son in  reference  to  both  these  conditions ;  he 
was  the  same.  He  that  descended  is  the 
same  also  that  ascended." 

IV.  The  end  of  his  exaltation  and  ascen- 
sion :  ''that  he  might  fill  all  things." 

Of  all  which  in  their  order.  And  when  I 
shall  have  traversed  each  of  these  distinctly,  1 
hope  I  shall  have  reached  both  the  full  sense 
of  the  text  and  the  business  of  the  day. 

I.  And  first  of  all,  for  Christ's  humiliation 
and  desoension.  As  every  motion  is  bounded 
with  two  periods  and  terms,  the  one  relin- 
quished, the  other  to  be  acquired  by  it ;  so  in 
Christ's  detcension  we  are  to  consider  both 
the  place  from  which  it  did  commence,  and 
the  place  to  which  it  did  proceed.  The  phioe 
from  whence,  we  are  told,  was  heaven. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  how  Christ  could  de- 
scend from  thence:  according  to  his  divine 
nature  he  could  not ;  for,  as  God,  he  filled  the 
universe ;  and  all  motion  supposes  the  mover 
to  be  sometimes  oat  of  the  place  to  which  he 
moves,  and  successively  to  acquire  a  presence 
to  it ;  so  that  nothing  that  adequately  fills  a 


place,  can  move  in  that  place,  unless  it  moves 
circularly;  but  progressively,  or  in  a  direct 
line,  it  is  impossible.   Whither  then  should  \ 
the  divine  nature  move  where  it  is  not  pre- 
vented by  its  own  ubiquity  ?  whither  should 
it  go  where  it  is  not  already?   And  as  for  I 
Christ's  human  nature,  that  could  not  descend  ' 
from  heaven,  forasmuch  as  it  was  not  first  in 
heaven,  but  received  its  first  being  and  exis- 
tence here  upon  earth. 

This  argumentation,  we  see,  is  clear  and 
undeniable  ;  how  then  shall  we  make  out 
Christ's  descension  ? 

The  Socinians,  who  allow  Christ  nothing 
but  a  human  nature,  affirm,  that  he  is  said 
to  descend  from  heaven"  only  in  respect  of 
the  divinity  of  his  original  and  production  ; 
as  it  is  elsewhere  said,  that  *'  every  good  and 
perfect  ^ft  descends  from  above,"  namely 
oecause  it  is  derived  from  a  divine  principle. 
But  his  *'  descending"  being  here  in  the  text 
opposed  to  his  ''ascending,"  dearly  shews,  that 
there  is  a  farther  and  more  literal  meaning 
imported  in  the  word. 

1  answer,  therefore,  that  Christ  descended 
according  to  his  divine  nature,  not  indeed  by 
a  proper  and  local  motion,  as  the  former  argu- 
ments sufficiently  demonstrate,  but  because 
it  united  itself  to  a  nature  here  below ;  in 
respect  of  which  union  to  an  earthly  nature, 
it  miffht  metaphorically  be  said  to  descend  to 
the  place  where  that  nature  did  reside :  and 
thus  much  for  the  way  and  manner  how  , 
Christ  did  descend.  i 

We  are  now  to  direct  our  next  inquiry  to 
the  place  whither  he  descended ;  and  lor  this 
we  are  to  reflect  an  eye  upon  the  former 
verse  of  this  chapter,  which  tells  us,  that 
it  was  into  the  "  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ;" 
but  what  those  "  lower  parts  of  the  earth"  > 
are,  here  lies  the  doubt,  and  here  must  be  the  ' 
explication.  i 

There  are  several  opinions  to  be  passed 
through  before  we  can  come  to  the  truth.  I 
shall  propose  them  ^1,  that  every  one  may  be 
his  own  judffe  which  of  them  carries  in  it  the 
greatest  probability.  * 

1.  Some  understand  it  simply  of  the  earth, 
as  being  the  lowermost  part  of  the  world. 
But  why  then  could  not  the  apostle  have 
said,  that  Christ  descended  tt{  rci  Kmrintptt  ro» 
xivfMv^  and  not  r«f  yin,  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  worlds  not  of  the  earth  ?  but  to  call  the 
earth  the  lower  part  of  itselfl  is  an  apparent  ■ 
violence  to  the  naturalness  or  the  expression, 
and  indeed  not  more  forced  than  ridiculous. 

2.  Some  understand  it  of  the  ffrave^  which 
is  called  the  heart  of  the  earth  in  Matt.  xii.  40. 
"The  Son  of  man  shall  be  three  days  and  | 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."   Now  | 
the  heart  or  middle  of  the  earth  is  the 
lowest  part  of  it,  forasmuch  as  every  progres-  : 
sion  beyond  that  is  an  access  nearer  to 
heaven,  which  encloses  and  inrrounds  the  I 
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whole  earth,  and  the  nearer  we  come  to 
heaveDy  the  higher  we  are  said  to  go ;  but 
this  exposition  is  more  artificial  than  natu- 
ral, more  ingenious  than  solid,  and  only  to 
tje  valued  as  we  do  those  things  that  are  far- 
fetched. 

3.  Some  understand  it  of  hell  itself,  the 
place  of  the  damned  ;  and  our  Creed  tells  us, 
that  Christ  descended  into  hell ;  but  to  this  I 
answer,  that  it  relates  not  at  all  to  oui'  present 
purpose^  whether  Christ  descended  into  hell  or 
no ;  but  the  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  hell, 
or  the  place  of  the  damned,  is  the  lower  parts 
I  uf  the  earth ;  which  wo  deny,  as  being  con- 
trary both  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  and 
of  reason ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive  what 
eapacitj  there  can  be  within  the  earth  for  the 
reception  not  only  of  the  souls,  but  of  the 
bodies  of  all  the  persons  that  for  six  thou- 
sand years  shall  have  peopled  the  world,  the 
unmber  only  of  those  who  shall  be  saved 
(which  we  are  told  are  very  few)  being  ex- 
cepted. 

4L  But,  4th]y,  the  quieksighted  Romanists, 
(forsooth,)  who  can  see  farther  into  the  earth 
I  than  other  men,  have,  bv  the  help  of  this  text, 
spied  in  it  a  place  called  pur^tory,  or  rather 
tlie  pope's  kitchen,  for  certain  it  is  that  no- 
thing so  much  feeds  his  table.  Now  here,  they 
isay,  are  those  "  lower  parts  of  the  eartli," 
whither  Christ  descended:  but  before  they 
prove  that  Christ  came  down  hither,  I  would 
have  them  prove  that  there  is  such  a  place. 

They  say  they  prove  it  from  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Christ  by  bis  spirit 
went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
(he  words  in  the  Greek  are,  h  »«/  toI;  h 
tv>i§utn  trwtuf^mwi  T»pfv4fle  Uiipvifif.  But  do 
the^  wonis  imply  that  those  spirits  were  in 
,)rison  at  that  time  that  he  preached  to  them  ? 
Nut  at  all ;  but  the  entire  sense  of  them  is 
iliia  :  •*  He  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
chat  is,  Christ  in  the  days  of  Noah,  by  his 
spirit,  preached  to  and  strove  with  those  diso- 
iiedient  spirits,  which  spirits  are  now  "in 
■ -risen,"  or  in  hold,  for  so  h  ^v^euiSi  signifies  ;** 
that  is,  they  are^  held  in  chains'  of  darkness 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day as,  sup- 
pose I  should  say,  that  Christ  preached  to 
many  hundred  souls  in  hell,  does  it  follow 
hence,  that  they  were  in  hell  while  he 
preached  to  them  ?  No,  but  it  must  be  took 
in  a  divided  sense,  that  many  hundreds,  who 
are  now  in  hell,  were  once  preached  to  by 
Christ. 

And  thus  having  shewn  the  nullity  of  this 
argument,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  Christ  de- 
mnded  not  into  purgatoij,  for  that  which  is 
not  cannot  be  descended  into.  But  I  won- 
der why  men  should  be  so  solicitous  in  find- 
ing oat  a  purgatory ;  for  if  they  go  not  to 
heaven,  they  need  not  doubt  but  that  there 
is  room  enough  in  hell,  without  providing 
thenuelwBS  of  a  third  place. 

▼OL.  If. 


5.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  therefore,  T 
conceive  these  words  in  tho  text  to  bear  the 
same  sense  with,  and  perhaps  to  have  re- 
ference to,  those  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  15,  where 
David,  speaking  of  his  conception  in  his 
mother's  womb,  says,  that  he  "  was  framed 
and  fashioned  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth.**  In  like  manner  Chrisfs  descending 
into  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  may  very 
properly  be  taken  for  bis  incarnation  and 
conception  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin. 

That  this  is  so,  yet  with  submission  to 
better  judgments,  I  judge  upon  these  grounds : 

1.  Because  the  former  expositions  have  been  | 
clearly  shewn  to  be,  some  of  them,  unnatural  \ 
and  forced,  and  others  impertinent ;  but  those  . 
four  being  removed,  there  is  no  other  besides  ' 
this  assignable. 

2.  It  is  usual  for  the  apostles  to  transcribe 
and  use  the  Hebrew  phrases  of  the  Old  Testa-  I 
ment :  and  since  Paul  here  uses  David's  very  j 
words,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  used  them  ' 
in  David's  sense.  j 

3.  I  add,  that  these  words  of  Chrisfs  <2s-  ' 
icending  and  ascendingy  are  so  put  together  in  . 
the  text,  that  they  seem  to  intend  us  a  sum-  ! 
mary  account  of  Christ's  whole  transaction  of  . 
that  great  work  of  man's  redemption  from  j 
first  to  last ;  which  being  begun  m  his  con- 
cei)tion,  and  consummate  in  his  ascension,  by 
what  better  can  his  descending  be  explained, 
than  by  his  conception,  the  first  part  and  in- 
stance of  this  great  work,  as  his  ascension  was 
the  last.    So  that  by  this  explication  tho 
apostle*s  words  are  cast  into  this  easy  and 
proper  sense,  that  tho  same  Christ,  and  eter- 
nal Son  of  God,  who  first  condescended  and 
debased  himself  so  far  as  to  be  incarnate  and 
conceived  in  the  flesli,  was  he  who  afterwards 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  was  advanced  to 
that  pitch  of  sublime  honour  and  dignity,  far 
above  tho  principalities  and  powers  of  men 
and  angels.  ! 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  Christ's 
humiliation  and  desccnsion,  both  as  to  the 
manner  how,  and  the  place  whither  he  did 
descend.  i 

II.  1  come  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  con- 
sider h.  3  exaltation  and  ascension.  For  shall 
he  so  leave  his  glory,  as  never  to  re-assume 
it  ?  Shall  such  a  sunbeam  strike  the  earth, 
and  not  rebound  ? 

As  for  the  way  and  manner  how  ho  ascend- 
ed, I  afiirm,  that  it  was  according  to  his  human 
nature,  properly  and  by  local  motion  ;  but 
according  to  his  divine,  only  by  communica- 
tion of  properties,  the  action  of  one  nature 
being  ascribed  to  both,  by  virtue  of  their  union 
in  the  same  person. 

As  for  the  place  to  which  he  advanced,  it 
is,  says  the  apostle,    far  above  all  heavens."  j 
In  the  exposition  of  which  words  it  is  strange  | 
to  consider  the  puerile  fondness  of  some  ex-  \ 
positors,  who  will  needs  have  tho  sense  of  j 
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them  to  be,  that  Christ  ascended  above  the 
empyrean  heaven,  the  highest  of  all  the  rest, 
and  there  sits  enthroned  in  the  convexity  and 
outside  of  it,  like  a  man  sitting  upon  a  globe : 
for,  say  they,  otherwise  how  could  Christ  be 
said  to  have  ascended  "  above  the  heavens  f 
But  if  they  will  stick  to  this  term  ahavey  let 
them  also  stick  to  the  other,  far  abatfe,  and 
then  they  must  not  place  him  just  upon  the 
empvrean  heaven,  but  imagine  him  strangely 
pendulous  in  those  spcUia  extramttndana,  those 
empty  spaces  that  are  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  world.  How  improper,  and  indeed  ro- 
mantic, these  conceits  are,  you  esaWj  discern. 

But  the  words  of  the  text  have  something 
of  figure,  of  hyperbole,  and  latitude  in  them  ; 
and  signify  not  according  to  their  literal  nice- 
ness,  a  ^ing  ''above  the  heavens"  by  a  local 
superiority,  but  an  advance  to  the  most  emi- 
nent place  of  dignity  and^lory  in  the  highest 
heaven. 

Besides,  the  very  common  use  of  the  word 
does  not  of  necessity  enforce  the  former  inteiv 
pk'etation ;  for  we  think  we  say  properly 
enough,  that  a  man  is  upon  the  top  of  a  house 
or  tower,  if  he  be  but  in  one  of  the  uppermost 
parts  of  it,  without  his  standing  upon  the 
weather-cock :  but  it  is  the  usual  fate  of  such 
over-scrupulous  adherers  to  words  and  letters, 
to  be  narrow  men  and  bad  interpreters. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  add  for  explication  of 
Chrbt*s  ascension,  but  only  to  observe  and 
adore  6od*s  great  and  wise  methods  of  exalt- 
ing, exemplified  to  us  by  an  instance  in  bis 
dearest  Son.  He,  we  see,  is  depressed  before 
advanced,  crucified  before  enthroned,  and  led 
through  the  vale  of  tears  to  the  region  of 
eucharist  and  hallelujahs.  He  was  punished 
with  one  crown  before  he  was  rewarded  with 
another,  and  disciplined  by  the  hardships 
of  shame  and  servitude  to  the  glories  of  a 
kingdom. 

And  do  we  now  think  to  have  our  whole 
course  spun  in  one  even  thread  ?  to  live  de- 
liciouslv  in  one  world,  as  well  as  gloriously 
in  another?  to  tread  softly,  and  to  walk  upon 
paths  of  roses  to  the  mansions  of  eternal 
felicities  ? 

No,  it  is  the  measure  of  our  happiness,  and 
ought  to  be  so  of  our  wish  too.  to  be  but  like 
Christ.  The  preferments  of  heaven  will  be 
sore  to  meet  us  only  in  the  state  of  an  afflicted 
abjeet  humility.  Christ  preached  upon  the 
mountain,  but  he  lived  and  acted  his  sermons 
in  the  valley. 

The  way  of  salvation  must  needs  be  opposite 
to  that  of  damnation.  We  must  (as  I  may  so 
speak)  descend  to  heaven  ;  for  it  was  Adam's 
aspiring  that  brought  him  down,  and  Lucifer's 
fall  was  but  the  consequent  of  his  ascension. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  thing,  which 
is  the  qualification  and  state  of  Christ's  person, 
in  reference  to  both  these  conditions :  ne  was 
the  same ;    He  that  descended  is  the  same 


also  that  ascended."  Which  to  me  seems  a 
full  argument  to  evince  the  unity  of  the  two 
natures  in  the  same  person  ;  siuce  two  several 
actions  are  ascribed  to  the  same  person,  both 
of  which,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be  performed 
by  the  same  nature. 

As  for  Christ's  descending,  I  shew  that  it 
could  not  be  by  his  human  nature,  for  that 
received  its  first  existence  on  earth,  and  there- 
fore could  not  come  down  from  heaven  ;  but 
is  was  to  be  understood  of  his  divine  nature, 
though  improperly,  and  only  so,  as  it  became 
unit^  to  a  nature  here  below  :  but  as  for  his 
''ascending,"  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  this 
by  his  human  nature,  and  that  properly  and 
literally ;  and  yet  it  is  here  affirmed, "  that  it 
was  the  same  Christ  who  both  ascended  and 
descended ;"  a  great  proof  of  that  mysterious 
economy  of  two  natures  in  one  hypostasis. 

The  school  of  Socinus,  we  have  heard, 
affirms  Christ  to  have  descended  from  heaveu, 
only  in  respect  of  his  divine  and  heavenly 
origination :  but  how,  according  to  their 
opinion,  can  they  make  it  out  that  it  was  the 
same  Christ  who  ascended?  for  they  affirm 
concerning  the  bod^  which  he  had  before  his 
death,  and  after  his  resurrection  here  upon 
earth,  that  he  did  not  carrv  that  with  him 
into  heaven,  but  that  was  left  here  behind, 
whether  by  annihilation,  or  some  secret  con- 
veyance of  it  into  the  earth  by  the  power  of 
God,  they  tell  us  not,  nor  indeed  know  them- 
selves; but  in  the  room  of  it,  they  say,  he 
had  a  spiritual,  ethereal  body,  with  which  he 
ascended  into  heaven  ;  a  body  without  flesh 
and  bones,  a  refined,  sublimated,  angelical 
body ;  which  are  words  enough,  I  confess, 
but  where  the  sense  is,  we  may  go  seek.  I 
wonder  they  do  not  farther  explain  their 
subtile  notion,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  certain 
body  without  corporeity. 

But  though  they  will  not  allow  the  union 
of  two  complete  natures  in  the  same  person, 
yet  they  and  all  the  world  must  grant,  that 
two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  the  body, 

fo  to  compound  and  inte|;rate  the  man  :  and 
know,  according  to  their  usual  appellation 
of  him,  they  will  allow  him  to  be  ^'  the  man 
Christ  Jesus." 

Now  I  demand  of  them  upon  what  princi- 
ple* of  reason  or  philosophy  they  will  prove 
that  to  be  the  same  compound,  when  one 
entire  half,  that  goes  to  the  making  of  it,  is 
wholljT  another  thing.  When  we  take  white, 
and  mingling  it  with  red,  make  a  third  distinct 
colour  ;  if  we  could  now  separate  that  white 
from  the  red,  and  join  it  to  a  blue,  do  we 
think  that  this  conjunction  would  make  the 
same  kind  of  colour  that  the  former  mixture 
did  ?  In  like  manner,  can  I  affirm,  that  the 
same  soul,  successively  united  to  two  several 
bodies  of  a  kind  wholly  diverse,  if  not  op- 
poeite,  makes  the  very  same  compound  ?  if 
the  whole  be  nothing  else  but  its  fNurts  united. 


I, 
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ixaeiitial  parts  totally  changed,  I  am  snre, 

I  cannot  be  the  same  whole. 

I    Neither  let  them  reply,  that  this  argument 

I  ^Tours  too  much  of  philosopliy  ;  for  by  say- 
ing BO,  thej  say  only  that  it  savours  too  much 

I  of  reason. 

I    I  eonfeii  there  are  some  passages  tliat  fell 
out  after  Christ's  resurrection,  that  seem  to 
'  persuade  us  that  the  body  he  then  appeared 
in  was  not  of  the  same  nature  with  our  bodies 
<  now-a-days,  nor  with  that  which  he  himself 
•  liad  before  his  death  ;  for  we  read  that  he 
I  Tanisbed  out  of  some  of  the  disciples'  sight," 
and    that  he  eame  into  them,  the  doors  being 
shut.-  ^  * 
Which  eontiderations,  I  suppose,  drove 
Origen  to  assert,  that  Christ's  soul  had  such  a 
command  over  his  bodv,  and  his  bo<ly  such  a 
dnctilitv  to  comply  witn  those  commands,  that 
the  eoul  could  contract  or  expand  it  into  what 
I  compass,  or  transfigure  it  into  what  shape  it 
pleased  ;  so  as  to  command  it  through  a  chink, 
or  crerice,  or  represent  it  sometimes  under  one 
form,  sometimes  under  another. 
But  to  this  I  answer,  that  however  Christ's 
I  bod^,  as  every  body  else,  is  capable  of  con- 
tinning  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  alter- 
I  ation  of  its  qualities  and  outward  form  ;  yet, 
I  that  a  body  of  such  a  dimension  should  be 
eontracted  to  such  athinness,  as  to  pass  through 
a  chink  or  crevice,  cannot  be  effected  without 
a  penetration  of  the  parts,  and  a  mutual  sink- 
ing into  one  another ;  which  those  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  body  know  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction, and  consequently  impossible. 

As  for  those  scriptures  which  seem  to  give 
'»1our  to  the  opinion,  that  Christ,  after  his 
resnrrection,  had  such  an  aerial  fantastic  body, 
before  I  answer  them,  I  shall  premise  that 
great  instance  and  affirmation  that  Christ  gave 
of  the  reality  of  his  body  to  his  disciples,  being 
frighted  at  nis  presence,  and  supposing  they 
had  seen  a  spirit  or  apparition,  (Luke,  xxiv.  38, 
39.)  "Why,"  says  he,  "do  such  thoughts 
arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my  handn  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself ;  handle  nie,  and 
see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as 
ye  see  me  have."  What  could  be  more  plain 
and  positive  for  the  clearing  of  this  particular  ? 
Certain  it  is,  therefore,  that  he  had  the  very 
same  body,  be  the  explication  of  other  places 
that  seem  to  imply  the  contrary  never  so 
difficult. 

The  first  is  in  Luke,  xxiv.  31,  "  He  vanished 
out  of  their  sight."  To  which  I  answer,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  absurd,  to  affirm,  that  Christ, 
,  by  his  divine  power,  might  cast  a  mist  before 
I  their  eyes ;  or  suspend  the  actings  of  their 
visive  acuity  in  reference  to  himself,  while 
he  conveyed  himself  in  the.meantime  away ; 
or  jKwibly  he  might  depart  with  so  quick  a 
motion,  that  it  was  almost  instantaneous,  and 
so  indiscernible :  for  either  the  exceeding  quick- 
ness or  slowness  of  motion  makes  the  succes- 


sive progress  of  it  not  observable  to  the  eye, 
as  is  manifest  from  a  hundred  daily  experi- 
ments. 

Fur  the  second  place,  in  John,  xx.  19,  where 
it  is  said,  that  he  came  amongst  his  disciples, 
the  doors  being  shut  this  is  capable  or  an 
explication  that  is  obvious,  and  removes  all 
difficulty.  For  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
the  doors  being  shut  in  the  very  act  of  his 
entrance,  but  just  antecedently  to  it ;  that  is, 
Christ  coming  to  the  place  found  the  doors 
hhni  ;  yet  notwithbtan ding,  by  his  immediate 
l)ower,  he  cause<l  them  to  fly  oi>en,  as  the 
angel  did  the  prison  doors  at  the  release  of 
Peter,  (Acts,  xii.)  and  then  he  entered.  Thus 
we  read,  that  the  "  lame  walk,"  tho  blind 
see  ;"  not  indeed  while  they  continued  hime 
and  blind,  but  the  lame  and  blind  were  first 
cured  of  those  infirmities,  and  so  made  to  walk 
and  see. 

So  Christ  did  not  enter,  the  doors  continu- 
ing shut,  but  tho  doors  that  he  found  fast 
shut,  he  by  a  strange  nower  opened,  and  so 
came  amongst  his  discipics,  which  was  enough 
to  aff'right  and  amaze  tliem. 

But  to  reduce  this  to  a  familiar  instance  : 
Suppose  a  stranger  or  suspicious  person  should 
come  into  a  house,  and  the  master  of  tho 
house  should  ask  his  servant^  whether  the 
doors  wore  shut  or  open  when  he  came  in  ? 
Surely  his  meaning  is  not,  did  ho  pass  through 
the  door  while  it  was  shut  ?  But  liis  sense  is, 
did  he  find  the  door  shut,  and  so  broke  it  open, 
or  did  he  find  the  door  standing  open,  and  so 
entered  ?  This  exposition  is  natural,  and  so 
clears  the  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  itself 
vanishes,  and  is  but  an  apparition  ;  and  so 
much  for  the  third  thing. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  the  fourth  and  last 
thing ;  which  is,  the  end  of  Christ's  ascension, 

that  he  mieht  fill  all  things." 

This  also  is  capable  of  various  interpreta- 
tion, for  the  term,  "  all  things,"  may  refer, 

1.  Either  to  the  scripture,  that  he  might 
fill,  or  rather  fulfil,  (for  the  Greek  xXn^  sig- 
nifies both,)  all  those  prophecies  and  predic- 
tions recorded  of  him  in  the  books  of  the 
prophets. 

2.  Or,  secondly,  it  may  refer  to  the  church, 
that  he  might  fill  all  things  belonging  to  that 
with  his  gifts  and  giaces  ;  for  it  is  subjoined, 
that  "  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  some,  pro- 
pliets ;  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
and  for  the  edifjring  of  the  body  of  Christ." 
Both  these  expositions,  I  confess,  are  probable. 
But, 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  may  relate  to  ^  all 
things"  in  the  world,  within  the  whole  com- 
pass of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  since  the  words 
so  taken  afibrd  us  an  eminent  proof,  both  of 
Christ's  essential  deity,  as  also  the  power  with 
which  he  was  endued  as  mediator  ;  wo  shall 
not  lot  so  great  a  prize  slip  out  of  our  hands^ 
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out  prefer  and  follow  this  as  the  most  genuine 
mterpretation. 

Now  Christ  may  be  said  thus  to  fill  all 
things"  in  a  double  respect : 

1.  In  respect  of  the  omnipresence  of  his 
nature  and  universal  diffusion  of  his  godhead. 
The  schools,  in  stating  the  manner  how  one 
thing  is  in  another,  whereas  the^  make  bodies 
present  by  circumscription,  finite  spirits  de- 
finitive, that  is,  by  being  so  here,  as  at  the 
same  time  not  to  be  there  ;  not  improperly,  I 
think,  make  God  to  be  in  all  things  by  reple- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  b  so  in  them,  that  they  are 
rather  in  him  ;  spreading  such  an  immense 
fulness  over  all  things,  as  in  a  manner  swallows 
and  folds  them  up  within  himself. 

Such  a  fulness  has  Christ  as  Grod,  by  which 
he  fills,  or  rather  overflows  the  universe,  et  ad 
omnia  prauentialiter  se  habet.  Could  there  be 
a  more  full  and  apj>osite  proof  of  this  than 
that  place,  John,  iii.  13.  No  man  hath  as- 
cended up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man,  which  is 
in  lieaven."  He  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
at  that  time  was  walking  with  Nicodemus  upon 
earth;  and  veteven  then  he  was  still  in  heaven. 
How,  but  by  the  omnipresence  of  his  divine 
nature,  that  scorned  the  poor  limitations  of 
place,  diffused  an  immense  presence  every 
where,  and  could  be  in  heaven  without  ascend- 
ing thither? 

But  what  I  say  of  Christ,  as  to  his  divine 
nature,  should  I  assert  the  same  of  his  human, 
it  would  be  both  an  error  in  divinity,  and  a 
prodigious  paradox  in  philosophy. 

Yet  the  Romanist  will  have  Christ's  whole 
body  to  be  in  ten  thousand  places  toother, 
and  at  once ;  namely,  wheresoever  their  host 
is  celebrated,  and  in  every  particle  of  that 
host ;  which  certainly  is  the  greatest  absurdity 
and  most  portentous  piece  of  nonsense  that 
ever  was  owned  in  the  face  of  the  rational 
world. 

And  the  Lutherans,  who,  by  a  dough-baked 
reformation,  striking  off  from  the  Romish 
errors,  have  rattier  clianged  than  corrected 
this  grand  absurdity,  they  assert  a  oonsub- 
itantiation,  and  the  consequent  of  it,  the  ubi- 
quity of  Christ's  human  nature. 

But  certainly  they  have  some  unanswerable 
arguments  that  force  their  assent  to  such  un- 
couth propositions.  What  they  are,  we  shall 
hear.    They  argue  thus :  — 

Christ,  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  sits 
at  God's  right  hand  ;  but  God's  fi^ht  hand  is 
everywhere,  and  consequently  Christ's  human 
nature  must  be  so  too. 

If  I  might  answer  a  foolish  argument 
according  to  its  folly,  I  might  demand  of 
them,  if  God's  right  hand  be  everywhere, 
where  then  will  they  place  his  left  ?  But  do 
not  they  know  that  Christ's  sitting  at  God's 
right  hand  is  not  taken  in  a  metaphysical 
sense,  for  his  oo-existeoce  with  it ;  but  is  only 


a  phrase,  importing  God's  advancing  him  to 
high  dignity  and  honour,  as  princes  use  to 
place  their  favourites  at  their  right  hand  ? 

But  they  proceed.  If  Christ's  human  na- 
ture be  united  to  the  whole  divine  nature, 
then,  wheresoever  his  divine  nature  is  present, 
there  must  be  also  his  human.  But  supposing 
that  his  human  nature  is  not  everywhere,  and 
that  his  divine  is,  then  in  those  places  where 
the  human  nature  is  not,  the  divine  is  there 
without  it;  and  so  consequently  in  those 
places  it  is  not  united  to  it :  for  things  inti- 
mately united  must  be  present  together  in  the 
same  places. 

But  what  pitiful,  thin  sophistry  is  this ! 
whatever  at  the  first  sight  it  may  appear :  for 
they  distin^ish  not  a  spiritual  union  from 
that  which  is  corporeal,  and  between  things 
having  quantity.  If  indeed  Christ's  human 
nature  were  united  to  his  divine  by  way  of 
adequate  commensu ration  one  to  the  other,  it 
would  then  follow,  that  if  one  was  where  the 
other  is  not,  the  union  so  far  would  cease ; 
but  the  union  between  these  two  natures  is 
only  by  intimate,  indissolvable  relation  one 
to  the  other ;  so  that  wheresoever  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  is  present,  though  his  human 
is  not  there  present  too,  yet  it  still  holds  the 
same  relation  to  it,  as  to  a  thing  joined  with 
it  in  one  and  the  same  subsistence.  And  so 
much  in  answer  to  a  sophistical  argument 
brought  to  defend  a  mis-shapen,  monstrous 
assertion. 

We  see  here  the  first  way  how  Christ  fills 
all  things  in  the  world;  namely,  by  the 
essential  omnipresence  of  his  divine  nature. 
But  yet  this  is  not  the  **  filling  all  things" 
directly  intended  in  the  text ;  for  that  was  to 
be  consequent  to  his  ascension  ;  he  ascended 
that  he  might  fill  all  things ;"  it  accrued  to 
him  upon  and  after  his  ascension,  not  be- 
fore ;  but  his  omnipresential  filling  all  things 
being  an  inseparable  property  of  his  divine, 
nature,  always  agreed  to  him,  and  was  not 
then  at  length  to  be  conferred  on  him. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  therefore,  Christ  may 
be  said  to  fill  all  things'*  in  respect  of  the 
universal  rule  and  goveniment  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  committed  to  him  as  media- 
tor upon  his  ascension.    This  is  the  only 

filling  all  things'*  that  the  school  of  Socinus 
will  allow  him  ;  forasmuch  as  they  make  him 
to  be  God  only  by  office,  not  by  nature  ;  and 
that  his  full  deity  bears  date  from  his  ascen- 
sion ;  at  which  time  he  took  possession  of  the 
government  of  the  world. 

But  in  this,  I  must  confess,  they  are  so 
much  the  less  injurious  to  Christ,  since  they 
allow  the  Father  himself  to  fill  all  things  no 
otherwise :  they  acknowledge  him  indeed  to 
have  such  an  extent  of  power  as  to  reach  all 
places,  persons,  and  things;  but  his  omni- 
preaence  they  deny,  and  confine  bis  being  to 
a  drcumscribed  residence  within  the  highest 
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heaven  ;  as  we  mhj  see  in  CrelHus's  book  de 
AttribuHf  Dn^  clmp.  1.  So  little  oufflit  we  to 
wonder  at  their  denying  the  deitv  of  the  Son, 
when  thcj  have  even  toni  the  fairest  perfec- 
tions oat  of  the  godhead  of  the  Father. 

But  to  look  back  upon  Chri&t,  now  enjoying 
i.ve  end  of  his  ascension,  even  the  sovereignty 
of  all  things.  This  is  he,  that  is  now  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  who  wields  the 
aeeptre  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  wears  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  universe.  Heaven  is 
hia  throne,  and  the  thrones  of  kings  his  foot- 
stool. * 

He  now  shines  in  the  head  of  that  glorious 
armj  of  martyrs,  and,  wearing  the  trophies 
of  eonqnered  sin  and  death,  possesses  the  kinff- 
doffn  ol  the  world  by  the  two  unquestionable 
titles  of  conquest  and  inheritance.  The  anffcls, 
those  immediate  retainers  to  the  Al mighty, 
and  ministers  of  Providence,  are  his  atten- 
dants ;  they  hear  his  will,  and  execute  his 
commands  with  a  quick  and  a  winged  alacrity. 

All  the  elements,  the  whole  train  and 
retinne  of  nature,  are  subservient  to  his 

5lea8ure,  and  instrumentj  of  his  purposes. 
*be  stars  iight  in  their  courses  under  his 
burner,  and  subordinate  their  powers  to  the 
dictates  of  his  will.  The  heavens  rule  all 
below  them  by  their  influences,  but  them- 
lelves  are  governed  by  his.  lie  can  command 
nature  oat  of  its  course,  and  reverse  the  great 
ordinances  of  the  creation. 

The  government,  the  stress  and  burden  of 
all  things,  lies  upon  his  hands.  The  blind 
heathen  have  been  told  of  an  Atlas  that 
shoulders  up  the  heavens  ;  but  we  know  that 
he  who  supports  the  heavens  is  not  under 
them,  but  above  them. 

_  And  to  give  you  yet  a  greater  instance  of 
his  sovereignty,  he  extends  his  dominion  even 
to  man*8  will,  that  great  seat  of  freedom,  that, 
witb^  a  kind  of  autocracy  and  supremacy 
within  itself,  commands  'its  own  actions, 
langhs  at  all  compulsion,  scorns  restraint,  and 
defies  the  bondage  of  human  laws  or  external 
ob/mtions. 

zet  this,  even  this  absolute  principle,  bends 
to  the  overpowering  insinuations  of  Christ's 
spirit ;  nay,  with  a  certain  event,  and  yet  with 
a  reserve  to  its  own  inviolate  liberty,  when  he 
alls,  it  cannot  but  be  willing.  My  earthly 
prinee  may  command  my  estate,  my  bo<Iy, 
and  the  services  of  my  hand,  but  it  is  Christ 
only  that  can  command  my  will ;  this  is  his 
pcealiar  and  prerogative. 

It  remains  now  that  we  transcribe  this  ' 
article  of  oar  creed  into  our  lives,  express  his 
sovereignty  in  oar  subjection,  and,  by  being  : 
the  most  obedient  of  servants,  declare  him  to 
be  the  greatest  of  masters ;  even    the  blessed  I 
and  only  Potentate,  who  only  hath  immor-  I 
tality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto." 

To  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  ■ 


Spirit,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  1 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  II. 

Tliat  he  might  flU  aU  things.** «  Eph.  hr.  10. 

These  words  exhibit  to  us  the  great  end  . 
and  desi^  of  Christ's  ascension,  and,  withouC  | 
any  strain  or  force  laid  upon  tliom,  are  capable 
of  a  threefold  interpretation  ;  a  distinct  survey 
of  each  of  which  sliall  be  the  business  of  the 
present  exercise. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  this  term  ^'all 
things,"  may  refer  to  the  whole  series  of  pro-  j 
phecics  and  predictions  recorded  of  Christ  in  ' 
the  Scriptures ;  which  he  might  be  said  to  fill, 
or  rather  to  fulfil  by  his  ascension  ;  which 
signification,  as  it  is  most  proper  to  the  force 
of  the  Greek  word,  (forasmuch  as  all  other 
places  which  we  translate  fulfil^  are  expressed 
oy  this  word  tAij^mi,)  so  it  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  method  of  the  Scriptures,  speaking  of 
Christ ;  of  whom  we  never  find  any  great 
action  recorded,  which  was  before  pointed  at 
by  some  prophecy,  but  it  is  immediately ad<led, 
that  it  was  done  hti  that"  such  oi 

such  a  scripture  "  might  be  fulfilled."  And 
for  Christ's  ascension,  and  the  consequent  of 
it,  his  diffusion  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we 
have  an  eminent  prediction  of  that  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  18,  here  referre<l  to  by  the  apostle 

lie  ascended  up  on  high,  ho  led  captivity 
captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men." 

Conceniing  which  place  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septua- 
gint  from  the  Hebrew  render  it,  not  "  he  gave 
gifts  unto  men,"  but  "  he  received  giftf 
amongst  men,"  AviZTni  ih  v\po;.  Km  fX««f^ 
UfAtiTti  tp  dw^^uxvigi  and  for  this  the  Jews 
who  at  all  hands  lie  upon  the  catch,  charge 
Paul  as  a  perverter  of  the  prophet's  meaning, 
in  a  ftilso  rendition  of  the  sense  of  the  place. 

But  to  repel  their  calumny,  and  to  salve  the 
credit  of  our  apostle,  there  may  be  a  double 
answer  applied  to  this : 

1.  That  the  apostle  did  not  precisely  tie 
himself  to  the  very  words,  but  followed  only 
the  design  and  sense  of  the  text ;  and  this  was 
the  same  in  both  those  different  words,  tket^t 
xml  thuKty  ho  "  received"  and  he  "  gave."  For 
the  prophet,  speaking  of  it  as  of  a  thing  at 
that  time  future,  says,  that  Chri^t  "  received 
gifts,"  namely,  from  his  Father  ;  which  gifts 
he  was  afterwards,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to 
pour  forth  upon  men.  But  the  apostle,  speak- 
in?  of  it  OS  of  a  thing  in  his  time  past  auo 
fulfilled,  mentions  only  his  giving  and  actua 
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bestowing  those  gifts,  whieh  indeed  was  the 
end  fur  which  he  first  received  them  of  his 
Father. 

2.  But,  secondly,  if  the  Hebrew  be  rendered, 
not  he  received  gifts  for  men,  but  /rom,  or 
am<mgst  them,  as  the  Jews  contend  that  it 
ought ;  forasmuch  as  the  prophet,  in  that 
psalm,  relates  the  conquest  God  gave  his 
people  over  their  enemies  ;  whereupon  he  is 
said  to  have  received  gifts  from  them  ;  as  it  is 
the  custom  fon  conquerors  to  set  apart  and 
consecrate  some  of  their  spoils  to  their  god  ;  I 
say,  if  this  be  admitted,  as  the  plea  is  very 
plausible,  we  affirm  then,  that  it  was  not 
FauPs  design  to  use  these  words,  "he  gave 

S'fts  unto  men,"  by  way  of  citation  out  of 
avid  ;  but  having  by  a  kind  of  transumption 
and  accommodation  borrowed  those  former 
words  of  his,  "  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led 
captivity  captive,"  to  shew  how  great  a 
triumph  God  made  over  those  greater  enemies, 
sin  and  death,  in  the  ascension  of  Christ,  that 
he  might  now  also  express  how  much  this 
spiritual  triumph  did  exceed  those  temporal 
ones  that  God  wrought  for  his  people  over 
their  temporal  enemies  ;  whereas  the  psalmist 
sajs,  that  upon  those  triumphs  he  "  received 
gilts  from  men."  Paul  here  adds  these  words 
of  his  own,  that  upon  this  greater  triumph  in 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  "ne  gave  eifts  unto 
men  according  to  which  sense  the  words 
carry  in  them  an  eleoant  antithesis,  designed 
to  set  forth  the  excellency  of  one  above  the 
other,  by  how  much  it  is  more  excellent  to 
give  than  to  receive.  And  thus  we  have  a  full 
vindication  of  the  apostle. 

But  here,  for  the  farther  illustration  of 
Christ's  "  filling  all  things"  in  this  sense,  I 
cannot  pass  over  that  useful  observatton  of 
Grotius  about  the  word  tAd^,  that  it  does 
not  signify  only  a  bare  giving  an  event  to  a 
prophecy,  many  of  which,  though  applied  to 
Christ  b^  the  apostles,  ^et  indeed  were  ful- 
filled before  him ;  as  particularly  that  place  in 
Matt.  ii. "  I  have  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt," 
was  fulfilled  in  the  children  of  Israel,  of  whom 
it  was  first  spoke.  But  because  those  pro- 
phecies had  not  only  a  literal  and  historical, 
out  also  a  farther  and  a  mjrstical  intention, 
therefore  this  word  itMp^  signifies  a  comple- 
tion even  to  a  redundancy,  a  fulfilling  them 
over  and  above  ;  namely,  such  a  one,  as  not 
only  reaches  their  first  and  historical  event, 
but  also  verifies  their  mystical  and  more 
remote  sense. 

And  such  a  filling  or  fulfilling  of  the  old 
prophecies  and  predictions  was  proper  and 
peculiar  ta  Christ,  to  whom  they  all  pointed, 
and  in  whom  they  all  ended,  as  m  their 
utmost  period,  tlieir  only  centre,  their  great 
and  last  design.  And  thus  much  for  the  first 
interpretation. 

2.  But,  2dly,  the  term  "all  things"  may 
refer  to  the  church ;  which  sense  I  smdl  most 


insist  upon,  as  carrying  in  it  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  dajr's  commemoration. 

Now  Christ,  it  seems,  would  not  have  the 
fabric  of  his  church  inferior  to  that  of  the 
universe  ;  it  being  itself,  indeed,  a  lesser  world 
picked  or  rather  sifted  out  of  the  greater,  where 
mankind  is  brought  into  a  narrower  compass, 
but  refined  to  a  greater  perfection.  And  as  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  the  old  philo- 
sophy strongly  asserts  that  nature  has  with 
mucn  cnre  filled  every  little  space  and  comer 
of  it  with  body,  there  being  nothing  that  it  so 
much  abhors  as  a  vacuity ;  so  Christ,  as  it 
were,  following  the  methods  of  nature  in  the 
workis  of  grace,  has  so  advantageously  framed 
the  whole  system  of  the  church  ;  first,  by  an 
infinite  power  making  in  it  capacities,  and 
then  by  an  equal  goodness  filling  them. 

Chasms  and  emptinesses  are  the  infelicities 
of  the  work,  but  the  disgrace  of  the  workman. 
Capacity  unfilled  is  the  opportunity  of  misery, 
the  very  nature  and  definition  of  want.  Every 
vacuity  is,  as  it  were,  the  hunger  of  the  crea- 
tion, both  an  indecency  and  a  torment. 

Christ,  therefore,  would  have  his  body  the 
church  not  meagre  and  contemptible,  but 
replenished  and  borne  up  with  sufficiency, 
displayed  to  the  world  with  the  beauties  of 
fulness  and  the  most  ennobling  }>erfections. 

Now,  the  church  being  a  society  of  men 
combined  together  in  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  it  has  unavoidably  a  double  need  > 
or  necessity  emergent  from  its  very  nature  ' 
and  constitution.   That  is,  one  of  government, 
the  other  of  instruction  ;  the  first  agreeing  to  | 
it  simply  as  a  society,  the  second  as  it  is  such 
a  society.   And  it  is  Christ's  great  prerogative 
to  fill  it  in  both  these  respects. 

1.  And  first)  in  respect  of  its  {[overnment, 
of  which  excellent  and  divine  thing  in  gene- 
ral we  may  say  this,  that,  as  at  first  it  could 
be  nothing  else  but  the  invention  of  the  in- 
finite, eternal  mind  ;  so  now  it  is  the  vital 
support,  and  very  sinew  that  holds  together  | 
all  the  parts  of  society.   And  being  of  such 
universal  necessity,  there  must  be  a  policy  in  j 
church  as  well  as  state.   The  church  indeed  i 
is  a  spiritual  body,  but  government  is  the  ; 
very  spirit  of  that.  I 

Hereupon  it  follows  in  the  next  verse,  that  | 
"  Christ  gave  some,  apostles ;  some,  evan-  | 
gelists ;  some,  prophets ;  some,  pastors  and  ; 
teachers ;"  part  of  which  are  names  importing 
rule  and  jurisdiction. 

But  yet  in  all  this  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical 
officers  we  find  no  lay-elders,  no  church-alder- 
men, no  spiritual  furs  ;  nor  yet  in  the  whole 
current  of^ antiquity,  till  they  dropped  from 
the  invention  of  a  late  impostor,  who,  being 
first  expelled  by  the  popular  rout,  became 
afterwards  obnoxious  to  it,  and  so  had  no  way 
to  make  himself  chief  in  the  govemmenty  but 
by  allowing  them  a  share. 

But  Geneva  certainly  is  not  the  mother- 
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chuKb  of  tbe  world,  nor  are  Master  Calvin 
^  and  Matter  Beza  fit  correctors  of  antiquity 
I  or  preseribm  to  posterity ;  nor  ought  this 
new  fashion  in  church-government  to  be 
therefore  authentic,  because  derived  to  us 
Ifoni  France. 

2dly,  The  church  being  thus  framed  into 
tbe  eeonomy  of  a  governed  body,  stands 
•qnally-  in  need  of  instruction.  For  inas- 
much as  the  doctrine  it  professes  grows  not 
npon  the  stock  of  natural  principles,  so  as  to 
be  dedudble  from  thence  by  the  strength  of 
reason  and  discourse,  but  comes  derived  from 
fanmediate  and  divine  revelation  ;  it  requires 
the  helps  and  assistances  of  frequent  inculca- 
tion, to  water  and  keep  it  aTive  upon  the 
andentanding  and  the  will,  where  nature 
siTess  it  no  footing  from  any  notions  within, 
but  wliat  it  receives  from  the  force  and  arts 
of  external  impression. 
I  Now  for  this  also,  Christ  made  a  full  and 
glorious  provision  by  tliat  miraculous  difiii- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  his  ascension, 
upon  those  mat  pastors  and  representatives 
or  his  church,  the  apostles. 

In  which  notable  passage  of  his  conferring 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  these  two  things 
obsenraDle: 

I.  The  time  when. 
'     II.  The  manner  how  it  was  given. 
'     As  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  conferred, 
this  is  remarkable  in  a  double  respect : 

1.  In  respect  of  Christian  religion  itself,  it 
being  about  its  first  solemn  promulgation ; 
which  though  it  was  a  doctrine  most  true  and 
excellent,  yet  certainly  it  was  also  very 
strange  and  unusual.  And  this  we  may  ob- 
senre,  that  there  is  no  strange  institution  that 
can  ever  be  of  long  continuance  in  the  world, 
but  that  which  first  enters  and  initiates 
itaelf  by  something  signal  and  prodigious. 

The  beginning  of  every  thing  has  a  strange 
and  potent  influence  upon  its  duration  :  and 
the  nrst  appearances  usually  determine  men 
either  in  their  acceptance  or  dislike.  No- 
thing starafw  itself  so  deep  in  the  memory  as 
tliat  which  is  fresh  and  new,  and  not  made 
eontemptible  by  a  former  ac()uaintance ;  and 
the  freshness  of  every  thing  is  its  beginning. 

Had  not  Christ  therefore  ushered  in  his  re- 
ligion by  miracle  and  wonder,  and  arrested 
men's  fint  apprehensions  of  it  by  something 
grand  and  supernatural,  he  had  hindered  its 
progrew  by  a  disadvantageous  setting  forth, 
exposed  it  naked  to  infidelity,  and  so  rendered 
it  mwt  disputable,  and  then  despised.  It  had 
been  like  the  betraying  a  sublime  and  noble 
eomposition  by  a  low  and  creeping  prologue, 
which  blasts  the  reputation  of  tlie  ensuing 
diseoune,  and  shuts  up  the  auditors'  approba- 
tion with  prejudice  and  contempt. 

Moses,  therefore,  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  bringing  in  a  new  religion,  did  it  with 
signs  and  wonders,  the  mountain  burning. 


'  and  the  trumpet  sounding ;  so  that  it  was 
I  not  so  much  the  diviu<9  matter  of  the  law, 
>  as  the  strange  manner  of  its  delivery,  that 
took  such  hold  of  the  obstinate  Jews ;  and 
i  possibly  Moses  should  never  have  convinced, 

liad  he  uot  first  frighted  their  belief. 
I  And  this  is  so  necessary  upon  the  very 
principles  of  nature,  that  even  those  impos- 
tors wlio  have  introduced  false  religions  into 
the  world,  have  yet  endeavoured  to  do  it  by 
the  same  methods  by  M-hich  the  true  was 
established.  Thus  Numa  Pompilius  settled  a 
religion  amongst  the  old  Romans,  by  feigning 
strange  and  supeniatural  converse  with  their 
supplied  god(iess  Egcria.  Apollonius  Tya- 
nsBus,  who  endeavoured  to  retrieve  gentilism 
ill  opposition  to  Christianity,  attempted  it  by 
such  strange  and  seemingly  miraculous  actions 
And  Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  planted  hif 
impostures  by  the  same  way  of  recommenda- 
tion. Though  in  all  these,  the  sober  and  judi- 
cious observer  will  easily  perceive  that  their 
miracles  were  as  false  as  their  religions. 

But,  however,  this  shews  how  the  mind  of 
roan  is  naturally  to  be  prevailed  upon ;  and 
that  in  the  proposal  of  so  great  a  thing  to  it 
as  a  new  religion,  the  natural  openness  and 
meeting  fervours  of  men*s  first  acceptance  are 
by  all  means  to  be  secured  aud  possessed  ; 
which  is  more  successfully  done  by  a  sudden 
breaking  in  upon  their  faculties,  with  amaze- 
ment and  wonder,  than  by  courting  their 
reason  with  argument  and  persuasion. 

2.  But,  secoihlly,  the  time  of  Christ's  send- 
ing the  Spirit  is  very  remarkable  in  respect  of 
the  apostles  themselves.  It  was  when  they 
entered  upon  the  full  execution  of  their  apos- 
tolic office,  and  from  followers  of  Christ 
became  the  great  leaders  of  the  world. 

During  the  time  of  their  discipleship,  and 
Christ's  converse  with  them  upon  earth,  we 
read  of  no  such  wonderful  endowments,  such 
variety  of  tongues,  such  profound  penetration 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  with  many  instances  of  very  thick 
ignorance,  childishness  of  speech,  and  stupi- 
dity of  conception,  as  appears  from  their 
many  weak  and  insignificant  questions  pro- 

f)used  to  Christ ;  their  gross  dulness  toappre- 
lend  many  of  his  speeches,  in  themselves  very 
plain  and  intelligible  :  so  that  Christ  is  almost 
perpetually  upbraiding  them  upon  this  ac- 
count, as  (Luke,  ix.  41.)  How  long  shall  I 
be  with  you,  and  suffer  you  ?"  and  (Matt.  xv. 
16,) "  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understanding?" 
and  (Luke,  xxiv.  25.)  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
said with  many  other  such  iiicrep^itions  ; 
which  shews,  that  while  they  were  yet  under 
Christ's  wing,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  nonage 
and  minority  of  their  apostleship,  they  were 
not  the  most  seraphic  doctors  in  tlie  world. 

But  when  Christ  brings  them  forth  upon 
the  stage  of  a  public  office,  to  act  as  his  com- 
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missioiiers  and  ambassadors,  to  gather  and  to 
govern  a  church  in  his  name ;  immediately, 
like  Saul  upon  his  being  anointed  king,  they 
step  forth  men  of  another  spirit,  great  lin- 
guists, powerful  disputants,  able  to  cope  with 
the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  to  baffle  their  pro- 
foundest  rabbies,  and  to  out-reason  the  very 
Athenians.  With  their  faculties  strangely 
enlarged,  their  apprehensions  heightened,  and 
their  whole  mind  furnished  with  that  stock  of 
endowments  and  rare  abilities,  that  in  others 
are  the  late  and  dear-bought  acquisitions  of 
large  parts,  long  time,  and  severe  study. 

I  confess  there  is  something  in  office  and 
authority  that  of  itself  raises  a  man's  abili- 
ties ;  and  the  very  air  and  genius  of  govern- 
ment does,  as  it  were,  inspire  him  with  that 
largeness  and  reach  of  mind,  that  never  ap- 
peared in  the  same  person  yet  in  the  state  of 
privacy  and  subjection  :  so  that  government 
oftentimes  does  not  only  tndieare  virum,  but 
facere  ;  insensibly  mould  and  frame  the  man 
that  has  it,  to  a  fitness  for  it ;  and  at  length 
equals  him  to  bis  employment ;  raising  him 
above  all  the  personal  defects  and  littlenesses 
of  his  former  condition  ;  sublimating  his  parts, 
changing  his  thoughts,  and  widenmg  his  de- 
signs. The  reason  and  philosophy  of  which 
I  shall  not  inquire  into,  the  thing  itself  being 
dear  from  experience. 

Now  that  the  apostles  felt  these  natural 
influences  from  their  apostolic  eniplojrment, 
we  have  no  reason  to  deny.  Yet  certainly 
these  could  not  work  in  them  such  a  stupen- 
dous change.  This  could  be  ascribed  to  no- 
thing, but  to  those  omnipotent  assistances  of 
the  Spirit  descending  upon  them  from  heaven, 
%nd  investing  them  in  their  office  bj  so  mag- 
nificent and  miraculous  an  installation. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  r^ect  upon  the 
brutish  folly  and  absurd  impudence  of  the 
late  fanatic  decriers  of  the  necessity  of  human 
learning,  in  order  to  the  ministerial  function, 
drawing  an  argument  from  this,  that  the  first 
and  greatest  ministers  of  the  church  were  per- 
sons illiterate,  and  not  acquainted  with  the 
academy,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  study  of  which  takes  up  so  much 
of  our  time,  and  draws  after  it  so  much  of  our 
estimation. 

Which  argument,  though  they  vaunt  id  as 
their  greatest  and  most  plausible,  yet  there  is 
none  that  so  directly  strikes  at  the  very  throat 
of  thvir  cause.  For  whereas  God  found  the 
apostles  upon  their  first  access  to  the  ministry 
thus  naked  of  those  endowments,  he  by  a 
miracle  supplies  what  their  opportunities  per- 
mitted them  not  to  learn,  and  by  immediate 
power  creates  in  them  those  abilities  which 
others  by  their  industry  acquire. 

Had  not  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and  the 
force  of  disputation  been  necessary  to  a  divine, 
would  God  have  put  himself  to  a  miracle  to 
funiiiih  the  apostles  with  such  endowments. 


Sbrm.  II. 

I  in  themselves  so  useless,  and  in  these  men's 
judgment  also  pernicious?  But  such  persons 
are  below  a  confutation,  and  made  only  to 
credit  what  they  disapprove. 

Now  concerning  the  time  of  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  comparing  one  Scrip- 
ture with  another,  there  seems  tome  a  very  con- 
siderable doubt,  very  near  a  contradiction,  and 
therefore  worthily  deserving  our  explication. 

The  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  by  many 
clear  Scriptures,  affirmed  to  be  after  Christ's 
ascension  :  nay,  his  ascension  is  made  not 
only  antece<lent,  but  also  causal  to  it,  (John, 
vii.  39,)  "  The  Holy  Gliost  was  not  yet  given, 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.'* 
And  yet  in  John,  xx.  it  is  said,  that  Christ, 
a  little  before  his  ascension,  conferred  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples,  (ver.  22.) 
^  And  he  breathed  upon  them,  and  said,  Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  Now  these  places 
seem  directly  contradictory. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  if  the  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  in  both  places  to  be  under- 
stood for  one  and  the  same  thing,  they  cer- 
tainly contradict  one  another.    Wherefore,  to 
avoid  this,  we  must  allow  a  double  giving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  one,  in  which  Christ  con- 
veys the  ministerial  power,  the  other,  in 
which  he  confers  ministerial  gifts  and  abilities. 
Now  it  was  the  first  of  these  that  happened 
before  Christ's  ascension,  as  is  clear  from  the 
following  words  in  ver.  23,  "Whosesoever  | 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted."   Which  we  i 
know  is  the  great  instance  of  ministerial  | 
power  and  authority.   And  this,  by  the  way,  ' 
excellently  explains  the  sense  of  our  church, 
as  it  uses  the  same  words  in  the  ordination  of 
priests,  **  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  Where- 
Dy  she  does  not  profess  to  convey  to  the  person 
ordained  ministerial  gifts  and  abilities,  but  ; 
only  ministerial  power.  j 

But  this  solemn  ^ving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  | 
after  Christ's  ascension,  was  a  conferring  gifts,  i 
graces,  and  abilities  upon  the  apostles,  to  fit  ; 
them  for  the  discharge  of  their  ministerial 
office  and  power,  whicn  had  been  conveyed  to 
them  by  tne  former  f^iving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  Christ's  ascension.   And  thus  we  have  \ 
given  a  fair  accommodation  to  these  places  of 
Scripture.  | 

And  so  having  considered  the  first  thing  \ 
observable  in  Christ's  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  ' 
namely,  the  time  when  ;  I  pass  now  to  the  I 

Second  ;  which  is,  the  manner  how  it  was  { 
conferred.  And  here  the  more  brevity  is  re- 
quired, the  thing  beinff  so  eminently  known  | 
to  us  all  upon  that  full  description  of  it  in 
Acts,  ii.  2,  3 ;  as,  "  That  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  and  sat  upon  the  apostles  in  the 
form  of  cloven  fiery  tongues,  ushered  in  with 
the  sound  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind."  The 
various  significancy  of  which  circumstances 
would  furnish  out  matter  for  a  year's  discourse. 
And  as  for  the  popish  writers  and  commen- 
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tatm^  they  mre  almost  endless  in  this  parti- 
eolar,  so  anatomizing  the  miracle  into  all 
its  minute  particles,  and  spinning  out  every 
drenmstance  into  infinite  allusions  and  me- 
taphor* :  which  indeed  is  tlieir  custom,  in 
treating  of  most  of  the  grand  passages  of  the 
foapeU  till  they  have  even  made  their  religion 
itmf  but  a  metaphor,  that  is,  something  like 
a  religion,  but  not  a  religion. 

But  the  design  of  this  great  action  being  to 
Bgnify  and  to  transmit  spiritual  notices  by 
SBDsible  conveyances,  it  must  not  wholly  l>i9 
pamd  oTer  in  silence. 

Briefly,  therefore,  it  exhibits  to  the  world 
the  great  means  chosen  by  God  for  the  prona- 

Etion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  apostles, 
ating  upon  that  general  misconceit  of  the 
Jews  Mout  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  (ver.  0,}  asked  Christ, 
**  whether  he  would  at  that  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  f  and  questionless,  in  the 
strength  of  that  prejudice,  they  expected  hero 
mne  itrange  appearance  of  angels  that  should 
conquer  the  world  before  them,  and  bring  all 
nations  to  the  Jewish  yoke  and  subjection. 

But  suddenly,  by  a  new  kind  of  warlike 
preparation,  they  receive  no  other  weapons 
init  tongues,  the  proper  badges  of  him  that  is 
the  eternal  Word,  weapons  that  draw  no 
Uood,  break  no  bones  ;  their  only  armour 
and  artillery  was  variety  of  languages,  that 
fitted  them  more  to  travel  over  than  to  con- 
quer the  world  :  and  thus  was  that  first  cause 
of  the  world's  confusion  made  the  great  in- 
itmment  of  its  salvation. 

And  aa  these  tongues  were  a  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  gospel,  so  the  p<x;uli.'ir  nature 
and  efficacy  of  this  gospel  was  emphatically 
set  forth  by  those  attending  circumstances  of 
the  fire  and  the  mighty  wind,  both  of  which 
are  notable  for  these  two  effects : 

1.  To  cleanse.  2.  To  consume  and  destroy. 
The  gospel  came  like  a  great  and  mighty  wind, 
to  dry  and  cleanse  a  dirty  and  polluted  world  ; 
like  a  fire^  to  purge  and  carr^  off  that  dross 
I  that  had  spread  and  settled  itself  in  the  in- 
most regions  of  our  nature.  The  design  of 
Christianity  was  nothing  else  but  to  make 
virtue  as  universal  and  as  natural  to  men  as 
vice,  as  desirable  to  their  thoughts,  and  as 
suitable  to  their  affections.  Christ's  intent 
was  not  so  much  to  amuse  men's  reason  with 
the  belief  of  strange  propositions,  but  to  re- 
fine their  manners,  to  correct  their  tempers, 
to  turn  vultures  into  doves,  goats  into  sheep  ; 
to  make  the  drunkard  ouce  for  all  vomit  up 
his  sin  ;  to  bring  the  wanton  only  in  love 
with  purity,  and  to  see  no  beauty  but  in  holi- 
ness ;  to  make  men,  of  covetous,  cruel,  and 
intemperate,  to  become  liberal,  courteous,  and 
sober;  in  a  word,  to  be  new  creatures  and 
excellent  persons. 

And  therefore,  he  that^  in  the  profession  of 
so  pure  and  noble  a  religion,  thinks  not  of  tho 


design  of  it,  but  only  hears,  and  never  feels  i 
the  word  ;  to  whom  it  comes  only  in  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  but  not  in  the  force  and  ' 
efficacy  of  the  fire  ;  who,  in  tho  midst  of  all 
spiritual  helps,  of  the  several  methods  of 
amendment  and  renovation,  —  as,  seasonable 
sermons,  continual  prayers,  frequent  sacra- 
ments, and  the  like,  vet  carries  his  old  baso 
inclinations  fresh  and  lively  about  him,  and  > 
cannot  say  that  he  evor  conquered  so  much 
as  one  habitual  sin,  nor  got  the  better  of  any 
one  vile  appetite,  but  remains  sordidly  ob- 
noxious, and  a  slave  to  all  its  motions  and 
returns,  so  that,  by  a  desperate  vicissitude  of  ■ 
sin  and  duty,  he  hears  and  sins,  prays  and 
sins,  partakes  and  sins,  and  that  perhaps  with  | 
a  better  stomach  than  before,  till,  by  such  a  I 
continual  mockery  of  G04I,  he  comes  at  length  j 
to  have  finished  tho  fatal  round  of  reproba- 
tion ;  such  a  one  will  find,  that  that  Word 
which  could  not  cleanse  him  will  be  a  wind  ] 
to  blast,  and  a  fire  to  consume  him  ;  and  that  ; 
the  same  Spirit,  that  only  breathed  in  gentle, 
but  neglecteil  persuasions,  will  at  length,  like 
a  resisted  tempest,  rage  in  the  sad  effects  of 
incurable  breaches  and  a  final  confusion. 


SERMON  III. 

"  The  Bight  comcth,  when  no  man  can  worit."— JoHsr,  ix.  4. 

These  wonls,  as  they  lie  in  the  context,  are 
a  general  maxim  or  assertion,  assigne<l  as  a 
reason  of  Christ's  constancy  and  assiduity  in 
the  particular  discharge  of  those  works,  wliich, 
as  mediator,  he  was  to  perform  while  ho  was 
yet  conversant  in  the  world.  And  for  the 
figurative  scheme  of  the  words,  there  is  no- 
thing more  usual  in  the  dialect  of  scripture, 
than  to  set  forth  and  express  tho  time  allotted 
for  this  life  by  day;  and  the  time  and  state 
after  life,  which  is  death,  by  niffht ;  the  reasons 
of  which  similitude  being  very  natural  and 
obvious,  to  be  exact  and  particular  in  recoun- 
ting them  would  be  but  to  tell  men  what  they 
know  already,  and  consequently  a  work  both 
precise  and  superiluous. 

The  sense  of  the  text  seems  most  naturally 
to  lay  itself  forth  in  these  three  propositions  : 

I.  That  there  is  a  work  allottcKi,  begun,  cut 
out,  and  appointed  to  every  man,  to  be  per 
formed  by  him  while  he  lives  in  the  world. 

II.  That  the  time  of  this  life  being  once  ex- 
pired, there  is  no  farther  opportunity  or  pos- 
sibility of  performin|;  that  work. 

III.  That  the  consideration  of  this  ought  to 
be  the  highest  and  tho  most  pressing  argument 
to  every  man,  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  in 
discharging  the  work  incumbent  upon  him  in 
this  life. 
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I.  For  the  first  of  these.  That  there  is  a 
work  cut  out,  &c.,  we  must  observe,  that  every 
man  may  be  considered  under  a  double  capa- 
city or  relation : 

1.  As  he  is  a  part  or  member  of  the  body 
politic,  and  so  is  not  his  own,  but  stands  in- 
cluded in  and  possessed  by  the  community. 
In  which  capacity  he  is  obliged  to  contribute 
his  proportion  of  help  to  the  public ;  as  shar- 
ing from  thence  witn  others  the  benefits  of 
society,  and  so  being  accountable  to  make  it 
some  retribution  in  his  particular  station  and 
condition. 

2.  A  man  ma^  be  considered  as  be  is  a 
member  and  subject  of  a  spiritual  and  higher 
kingdom.  And  in  this  capacity  he  is  to  pur- 
sue the  personal,  yet  great  interest  of  his  own 
salvation.  He  is  sent  into  this  world  to  make 
sure  of  a  better;  to  fflorify  his  Maker  by 
studying  to  save  himself ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
aim  at  enjoyments  divine  and  supernatural, 
and  higher  than  this  animal  life  can  aspire 
unto. 

Now  these  two  capacities  are  very  different ; 
by  the  former,  a  man  is  to  approve  himself  a 
good  citizen  ;  by  the  latter,  a  good  Christian ; 
and  though  these  relations  have  their  precise 
limits  and  distinctions,  yet  we  are  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  subordiliation  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  as  its  superior.  So  that  if  they 
chance  to  clash  and  thwart,  the  inferior  must 
give  way ;  nor  must  a  man  do  any  thing  to 
preserve  a  civil  interest  that  is  contrary  to  a 
spiritual,  and  the  greater  obligations  Iving 
upon  him  with  reference  to  the  good  of  his 
tool,  and  the  invaluable  concerns  of  felicity  in 
the  other  world.  The  distinction  of  a  politic 
and  a  private  conscience  is  a  thing  that  true 
reason  explodes,  and  religion  abhors,  as  plac- 
ing the  matter  of  duty  under  a  contradiction, 
and  consequently  can  be  nothing  but  an  art  to 
give  a  man  satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  his  sin. 

We  have  seen  then  how  every  man  sustains 
a  double  capacity ;  according  to  which  he  has 
also  a  double  work  or  calling : 

1.  A  tem^ral  one,  by  which  he  is  to  fill  up 
fome  place  in  the  commonwealth  bv  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  useful  profession,  whether  as 
a  divine,  lawyer,  or  physician  ;  a  merchant, 
soldier,  mariner,  or  any  inferior  handicraft ; 
by  all  which,  as  by  so  many  greater  and  less 
wheels,  the  business  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
public  is  carried  on,  its  necessities  served,  and 
Its  state  upheld. 
I  And  Gody  who  has  ordained  both  society 
aAd  order,  accounts  himself  so  much  served  by 
each  man's  diligent  i>ur8uit,  though  of  the 
,  meanest  trade,  that  his  stepping  out  of  the 
bounds  of  it  to  some  other  work  (as  he  pre- 
sumes^ more  excellent,  is  but  a  bold  and 
thankless  presumption,  by  which  the  man 
puts  himself  out  of  the  common  way  and 
guard  of  Providence.  For  God  requires  no 
man  to  be  praying  or  reading  when  the  exi- 


gence  of  his  profession  calls  him  to  his  hammer 
or  his  needle ;  nor  commands  any  one  from 
his  shop  to  go  hear  a  sermon  in  the  church, 
much  less  to  preach  one  in  the  pulpit. 

God,  as  the  lord  and  great  master  of  tho 
fiimily  of  the  universe,  is  still  calling  upon  all 
his  servants  to  work  and  labour ;  a  thing  so 
much  disdained  bv  the  sallant  and  the  epicure, 
is  yet  that  general  standing  price  that  God  and 
nature  has  set  upon  every  enjoyment  on  this 
side  heaven  ;  and  he  that  invades  the  posses- 
sion of  any  thing,  but  upon  this  claim,  is  an 
intruder  and  a  usurper.  I  have  given  order, 
says  the  apostle,  (2  Thess.  iii.  10,)  that  if 
any  one  refuse  to  labour,  neither  should  he 
eat."  It  ivihe  active  arm  and  the  busy  hand 
that  must  both  ])urvey  for  the  moutn,  and  i 
withal  give  it  a  right  to  every  morsel  that  is  { 
put  into  it. 

Some,  perhaps,  think  they  are  not  bom  to 
labour,  because  they  are  bom  to  estates.  Bn* 
the  sentence  that  God  passed  upon  Adam  is 
universal ;  we  find  in  it  no  exception  or  pro- 
viso for  any  noble  or  illustrious  drone ;  no 
^eatness  can  privilege  a  man  to  lie  basking  i 
m  sloth  and  idleness  ;  and  to  eat  the  labours  I 
of  the  husbandman's  hand,  and  drink  the  : 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  to  wallow  and  sleep  in  I 
ease  only,  as  a  useless  lump  of  well  clothed,  I 
well  descended  earth :  earth  for  heaviness  , 
only,  but  not  for  fruitfulness,  serves  no  other 
end  of  society,  but  only  to  make  one  in  a 
number. 

But  it  may  be  replied.  Shall  those  whom 
God  has  blessed  in  the  world,  and,  as  it  were,  i 
by  a  particular  mark  of  his  providential  favour  | 
exempted  from  the  general  curse  of  toil  and 
labour,  be  obliged  to  work  in  a  trade,  or  to 
be  of  such  or  such  a  laborious  profession  ?  No, 
I  answer,  that  they  need  not,  nor  is  this  the  i 
thinff  contended  for,  but  simply  that  they 
should  labour  and  fill  up  all  the  hours  of  their 
time  by  employing  themselves  usefully  for 
the  public ;  and  there  are  superior  and  more  ; 
noble  employments  in  which  this  labour  may 
be  sufficiently  exerted.    For  is  any  one  so 
rich  or  high  as  to  be  above  the  labour  of  doing 
good  to  a  whole  neighbomrhood,  of  compos- 
ing differences,  studying  the  customs  of  his 
country,  reading  histories,  and  learning  such 
arts  as  may  render  him  both  eminent  and 
useful,  serviceable  to  the  public  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

If  it  be  answered,  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
none  of  all  these,  as  being  lUready  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  plenties  and  supports  of 
life :  to  this  also  I  rejoin,  that  they  are  not 
only  a  man's  own  personal  needs,  but  the 
general  needs  of  society,  that  command  a 
supply  and  relief  from  his  labour ;  add  to  this 
also,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  obligation 
to  labour,  lyins  upon  men,  is  not  founded 
upon  their  needs  and  necessities,  but  upon 
God's  command,  as  its  proper  reason  ;  which 
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I  eommand  he  has  laid  uniTemlly  and  impar- 
tially upon  all ;  and  he  that  excuses  himself 
from  mil  IftbonTy  the  eommon  lot  of  mankind^ 
bj  loading  it  with  the  odious  name  of  ser- 
nlitf,  should  do  well  to  oonsider  whether  the 
cnttom  of  a  place,  thevogue  of  his  dependants, 
and  hia  own  little  arts  of  evasion,  will  he 
able  to  bear  him  out  in  so  broad  a  contempt 
I  of  an  express  eommand  ;  and  to  rescue  him 
:  from  that  thundering  sentence  levelled  so 
}  directly  at  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  30,    Cast  ye 
I  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness, 

■  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
!  teeth." 

j  2.  Correspondent  to  a  Christian's  other, 
I  that  is^  his  spiritual  eanocity,  he  has  also  a 

Siiitaal  calhng  or  profession  ;  and  the  work 
at  this  engages  him  to,  is  that  grand  one  of 
working  out  his  salvation  ;  a  work  that  a  life 
is  too  little  for,  had  a  man  any  thing  more 
than  a  life  to  bestow  upon  it ;  a  work  that 
runs  out  into  eternity,  and  upon  which  de- 
pends the  wo  or  welfere  of  an  immortal  soul. 
Now  this  work  is  threefold  : 
I     1.  To  make  our  peace  with  God. 
I    2.  To  get  our  sins  mortified. 

3.  To  get  our  hearts  purified  with  the  con- 
I  trarj  graees. 

I     1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  tlicso,  the  mak- 
ing our  peace  with  God.    Wo  know  how 
I  tedious  a  work  it  is  to  reconcile  or  appease  a 
potent  enemy  amongst  men ;  frequent  ad- 
dresses  must  be  made,  great  and  irksome  sub- 
,  missions  must  be  digested.    Days  must  be 
,  spent  in  attending,  and  nights  in  projecting 
how  to  assuage,  and  qualify,  and  remove  the 
swellinff  disgust,  and  recover  a  place  in  that 
;  breast  that  has  been  boiling  with  rancour  and 
I  enmity,  and  designs  of  mischiefs.  Many 

■  years  perhaps  go  over  a  man's  head,  before  he 

■  geta  any  ground  upon  such  an  one,  if,  per- 
:  adTenture,  he  succeeds  at  last;  so  hard,  so 
'  troublesome,  and  discouraging  a  task  it  is,  to 

win  back  a  lost  affection.  Now  every  man 
mast  know,  that,  upon  his  very  first  coming 
into  the  world,  he  has  this  huge  task  upon 
him,  to  appease  and  pacify  a  great  enemy ;  an 
enemy  so  much  the  harder  to  be  pacified,  be- 
eanse  onee  a  friend.  This  enemy  is  God,  and 
therefore  his  enmities  must  be  commensurate 
to  his  person,  that  is,  infinite  and  unlimited. 
I  And^  it  has  this  property  aUo,  tliat  it  is  an 
enmity  not  commencing  upon  a  nicro  ^udge, 
bat  upon  an  injurious  violation  of  his  justice, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  laid  down  without 
satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  was  to  l>e  in- 
finite^ and  so  impossible  to  be  exhibited  by  a 
finite  nature.  The  case  being  thus,  Christ, 
the  eternal  Son  of  that  offended  God,  was 
pleased  to  offer  himself  as  a  surety  and  a  ran- 
som in  our  behalf ;  so  as  to  answer  and  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  offended  jtistice. 

A  satisfaction  therefore  there  is  made  for 
us,  but  so  nude,  that  there  are  conditions  re- 


quired on  our  parts,  before  there  can  be  any 
application  of  it  to  our  persons ;  and  if  these 
conditions  are  not  reached,  we  may  die  with 
pardons  in  our  Bibles,  but  not  at  all  belonging 
to  us.  Now  these  conditions  are  faitli  and 
repentance ;  words  quickly  uttered,  but  thin^ 
not  so  easily  effected.  There  must  pass  such 
a  change  upon  our  natures,  such  a  renovation 
of  the  very  spirit  of  our  minds,  as  may  I 
amount  to  the  verification  of  this  of  us,  that 
we  are  **  new  creatures."  The  new  creature 
is  the  subject  of  justification.  And  being  ' 
once  justified,'*  the  apostle  tells  us,  (Rom.  v. 
1,)  "  we  have  peace  with  God."  ' 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  establish  a  peace  be- 
tween natures  of  the  widest  distance  and  the 
fiercest  opposition  ?  such  as  is  the  most  holy,  ' 
j)urc,  ana  just  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  . 
of  man,  polluted  and  envenomed  by  original 
corruption.    Can  fire  and  stubble  strike  a 
league  together,  and  be  friends?   Can  guilt 
and  justice  unite  and  embrace  ?   No,  nothina  I 
of  any  reconcilement  was  to  be  expected,  till 
such  time  as  repentance  should  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  infuse 
into  the  soul  a  new  principle  called  /uUh  ; 
which  principle  shall  really  translate  a  man 
into  another  family,  a<lvance  him  to  the  privi* 
lego  of  adoption,  and  so  make  him  a  son  and  . 
an  heir  to  the  God  of  heaven,  by  the  merits  of 
the  second  Adam,  who  was  an  outlaw  and  a 
traitor  by  the  first. 

2.  The  second  work  that  we  are  to  do,  is  to 
get  our  sins  mortified.     For  after  we  are 
transplanted  from  the  state  of  nature  into  a 
state  of  grace,  we  are  not  presently  to  think 
that  our  work  is  wholly  done.    For  after  the 
Israelites  were  possessed  of  Canaan,  the]r  had 
many  of  the  Amorites  and  other  enemies  to 
conquer  and  drive  out  before  them.   Every  ; 
man  has  corrupt,  sinful  habits  that  have  over-  : 
sprciad,  and,  as  it  were,  engarrisoned  them-  , 
selves  in  the  most  inward  parts  of  his  soul ; 
habits  deeply  fixed,  and  not  easily  dispos-  ; 
sessed.   These  are  the  adversaries  that  he  is  to 
encounter  and  to  wage  war  with ;  adversaries 
that  have  all  the  advantages  against  him 
imaginable ;  such  as  he  must  make  his  way  to 
throuffh  his  own  heart,  and  open  his  bosom, 
that  the  weapon  may  reach  them. 

The  sharpest,  the  most  afflicting,  and  yet 
the  most  concerning  part  of  a  Christian's 
dut^%  is  the  mortification  of  his  sin.    For  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  man's  weeding  of  his  heart ;  he  ; 
shall  find  it  a  growing  evil ;  an  evil,  tha^  by  , 
a  cursed  fertility,  will  sprout  out  after  the  | 
cutting.   For  scarce  any  weed  is  fetched  up  . 
at  once ;  the  gardener's  hand  and  hook  must  be 
continually  watching  over  it ;  and  he  accounts 
his  ground  preserved,  if  it  is  not  overrun. 

Let  a  man  make  experiment  in  any  one 
vice  ;  only  let  it  be  such  an  one  as  is  agreeable 
and  incident  to  the  several  ages  of  man  ;  as  ; 
for  instance,  be  it  pride  ;  for  the  extir|iation  . 
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of  which,  we  will  suppose  a  man,  bj  the 
influences  of  a  preventing  grace,  very  early  in 
his  attempts  against  it,and  la^p^ing  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  this  towering  vice  in  his  very 
youth.  Yet,  does  it  fall  before  him  suddenly 
and  easily  ?  does  the  first  foil  or  blow  make 
him  victorious,  and  enable  him  to  set  his  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  his  conquered  enemy  ?  No, 
there  are  many  vicissitudes  in  the  combat ; 
sometimes  he  seems  to  get  that  under,  some- 
times that  seems  to  be  above  him.  And  what 
through  the  strength  of  its  hold,  and  the 
treachery  of  its  working,  a  man  finds  enough 
to  exercise  and  humble  his  old  age  ;  and  per- 
haps, after  all  his  conflicts  with  it,  goes  out  of 
the  world  only  with  this  half-trophy,  (enough 
indeed  to  save  him,)  that  he  was  not  over- 
come. 

Now,  what  I  say  of  this  is  equally  true  of 
all  other  vices ;  and  he  that  has  a  voluptuous, 
an  intemperate,  or  a  covetous  heart  to  deal 
with,  will  find  work  enough  laid  out  for  him 
for  this  life.  And  let  him  beware  that  he 
phr  his  spiritual  warfiire  so,  that  after  forty, 
nfty,  or  threescore  years,  his  vice  is  not  as 
lively  in  his  a^  bones,  and  under  his  hoary 
hairs,  as  ever  it  was  ;  and  he  die  a  decrepit, 
affed  sinner,  but  yet  in  the  youth  and  vigour 
of  his  sin. 

3.  The  third  work  incumbent  upon  every 
man  from  his  Christian  calling,  is  to  get  his 
heart  purified  and  replenished  with  the  proper 
graces  and  virtues  of  a  Christian.  Christianity 
ends  not  in  negatives.   No  man  clears  his 
'  garden  of  weeds,  but  in  order  to  the  planting 
of  flowers  or  useful  herbs  in  their  room.  God 
calls  upon  us  to  disj>ossess  our  corruptions,  but 
it  is  for  the  reception  of  new  inhabitants.  A 
room  may  be  clean,  and  yet  empty  ;  but  it  is 
;  not  enough  that  our  hearts  be  noqfi^  unless 
they  be  also  gamiiked  ;  and  that  we  lay  aside 
I  our  pride,  our  luxury,  our  covetousness,  unless 
I  humility,  temperance,  and  liberality,  rise  up 
i  and  shine  in  their  places.    The  desisn  of 
I  religion  would  be  very  poor  and  short,  should 
!  it  look  no  farther  than  only  to  keep  men  from 
;  being  swine,  and  goats,  and  tigers,  without 
I  improving  the  principles  of  humanity  into 
I  positive  and  higher  perfections.    The  soul 
•  may  be  cleansed  from  all  blots,  and  yet  still 
I  be  left  but  a  blank. 

I  But  Christianity  that  is  of  a  thriving, 
aspiring  nature,  requires  us  to  proceed  from 
grace  to  grace ;  to    virtue  adding  patience,  to 

;  patience  temperance,  to  temperance  meek- 

■  ness,  to  meekness  brotherly  kindness,"  and 

'  the  like ;  thus  ascending  by  degrees,  till  at 
length  the  top  of  the  ladder  reaches  heaven, 
and  conveys  the  soul  so  qualified  into  the 

j  mansions  of  glory. 
^  I  shewed  Wore  the  difficulty  of  mortifica- 

,  tion,  and  wo  are  not  to  think  that  it  is  at  all 
lets  difficult  to  make  a  depraved  heart  vir- 

I  tuout,  to  force  the  soil  of  an  ill  temper,  and, 

f 


as  it  were,  to  graft  virtuous  habits  upon  the 
stock  of  a  vicious  nature.  We  see  those  that 
learn  a  trade,  and  the  habit  of  any  mechanic 
art,  must  yet  bestow  time  and  toil  in  the 
acquiring  of  it ;  though  perhaps  they  have 
also  a  natural  propensity  to  the  art  they  are 
in  pursuit  of.  which  being  so,  with  how 
much  more  difficulty  may  we  imagine  a  man 
to  get  humility  or  heavenly-miiidedness, 
while  all  the  appetites,  and  the  very  nerves 
of  his  soul,  strive  against  it,  and  endeavour  to 
pull  down  as  fast  as  he  can  build  up. 

True  it  is,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  one 
virtue  that  is  produced  in  the  soul  of  fallen 
man,  but  is  infused  into  it  by  the  operation 
of  God*s  Spirit.  And  if  any  one  should  here- 
upon except,  first,  To  what  purpose,  then,  is 
our  endeavour  in  this  matter,  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  works  all  1  And  secondly,  Wllen«5e  is  it 
that  these  virtues  are  not  in  an  instant  <!on-  : 
veyed  into  the  heart  in  their  full  perfection,  I 
but  appear  and  shew  themselves  only  gradu- 
ally, and  by  certain  steps  and  increases  ? 

To  both  these  doubts  this  one  answer  will 
give  full  satisfaction,  namely,  that  habits, 
though  they  are  infused,  do  yet  come  after 
the  manner  of  such  as  are  acquired.  Though 
our  working  produces  not  those  habits,  yet  the  | 
Spirit  infuses  them  into  us  while  we  are  ' 
working ;  and  that  in  those  gradual  propor- 
tions, that  in  the  whole  action  it  still  main- 
tains an  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  that 
passes  from  less  profit  to  more,  till  at  length 
it  arrives  at  the  utmost  perfection  that  it  first 
intended.  I 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  proposi-  : 
tion,  and  shewn  that  there  is  a  work  appointed 
to  every  man,  to  be  performed  by  him  while 
he  lives  in  the  world ;  as  also  the  several  parts 
of  that  work.   I  come  now, 

II.  To  the  second  proposition,  namely,  that 
the  titne  of  this  life  being  once  expired,  there 
remains  no  farther  opportunity  or  possibility  , 
of  performing  this  work.  I 

There  is  no  repenting  when  we  are  once  | 
nailed  up  in  our  coffins  ;  no  believing  in  the 
grave;  no  doing  the  works  of  charity  and 
temperance  in  the  dust,  or  growing  new  crea- 
tures amongst  the  worms ;  life  is  the  a<U  quate 
space  allotted  by  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  for 
these  matters,  which  being  ended,  there  is  no 
after-game,  or  retrieving  of  a  bad  choice. 
And  so  much  seems  couched  under  that  one 
word,  by  which  the  time  of  this  life  is  ex- 
pressed, namely,  a  day^  which,  as  it  is  applied 
to  life,  may  emphatically  denote  three  things : 

1.  The  shortness  of  it.  What  is  a  day,  but 
a  few  minutes'  sunshine  ;  one  of  the  most  in- 
considerable proportions  of  time ;  such  an  one,  ' 
as  we  never  srudge  to  bestow  upon  any  thing ; 
an  indisoeniible  shred  of  that  life  that  is  it^^elf 
but  a  span.  Yet  in  these  reckonings,  God  is 
pleased  to  rate  it  by  a  narrower  and  a  more 
cont<>mptible  measure.   God  will  not  dall} 
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I,  vith  US  in  the  great  affairs  of  ettTiiity.  He 
'  allows  US  our  day,  and  but  our  day,  to  choo!<e 
:  whether  or  no  we  will  be  hapii'y  for  ever. 
I  Which  shews  what  a  Talue  Go<i  puts  ujion 

these  opportunities,  by  dispensing  tliem  so 
=  sparingly,  that  though  we  have  enough  to  use, 
I  yet  we  fiave  none  to  lavish  or  to  lend.  Wc 
.  are  hnrried  through  the  world  ;  our  whole  life 
1  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  day's  journey  ;  and  there- 
i  fore  certainly  it  ooneems  us  to  manage  it  so, 

that  we  may  have  eomfort  at  our  journey's  , 

end. 

2.  A  day,  as  it  denotes  the  shortness,  so  it 
faDpliet  also  the  sufficiency  of  our  time.    A  | 
day,  as  short  as  it  is,  yet  it  equals  the  business  , 
«f  the  day.   God,  that  knows  tlie  exact  pro- 
portions of  things,  took  the  measure  of  both, 
and  found  that  the  compass  of  our  lives  would 
fnlly  grasp  and  take  m  all  our  occasions.  • 
''Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  dayT  | 
says  onr  Saviour;  implying  that  there  was  ' 
time  enough  for  anr  man  to  discharge  all  the 
work,  that  God,  and  nature,  and  his  profession  : 
eould,  for  that  space,  impose  upon  him. 

And  if  any  one  here  object  the  shortness  of  , 
the  time  allotted  for  a  Christian's  work  against 
the  sufficiency  of  it ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that,  should  we  live  never  so  long,  we 
eoald  not  have  too  much  time  to  do  the  works  , 
of  repentance,  and  to  honour  God  in  ;  yet, 
aocording  to  the  economy  and  measures  of 

'  the  gospel,  in  which  Goil  accepts  our  services 
according  to  their  truth,  not  their  bulk,  we 

i  have  space  enough  assigned  us,  even  in  this 

,  short  life,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 

.  US  to  a  better. 

I     And  he  that  repents  not  and  turns  to  God 
in  the  space  of  nfty,  threescore,  or  perhaps 
I  serent^  J^rs,  would,  for  anv  thing  that  is  in 
i  him,  liTe  and  persevere  in  the  same  impeni- 
!  tence,  should  God  add  five  hundreil  years  to 
I  hia  life.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
God  prolongs  the  life  of  many  here  on  earth, 
'  not  with  an^  expectation  of  their  repentance 
I  and  eon  version,  as  knowing  them  to  be  in- 
eorri^ble^  but  to  serve  other  ends  of  his 
I  providence  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
i  world. 

I     3dly  and  lastly,  By  a  day  is  denoted  to  us 
I  the  determinate  stint  and  limitation  of  our 
-  time.    For  none  must  think  that  the  great 
j  and  wise  Governor  of  the  world  has  left  a 
I  matter  of  so  high  concenimeiit,  and  of  so 
I  direct  an  influence  u}K)n  the  business  of  the 
I  world,  as  the  life  of  man  is,  loose  and  unfixed. 
God  has  concluded  all  under  a  certain  and 
unchangeable  decree ;  and  we  have  our  l)ouiuls, 
beyond  which  wo  shall  not  pass.    For  as, 
after  such  a  number  of  hours,  it  will  una- 
voidably be  night,  and  there  is  no  stopping  of 
the  setting  sun  ;  so,  after  we  have  pamed  such 
I  H  oieasure  of  time,  our  season  has  its  perio<l ; 
we  are  benighted,  and  we  must  bid  adieu  to 
Ml  o*ir  opportunities. 


It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  curve  out 
a  longer  life  to  himself.  The  disposal  of  times 
and  seasons  is  part  of  the  divine  prerogative : 
and  we  know  not  whether  God  will  allow  the 
fig  tree  to  grow  one,  or  two,  or  three  years  in 
his  vineyard  ;  but  sure  it  is.  that,  when  its 
appointeil  time  is  come,  it  must  cumber  the 
ground  no  longer.  God  has  allotted  to  men 
talents  of  time,  as  well  as  of  other  things  ;  to 
some  ten,  to  some  five,  to  some  one.  But  still 
we  see  each  man*s  proportion  is  set.  And  he 
that  has  but  five,  must  not  think  to  traffick 
at  the  rate  of  him  that  has  ten. 

And  thus  we  have  taken  some  survejr  of 
the  second  proposition,  namely,  that  the  time 
of  this  life  being  once  expired,  there  remains 
no  farther  opportunity  or  possibility  of  per- 
forming the  great  work  incumbent  upon  us. 
I  dei^cend  now  to  the  third  and  last, 
III.  Which  is,  that  the  consideration  of 
this  ought  to  be  the  highest  and  the  most 
pressing  argument  to  every  man  to  Ube  his 
utmost  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  this  work. 

The  enforcing  reason  of  diligence  in  the 
undertaking  of  any  work,  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  performance  of  that  work.  Which  diffi- 
culty here  in  our  case  will  appear  by  compar- 
ing of  the  work  to  be  done,  with  the  time 
allowed  for  the  doing  of  it.  The  time,  I 
shewed,  was  both  short  and  limited,  so,  on  the 
other  side,  the  work  to  be  done  is  both  diffi- 
cult and  necessary. 

1.  And  first,  for  its  difficulty:  though  this 
has  been  suthcicntly  intimated  in  what  was 
discoursed  of  before,  yet,  for  the  farther  de- 
claration of  it,  it  is  observable,  that  there  is 
no  action  of  mankind  that  carries  any  thing 
of  hardship  with  it,  but  the  Scripture  ex- 
prcs><es  the  work  and  duty  of  a  ChriAtiaii  by 
•  It.    It  calls  it  *'a  warfare     and  is  there  any 
thing  so  hard  and  uneasy*  as  what  Ufalls  men 
,  in  the  wars?    It  csills  it  ''a  w^e^tling  with 
principalities  and  powers     and  is  there  any 
thing  that  employs  and  distends  every  joint 
I  and  fibre  of  the  bo«ly  so  much  as  wrestling 
,  does  ?     It  calls  it    a  resisting  of  the  Devil," 
]  and,  what  is  more,    a  resisting  unto  blood 
I  and  do  men  shed  their  blood  and  expose  their 
lives  to  the  point  of  the  rapier,  and  the  fury 
I  of  the  enemy,  with  so  much  piistime? 

But  no  expressions  arc  so  emphatical  as 
I  those  of  our  Sfiviour,  who  calls  this  work  **a 
j  taking  up  of  one's  cross a  severe  task  indeed, 
I  whether  a  man  bear  the  cross  or  the  cross  him. 
I  It  seems  to  bo  our  Saviour's  design  all  along 
to  possess  men  with  a  true  and  impartial  re- 
presentation of  those  afflicting  parts  of  duty, 
that  will  be  indispensably  require<I  of  such  as 
shall  give  up  their  names  to  Christianity. 

But  above  all,  there  is  a  place  in  Luke,  xiii. 
24.  which  I  wonder  any  considerate  person 
can  read  without  trembling  :  "  Strive,  says 
our  Saviour,  *^io  enter  in  at  the  strait  g:ite ; 
for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  shall  seek  to  enter 
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ID,  and  shall  uot  be  able."   What !  seek  to 
enter,  and  jet  find  no  entrance?  Grood  God ! 
What  then  will  become  of  those  numberless 
numbers  of  men,  who  never  so  much  as  sought, 
who  never  were  at  the  expense  of  a  hearty 
endeavour  to  get  themselves  into  these  narrow 
paths  of  felicity  I   If  those  that  come  cry- 
ing, Lord,  Lord,'*  and  ^'striving,"  shall  yet 
1  have  the  door  shut  upon  them,  what  shall 
1  the  lewd,  the  slothful,  and  the  sottish  epicure 
'  build  the  hopes  of  his  salvation  upon  ? 
\     And  now,  when  we  have  seen  the  work  to 
I  be  done  so  hiffhly  difficult,  and  the  time  to  do  it 
in  so  very  short,  can  there  be  a  more  cogent 
I  argument,  to  induce  a  man  to  be  covetous 
of  every  moment,  and  to  make  his  industry 

eiece  out  the  scantiness  of  his  opportunities  ? 
[e  that  has  far  to  go,  and  much  to  do,  surely 
is  concerned  to  rise  very  early ;  to  count  not 
only  hours  but  minutes,  to  make  his  work 
keep  pace  with  his  time  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
mate  the  difficulty  of  the  business  with  the 
diligence  of  the  prosecution. 

2.  Next  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  let  us 
take  an  argument  from  its  necessity.  So  far 
as  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  saved,  so  far 
this  work  is  necessary.  Which  argument 
will  be  heightened  by  comparing  this  neces- 
sity with  the  stinted,  fixed  limitation  of  the 
time  allotted  for  the  work.  There  is  no  de- 
ferring it  beyond  our  day :  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  to-morrow  in  the  Christian's  cal- 
endar. And  yet,  are  there  any  almost  that 
lay  this  so  important  a  cousideration  to  heart  ? 
Men,  especially  in  the  flower  and  freshness  of 
their  youth,  are  infinitely  careless  :  while  they 
think  they  spend  upon  a  full  stock,  and 
'have  the  supplies  or  nature,  the  treasures 
of  strength,  and  opportunity  open  before 
them.  They  know  not  the  value  of  those 
precious,  never-returning  hours,  that  they 
quaff,  and  revel,  and  trifle  away,  when  as  the 
revocation  of  the  least  minute  is  not  to  be 
purchased  with  all  the  Persian  treasures,  or 
the  mines  of  both  the  Indies. 

But  when  a  man  comes  at  last  to  reflect 
upon  his  past  days,  and  the  little  sand  that 
Is  left  him  to  run  ;  when  his  feet  are  stum- 
bling upon  the  dark  mountains,"  and  the  sha- 
dows of  his  long  night  have  overtaken  him, 
he  never  asks  the  question  then,  how  to  pass 
away  time,  and  to  spend  the  day.  None  of 
his  hours  then  lie  upon  his  hands. 

Now,  when  amidst  all  this,  his  great  ac- 
counts shall  also  press  hard  upon  him,  and 
the  terror  of  past  sins  lie  heavy  upon  his  con- 
science ;  it  is  worth  considering  his  behaviour 
In  this  condition.  None,  surely,  ever  heard 
such  a  one  calling  religion  pedantry,  deriding 
a  divine,  or  jesting  upon  tlie  Scriptures.  How 
much  soever  a  wretch  and  a  scoffer  he  was 
before,  his  note  Is  changed  now  ;  and  we  may 
hoar  him  with  the  most  earnest,  humble,  and 
huneutable  outcries  plying  hb  offended  God. 


Lord,  spare  me  for  a  while  :  Lord,  respite 
mo  but  for  a  month,  a  week,  or  but  a  day,  to 
make  my  peace  with  thee.  Set  the  long  and 
the  dark  night  back  for  a  few  hours,  that  I 
may  put  my  accounts  in  some  better  order 
for  my  appearance  before  thy  dreadful  tri- 
bunal. 

And  then  for  this  spiritual  guide,  whom, 
perhaps,  not  lon^  since,  he  could  scoff  out  of 
nis  company  with  disdain,  he  can  now  be- 
speak in  a  more  abject  and  entreating  dialect. 
Sir,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  mercy,  i 
any  hope  for  such  a  one  as  I  ?  Have  I  not 
outsinned  the  line  of  grace?  Do  you  not 
perceive  any  mortal  symptoms  upon  mj  sins  ? 
Do  you  think  that  my  repentance  is  sincere, 
that  it  reaches  the  conditions  of  the  covenant, 
and  that  I  may  venture  my  salvation  upon 
the  reality  of  it?  Can  you  give  me  any 
solid  amiment  from  Scripture,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  divines,  that  the  promises  of  mercy 
can  extend  to  a  man  that  has  committed  such 
and  such  sins,  and  that  under  such  and  such 
circumstances?  And  that  I  do  not  all  this  I 
while  abuse  and  flatter  myself,  and  only  pre-  ' 
pare  for  an  eternal  disappointment?  Never  i 
did  any  client,  with  so  much  scruple  and 
solicitousness,  inquire  of  his  counsel  about  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  his  title,  when  he 
was  to  go  to  law  for  all  his  estate,  and  to  see 
his  whole  fortune  canvassed  at  the  bar,  as 
a  man  in  this  condition  will  dispute  his  title  to 
heaven,  and  argue  his  several  doubts  and  mis- 
givings with  his  spiritual  guide  or  confessor. 

No  sinner,  be  he  never  so  hardy  and  re- 
solved, must  think  to  keep  up  the  same  stout- 
ness of  heart,  when  he  is  just  a  stepping  into 
the  other  world.  No,  these  are  usually  the 
sad  accents  and  language  of  the  dyins  sinner, 
when  he  perceives  his  time  spent,  and,  in  the 
prospect  of  his  approaching  end,  lies  farther 
bemoaning  himself,  —  ' 

Oh  that  I  were  to  live  over  my  former  dajrs 
again !  that  I  could  command  back  some  of 
those  portions  of  time  that  I  sacrificed  to  my 
vice,  to  the  humour  of  my  companions,  and 
to  those  vanities  that  now  serve  only  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  folly,  and  to  upbraid  me  to 
my  fiice  I  Oh,  that  I  had  employed  myself 
in  those  severities,  that  I  then  laughed  at  as 
the  needless,  affected  practices  of  brainsick, 
melancholy  persons !  my  work  had  not  been 
now  to  do,  when  my  time  of  working  is  ex- 
pired. 

I  shall  dose  up  all  with  that  excellent 
counsel  of  the  preacher,  Ecclesiastes,  ix.  10, 
**  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might :  for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  (and 
I  may  add  also,  nor  working  out  a  man's  sal- 
vation,) **  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 
And  going  thither  we  all  are  apace :  where- 
fore, tinea  after  a  Csw  days  comes  death,  and 
after  death  judgment^  and  after  judgment  an 
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ctarnal,  Qochangeable  condition  ;  surely  it 
mieenit  os  dl  so  to  acquit  ourseWes  in  the 
wvenl  purts  of  our  Christian  profession,  that 
we  nuLj  be  able  to  leave  the  world  with  that 
Baying  of  the  blened  apostle,  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight.  I  have  finished  mv  course,  I 
hmre  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is 
laid  np  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

Which  God  of  hit  mercy  at  last  bestow 
upon  aa  all :  to  whom  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, ai  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
Amen. 


SERMON  IV. 

FBSACBBD  AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF 
DB  0BTH  WARD,  BISHOP  OF  OXON. 


illMt  ODto  thb  people  a  fniced  bmen  wall :  and 
At7  dun  flfht  afabiM  thtc,  taut  tliey  ihall  not  prevail  agalnit 
tha«:  forlamwUhlheetonvftlMt  and  dellTer thee,  Mlth 
tlw  Loid.**^  Jn.  XT.  so. 

I  8HALL  not  pretend  to  derive  espiseopacy 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  some  do  presby- 
tery from  Jethro,  in  his  humble  petition  and 
adrlce  to  Moses  concerning  the  government  of 
the  Jews.  Which  presbytery,  though  some 
call  the  rod  of  Aaron,  vet  it  more  resembles 
those  rods  of  Jacob,  as  being  designed  to  mid- 
wive  a  piebald,  mixed,  ringstrakcd  progeny  of 
ehnieh  gOTcmors  into  the  world.  However, 
it  is  well  that  we  see  from  whence  it  first 
came,  even  from  Midian,  a  heathenish  place, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  true  worship  of 
God,  then  confined  only  to  the  Jews. 

But  it  is  pity  that  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  deambe  the  office  of  those  elders,  as  well 
as  mention  the  name ;  we  reading  scarce  any 
tfalM  at  them  there,  but  that  some  of  them 
scufned  with  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  elasiis 
of  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  As  also  of 
their  idohitry,  (Eiekiel,  vi.)  And  of  their  pri- 
▼ate  examination  of  Susanna  in  the  story  of 
JDaniel ;  which  book,  though  it  bo  apocryphal, 
yet  the  practice  remains  authentic  and  can- 
onieal. 

I  say,  I  shall  not  derive  episcopacy  from 
the  Jewish  model ;  though,  if  I  would  take 
th«ir  liberty  to  use  allusions  for  arguments,  I 
night  argue  a  superintendence  of  bishops 
over  presbjTters  from  the  superiority  of  the 
priests  over  the  Levites,  much  better  than  they 
can  found  their  discipline  upon  the  word 
Wclir,  catching  at  the  bare  letter,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  stripping  the  word  from 
the  sense :  and  also  with  much  more  probabi- 
lity than  their  cor^phens  in  Queen  £lizabeth*s 
time  argned  their  discipline  from  Psalm 
ezxii.  6,  that  in  Jenualem    there  are  set 


thrones  of  judgment."  By  which  it  seems 
they  would  be  kings  as  well  as  priests,  and 
reign  as  well  as  rule,  dashing  the  princes  of 
the  earth  like  a  potter's  vessel,  (an  expression 
which  they  much  delight  in,^  till,  at  length, 
they  crouched  to  the  holy  discipline,  kissed 
the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  so  acknowledged  their 
elders  for  their  betters. 

But  siirt'ly  this  I  may  argue  solidly ;  that 
if  G(m1  instituted  such  a  standing  superiority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  priests  over  the  Levites, 
then  those  two  things  follow  : 

1 .  That  such  a  superiority  is  not  in  itself 
absolutely  irregular  and  unlawful. 

2,  That  neitlier  does  it  carry  in  it  an  anti- 
pathy and  contrariety  to  the  |)Ower  of  godli- 
ness. 

And  yet  upon  these  two  suppositions,  as 
upon  two  standing  truths,  all  their  calumnies 
are  commenced  ;  us  if  there  were  something 
in  the  very  vital  constitution  of  such  a  subor- 
dination, that  was  irrecoiicileable  to  the  power 
of  Rodliness.  As  in  respect  of  the  civil  power, 
Calvin,  in  his  commentary  upon  Daniel,  chap 
V.  21,  that  it  is  common  to  all  kings  to  jostlo 
out  God  from  his  government ;  a  good  plea 
for  his  abetting  the  ejection  of  the  lawful 
prince  of  Geneva  from  his  government  and 
prerogative. 

But  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  matter :  I  do 
not  say  that  Jeremy  was  a  bishop,  nor,  with 
an  exact  parallel,  argue  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  we  know,  that,  in  things  of  a  most  difte- 
rent  nature,  we  may  yet  so  sever  their  peculiar 
determining  differences,  as  to  leave  some  one 
general  reason  in  which  they  ni ny  unite  and 
agree ;  so  here,  setting  aside  the  peculiar  dif- 
ferences of  the  Jewish  and  the  Cliristian 
economy,  there  is  a  general  nature  of  goveni- 
uient  in  which  both  correspond.  And  there- 
fore, what  concerned  Jeremy,  as  a  church- 
governor,  may  with  good  logic  be  applied  to 
a  bishop. 

Though  indeed  the  correspondence  hero 
may  extend  to  more  peculiar  and  ])ersonal  re- 
semblances ;  for  might  not  our  bibhops  lately 
take  up  and  appropriate  to  themselves  that 
complaint  of  Jeremy,  (in  chap.  xv.  10,)  **  I 
have  wronged  no  man,  I  have  neitlier  lent 
on  usury,  nor  have  men  lent  to  mo  on  usury, 
and  yet  every  man  curses  me?"  Were  they 
not  also,  like  Jeremy,  prsecutcd  from  prison 
to  prison,  and,  like  hmi,  traduced  as  secret 
friends  and  parties  with  Babylon,  and  put 
into  the  dungeon  for  their  impartial  speaking 
their  consciences?  And,  lastly,  notwithstand- 
ing their  piety,  hospitality,  and  moderation, 
have  they  not,  with  Jeremy,  seen  a  sad  and 
uncomfortable  issue  of  all  their  ministerial 
labours,  and  been  forced  to  second  their  pro- 
phecies with  lamentations  ? 

But  now  to  enter  upon  the  words  ;  we  have 
in  them  these  three  things  considerable  : 

I.  God*8  qualification  of  Jeremy  to  be  an 
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!  orerseer  in  his  chnrch  ;  I  will  make  thee  a 
j  fenced  brazen  wall." 

1     II.  The  entertainment  that  he  should  meet 

\  with  in  the  administration  of  hb  office,  they 

j  shall  fight  a^inst  thee." 

'  III.  The  issue  and  suocess  of  this  opposi- 
tion, that,  through  Grod's  eminent  and  pecu- 
liar assistance,  *'they  should  not  prevail 
against  him." 

;  I.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  God's  qua- 
lification of  Jeremy  to  his  charge,  ''I  will 
make  thee  a  brazen  fenced,  wall."   Now  a 

'  wall  imports  these  two  things : 

1.  Enclosure. 

2.  Fortification. 

1.  It  implies  enclosure.  Grod  did  not  think 
fit  to  leave  his  church  without  enclosure, 
open,  like  a  common,  for  every  beast  to  feed 
upon  and  devour  it.  Commons  are  always 
bare,  pilled,  and  shorn  as  the  sheep  that  feed 
upon  them.  And  our  experience  has  shewn 
us,  as  soon  as  the  enclosures  of  our  church 
were  plucked  up,  what  a  herd  of  cattle  of  all 
sorts  invaded  it.  It  contained,  as  commons 
usually  do,  both  multitude  and  mixture. 

God  said  to  Mosc«,  Pull  off  thy  shoes,  for 
the  place  upon  which  thou  standest  is  holy 
pound  which  command  would  have  been 
but  of  little  force  amongst  us,  where  the 
eround  has  been  therefore  counted  common 
Because  holy  ;  church-lauds  have  been  every 
one's  claim,  free  and  common  to  all  but  to 
churchmen  ;  even  as  common  as  the  church- 
yard itself ;  one  to  be  possessed  by  the  living, 
the  other  by  the  dead. 

And  the  offices  of  the  church  were  as  pros- 
titute as  her  revenues  ;  every  one  would  be  a 
labourer  in  that  field  from  whence  they  ex- 
pected so  fair  a  harvest.  Here  a  brewer, 
here  a  cobbler,  there  a  butcher ;  a  fair  tran- 
slation from  the  killing  of  one  flock  to  the 
feeding  of  another. 

We  bave  Christ  comparing  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  that  is,  the  church,  to  traffic,  to  mer- 
chandise: but  we  might  compare  ours  to  a 
fair,  in  which  there  was  a  general  confluence 
and  appearance  of  all  tradesmen  ;  and  he  that 
had  broke  in  any,  presently  set  up  in  divinity. 

Wherefore  to  stave  off^  the  profane  intru- 
sions of  the  rabble  for  the  future,  we  must 
have  an  enclosure,  and  a  hedge  will  not 
serve  the  turn.  So  many  rotten  stakes  of  lay- 
governors  will  not  raise  a  fence;  a  hedge 
that  surrounds  an  orchard  may  harbour  those 
thieves  that  intend  to  rob  it. 

No ;  one  brazen  wall,  one  diocesan  bishop, 
will  better  defend  this  enclosed  garden  of  the 
ohurch,  than  a  junto  of  five  hundred  shrubs, 
than  all  the  quicksets  of  Geneva,  all  the 
thorns  and  brambles  of  presbytery. 

2.  A  wall  imports  fmifieation.  No  city 
can  be  secure  without  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
standing  inanimate  army ;  a  continual  de- 
fence without  the  help  of  defenders. 


There  is  no  robbery,  but  the  wall  is  first 
broke ;  no  invasion,  but  it  enters  through  the 
ruins  of  this.  And  therefore  David  puts  up 
this  for  Sion,  (Psalm  cxxii.  7,)  Peace  be 
within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy 
bulwarks.  Indeed  it  had  therefore  peace  ; 
and  prosperity,"  because  it  had  **  walls  and 
bulwarks."  I 

Something  must  encircle  the  church  that 
will  both  discriminate  and  protect  it  And 
the  altar  must  be  railed  in,  not  only  for  dis-  i 
tinction  but  defence.  | 

And  such  a  thing  is  a  church-governor,  a  | 
well-qualified  bishop.   It  is  he  that  must  ' 
secure  the  church,  and  not  the  little  inferior  | 
pastors  about  him.    There  is  as  much  dif-  : 
ference  between  his  protection  and  theirs, 
as  there  is  between  being  encompassed  by 
one  continued  wall,  and  by  a  rank  of  little 
hills. 

It  was  Moses,  and  not  the  elders  of  Israel, 
that  stood  in  the  gap ;  and  for  our  own  parts,  j 
if  we  would  determine  upon  whom  to  place  | 
our  government,  certainly,  of  all  others,  those  , 
persons  are  most  unfit  to  stand  in  the  gap 
that  first  made  it  1 

We  have  seen  now  what  is  imported  in  this 
metaphor  of  a  wall,  as  applied  to  a  church- 
governor.  Which  title  that  he  may  make 
good  and  verify,  there  are  required  in  him 
these  three  qualifications : 

1.  Courage,  which  leads  the  way  to  all  the 
rest;  a  wall,  nay,  a  brazen  wall,  will  not 
sometimes  prove  a  defence,  if  it  is  not  well 
manned.  Every  churchman  should  have  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier.  And  pray  let  us  make  an 
exchange;  the  soldiers  have  sufficiently  in- 
vaded the  ministers'  offices ;  let  ministers  now 
borrow  a  little  of  the  soldiers'  courage. 

Peter  was  a  resolute  and  a  bold  man,  and 
therefore  fit  to  feed  Christ's  lambs.  But  he 
that  is  timorous  and  flexible,  apt  to  decline 
opposition  when  he  can,  and,  i^-hen  he  can- 
not, to  yield  to  it,  will  be  jaded  and  rid  like 
an  ass ;  and,  like  a  pitcher,  he  will  be  took 
and  emptied  by  his  own  handle,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  church  and  the  reproach  of  his  function. 
He  will  be  used,  instead  of  being  obeyed  ;  and 
men  will  make  him  their  instrument,  instead 
of  their  governor. 

He  that  does  not  find  in  himself  a  courage 
to  withstand  the  boldness  and  violence  of  a 

Eroud  seducer  or  a  popular  schismatic,  betrays 
is  charge  in  the  very  undertaking  it.  A  ser- 
vile temper  in  any  one  is  unworthy  ;  but  a 
spirit  of  servitude  in  the  place  of  government  ; 
is  unnatural :  and  he  that  fears  does  something 
more  than  serve :  he  wears  his  white  in  his 
timorous  face,  and  therefore  deserves  not  to  , 
wear  it  in  his  sleeves.  ' 

The  greatest  attempts  in  the  world  thai 
have  failed,  have  miscarried  by  the  treachery 
of  this  one  quality,  irresolution.   Fear  is  a  , 
base  thing,  it  emlavef  a  man's  reason  to  hit  i 
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fiuicy  ;  and  for  tlie  most  i>art  procetnls  froui, 
but  always  looks  like  giiilt. 

And  it  agrees  to  no  man  living  so  ill,  as  to 
a  prelste  of  the  cnurch  ,  of  whose  qualities  if 
we  take  a  Burrej,  we  shall  find  that,  though 
learning  be  his  ornament,  piety  a  necessary 
property,  yet  resolution  is  his  very  essence  ; 
and  now,  especially,  is  the  want  of  it  inex- 
cusable, when  the  ground  is  firm  under  you, 
and  the  heavens,  as  vet,  fair  above  you  ;  and 
■11  the  prudeut  and  judicious  for  you,  that 
are  about  you. 

Shall  those  be  able  to  nose  and  outbrave 
you,  who  take  all  their  courage  from  guilt 
and  from  despair  ?  They  deride  and  tux  you 
for  bowing  and  cringing ;  pray  therefore, 
whatsoever  you  do,  do  not  bow  and  cringe  to 
them. 

2.  There  is  required  innocence  and  integ- 
rity. A  brazen  wall  admits  of  no  cracks  and 
flaws;  but  tliat  which  is  made  of  the  bnjier 
materials  of  mud  and  mortar,  of  a  corru])t 
eonscienee,  and  a  corrupter  conversation,  it 
gape*  into  chinks  and  hole?,  and  quickly  tot- 
ten,  being  weak  and  obnoxious. 

Hie  nmnu  fthencin  etCo, 
NB  eoudra  ribL 

Let  our  governors  expect  reproaches  and 
ealnmnies,  but  being  thrown  at  bnisis,  they 
will  never  stick,  upon  mud  they  will ;  clay 
cannot  mingle  with  brass  or  iron.  And  if 
men  throw  dirt,  it  will  not  fasten  till  it  meets 
with  dirt. 

A  biabop*!  integrity  is  the  best  way  to 
•ilenee  a  netious  minister.  Let  men  first 
wash  their  hands  in  innocency,  and  then  let 
them  eomptst  the  altar. 

Id  theae  stars  of  God*s  right  hand,  it  is 
their  power  indeed  that  gives  them  an  influ- 
cnoe,  but  it  is  their  innocence  that  makes 
them  shine.  Unblamcableness  of  life,  an  un- 
tainted pnreness  of  manners,  it  defends  the 
person  and  confirms  the  office ;  as  cleanliness, 
it  both  refreshes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ali^o 
strengtliens  the  body.  Rust,  it  not  only  de- 
faees  the  aspect,  but  also  corrodes  the  sub- 
stance ;  and  a  rusty  sword  does  execution  upon 
nothing  but  its  own  scabbard. 

ICothing  that  is  vicious  can  be  lasting ;  vice 
is  rotten,  and  it  makes  so.  Whatsoever  is 
wicked  is  also  weak;  (Ezek.  xvi.  30,)  "  Since 
thou  doest  these  things,  how  wcaK  is  thy 
heart  r  *  ^ 

The  enemies  of  the  church  may  fear  your 
power,  but  they  dread  your  innocence.  It  is 
this  that  stops  the  open  sepulchre,  and  beats 
back  the  accusation  upon  the  teeth  of  the 
accuser.  The  innocent  white,  it  is  a  trium- 
phant colour. 

And  believe  it,  when  all  these  calumniators 
shall  have  spit  their  venom,  it  will  be  found, 
that  an  unspotted  life  will  be  to  them  both  a 
confutation  and  revenge. 

For  sin  they  love,  that  is,  to  enjoy  it  in 


ihem  Helves,  hi  id  to  accuse  it  in  others ;  but 
God  forbid  that  we  should  so  far  gratify  their 
malice,  as  to  verify  their  invectives,  or  that 
any  crime  should  sit  blushing  upon  the  mitre. 

And  certainly  it  were  a  strange  and  a  shame- 
ful thing,  to  behold  vice  installed,  debauchery 
enthroniHl ;  and  to  have  the  whole  transaction 
only  the  solemnity  of  an  advanced  sin  and  a 
consecrated  impiety. 

^.  The  third  and  last  qualification  that  I 
shall  mention  is  authority  ;  it  is  to  be  n  fenced^ 
as  well  as  a  brazen  wall.  The  inwanl  finnness 
of  one  must  be  corroborated  by  the  exterior 
munitions  of  the  other. 

Coiinige  is  like  a  giant  with  his  hands  tied, 
if  it  has  not  authority  and  iurisdiction  to  draw 
forth  and  actuate  its  resolution.  Courage  is 
nothing,  if  it  is  not  backed  with  a  commis- 
sion. 

There  are  those  who  absolutely  deny  any 
jurisdiction  to  belong  to  the  church  ;  affinn-  \ 
ing,  that  nil  the  apostolical  sanctions  were  ■ 
rather  advice  than  law  ;  thus  making  the 
church-officers  to  he  onlv  like  a  colleeo  of 
physicians,  who,  when  tliey  consult  about, 
and  determine  any  matter  in  physic,  and  pre- 
scribe to  their  patients,  their  prescriptions 
command  nothing  by  way  of  authority,  but 
only  proj>osc  l>y  way  of  counsel.    Whence  it 
is  the  less  wonder,  that  Erastus,  a  physician, 
should  endeavour  to  reiluce  the  church  to  such  | 
an  imnginary  power.  | 

Others,  amongst  which  a  person  of  great  , 
learning  and  discontent,  though  they  proceed 
not  to  a  plain,  barefaced  denial  of  the  cliurch*s 
jurisdiction,  yet  they  deny  the  derivation  of  i 
it  from  Christ ;  and  derive' it  from  the  consent 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  voluntarily  choos- 
ing governors  and  a  government,  and  then 
submitting  themselves  to  their  jurisdiction. 

But  Go<l  forbid  that  the  church  should  be 
forced  either  to  follow  Erastus's  prescriptions, 
or  to  try  her  title  and  plead  her  cause  at  an  , 
adversary's  l^ar.  ' 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Now  Testament  inakcs 
mention  of  several  acts  of  ecclesiastical  juris-  | 
diction  perfonne<l  by  the  apostles  and  others. 
And  we  find  also  several  express  speeches  of 
Christ  that  do  evidently  endue  them  with 
such  a  jurisdiction.  But  we  read  not  a  word 
that  it  came  from  any  such  consent,  or  volun- 
tary submission  of  a  company  of  Christians 
combining  together,  and  choosing  their  own 
model ;  and  it  is  strange  that,  in  such  a  mat-  i 
ter,  the  antiquary  should  so  much  recede  from 
the  judgment  of  antiquity. 

But  Uianks  be  to  uo<l  that  our  church  has 
not  only  its  jurisdiction  from  Christ,  but 
also  a  superadded  overplus  of  confirmation 
from  the  secular  power,  which  has  piously  and 
prudently  provided  those  laws,  that  will  cer- 
tainly bind  up  her  breaches,  and  bring  onler 
out  of  confusion,  if  they  be  executed  with  the 
same  courage  with  which  they  were  enacte<l. 
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But  if  the  governors  and  trustees  of  the 
church's  power  fly  back,  and  shrink,  and  bury 
a  noble  law  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  bom,  may  not 
those  that  made  it  object  to  us,  that  they 
would  have  healed  us,  but  we  would  not  l>e 
healed  V*  May  they  not  also  use  that  speech 
of  oiur  Saviour  to  us,  "Behold,  now  your 
house  is  left  to  you  desolate  T  You  have  lost 
your  advantages,  and  overlooked  your  oppor- 
'  tunities. 

Does  it  become  a  man,  with  a  sword  by  his 
i  side,  to  beseech  ?  or  a  governor,  armed  with 

authority,  to  entreat  ?  He  that  thinks  to  win 
•  obstinate  schismatics  bv  condescension,  and  to 
{  conjure  away  those  evil  spirits  with  the  softer 
'  lays  and  music  of  persuasion,  may,  as  David 

in  the  like  case,  have  a  javelin  flung  at  his 

head  for  his  pains,  and  perhaps  escape  it  as 

narrowly. 

There  is  a  strange,  commanding  majesty  in 
two  thinffs,  truth  and  lawy  and  they  are  now 
both  on  the  church's  side ;  but  there  is  a  das- 
tardly poorness  in  guilt  and  faction,  that  will 
shrink  Wore  the  face  of  justice  and  the  aspect 
of  authority. 

And  let  faction  look  and  speak  big  in  a 
tumult,  and  in  the  troubled  waters  of  rebel- 
lion ;  yet  I  dare  vouch  this  as  a  truth  of  cer- 
tain event,  and  that  without  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  courage  assisted  with  law,  and 
Jaw  executed  with  courage,  will  assuredly 
prevail. 

Come  we  now  to  the  second  thing,  namely, 
II.  The  opposition  that  the  church-gover- 
nor thus  quaiifled  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
in  the  administration  of  his  office,  expressed 
in  those  words,  **  they  shall  fight  against  thee 
and  this  the^  are  like  to  do  these  three  ways  : 

1.  By  seditious  preaching  and  praying. 

2.  By  railing  and  libels. 

3.  And  thirdly,  perhaps,  by  open  force. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  they  will  assault  their 
^vemors  with  seditious  preaching  and  pray- 
mg.  To  preach  Christ  out  of  contention  is 
condemned  by  the  apostle ;  but  to  preach 
contention,  instead  of  Christ,  certainly  is  most 
abominable.  We  have  seen  men  preached 
into  schism,  lectured  into  sacriWe,  and  prayed 
into  rebellion  ;  the  very  pulpit  has  been  made 
to  undermine  the  church. 

We  have  been  robbed  and  plundered  in 
scripture  phrase,  and  have  heard  rapines  and 
bloodshed  not  only  jttstijledy  hut  ghnfled. 

People  in  the  mean  time  thronging  to  the 
church,  not  like  "doves  to  their  windows," 
but  like  eagles  to  their  prey ;  to  have  their 
appetites  enraged,  to  have  their  talons  whet 
against  government,  and  their  consciences 
fired  against  whatsoever  is  constituted  in 
church  and  state. 

Read  the  collections  of  sermons  upon  their 
bloody  thank^vings,  and  their  bloodthirsty 
humiliations,  and  upon  other  oecations  before 
the  two  houses^  which  are  lo  many  aatiref 
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against  government,  so  man^  declamations 
asainst  the  church  ;  every  line  and  period 
almost  spitting  poison  against  monarchy, 
asainst  discipline  and  decency ;  to  the  reproach 
of  that  exercise,  to  the  shame  of  their  calling, 
and  (so  far  as  it  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their 
practices'}  to  the  blot  of  Christianity  : 

I  say,  let  any  one  read  that  collection,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  that  magazine  of 
sermons,  and  then  let  him  confess  that  it  was 
the  sword  of  the  tongue  that  first  drew  and 
unsheathed  the  other. 

He  that  would  hear  an  invective  against  the 
ministry,  let  him  not  go  to  a  tavern,  to  a 
camp,  or  to  an  exchange,  but  let  him  repair 
rather  to  a  church.  And  when  his  occasions 
shall  carry  him  to  the  market-town,  to  furnish 
himself  with  other  commodities,  if  he  would 
be  furnished  also  with  a  stock  of  alignments 
against  loyalty  and  the  church,  let  him  leave 
the  market-place  a  while,  and  step  aside  into 
the  lecture. 

2.  Their  second  way  of  fighting  a^inst  the 
officers  of  the  church  will  be  by  railing  and  . 
libels.   I  may  seem  to  commit  an  absurdity, 
I  confess,  in  makins  this  a  different  head  from 
their  preaching  and  praying.   But,  consider- 
ing that  they  speak  from  the  press  as  well  as  ' 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  places  besides  . 
the  church,  we  must  admit  of  this  distinction.  | 

And  fortius  way  of  opposition,  by  virulent, 
unseemly  language,  odious  terms,  and  vilify- 
ing words,  none  ever  improved  their  talent  to 
such  a  height  of  perfection. 

The  reverend  fathers  of  the  church  were 
the  chief  mark  at  which  their  virulence  was  i 
levelled  :  and  for  these,  the  more  moderate  of 
their  opposers  were  contented  to  call  tlicui  by 
no  worse  names  than  "  whited  walls,  hypo- 
crites, painted  sepulchres,  scribes  and  phari- 
sees,  implacable  enemies  of  godliness,  limbs 
of  Antichrist,  retainers  to  the  whore  of 
Babylon.**  But  others,  who  had  a  greater 
measure  of  this  eift,  bestowed  u])on  them 
higher  titles,  as,  "  devils  incarnate,  murderers 
of  souls,  dumb  dogs and  some,  that  would 
tip  their  virulence  with  more  than  ordinary 
wit,  have  thought  fit  to  call  themi  "dumb 
dofls  that  could  only  bark  at  God's  people." 

I  could  give  you  a  larger  catalogue  of  these  , 
gentle,  pious.  Christian  expressions,  used  by 
the  brotherhood  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days ; 
though  since  much  augmented  with  several 
additions  and  enlargements  never  before  ex- 
tant, by  their  worthy  successors  and  true 
posterity ;  persons,  whose  mouths  are  too  foul 
to  be  cleansed,  and  too  broad  to  be  stopped. 

But  they  are  in  nothing  so  copious  and 
eloquent,  as  when  they  amplify  and  declaim 
upon  that  old,  beaten,  misapplied  theme  of 
persecution.  W hich  charge,  it  true,  yet  they, 
of  all  men  living,  were  the  most  unfit  to  make 
it.  But  I  shall  not  busy  myself  to  confute, 
mach  leM  to  retaliate  their  aspenuons. 
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a.  In  the  third  and  hut  place,  they  may 
oppoee  the  gOTemors  and  government  of  the 
nvrch  hr  open  force ;  and  this  is  fighting 
Meed ;  bat  yet  the  genuine,  natural  conse- 
quent of  the  other:  he  that  rails,  having 
opportunity,  would  rebel ;  for  it  is  the  same 
naliee  in  a  Tarions  posture,  in  a  different  way  ■ 
of  eruption  ;  and  as  he  that  rebels  shews  ! 
what  he  can  do,  so  he  that  rails  does  as  really  l 
demonstrate  what  he  would  do. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  itself  does  evince 
this,  mod,  what  is  yet  a  greater  reason,  ex- 
perience ;  and  he  that  wHl  not  believe  what 
ne  has  felt,  nor  credit  the  experience  of  twenty 
yearsy  deserves  to  undergo  it  for  twenty  years 
more. 

As  the  trumpet  gives  an  alarm  to  the  battle, 
so  bold  invectives  do  as  certainly  alarm  the  ; 
trumpet ;  it  is  the  same  breath  by  which  men  : 
:  Utter  the  one  and  blow  the  other.  { 
What  insurrections,  what  attempts,  what 
tumults  they  may  make,  we  know  not ;  but  ' 
we  Imow  their  principles,  and  we  have  suf-  > 
fieiently  seen  them  il]ustrate<I  in  their  prac-  , 
tiees ;  and  therefore  from  what  has  been  done, 
do  but  rationally  collect  what  may. 
I     We  have  hdrd  much  of  the  •*  power  of 
godlinesi^''  by  which  indeed  is  meant  only 
the  godly  party  being  in  power ;  and  the  I 
godly  party  with  them  are  those  who  have 
sworn  the  destruction  of  monarchy  and  of  | 
the  church,  and  liave  bewitched  the  people  | 
I  with  a  fiurdel  of  strange,  canting,  insignificant  ' 
words.  I 
I     And  let  men  know,  that,  notwithstanding  ' 
I  the  disguise  of  a  whining  expression  and  a 
demure  face,  there  is  no  sort  oi^ men  breathing 
-  who  taste  blood  with  so  ffood  a  relish,  and 
*  who^  having  the  power  of  the  sword  to  second  < 
;  their  "  power  of  godliness,"  would  wade 
1  deeper  in  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren,  and 
J  with  the  most  savaffe,  implacable  violence,  ■ 
,  tumble  all  into  connision,  ruin,  and  dcsola-  I 
I  tion. 

The  quicksilver  of  Geneva  is  a  thing  of  a 
▼iolent  operation,  and  cannot  lie  still  Ions, 
but  it  will  force  its  vent  through  the  bowels 
of  a  nation  ;  and  God  grant,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  pursed  out,  before  it  becomes  mor- 
tal and  incurable  :  and  give  us  the  defence  of  I 
a  prudent  jealousy,  to  beware  of  those  whose 
Icnralty  and  submission  lies  only  in  their  want 
01  occasion. 

We. have  now  despatched  the  two  first 
tbings  considerable  in  the  text ;  in  which,  as 
in  a  set  battle,  we  have  seen  the  armour  and 
preparations  of  defence  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  assault  and  opposition  in  the  second.  It 
remains  now, 

III.  That,  as  in  all  fights,  we  see  the  issue 
and  success,  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  these 
words;  ''but  they  shall  not  prevail  against 
tbee." 

It  is  a  bold  venture  to  foretell  things  future, 


because  it  is  infamous  to  lie  under  the  shame 
of  a  mistaken  prediction,  and  some,  if  they 
had  prophesied  less,  perhaps  would  have 
preached  better. 

Things  future  fall  under  human  cognizance  I 
only  these  two  ways  :  ] 

r.  By  a  foresight  of  them  in  their  causes.  | 

2.  By  divine  revelation. 

For  the  first  of  these,  moral  causes  will  i 
afford  but  a  moral  certainty  ;  but  so  far  as  the  j 
light  of  this  shines,  it  gives  us  a  good  prospect  , 
into  our  future  success. 

For  which  is  most  likely  to  prevail,  a  forco 
marshalled  into  ortier,  or  disraiiked  and  scat- 
tepwi  into  confusion  ?  A  forco  united  and  com- 
pacted with  the  strength  of  agreement,  or 
a  force  shrivelled  into  parties,  and  crumbled 
into  infinite  subdivisions?   A  government  , 
confirmed  by  age,  and  rooted  by  antiquity,  i 
and  withal  complying  with  the  conveniences  ; 
of  society,  or  a  government  sprung  up  but  . 

{resterday,  and  yet  become  intolerable  to-day ;  ■ 
lavine  the  rigour,  without  the  order  of 
discipline  ;  like  a  rod  or  twig,  both  for  its  ' 
smart  and  also  for  its  weakness  ?  j 

But  besides  the  arguments  of  reason,  we 
have  the  surer  ground  of  divine  revelation.  I 
God  has  engaged  his  assistance,  made  himself  | 
a  party,  and  obliged  his  omnipotence  as  a 
second  in  the  cause :  "I  am  with  thee  to  \ 
save  thee  and  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord.'*  ' 
We  have  something  more  to  plead  than  ' 
God*s  providence,  their  old  heathenish  argu-  , 
ment. 

We  have  his  word  for  our  rule,  and  his  i 
promise  for  our  support.  He  that  undertakes  i 
God's  work,  may,  by  a  legitimacy  of  claim,  \ 
challenge  his  assistance. 

Yet  neither  are  we  destitute  of  arguments  : 
from  providence,  so  far  as  they  may  be  pleaded.  . 
For  has  God,  by  a  miracle,  raised  a  church  = 
from  the  dead,  only  to  make  it  capable  of  a  ! 
second  destruction  ?  has  he  buoyed  it  up  from 
the  gulfs  and  quicksands  of  faction  ana  sacri-  ; 
leffe,  only  to  split  it  upon  the  rocks  of  a  new  . 
rebellion  ?   Has  ho  scattered  those  mists  of 
delusion,  discovered  the  cheat  of  a  long,  reli-  , 
gious  fallacy,  and  so  strangely  opened  men's 
eyes,  that  he  may  more  strangely  put  them 
out  again?    Or  will  Christ  invert  the  order 
of  his  works,  and  having  cured  us,  do  another  : 
miracle  only  to  make  us  blind  ? 

No  certainly  ;  for  as  God  does  not  create 
but  with  a  design  to  preserve,  so  ho  does  not  _ 
deliver  but  with  a  purpose  to  defend. 

But  you  will  say,  Does  not  our  own  late 
experience  stare  us  in  the  face,  and  confute  | 
this  assertion  ?  For  has  not  the  church  been  > 
exposed  to  the  lust,  fury,  and  rapine  of  her 
adversaries?  Have  they  not  prevailed  and 
trampled  upon  her?  Have  they  not  ruined, 
reformed,  and  torn  her  in  pieces  as  they 
pleased  ?  And  what  assurance  have  we,  that 
what  has  been  done  already  may  not  be  done 
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again  ?  And  tben  what  will  become  of  the 
truth  of  thisy    they  shall  not  prevail  against 

To  this  I  answer  two  things,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude :  — 

1.  That  even  those  enemies  of  the  church, 
in  the  late  dismal  swing  of  confusion,  did  not 

I  prevail  aeainst  her.   For  that  only  is  a  pre- 
vailing, that  is  a  final  conquest. 
But  this  was  only  a  cloud  that  hindered 

,  the  sunshine  for  a  while,  but  did  not  put  out 
the  sun.  A  veil  drawn  over  the  cnurch's 
face,  not  to  extinguish  her  beauty,  but  to 
hide  it  for  a  time.  In  short,  it  was  only  an 
interruption,  not  an  abolition  of  her  happi- 
ness. 

2.  But,  sceondly,  I  add,  that  he  who  is 
pillaged  or  murdered  in  the  resolute  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty,  is  not  properly  prevailed 
against. 

It  has  been  a  constant  tradition  of  the 
church,  that  Jeremy  himself,  to  whom  this  very 
promise  was  made,  was  barbarously  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  killed  in  E^vpt,  for  his  im- 
partial prophesying  ;  yet  still  this  promise 
was  the  word  of  ;  and  therefore  doubtless 
could  not  fa]\  to  the  ground,  however  the 
prophet  might. 

There  b  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
a  murder  and  a  conquest. 

So  that  should  God  again  let  loose  the  reins 
to  the  former  tyranny ;  should  he  once  more 
give  the  sword  to  faction,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
content, and  arm  the  diabolical  legion  that 
lately  possessed  us,  and  has  been  since  cast 
out ;  snould  he  commission  all  this  rabble  to 
I  harass  and  run  down  the  nation  with  plunders, 
I  bloodshed,  covenants,  and  sequestrations  ;  yet 
'  still  God  will  verify  these  words  to  every 
faithful,  courageous  officer  in  his  church, 
^they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee.'* 

Such  an  one  may  be  plundered,  indeed,  and 
yet  not  undone ;  he  may  be  sequestered,  im- 
prisoned, yea,  and  slain,  and  yet,  according 
to  the  soberest  judgment  of  reason,  not  con- 
quered. 

Some  may  now  think  that  the  work  of  this 
exercise  is  not  discharged,  unless  directions 
are  given  for  the  management  of  the  episcopal 
office ;  but  I  persuade  myself,  that  our  govem- 
!  ment  advances  none  to  this  office,  but  such  as 
are  able  to  direct  themselves.  However  I,  for 
my  part,  had  rather  promise  obedience,  than 
proffer  counsel  to  my  superiors. 

The  business  I  undertook  was  to  speak  en- 
couragement to  those  that  shall  sit  at  the 
stem  of  the  church  in  such  a  discouraging 
age,  and  to  tell  them,  that  God  will  make 
them  **  fenced  brazen  walls.^  And  he  that 
strikes  at  a  wall  of  brass  may  maul  his  own 
hands,  but  neither  shake  nor  demolish  that 

Wherefore,  let  the  furies  of  a  new  confusion 
break  forth,  let  the  spiritual  trumpets  sound 
another  march  to  reoelliou,  and  the  pal  pit 


drums  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  the  Devil, 
and  threaten  the  church  once  more. 

Yet  the  governors  of  it  may  here  take 
sanctuary  in  the  text ;  and,  with  confidence 
from  hence,  bespeak  their  opposcrs. 

Who  shall  fight  against  us  V  it  is  God 
that  iavet.  Who  shall  destroy  f  it  is  the  same 
God  that  delivers. 

To  which  God,  fearful  in  praises,  and  work- 
ing wonders,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  V. 

PART  I. 

*'PftuI,  a  wnrant  of  God,  and  an  apoctie  of  Jens  Chrbt, 
according  to  the  fUtb  of  Qod*t  elect,  and  the  acknowledging  ■ 
of  the  truth  which  is  after  godUnoM."  —  Trrra,  L  1.  I 

I 

In  the  last  words  of  this  verse,  about  which  I 
only  our  present  discourse  shall  be  concerned, 
we  nave  a  full  though  compendious  account  : 
of  the  nature  of  the  gospel,  ennobled  by  two  . 
excellent  qualities.   One,  the  end  of  all 
philosophical  inquiries,  which  is  truth;  the 
other,  tne  design  of  all  religious  institutions, 
which  is  aodltness;  both  united,  and  as  it 
were  blended  together  in  the  constitution  of 
Christianity. 

Those  who  discourse  metanhysically  of  the 
nature  of  truth,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  thing, 
affirm  a  perfect  coincidence  between  truth  and 
goodness ;  and  I  believe  it  might  be  easily 
made  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  per- 
fectly true,  but  what  is  also  really  good.  For 
although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  true 
propositions  may  be  framed  of  things  in 
themselves  evil,  yet  still  it  is  certain,  that  the 
truth  of  those  propositions  is  good.  Nothing 
80  bad  as  the  Devil,  or  worse  than  a  liar  ;  yet 
this  affirmation,  that  "  the  Devil  is  a  liar," 
is  hugely  true  and  very  good. 

It  would  be  endless  to  strike  forth  into  the 
elegies  of  truth ;  for  as  we  know  it  was  the 
adored  prize  for  which  the  sublimest  wits  in 
the  world  have  alwaj's  run  aud  sacrificed  their  | 
time,  their  health,  their  lives,  to  the  acquist 
of  it ;  so  let  it  suffice  us  to  say  here,  that  as 
reason  is  the  great  rule  of  man's  nature,  so 
truth  is  the  great  regulator  of  reason. 

I.  Now,  in  this  expression  of  the  ffospers 
being  "  the  truth  which  is  after  godliness," 
these  three  thin||p  are  couched  : 

1.  That  it  is  simply  a  truth. 

2.  That  it  is  an  operative  truth. 

3.  That  it  is  operative  to  the  best  of  effects, 
which  is  godliness. 
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And  first  for  the  first  uf  ;  it  is  a  iru:h, 
■nd  upon  that  accoan:  ilarvs  look  it»  nMi 
inqakitiTe  adTersvie»  in  the  f&c^.  The  ui  .?t 
intricate  and  mrnerioud  paaeages  in  it  ai« 
vouched  by  an  infinite  i-encity  :  and  truth  ii 
truth,  though  dot  bed  in  rilillcs,  auJ  «;:r- 
roanded  with  darkneu  an<l  ob»cun:y  ;  as  ::ie 
nm  haft  still  the  same  native,  inri«;n-ii:  bright- 
ncsa,  though  wrapp^il  ui*  in  a  cIjmL 

Eveu  thctoe  transctrndcut  triii^.-mas  of  the 
Triuitv,  the  ineaniatiun  uf  the  S^n  of  GvL 
and  the  rendmection  of  the  dead,  ther  all 
challenge  our  assent  npun  the  ^-ure  of  their 
truth.  And  that  thrte  is  one,  and  uuc  ihrw^ 
is  altogeihtrr  as  trae  as  that  thr«e  i*  tiircx, 
though  far  from  being  ao  plain.  It  i?  iiard 
iniieed  to  ojRceive  a  reparation  of  the  sAuie 
numerical  body  having  bvcn  trausfuruiiAl  by 
so  many  changes,  yet  we  have  the  divine 
word  for  it ;  and  death  itself  i?  no:  inure  sure 
than  that  men  shall  rise  from  the  dead. 

>'o«,  the  goepel  being  a  truth,  it  follows 
yet  farther,  that  if  we  run  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  its  principles,  nothing  can  be 
drawn  from  thence,  by  legitimate  and  certain 
conseqaenee,  bat  what  is  also  true.  It  is  im- 
pocsibie  for  truth  to  aflfonl  any  thing  but 
truth.  Every  such  principle  begets  a  oou se- 
quence after  its  own  likeness. 

2.  The  next  advance  of  the  gospel's  exccl- 
leney  is,  that  it  is  such  a  truth  as  is  ui'orativf . 
It  does  not  terminate  in  notion,  or  rt-^t  in 
bare  InactiFe  speculation,  but  from  the  head 
it  shoots  forth  into  the  hand,  and  sets  all  the  ! 
faculties  of  our  nature  at  work.  It  does  not 
dwfcll  iu  the  mind  like  furniture,  only  for 
ornament,  but  for  u^,  and  the  great  con'ofrrn- 
ments  of  life.  Mo&t  sorts  of  human  know- 
ledge are  like  the  treasures  of  a  covetous  man, 
got  with  labour  and  much  inilustry  ;  and 
being  got,  they  lie  locked  up  and  wholly  un-  ' 
em  ployed  ;  and  indeed  the  very  nature  of 
them  abstracts  from  practice.  The  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic,  niu^ic,  • 
and  the  like,  they  may  fill  tlje  min<l,  and  yet 
nerer  step  forth  into  one  experiment ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity 
is  quick  and  restless,  like  an  imjiriaoncd  flame, 
which  will  be  sure  to  force  it^  passage,  and  to 
display  its  briehtness. 

3.  The  third  and  highest  degree  of  its  per- 
fection is,  that  it  is  not  only  operative,  but 
also  operative  to  the  best  of  'pur(K>ses,  which  \ 
is  to  godliness ;  it  carries  on  a  design  for  ' 
heaven  and  eternity.   Some  thin^  are  in«ieed  i 
active,  but  the  design  of  their  action  is  trivial,  j 
cheap,  and  contemptible ;  so  that,  in  effect,  it  . 
is  no  more  than  a  sedulous  and  a  laborious  ' 
doinff  of  nothing;  which  kind  of  acfions, 
f>houTd  they  be  arrested  with  that  question. 
Cut  bono?  the  vanity  of  such  performances 
would  quickly  appear,  that  they  were  but  a 
shooting  without  any  aim,  a  raising  of  a 
bubble,  and  a  punuiug  of  the  wind.  Every 


thing  is  ennobk-d  by  its  desi^ni ;  and  an  action 
is  advanced  in  its  wurtli,  when  it  drives  at  an 
obji-ci  grand  and  necessary,  ^John.  xvii.  ow) 
'*This  is  life  eternal,  t.>  know  thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  whom  thou  ha&t  sent,  Christ 
Ji-sus."  I:  serves  the  two  greatest  interests 
in  the  world,  which  are  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  salvation  of  the  creature;  and 
this  the  g'.ispel  d.ii-s  by  being  "  the  truth 
mhich  is  afUT  godiint.>Sfr.'* 
\V!iich  word^  may  admit  of  a  double  sense : 
1.  T}.ut  ilic  gos|>o]  is  so  caile«i,  because  it 
ac'.ualiv  {TodLoes  the  effeots  of  godliness  iu 
th^ise  that  embrace  and  profi-ss  it.  2.  Tliat  it 
is  diri-c:ly  improvable  into  such  consequences 
and  dciiuxTtions,  as  have  in  them  a  natural  tit- 
ui->a,  if  cvmplieii  with,  to  engage  the  practice 
of  mankind  in  such  a  cvmrse. 

In  the  former  of  these  siuses  the  gospel 
cannot  uuiver^lly  sust^iin  this  appt.>llation  ; 
forasmuch  as  iu  many  hearts  it  i»  no  sooner 
Cunciived  but  it  provi-s  abort ivf  ;  and  like  the 
seed  falling  upon  stony  ground,  it  is  choked 
by  the  thonis  of  cares  and  lusts,  and  other 
c>Srruptions  growing  up  and  hindering  it,  so 
t!iai  it  never  brinjs  forth  fruit  to  perfection. 
Marv  entertain  principles  which  they  defy 
by  tlieir  practice's,  and  unlive  all  that  they 
have  believed ;  so  that  tliat  which  was 
iiiieMdt^i  for  the  cure  of  sin,  by  accident 
becomes  its  aggravation.  Wherefore  the 
latter  sense  only  can  take  place  here  ;  that  is, 
that  the  gospel.'  in  its  nature,  is  the  most  apt 
and  pro  {•or  instrument  of  holiness  in  the 
world,  the  most  naturally  productive  of  holy 
living  and  a  pioUs  convi-rM^tion  ;  unless  a  niau 
prevaricates  with  the  artichs  of  his  faith,  runs 
cuuhier  to  his  proftSsion,  and  acts  contradic- 
tion«. 

Now,  the  truth  that  we  have  declared  to 
have  thus  an  ii.tluence  upon  godliness,  con- 
sists in  those  two  things  :  — 

1.  A  right  notii>n  of  iiod. 

2.  A  right  notion  of  what  concerns  the  duty 
of  man. 

These  two  are  the  foundations  of  all  sound 
and  rational  piety  ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  so  it  is  also  of  great  difficulty, 
so  to  assert  and  state  each  of  thoae,  both  in 
their  just  latitude,  and  yet  within  their  due 
limits,  that  one  may  not  intrench  upon  or 
evacuate  the  other. 

It  highly  concerns  us  so  to  discourse  of  God 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  that  his  pr*  rogativ© 
of  being  the  first  caur^e  of  all  things,  and  both 
the  author  and  finisher  of  man's  salvation,  be 
not  infringed  by  such  assertions  as  of  necessity 
infer  the  contrary.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
side,  this  prerogative  of  God  is  to  be  defended 
with  such  sobriety,  as  not  in  the  mean  time 
to  leave  the  creature  no  scope  of  duty,  or  to 
render  all  exhortations  and  threatenings,  and 
other  helps  of  action,  absiinl  and  suj  ertluous. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  right  to  both  which, 
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appears  from  this ;  that  those  who  endeavour 
to  assert  one,  usually  encroach  upon  the  other. 

As  for  instance ;  some  of  those  who  manage 
the  defence  of  God's  prerogative  in  being  the 
first  cause  of  all  things,  and  sovereign  author 
of  our  salvation,  assert  that  the  creature  never 
advances  into  action,  but  by  an  irresistible 
predetermination  of  the  faculty  to  that  action ; 
upon  the  presence  of  which  predetermination 
the  faculty  cannot  but  act,  and  upon  the 
absence  or  defect  of  which  it  cannot  possibly 
move  or  determine  itself.  And  then,  over 
and  above  this  predetermination,  they  assert 
a  concurrence  ot  Grod  to  that  action  of  the 
power  or  faculty,  perfectly  the  same  with  that 
action.  Which  assertions,  in  spite  of  all 
qualifications  of  them,  leave  it  inapprehen- 
sible what  place  can  reasonably  be  left  for 
addressing  exhortations  to  the  will,  when  it  is 
not  at  all  in  its  power  to  proceed  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  exhorted, 
but  solely  in  the  power  of  him  that  exhorts. 

On  the  contrary  ;  those  who  would  redeem 
the  will  from  this  inactivity,  usually  extend  the 
freedom  of  it  to  that  compass,  as  to  make  God 
a  mere  stander  by  in  the  great  business  of  the 
soul's  salvation ;  it  being  at  the  courtesy  of 
the  will's  choice  and  acceptance,  whether  all 
that  God  does  towards  the  saving  of  a  man 
shall,  in  the  issue,  become  effectual  or  not 
effectual  to  that  purpose.  Such  will  not  allow 
any  thing  to  be  liberty  of  will,  but  a  perfect 
equilibrium  and  indifferency  of  choice  as  to 
food  or  evil ;  which  for  papists  to  assert,  who 
m  this  assertion  la^  the  foundation  of  their 
pretended  merits,  is  no  wonder;  but  why 
protestants  should  be  so  fond  of  it,  I  see  no 
reason  :  for  that  this  indifferency  to  good  and 
evil  is  not  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  essence 
of  the  will's  liberty,  is  clear  from  this ;  that 
then  the  saints,  who  are  confirmed  in  the  love 
of  God  and  goodness,  so  that  they  cannot  sin, 
or  choose  that  which  is  evil,  could  not  be  said 
to  love  God  freely ;  nor  the  devils  to  sin  freely, 
for  they  cannot  choose  but  sin  ;  nor  Christ  to 
have  done  actions  of  holiness  freely,  for  he 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Besides  that  the 
supposition  of  original  sin,  and  the  total  de- 

f>ravation  of  man's  nature,  renders  such  a 
iberty  in  those  that  are  not  renewed  by 
baptism  strangelv  absurd  ;  for  it  is  an  ap- 
parent making  oi  a  corrupt  tree  to  bring  forth 
good  fruit. 

But  you  will  say,  that  this  nullifies  all  ex- 
hortations to  piety ;  since  a  man  in  this  case 
cannot  totally  come  up  to  the  thing  he  is  ex- 
horted to.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the 
consequence  does  not  hold  :  for  an  exhortation 
is  not  frustrate,  if  a  man  be  but  able  to  come 
up  to  it  partially,  though  not  entirely  and 
perfectly.  As,  take  a  man  under  the  original 
depravation  of  nature ;  though  in  this  con- 
dition he  cannot  avoid  all  sin,  both  as  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  action,  yet  there  is 


no  particular  sin  but  he  may  forbear ;  though  ' 
the  imperfection  and  obliquity  of  the  end  or 
motive  inducing  him  so  to  forbear  it,  makes  , 
the  manner  of  that  fort>earance  not  wholly 
void  of  fault.  A  man  unregeneratc,  and  un- 
renewed by  grace,  may  choose  whether  he 
will  be  drunk,  fornicate,  or  swear ;  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  be  acted  to  these  forbear- 
ances, out  of  a  love  to  God,  to  piety,  or  virtue ; 
and  yet  if  they  proceed  not  from  such  a  prin- 
ciple, such  forbearances  are,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  but  faulty  and  imperfect.  | 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  giving  an  account  ' 
of  these  matters  there  is  a  knot  on  both  sides ; 
and  that  upon  a  nice  screwing  of  consequences, 
not  easily  to  be  resolved ;  yet  surely  it  con- 
cerns us  so  to  discourse  of  these  points  in 
general,  as  neither  to  clip  the  divine  preroga-  i 
tive,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tie  up  the  | 
creature  so,  as  to  undermine  duty  by  taking 
away  the  energy  of  precepts,  threatenings,  and  j 
exhortations. 

II.  To  proceed  therefore.   There  are  three  i 
things  that  I  shall  deduce  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  gospel's  being  the  truth  according  ' 
to  godliness :  1 

1.  That  the  nature  and  prime  essential 
design  of  religion  is  to  be  an  instrument  of 
good  life,  by  administering  arguments  and 
motives  inducing  to  it. 

2.  That  so  much  knowledge  of  truth  as  is  [ 
sufficient  to  engage  men's  lives  in  the  prac-  i 
tice  of  godliness,  serves  the  necessary  ends  of 
religion. 

For  I  shew,  if  godliness  were  the  design,  it 
ought  also,  by  conse<^uence,  to  be  the  measure 
of  men's  knowledge  in  this  particular. 

3.  That  whatsoever  doth  in  itself  or  its 
direct  consequences  undermine  the  motives  of 
a  good  life,  is  contrary  to  and  destructive  of 
Christian  religion. 

1.  That  the  nature  and  prime  essential  de- 
sign of  religion  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  good 
life,  by  administering  arguments  and  motives 
inducing  to  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  to  produce 
reasons  and  proofs  for  such  a  proposition  were 
wholly  needless  and  vain  ;  yet  since  the  capri- 
cious and  fantastic  notions  of  some  men  have 
made  it  much  otherwise,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
clear  up  the  assertion  I  have  laid  down  by 
these  arguments : 

1.  The  first  is,  because  religion  designs  the 
service  of  God,  by  gaining  over  to  his  obe- 
dience that  which  is  most  excellent  in  man, 
and  that  is,  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  con- 
tinual  converse.  That  these  are  the  most  con- 
siderable  is  clear  from  hence ;  because  all  other 
actions  naturally  proceed  in  a  subserviency  to 
these.  As  the  actions  of  a  man's  understand- 
ing, directing,  and  of  his  will  commanding, 
they  are  all  designed  for  the  regulation  of  his 
constant  behaviour ;  and  that  which  is  the 
end  to  which  other  things  are  designed,  is,  as* 
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ncfa,inoreezedlciii  thu  -Jiose  ••I-icfciiii^tU 
b  thmt  «a. 

2.  Tfae  design  of  rdig^  vQ  U  miu'?  iolr^i.:::: 
bat  men  ve  not  s^rtd  as  th^^y  u.  re 
kno^ng^  or  weot  to  mc-rt  pr.7-j(?i::-  r.?.  \\z 

they  are  more  pio-:?  than  o:L-.r*.  Pra^::  .^ 
■  the  thiDg  thai  anciirt-:  I>>ijr  :  a-  >i 
bith  without  «oru  exp  irt*,  ac  ;  •►x-rr.*-* 
B  dea4  tLin^  a  araa&,  &T.  i  ex.: r 
noiMtne  to  GoJ;  wh«j,  eTcc  x^j  ::.  .-^  w:'^ 
knov  the  be*t  tLicg?,  prw!:-jctc«?  r.-j  l!'--?;:.^ 
till  ther  do  them.  Up-jn  th*?  grour.  i  is 
that  when  a  man  vouIU  ^t:.«r  ••i-x^  t%.ri;f-r- 
able  adforance  of  h'n  furore  c^-^:^. •:o'.'»  r.  .: 
for  eTidenees  from  Lis  kr-.-wI.-fje,  a': J 
the  boMceas  of  Li*  bviief,  l-u:  fr^m  Li^ 
DCMy  and  the  ?€venl  iLstanct^  of  a  h-.iy  life, 
the  only  infallible  •iemousinft'.i'^n  of  a  net: re 
heart ;  othervis^r,  it  ii  prolcblc  thi;  1.- 11  is 
paved  vith  the  Lea*!?  of  the  kzio^i  :7  z  ar.  i  t:.e 
wIeVed,  and  ihe  ckiaK/gne  of  ir.e'  'iiiLir^d 
matie  np  of  tuch  as  knem-  iiieir  o.^U:r*a 
au^l  did  ic  Dot. 

3.  A  third  argument  is  from  hence.  tLnt 
the  diacriminatiij^  rx-^lkncy  -  f  C:ir;>::ai.l:y 
eansUu  not  so  m::ch  in  il.i^l  i:  lii^ojver- 
more  sublime  tmtL:,  or  in-i>>>  :  u.or?  -fxc^-ile::: 
pieeeptA  than  phil'^[  !:\-,  •  i:  li^^-s  '.'ii* 
al^,)  as  that  it  stgjtsta  m^rc  S\acio':-ar^> 
nenta  to  enforce  ti.e  jjvrfvmjince  of  i 
preceptwS  than  any  other  rciigiuu  or  iii-:i:u::vn 
whatloever.  Compare  :ric-j.rcot  pt?  of  Py;ha- 
gona^  of  the  stoics,  and  of  C{jri9:t:in  rtliiioii  : 
I>oes  Christian  r»:-li^0R  commend  f*ic-ty 
wards  God,  and  justice  tu  our  neighU  ur  ? 
Duet  it  arraini  ritious  affections  and  corn.r  t 
dewes  ?  Sodo  they.  Wherein  thtn  ha«  it  tie 
preeminenee?  Why  in  thi»  ;  that  after  thvy 
bad  taagiit  the  world  their  duty,  wLit  ttey 

\  were  to  do^  and  what  not  to  do,  they  had  n«j 
I  ai^^ments  prevalent  wiih  the  nature  of  nit-n. 
abore  their  contrary  profiension?,  to  biud 
them  over  to  such  practices. 

But  Christianity  has  backed  all  its  precepts 
vith  eternal  life  and  etenial  death  to  the 
performers  or  negletters  of  them  ;  whereas 
pbilofophy  couM  do  nothing,  but  by  taking 
in  the  assistance  of  fabulous  storie*'  or  by 
telling  men,  that  virtue  was  a  sufficient  re- 
wani  to  itself;  which,  upon  all  cxpcrit-nce, 
hai  been  found  an  argument  iafinitely  short, 
and  unable  to  bear  up  tlie  practice*  uf  n:vn, 
eontrary  to  the  solicitations  of  their  opfiosite, 
impetuous  eorruptions. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  argument  is  from 
this :  that  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
religions  in  the  world,  yet  men  hereafter 'will 
generally  be  CMidemned  for  the  same  things, 
that  i«,  2or  their  breaches  of  morality.  Men 
shall  be  condemned  for  being  false,'  lustful, 

'  injurious,  profane,  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God,  and  the  like.  But  these 
are  the  sins  of  all  nations,  and  are  universally 
found  in  the  profession  of  all  religions. 


I:  is  c*.r.frSe«.d  then?  siia'i  I*  an  3^.>PS(&ion 
:o  mer.'s  g^.I:,  ar.i  more  or  Its«  fue!  aadcd  to 
:hi!r  t.-mie!.:*,  ao>.r::r  j  as  :he  rtii^ivc  they 
liTrd  tn  icr  a.im;L:?:croi  to  ihtm  clearer  or 
•:lr^'-rer  a:vi  ir...re  or  less 

J  r-  :  ::.?:r-.;:; .  r.?  Vac  cxers!*>r  of  piety  ; 
«..::.-.r-* i-c,  ii.-.::  .-r.-iii  i.o:  s-.-  ni-ch  l-*-  c  n- 
•i-ii.x.'  i  t.-.-:  :t'>.t::.2  of  ridiit*  siii  Lard 
:.  .t-i,  a?  f-.-r  :  Tii:>r  ;  vf  r  "a:::  du:ie» ; 
fjT  >  »*.-:::;  T:'..r..ii  iriv.^  a:  ;  r.-t 
: ■:•  : : :  •- n.»  :/ *  c». -."t  j : : .  n?,  l- 1  to  n?c: ;fy 
ti.eir  r:.in::rr«. 

At.  i  are  bri^^y  my  reas^-ns  for  the 

r.r>:  .:'.»i-c::  jn  in-m  i;»e  wvrJ-.  namely,  that 
i:a:-rr  ai.-i  jrinie  tss^iiiial  liesign  of  reli- 
g^ -n  is  :»j  l<  an  i:  -tr-mcL:  of  gxJ  life,  by 
aou.:i.i;tcri'.:g  argumcLi^  and  motives  indu«:- 
ir.z  :o  i:. 

i.  A  ?*ojrd  inference  from  ihegc-sf^rs  being 
t:.e  :r-:L  aci>.T  :ii'£:  to  ^.-iliiiess  is  this  : 

Ti.il  sij  m-ich  'kiiT  wi».-;£e  of  tn:th  as  is 
sTiScivr.:  \»f  Kvzyzi-  n^ti/s  livi-?  in  the  practice 
of  s«.rv.*  tiiv  i.t\>.s5ary  ends  of  reli- 

g^  .r.  :  for  if  ?'.-i!ir.i.:»s  l-e  :he  o«i;n.  i:  oi:ght 
u'.^j,  by  c-ji  ^-I'.'.LO'.'.  *'j  l-e  tl.e  miaai.re  of 
n...r.**  ki.owli.sc  in  par.ioular;  which 
I  ir.s  'i-- rati'jii.  wt  '.I  a'.«i  -.iuiy  i ui proved,  wuu Id 
•iis-c-i'ver  how  i.t«.i!if?s  i:  :%  to  say  no  more, 
::.'»:  irnorai;!  f- Ii-  sI.vulJ  t-*.-  ivt  io^.  read 
iii.l  yl'i^r  of  wri!!!.?*  I  Lai  ihty  «io  not  uinitr- 
staLd.  TiiO  priiicipits  of  Ciiristiani-.y,  britriy 
ai.d  ca:«:hi5ticaliy  taught  ti.em.  is  euough  t«j 
save  their  v-uis  ;  but.  oii  the  oihcr  hand,  tluy 
u.ay  r»?aii  li.eUiselvi-j  iiito  sucli  opmions  and 
[«:r^u:^:oii%  a*  iiiay  at  length  destroy  a 
goveniui-:!.!.  r.r.?  a  wl.oit  kingdom;  and 
for  this  I  shall  not  ^<.xk  fur  ar^uiiiints,  afur 
iXf-enence- 

3.  The  third  an- 1  great  cor^>i':ence,  from 
the  gosf<r<  Uirz  ihe  truth  ac«.oraing  to  pod- 
lini-ss,  shall  be  this  : 

That  whatsoever  d*j€*  in  its^L-lf,  or  its  direct 
conse<ii:ences,  undermine  the  motives  of  a  eo«jd 
life,  is  contrary  to,  and  destructive  of  Ciiris- 
tian  religion. 

>'ow  the  doctrines  that  more  immediately 
concern  a  good  life  are  reducible  to  these  three 
hca.Is: 

1.  Such  as  concern  the  justidcation  of  a 
sinner. 

2.  Such  as  concern  the  rule  of  manners. 

3.  And  such  as  concern  repiijtance. 

All  which  thine*  are  such  vital  ingredients 
of  religion,  that  an  error  in  any  of  tiieui  i  -  like 
poison  in  a  fountain,  which  must  certainly 
convey  death  and  contagion  to  every  one  that 
shall  taste  the  streams.    It  will  be  of  some 
moment,  therefon-,  to  bring  t!ie  doctrines  that 
lie  under  tliese  several  heads  to  a  particiilar 
'  examination,  thai  so,  having  a  distinct  view 
of  life  and  death  U-fore  us,  we  may  both  secure 
our  choice  ami  direct  our  practice, 
j     First  of  all,  then,  concerning  the  juslifica- 
i  tion  of  a  sinner.    The  great  business  that  we 
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have  in  this  worid  is,  to  endeavour  to  be  saved, 
uud  the  means  to  that  is  to  be  justified.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  great  mark  at  which  all  our 
actions  are  to  be  levelled,  the  great  prize  for 
which  we  run  ;  and,  consequently,  if  it  is  not 
stated  and  proposed  to  us  upon  such  terms  as 
shall  employ  and  call  fortn  the  utmost  at- 
tempts of  the  soul,  the  nerves  of  piety  are  cut, 
and  obedience  is  overlaid  by  taking  away  its 
necessity.  How  this  may  be  done,  let  us  take 
a  brief  survey : 

1.  First  then,  that  doctrine  that  holds  that 
the  covenant  of  erace  is  not  established  upon 
conditions,  and  that  nothing  of  performance 
is  required  on  man's  part  to  gWe  him  an  in- 
terest in  it,  but  only  to  befleve  that  he  is 
justified ;  this  certainly  subverts  all  the  mo- 
tives of  a  good  life.  But  this  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  antinoroians ;  and  the  foundation  of 
this  they  have  laid  in  another  wild,  erroneous 
assertion,  that  every  believer  was  actually 
justified  from  eternity,  and  that  his  faith  is 
only  a  declaration  of  this  to  his  conscience, 
but  no  ways  effective  of  any  alteration  of  his 
state  or  condition.  Justified  in  the  sight  of 
God  he  was  before  his  belief,  but  his  belief  at 
lenffth  gives  him  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  so 
makes  him  not  more  safe,  but  more  confident 
than  he  was  before. 

But  certainly  this  inevitably  takes  away  the 
necessity  of  godliness,  for  it  asserts,  that  a 
sinner,  and  an  ungodly  person,  while  such, 
may  stand  justifi^  Wore  God.  For  the 
better  understanding  of  which  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  sinner 
in  a  double  r^pect :  1.  In  respect  of  the  law, 
as  having  not  continued  in  all  things  written 
in  the  law,  to  do  them.  2.  In  respect  of  the 
gospel,  as  having  not  believed  and  repented  ; 
which  are  the  terms  upon  which,  through 
Christ,  we  are  accepted  as  righteous. 

As  for  the  former  of  these  respects,  all  men 
are  sinners  upon  a  legal  score,  as  not  having 
performed  an  entire,  indefective,  legal  obe- 
dience. But  in  the  latter  sense,  upon  evange- 
lical allowances,  a  man  that  believes  is  not 
counted  to  be  in  a  state  of  sin,  though  legally 
he  is. 

Now  the  foremen tioned  doctrine  allows 
Justification  to  these  sinners  also  ;  for  if  a  man 
is  actually  and  perfectly  justified  from  all 
eternity,  whereas  he  comes  but  in  some  period 
of  his  life  to  believe  and  repent,  does  it  not 
invincibly  follow,  that  he  was  justified  before 
that  belief  and  repentance;  and,  consequently, 
while  he  was  under  an  estate  of  unbelief  and 
impenitence?  which  assertion  is  the  very  bane 
of  all  piety  and  gospel  obedience.  It  dashes 
all  industry  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  lodges  a 
man's  hands  in  his  bosom,  and  renders  a  pious 
life  superfluous  and  prccariuus. 

2.  That  doctrine  that  teaches  that  a  man 
may  be  accepted  with  God  for  the  righteous- 
nets  and  merits  of  other  saints,  poisons  and 


perverts  the  nature  of  justification,  so  as  to  i 
render  it  utterly  ineffectual  to  engage  men  in 
a  course  of  godliness.  For  if  there  is  a  trea- 
sury of  good  works  and  merits  deposited  in  the 
custody  of  the  church,  and  to  be  dispensed  by 
her  to  whom  she  pleases,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  salvation,  a  man  need  not  be  rich  in  good 
works  of  his  own,  provided  he  be  rich  enough 
in  money  to  purchase  himself  a  propriety  in 
those  of  other  men.  So  that  it  is  not  a  good 
life,  but  a  ^ood  purse  that  is  necessary  to 
the  justification  of  a  sinner ;  yet  upon  such 
wretched  doctrines  as  these  is  built  one  of  the 
most  externally  glorious  fabrics  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ  does  equally  evacuate  all  motives  to  s 
^ood  life ;  for  if  his  righteousness,  which  if 
mfinitely  perfect  and  exact,  be  imputed  to  us, 
what  need  we  produce  any  of  our  own  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  reason  is  not  the  same. 
For  though  the  righteousness  of  Christ  be 
imputed  to  us,  yet  it  renders  not  a  eood  life  on 
our  part  needless,  since  this  is  made  the  very 
condition  of  that  imputation.   That  is,  if  we 
fill  the  measures  of  sincerity,  in  doing  the 
utmost  that  we  are  able,  Christ's  righteousness 
shall  be  imputed  to  us  for  justification,  not- 
withstanding our  failing  m  many  things,  I 
which,  by  reason  of  the  infirmities  of  our  ^ 
nature,  we  have  not  done.    Thus,  therefore,  i 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  su:i-  j 
pendeil  upon  a  man's  own  personal  righteous-  | 
ncss,  as  its  necessary  antecedent  condition.  | 

But  now  it  is  otherwise  in  the  imputation 
of  the  merits  of  the  saints  to  any  man,  since 
this  cannot  proceed  upon  any  such  condition 
of  personal  obedience  on  his  part.  For  thus 
the  argument  against  it  will  run  :  either  tliat 
man  does  the  utmost  that  he  is  able,  and  lives 
as  well  as  he  can,  according  to  the  terms  of 
evangelical  sincerity,  or  he  does  not;  if  ho 
does,  then  what  need  can  he  have  of  the 
righteousness  and  merits  of  the  saints,  who 
themselves  were  able  to  do  no  more  while 
they  lived  in  the  flesh  ?  But  if  he  does  not 
acquit  himself  in  a  holy  life,  and  it  be 
admitted  that  the  righteousness  of  the  saints 
may  supply  such  a  ctefect,  so  as  to  render  the 
man  accepted  before  God  ;  is  it  not  as  clear 
as  the  sun,  that  by  this  means  the  sinner  is 
discharged  from  pressing  after  godliness,  as 
necessary  to  his  justification  ?  For  it  seems 
be  may  want  it,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  have  his 
business  done  to  his  hand. 

How  much  the  great  God  has  been  dishon- 
oured, and  how  many  poor  souls  have  been 
murdered^  by  such  assertions  as  these,  is  sad 
to  consider :  for  they  have  been  abused  into 
a  confidence  in,  and  reliance  upon,  such  sup- 
ports ;  which,  in  the  invaluable  concernments 
of  eternity,  liave  deceived  and  given  them  the 
slip,  and  let  them  f&M  without  remedy  into 
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I  tlie  bottomless  gulf  of  endless  perdition.  Gud 
1^  imend  or  rebuke  such  pemiciuus  impostors. 
\  In  the  next  plaoe,  let  us  consider  the 
I  doctrines  that  relate  to  the  rule  of  life  and 
I'  manners,  which  is  the  law  of  God. 
|l  1.  First  then,  that  doctrine  that  exempts 
h  in  believers  from  the  obligation  of  the  moral 

I  bWp  is  directly  destructive  of  all  gudline^-s ; 
I'  which  doctrine  is  tauglit  and  asserted  by  the 

I I  intinotnians,  who  from  thence  derive  that 

I  name^  as  being  opposers  of  the  law.  But 
nowy  if  there  be  no  obligation  upon  men  to 

I!  the  duties  of  the  moral  law,  how  can  it  bo 

II  neeessary  for  them  to  perform  any  such 
ij  duties?  and  consequently  the  conimnTid  of 
ij  loring  God  with  all  their  strength  and  all 
j  their  soul,  of  not  worshipping  images,  of  not 
i  dishonouring  God's  name,  of  obeying  parents, 
J  of  not  committing  murder  and  ailultery  and 

I  the  like,  concenis  not  thef^e  persons.'  But 
ij  if  this  be  their  opinion,  it  is  well  that  they 
j'  are  not  able  to  escape  the  force  uf  human  laws, 
||  as  they  do  the  obligation  of  the  divine. 

II  I  confess  the  apostle  Paul  oftentimes  op- 
poses **the  law  to  grace,"  and  affirms  of 

|l  Delicvers,  tliat  they  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace."  But  what  does  he  mean 
by  these  expressions?  why  his  moaning  is 
founded  tipon  a  twofold  acceptation  of  the 
law: 

1.  That  it  may  be  taken  as  a  covenant 
eouveying  life  upon  absolute,  entire,  indefec- 
tive  obedience,  and  awarding  death  to  those 
who  fail  in  the  least  iota  or  punctilio. 

2.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  of  life  and  a 
transcript  of  the  duty  of  man. 

ll     Now  it  is  in  the  fonner  sense  only  that 
ji  believers  are  not  under  the  law  ;  for  if  they 
were,  they  could  not  p^jssibly  be  saved,  since 
'<  all  men  have  sinned  ;  and  the  law,  as  a  cove- 
nant,  promises  life  only  upon  the  terms  of 
I  such  an  exact  obedience,  as  excludes  all  sin. 
•.  But  the  covenant  of  grace,  under  which 
jl  believers  are,  promises  life  upon  condition  of 
.1  SQcb  obedience  as  is  sincere,  though  legally 
Ij  imperfect :  that  is,  such  an  one  as  is  not 
l'  absolutely  exclusive  of  all  sin,  but  only  of  tiie 
J  reign,  and  power,  and  dominion  of  sin. 
|| .   Yet  all  this  does  not  loose  tliem  from  the 
I  obligation  of  the  law  as  it  is  a  rule  of  life,  to 
I'l  which  they  are  to  conform  their  actions.  The 
law  tells  believers  what  they  are  to  do,  and 
withal  obliges  them  to  do  it ;  but  what 
measure  of  obedience  will  be  acc:;])ted  of  a 
man,  in  order  to  his  salvation,  that  is  deter-  , 
mined  not  by  this  rule,  but  by  the  covenant 
of  grace  declared  in  the  gospel;  which,  upon 
the  account  of  Christ's  merits,  pardons  and 
dispenses  with  many  deviations  from  that 
strict  rule,  and  condemns  for  none,  but  such  I 
as  are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  sincerity.  ; 

The  foremontioned  persons,  who  cashier  | 
this  obligation  of  the  law  also,  and  admit  it  i 
for  not  BO  much  as  a  rule,  resigning  tlK>m:>e]  ves 


up  to  the  sole  conduct  of  their  own  heart, 
which  they  call  the  spirit ;  these,  I  say,  as 
neeils  they  must,  assert  also,  that  believers 
cannot  sin  ;  for  since  sin  is  a  tmnsgression  of 
a  law,  it  roundly  follows,  that  those  who  are 
obliged  to  no  law  can  be  guilty  of  no  trans- 
gression. 

But  this  doctrine  is  so  broadly  impious, 
that  it  does  not  undermine  a  good  life,  but 
directly  blow  it  down.  And  therefore  I  shall 
only  say  this  of  the  abettors  of  it,  that  those 
who  can  own  themselves  to  be  without  «w, 
demonstrate  themselves  to  be  without  shame, 

2.  That  doctrine  which  asserts  any  sin  to 
be  in  its  nature  venial,  that  is,  such  as  God 
cannot  in  justice  punish  with  damnation, 
tends  to  subvert  a  good  life :  but  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  church  of  Rome  asserts  this  ;  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  this  assertion  in  a  distinc- 
tion between  works  done  against  the  law,  and 
works  done  beside  the  law.  Now  they  say  a 
thing  is  done  beside  the  law,  when,  though  it  is 
a  deviation  from  the  law,  yet  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  the  end  of  the  law,  which  is  love  to 
God,  but  very  fairly  consistent  with  it :  that 
is,  though  a  man  does  such  and  such  things, 
yet  the  doing  of  them  ejects  not  the  love  of 
God  out  of  his  heart,  and  so  long  the  design 
and  purpose  of  the  law  is  served  and  complied 
with,  notwithstanding  all  such  diminutive 
tnins^ressions. 

But  this  discourse  is  very  weak  and  imper- 
tinent. For  when  they  sav,  that  some  actions 
destroy  not  the  creature's  love  to  God,  and  so 
are  only  beside  the  law^  as  not  overthrowing 
the  end  of  it ;  they  either  understand  that 
those  actions  destroy  not  that  love  as  to  the 
habit,  or  the  act.  If  they  intend  the  former, 
they  sj)eak  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  an 
action  may  be  hinful,  and  yet  not  drive  the 
principle  of  habitual  love  to  God  out  of  the 
soul ;  forasmuch  as  a  habit  is  not  destroyed 
by  every  contrary  action  :  as  a  man  may  be 
habitually  holy,  and  yet  sometimes  be  sur- 
prised with  the  commission  of  unholy  actions ; 
and,  as  to  the  main,  a  wise  man,  though  pos- 
sibly he  may  have  spoke  or  done  some  things 
in  his  life  unwisely.  But,  however,  neither 
tiio  holiness  of  the  one,  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
other,  makes  an  unholy  nor  unwise  action  to 
be  upon  that  account  holy  or  wise. 

But  if,  on  the  other  side,  they  assert,  that 
these  kinds  of  sins  interrupt  not  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  creature's  love  to  Go<l,  they 
will  prove  that  which  I  believe  was  never  yet 
proved  ;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man, 
m  one  and  the  same  action,  to  deviate  from 
the  law  of  God,  and  yet  to  exert  an  act  of 
love  towards  hini  ;  which  indeed  amounts  to 
a  plain  contradiction  :  for  since  to  love  God 
is  to  perform  his  commands,  if  we  assert  that 
that  love  is  not  for  the  present  hindered  or 
intenuitted  by  some  transgressions  of  those 
commands,  does  it  not  clearly  follow,  that  a 
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man  may  perform  the  command,  and  yet 
tnmsgress  it  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  very 
same  action  ? 

But  it  is  not  directly  my  business  to  insist 
here  upon  the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  but 
to  demonstrate  the  impiety  of  it,  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  abate  men's  endeavours  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  stricter  course  of  holiness  ;  wnich 
surely  it  does  with  a  very  great  and  pernicious 
efficacy.   For  if  men  can  pervert  their  judg- 
ments so  as  to  look  upon  some  deviations 
from  the  law  of  God,  the  great  rule  of  life,  as 
no  sins,  taking  sin  strictly  and  properly,  they 
will  proceed  to  a  general  undervaluation  of 
the  nature  of  sin  ;  and,  keeping  a  due  propor- 
tion, if  small  sins  must  pass  for  no  sins,  the 
1  greatest  sins  must  lose  many  degrees  of  their 
greatness.   The  heart  of  man  will  insensibly 
'  be  wrought  upon  to  make  a  sport  of  sin,  and 
,  to  trifle  with  two  of  the  most  dreadful  things  in 
i  the  world,  a  strict  law  and  an  infinite  justice. 

But  there  are  no  two  things  that  seem  to 
I  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  one  to  another,  as 
the  state  of  the  Christian  church  perverted  by 
the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the 
state  of  the  Jewish  church  corrupted  by  the 
glosses  and  doctrines  of  the  pharisees.  For 
as  the  Romists  hold  fast  the  distinction  of 
mortal  and  venial  sins ;  so  the  pharisees,  with 
the  same  result,  distinguished  of  the  divine 
precepts  and  commandments,  that  some  were 
greoty  that  is,  necessary  to  be  observed,  and 
some  maUy  that  is,  such  as  did  not  bind  the 
conscience  with  so  strict  an  obligation,  but 
that  the  violation  of  them  mi^ht,  with  a  very 
fair  comportment  with  the  divine  justice,  be 
dispensed  with.  And  it  is  with  direct  allusion 
to  this  distinction  of  theirs,  that  our  Saviour 
speaks,  ^Matt.  v.  19,)  ^  Whosoever  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  is,  in 
the  Hebrew  dialect,  he  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  tliere  at  all :  le<ut  being  here  not  onl^  a 
term  of  diminution,  but  of  absolute  negation. 

The  meaning  and  design  of  those  words 
was  Christ's  clearing  himself  from,  the  com- 
mon imputation  tlmt  the  scribes  and  pha- 
risees loaded  him  with,  of  being  an  under- 
roiner  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As  if  he  had  said, 
I  am  so  far  from  having  an  intent  to  destroy 
or  untie  the  binding  force  of  the  law,  that  I 
enforce  a  stricter  ob^rvation  of  it  than  those 
that  make  this  charge  against  me.  For 
whereas  they  teach  that  some  of  the  divine 
commandments  are  to  be  reputed  little^  and 
such  as  men  are  not  bound  to  the  strict  ob- 
servance of ;  I  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that 
there  are  no  such  liuU  commands,  (as  they 
call  thom,)  but  that  the  very  least  of  them 
obliges  so  indispensably,  that  the  violation 
and  neglect  of  it  will,  without  repentance, 
exclude  from  heaven,  and  bind  over  to  dam- 
nation. 


And  no  question,  but  were  he  now  amongst 
us,  he  would  rebuke  the  modem  pharisees, 
and  patrons  of  venial  sins,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  who,  by  that  unhallowed  distinction, 
have  lopped  ofi^  a  large  proportion  of  that 
obliging  torce  that  belongs  to  every  divine  pre- 
cept, and  so  in  effect  have  made  the  law  it:»elf 
faulty  and  defective  ;  not  obliging  where  men 
are  pleased  not  to  be  obliged ;  and  making 
that  to  be  no  duty,  which  licentious  persons 
are  unwilling  should  be  so.  Indeed,  he  that 
sins  against  the  law  is  bad  enough,  but  ho 
that  makes  even  the  law  to  sin,  that  he  may 
discharge  himself,  is  incurable  and  insuf- 
ferable. 
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3.  That  doctrine  that  asserts,  that  it  is  in 
men's  power  to  supererogate,  and  to  do  works 
of  perfection  over  and  above  what  is  required  ; 
of  them  by  way  of  precept,  tends  to  the 
undermining  and  hinderance  of  a  godly  life. 
Works  of  evangelical  perfection  or  superero- 
gation are  defined,  such  as  a  man  may  with- 
out sin  not  do,  but,  if  he  does  them,  they 
entitle  him  to  a  greater  reward.  Wljich 
assertion  carries  along  with  it  this  visible  \ 
impiety,  that  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  do  the 
utmost,  in  the  way  of  holiness,  that  he  can  ; 
for  the  law  is  the  measure  of  men's  obliga- 
tion, and  no  man  is  obliged  to  any  thing  as 
his  duty,  but  what  the  law  obliges  him  to  : 
but  if  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  some  sublime 
works  of  holiness,  over  and  above  what  the 
law  exacts  of  him,  it  clearly  follows,  that 
without  sin  he  may  omit  the  doing  of  tlieni ; 
for  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  sin : 
and  here  we  suppose  the  obligation  of  the 
law  not  to  extend  thus  far. 

Now  surely  there  can  be  no  greater  a  stop 
to  an  active  endeavour  than  to  state  the  pro-* 
portions  of  men's  duty  less  than  the  propor- 
tions of  their  strength  and  ability  ;  and  to 
assure  them,  that  they  do  all  that  is  necessary 
for  them  to  do,  though  they  do  much  less 
than  they  are  able.  It  seems  by  this,  that 
God  does  not  call  for  all  their  strength  and 
all  their  souls,  but  they  have  great  reserves  of 
both  left  entirely  in  their  own  disposal ;  nay, 
and  those  of  much  greater  worth  and  excel- 
lence than  what  the  law  demands  from  tlieni  ; 
since  the  doing  of  these  advances  them  to  a 
higher  perfection,  and  prepares  for  them  a 
greater  and  a  brighter  crown  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  obedience. 
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But  if  this  were  so,  how  shall  wo  make  out 
Miife  of  those  precepts  that  command  us 
,  "to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;*'  and 
'   to  pre»  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  prize  of 
'  the  nigh  calling  i*  and    to  use  our  utmost 
,  diligeoce  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
rare  ;**  that  ^  having  done  all,  we  may  be  able 
I  to  stand     and  theJike.   Certainly  these  are 
I  expresBioDs  that  stretch  endeavours  to  the 
highest,  and  determine  in  no  less  compass 
than  the  whole  that  a  man  by  all  the  iK>wers 
and  ISuultics  of  his  soul  can  ]>crform. 

Nor  can  it  avail  the  persons  that  we  con- 
tend with  to  reply,  that  God  vouchsafes  us 
those  assistances  of  grace,  that  arc  able  to 
bear  men  beyond  the  lines  of  mere  duty ; 
for  the  dispensations  of  grace  would,  upon 
these  terms,  put  us  into  the  same  condition  of 
perfection,  that  we  are  to  exi>ect  only  in  a 
state  of  glory.  Grace  indeed  extinguishes 
the  reign  of  sin,  but  it  does  not  wholly  extir- 
pate the  inherence  of  it  as  to  all  the  re- 
mainders. It  makes  a  man  that  he  will  not 
devote  and  give  himself  over  to  the  }>ractice 
of  sin,  but  it  does  not  wholly  rescue  him  from 
the  surprise  of  man  v  infirmities. 

And  were  not  these  men  fuller  of  pride 
than  perfection,  and  more  Pharisees  tlian 
Christians,  they  would  acknowledge  so  much, 
and  let  down  those  eaudv  plumes  of  their 
high  pretences  of  a  double  refined  sanctity, 
upon  tlie  tfight  of  their  black  feet  and  pol- 
luted goings.  For  surely  they  have  not  yet 
convinced  the  world  of  the  feasibleness  and 
truth  of  their  propositions,  by  any  manifest 
transcriptions  of  them  upon  their  lives.  But 
can  these  doctors  style  themselves  angelical 
from  any  thing  that  they  do,  whatsoever  they 
are  pleased  to  teach  ?  I  cannot  see  but  that 
a  fnar  or  a  Jesuit  is  subject  to  the  same 
passions  and  irregular  emotions  that  other 
men  are.  Nor  can  I  perceive  that  their  lives 
proceed  in  such  a  supernatural  strictness,  and 
trauseeudeney  of  piety,  above  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  should  do  well  to  prove  their 
doctrines  of  perfection  by  instance  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  a  thing  may 
be  done,  by  shewing  that  actually  it  has  been 
done :  but  if  they  cannot,  they  should  first 
acquit  themselves  in  point  of  duty,  before 
thev  flourish  it  with  their  supererogations; 
and  think  of  paying  their  debts,  before  they 
go  about  to  purchase. 

Besides,  to  assert  that  the  perfection,  com- 
manded by  the  law,  is  less  than  the  |>erfeution 
that  the  power  of  man  can  raise  itself  to, 
seems  a  high  imputation  upon  God's  wisdom 
and  holiness,  as  he  is  a  legislator  ;  the  design 
of  which  must  needs  be  to  work  up  the  crea- 
ture to  the  highest  conformity  to  himself, 
that  a  created  nature  is  capable  of.  But  he 
tliat,  instead  of  stretching  himself  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  law,  contracts  the  law  to  his  own 
measures,  will  find  that  God,  when  he  comes 


to  deal  with  him,  will  have  recourse  to  his 
own  nile,  and  not  correct  a  true  original  by  a 
false  copy. 

4.  That  doctrine  that  places  it  in  the  power 
of  any  mere  mortal  man  to  dispense  with  the 
laws  of  Christ,  so  as  to  discharge  any  man,  in 
any  case,  from  being  obliged  by  them,  is  highly 
destructive  of  holy  living:  but  so  does  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  vests  such  a 
dispensing  power  in  the  pope;  by  which  they 
raise  the  pretended  chair  of  Saint  Peter  above 
the  throne  of  Christ  himself :  for  the  sovereign 
power  resides  not  so  much  in  him  that  makes 
the  law,  as  in  him  that  is  able  to  do  with  the 
law  what  he  pleases  when  it  is  made,  by 
either  continuing  or  suspending  the  obligation 
of  it.  Christ  indeed  has  ffiven  laws  to  his 
church  ;  but  when  it  is  at  Uie  pope's  pleasure, 
whether  those  laws  shall  oblige  or  not  oblige,  ] 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  meanest  reason, 
who,  in  this  case,  must  be  accountetl  superior. 

The  laws  of  men  are  dispensable,  because 
the  nature  of  them  subjects  them  to  the  rea- 
son of  dispens:ition ;  that  is,  beciiuse  no  human 
lawgiver  is  of  that  wisdom,  as  to  provi<le 
against  all  future  inconveniences  in  the  con- 
stitution of  laws,  but  that  the  observation  of 
them  may  sometimes  run  men  u|>on  greater 
mischiefs,  than  the  making  of  them  was  de- 
sigTUMl  to  prevent :  but  Christ  was  of  that 
infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge,  us  to  enact 
laws  of  that  universal  compliance  with  all  the 
conditions  of  man,  that  there  can  bo  no  new, 
emergent  inconvenience  unforeseen  by  him, 
that  should  at  any  time  make  the  obligation 
of  them  to  ctase. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  law  may 
cease  to  obli^'e,  upon  the  removal  or  want  of 
the  matter  of  the  obligation.  As  it  is  every 
man's  iluty  to  give  alnib*;  but  if  a  man  has 
nothing,  he  can  give  nothing :  and  to  com- 
municate is  a  duty,  but  if  the  materials  of  the 
sacrament,  bri'ad  and  wine,  cannot  be  had,  to 
communicate  is  impossible,  and  so  no  man 
can  be  obliged  to  it:  but  still,  in  all  this, 
there  is  no  dispensation  with  either  of  these 
laws  ;  for  the  mipossibility  of  their  perfor- 
mance makes  them,  to  such  persons,  under 
such  circumstances,  cease  to  be  laws.  But  a 
law  is  then  pro]>erly  di«tpensed  with,  when  it 
is  cajiable  or  bi>ing  obeyed ;  and  the  person 
capable  of  yielding  such  obedience  to  it  is  yet, 
by  an  intervenient  power,  discharged  from 
his  obligation  to  obey  :  the  former  case  is  like 
fire's  not  burning,  when  it  has  no  fuel,  or 
matter,  to  fasten  or  prey  upon  ;  the  latter  is 
like  the  fire*s  not  burning  the  threo  children 
in  the  furnace,  when  both  the  fire  was  in  full 
force,  and  ulho  a  proper  combustible  subject 
offered  it ;  but,  by  the  interposal  of  a  divine 

Eower,  it  was  hindered  from  exerting  that 
urning  quality  upon  that  subject.  So  here, 
the  law  is  in  full  force,  and  the  person  under 
it  in  a  capacity  to  do  the  thing  commanded 
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by  it ;  but  the  pope  tells  him,  that  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  it,  he  will  dispense  with 
him  ;  and  so  the  labour  of  obeying  is  saved. 

But  since  bold  encroachments  seldom  ven- 
ture themselves  without  pretences,  it  concerns 
us  to  see  what  reason  the  pope  assigns  for  his 
exercising  such  a  power  over  the  laws  of  Christ. 
Why  his  spiritual  janizaries,  the  schoolmen 
and  casuists,  tell  us,  that  where  the  observa- 
tion of  any  command  is  impeditiva  mqfaris  boni, 
a  stop  and  hinderance  of  a  greater  good  than 
the  non-observance  of  it  would  occasion,  there 
the  pope  has  power  to  dispense  with  the  ob- 
servation of  that  command,  and  to  discharge 
men  from  it. 

As  for  instance :  a  man  has  bound  himself 
with  a  lawful  vow  or  oath,  and  accordingly 

Proceeds  to  the  execution  of  it ;  but  the  priest 
nds,  that  the  greatness  of  their  church  would 
be  considerably  advantaged  by  this  person's 
not  observing  his  vow  or  oath,  and  accor- 
dingly persuades  him  to  break  it;  but  the 
roan's  conscience  is  solicitous  and  tender,  and 
asks  who  shall  warrant  him  in  the  breach  of 
a  lawful  oath :  hereupon  the  pope  says  that 
he  will ;  and  though  the  law  of  GomI  and  nature 
ties  a  man  to  the  keeping  of  his  oath,  yet, 
because  the  not  keeping  of  it  will  minister  to 
a  greater  good^  namely^  the  advantage  of  the 
church,  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  him 
to  dispense  with  his  oath  :  for  answer  to 
which,  I  would  inquire,  whether  the  com- 
mand of  keeping  oaths  and  vows  is  not 
clear  and  express;  and  whether  there  can 
be  any  greater  good,  than  to  obey  an  express 
command  of  God.  I  demand  also,  supposing 
that  the  advancement  of  their  church  be  in- 
deed a  greater  good,  yet  whether  the  intend- 
ing of  such  a  good  can  legitimate  an  action 
in  its  nature  sinful  ?  and  whether  the  breach 
of  a  clear  command  be  not  such  an  one? 
When  these  questions  receive  a  full  and  a 
Sjitisifuctory  resolution,  then  may  the  con- 
science acquiesce  in  the  pope's  dispensation  ; 
but  till  then,  it  is  safer  to  obey  God  in  the 
precept,  than  man  in  the  interpretation  of  it. 

And  now,  who  is  there  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  Christian  whose  heart  does  not  rise 
against  such  horrid  and  impious  usurpations 
upon  the  prerogative  of  Christ?  sucn  gross 
and  open  methods  of  promoting  the  course  of 
sin?  If  a  command  of  Christ  thwart  that 
which  the  pope,  in  the  behalf  of  his  own  in- 
terest, will  judge  a  greater  good,  the  command 
must  stand  back,  and  his  dispensation  take 
place.  AH  such  bands  upon  the  conscience 
are  like  the  withes,  or  the  cords,  upon  Sam- 
son ;  they  fly  asunder  like  flax  burnt  with  fire ; 
they  are  of  no  force  or  efficacy  at  all.  For  as 
it  is  in  the  pope's  power  to  dispense  with  a 
command,  so  it  is  also  solely  in  uis  power  to 
judge  of  the  reason  upon  which  he  is  to  dis- 
pense with  it :  and  we  know  that  he  is  seldom 
the  poorer  for  such  dispensations. 


The  truth  is,  he  exposes  the  precepts  of 
Christ  to  sale,  and  he  that  will  bid  most  for 
the  breach  of  a  command  shall  carry  it :  which  ; 
is  such  an  intrenchment  upon  all  the  offices 
of  Christ,  such  an  impudent  defiance  of  that 
supremacy  of  which  he  pretends  to  be  the 
vicar  and  substitute,  that  it  is  apparent  that 
Saint  Peter's  pretended  successor  sells  Christ*s 
power,  as  much  as  ever  Judas  did  his  person. 
Here'is  the  making  merchandise  of  religion, 
and  with  that  of  souls :  here  is  the  ground-  ; 
work  of  indulgences,  the  quick  market  for 
pardons,  by  which  the  gospel,  from  the  law  ' 
of  liberty,  is  turned  into  the  instrument  of 
licence ;  and  the  sure  asylum  for  such  as  would 
live  sinners,  and  vet  die  saints. 

And  thus  much  for  the  doctrines  that  tend 
to  the  undermining  of  a  pious  life,  by  pervert- 
ing the  great  rule  of  living,  the  law  of  Christ. 
I  come  now  to  the  third  sort,  which  are, 

III.  Those  that  relate  to  repentance. 

This  follows  in  order  of  nature  ;  for  after  a 
law  is  broke,  there  is  no  recovery  but  hy  re- 
pentance ;  so  that  the  depravation  of  the 
nature  of  this,  is  a  sin  against  our  last 
remedy;  and  he  that,  having  transgressed 
the  divine  law,  abuses  his  conscience  with 
false  rules  of  repentance,  does  like  a  man,  ' 
that  first  by  his  intemperance  brings  himself  ' 
into  a  disease,  and  then  puts  poison  into  his  , 
physic. 

Now  the  doctrine  about  repentance  may  be 
perverted  in  a  double  respect :  | 

1.  In  respect  of  the  time  of  it.  { 

2.  In  respect  of  the  measure.  \ 
1.  And  first  for  the  doctrine  that  states  the 

time  of  repentance  destructively  to  a  pious 
life.  And  for  this,  it  cannot  but  be  very  i 
grievous  and  offensive  to  persons  possessed 
with  a  real  piety  and  sense  of  religion,  to 
consider  the  assertions  and  positions  of  the 
Romish  casuists  touching  this  particular. 
Their  answer  to  this  question.  When  shall  a 
sinner  repent?  is,  in  general.  At  any  time 
whatsoever.  Which  indefinite  assertion  has 
by  some  been  drawn  out  into  particular 
determinate  periods  of  time.  As  some  affirm, 
that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  act  repentance  on 
the  grand  holydars,  as  Christmas,  Whitsun- 
tide, but  especially  at  Easter.  But  others 
except  against  this  as  too  severe,  and  sajr,  that 
since  God  has  not  determined  the  time  of 
repentance,  we  are  to  presume  that  the  church 
also  is  so  favourable  as  to  leave  it  undster- 
mined  too ;  and  therefore  some  blush  not  to 
state  the  matter  thus  ;  That  the  time  in  which 
a  sinner  is  bound  to  repent,  or  to  have  contri- 
tion for  his  sins,  is  the  article  of  imminent 
death,  whether  natural  or  violent.  In  a  word, 
they  say  a  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sins 
<mce ;  but  when  that  once  shall  be,  he  may  i 
determine  as  he  shall  think  fit.  | 

Before  I  come  to  examine  these  profane 
assertions,  I  shall  carefully  premise  this  ob-  ^ 
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'  Knration  ;  that  in  this  wiiole  matter  we  are 
I  by  no  means  to  confound  the  duty  of  repeii- 
I  tanee  with  the  sacoess  or  issue  of  repentance. 
;  For  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a 
I  nuuiy  having  sinned,  and  afterwards  defers  liis 
I  repentance  for  a  long  time,  may  yet,  by  the 
;  graee  of  God,  repent  savingly  and  effectually 
,  at  last ;  jet  this  makes  nothing  for  the  proving 
that  it  was  not  that  man's  duty  to  have 
FL-pented  immediately  upon  the  comniissiou  of 
!  his  sin  ;  and  that  every  minute  of  such  delay 
was  not  sinful.   No  man  is  to  make  the  event 
of  what  he  has  done,  the  measure  of  what  he 
,  ought  to  do.   It  is  possible  that  a  sinner  may 
,  be  converted,  and  turned  to  God,  in  the  lust 
,  rear,  or  month,  or  perhaps  da^  of  his  life ; 
out,  notwithstanding  this,  he  sinueil  in  not 
being  converted  to  God  before. 
1'     This  premised  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
I  Romish  casuists,  I  reply,  that  that  sentence  of 
the  church,    At  what  time  soever  a  sinner 
repenteth  him  of  his  sins,  God  will  blot  out 
his  iniquities  from  before  him,"  speaks  only 
of  the  consequent  event  and  success  of  a  true 
repentance,  but  determines  nothing  antecc- 
dentiv  of  the  time  in  which  that  repentinco 
is  to  beffin  ;  which,  in  opposition  to  the  fore- 
coing  blasphemies,  we  are  undoubtedly  to 
hold  to  be  the  very  next  instant  after  the 
commission  of  the  sin  ;  then  is  the  time  in 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sinner  to  repent ; 
from  that  very  moment  there  is  an  obligation 
upon  him  to  recover  himself  by  a  hearty 
contrition  and  humiliation  ;  and  that  I  prove 
by  this  argument:  Either  a  man  is  bound 
immediately  to  repent  after  he  has  sinned,  or 
the  impenitence  remaining  upon  him  in  that 
subsequent  portion  of  time  is  no  sin  ;  and  if 
so,  then,  in  case  he  should  die  in  that  time, 
I  he  could  not  be  chargeable  before  God  for  tliat 
>  impenitence.   Chargeable  indeed  he  would  bo 
i  for  the  sin  he  had  committed;  but  for  not 
I  repenting  of  that  sin  no  charge  could  lie  upon 
I  him.    But  this  is  an  assertion  of  such  bare- 
faced intolerable  impiety,  so  directly  contrary 
I  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  that  it  can 
I  need  no  confutation. 

I  However,  it  is  worth  considering,  to  see 
I  upon  what  f^und  our  adversaries  have  built 
I  their  assertion.  And  it  is  briefly  this,  that 
i  God  obliges  a  sinner  to  repentance,  not  pro- 
I  perly  as  to  axluty,  but  as  to  a  punishment ; 
I  and  being  so,  from  the  strength  or  this  maxim, 
I  that  nobody  is  bound  in  conscience  to  undergo 

a  punishment  till  he  is  condemned  ;  and 
I  adding  withal,  that  the  day  of  danger,  or 
I  approaching  death,  seems  to  be  this  arraign- 

ment  and  condemnation  of  a  sinner ;  then 
I  they  conclude,  that,  for  his  own  security,  it  is 
I  incnmbont  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  penalty 

of  repentance. 
'     But  to  this  I  answer,  first,  that  this  suppo- 
I  sition,  that  repentance  is  properly  a  punii:h- 
'  ment,  is,  in  a  great  measure^  raise.  For 


repentance  is  proi)erly  the  amendment  of  a 
man's  life,  ami  a  passing  from  a  state  of  sin  to 
a  state  of  holiness  ;  but  this  is  not  a  punish- 
ment, but  a  perfection  and  a  privilege.  It  is  ' 
indeed  accompanied  with  afflictive  actions, 
such  as  sorrow  and  remorse  for  past  sins  ;  but 
this  is  only  by  accident ;  because  a  man  ciiu-  ; 
not  recover  himself  to  newness  of  life,  without 
such  sorrowful  reflections  upon  what  is  past ; 
otherwise,  if  amendment  of  life  could  be 
comi)assed  without  tlicin,  we  should  find  that 
sorrow  for  sin  was  not  the  thing  directly  and 
chiefly  intended  in  the  precept  of  repentance. 

It  IS  clear,  therefore,  tliat  repentance  is  not  | 
properly  a  punishment ;  but  whether  it  were  ] 
so  or  no,  that  which  was  argued  before  from  ; 
the  nature  of  it,  and  the  sinfulness  of  im|>eni-  , 
tcnce,  sufflcicntly  evinces  that  the  practice  of 
it  is  to  bo  immediate ;  no  man  can  without  sin  | 
defer  it  till  the  morrow,  any  more  than  to  the 
year  after,  or  to  that,  than  to  his  death.    For  ( 
the  words  being  indefinite,  respect  not  ono  | 
time  more  than  another,  and  therefore  tho 
determination  of  the  time  must  bo  fetchetl 
from  the  nature  of  the  dut^'  commanded  in 
these  words ;  which,  since  it  determines  for 
tho  present,  it  ought  presently  to  be  put  in 
practice. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  moment  passing 
without  repentance  adds  to  the  guilt  and 
strength  of  sin  unrepented  of ;  which  lies  not 
idle  or  inactive,  but  fixes  its  possession  deeper 
and  deeper  ;  the  mind,  by  reflecting  upon  it 
w^ith  relish  and  complacency,  grows  into  more 
intimate  unions  with  it ;  so  that  in  effect,  by  < 
the  internal  actions  and  approbations  of  the  ■ 
will,  it  is  repeated  and  reacted  without  any  I 
external  commission.   There  is  nothing  more  ^ 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  very  designs  of  , 
religion,  than  to  stop  a  sinner  in  his  return  to 
God,  by  persuading  his  corrupt  heart  tliat  ho 
may  prorogue  that  return  with  safety,  and 
without  any  prejudice  to  his  eternal  concern-  | 
nients.    Upon  the  best  issue  of  things,  it  ' 
amounts  to  an  exhortation  to  him  to  reap  the 
pleasures  of  sin  as  long  as  he  can  ;  and  then,  ' 
at  last,  that  he  may  not  also  reap  tho  fruits  of  ^ 
sin,  to  submit  to  repentance  as  a  less  evil,  but 
not  to  choose  it  as  a  good.    But  whether  he 
that  has  these  notions  of  repentance  is  ever 
like  to  arrive  to  the  truth  of  repentance,  he 
alone  knows,  who  knows  whether  he  will  eivo 
such  an  one  another  heart  or  no.    The  doc-  | 
trine,  therefore,  of  a  deferred  repentance  is  a 
mischievous  and  a  devilish  doctrine,  and  liko 
to  bring  those  that  trust  in  it  to  the  Devil.  I 

2.  The  next  pernicious  error  about  repen-  I 
tance  relates  to  the  measure  of  it.  And  nere  ' 
wo  will  suppose  the  Romish  casuists  to  recede 
from  the  former  error,  and  to  be  fully  ortho- 
dox as  to  the  time  of  repentance,  and  to  enjoin 
it  immediately.  But  then,  what  is  the  repen- 
tance that  they  enjoin  ?  Is  it  such  an  one  as 
changes  the  life  and  renews  the  heart  ?  such  an 
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one  lis  breaks  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin, 
and  works  an  alteration  in  all  the  faculties 
and  inclinations  of  the  soul  ?   No,  this  is  too 
I  troublesome  a  task ;  they  have  a  much  shorter 
I  way  ;  for  unless  they  ean  put  off  their  sins  as 
I  easily  as  a  man  does  his  cloak,  they  had  rather 
I  have  them  stay  on.   And  therefore,  placing 
the  nature  of  repentance  only  in  sorrow  for 
sin,  they  distinguish  this  sorrow  into  two 
sorts  ;  the  first  is  contrition,  which  is  a  sorrow 
for  sin  conceived  from  the  apprehension  of  its 
natural  filth  and  contrariety  to  the  pure  nature 
of  God ;  the  other  is  attrition,  which  is  any 
sorrow  or  remorse  of  the  mind  for  sin  con- 
ceived from  the  apprehension  of  the  danger 
and  misery  like  to  he  consequent  upon  it. 

Now,  though  they  enjoin  the  former,  and 
recommend  it,  yet  not  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  for  they  hold, 
that  a  man  dying  with  attrition,  that  is, 
a  less  sorrow,  and  commenced  upon  lower 
motives  than  the  love  of  God,  it  attended 
with  confession  to  the  priest,  and  absolution 
from  him,  shall  undoubtedly  be  saved.  An 
assertion  of  such  high  venom  and  mali|^ity, 
that  it  even  opens  the  flood-gates  to  all  wicked- 
ness, and  confirms  men  in  a  resolved  pursuit 
of  their  sin,  by  securing  them  a  passport  to 
heaven  and  happiness  upon  those  easy  terms, 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  the  vilest  of  sin- 
ners but  they  must  come  up  tow 

For  imagine  a  man,  after  threescore  years* 
debauchery,  laid  at  length  upon  his  deathbed, 
without  any  hope  of  recovery,  and  then  for 
the  priest  to  ask  him,  whether  he  is  not 
troubled  for  his  sins,  and  whether  he  wishes 
not,  that  he  had  not  committed  those  things 
that  are  like  to  pay  him  home  with  the  wages 
of  eternal  death  ;  the  man,  no  daubi>  under 
his  present  weariness  of  appetite  and  decay  of 
body,  cannot  be  so  much  a  stock,  and  uncon- 
cerned for  himself,  but  that  he  can  wish  these 
things  undone,  of  which  he  tastes  no  present 
pleasure,  and  for  which  he  fears  a  future  ven- 
geance. Now  if  this,  ioined  with  their  cus- 
tomary confession,  shall  be  accounted  by  the 
priest  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to  ab- 
solve him,  and,  upon  his  absolution,  to  war- 
rant his  salvation,  I  cannot  see  but  that,  upon 
this  way  of  procedure,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
a  man  to  be  damned  than  to  be  saved.  For 
this  whole  act  of  attrition  is  not  properly  the 
sinner*s  being  troubled  that  he  has  sinned, 
but  that  he  is  like  to  be  damned  for  his  sin  ; 
which  for  a  man  not  to  be  troubled  at,  that 
carries  human  nature  and  sense  about  him,  is 
impossible. 

Thii^  therefore,  is  short  of  that  which  is 
itself  short  of  repentance  ;  that  is,  it  is  short 
of  real  sorrow  for  sin:  and  sorrow  for  sin 
(whatsoever  some  may  imagine)  is  not  repen- 
tance* It  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  an  ad- 
junct of  it,  there  being  no  true  repentance 
without  sorrow.  But  repentance  is  properly 


a  man's  engaging  in  a  new  course  of  life  ;  not 
a  weeping  for  sins  past,  but  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance and  mortification  of  sin  for  tlie  future. 
The  contrary  opinion  has  undoubtedly  de-. 
ceived  many,  and  betrayed  them  into  that 
place,  where  they  are  repenting  too  late  of 
the  errors  of  their  former  repentance.  Let  no 
man  account  himself  to  have  repented,  who 
has  not  changed  his  life.  And  as  the  apostle 
says  of  circumcision  and  uncircurocision,  so 
say  I  here,  that  neither  mourning  for  sin,  nor 
confession  of  it,  avail  any  thing,  but  a  new 
creature."  And  truly,  he  that  will  hope  for 
life  upon  other  terms,  must  do  it  by  a  new 
gospel. 

And  thus  I  have  traversed  those  pestilential 
doctrines,  that,  like  worms,  lie  gnawing  at  the 
root  of  all  godliness ;  doctrines,  that  only  pur- 
vey for  licentiousness.  And  I  dare  avouch, 
that  if  these  carry  in  them  the  true  sense  of 
Christian  reli^on,  a  man  may  with  full  and 
perfect  compliance  with  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tianity, make  as  plentiful  a  provision  for  the 
gratification  of  his  corrupt  desires,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  atheist  or  epicure.  And  there- 
fore I  wonder  not  that  many  pass  from  our 
church  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  being  sick 
in  conscience,  and  yet  impatient  to  undereo 
the  rigours  of  a  thorough  cure,  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  up  all  with  a  skinning  plaster, 
and  to  relieve  their  minds  upon  as  easy  terms 
as  they  can.  And  of  this  they  cannot  fail  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  has  contrived  her 
doctrine  to  a  perfect  agreement  with  all  inte- 
rests and  dispositions :  so  that  to  frame  and 
bend  all  discourses  of  divinity,  to  the  humours 
and  corruptions  of  men,  is  with  them  religion, 
as  with  us  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  accounted 
prudence. 

I  have  now  finished  the  third  and  last  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  words ;  namely,  That 
whatsoever  does  in  itself  or  its  direct  conse- 
quences undermine  the  motives  of  a  good  life, 
is  contrary  to^  and  destructive  of  Christian 
religion. 

The  improvement  of  all  that  has  been  de- 
livered, shall  lie  in  these  two  things :  — 

1.  To  convince  us  how  highly  it  concerns 
all,  but  especially  the  most  knowing,  to  try 
the  doctrines  that  they  believe,  and  to  let  in- 
quiry usher  in  faith.  It  is  noted  of  the 
Bereans,  (Acts,  xvii.  11,)  as  a  sign  of  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  spirit,  that  the]{r  would  search 
and  sift  the  nature  of  the  things  that  were 
delivered  to  them  ;  for  it  is  sifting  that  sepa- 
rates the  flour  from  the  bran,  the  precious 
from  the  vile.  Error  is  a  thing  that  does  not 
always  discover  itself  to  the  first  view  ;  it  is 
often  fair  as  well  as  deceitful ;  and  therefore 
that  understanding  that  will  sell  its  assent  to 
first  appearances,  is  in  danger  of  the  snare^ 
and  to  mistake  an  imposture  for  an  oracle. 
An  error  may  look  speciously  in  a  principle, 
which  will  betray  ugliness  enough  in  the 
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I  oonteqnenees.  It  mar  be  honey  in  the  mouth, 
and  wormwood  in  the  belly ;  delicious  to  the 
I  fint  apprehensions, but  found  destructive  upon 
I  alter  inquiry  and  experiment. 

He  that  embraces  and  believes  a  truth,  if 
he  does^  It  without  trial,  owes  the  rightnc»s 
I  of  his  judgment  not  to  understanding,  but 
j  dianee.   But  truth  is  too  great  a  prize  to  be 
the  reward  of  laziness.   God  never  made  it 
'   but  for  the  trophy  of  a  laborious  and  a  search- 
I  hig  intellect.   No  man  can  rationally  build 
,  upon  an  implicit  faith,  that  ia,  upon  another's 
knowledge,  but  he  that  has  given  his  name  to 
,   that  church,  which  allows  a  man  to  be  saved 
'  by  other  men's  righteousness.   We  are  com- 
manded    to  try  all  things ;"  and  therefore 
eertainly  that  thing  that  is  worth  all  the  rest. 
'  In  a  word,  since  truth  is  the  way  to  happi- 
IMH,  and  since  there  is  no  promise  of  finaing 
:  but  to  bim  that  seeks  ;  he  that  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  seek  out  the  way,  does  not  de- 
■erre  to  attain  the  end. 

2.  Afl  what  has  been  delivered,  convinces 
ps  of  the  necessity  of  trying  all  doctrines  ;  so 
it  raggests  also  the  sure  marks  by  which  we 
may  try  them : 

1.  Afl  first  negatively;  it  is  not  the  pleasing- 
neii  or  suitableness  of  a  doctrine  to  our  tem- 

Sn  or  interests,  that  can  vouch  it  to  be  true, 
en  oftentimes  believe  things  to  be  so,  be- 
cause they  would  have  them  so  ;  and  the 
judgment  is  strangely  induced  to  yield  its 
assent  to  any  assertion  that  shall  eratify  the 
affections.  But  my  profit  or  iny  pleasure  are 
▼ery  imoompetent  guides  of  my  conscience ; 
▼ery  unfit  casuists  to  resolve  questions.  Truth 
is  a  thing  that  usually  carries  with  it  too  great 
a  severity  to  correspond  with  our  pleasures. 
It  lies  in  the  rougii  paths  of  duty  and  diffi- 
culty, things  wonderiully  opposite  to  the  dc- 
<  lights  of  pleasure  and  sensuality,  and  made 
to  please,  not  in  Uicmselves,  but  in  their 
efiects  and  consequences.  No  man  thinks  a 
thing  too  pleasant  or  too  profitable ;  but 
many  will  hereafter  find  that  some  things  are 
too  true. 

2.  The  commonness,  and  the  general  or  long 
reception  of  a  doctrine,  is  not  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment of  the  truth  of  it.  This  relies  upon  the 
former  consideration,  that  the  suitableness  of 
any  doctrine  does  not  evince  it  to  be  true; 
hut  it  is  certain,  that  doctrines  are  oftentimes 
generally  received,  because  they  are  suitable, 
and  serve  an  interest :  witness  most  of  those 
that  are  held  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  they 
were  introduced  by  fraud,  and  continued  by 
force :  for  there  is  something  of  pleasure  or 
profit  in  the  bottom  of  almost  every  one  of 
them. 

But  falsity  does  not  cease  to  be  falsity,  by 
having  the  good  fortune  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved a  truth ;  any  more  than  a  plague  ceases 
to  be  a  plague,  by  spreading  itself  over  all 
.  places.   It  ii  indera  the  more  dangerous  and 


formidable,  and  so  may  be  more  hardly  con- 
quered, but  for  the  very  same  cause  it  is  to  be 
tne  more  earnestly  opposed. 

Neither  does  long  continuance  sufficiently 
commend  a  doctrine ;  for  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  no  more  than  agcdness  of  error,  and 
no  gray  hairs  can  make  that  venerable.  The 
impostures  of  Mahomet  have  lasted  now  a 
thousand  years ;  and  should  they  last  a  thou- 
sand more,  they  would  he  as  false  as  they 
were  at  their  first  beginning.  Ago  alters  the 
circumstance,  but  not  the  nature  of  things. 

«3.  It  is  not  the  godliness  or  virtue  of  the 
preacher  or  asscrter  of  any  doctrine,  that  is  a 
sure  mark  of  the  truth  of  it ;  for  godliness 
makes  no  man  infallible.  It  is  possible  that  . 
a  man  maj  think  a  principle  true  or  pious, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  may  be  false  or 
impious ;  because  he  has  not  force  of  reason  j 
enough  to  discern  all  the  conclusions  into 
which  a  proposition  may  be  improved.  I 

It  is  the  infelicity  of  truth,  and  the  great  . 
hinderance  both  of  science  and  religion,  that  ' 
the  ffreatnoss  or  goodness  of  some  persons  . 
should  imprint  the  same  authority  upon  their  | 
words.   And  error  has  never  such  an  advan- 
tage to  prevail  and  insinuate,  as  when  it  is 
propagated  by  a  person  of  reputation  for  wis- 
dom or  piety.    It  has  been  observed,  that  j 
most  heretics  have  been  such ;  by  virtue  I 
whereof  they  have  conveye<l  their  poison  to  1 
the  world  successfully.   And  our  own  schis-  I 
matics  tuok  the  same  course ;  for  had  they  not  | 
gained  such  an  opinion  for  sanctity  with  the 
rout,  they  could  not  have  countenanced  and 
christened  all  those  black  villainies  that  were  ' 
acted  in  the  late  rebellion.  1 

But  a  doctrine  is  to  bo  tried  by  its  conse-  | 
quences :  as  a  way  is  to  be  chosen  or  shunned,  j 
according  as  the  end  is  to  which  it  leads.  It 
concerns  every  man  to  preserve  his  reason 
from  fallacy  and  deception  ;  and  it  makes  no  ' 
alteration  of  his  caste,  that  ho  was  deceived  by  , 
an  authentic  hand,  any  more  than  it  is  a  com-  . 
fort  to  a  man  dying  by  an  infection,  that  ho  I 
caught  it  of  a  great  and  honourable  person.  | 

But  if  a  doctrine  naturally  tends  to  promote 
the  fear  of  God  in  men's  hearts,  to  engage  ' 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  virtuous  courses, 
to  persuade  them  to  be  sober,  pious,  tempo-  ' 
rate,  charitable,  and  the  like  ;  it  carries  with 
it  the  mark  and  impress  of  tlio  great  eternal 
truth ;  and  so  is  no  more  capable  of  being  a  , 
lie,  than  a  lie  is  capable  of  being  good ;  or 
than  God,  the  fountain  of  truth  and  good-  ' 
ncss,  is  capable  of  being  contrary  to  himself. 
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SEKMON  VIL 

PART  I. 

"  A  man  that  flattenth  his  neighbour,  tprMdeth  a  net  for  Ui 
foet.**— PROTBaaa,  zziz.  A. 

Hb  that  shall  set  himself  to  fi^ht  agaiust  a 
custom,  will  find  that  the  match  is  not  equal ; 
and  that  by  speakin/;  against  a  generally  re- 
ceived practice,  he  only  treads  the  dry  paths 
of  duty,  without  any  reward  or  recompense, 
but  only  to  be  slighted  for  his  pains.  But 
since  neither  custom  nor  credit  must  autho- 
rize a  yice  so  far,  as  to  set  it  out  of  the  preach- 
er's reach,  surely  an  ill  practice  may  be  very 
safely  and  discreetly  reprehended,  while,  in 
the  mean  time,  persons  are  spared. 

That  which  the  text  here  offers  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse,  is  flattery ;  a  thins  con- 
demned by  the  mouth  of  one  who  could  very 
well  judge,  as  being  a  king,  and  therefore  ex- 
perimentally acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
arts  of  flatterers ;  a  sort  of  cattle  that  usually 
herd  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  houses 
of  great  persons. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  so  plain,  that  they 
can  need  no  explication,  and  therefore  I  shall 
immediately  fall  upon  the  prosecution  of  the 
matter  contained  in  them,  which  I  shall  man- 
age under  these  three  general  heads : — 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  flattery  is,  and  where- 
in it  does  consist. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  grounds  and  occasions 
of  it  on  his  part  that  is  flattered. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  ends  and  designs  of  it 
on  his  part  that  flatters. 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  what 
flattery  is.  It  surely  must  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  bring  it  under  any  certain  description, 
the  very  nature  and  property  of  it  being  to 
put  on  all  forms  and  shapes,  according  to  the 
exigence  of  the  occasion  ;  as  it  is  reported  of 
a  creature  called  a  polypus,  that  it  still  assumes 
the  exact  colour  of  toat  thing  to  which  it 
cleaves.  And  therefore,  he  that  would  paint 
flattery  must  draw  a  picture  of  all  colours,  and 
frame  a  universal  face,  indifferent  to  any  par- 
ticuhir  aspect  whatsoever.  But  though  we 
cannot  reach  all  the  varieties  of  it,  we  may 
yet  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  those 
general  ways  in  which  it  does  exercise  and 
shew  itself : 

1.  The  first  is  the  concealing  or  dissembling 
of  the  defects  or  vices  of  any  person.  Indeed, 
to  publish  a  man's  defects  to  others  is  malice, 
but  to  declare  them  to  himself  is  friendship 
and  sincerity ;  for  it  is  to  awake  him  out  of 
his  sleep  when  his  house  is  afire,  and  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  under  a  distemper  that  may 
prove  mortal,  if  not  prevented  by  timely 


applications ;  but  flattery  is  like  that  devi. 
mentioned  in  the  gospel,  that  is  both  blind 
and  dumb,  it  will  pretend  not  to  see  faults,  and 
if  it  does,  it  will  be  sure  not  to  reprove  them  ; 
a  temper  of  all  others  the  most  base,  cruel,  and 
unchristian ;  for  it  declares  a  man  unconcerned 
in  the  misery  and  calamity  of  his  brother,  such 
an  one  as  will  not  put  himself  to  the  expense 
of  a  word,  to  recover  a  perishing  soul  from  the 
mouth  of  ruin  and  damnation.  It  shews  him 
to  be  void  of  compassion,  the  bond  of  converse 
and  all  society. 

It  is  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
accounted  a  piece  of  prudence,  to  let  things  go 
as  they  will,  without  interposing  to  interrupt 
or  alter  their  course  :  and  no  question  but  if 
a  man,  according  to  our  m<>dem  politics, 
makes  himself  the  sole  centre  of  all  his 
actions,  and  thinks  upon  nothing  but  the  im- 
proving and  securing  his  private  interest,  it  is 
the  sa^t  and  most  prudential  course  to  stand 
still  and  say  nothing,  though  he  sees  never  so 
many  destroying  themselves  round  about  him. 
But  had  the  world  heretofore  acted  by  those 
principles  that  pass  for  prudence  now-a-days, 
perhaps  it  would  not  have  stood  so  long  as  it 
has ;  for  had  no  man  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
public,  nor  thought  himself  at  all  obliged, 
upon  the  common  accounts  of  humanity,  to 
contribute  to  the  good  and  advantage  of 
others,  men  could  never  have  united  or  em- 
bodied ;  or  being  once  embodied,  and  gathered 
into  corporations^  they  must  presently  again 
have  been  scattered  and  dissolved,  there  being 
(upon  supposition  of  that  temper  that  we  have 
been  discoursina;  of)  no  common  cement  to 
bind  and  hold  them  together. 

Now  this  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  the 
flatterer's  silence  can  be  accounted  prudence  ; 
but  unless  to  be  base  is  to  be  prudent,  I  sup- 
pose it  will  have  another  esteem  with  those 
who  are  the  most  competent  judges  of  sucli 
things.  It  is  indeed  a  pest  and  a  disease,  and 
80  to  be  looked  upon  and  detested  by  those 
minds  that  have  the  least  tincture  of  virtue 
and  generosity.  It  breeds  only  in  narrow, 
paltry,  self-serving  spirits,  that  lie  upon  the 
catch,  and  make  this  their  whole  design,  to 
enjoy  the  world,  and  to  live  to  themselves. 

But  now,  as  to  be  silent  of  men's  defects 
and  vices. is  a  piece  of  flattery,  and  flattery  a 
degeneroiis  and  unworthy  thing ;  yet,  that  all 
people  may  not  promiscuously  think  them- 
selves called  upon  to  reprove  and  declare 
against  whatsoever  thev  see  amiss  in  others, 
and  so  mistake  that  for  charity  and  duty, 
which  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  sauciness 
and  impertinence,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
shew 

1.  Who  they  are  that  are  concerned  to  speak 
in  this  case. 

2.  The  manner  how  they  are  to  speak. 
And  first  for  the  persons;  I  conceive  they 

may  be  brought  under  these  three  sorts :  — 


lid 


>  1.  Fint,  loch  m  are  intrusted  witli  the 
gmrament  of  others.  All  govenimeut  makes 
the  actions  and  behayiour  of  him  that  is 
nverned,  in  some  sense,  the  actions  and  be- 
DaTionr  of  faim  that  governs :  and  conso- 
qnenllj,  a  goTemor  is  as  really  obliged  to 
obseiwe  and  rmlate  what  is  done  by  those 
that  are  nnder  niniy  as  what  he  does  himself. 
And  therefore,  as  no  man  is  to  flatter  himself, 
m  neither  is  sneh  an  one  to  flatter  others.  No 
man  is  to  be  abased  into  a  destructive  per- 
laasion,  that  his  viees  are  virtues,  and  his 
fralta  perfections ;  which  without  an  impar- 
tial diseoTery  viH  certainly  follow,  from  that 
opinion  that  self-love  begets  in  every  man  of 
his  own  actions,  though  never  so  usly  and 
irre^Iar.  He  that  says  nothing  of  the  mis- 
eamages  of  a  person  under  his  government, 
betrays  a  trust,  and  forgets,  that  as  every 
father  is  a  governor,  so  every  governor  ought, 
in  some  redirect,  to  be  a  father  ;  and  surely  no 
fither  will  suflfer  a  son  to  perish,  onl^  for  want 
of  telling  him  that  he  is  like  to  penah ;  if  he 
do«,  God  will  require  his  blood  at  his  hands, 
which  will  be  but  a  sad  reckoning,  where  the 
I  relation  siull  redouble  the  murder, 

2.  The  second  sort  of  persons,  to  whom  it 
belongs  to  tax  and  take  notice  of  miscarriages, 
are  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  guidance 
I  and  direction  of  others  ;  such  as  are  persons 
'  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It 
j  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
presnmption  to  say,  that  they  are  to  guide  or 
to  direct,  who  of  all  men  are  accounted  the 
most  ignorant  and  impertinent ;  vet  such  is 
their  uu  happiness,  that  the  sins  of  those  that 
!  think  themselves  much  wiser,  if  not  reproved 
.  and  testified  against  by  them,  will  be  charged 
\  by  God  npon  their  score.   That  preacher  that 
;  rauts  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  where  he  sees  a 
,!  bold  and  a  reigning  vice,  prevaricates  with 
his  profession,  and  deserves  to  be  removed 
>■  from  it  by  some  remarkable  judf^ent  from 
i!  Heaven,  for  being  too  wise  to  discharge  his 
i,  Auty. 

He  is  silent,  it  seems,  for  fear  of  interrupt- 
'  \nf  a  great  sinner's  repose.  The  galled  con- 
l|  science  must  not  be  touched,  for  fear  the  beast 
ij  shoald  kick,  and  do  him  a  shrewd  turn. 
Ij  And  therefore,  there  must  not  be  a  word 
I  cast  oat,  that  may  so  much  as  border  upon  a 
reprehension,  or  but  hint  his  sin  to  his  suspi- 
cion;  for  if  that  takes  fire,  so  as  to  make  him 
I  won^,  and  at  length  ruin  the  preacher,  all  the 

I  pity  he  shall  find,  for  Ix^ing  faithful  so  much 
■  to  his  own  disadvantage,  shall  be  to  l>c  up- 
<j  braided  for  want  of  experience,  and  fur  na 

hfunoing  mm.  However,  this  and  a  much 
j  sharper  calamity  cannot  take  off  the  obligation 

I I  that  Christ  and  Christianity  has  laid  upon 
I  every  preacher  of  the  word.  And  it  is  to  be 
Ij  feared,  that  Crod  may,  some  time  or  otisrr, 
I   silence  those,  who  have  in  this  manner  first 

silenced  themselves. 
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3.  The  third  sort  of  persons  to  whom  this 
duty  belongs  are  tliose  tuat  profess  friendship. 
Every  man  is  to  challenge  this  as  a  debt 
from  his  friend,  to  be  told  impartially  of  his 
faults  ;  and  whosoever  forbears  to  do  it,  fails 
in  the  lushest  office  of  kindnuss.  Fur  to  wliat  ■ 
purpose  does  a.  man  take  another  into  that  in- 
timacy as  to  make  him  in  a  manner  his  second 
conscience,  if  he  will  not  be  bold  and  impar- 
tial, and  do  the  office  of  conscience,  by  excus- 
ing or  accusing,  according  as  he  has  done  well 
or  ill?  Two  things  are  requireil  in  him  thnt 
shall  undertake  to  reprove  another ;  a  confi- 
dence in,  and  a  kindness  to  the  person  whom 
he  reproves;  both  which  qualificatiuns  are 
eminently  to  be  found  in  every  real  friend. 
For  who  should  a  man  confide  in,  if  nut  in 
himself?  and  who  should  he  be  kind  to,  if 
not  to  himself?  and  is  it  nut  a  saying  as  true  , 
as  it  is  common,  that  every  friend  is  another 
self?  I 

But  is  it  possible  that  thnt  man  should  truly 
love  nio,  that  leaves  nic  unguarded  and  un-  j 
assisted,  when  the  weakness  and  iiiadvertono'"  j 
of  my  own  mind  wuuld  expuse  me  with  all  : 
my  indecencies  and  impert'ections  to  the  ub-  ! 
servation  and  derision  ut'  the  world  ?    No  ;  it 
is  the  nature  of  "  love  to  cover  a  multitude  of  ; 
sins;"  which  are  by  no  way  so  effectually  , 
concealed  and  coveretl  from  the  eyes  of  others,  i 
as  by  being  faithfully  discovered  and  laid  o|H.>n 
to  him  who  commits  them. 

It  puts  him  upon  his  defence,  and  upon  all  . 
the  arts  of  securing  himself,  by  watching  and  ' 
criticising  upon  his  own  behaviour ;  it  arms 
him  with  caution  and  recullectiuii,  and  so  frees 
him  from  the  greatest  evil  in  the  wurld ; 
which  is  confidence  in  the  midst  of  fully  ;  a 
I  quality  that  destroys  wheresoever  it  abides ; 
that  unfits  a  man  furcoii versatiun,  deprives  hiiu 
of  all  resiwct ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  his  enemies  formidable,  and,  in 
all  tlieir  attempts  against  him,  successful. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  whu  the  persons  ore 
to  whom  it  bt»lung3  to  discover  and  to  reprove  ' 
faults :  but  since,  tiiough  tho  work  is  fitted  to 
the  person,  there  may  still  be  a  fault  in  the 
manner,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  see  how 
these  reprehensions  are  to  be  managed  :  con- 
corning  which  I  shall  set  down  these  rules: 

1.  l?'irst,  let  the  rej)rouf,  if  possible,  be 
f^wcw  in  secret ;  for  the  design  or  it  is  not  to 
blazon  the  crime,  but  to  amend  the  person. 
Let  it  not  be  before  malicious  witnesses,  i<uch 
ns  shall  more  enjoy  the  man's  shame,  than 
hate  his  vice.  The  publication  of  a  miscar- 
riage, instead  of  reforming  the  oflender,  may 
possibly  make  him  desperate  or  impudent  ; 
either  to  despond  under  the  burden  of  his  in-  | 
fumy,  or  to  harden  his  forehead  like  a  flint,  • 
and  resolve  to  outface  and  outbnive  it ;  neither 
of  which  are  like  to  conduce  any  thing  to  the 
])nrpo8es  of  virtue,  or  to  promote  the  person's 
recovery. 

H 
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Shame,  indeed,  is  a  notable  instrument  to 
deter  a  man  from  vicious  and  lewd  practices, 
but  then  it  is  not  shame  as  it  is  actually  en- 
dured, but  as  it  is  yet  feared  ;  for  the  endu- 
rance of  it  puts  an  end  to  the  fear ;  and  if  the 
man  is  of  a  bold  and  a  daring  temper,  is  like 
to  make  him  ten  times  more  a  wretch  and  a 
villain  than  he  was  before :  for  now  he  thinks 
be  has  felt  the  worst  of  his  crime,  and  so  lies 
under  no  check,  as  to  its  farther  progress. 

But  such  is  partly  the  malice,  partly  the 
unskilful ness  of  most  persons,  in  their  taxing 
I  the  faults  of  others,  that  the  man  that  is  most 
I  eoDcemed  in  the  report  perhaps  comes  to  hear 
'  of  it  last ;  it  being  first  communicated  to  an- 
other, and  so,  through  many  hands  is'at  length 
eonveyed  to  him  :  or  perad venture  it  is  at  the 
very  first  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top  ;  so 
that  the  man.  Instead  of  beine  gradually  re- 
duced, is  at  once  blown  up  and  undone ;  and 
this  is  all  the  charity  and  discretion  of  some 
reprovers. 

I     But  the  method  prescribed  by  Christ  is  very 
different.   Has  thy  brother  ofiended  thee? 
;  ^  first  tell  him  bis  fault  between  him  and 
I  thee ;"  and  if  that  prevail  not,  then  take  unto 
1  thee  a  "  witness but  if  neither  this  will  do 
:  any  thing,  «*  then  tell  it  him  before  two  or 
I  three  witnesses  :*'  and  at  last,  upon  contempt 
!  of  all  these,  then  «  bring  it  to  the  church." 
All  which  excellent  procMding  consists  of  so 
many  steps  of  prudence  and  humanity ;  of 
tenderness  to  our  brother's  reputation,  as  well 
;  as  to  his  soul ;  and  of  his  comforts  in  this 
world,  as  well  as  of  his  salvation  in  the  next: 
a  course  worthy  the  imitation  of  all,  but 
especially  those  who  are  to  study  the  great 
wisdom  of  winning  souls. 

The  vices  of  most  natures  have  in  them 
this  property  of  the  dirt,  that  the  sight  of  the 
lun  hardens,  but  never  dissolves  them.  When 
the  crime  is  made  public,  the  criminal  thinks 
it  not  worth  while  to  retreat.  His  ignominy 
is  now  in  the  mouths  and  memoiy  of  all  men, 
and  so  not  to  be  cancelled  or  brought  into 
oblivion  by  any  after-practices  of  Tirtue  or 
regularity  of  living. 

The  end  of  every  reproof  is  remedy ;  but  to 
shame  a  man  is  revenge ;  and  such  an  one  as 
the  bitterest  adversary  in  the  world  cannot 
act  a  sharper  or  a  more  remorseless :  and 
'  therefore  the  church  of  Rome^  which  practises 
;  and  requires  confession  of  sms  to  the  priest, 
I  thinks  no  penalty  too  severe  to  be  inflicted 
up|on  that  confessor  that  should  disclose  any 
j  thing  revealed  to  him  in  confession.   A  prac- 
j  tice  most  wise  and  charitable ;  and  though 
I  used  by  them  perhaps  upon  grounds  of  policy, 
,  yet  to  be  enforced  m  the  like  instances  upon 
I  the  highest  accounts  of  religion. 
I     For  it  is  a  niece  of  inhuman  barbarity  to 
'  afilict  a  man,  out  in  order  to  his  consequent 
good ;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  the  publication 
of  a  man's  sham^  that  might  otherwise  be 
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concealed,  can  contribute  notliing  to  the  ; 
making  of  him  better.  It  may  sink  his  spirit  I 
or  exasperate  his  vice ;  but  any  other  effect 
upon  him  it  can  have  none.  A  sore  is  never  i 
to  be  ripped  up,  but  in  order  to  its  cure.  i ' 
2.  Let  a  reproof  be  managed  with  due  re-  ^ 

rt  to,  and  distinction  of  the  condition  of 
person  that  is  to  be  reproved.    He  that  at  i  i 
any  time  comes  under  the  unhappy  necessity  : 
of  reprehending  his  superior,  ought  so  to  be-  ! ' 
have  himself,  that  he  may  appear  to  acknow-  : 
ledge  him  his  superior  no  less  in  the  reproof, 
than  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  reverence  and  , 
submission  ;  for  religion  teaches  no  man  to  be 
rude  or  uncivil,  nor  takes  away  the  difference  j 
of  persons  and  the  inequality  of  states  and 
conditions,  but  commancls  a  proportion  of  re-  | 
spect  suitable  to  all :  and  he  that  reproves  a 
prince  or  a  great  person  in  the  same  mannet  , 
that  he  would  a  peasant,  or  his  equal  and  i 
companion,  shews  that  he  is  acted  rather  by 
the  spirit  of  a  Scotch  presbvtenr,  than  of  ! 
Christ.   But  such  perhaps  will  defend  them-  . 
selves  with  the  example  of  the  prophet  Elijah  I 
reviling  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  so,  baptizing  : 
the  intemperance  of  their  tongues  with  the 
name  of  zeal,  bear  themselves  for  persons  of  ' 
a  heroic  spirit  comparable  to  the  old  pro-  I 
phets.   But  persons  that  pretend  this,  ought  , 
to  satisfy  the  world  that  they  act  by  thq  same 
extraordinary  commission  from  heaven  that  ' 
Elijah  did,  and  withal  to  do  the  miracles  that 
Elijah  did,  for  the  proving  of  that  commission ;  [ 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  them, 
that  they  shew  wonders  of  incivility  and  ill 
behaviour. 

All  persons  called  to  the  ministry  are  un- 
doubtedly commissioned  b^  Christ  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  by  testifying  against  the 
enormities  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  of  the 
meanest  sinners;  but  no  man*s  particular 
personal  indiscretion  is  anv  part  of  his  com- 
mission. It  is  possible  indeed  that  it  may, 
nay,  ver^  certain  that  it  will  make  the  execu- 
tion of  it  very  useless  and  ineffectual  to  most 
of  the  great  purposes  to  which  Christ  designed 
it ;  for  truth  unseasonably  and  unmannerly 
proposed  comes  with  a  dimdvantage,  and  is  in 
danger  to  miscarry  through  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  proposer :  and  as  we  say  of  some  com- 
mentators and  interpreters  of  scripture,  that 
the  text  had  been  clearer,  had  they  not  ex- 
pounded, or,  indeed,  rather  exposed  it ;  so  it 
IS  like  that  some  persons  had  not  b^ii  so 
vicious  and  lewd^  to  the  degree  of  incorrigible^ 
had  not  their  vice  and  lewdness  been  indis- 
creetly reproved  ;  for  that  has  made  them  bid 
defiance  to  virtue,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  , 
the  reproof ;  impntins  (by  an  unjust  indeed, 
but  yet  by  an  usual  inference)  the  faults  of  the 
person  upon  the  office  and  the  religion ;  in  ; 
which  case  the  reprover  shall,  before  God,  i 
share  the  offender's  guilt ;  for  that  finding;  him 
sinful,  he  made  him  obstinate  and  impenitent; 
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and  RO  confirmed  the  beginnings  of  sin  into  a 
resolved,  settled  impiety. 

I  question  not,  but  it  had  been  very  lawfnl 
for  Abraham  to  have  reproved  his  father's 
idolatry,  and  to  have  declared  and  represented 
the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  worship  to 
h im .  But  yet  while  he  was  doing  so^  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  was  in  the  least  discharged 
from  the  eternal  obligation  of  the  law  of 
nature,  exacting  a  due  honour  to  be  paid  to 
parents :  for  a  true  doctrine  could  never  have 
excused  an  undutiful  behaviour. 

With  what  humility,  reverence,  and  distance 
lid  Daniel  reprove  Belshazzarl  Though  a 
nost  impioua,  insulting  heathen,  and  one 
hat  had  but  newly,  in  a  drunken  revel,  even 
pit  in  the  face  of  the  God  of  heaven,  by  a 
profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple 
mongst  his  unhallowed  parasites  and  con- 
ubines  ;  yet  he  did  not  fly  in  his  face,  or  call 
im  profane  or  sacrilegious  prince,  and  tell 
im  that  divine  vengeance  would  pay  him 
ome  for  his  insolence  and  unthankfulness  to 
iod.   No;  Daniel  did  not  speak  as  some, 
Mi  now-a-days  pretend  to  interpret,  utter 
lemsehrea  to  princes.   But  after  he  had 
MX)unted  the  signal  mercies  and  judgments 
'  God  upon  bia  father  Nebuchadnezzar,  all 
e  reproof  he  givea  him  runs  in  these  gentle 
d  sober  words,  (chap.  v.  22,)  "  And  thou 
)  son,  0  Bel&hazzar,  bast  not  humbled  thine 
ftrt,  though  thou  knewest  all  this."  For 
doubtedly,  had  he  been  sharp  and  per- 
ptory,  Bielshazzar,  a  prince  of  that  haughty 
I  arrogant  spirit,  would  never  have  sent 
1  out  of  his  presence  clothed  with  scarlet, 
I  with  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.   No  ; 
B  like  he  had  been  loaded  with  another 
i  of  chain,  and,  perhaps,  worn  a  scarlet 
I  with  his  own  blood.   But  prudence  and 
nission  made  his  reproof  acceptable  and 
9erson  honourable. 

reat  ones,  whose  state  and  power  makes 
r  will  absolute  and  formidable,  must,  for 
nost  part,  be  pleased  before  they  can  be 
incea ;  and  therefore  must  be  brought  to 
before  they  will  obey  the  truth.  Upon 
h  account  it  is  infinitely  vain  to  cast 
issue  and  success  of  persuasion  upon 
ole  force  of  truth  or  virtue  addressing 
to  the  mind,  with  all  its  severities  bare 
inqualified  by  a  winning  behaviour  in 
hat  is  to  pertoade.   He  that  presumes 
the  mere  efficacy  of  truth,  forgets  that 
wve  affections  to  be  caressed,  as  well  as 
standings  to  be  informed  ;  which  is  the 
I,  that  a  reprehension  can  never  be  grate- 
persons  01  high  place,  but  as  it  comes 
led  with  ceremony,  and  attended  with 
e  expressions  and  demonstrations  of 
r  ana  due  respect ;  all  which  will  be 
little  enough  to  keep  them  from  think- 
nnselves  affronted,  while  they  are  only 
lly  admonished ;  and  from  throwing 


back  an  unpleasing  truth  in  the  teeth  of  him  [ 
that  brings  it.  j 

What  men's  pride  and  ill-nature  may  carry  ! 
them  to,  is  not  in  the  preacher's  power 
to  remedy  or  prevent ;  only  it  concerns  him, 
that  the  reproof  which  men's  sins  have  made  i 
neeessary,  should  not,  by  any  fiulure  of  duty  \ 
on  his  part,  be  made  ineffectual.  €rod  has  not  * 
made  it  a  virtue  in  any  man  to  have  no  res-  | 
pect  of  persons :  and  therefore  let  him  that  | 
shall  call  upon  princes  and  CsMan  to  give  ! 
God  his  due,  beware  that  he  do  it  with  that  • 
homage  as  not  to  bereave  Csesar  of  his  due  ; 
remembering,  that  if  he  that  reproves  is 
God's  ambassador,  yet  he  that  is  reproved  is 
God's  vicegerent ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  more  highly  deserves  reproof  ! 
than  a  pragmatical  and  absurd  reprover. 

3.  Let  him  that  reproves  a  viee,  as  much  | 
as  is  possible,  do  it  with  words  of  meekness 
and  commiseration.  Let  the  reprehension 
come  not  as  a  dart  shot  at  the  offender's  per- 
son, but  at  his  crime.  Let  a  man  reprehend 
so,  that  it  may  appear  that  he  wishes  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  reprehend.  Let  him  behave 
himself  in  the  sentence  that  he  passes,  as  we 
may  imagine  a  judge  would  behave  himself, 
if  he  were  to  condemn  his  own  son,  brought 
as  a  criminal  before  him  ;  that  is,  with  the 
f^reatest  reluctancy  and  trouble  of  mind 
imaginable,  that  he  should  be  brought  under  ; 
the  necessity  of  such  a  cruel  accident  as  to  be 
forced  to  speak  words  of  death  to  him,  whose 
life  he  tenders  more  passionately  than  his 
own. 

Now  this  being  the  temper  and  disposition  , 
that  is  rec^uiredin  a  reprover,  it  easily  appears, 
that  nothmg  can  be  more  deformed  and  un-  ; 
charitable  than  scoffs  and  bitter  sarcasms 
thrown  at  a  poor  guilty  person  ;  than  to  insult 
over  his  calamity,  and  to  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
taste  and  relish  his  distress.   A  jeering  re-  ; 
prover  is  like  a  jeering  judge,  than  which 
there  cannot  be  imagine<l,  either  in  nature  or  j 
manners,  a  thing  more  odious  and  intolerable.  |' 
And  therefore  the  Roman  orator,  discoursing 
of  scoptical  urbanity,  or  jesting,  how  far  it  , 
was  allowable  in  speeches  and  pleadings,  lays 
down  an  excellent  rule,  fit  to  be  owned  by  , 
the  most  Christian  charity,  that  two  things 
were  by  no  means  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
jest ;  namely,  great  crimes  and  great  miseries ;  ' 
for  if  these  be  made  the  matter  of  our  mirth, 
what  can  be  the  argument  of  our  sorrow? 
There  is  something  in  tlieni  at  which  nature  , 
shrinks  and  is  aggrieved  ;  so  that  it  beholds 
them  with  horror  and  uneasiness :  and  nothing 
but  a  very  ill  mind,  improved  by  a  very  ill 
custom,  can  frame  itself  to  pleasant  apprehen- 
sions upon  such  occasions  ;  for  that  any  man 
should  be  merry,  because  another  has  oftended 
God,  or  undone  himself,  is  certainly  a  thing 
vi-ry  unnatural. 

But  then  farther ;  as  reproofs  are  net  to  be 
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managed  with  bitter  and  scurrilous  reflections 
upon  the  offender,  so  neither  is  the  offence 
it^lf  to  be  aggravated  by  higher  and  blacker 
expressions,  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  or 
the  necessity  of  the  occasion  requires.  He 
that  is  to  reprove  is  to  remember,  that  his 
business  is  not  to  declaim  and  shew  his  parts, 
.  but  to  work  a  cure.  And  some  actions  are  so 
'  confes!sedlv  lewd,  that  but  to  hint  them  to 
the  offender  is  sufficient  to  cover  him  with 
shame  and  sad  remembrances,  without  a  mo- 
rose and  particular  insisting  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  vileness ;  which  being  to  tell  the 
guilty  person  no  more  than  what  he  knew 
before,  cannot  properly  serve  to  inform,  but 
only  to  upbraid  and  afflict  him  ;  which  is 
none  of  the  works  of  charity,  as  every  repre- 
hension ought  to  be. 

David  was  not  to  be  informed  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  sins  of  murder  and  adultery,  and 
to  have  long  harans[ues  made  before  him,  to 
aggravate  and  set  forth  their  filthiness ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  prophet  Nathan  was  to 
I  bring  him  a  reproof  from  heaven,  and  to  call 
!  him  to  repentance,  we  see  with  what  insin- 
I  nations  and  arts  of  gentleness  he  does  it ;  he 
represents  the  injustice  and  unreasonableness 
01  what  he  had  done  in  a  parallel  case,  leaving 
him  to  make  the  application  ;  by  which,  hav- 
ing brought  him  to  the  confession  of  his  sin, 
I  be  does  not  presently  fill  his  ears  with  tragical 
;  exclamations  about  the  impiety  and  grossness 

•  of  it,  both  in  respect  of  the  person  that  com- 
mitted it,  and  the  persons  upon  whom  it  was 

I  committed  ;  a  worK  fitter  for  a  schoolmaster 
i  than  a  prophet ;  but  he  answers  his  confession 
{  with  a  declaration  of  pardon,  seconded  only 
;  with  a  gentle  item,  or  admonition ;  The 
I  Lord  has  done  away  thy  sin  ;  thou  shalt  not 
;  die:  bowbeit,  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given 
i  mat  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to 
'  blaspheme.**   Nothing  could  have  been  spoke 

more  gently,  and  yet  more  forcibly,  to  melt 
I  him  down  into  a  penitential  sorrow  for,  and 

an  abhorrence  of  those  two  foul  deviations 
!  from  the  law  of  God.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
l  men  in  the  world,  pretending  to  a  degree  of 
I  purity  and  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of 
j  Uod  above  other  mortals,  that  upon  such  an 
I  opportunity  would  have  called  up  all  their 
I  spleen  and  poison,  and  have  reviled  him  at 
'  least  two  hours  by  the  dock  ;  and  could  no 

•  more  have  refrained  doinff  so,  than  they  could 
{  have  held  their  breath  so  long. 

'     Before  I  pass  from  this  rule  of  managing 
I  reproofs  with  words  of  meekness,  candour, 
and  compassion  ;  I  cannot  but  think  this  also 
netessarv  to  be  added,  that  they  are  to  be 
<  managed  without  superciliousness,  and  a 
I  certain  spiritual  arrogance,  by  which  the  re- 
'  prover  looks  upon  the  guiltv  person  with 
.  disdain,  in  comparison  of  that  higher  measure 
of  holiness  and  perfection,  that  upon  this 
:  aceouQt  he  preaomes  to  be  in  himself.  But 


this  is  for  pride  to  reprehend  other  vices,  whicti  i 
perhaps,  in  the  signt  of  God,  carry  a  much 
less  guilt. 

He  that  has  a  criminal  and  a  vicious  person 
under  his  reproof,  should  speak  as  one  that 
thankfully  ascribes  it  to  God*s  mere  grace, 
that  he  is  not  as  bad  himself,  haying  the  same 
nature,  and  the  same  natural  corruptions,  to  ; 
betray  him  to  all  the  evil  and  villainy  that 
can  be,  if  God  should  but  desert  and  leave 
him  to  his  own  strength.  By  this  means  he 
treats  the  offender  as  his  equal,  his  brother, 
and  naturally  standing  upon  the  same  ground,  ^ 
the  vantage  being  entirely  from  divine  favour ; 
of  which  a  man  may  have  cause  to  be  glad 
indeed,  but  no  cause  to  boast. 

For  let  that  proud  pharisee  that  shall  re- 
prove a  publican  with  words  of  insultation 
and  boasting,  that  he  is  not  such  an  one  as 
he,"  tell  me  how  he  knows,  that,  had  he  been 
placed  under  the  same  circumstances  and 
opportunities  of  sin,  he  should  not  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  do  the  same  for  which,  with 
so  much  arrogance,  he  reproves  or  rather  baits 
another.  Was  it  not  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
that  cast  the  scene  of  his  life  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation  ?  that  placed  the  flax  and  the 
stubble  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire?  And 
what  c^use  has  he  then  to  be  bitter  and  in- 
solent upon  him,  that  God  thought  fit  to 
deny  these  advantages  to,  though  otherwise 
of  no  worse  mould  or  make,  or  less  merit 
than  himself? 

But  this  is  not  to  be  piissed  by,  that,  as 
God  most  peculiarl;^  and  directly  hates  such 
an  arrogant  disposition,  as  is  apt  to  crow  and 
insult  over  the  failings  and  lapses  of  others  ; 
so  it  is  ten  to  one  but  that,  some  time  or 
other,  he  lets  loose  some  fierce  temptation 
upon  such  an  one,  and  leaves  him  so  fiir  to 
himself,  that  he  falls  foully  and  scandalously, 
to  the  j>erpetual  abasement  of  his  pride,  and 
the  infamy  of  his  person  ;  in  which  case,  all 
the  daggers  that  he  threw  at  others  are,  with 
ffreater  force  and  sharpness,  returned  upon 
his  own  breast,  where  ^formerly  there  dwelt  i 
so  little  compassion  to  his  o£fending  brother. 

And  therefore,  surely,  I  should  think  it 
concerned  every  one  about  to  reprove  anj 
vicious  persons  whatsoever,  first  to  allay  his 
spirit,  and  to  compose  himself  to  mildness 
and  moderation,  with  ih^i  excellent  admoni- 
tion of  the  apostle,  (Gal.  vi«  1,)  **  If  a  man  be 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  restore  such  an  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted."  And  believe  it, 
it  will  be  but  an  uncomfortable  revolution,  ; 
when  he  that  once  boro  himself  high  upon 
his  innocence,  and  then  shewed  no  mercy 
upon  others,  shall  come  to  have  the  same  need 
or  mercy  himself. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  rule  that  I  shall  ! 
mention  for  the  completing  of  our  direction  * 
about  this  duty,  is,  that  a  reproof  be  not  con- 
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I  limied  or  repeated,  after  amendment  of  that 
I  which  oeomoned  the  reproof.  For  this  is 
j  both  malidoat  and  useless ;  malicious,  because 
j  it  renews  a  man's  torment,  and  revives  his 
I  calainitT ;  and  then  useless,  because  the  man 
j  ■  already  reformed. 

i     IVmlou  is  still  to  be  accompaniecl  with  ob- 
I  liTion  ;  not  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  forget  a 
[  thing  when  we  will ;  but  it  is  iu  our  power 
'  to  behsTe  ourselves  as  if  we  had  forgot  it ;  with 
that  friendliness  of  address,  that  uiiconcern- 
ment  of  speech,  that  openness  and  respect  of 
carriage  that  we  use  to  persons  that  never  did 
those  actions  which  others  have  only  left  off 
to  do. 

Bet  to  be  still  sarcastically  reminding  of  a 
penitent  amended  person  of  his  former  mis- 
carriages, which  perhaps  stand  cancelled  in 
heaven,  and  even  blotted  out  of  tho  book  of 
GocTt  remembrance;  it  is  like  tho  breaking 
open  of  graves,  to  rake  out  bones  and  putre- 
foetion,  and  argues  not  only  an  unchristian, 
but  an  inhuman,  wolfish  disposition. 

Let  this  suffice  to  render  every  such  person 
inexensable  to  himself,  that  he  would  not 
endure  to  wish  that  either  God  or  man 
:  should  deal  so  by  him  ;  and  if  so  there  can 
I  be  no  such  true  and  infallible  demonstration 
'  of  his  baseness,  as  the  impartial  measure  of 
I  this  mle. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  wherein 
flattery  does  consist ;  namely,  the  concealing 
and  not  reproving  the  defects  and  faults  of 
obnoxious  persons  ;  which,  understood  with 
thoee  due  limitations  hitherto  laid  down,  will 
I  be  able  to  keep  him,  whose  place  or  condition 
i  may  at  any  time  call  him  to  this  work,  both 
ji  from  a  sordid,  undutiful  silence  on  one  hand, 
<  and  from  a  saucy,  meddling,  bitter  iniperti- 
I  uenee  on  the  other. 
I! 
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PART  II. 

"  A  na  tet  flattareth  Ui  ndgbboar  iprMdeUi  a  ntt  for  bto 
CMt.**— Pbotbkm,  zzix.  A. 

2.  Thb  second  thing  wherein  flattery  con- 

I  rista  is,  the  praising  and  defending  the  defects 
or  vices  of  any  person.   This  is  a  step  much 

II  higher  than  the  first,  which  was  (as  we  may 
l{  so  call  it)  the  negative  part  of  flattery,  as  con- 
lj  sisting  only  in  silence,  and  a  not  reproving 
|1  those  things  that  both  deserved  and  needed 
i  '  reproof.  And  as  it  goes  higher,  so  it  is  much 
I  more  inexcusable,  and  incapable  of  those 
i  apologies  that  may  be  alleged,  though  not  in 
I  justification,  yet  at  least  in  mitigation  of  the 
j  former.  For  partly  the  timorousness,  partly 
)  the  bashfulness  of  some  tempers,  (affections 
j  not  always  at  our  command,)  may  silence  the 


tongue,  and  seal  up  the  lips  from  uttering 
those  things  which  the  mind  and  judgment 
frequently  suggests  upon  these  occasions.  A 
man  may  be  sometimes  even  dazzled  and 
astonished  into  silence  by  the  presence  of 
some  glistering  sinners  ;  so  as  to  be  at  a  loss 
both  tor  words  and  confidence  to  vent  those 
reproofs  that  fill  the  conscience,  and  are  even 
struggling  to  break  forth.   Certain  it  is,  that 
this  or  any  other  consideration  can  bv  no 
means  warrant  a  silence  there,  where  religion 
bids  a  man  cry  aloud  ;  nor  can  any  one  plead 
his  modesty  in  prejudice  of  his  duty ;  vet 
surely  there  is  something  at  least  pleadable  • 
upon  this  account,  for  the  bare  not-reproof  of  ' 
a  sin,  that  can  with  no  face  be  urged  for  its  I 
defence.  I 
For  pusillanimity  must  first  pass  into  a  j 
prostitute  impudence,  before  a  man  can  arrive  ] 
to  that  pitch  as  to  vouch  himself  the  encomiast  | 
of  sin,  and  to  speak  paneg}''rics  upon  vice;  | 
many  a  man  may  favour  a  malefactor,  and  | 
wish  his  crime  concealed  or  passed  over,  who  1 
yet  would  never  endure  to  be  his  advocate.  1 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  j 
so  resolve  not  to  see  that  which  is  black  ;  | 
another  for  him,  with  an  open  eye  and  a  * 
shameless  front,  to  affirm  black  to  be  white ; 
and  to  undertake  to  persuade  tho  world  so 
much. 

But  so  does  he  that  attempts  the  commen- 
dation of  any  thing  lewd  or  vicious;  he  > 
transforms  tho  Devil  into  an  angel  of  light;  ' 
he  confounds  tho  distinction  of  those  things  | 
that  God  has  set  at  an  infinite  distance  ;  he  : 
outfaces  the  common  judgment  of  sense  and  I 
reason,  and  the  natural,  unforced  apprcfheu-  | 
sions  of  mankind. 

And  though  one  would  think  that  there  is  i 
that  commanding  majesty  in  truth,  as  oven  to  i 
awe  men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  things  to  I 
be  as  really  they  are,  and  generally  do  appear ;  ' 
and  withal  that  ingenuity  bred  in  every  | 
breast,  as  not  to  own  any  broad  defiance  of  • 
the  clearest  evidence  ;  yet  experience  shews,  | 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  that  ; 
have  wrought  themselves  to  that  hardiness,  as 
to  venture  to  tell  one  that  has  done  passion- 
ately and  rashly,  that  he  did  courageously  and 
discreetly  ;  that  shall  applaud  him  in  all  his 
follies  ;  assuring  him,  that  if  men  speak  amiss 
of  his  behaviour,  it  is  rather  upon  the  account 
of  envy  and  malice  to  his  person,  than  any 
real  disapprobation  of  his  actions  ;  and  that 
he  is  not  to  measure  himself  by  the  words  of 
his  adversaries,  that  speak  their  prejudice,  not  - 
their  judgment ;  oftentimes  valuing  that 'in- 
wardly ^Tiich  they  inveigh  against  outwardly,  | 
and  cherishing  that  in  themselves,  that  they  ! 
tax  and  discommend  in  him. 

Thev  shall  tell  him  farther,  that  though  | 
possibly  such  and  such  actions  were  faulty,  ii 
and  unbecoming  in  others,  yet  the  difference 
of  his  condition  alters  the  case,  and  changes 
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the  very  quality  of  the  action.   For  what 
should  a  great  person  have  to  do  with 
j  humility?  or  the  rich  and  the  wealthy  with 
'  temperance,  industry,  and  sobriety?  Why 
I  should  a  statesman  or  politician  restrain  him- 
>  self  to  the  punctilios  of  truth  and  sincerity  ? 
!  These  are  the  virtues  of  mean  employments 
;  and  lower  minds  ;  they  may  perhaps  be  com- 
I  mendable  in  country  gentlemen  and  farmers, 
;  but  persons  that  move  in  a  higher  sphere, 
must  have  a  greater  latitude  and  compass  for 
their  motion  ;  and  it  were  infinite  weakness 
and  inexperience  to  stick  at  a  lie  or  an  oath, 
or  the  taking  away  an  innocent  life,  when 
\  reason  of  state  requires  it,  and  so  unshackles 
,  its  ministers  from  the  bonds  of  those  nice 
rules  that  are  to  hold  and  direct  other  mortals. 
I     And  if  these  actions  have  a  cleanly  and  a 
successful  issue,  they  shall  certainly  find  syco- 
;  phants  enough  to  extol  them  for  the  greatest 
:  prudence  and  wisdom  that  in  such  grand  and 
I  difiicult  afiairs  could  be  shewn  ;  they  shall  at 
I  least  be  vouched  necessary,  and  consequently 
I  lawful,  or  as  good  ;  and  the  authors  of  such 
I  actions  seldom  seek  for  or  desire  any  farther 
I  warrant  for  them  than  necessity,  though  it  be 

I  of  their  own  making. 

{     But  that  people  may  not  be  wicked  without 
some  plea  or  pretence  to  cover  and  protect 
.  them  from  bein^  thought  so,  there  has  a  very 
serviceable  distmction  been  found  out  and 
asserted  by  some,  between  a  religious  and  a 
political  conscience,  in  every  one  that  is  a 
governor ;  the  former  is  to  guide  him  as  such 
;  a  particular  person,  having  a  soul  to  save; 
the  other  to  rule  and  direct  him,  as  a  person 
intrusted  with  the  good,  safety,  and  protection 
,  of  those  that  are  under  his  government,  and 
;  consequently  empowered  to  use  all  those 
I  courses  that  serve  as  means  absolutely  neces- 
'  I  sary  to  compass  such  an  end  ;  which  two 

I I  capacities,  as  they  are  very  difierent,  so  it 
;  seems  that  they  cannot  both  proceed  by  the 

same  rule.  Forasmuch  as  a  governor,  in  many 
I  junctures  and  circumstances  of  affairs,  cannot 
t  reach  the  ends  of  government,  in  protecting 
and  securing  his  people,  but  by  sometimes 
having  recourse  to  those  ways  and  actions  that 
perhaps  are  not  allowable  upon  the  strict 
rules  and  measures  of  religion,  which,  if  rigidly 
I  and  unseasonably  adhered  to  in  such  instances, 
may  possibly  throw  all  into  ruin  and  con- 
fusion. 

For  answer  to  which  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to 
interpose  in  what  concerns  government  and 
governors  ;  it  has  its  mystery,  and  those  that 
manage  it  are  to  be  presumed  best  to  under- 
stand it ;  but  as  for  this  distinction  between  a 
religious  and  a  political  conscience,  I  shall 
niake  bold  to  give  it  its  due,  in  saying,  that 
j  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  comes  to  be 
I  practised,  it  subverts  reli^on.  For  to  affirm 
that  there  is  any  capacity  or  condition  of 
man,  of  which  religion  is  not  a  competent 


rule,  is  to  make  it  a  rule  infinitely  short  and 
insufficient,  as  to  the  guidance  and  direction  \ 
of  the  manners  and  actions  of  mankind  ;  the 
great  end  for  which  God  designs  it. 

Besides  the  gross  absurdity  of  placing  the 
same  man  under  two  contrary  rules ;  which  , 
is  to  brinff  him  under  two  contrary  duties ;  , 
and  to  make  him  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
do  a  thing,  and  yet  upon  another  score  dis-  ! 
charged  from  that  obligation  ;  which  is  a  ridi- 
culous contradiction. 

Many  things,  indeed,  are  distinguished  in 
speculation,  that  perfectly  coincide,  and  are 
inseparably  the  same  in  practice.  And  though  | 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  capacity  of  a  | 
man  and  of  a  governor  differ  in  apprehension  ;  ! 
forasmuch  as  to  be  a  man  and  to  be  a  gover-  ! 
nor  are  not  the  same  thing ;  yet  when  we  | 
come  to  behold  those  two  capacities,  as  they  | 
really  exist  in  nature,  we  shall  find,  that  what  i 
is  done  by  one  is  also  done  by  the  other,  and  ] 
what  befalls  one  consequentially  befalls  the  { 
other.  If  the  governor  sins,  the  man  will  not 
be  innocent ;  and  if  the  man  is  sick,  the  ! 
governor  will  find  himself  but  ill  at  ease.  He  ' 
that  breaks  the  law  under  one  capacity  shall  | 
suffer  under  both,  and  then,  setting  aside  all  j 
the  niceties  of  speculation,  if  Grod  condemns  ; 
kinff  Ahab,  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  distin-  , 
guish  the  man  Ahab  out  of  the  same  condem-  | 
nation. 

But  now,  if  to  persuade  men  out  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  evil  and  unlawfulness 
of  their  actions,  be  flattery ;  and  farther,  to 
use  arguments  and  acts  to  settle  them  in  such 
a  persuasion,  be  one  of  the  srosscst  and  most 
detestable  sorts  of  it,  especiJly  if  religion  be 
abused  to  so  base  a  purpose ;  then  surely 
none  are  so  deeply  chargeable  with  flattery  as 
these  two  sorts  of  men  : 

1.  Such  as,  upon  principles  of  enthusiasm, 
assure  persons  of  eminence  and  high  place, 
that  those  transgressions  of  the  divine  law  are 
allowable  in  them,  that  are  absolutely  prohi- 
bited and  condemned  in  others.  For  thus  they 
reason  :  That  the  divine  laws  and  precepts 
were  intended  only  for  the  ordinary  rules  of 
life ;  but  such  as  are  extraordinary  persons, 
raised  up  by  Grod  for  some  extraordinary 
work,  are  exempted  from  those  common  obli- 
gations ;  as  being  directed  by  a  higher  rule, 
namely,  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  Spirit 
speaking  and  acting  within  them,  which 
Spirit,  being  God,  is  able  to  dispense  with  his 
own  laws,  and  accordingly  do<  s  so,  as  the  exi- 
gence of  those  works,  that  he  calls  such  per- 
sons to,  shall  require.  So  that  for  them  to  ' 
rob  and  plunder  is  as  justifiable  as  for  the  ! 
Israelites  to  rob  the  Egyp^^^"^  5  ^"^  *®  ^^^7 
and  murder,  though  it  be  princes,  is  but  like 
Phinehas's  standing  up  and  executing  justice : 
the  inward  motions  of  the  Spirit  counter- 
manding the  injunctions  of  the  outward 
letter. 
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I  Bat  to  nice  in  may  such  an  opinion  of 

II  thenueWei,  if  rarely  one  of  the  vilest  and 
I  most  dettnietive  pieces  of  flattery  that  can  bo 
'  Died  by  one  man  to  another :  for  it  is  to  make 
I;  religion  minister  the  same  scope  and  licence 

to  the  moet  impious  actions  that  atheism  itself 
>  can  allow  ;  and  that  with  this  advantage,  that 
it  does  not  trouble  the  mind  with  the  same 
i  ftings  and  remorses  that  the  professed  despiser 
.  of  religion  usually  feels  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
eztraTaganeies :  for  if  a  man  is  brought  to 
1  believe  that  he  breaks  the  divine  law  with  as 
<  good  a  conscience  as  others  keep  and  observcit, 
I  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  a  belief  will  keep 
I  him  at  perfect  peace  with  himself,  notwith- 
I  standing  the  most  enormous  violations  of  it. 
I     1  cannot  believe  that  the  authors  of  our 
;  late  confusions  could  have  ever  acted  in  such 
I  a  barefiftoed  opposition  to  all  laws,  both  human 
I  and  divine,  with  so  much  satisfaction,  serenity, 
aiiil  composure  of  mind,  had  not  their  seduc- 
I  iii^  propnets  thoroughlv  leavened  them  with 
tbu  principle ;  that  being  the  select  people  of 
God,  and  so  stirred  up  and  peculiarly  called 
'  to    serve  him  in  their  generation,*'  (as  the 
phrase  then  ran,)  they  were  privileged  from 
those  ordinary  rules  and  measures  by  which 
the  lawfulness  and  morality  of  other  men's 
actions  were  determined,   "the  saints  indeed 
might  do  the  ver^  same  actions  which  in 
«itm»r  men  were  sinful,  but  yet  they  in  so 
iloinjg  could  not  sin  ;  and  this  was  that  pcr- 
!  'fUasion  that  still  patched  up  their  conscience, 
I  after  all  the  blows  and  wounds  it  had  received 
I  by  dashing  against  the  divine  precepts. 

Such  was  the  soul-destroying  flattery  by 
j  which  those  impostors  encourag^  many  thou- 
I'  «ands  in  the  way  of  damnation  ;  like  that  ly- 
.  ing  prophet,  that  bid  Ahab  go  and  ]>rosi>er," 
!  when  he  sent  him  to  the  battlu  in  which  ho 
1  was  to  fall  and  |>eri8h. 

.  ;     2.  The  other  sort  of  persons  chargeable  with 

I  this  kind  of  flattery  are  the  Romisli  casuists 
I,  who  have  made  it  their  greatest  study  and 

I I  business  to  put  a  new  face  upon  sin,  and  to 
•  I  persuade  the  world  that  many  of  those  actions 
I,  that  have  hitherto  passed  for  impious  and 
t  unlawful,  are  indeed  nothing  such,  but  admit 
'l  uf  such  qualifications  as  clear  them  of  all  guilt 
I,  and  irregularity. 

il  They  are  not  indeed  so  absurdly  impudent 
.\  as  to  declare  that  murder  is  no  sin  ;  but  they 
'{  will  order  the  matter  so,  that  a  man  may  bo 
!  killed  upon  many  punctilios  of  credit  and  ro- 
H  nutation,  and  yet  no  murder  be  committed. 
They  will  not  tell  a  man  tlmt  it  is  allowable 
to  steal ;  but  they  will  teach  that,  in  case  a 
servant  finds  that  his  master  will  not  afford 
him  wages  proportionable  to  wliat  he  judges 
his  own  service  to  be  worth,  he  may  take 
from  him  so  much  as  will  amount  to  a  valu- 
able compensation,  and  not  be  chargeable  with 
the  breach  of  that  law  that  prohibits  a  man 
to  steal.  They  will  not  deny  many  actions 


to  bo  evil ;  but  if  a  man  have  but  the  dexte* 
rity  and  art  of  directing;  his  intention  to  some 
right  end,  or  at  least  of  not  actually  directing 
it  to  an  ill,  why  then  presently  the  whole 
action  loses  all  its  malignity,  and  becomes 
pure  and  innocent,  by  a  wonderful,  but  a  very 
easy  transformation. 

It  were  infinite  to  draw  forth  all  particu- 
lars ;  but  these  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
these  religious  sycophants  have  poisoned  the 
fountains  of  morality,  and  flattered  mankind 
with  such  doctrines  and  assertions  as  shall 
sooth  them  up,  and  imbolden  them  in  the 
most  vicious  and  lewd  courses  imaginable. 
They  have  opened  a  well,  not  only  for  sinners, 
but  even  for  sin  itself  to  wash  in,  and  to  be 
clean.  So  that  if  there  bo  any  persons  in  the 
world  who  may  bo  justly  accused  for  calling 
good  evil,  and  evil  good,  these  are  the  men  ; 
and  they  do  it  too,  diligently,  copiously,  and 
voluminouslv ;  and  consequently  have  the 
fullest  and  the  fairest  claim  to  the  curse  tlu&t  i 
is  joined  to  that  accusation. 

But  now  this  kind  of  flattery  is  so  much 
the  more  to  be  abominated,  because  as  it  is  of 
most  mischievous  consequence,  so  it  is  also  of 
very  easy  eflect,  and  meets  with  a  strange 
success,  sehlom  returning  without  accomplish- 
ing the  work  of  persuasion,  or  rather  indeed 
of  fallacy  and  delusion. 

Of  which  a  double  reason  may  be  assigned : 

1.  The  first  taken  from  the  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  other  from  the  very  nature  of  vice 
itself. 

1.  For  the  first  of  which  ;  it  is  too  apparent 
how  fond  and  credulous  most  men  are,  and 
oven  desirous  to  be  i)ersuaded  into  a  good 
estimation  of  whatsoever  tlioy  do  ;  and  there- 
fore as  some  pooidewill  buy  and  use  flattering 
glasses,  though  tfiey  know  them  to  be  so,  be- 
cause they  had  nithor  please  themselves  with 
a  false  representation,  than  view  their  defor- 
mity by  a  true  ;  so  some  will  catch  at  any 
colour  or  dress,  (though  never  so  thin,)  to 
give  some  varnish  and  better  appearance  to 
their  vice. 

A  perverted,  disordered  mind,  if  it  cannot 
have  arguments  and  solid  reasons  to  allege 
for  the  legality  of  what  it  does,  it  will  content 
and  satisfy  itself  with  flourishes  and  shows  of 

I>robabi]ity  ;  and  that  deceiver  that  shall 
abour  to  furnish  it  with  such,  shall  bo  wel- 
come and  honourable  ;  his  dictates  shall  be 
received  as  oracles,  and  never  sifted  by  ques- 
tions and  examinations ;  for  people  are  natu- 
rally averse  from  inquiring  after  that  which 
thev  are  unwilling  to  know  ;  and  therefore 
such  an  one  shall  be  even  prevented  by  a 
willing,  forward  assent.  But  it  is  easy  for  a 
man  to  finish  his  visit,  that  is  met  three 
parts  of  his  way. 

2.  The  other  reason  is  from  the  very  nature 
of  vice  itself,  which  oftentimes  bears  a  great 
affinity  to  virtue,  and  so  admits  of  the  harder 
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I  distinction.  Upon  which  account,  it  is  no 
>  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  prodigal  per- 

son^  that  he  is  only  very  liberal ;  it  being 
i  very  hard  to  assign  the  precise  point  where 
!  liberality  ceases,  and  prodigality  begins.  Upon 
i  the  same  ground,  covetousness  may  easily 

pass  for  providence,  and  a  proud  naind  be 

mistaken  for  a  high  and  generous'  spirit ; 
j  there  beinff  a  great  likeness  in  the  actions  re- 
•  spcctively  belonging  to  each  of  these,  enonsh 
\  to  impose  upon  un  warjr,  distinguishing  minds, 
;  that  are  prone  to  receive  every  like  for  the 

same. 

j     Now  from  these  two  considerations  we  may 

:  easily  gather,  how  open  the  hearts  of  most 
men  lie  to  drink  in  the  fawning  suggestions  of 
any  sycophant  that  shall  endeavour  to  relieve 
their  disturbed  conscienoes  by  gilding  their 

'  villainies  with  the  name  of  virtues,  and  so 
smoothing  the  broad  way  before  them,  that 
thev  may  find  no  rub  or  let  in  their  passage 

'  to  damnation.  This  therefore  is  the  second 
thing  wherein  flattery  consists. 

3.  The  third  is,  the  perverse  imitation  of 
any  one*8  defects  or  vices,  which  seems  to 

I  carry  it  higher  than  the  former,  forasmuch 
as  actions  are  much  more  considerable  than 

I  words  or  discourses.   A  man,  for  many  causes, 

.  may  be  brought  to  commend  that  which  he 
will  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  ;  but 

I  for  any  one  to  transcribe  and  copy  out  in 
himself  whatsoever  he  sees  ridiculous  or  im- 
pious in  another,  this  argues  a  temper  made 
up  of  nothing  but  baseness  and  servility. 

And  to  any  generous  and  free  spirit  it  is 
really  a  very  nauseous  and  a  fulsome  thine, 

,  to  see  some  prostitute  their  tongues  and  their 
judgments  by  saying  as  others  say,  com- 
mending what  they  commend,  dispraising 
whatsoever  things  or  persons  they  dispraise, 
I  and  framing  themselves  to  any  absurd  gesture 
I  or  motion  tnat  they  observe  m  them  ;  mak- 
;  ing  themselves  as  it  were  an  echo  to  their  voice, 
and  a  shadow  to  their  bodies.   In  a  word,  no 
man  can  be  exact  and  perfect  in  this  way  of 
flattery,  without  being  a  monkey  and  a  mimic, 
and  a  lump  of  wax  for  any  fool  to  stamp  his 
image  upon. 
But  surely  few  would  be  to  sottish  and 

I  servile,  as  to  bVeak  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  put 

I  out  an  eye,  because  they  see  the  great  person 
whom  they  depend  upon  and  adore,  deprived 
of  any  of  these  parts.  And  if  so,  do  they  not 
consider,  that  a  man  is  to  be  more  tender  of 
his  manners  and  the  dignity  of  his  soul,  than 
of  any  thing  that  belongs  to  his  body,  which 
would  give  him  but  a  small  preeminence 
above  the  brutes,  were  it  not  animated  and 
exalted  by  a  principle  of  reason  ? 

Even^  kind  of  imitation  speaks  the  person 
that  imitates  inferior  to  him  whom  he  imi- 
tates, as  the  copy  is  to  the  original :  but  then 
to  imitate  that  which  is  mean,  base,  and  un- 
worthy, is  to  do  one  of  the  lowest  actions  in 
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a  yet  lower  instance :  it  is  to  climb  down- 
wards,  to  employ  art  and  industry  to  learn  a  « 
defect  and  an  imperfection  ;  which  is  a  direct 
reproacn  to  reason,  and  a  contradiction  to  the 
methods  of  nature. 

And  so  much  the  more  intolerable  is  it, 
because  such  persons  are  seldom  seen  to  imi-  I 
tate  the  excellencies  and  the  virtues  of  him 
whom  they  flatter  ;  these  are  looked  upon 
with  distance  and  lazy  admiration  :  but  if 
there  be  any  vice  that  sullies  and  takes  off 
from  the  lustre  of  his  other  good  qualites,  that 
shall  be  sure  to  be  culled  out,  and  writ  vpon 
their  lives  and  behaviour.   Alexander  had  j 
enoueh  to  imitate  him  in  his  drunkenness 
and  his  passion,  who  never  intended  to  be  j 
like  him,  either  in  his  chastity,  or  his  justice 
to  his  enemies,  and  his  liberality  to  his  friends.  | 
And  it  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  being  creok-  , 
shouldered,  his  scholars,  who  so  much  ad-  . 
mired  him,  would  endeavour  to  be  like  him  ; 
by  bolstering  out  their  garments  on  that  side,  . 
that  so  they  might  appear  crooked  too.   It  is 
probable  t^at  many  of  these  found  it  easier 
to  imitate  Plato's  shoulders  than  his  philoso-  | 
pliy,  and  to  stuff  out  their  gowns  than  to  i 
furnish  their  understandings,  or  improve  their 
minds. 

I  am  confident  there  is  none  that  does  not 
deride  and  condemn  this  silly  piece  of  offici- 
ousness,  as  scarce  to  be  reconciled  to  common 
sense  ;  yet  we  may  find  as  bad  dail^  in  the 
behaviour  of  most  parasites,  who  thmk  they 
can  never  honour  tneir  ffreat  masters,  but  by 
exposing  themselves.  W  hich  practice,  though 
it  IS  most  irratiomU,  yet  it  has  this  to  en- 
courage and  continue  it,  that  such  grandees 
are  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  their  vices  and 
defects  aped  by  their  followers  and  retainers  ; 
indeed  much  more  than  to  see  their  perfections 
drawn  into  imitation. 

And  that,  I  conceive,  for  this  reason  ;  be- 
cause vice,  being  weak  and  shameful,  is  glad 
to  have  any  countenance  and  credit  shewn  it ; 
which  is  done  by  no  way  so  much  as  by 
having  many  followers.  To*  be  vicious  alone 
is  a  great  shame,  and  few  natures  are  able 
to  b«ir  it ;  and  therefore  company  gives  a 
kind  of  aathorit]^  to  sin,  and  brings  vice  into 
fiishion,  which  is  able  to  commend  and  set 
off  any  thing.  Nero's  killing  his  mother 
could  not  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  hideous 
and  unnatural  thing,  for  all  the  senate*s 
public  thanking  of  him  for  it,  and  hiscourtiers* 
applauding  of  the  action  ;  because  in  this, 
humanity  was  too  strong  for  flattery,  and 
suffered  none  of  them  to  practise  what  their 
slavish  disposition  induced  them  to  commend  ; 
which  shews  how  much  the  greater  number  of 
flatterers  speak  against  their  conscience ;  for  • 
that  which  a  man  in  the  same  condition  ! 
would  not  do  himself,  be  certain ly  dislikes  in  i 
another.  | 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  that  I  shall 
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mention,  wherein  flattery  consisU,  is  an  over- 
j:  irmluing  those  virtues  and  perflations  that  are 
r  mlljr  laudable  in  any  plprson.  This  is  a 
I;  diflerent  tort  from  all  the  former,  which  had 
j  no  foundation  of  good  at  all  to  work  upon, 
,,  hut  were  wholly  employed  in  giving  appear- 
aneet  where  there  was  no  substance,  in  pnint- 
'  mg  of  rotten  sepulchres,  and  belying  vice  into 
i  the  repntiition  of  virtue. 
I  But  this  is  more  modest  and  tolerable,  there 
,  beins  some  groundwork  of  desert,  though 
maen  too  narrow  for  those  huge  8Ui>erstruc- 
'  turei  of  eommendatiou  that  some  mi«c  upon 
'  It ;  which  therefore  turn  into  flattery,  wliich 
'  connsts  in  a  partial  representation  of  any 
'  thins  to  be  greater  and  better  than  indeed  it 
I  is;  for  truth  suffers  as  much  by  this  as  by  the 
I  former  ;  it  being  violated  by  any  dispropor- 
I  tion  between  the  thing  as  it  is  expressed,  and 
;  ac  it  does  exist 

The  flatterer  views  every  little  vir'ue  or 
)  good  quality  in  him  whom  he  resolves  to  ex- 
I  tol,  as  it  were,  with  a  microscope  ;  such  a  one 
I  as  shall  swell  a  gnat  into  an  elephant,  and  an 
.  elephant  into  a  mountain.  Ordinary,  plain, 
homespun  sense  shall  be  magnified  for  extra- 
,  ordinary  wit  and  fancy;  and  good,  honest, 
'  flat  words  shall  pass  for  propriety  and  cxact- 
I  ness  of  expression. 

But  to  ^  higher.  Let  a  star  be  accounted, 
.  as  indeed  it  is,  a  bri|;ht  and  a  glorious  thing ; 
I  ret  we  are  not  therefore  to  persuade  the  world 
1  that  it  is  a  sun.    Herod,  no  doubt,  (Acts,  xii. 

22,)  spoke  like  an  eloquent  man  ;  yet  that 
I  was  snort  of  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a 
I  god,**  as  his  flatterers  told  him  in  that  their 
I  impious  and  profuse  acclamation.  He  that 
:  slumld  celebrate  a  captain  that  had  the  good 
j  fortune  to  worst  the  enemy  in  a  skinnish,  to 
I  the  degree  of  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander,  would 
>  wonderfully  stretch  and  overdo,  and  render 
,  the  poor  man  ridiculous,  instead  of  glorious  ; 
,  and  every  one  that  measures  his  actions  hy 
1  any  elopes  given  him  by  the  flatterer,  sets  his 
reputation  upon  stilts,  which  is  not  the  surest 
wajr  of  Btanuing;  and  when  ho  comes  to  be 
V  weiffhed  in  the  balance  of  the  impartial  and 
I.  the  judicious,  will  be  found  wanting. 
I.  For  look,  as  the  detractor  represents  the 
I  perfections  of  him  whom  he  hates,  lessened 
and  diminished  from  what  they  really  are, 
I  partly  by  a  malicious  concealment,  partly  by 
I  ealumnjr  and  direct  slander;  so  the  flatterer, 
|-  whose  design  is  managed  by  a  contrary  way, 
I  (though  perhaps  in  itself  the  same,)  greatens 
I  and  advances  e^ery  thin^  beyond  the  bounds 
I  of  its  real  worth ;  describing  all  in  hyperboles, 
I  high  strains,  and  words  of  wonder,  till  ho  has 
I  pufied  up  that  little  thing  that  he  commends, 
I  as  we  see  men  do  a  bladder,  which  owes  all  its 
r  bulk  only  to  air  and  wind,  upon  the  letting 
out  of  which,  it  returns  and  shrinks  into  a 
pitiful  nothing. 
And  just  so  must  the  opinion  that  a  man 


I  conceives  of  himself  from  the  delusions  of 
I  flattery,  vanish  and  have  its  end  ;  for,  like  a 
feather,  it  was  raised  by  a  breath,  and  there- 
fore, when  that  breath  ceases,  it  must  fall  to 
the  ground  asain. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general 
head  under  which  I  cast  the  piosecution  ol 
the  words ;  namely,  to  shew  what  flattery 
was,  and  wherein  it  did  consist.   I  do  not  ; 
profess  myself  so  skilful  and  experienced  in  i 
it,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  as  to  affirm  that  I  have  j 
recounted  all  the  ways  and  methods,  all  the  I 
turnings  and  meanders,  through  which  this 
various  thing  uses  to  wind  and  carry  itself. 

But  these  are  enough  to  serve  as  a  rule  by 
which  both  to  direct  our  own  actions,  and  to 
judge  of  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  other 
men.   Thev  may  convince  us  how  vast  a  ! 
difference  t^ere  is  between  flattery  and  friend-^  | 
ship,  and  between  the  crafty,  low  mind  of  a  '. 
flatterer,  and  the  ffoneroiis  disoosition  of  a  ' 
friend.   But  when  I  have  said  all  of  the  base-  | 
ness  of  this  art,  yet  so  long  as  men  find  it  bene-  : 
ficial,  and  withal  see  the  world  full  of  those  i 
that  are  willing  to  be  mfuXe  fools  of  by  it,  I  I 
believe  all  that  I  shall  persuade  men  of  will  t 
be  til  is,  that  they  are  like  to  get  more  by  j 
practising  of  it,  than  any  one  else  shall  get  by  ; 
speaking  against  it.  \ 
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PART  III. 

**  A  man  thai  flattereth  hia  nolghbonr  ipreadeth  a  net  for  hli  < 
feet** — PaoTBRBS,  ziiz.  5,  \ 

II.  The  second  general  head  proposed  for 
the  prosecution  of  these  words,  was  to  ahew 
wiiat  were  the  grounds  and  occasions  of  flat- 
tery on  his  part  that  is  flatterc<l.  I  shall 
mention  three :  ! 

1.  Greatness  of  place  or  condition.  There 
is  nothing  that  secures  a  man.  from  flattery 
more  than  tho  confident  and  free  access  of  in-  ; 
gonuous  persons.   But  confidence  and  freedom 
are  seldom  found  but  where  there  is  a  parity 
of  conditions  ;  reproof  being  of  the  nature  of 
those  things  that  seldom  ascend  and  move  up- 
wards ;  but  it  either  passes  to  an  equal,  or 
descends  upon  an  inferior.   He  that  is  great 
and  potent  casts  an  awe  and  a  terror  round 
about  him,  and,  as  it  were,  shuts  and  barri- 
cadoes  himself  in  from  all  approaches,  like 
mount  Sinai,  where  the  fire  burning,  and  the 
voice  thundering,  would  suffer  none  to  come 
near  it ;  so  that  such  an  one  is  still  treated  ; 
with  silence  and  distance  ;  his  faults  are 
whispered  behind  his  back  ;  ho  is  scoffed  at  in  | 
little  rooms  and  merry  meetings,  and  never  \ 
hears  the  severe,  healing  truths  that  are  spoke  ^ 
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of  him ;  but  lives  muffled  and  blindfold,  un- 
acquainted with  himself  and  the  judgments 
of  men  eoncerning  him. 

Upon  which  account,  great  persons,  unless 
their  understandings  are  very  great  too,  and 
withal  unprejudiced  with  self-love,  so  as  to  be 
their  own  monitors,  and  impartial  exactors  of 
themselves,  are  of  all  others  the  most  miser- 
able. For  though  a  reproof  might  open  their 
eves  and  correct  their  behaviour,  and  though 
there  are  not  wanting  those  that  are  concerned 
for  their  good,  yet  they  fright  away  all  these 
remedies,  and  live  and  die  strangers  to  their 
cure. 

For  in  this  ease  men  consider,  first,  the  great 
danger  of  speaking  freely  to  sreat  persons 
what  they  are  not  willing  to  hear :  it  may 
enrage,  and  make  them  their  mortal  enemies. 
It  may  render  them  as  great  in  malice  as  they 
i  are  in  power  and  condition.   It  is  at  best  a 
!  very  bold  venture,  and  greatness  is  not  so 
I  tractable  a  thing,  as  to  lay  itself  quietly  open 
I  to  the  reprebeuder  and  the  faithful  admo- 
i  nisher,  who  speak  for  the  man's  advantage 
more  than  for  his  pleasure,  and  bring  him 
j  physic  instead  of  sweetmeats.    The  ezpe- 
;  rience  men  have  in  the  world  usually  makes 
'  them  fearful  to  engage  in  un  pleasing  offices. 
Especially  when  they  consider  farther,  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  safe  and  silent;  and  how 
little  it  concerns  them  to  court  a  trouble,  a 
danger,  and  a  potent  displeasure,  by  endea- 
vouring to  do  a  man  good  against  nis  will. 
They  think  it  a  great  folly  to  put  themselves 
upon  a  harsh,  and  the  same  also  a  thankless 
employment ;  to  lose  an  interest,  and  a  great 
friend,  only  for  doing  that  which  they  could 
with  much  more  ease  have  let  alone. 

Men  see  also  how  ill  it  has  fared  with  such 
as  have  presumed  to  be  free  with  the  grandees 
of  the  world,  in  point  of  reproof  and  ani- 
madversion :  they  have  been  rewarded  with 
frowns,  sharpness,  and  disdain,  and  sent  away 
j  with  dejected  countenances ;  as  if  the  reprovers 
I  themselves  had  been  the  persons  in  fault. 
'  Majesty  and  power  usually  think  virtue  and 
;  happiness  itself  bought  at  too  dear  a  rate,  if  it 
be  at  the  price  of  an  admonition. 

For  all  which  causes,  persons  of  evil  or  low 
minds,  which  make  up  much  the  greater  part 
I  of  the  world,  are  willing  to  follow  their  game, 
and  to  cajole  and  flatter  a  vicious  greatness, 
;  since  it  turns  so  much  to  their  profit  and  re- 
I  putation  ;  while  the  great  one,  that  is  abused 
I  according  to  his  own  heart's  desire,  bids  the 
flatterer  sit  at  his  right  hand  ;  in  the  mean- 
time makinff  his  impartial  friend  and  reprover 
his  footstool,  slighting  him  for  his  upright 
dealing,  and  sending  him  to  his  own  virtue 
,  for  a  reward. 

2.  The  second  ground  of  flattery,  on  his  part 
that  is  flattered,  is  an  angry,  passionate  dis- 
;  position,  and  impatient  of  reproof.   This  also 
i  frights  and  deten  men  from  doing  the  office 


of  friends  in  a  futhful  reprehension.  For  some 
minds  are  more  raging  and  tumultuous  than 
the  sea  itself ;  so  that  if  Christ  himself  should 
rebuke  them,  instead  of  heme  calm,  they 
would  rage  and  roar  so  much  the  louder. 
That  admonition  that  would  reclaim  others, 
does  but  chafe  and  provoke  them ;  as  the 
same  breath  of  wind  that  cools  some  things, 
kindles  and  inflames  others.   No  sooner  do 
some  hear  their  behaviour  taxed,  though 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  moderation,  . 
but  their  choler  begins  to  boil,  and  their 
breast  is  scarce  able  to  contain  and  keep 
it  from  running  over  into  the  heights  and 
furies  of  bitterness  and  impatience.  The  man, 
instead  of  correcting  his  fault,  will  redouble  | 
it  with  a  greater ;  add  fierceness  to  his  folly,  j 
affronting  and  reviling  him  that  would  unbe-  i 
sot  and  reform  him.  I 

Now  it  requires  a  person  not  only  of  friend- 
ship and  fidelity,  but  also  of  courage  and  I 
valour,  to  undertake  to  be  a  reprover  hero ;  for-  i 
asmuch  as  to  reprove  such  an  one,  is,  in  eflect,  ; 
to  give  him  battle :  he  must  be  able  to  bear,  j 
and,  what  is  more,  to  slight  and  tame  his 
rage ;  he  must  not  sneak  and  fly  back  at  every  : 
great  word,  nor  suffer  himself  to  be  talked 
and  vapoured  out  of  countenance.  i 

But  few  people  are  able,  and  fewer  willing,  j 
to  put  themselves  to  so  great  an  incon  venience  '. 
for  another's  good,  and  to  raise  a  storm  about 
their  own  ears,  to  do  an  odious,  ungrateful  • 
piece  of  service  for  an  ungrateful  person  ;  and  . 
therefore  men  usually  deal  with  such  currish, 
sharp  natures  as  they  do  with  mastiff^  they 
are  fain  to  stroke  them,  though  they  deserve 
to  be  cudgelled.   They  flatter  and  commend 
them,  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  to  compose  the 
unruly  humour  which  is  ready  to  grow  and 
improve  upon  the  least  check  or  opiH>sition. 

From  the  consideration  of  whicn  we  easily 
see  the  great  misery  and  disadvantage  of  pas- 
sionate, angry  persons ;  their  passion  does  not 
only  bereave  them  of  their  own  eyes,  but  also 
of  the  benefit  of  other  men's  ;  which  he  that 
is  of  a  gentle  and  a  tractable  nature  enjoys  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  errors :  for  his  friend  sees, 
and  judges,  and  chooses  for  him,  when  the 
present  precipitation  of  his  mind  hurries  him 
besides  the  steady  use  of  his  reason.  He  is 
reduced  by  counsel,  rectified  and  recalled  by 
one  that  sees  his  fault,  and  dares  tell  him  of 
it ;  so  that  the  cure  is  almost  as  early  as  the 
distemper. 

We  may  observe  of  brambles,  that  they 
always  grow  crooked ;  for  by  Reason  of  their 
briers  and  thorns  no  hand  can  touch  them,  so 
as  to  .bend  them  straight.   And  so  it  is  with 
some  dispositions ;  they  grow  into  a  confirmed, 
settled  obliquity,  because  their  sharpness 
makes  them  unfit  to  be  handled  by  discipline  ! 
and  admonition.    They  are  a  terror  and  a  ' 
grievance  to  those  that  they  converse  with  :  | 
and  to  attempt  to  advise  them  out  of  their  ) 
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:  irmularitieSy  ii  as  if  aehirurgeon  should  offer 

.  to  oreflB  a  wounded  lion  ;  he  must  look  to 
perish  in  the  address^  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
tor  his  p«n8. 

It  was  rarely  of  ▼e?T  great  importance  to 
Xabal,  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  to  have  been 

,  admonished  of  the  rough,  unadvised  answer 
that  he  returned  to  David's  soldiers ;  for  it 
was  like  to  have  brought  a  ruin  upon  him 

.  and  his  fiimily  and  his  whole  estate ;  yet  none 
woald  do  him  that  seasonable  kindness,  be- 
cause of  the  rudeness  and  churlishness  of  his 
manners :  for  in  the  17th  verso  that  character 
is  given  of  him,  that  he    was  such  a  son  of 

,  Belial,  that  a  man  could  not  speak  to  him." 
Manjr  would  be  willing  to  recover  a  person 
from  his  follies,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  bo 

'  snapt  and  railed  at  for  so  doing ;  they  would 
be  ready  enough  to  pluck  a  brand  out  of  the 

I  fire,  might  they  do  it  without  buniing  their 
fingers.  But  to  be  foolish  and  to  be  angry 
too,  is  for  a  man  first  to  cast  himself  into  a 

Eit,  and  then  to  hinder  others  from  pulling 
im  out. 

i  3.  The  third  and  last  ground  of  flattery,  on 
'  his  part  that  is  flattered,  is  a  proud  and  vain- 
i  glonoos  disposition.  To  tell  a  proud  person 
i  of  his  faults,  is  to  tell  infallibility  that  it  is 

•  in  an  error,  and  to  spy  out  something  amiss 
'  :n  perfection.  Such  an  one  looks  upon  him- 
i  self  as  above  all  defects,  and  privileged  from 
,  doing  any  thin^  mean,  low,  or  obnoxious. 
1  There  is  no  quality  that  more  estranges  a  man 
:  iwom  the  free  addresses  of  his  friends,  and 
I  their  hearty  communications  of  their  thoughts 

eoneeminff  him,  than  a  high  conceit  and 

2>inion  of  himself :  for  this  makes  him  rate 
I  other  men's  judgments  by  his  own  mea- 
sares,  and  set  that  price  upon  himself  and  his 
actions,  that  he  thinks  all  the  world  must 
eome  up  to :  and  therefore  he  that  taxes  or 
i  reprehends  him,  must  expect  the  same  credit 
and  success  that  he  is  like  to  find,  that  should 
aeense  an  only  son  to  his  fond  mother :  ho 
,  would  quickly  experiment  that  love  is  won-  ; 

derfally  blind,  but  especially  about  those 
'  things  that  it  has  no  mind  to  see.  j 
I  A  proud  person,  who,  with  the  worst  kind 
of  idolatry,  adores  himself,  and  what  is  more, 
I  the  worst  part  of  himself,  his  defects  and 
j'  TieeSy  thinks  that  his  doing  of  any  action  is 

I  sufficient  to  stamp  it  decent  and  virtuous.  As 

I I  it  is  reported  of  Cato  being  drunk,  that  one 
^.  should  say  of  him,  by  reason  of  his  reputation, 
,  so  much  too  great  for  any  slander,  that  it 
I  would  be  easier  to  prove  that  drunkenness  was 
.  no  Tice,  than  that  Cato  could  be  vicious  ;  so 
'  some  people,  though  they  spoil  every  thing 
I  by  an  undue  management  of  it,  h)se  oppor- 
[  tanities,  and  overlook  occasions,  yet  they  must 
'  be  thought  to  be  still  carrying  on  designs  of 
:  policy,  to  err  and  n^istake  prudential ly  ;  the 
j  world  must  persuade  itself  out  of  its  own  ex- 

•  perienee,  and  believe  surmises,  though  con- 


tradicted by  effects.  It  must  be  willing  to  be 
sunk  by  the  hands  of  such  skilful  piloto,  and 
judge  the  foolishness  of  some  to  be  wiser  than 
the  wisdom  of  others. 

Now  those  that  would  have  the  world  main- 
tain such  an  opinion  of  them,  are  the  direst 
and  the  broadest  mark  for  the  flatterer  to  shoot 
at  that  can  be,  the  fittest  persons  to  bo  made 
buffoons  of :  for  do  but  commend  and  praise 
them  to  their  face,  and  you  may  pick  their 
pockets,  cut  their  throats,  and  cheat  them  of 
their  estates.   Nor  need  the  flatterer  fear  that 
they  will  look  through  his  design,  and  so  dis- 
cover and  loathe  all  his  feigned  encomiums ; 
for  let  them  be  never  so  gross  and  palpable, 
let  him  lay  it  on  never  so  thick,  yet  pride 
'  and  conceitedness  will  swallow  all,  and  look 
I  ui>on  itself  obliged  too,  for  being  so  kindly 
I  abused. 

And  it  has  been  sometimes  seen,  that  a  man, 
I  while  ho  has  been  flattering  and  extolling  an  \ 
opinionative  fool,  (who  has  with  much  plea-  I 
sure  heard  and  embraced  him,  for  the  glorious  ; 
things  he  so  liberally  spoke  of  him,)  ho  has  * 
now  and  then  turned  his  head  aside,  and  j 
flouted  and  laughed  at  him  to  his  companions,  j 
for  suffering  himself  to  be  held  by  the  nose 
by  such  pitiful  arts,  so  easily  discerned  and  ; 
detested  by  any  person  of  discretion.  | 
Upon  an  easy  observation  we  shall  find,  ' 
that  there  is  nothing  that  renders  a  man  more  ] 
ridiculous,  in  most  of  the  passages  of  his  life,  , 
than  much  credulity ;  there  is  nothing  that 
more  certainly  makes  him  a  prey  to  the  de-  1 
ceiver  and  the  cheat :  but  now  this  is  the  | 
inseparable  property  of  pride  and  self-cstima-  ' 
tion.  Every  sucn  person  carries  a  belief  about  ', 
him  so  strong  and  so  great,  that  it  is  impos-  I 
sible  to  over-work  it;  he  will  turn  every  ro- 
mance into  a  real  history,  and  even  bolicvo  , 
contradictions  in  his  own  behalf. 

Which  being  so,  if  a  man  be  great  and 
potent  as  well  as  proud,  it  is  no  wonder  if  ho  , 
IS  always  plied  with  flatterers,  and  if  they  ; 
resort  to  him  as  the  crows  do  to  a  carcass, 
always  fluttering  and  chattering  about  him ;  i 
for,  alas !  he  thinks  they  aro  only  doing  him 
right,  and  admiring  him  for  that  which  he 
himself  admires  much  more.    Pride  makes 
him  lift  his  eyes  upward,  which  is  the  reason 
that  he  never  turns  them  inward ;  and  so  | 
being  unknown  to  himself,  ho  must  believe 
the  deceiver  upon  his  own  word. 

Now  the  deduction  that  I  shall  make  from 
all  this  is,  that  of  the  many  arguments  and 
signs  of  real  friendship,  none  is  so  sure  and  i 
infallible,  as  a  readiness  to  reprehend  impar- 
tially and  seasonably  whatsoever  needs  repre- 
hension. For  it  is  clear,  that  he  that  does  so, 
prefers  the  good  of  him  whom  he  reprehends  1 
before  his  own  interest.    He  knows  not  but 
his  proud  and  impatient  humour  may  make  | 
him  disgust  and  persecute  him  for  giving  him 
so  free  and  true  a  view  of  himself ;  out  yet  he  | 
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ventures  all  to  redeem  him  from  shame  and 
disorder:  in  a  word,  he  resolves  to  do  the 
part  of  a  friend,  though  his  very  doing  so 
makes  him  forfeit  his  b«ing  thought  so.  He 
that  carries  on  no  desi^  for  his  own  advan- 
tage in  what  he  does,  gives  an  unfailing  de- 
monstration of  his  sincerity ;  and  he  that  tells 
a  man  what  he  knows  will  find  but  a  small 
acceptance  with  him,  (as  the  story  of  his 
fiiults  is  like  to  do,)  hazards  his  friend*s  favour, 
and  with  that  his  own  emolument ;  and  really 
makes  himself  and  his  hopes  a  sacrifice  to  the 
other's  reputation. 

Havinff  thus  finbhed  the  second  general 
head,  and  shewn  the  grounds  and  occasions 
of  flattery  on  his  part  that  is  flattered,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  the 
Third  and  last,  which  is  to  shew  the  ends 
'  and  designs  of  it  on  his  part  that  flatters :  and 
!  those  are  briefly  comprised  in  these  words  of 
:  the  text,  ''He  spreads  a  net  for  his  neigh- 
bour's feet." 
It  is  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  prae- 
;  tice  of  hunters  or  fowlers ;  and  now,  as  there 
'  is  no  man  that  spreads  a  net,  but  does  it  with 
;  this  double  intention,  first  to  catch  and  de- 
I  stroy  the  thing  for  which  he  spreads  it,  and 
I  then,  by  so  doing,  to  advantage  himself,  as 
I  either  in  his  pleasure  or  his  ]>rofit ;  so  accor- 
dingly every  flatterer,  in  all  his  fawnings  and 
dissimulations,  is  acted  and  influenced  by  these 
two  grand  purposes : 

1.  To  serve  himself. 

2.  To  undermine  him  whom  he  flatters, 
and  thereby  to  effect  his  ruin. 

1.  And  first,  he  designs  to  benefit  and  serve 
himself.  In  all  that  artificial  scene  that  he 
lays,  by  adoring  and  commending  this  or  that 
great  person,  he  intends  not  so  much  to  praise, 
as  to  be,  what  the  other  is.  He  would  be 
great,  rich,  and  honourable;  and  that  puts 
him  ui>on  the  dissembler's  drudgery,  to  enslave 
himself  to  all  his  humours,  to  extol  his  im- 
pertinences, and  arlore  his  very  villainies.  It 
IS  not  for  want  of  wit  or  apprehension,  that 
the  flatterer  speaks  such  paradoxes:  for  he 
sees  through  tliat  great  and  glorious  bauble 
that  he  so  cringes  to ;  he  despises  him  heartily, 
while  he  harangues  him  magnificently ;  his 
thoughts  and  his  words  are  at  a  perpetual 
jar  and  distance ;  he  thinks  satires,  while  he 
speaks  panegyrics. 

Nay,  and  perhaps  he  hates  and  abhors  his 
own  ill  fate  too,  that  should  force  him  to  take 
such  a  sordid  course  to  advance  himself ;  that 
should  make  him  fall  down  before  such  an 
image,  and  worship  such  an  illustrious  piece 
of  emptiness.  But  profit  reconciles  evil  minds 
to  the  coarsest  and  lowest  services ;  and  men 
are  willing  to  bow  their  bodies,  and  stoop 

I  down  to  take  up  a  jewel  or  a  piece  of  gold, 
though  it  be  from  a  dunghill. 

1     But  it  is  evident,  that  every  flatterer  de- 
signs only  his  own  advantage,  whether  there 


be  or  be  not  any  real  foundation  of  worth  in 
him  whom  he  pretends  to  admire  ;  and  that, 
from  this  one  consideration,  that  the  same 
person,  in  case  he  falls  from  his  greatness  and  j 
power,  is  presently  deserted,  and  finds  all  his 
parasites*  encomiums  turned  into  scoffs  and 
invectives.  The  man*s  virtue,  if  he  had  any, 
remains  untouched,  and  perhaps  by  his  cala- 
mity improved.  He  can  be  as  valiant,  as  just, 
and  temperate,  as  he  was  before ;  but  what  is 
that  to  the  purpose  ?  He  cannot  reward  or 
prefer ;  he  cannot  frown  an  enemy  into  ruin, 
or  smile  a  friend  or  a  dependant  into  a  fair 
fortune.  And  if  so,  the  flatterer  thinks  he 
should  but  lose  his  time  and  his  breath  to 
declaim  and  be  eloquent  upon  so  dry  a  subject. 
No  ;  his  game  lies  another  way ;  he  bids  good 
night  to  the  setting,  and  reserves  his  devotion 
for  the  rising  sun.  Men  may  be  both  wise 
and  virtuous ;  but  it  is  their  power  that  makes 
them  commended  for  being  so. 

And  from  this  it  is  also  that  we  may  ob-  j 
serve  in  flatterers  such  great  difference  in  the  ; 
behaviour  of  the  same  person  at  one  time, 
from  what  it  is  at  another.   While  he  is  yet  ' 
upon  the  chase,  and  a  getting,  none  so  humble,  ! 
so  abject,  so  full  of  all  servile  compliances ;  ! 
but  when  his  nest  is  feathered,  and  his  bags  • 
full,  he  can  be  insolent  and  haughty,  he  can  | 
bend  his  knee  as  stifily,  and  keep  his  distance  { 
as  magisterially  as  another.    For,  like  Saul,  ' 
after  he  comes  to  a  crown  and  a  kingdom,  he  { 
then  presently  finds  in  himself  another  spirit, 
and  disdains  to  look  after  those  asses  that  he  \ 
used  formerly  so  much  to  follow.    Let  his  ; 
old,  rich  patrons  now  commend  themselves  ; 
he  has  served  his  turn  of  them,  caught  the 
fish,  and  he  cares  for  no  more.   After  the 
young  one  is  grown  up  and  well  thriven,  it 
follows  the  dam  no  longer;  but  instead  of  ' 
following  it,  if  occasion  serves,  it  can  kick  it. 
No  man  uses  flattery  as  his  employment,  but 
as  his  instrument ;  and  consequently,  when 
it  has  done  his  work,  he  lays  it  aside.  And 
thus  much  for  the  flatterer's  first  design,  which 
is  to  serve  and  advantage  himself. 

2.  His  second  is  to  undermine  and  ruin  him 
whom  he  flatters.    He  finds  his  interest  and 
afiairs  cast  so,  that  he  is  not  like  to  be  con- 
siderable without  the  downfall  of  such  or  such 
a  person,  who  yet  is  so  great  and  powerful, 
that  he  despairs  to  shake  him  by  violence  and 
direct  force,  and  therefore  he  endeavours  to 
circumvent  him  by  art ;  to  which  purpose,  he 
pretends  himself  an  admirer  of  his  extraordi- 
nary parts  and  virtues,  tickles  his  ears  with 
perpetual  applauses  of  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions ;  and  by  this  means  he  gets  the  esteem 
of  a  friend,  and  with  that  an  opportunity  of  . 
working  under  ground.   But  all  this  while  he 
is  big  with  a  design  of  mischief ;  ho  is  only  | 
taking  aim  where  he  may  shoot  him  surely  | 
and  mortally ;  so  that  all  the  fair  speeches  | 
and  fine  flowers  that  he  strews  in  the  other*!  ) 
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wkfy  are  only  to  cover  and  conceal  the  fatal 
f^in  and  trap  that  he  has  placed,  to  catch  and 
bring  him  into  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 
And  it  is  very  frequent,  that  the  flatterer, 
by  takinff  this  eourse,  makes  his  design  effec- 
tnal,  and  com  panes  the  ruin  of  him  whom 
ha  flattefs;  and  that  upon  these  several  ac- 
eovnts: 

1.  First,  By  thb  means  he  deceives  him,  and 
grotsly  abuses  and  perverts  his  judgment, 
whieh  should  be  the  guide  and  director  of  all 
hU  actions.  A  right  judgment  is  to  the  soul 
what  a  strong  and  a  healthful  constitution  is 
to  the  body ;  it  will,  b^  its  own  force,  work 
off  all  leaser  inconveniences  and  distempers. 
Though  a  man  be  sometimes  driven  aside  by 
hit  passions  and  his  irregular  appetites,  yet  so 
lonj^  as  bis  mind  and  understanding  has  a 
habitually  true  notion  and  appreliciision  of 
things^  it  will  recover  the  man,  and  prevent 
the  error  from  being  infinite.  And  therefore, 
aeeording  to  that  advice  given  to  the  soldier, 
TV  *f^iJA«S©,  "  secure  your  head  so 

iM  every  one  to  be  careful  to  preserve  his 
judging  fteulties  entire,  that  he  may  not  be 
abojied  into  false  choices,  and  imposed  upon 
by  undue  and  fallacious  conclusions ;  for  a 
flaw  in  these  leaves  the  soul  like  an  army 
without  conduct,  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of 
dispersion  and  confusion. 

lie  that  is  thoroughly  deceived,  is  in  the 
Tcry  next  disposition  to  be  ruined ;  fur  cast 
but  a  mist  before  a  man's  eyes,  and  whither 
may  you  not  lead  him  ?  He  marches  on  with 
at  much  confidence  into  a  slough  or  a  pitfall, 
as  he  would  tread  the  direct  paths  that  lead 
to  hie  own  house.  None  plays  the  fool  con- 
fidently,  but  he  that  verily  lielieves  he  does 
wisely.  He  is  flattered  into  mistakes  and 
fiilse  measures  of  his  actions,  and  views  all  the 
pSMSages  of  his  behaviour  by  a  false  light,  the 
consequences  of  which  must  needs  be  dcstruc- 
tiTe  and  miserable. 

And  therefore  every  flatterer  who  endea- 
▼ours  to  delude  and  blind  the  judgment  of 
a  man,  properly  gives  him  a  fatal  wound  in 
the  beaa  ;  and  if  that  be  crazed  and  giddy,  it 
is  not  the  absolute,  entire  perfection  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  that  can  suffice  to 
regulate  and  direct  so  much  as  any  one  action 
of  life.  The  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  behaviour 
in  this  case  is  like  the  motion  of  a  watch  that 
has  a  fault  in  the  spring ;  he  is  rendered 
utterly  useless,  as  to  all  great  and  considerable 
purposes. 

i     2.  The  flatterer  undermines,  and  perhaps,  in 
;  the  issue,  ruins  him  whom  he  flatters, by  bring- 
j  itig  him  to  shame  and  a  general  contempt ;  for 
I  he  deals  with  him  like  one  that  pins  some 
I  ridiculous  thing  upon  another's  back,  and  then 
i  wuU  htm  with  it  into  the  market  place,  whore 
he  finds  himself  hooted  and  langhinl  at  by  all, 
but  walks  on  wholly  i^nonuit  of  the  cause. 
The  flatterer  tells  an  imj)ertinenty  talking 


grandee,  that  his  disc<)ur<>e  wonderfully  be- 
comes him  ;  that  he  utters  himself  with  extra- 
oriliiiary  grace  and  exactness  of  speech  ;  he 
accordingly  believes  him,  and  gives  his  tongue 
no  rest,  but  is  still  proclaiming  his  emptiness 
and  indiscretion  in  all  companies.  He  tells 
another  passionate  furiuso,  that  it  argues 
height  and  gallantry  of  spirit,  not  to  endure 
the  least  undervaluing  word,  the  least  shadow 
of  an  affront ;  and  he  accordingly,  upon  every 
trivial  occasion,  takes  fire,  and  flames  out  into 
all  the  expressions  of  rage  and  revenge  ;  and, 
for  his  pains,  is  despised  by  some,  hated  by 
others,  and  opposed  by  all  ;  and  these  are  the 
eflt'Cts  and  favuurs  of  flattery. 

In  a  word,  the  flatterer  deals  with  the  flat- 
tered person  as  the  Philistines  did  with  Sam- 
son, first  putting  out  his  eyes,  and  then  making 
him  a  mock  and  a  snort  to  all  that  had  a  mind 
to  divert  themselves  with  his  calamity. 
Shame,  of  itself,  is  iinleed  a  great  misery  ; 
but  then  we  are  to  consider  farther,  that  as  to 
the  real  advantages  of  the  world,  it  is  to  be 
reckone<l  amongst  the  surest  and  speediest 
causes  of  a  man's  ruin.  For  who  will  employ, 
who  will  prefer  or  recommend  a  despised  per- 
son? Kindness  and  contempt  seldom  lodge 
upon  the  siinio  object.  But  suppose  that  a 
man  had  a  kindness  for  such  an  one,  yet  he 
wuuld  not  be  able  to  own  the  effects  of  such  a 
kindness,  against  the  general  envv  and  deri- 
sion and  censures  of  the  world ;  bad  certifi- 
cates to  vouch  a  man's  fitness  for  any  place  or 
preferment. 

Shame  and  contempt  casts  a  man  under  the 
feet  of  those  whom  he  converses  with ;  in 
which  case,  we  cannot  presume  upon  any  such 
redundancy  of  compassion  and  good  nature 
amongst  men,  as  to  imagine  that  anv  one  can 
be  under  fout  without  being  trampled  upon, 
lie  that  slights  me  himself  cannot  possibly  be 
my  friend  ;  but  he  that  endi^avoiirs  to  make 
others  slight  me  too,  must  needs  be  my  mor- 
tal enemy. 

3.  The  flatterer  undermines  and  effects  the 
ruin  of  him  whom  he  flatters ;  forasmuch  as 
by  this  means  he  renders  his  recovery  and 
amendment  impossible.  Every  fault  in  a 
man  shuts  the  door  upon  virtue,  but  flattery 
is  the  thing  that  seals  it.  Solomon  gives  his 
judgment  in  the  case  fully  and  unanswerabljr, 
(Prov.  xxvi,  12,^  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in 
his  own  conceit  i  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  that  man."  A  man's  way  out  of  error 
lies  through  the  paths  of  conviction  ;  and  he 
that  recovers  a  fool  must  first  unbefool  him  to 
that  degree,  as  to  persuade  him  of  his  folly ; 
for  it  is  a  thing  against  nature  and  reason  for 
a  man  to  think  of  amendment,  who  at  the 
same  time  thinks  himself  perfect.  No  man 
surely  prepares  himself  for  travel,  while  he 
supposes  himself  at  his  journey's  end. 

He  that  makes  another  sick,  and  brings  him 
under  a  distemper,  does  not  presently  destroy 
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j  him,  because  there  is  still  a  remedy  in  physic ; 
i  but  he  that  persuades  a  sick,  distempered  per- 
i  son  that  he  is  well,  and  so  keeps  him  from  the 
I  use  of  physic,  he  certainly  is  preparing  a  coffin 
for  him,  and  designs  nothing  but  to  bring  him 
'  to  his  grave. 

£ver]r  flatterer,  by  infusing  into  a  man  a 
i  good  opinion  of  his  defects  and  vices,  endea- 
;  vours  to  fasten  and  rivet  them  into  his  beha- 
■  viour  for  ever ;  for  no  man  leaves  what  he 
cannot  dislike.    Persuade  a  prisoner,  or  a 
captive,  that  his  prison  is  a  paradise,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  him  petition  for  a  release. 
Vice,  indeed,  captivates  and  enslaves  whereso- 
ever it  prevails  ;  but  flattery  strives  to  make 
the  mind  in  love  with  its  slavery,  and  so  to 
render  that  slavery  perpetual  and  unalterable ; 
,  it  would  fain  intoxicate  and  charm  a  man 
i  into  a  kind  of  stupidity  and  impotence  to  help 
I  himself.   In  short,  it  uses  him  as  Jael  did 
Sisere;  it  pretends  to  refresh  and  entertain 
,  him  kindly,  but  it  designs  only  to  nail  his 
head  to  the  ffround. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open 
the  flatterer's  ends  and  purposes.  Where, 
upon  the  result  of  all,  it  is  perliaps  a  disputable 
case,  whether  of  the  two  is  a  worse  thing,  to 
flatter,  or  to  be  flattered ;  to  be  so  sordid,  and 
withal  mischievous,  as  to  practise  the  one,  or 
•o  blind  and  sottishly  easy  as  to  sufier  the 
other.   But  the  truth  is,  this  latter  is  the 
i  object  of  pity,  as  the  former  is  of  the  justest 
hatred  and  detestation.   In  fine,  it  must  be 
.  ''the  harmlessness  of  the  dove"  that  must 
I  keen  a  man  from  doing  one,  and  *'  the  wisdom 
I  of  the  serpent"  that  must  preserve  him  from 
being  abused  by  the  other ;  neither  of  which 
virtues  can  be  had  in  any  perfection,  but  firom 
the  grace  and  bounty  of  him  who  is  the 
author  and  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 


SERMON  X. 

PART  I. 

"Kmp  teek  thy  Nrrant  abo  from  prHomptaoai  dm;  lei 
tliMn  not  hftv*  <lominton  om  m*."— PiuiLM  sti.  IS. 

These  words,  running  in  the  form  of  a 
prayer  or  petition,  may  suggest  these  three 
things  to  our  conbidcration,  — 

1.  The  thing  prayed  against ;  "  presump- 
tuous sins." 

2.  Tlie  person  making  this  prayer ;  king 
David  ;  one  adorned  with  the  highest  elegies 
for  his  piety,  even  by  God  himself. 

3.  The  means  that  he  engages  for  his  de- 
liverance from  the  thing  he  prays  against ; 
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namely,  the  divine  grace  and  assistance: 
**  Keep  back  thy  servant  from  presumptuous 
sins." 

All  these  thine^slie  naturally  and  evidently 
in  the  text :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
it  may  be  most  pertinently  handled  in  a  dis- 
tinct prosecution  of  them.  But  I  shall  choose 
rather  to  frame  my  thoughts  into  another 
method,  and  designing  to  take  in  and  com- 
prehend all  these  in  the  progress  of  the  follow-  i 
ing  discourse,  I  shall  cast  the  discussion  of  the  '| 
words  under  these  two  general  heads  : 

I.  To  shew  what  these  presumptuous  sins 
are.  | 

II.  To  shew  the  reason  of  this  so  holy  j 
and  excellent  person's  so  earnestly  praying 
against  them. 

As  for  the  first  of  these,  what  presumptuona 
sins  are.  In  the  handling  of  this,  I  shall  do 
these  three  things : 

1.  I  shall  shew  in  general  what  it  is  <o  pre-  \ 
tume,  \ 

2.  I  shall  assign  some  of  the  most  notable 
kinds  of  presumptuous  sins.  | 

3.  I  shall  prescribe  some  remedies  against  ' 
them. 

And  first,  for  the  first  ;  what  it  is  in  gene- 
ral to  pruume:  where,  before  we  proceed  to 
any  strict  and  positive  definition  of  it,  we 
may  briefly  take  notice  of  the  description  it 
lies  under  in  the  word  of  God,  which  sets 
forth  this  sin  by  various,  and  those  very  sig- 
nificant expressions.    It  calls  it  a  man's 

hardening  of  his  heart ;  hardening  his  neck, 
hardening  his  face,"  and,  in  a  word,  harden- 
ing himself  against  God."  It  calls  it  ''a 
wfUking  frowardly,  and  a  walkino;  contrary  to 
God  ;"  as  also  a  resbting  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;" 
^*and  a  grieving  and  doing  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace."  It  is  likewise  expressed  by 
a  ^  man's  going  on  in  his  own  ways,"  and 
"  refusing  to  to  reformed^"  with  the  like : 
that  is,  all  the  several  evils  and  provoking 
malignities  that  are  in  obstinacy,  stubborn- 
ness, impudence,  and  direct  contempt  of  God, 
like  so  many  lines  in  their  centrcL  meet  and 
concur  for  the  making  up  of  the  character  of 
presumption.  i 

But  that  we  may  yet  view  the  nature  of  it 
more  closely,  and  define  what  it  is:  to  pre- 
sume, or  to  commit  a  presumptuous  sin,  is  for 
a  man,  in  the  doing  of  any  unlawful  or  suspi- 
cious action,  to  expect  and  promise  himself 
impunity  upon  those  grounds  that  indeed 
afford  no  reason  for  any  such  expectation. 

So  that,  to  the  making  up  of  such  a  sin, 
these  three  integral  parts  are  required : 

1.  That  a  man  undertake  an  action,  known 
by  him  to  bo  unlawful,  or  at  least  doubtful. 

2.  That  notwithstanding  this,  he  promise 
to  himself  security  from  any  punishment  of 
right  consequent  upon  it. 

3.  And  hutly,  that  he  do  this  upon  motives 
utterly  groundless  and  unreasonable.  { 
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In  this  order,  therefore,  does  prc!»uinption 
eumplish  its  course  of  acting  in  the  herirt  of 
the  prramniiig  sinner.  For,  as  for  the  thing 
that  he  is  about  to  do,  he  either  doubts  whe- 
I  ther  it  be  lawful  or  no ;  or  he  certainly  knows 
that  it  it  nnlawful :  whereupon,  if  on  either 
hand  he  proceeds  to  the  doing  of  it,  he  infal- 
iibljr  bolta  upon  a  sin,  because  he  certainly 
acta  against  conscience,  either  doubtful  or 
knowing;  both  of  which  will  involve  him  in 
•in  :  for  to  act  against  a  knowing  conscience 
is  apparently  sinful ;  and  to  act  also  against 
the  doubting,  from  the  mouth  of  the  apostle 
reeetTea  the  express  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion; **He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he 
eat,"  (Rom.  xiv.  23.) 

Now  the  presuming  sinner,  knowing  the 
action  he  is  attempting  to  be  unlawful,  or  at 
the  beat  suspecting  it  as  doubtful,  proceeds, 
notwithstanding  this  dissatisfaction,  to  deli- 
berate and  advise  with  himself,  whether  he 
shonld  undertake  it  or  no  ;  he  argues  the  case 
with  himself  on  both  sides.  On  one  side,  ho 
pleads  the  nnh&wfulness,  or  at  least  the  suspi- 
eiousnesB  of  it,  and  the  great  danger  that  may 
follow  upon  either :  on  the  other,  he  thinks 
of  the  pleasure,  the  profit,  and  tho  advantage 
of  the  thing  under  debate,  together  with  a 
fcuppoaed  probability  of  escape  and  im])unity, 
though  he  does  commit  it.  And  hereupon,  as 
the  result  and  upshot  of  his  deliberation,  he 
comes  to  fix,  and  to  resolve  that  ho  will  do  it, 
be  the  eonsequence  what  it  will  :  though  yet 
he  believes  he  shall  carry  the  matter  so,  as  to 
bring  himself  off  clear  and  harmless  after  all : 
and  thus  from  suspense  he  proceeds  to  resolu- 
tion, and  from  resolution  passes  into  action  ; 
and  so  stands  a  perfect,  comnlcte,  presump- 
tuous sinner  before  Go<l,  as  having  brought 
his  sin  to  maturity  and  actual  commission, 
through  all  the  by-traces,  all  the  rubs  and 
impediments  that  either  conscience  or  Provi 
denee  laid  in  its  way. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  hero  ob- 
serve, that  the  presumptuous  sinner  is  utterly 
divested  of  those  two  only  pleas  that  can  be 
alleged  for  the  extenuation  of  sin,  as,  1st,  Ig- 
norance.  2d,  Surprise. 

Aiid  first,  as  for  ignorance.  Thouah  tho 
case  is  snch  in  the  rules  of  morality,  that  no 
ignorance  of  things,  lyin^  under  necessary 
praetioe^  can  be  totally  inculpable,  and  so 
cannot  wholly  excuse  the  guilt  of  the  action 
oeeasioned  by  it ;  yet  as  to  an  extenuation  of 
the  degree,  we  find  the  plea  of  it  frequently 
admitted  in  Scripture  ;  as  "  the  servant  that 
knew  not  his  ford's  will,  and  did  things 
worthy  of  stripes,"  was  therefore  beaten  but 
vith  few  stripes,  (Luke,  xii.  4a)  And  our 
SaTionr  himself  grounds  his  prater  for  his 
murderers  upon  their  ignorance  of  what  they 
did ;  (Luke,  xxiii.  d4,)  Father,  forgive 
them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
And  Saint  Paul  gives  the  same  account  of  his 


obtaining  mercy  after  his  blasphemies  and 
persecutions  ;  (\  Tim.  i.  13,)  "  1  obtained 
mercy,"  says  he,  "  because  I  did  it  ignorantly 
and  in  unbelief.'*  So  tiiat  ignorance,  wo  see, 
though  not  by  any  virtue  in  itself,  but  by  the 
mere  mercy,  and  goodnt'ss,  and  condescension 
of  God,  has  prevailed  and  been  effectual  for 
the  covering  (»f  a  multitude  of  sins,  not  yet 
grown  too  big  for  pardon. 

But  luiw  tiie  preiiuinptuous  sinner  cuts 
himself  off  from  ull  such  plea ;  for  he  sins 
with  a  high  hand,  with  an  open  and  a  seeing 
eye.  His  conscience  is  all  tho  time  awake, 
like  a  thief  that  breaks  open  a  house  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  ainidiit  tho  resorts  of  a 
market.  The  motto  of  a  presuming  sinner 
may  be,  JVwf,  vidi,et  peccavi.  The  Devil  told 
£ve,  that  her  and  her  husbaiurs  eyes  should 
be  opened,  upon  their  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit ;  and,  accordingly,  most  of  their  poste- 
rity have  since  inherited  the  power  of  sinning 
knowingly  and  seeingly,  of  offending  their 
Maker  with  counsel  and  deliberation.  Their 
eyes  are  opened  indeed  with  a  mischief:  but 
for  that  very  cause  their  sin  is  heightened  ; 
and  it  were  better  for  them  that  they  "  were 
blind  ;"  for  then,  as  said  our  Saviour  to  the 
Pharisees,  they  would  have  had  no  sin 
that  is,  no  sin  in  comparison  :  their  sin  would 
not  have  borne  so  deep  a  tincture,  and  been 
set  off  with  such  crimson  aggravations. 

As  sin  leaves  the  soul,  so  presumption 
leaves  sin  itself  naked,  by  drawing  from  it  its 
covering  ;  and  also  helpless,  by  taking  away 
its  last  asylum  and  retreat.  In  both  of  which 
it  had  a  fair  accommodation  from  ignorance, 
which,  like  darkness,  invites  sleep  ;  and  so  is 
the  parent  of  a  little  rest  and  transient  quiet 
to  sick,  guilty,  and  disturbed  consciences. 

Ignorance  is  looke<l  upon  as  so  plausible  a 
defence,  that  I  have  heard  and  read  of  those 
that  have  studiously  been  ignorant  of  the  evil 
of  an  action,  where  they  have  passionately 
dosircil  the  pleasure  of  it :  they  have  endea- 
voured to  shift  off  the  light,  and  to  convey 
themselves  from  the  inspection  of  their  own 
consciences,  that  so  their  sinful  delights  might 
proceed  with  the  greater  relish  and  the  less 
mterniption.  A  pretty  art  for  men  to  befool 
and  damn  themselves  withal. 

But  such  must  know,  that  i^oranrc 
affected,  and  voluntarily  procured,  is  so  far 
from  giving  any  mitigation  or  excuse  to  other 
actions,  that  it  is  not  able  to  excuse  itself. 
For  who  can  defend  an  action,  by  pleading 
that  he  did  it  ignorantly,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  not  to  have  been  ignorant,  when  the 
means  of  knowledge  were  before  him,  and  the 
neglect  of  them  was  his  choice  ?  Presumption 
and  such  an  ignorance  may  walk  hand  in 
hand,  forasmuch  as  it  may  be  resolved  into 
presumption.  It  is  a  blindness  brought  upon 
a  man,  because  he  wouhl  not  see  ;  otherwise 
all  ignorance,  that  is  merely  negative  and  in- 
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culpable  presumption,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with,  and  makes  absolutely  unpleadable. 

2.  Presumption  excludes  all  plea  from  sur- 
prise :  a  plea  admitted  in  human  courts  for 
I  the  diminution  of  the  malignity  of  many 
!  crimes.   An  action  not  being  perfectly  evil, 
but  as  committed  by  perfect  choice,  which  is 
I  much  weakened  and  disturbed  by  the  hurry 
1  of  a  surprise.   And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
'  mercies  of  the  court  of  Heaven  also  have  some 
grains  of  allowance  for  those  actions  that  men 
are  thus,  in  a  manner,  thrown  headlong  into, 
fiut  now  where  there  is  deliberation,  there 
can  be  no  surprise  ;  forasmuch  as  a  surprise 
prevents  and  takes  a  man  off  from  all  previous 
deliberation  :  and  presumption  is  still  accom- 
panied with  deliberation  ;  it  is  a  sin  that  pro- 
ceeds gradually,  it  destroys  the  soul  soberly, 
and  wiUi  design. 

But  before  I  go  any  farther,  when  I  say 
that  surprise  takes  off  from  the  nature  of  pre- 
sumption, so  that  every  presumptuous  sin 
must  be  supposed  to  be  committed  with  deli- 
I  beratlon  ;  1  conceive  that,  for  the  preventing 
'  of  mistakes,  this  may  need  some  farther  ex- 
!  plication.   We  must  know,  therefore,  that  a 
;  sin  may  be  said  to  be  committed  deliberately, 
I  either  formally  and  immediatehr,  or  only 
i  virtually  and  remotely.   Of  the  former  there 
I  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  m  that  sense  a  man  sins 
i  deliberately  when  he  sins  with  foregoing 
I  thought,  as  well  as  with  present  purpose  of 
;  mind.   But  for  the  latter,  we  may  take  those 
terms  more  at  large,  thus :  when  a  man  is 
i  brought  into  a  sudden  heat  of  passion  and 
confusion  of  spirit,  in  which  he  proceeds  to 
blaspheme  God,  or  to  revile  his  pnnce,  or  the 
like ;  this  blasphemy  and  treason  of  his  must 
;  not  think  presently  to  take  sanctuary  in  this 
pretence,  Uiat  it  was  done  only  in  a  surprise 
of  passion,  and  so  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
presumptuous,  upon  this  ground,  that  it  can- 
,  not  pass  for  deliberate :  this,  I  say,  is  not  to 
be  allowed,  because  if  the  man  knowingly  and 
<  deliberately  put  himself  under  those  circum- 
I  stances  that  raised  him  to  that  fury  of  passion, 
,  every  action  done  under  that  passion  is  vir- 
i  tuall^  deliberate,  and  follows  the  nature  and 
;  quality  of  the  first  action,  as  the  leading,  prin- 
cipal cause  of  all  that  directly  ensued  upon  it. 

A  man  drinks  himself  into  a  present  rage, 
or  distraction  of  mind ;  in  which  condition 
be  is  perhaps  carried  to  commit  a  rape  or  a 
murder,  which  action  is  indeed  in  itself 
sudden  and  indeliberate :  but,  since  the  man 
ut  first  engaged  in  drinking  with  full  choice 
and  deliberation  of  mind,  nis  passion  being 
caused  by  that  drink,  and  the  murder  being 
caused  bv  that  passion,  are  both  of  them  vir- 
tually deliberate,  as  beinff  resolvable  into  a 
foregoing  choice :  upon  which  score  they  con- 
tract the  guilt  and  foulness  of  presumptuous 
sins,  and  so  stand  rated  in  the  aooounta  of 
Heaven. 


But  hero,  because  there  is  much  and  fre- 
quent discourse  in  divinity,  of  a  distinction 
between  sins  of  presumption  and  sins  of  in- 
firmity ;  and  since  very  much  depends  upon 
the  ri^ht  or  the  wrong  apprehending  of  it  in 
a  casuistical  theology,  as  also  in  the  daily 
practices  of  men  ;  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  in- 
quire into  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  dis- 
tinction. 

What  a  sin  of  presumption  is.  we  have 
declared  already;  so  that  tne  whole  business 
will  lie  in  this,  to  see  what  that  is  that  makes 
a  sin  to  be  a  sin  of  infirmity. 

Three  opinions  there  are  in  this  matter : 

1.  The  first  derives  the  nature  of  it  from 
the  condition  of  the  agent,  or  him  that  com- 
mits it. 

2.  The  second  derives  it  from  the  matter  of 
the  action. 

3.  The  third  and  last,  from  the  principle 
producing  it. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  them  in  their 
order. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  there  are  some  who 
derive  the  nature  of  a  sin  of  infirmity  from 
the  quality  or  condition  of  him  that  coiimiits 
it ;  affirming  every  sin  committed  hy  a  be- 
liever, or  a  person  truly  regeu'-rate,  to  be  a 
sin  of  infirmity;  partly  because,  tliev  sjiy, 
that  there  is  not  tnat  absolute  and  full  coii. 
currence  of  the  inward  principle  in  such  a  one 
to  the  commission  of  the  sin  ;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause such  persons,  being  supposed  to  be  fixed 
in  an  unchangeable  possession  of  the  divine  j 
favour,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  full  from  : 
it,  no  sins  can  be  able  to  alter  their  estate,  ' 
whereupon  their  sins  lose  their  full  effect,  and  ■ 
become  only  lapses  and  infirmities.  | 

For  answer  to  this  ;  it  is  not  necessary  here,  ; 
either  to  assert  or  to  deny  the  perpetuity  and 
unalterable  tenor  of  a  regenerate  man's  estate :  < 
but  this  I  affirm,  that  to  take  the  nature  of  ; 
bis  actions  merely  from  the  condition  of  his 
person,  is  hugely  absurd  ;  for  that  can  only 
infer  the  pardon  of  his  sins  upon  another  ac-  ! 
count :  but  surely  a  sin  changes  nothing  of  its  > 
nature  by  this,  that  in  one  man  it  is  pardoned, 
in  another  not.  | 

This  indeed  has  been  eagerly  averted  by 
some ;  and  in  this  assertion  they  laid  a  foun-  i 
dation  for  all  licentiousness ;  for,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  doctrine,  it  was  but  for 
them  first  to  put  on  a  bold  nront,  and  to  per- 
suade themselves  and  others  that  they  wore 
of  the  number  of  the  converted  and  the  rege- 
nerate ;  and  then,  whatsoever  sins  were  after- 
wards committed  by  them,  sunk  to  a  won- 
derful low  degree  of  guilt,  as  being  chargeable 
with  no  higher  than  what  arises  from  infir- 
mity. In  the  strength  of  this  doctrine,  some 
would  hold  David's  murder  and  adultery  to 
have  been  only  sins  of  infirmity;  though  each 
of  them  complicated,  and  made  up  of  so  man^ 
seyeral  base  tini^  and  ripened  with  such  deh- 
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berate  eontrivaDcee^  that  it  is  hard  to  eommity 
or  indeed  to  imagine,  sins  of  a  blacker  hne. 

But,  for  a  fuller  Tindication  of  the  truth,  I 
shall,  even  upon  the  supposition  and  grant  of 
this  principle,  that  a  regenerate  person  never 
so  loses  his  ground  by  any  sin,  as  to  be  cut 
off  from  his  interest  in  the  fiivour  of  God,  and 
his  title  to  heaven  ;  I  shall,  I  say,  yet  shew 
the  falseness  and  unreasonableness  of  the 
doctrine  perversely  built  upon  it;  and  that  by 
these  foUowinff  aiguments : 

1.  First:  whereas  it  is  said,  that  persons 
regenerate  sin  not  with  such  a  plenary  and 
entire  consent  of  will  as  others ;  for  which 
cause  their  sin  loses  many  degrees  of  its  ma- 
lignity; I  demand,  whether  by  this  they 
understand  not,  (as  in  all  reason  they  must,) 
that  such  persons  find  in  their  conscience  a 
ifreater  reluctancy  to  be  brought  to  the  oom- 
nission  of  sin  than  others  ?   And  if  so,  what 
8  their  excuse  but  a  higher  aggravation  of 
heir  sin  ?  that  it  is  committed  more  against 
he  light  and  dictates  of  conscience  struggling 
md  contending  against  it,  than  the  sins  of 
♦ersons  wholly  unsanctified. 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  I  demand 
irther,  whether  this  estate  of  regeneration 
oes  not,  according  to  their  own  supposition, 
lise  the  persons  so  qualified  to  the  priviWe 

being  the  sons  of  God  ?  And  if  so,  I  would 
in  know,  whether  the  unworthy  behaviour 
a  son  is  not  of  a  more  provoking  nature 
in  the  same  deportment  from  a  stranger  ? 
•on  is  capable  more  of  presuming  upon 
fftther  than  a  slave  or  servant  upon  his 
•ler;  for  one  ofTeiids  only  against  autho- 
rs the  other  against  authority  mixed  with 
9^  and  endear^  with  the  nearest  relation. 
XMiclude  therefore,  that  this  is  so  far 
D  d^radin^  a  sin  to  the  smallness  of  an 
nity,  that  it  stamps  it  ten  times  a  greater 
ttmption  than  it  would  be,  if  commit- 
by  another  person. 

And  lastly.  If  the  sins  of  persons  regene- 
must  all  pass  for  infirmities,  then  how 
m  David  here  (who  surely  was  not  the 
or  meanest  of  this  number)  to  pray  so 
■tily  to  be  kept  from  sins  of  presurap- 
?   If  the  nature  of  his  condition  secured 
bmn  all  possibility  of  falling  into  them, 
a  was  the  danger?   And  if  no  danger, 
I  was  the  necessitjr  of  praying  to  be 
)d  from  an  impossibility?   But  it  seems 
I  tteered  his  actions  by  a  different 
tff  and  looked  upon  this  as  the  most 
KMU  presumption  of  all,  to  call  sins  of 
option  sins  of  infirmitjr.    And  thus 
In  answer  to  the  first  opinion, 
tone  derive  the  nature  of  sins  of  infir- 
hmi  the  matter  of  them  ;  as  that  they 
■mitted  only  in  thought  or  desire,  or 
BUB  in  word,  but  pass  not  into  out- 
ad  gross  action. 

IKis  also  is  most  ^se  and  pernicious, 
n. 


and  directly  opens  a  gate  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  vilest  impieties.  For  though  it  must 
be  granted,  that  our  thoughts  and  desires,  and 
sometimes  our  words,  are  less  under  command 
tlian  our  outward  actions ;  yet  to  affirm, 
therefore,  that  whatsoever  is  sinfully  trans- 
acted in  these,  must  presently  be  baptized  but 
an  infirmity,  is  an  assertion  no  ways  to  be 
endured. 
And  for  answer  to  it,  I  affirm, 

1.  First,  that  there  is  no  act  producible  by 
the  soul  of  man,  that  either  is  or  ever  was 
under  the  power  and  command  of  man's  will, 
but  is  capaVie  of  receiviiis  all  the  poison  and 
guilt,  that  the  will  (which  is  itself  the  foun- 
tain of  all  sin)  is  able  to  infuse  into  it ;  and 
consequently  of  being  a  sin  of  presumption. 
But  now  both  thoughts,  words,  and  desires 
are  controllable  by  the  will,  which  is  able  to 
make  the  soul  cease  thinking  and  desiring  of 
any  particular  thing,  by  diverting  and  apply- 
ing it  to  other  objects.  And  if  the  will  has  now 
lost  some  of  the  absoluteness  of  its  primitive 
dominion,  yet  when  we  come  to  state  the 
morality  of  actions,  we  are  to  consider  the 
power  it  had  naturally,  and  in  man's  iuno- 
cency,  and  has  since  lost  by  its  own  fault ;  but 
stands  therefore  no  less  accountable  for  it  tc 
God,  than  if  it  were  not  lost. 

2.  But  secondly,  let  us  hear  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  matter. 
There,  I  nm  sure,  are  loud  complaints  of  the 
sins  of  men's  thoughts.    (Isa.  Iv.  7,)  "Let  j 
the  unrighteous  man  forsake  his  thoughts,"  ; 
says  God  ;  and  f  Jerom.  iv.  14,)  "How  long  I 
shall  vain  t h on gntn  lodge  within  thee?"  And  ; 
(Matt.  XV.  19,)  **  From  the  heart,"  says  our 
Saviour,  ''proceed  evil  thoughts, murders, and  ' 
adulteries.     We  see  here  evil  thoughts  put 
into  the  same  catalogue  with  murders  and 
adulteries ;  and  these  surely  are  not  sins  of 
infirm  it  jr.   But  above  all,  take  that  place  in  ; 
Acts,  viii.  22,  where  Saint  Peter  bids  Simon 
Magus  "prapr  to  God,  if  peradventure  the 
thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven  him." 

And  then  for  desires ;  we  know  that  in 
God's  account  they  stand  for  actions.  In 
Matt.  V.  28,  Christ  calls  the  unlawful  desire 
of  a  woman  adultery.  And  God  still  com- 
plained of  his  people,  that  "  their  heart  went 
after  idols :"  and  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  18,  it  ii 
said  of  them,  **  that  they  tempted  Grod  in  their 
heart."  | 

But  that  evil  desires  carry  so  high  a  guilt  ; 
with  them,  is  no  less  evident  from  mere  ■ 
reason :  for  if  the  evil  of  the  thoughts  liei 
under  so  great  a  condemnation  before  God, 
that  of  the  desires  must  needs  lie  under  a 
greater ;  forasmuch  as  desire  is  a  farther  step 
and  advance  of  the  soul  into  sin ;  and  is 
indeed  the  very  pulse  of  the  soul,  naturally 
shewing  the  temper  and  inclination  of  it. 

And  so  much  for  the  second  opinion. 

3dly  and  lastly,  The  difference  of  a  sin  of 
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presumption  and  of  infirmity  may  be  drawn 
npom  the  principle  immediate!)^  producing  the 
action ;  as,  namely,  that  the  will  is  carried  to 
the  one  by  malice,  to  the  other  by  inadver- 
tency. And  this  is  that,  that  reason  will  force 
us  to  pitch  upon.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
an  evil  choice  (the  thing  here  meant  by 
malice)  is  that  which  greatens  the  impiety 
and  guilt  of  an  action  into  the  nature  oi  pre- 
sumption ;  which  action,  done  out  of  a  sudden 
incogitancy,  might  pass  for  but  a  weakness, 
and  BO  stand  rated  at  a  much  lower  pitch  of 
guilt 

Certain  it  is,  therefore,  that  malice  is  that 
that  constitutes  the  nature  of  presumption, 
and  inadvertency  that  makes  a  sin  to  be  but 
an  infirmity.  But  then  to  draw  this  down 
a  theti  ad  hypothesin^  and  to  determine  the 
bounds  of  each,  by  shewinjp;  exactly  where 
malice  ceases,  and  where  a  faultless  inadver- 
tency begins ;  this,  I  confess,  is  most  difficult, 
and  perhaps,  by  any  one  common  rule,  con- 
stantly and  universally  applicable  to  every 
particular  action,  not  to  be  effected. 

But  for  our  better  conduct  in  a  case  of  such 
importance,  I  shall  shew  first  nesatively, 
what  is  not  a  sin  of  infirmity ;  2diy,  what 
positively  is. 

As  for  the  negative  part,  we  are  to  observe, 

1.  That  whensoever  a  man  ventures  and 
designs  to  commit  a  sin  upon  this  ground, 
that  he  judges  it  a  sin  of  infirmity  ;  that  sin, 
by  such  antecedent  thought  and  design  before- 
hand, is  changed  from  a  sin  of  infirmiity  into 
a  sin  of  presumption.  For  though  an  infir- 
mity be  comparatively  but  a  little  sin,  yet  it  is 
far  from  an  infirmity  to  account  any  sin  little, 
and  much  more  upon  that  ^und  to  commit 
it.  Men  are  apt  to  say,  (m  their  hearts  at 
least,)  that  sued  or  such  a  thing  is  no  great 
matter ;  and  therefore,  surely,  they  need  not 
so  much  scruple  the  doing  of  it.  But  such 
must  know,  that  this  argues  a  cursed  under- 
valuins  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  a  desire  to  take 
any  advantage  to  commit  it ;  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  a  corrupt, 
rotten,  and  unsanctified  heart. 

That  sin,  though  in  itself  never  so  small, 
that  a  man,  after  the  committing  of  it,  is  de- 
sirous to  excuse  or  extenuate,  by  charging  it 
upon  surprise,  passion,  weakness,  company, 
or  the  like,  does  oy  such  excuse  cease  to  oe  an 
infirmity ;  for  when  a  man  comes  to  defend 
his  sin,  it  shews  that  be  has  a  hearty  kind- 
ness for  it,  and  dislikes  nothing  in  it  but  the 
consequent  danger ;  than  which  temper  of 
mind  few  actual  sins  are  more  loathsome  and 
provoking  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

But  in  the  next  place,  to  pass  from  nega- 
tives, and  to  shew  positively  what  a  sin  of 
infirmity  is ;  I  conceive  it  may  not  unfitly  be 
defined,  a  sin  committed  out  of  mere,  sudden 
inadvertency,  that  inadvertency  not  being 
direetly  eauied  by  any  deliberate  sin  imme- 


diately going  before  it.  The  reason  of  this 
has  been  given  already,  namely,  that  the  conse- 
auent  actions  follow  the  guilt  and  nature  of 
the  antecedent  action  that  caused  them.  But 
for  the  better  clearing  of  the  thing  discoursed 
of  to  our  apprehensions,  that  I  may  also  give 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  sin  ;  I  suppose, 
when  a  man,  being  suddenly  urged  and  pro- 
voked vehemently,  conceives  an  angry  thought, 
or  utters  a  hasty  word,  that  that  thought  and 
that  word  may  be  reckoned  for  infirmities. 
And  when  an  unlawful  desire  suddenly  strikes 
the  mind,  but  a  man's  heart  immediately 
smites  him  for  it,  so  that  he  presently  checks 
that  desire,  this  also,  I  conceive,  may  be  re- 
puted a  sin  of  infirmity.  But,  God  knows, 
few  sins  pass  from  us  thus.  Sin  is  scarce  ever 
acted  by  us,  but  with  the  full  force  and  power 
of  all  our  faculties.  And  it  is  seldom  that  we 
do  any  thing  faintly,  when  it  is  to  dishonour 
God,  or  to  ruin  ourselves. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  branch  of 
the  first  general  head ;  which  was  to  shew, 
what  it  was  in  general  to  presume,  and  where- 
in the  nature  of  a  presumptuous  sin  did 
consist. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
Grod  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  honour, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for 
ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  XI. 

PART  II. 

"  Keep  bftck  Uiy  tenrant  alio  from  preiomptuoiu  ant.** 

PiULllXiX.  13. 

II.  I  COMB  now  to  the  second,  which  is  to 
assign  some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of  pre- 
sumptuous sins. 

Concerning  which,  I  shall  premise  this  in 
general ;  that  there  is  no  sin  committable  by 
man,  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  but  by  circumstances 
is  capable  of  being  made  a  sin  of  pr^umption. 
Upon  which  account  it  would  be  infinite  to 
set  down  all  the  several  kinds  ;  and  therefore 
I  shall  only  insist  upon  some  of  the  greatest 
remark  for  their  malignity,  and  such  as  it 
most  concerns  the  souls  of  men  to  be  clear  and 
secure  from. 

For  a  man  to  sin  upon  hopes  or  confidence 
of  pardon  or  mercy,  I  cannot  reckon  as  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  presumptuous  sin  ;  this  being 
the  general  nature  of  presumption  running 
through  all  the  respective  kinds  and  species  of 
it.  For  he  that  presumes  to  offend,  promises 
himself  pardon  from  God's  mercy,  without 
any  warrant  from  God's  word. 

The  particular  kinds,  therefore,  of  pFesump- 
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tuous  sin,  that  I  shall  cull  out  and  insist  upon, 
are  these  that  follow  :  — 

1.  The  first  is,  to  sin  wiinst  the  goodness 
of  God,  manifesting  itself  to  a  man  in  great 
prosperity.  Every  beam  of  God's  favour  to  a 
sinner  in  these  outward  enjoyments,  is  a  call 
to  repentance  upon  the  stock  of  ingenuity. 
And  the  a|XMt]e*8  expostulation  (Rom.  ii.  4.) 
lies  full  against  the  negleeter  of  it ;  Despisest 
:  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forWr- 
anceand  longsuffering ;  not  knowing  that  the 
goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  V* 
Every  breath  of  air  that  the  sinner  takes  in, 
is  a  respite  given  him  by  mercy  from  sin- 
revenging  justice.  Every  morsel  he  eats, 
and  every  drop  that  he  drinks,  is  an  alms, 
and  a  largess,  and  a  repast,  that  he  has  no 
daim  to. 

But  when  mercy  shall  rise  higher,  and  from 
the  benefit  of  a  bare  subsistence  serve  his  con- 
venienos^  and  what  is  more,  his  abundance ; 
when  Providence  shall  make  his  increase 
bigger  than  his  bams,  and  his  incomes  to  up- 
braid the  narrowness  of  his  coflfers;  when  it 
shall  add  a  lustre  to  his  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  multiply  and  advance  his  family; 
when  it  shall  appoint  angels  for  bis  guardians, 
and,  in  a  word,  set  a  herige  about  i3l  that  he 
has;  for  such  a  one  to  rise  up  and  spurn 
igainst  his  Maker,  to  make  all  his  plenty  and 
|[reatness  the  drudge  of  his  luxury  and  ambi- 
lon  ;  so  that  his  sins  shall  outvie  his  sub- 
tance,  and  the  very  eflfocts  of  mercy  be  made 
he  weapons  of  unrighteousness ;  for  him 
lierefore  to  sin,  because  he  is  great,  and  rich, 
ad  powerful,  that  is,  because  Providence  has 
f  all  this  obliged  him  not  to  sin  ;  is  not  this 
16  height  of  ingratitude,  as  ingratitude  is  the 
nght  of  baseness  ? 

Samuel  upbraided  David  for  his  two  great 
li^  by  recounting  what  God  had  done  for 
Bi,  and  how  openhanded  Providence  had 
m  to  him,  in  heaping  upon  him  all  exter- 
I  blessings,  even  to  the  anticipation  and 
wedin^  of  his  desires.   "  Behold,"  says  the 
iphet,  m  the  name  of  God,  (2  Sam.  xii.  8,) 
bad  ^vcn  thee  such  and  such  things  :*' 
1  eertamly  these  things  are  mercies ;  those 
m  sure  that  enjoy  them,  would  confess 
m  so  in  the  want  of  them.   For  let  such  a 
)  reflect  upon  the  thousands  and  the  ten 
lisands  of  calamitous  persons  round  about 
ly.and  tell  me  a  reason  why  he  should  stand 
mpted  from  the  same  lot ;  why  Providence 
lid  be  so  fond  of  him,  as  to  make  him  swim 
ilsasure,  while  others  are  sinking  under 
r  necessities?   When  he  sees  this  man 
log  under  pain,  that  man  languishing 
ir  sickness,  another  hauled  to  prison  for 
aiy  and  debt,  another  starving  with  cold 
hanger ;  let  him  tell  us  what  obligation 
us  laid  upon  God,  that  he  should  be 
thfal  in  his  person,  flourishing;  in  his  con- 
full  in  his  revenues,  and  sit  down  to  a 


table,  the  very  scraps  of  which  were  a  feast  , 
for  many  persons  much  more  holy  and  virtu- 
ous than  himself. 

But  to  go  a  little  farther :  while  he  is  thus 
provided  tor,  (as  we  have  observed,)  not  only  I 
as  to  convenience,  but  also  supplied  as  to  ' 
afRuenoe ;  can  he  tell  me,  why  he  is  all  this 
time  permitted  to  live,  and  to  tread  the  earth  ? 
whv  he  is  not  in  hell,  roaring  in  the  flames,  { 
and  bemoaning  himself  in  the  regions  of  the  ■ 
damned?  whether  his  sins  have  not  long  i 
since  deserved  it,  and  whether  both  the  mercy 
and  iustice  of  God  might  not  be  glorified  in  ' 
his  destruction  ?  and  whether  many,  whose  ' 
sins  were  fewer  and  smaller  than  bis,  have  ' 
not  been  cut  off  from  the  earth  in  wrath,  and 
disposed  of  into  that  remediless  estate  of  tor-  | 
ment?   Can  he  ascribe  this  reprieve  to  any  • 
thing  but  to  mcrcv,  to  mere  undeserved  , 
mercy,  that  places  the  mnrks  of  its  favoui  ' 
absolutely  and  irrespectively  upon  whom  it  . 
pleases  ?  | 

But  now  is  there  any  gross  sin,  that  such  a 
one  can  commit,  that  is  not  a  direct  defiance 
to  the  designs  of  this  mercy  ?  There  is  not  any 
temporal  blessing  that  a  man  enjoys,  that 
shall  not  be  reckoned  upon  his  eternal  ac- 
count. That  sentence  shall  appear  fresh  and 
fierce  against  him,  Son,  thou  receivedst  th^ 
good  things."  And  it  is  not  so  much  his  ■ 
having  sinned  that  shall  condemn  him,  as  his  > 
having  sinned  in  pomp,  in  plenty,  and  mag-  ' 
nificence.  His  having  sinned  against  the 
bounties  and  endearments  of  Providence ; 
this  is  that  that  shall  rank  him  with  those 
leading  sinners,  whose  portion  lies  deeper  in 
the  bottomless  pit  than  that  of  ordinary 
offenders. 

2.  A  second  sort  of  presumptuous  sins,  are 
sins  committed  under  God*s  judging  and 
afllicting  hand  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be 
a  more  open  and  professed  declaring  of  an 
opposition  to  God ;  it  being  little  short  of 
sending  a  challenge  to  Heaven.  It  is  a 
striking  of  God,  while  God  is  striking  us ; 
and  so,  as  it  were,  a  contention  who  snould 
have  the  last  blow.  For  a  child  to  commit 
that  fault  under  the  rod,  for  which  the  rod  is 
upon  him,  shews  an  incorrigible  disposition, 
and  a  malice  too  great  to  he  chastised  into 
amendment.  i 

What  does  God  send  forth  his  arrows  for, 
and  shoot  this  man  with  sickness,  another 
with  poverty,  and  a  third  with  shame,  but 
to  reclaim  and  to  recover  them  ?  to  imbitter 
the  sweet  morsels  of  sensuality  to  them,  and  | 
to  knock  off  their  affections  from  sinful  | 
pleasures  ?   For  God  makes  not  the  miseries 
of  men  his  recreation  ;  it  is  no  delight  to  him 
to  hear  the  groans  and  the  sighs  of  a  distressed 
person.   It  can  be  no  diversion  to  the  chirur-  | 
geon,  to  hear  the  shrieks  and  the  cries  of  him 
whom  he  is  cutting  for  the  stone ;  but  yet 
he  goes  on  with  his  work,  for  he  designs 
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nothing  but  ease  and  cure  to  the  person  whom 
he  afflicts. 

God  would  make  men  better  hy  soft  and 
persuasive  means,  he  would  **  draw  them  with 
the  cords  of  a  man  but  when  these  prevail 
not,  he  is  drove  to  the  use  of  his  whips  and  his 
scorpions ;  but  if  these  prove  ineffectual  too, 
the  man  is  too  great  a  sinner  to  be  corrected, 
and  consequently  to  be  saved.  When  a  man 
comes  three  or  four  times  out  of  God's  furnace 
with  his  dross  about  him,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  re- 
probate and  a  castaway.  God  complains  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  TEzekicl,  xxii.  18,)  that 
they  were  dross  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace." 
When  the  flesh  is  so  proud,  that  it  scorns  all 
the  powers  of  a  corrosive,  it  is  an  argument 
that  it  is  incurable,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  cut  off.  God  speaks  it  with  a  certain 
pathos  and  expostulation,  and  as  if  he  were 
even  brought  to  a  nonplus,  (Isa.  i.  6,)  "  Whv 
should  ye  be  stricken  any  more?  ye  will  revolt 
still  more  and  more."  Some  are  so  obstinately 
bad,  and  confirmed  in  their  vice,  that  judg- 
ments and  afflictions  are  but  thrown  awa^ 
upon  them ;  and  God*s  shooting  at  them  is 
but  like  shooting  at  a  mark,  which  indeed  re- 
ceives the  arrow,  but  does  not  at  all  feel  it. 

But  such  persons  must  know  that  their  sins 
are  rendered  infinitely  more  daring  and  pro- 
voking by  the  distress  of  their  condition.  Grod 
throws  them  upon  tlie  ground,  and  they, 
instead  of  being  numbled,  rage  and  rave,  and 
throw  the  dirt  m  his  face.  This  is  properly  a 
man's  **  hardening  himself  against  God."  The 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  of  a  wicked  prince  of 
Judah,  sets  forth  the  height  of  his  wickedness 
by  this  character,  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  22,)  "  In 
the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  ^et 
more  against  the  Lord ;  this  is  that  King 
Ahaz."  What  a  brand  does  he  give  him  !  as 
if  he  had  said,  This  is  that  monster  of  men, 
that  spot  of  nature,  that  prodigy  of  impiety. 
It  is  tne  property  of  dogs  to  snarl  under  the 
whip,  and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  him  that  strikes 
them. 

There  is  never  an  affliction  that  befalls  any 
man,  but  it  comes  with  this  motto  written 
upon  it  by  the  finger  of  God  himself,  Go, 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  evil  come  unto  thee." 
Has  an;^  man  felt  the  hand  of  God  upon  his 
body,  his  estate,  or  his  family,  or  any  concern- 
ment that  is  dear  unto  him  ?  Why  let  him 
hear  his  voice  also ;  his  admonishing,  his 
counselling  voice,  Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
evil  happen  unto  thee."  Has  God  snatched 
away  a  man's  child  ?  God  can  snatch  away 
his  estate  too.  Has  God  took  away  his  estate  ? 
he  can  take  away  his  friends  also.  Has  he 
bereaved  him  of  bis  friends?  he  can  likewise 
bereave  him  of  his  reputation.  Has  he  blasted 
his  reputation  ?  he  can  proceed  to  touch  him 
in  his  health,  and  with  the  most  miserable 
of  distempers  to  smite  him  with  madness, 
frenzy,  and  distraction.  And  after  all  thii^ 


God  has  more  ways  to  plague  bis  rebel  crea> 
ture,  than  our  poor,  short  apprehensions  can 
reach  unto. 

But  now  for  a  man  to  sin  against  all  this ; 
to  laugh  at  all  these  warning  periods  of 
Heaven  ?  what  is  it  but  a  kind  of  waging  war 
with  God  ?  Well  may  every  serious  person 
be  still  putting  up  this  prayer.  Lord,  keep  me 
from  this  kind  of  presumption  ;  for  certainly, 
wheresoever  it  is,  it  places  a  man  but  a  finger's 
breadth  from  destruction. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  presumption  is,  to  com- 
mit a  sin  clearly  discovered  and  directly 
pointed  at  by  the  word  of  God,  either  written 
or  preached.  The  word  sometimes  meets  the 
sinner  with  that  power  and  clearness,  that  his 
conscience  even  lorces  him  to  cry  out  and 
arraign  himself ;  This  is  my  sin,  and  I  am  that 
sinner  that  is  preached  against.  He  finds  it 
not  in  the  power  of  his  invention,  by  any  art 
or  evasion,  to  elude  or  shift  off  the  charge,  it 
comes  so  home  and  close  to  his  condition.  It 
is  to  his  sin,  as  a  looking-glass  to  his  face ;  it 
represents  it  in  every  shadow,  lineament,  and 
proportion  ;  so  that  the  preacher  might  be 
even  thought  to  have  had  a  correspondent  in 
the  man's  ureast,  and  to  have  held  intelligence 
with  his  heart ;  he  gives  him  so  exaci  and 
particular  an  account  of  the  several  ways, 
methods,  and  actings  of  his  sin. 

Now,  for  a  man  to  turn  his  bnck  upon  all 
these  bright  discoveries  of  his  sin,  to  commit 
it,  as  it  were,  with  the  word  yet  sounding  in 
his  ears,  and  full  and  quick  in  his  memory  ; 
it  is  like  a  man's  offending,  not  only  against 
a  law,  but  a  law  rubbed  uj),  renewed,  and  set 
afresh  before  men's  eyes,  by  the  king's  pro- 
clamation. 

It  is  but  too  usual  to  see  some  persons,  who 
at  church  feel  their  consciences  searched  and 
lanced,  and  the  word  even  lashing  their  sin 
over  the  face ;  ^et  presently,  like  Samson 
after  the  Philistines  nad  been  upon  him,  to 
go  out  and  shake  themselves  a  little,  and 
forthwith  become  the  very  same  men  that 
the^  were  before.  They  are  as  ready  for 
their  cups,  for  their  rotten,  ol^cene,  and  pro- 
fane discourse ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  all  kind  of 
lewdness  ;  as  if  the  preacher  had  not  reproved 
their  vice,  but  produced  new  arguments  to 
enoourage  it ;  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere 
diligently  in  those  blessed  paths,  in  which 
they  are  sure  to  have  the  Devil  for  their 
leader,  and  their  lust  for  their  companion. 

But  the  word  of  God  will  not  be  baffled  and 
put  off  so ;  where  it  finds  no  reception,  it  will 
be  sure  to  leave  a  guilt,  and  no  man  can 
despise  it  securely ;  the  more  clearly  it 
informs,  being  rejecte<l,  the  more  fiercely  it 
condemns.  For  surely  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  great  God  of  heaven  is  so  cheap  in 
his  addresses  to  men's  souls,  as,  according  to 
his  own  exprestionsy  **to  wait,  to  rise  up 
early,"  and  ^  all  the  day  long  to  stretch  forth 
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his  hands"  to  the  sons  of  men,  in  setting  out 
the  nature  and  danger  of  sin  before  them  ; 
only  that  they  ma^  £ive  opportunity  to  shew 
how  little  these  things  change  and  more  thero ; 
bow  hard  and  obstinate  they  can  be  in  hold- 
ing fast  their  rioe,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
HeaTen,  and  maugre  all  the  dirine  wamingi^ 
threats^  and  admonitions. 
^  This  is  none  of  the  least  degrees  of  presump- 
tion ;  for  supposing  that  the  sinner  has  not 
shook  off  the  first  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  while  he  ventures  and  proceeds  confi- 
dently in  a  sin  marked  out  for  rengeance  by 
the  voice  of  God  himself,  he  must  needs 
'  question  either  his  truth,  that  he  will  not,  or 
his  power,  that  he  cannot,  make  good  what 
he  says,  by  punishing  as  severely  as  he 
threatens. 

4.  A  fourth  sort  of  presumption  is,  to  com- 
mit a  sin  against  certain  passages  of  Provi- 
dence,  particularly  thwarting,  and,  as  it  were, 
lying  cross  to  the  commission  of  it.  God  is  so 
merciful  to  and  careful  of  some  men's  souls, 
that  when  his  words  make  no  impression,  he 
is  pleased  in  a  manner  to  put  forth  his  hand, 
and,  bv  some  kind  of  force,  to  withhold  a  man 
from  the  perpetration  of  his  intended  villainy, 
as  by  dashinff  the  opportunities  of  sinning 
with  some  unlooked-for  accident,  so  that  the 
.bread  and  chain  of  all  his  fine  contrivances  is, 
or  the  present,  broke. 

It  were  infinite  to  recount  particulars  ;  each 
oan  mar  collect  enough  from  his  own  observa- 
ion.   The  drunkard's  merry  meetings  are 
ut  off  and  defeated  by  the  interposal  of 
mergent  unexpected  business  ;  the  designs  of 
le  revengeful  person  by  the  intervention  of 
»mpany,  perhaps  by  sickness,  or  some  other 
isfortune  disabling  him  for  the  execution  of 
8  malicious  purposes ;  nay,  and  sometimes 
e  frustration  and  disappointment  shall  be  so 
peated,  and  withal  so  strange,  that  the  sin- 
Ks  conscience  cannot  but  tell  him  that  the 
ger  of  God  is  in  the  whole  affair,  and  that 
)  Almighty  himself  withstands  him  ;  in 
ieh  case,  for  him  still  to  hold  on  his  wicked 
jgu^  and  to  look  for  new  opportunities  to 
Dg  it  to  birth  ;  to  make  fresn  attempts,  and 
ti^  other  courses  ;  it  argues  a  man  furiously 
I  invincibly  set  upon  offending  God,  and 
■uing  the  satisfaction  of  his  sm  over  all 
le  mountains  of  opposition  that  Heaven 
raised  in  his  way. 

hus  we  see  nothinff  could  withhold  Pha- 
I  and  his  host  from  following  the  Israelites ; 
n  Exodus,  xiv.  24, 26,  it  is  said  first,  **  that 
troubled  them  then,  that  **  he  took  off 
r  chariot  wheels,  so  tliat  they  drove 
ily;"  and  lastly,  such  a  terror  seized 
I,  that  they  cried  out,  *'  Let  us  flee  from 
kee  of  Israel ;  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for 
I  against  the  Egyptians yet  nothing 
I  recall  Pharaoh  tul  Moses  stretched  out 
od  upon  the  8ea>  and  it  returned  and 


swallowed  up  him  and  his  whole  army,  so 
tliat  ''they  sunk  like  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters." 

And  then  for  Balaam,  whose  story  we  have 
in  the  22d  of  Numbers  ;  his  heart  was  all  that 
time  upon  the  rich  enticing  offers  of  the  king 
of  Moab ;  yet  how  many  rubs  and  repulses 
did  Grod  cast  in  his  way,  and  with  what  diffi- 
culty did  he  go  after  **  the  ways  of  unrighteous- 
ness yet  go  after  them  he  did,  and  upon 
that  score  stands  recorded  in  Scripture  for  as 
presumptuous  and  resolved  a  sinner  as  any 
18  mentioned  in  the  sacred  story. 

Those  who  break  through  all  those  mounds 
and  hinderances  that  God  has  laid  between 
them  and  the  gratification  of  their  vice,  imi- 
tate Balaam's  sin,  and  may  expect  to  inherit 
his  damnation. 

6.  A  fifth  kind  of  presumptuous  sins  are, 
sins  against  the  inward  checks  or  warnings  of 
conscience  about  the  evil  of  any  course  or 
action.  We  may  call  them  the  checks  of 
conscience,  though  I  doubt  not  but  that  some- 
times they  are  the  immediate  whispers  of 
God's  Spirit  in  the  soul ;  but  it  matters  not 
much  which  they  are,  it  coming  all  to  one 
result ;  whether  God  speaks  immediately  by 
himself,  or  by  his  interpreter,  for  so  is  the  con- 
science, uttering  every  thing  in  the  name  and 
authority  of  G<xl ;  that  there  are  such  inward 
checks  and  startings  of  the  soul  at  the  attempt 
of  any  great  sin  is  most  certain  ;  and  I  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  every  particular  person  that 
hears  me,  whether  he  iias  not  often  found  a 
struggle  within  himself,  and  a  kind  of  pull- 
back  from  the  sin  that  he  has  been  about  to 
en^ge  in,  raising  such  questions  in  his  heart 
as  Joseph  put  to  himself, "  How  shall  I  do  this 
ffreat  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?"  and 
how  shall  I  answer  it  at  the  last  day  ?  and. 
What  if  I  should  die  before  I  repented  of  it  ? 
and.  May  it  not,  for  all  its  present  promises 
of  pleasure,  be  bitteniess  in  the  latter  end  ?  I 
know  every  one  (none  excepted)  feels  some- 
thing like  this  within  himself ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  universal  experience,  and  no  man  can 
deny  it. 

Now,  from  whence  and  for  what  can  all 
these  suggestions  be  sent  into  the  heart? 
What  is  the  reason  that  there  is  such  a  kind 
of  thing  within  us,  ready,  as  it  were,  to  catch 
us  by  the  arm,  and  to  bid  us  hold  our  hand 
when  we  are  putting  it  forth  to  the  commis- 
sion of  any  sin  ?  Surel  y  the^  are  the  spiritual 
engines  of  God,  planted  by  him  in  the  soul  to 
wield  it  this  way  and  that  way,  to  the  prose- 
cution of  virtuous,  and  from  the  pursuit  of 
vicious  courses ;  they  are  the  characters  of 
every  man's  duty  drawn  and  engraven  upon 
his  heart ;  they  are  the  expositors  and  faithful 
reporters  of  the  mind  of  God  to  a  man  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  every  action  that  he  is 
about  to  do. 

And  to  thwart  and  trample  upon  them  is 
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to  presame  upon  God  to  that  degree  that  is 
called  **a  resisting  of  his  Spirit."  It  is  to 
extinguish  the  eternal  light ;  and  to  shut  our 
eyes,  that  we  may  the  more  boldly  leap  dowu 
this  dismal  precipice  into  the  arms  and  em- 
braces of  our  sill.  However,  such  presumers 
must  learn,  that  he  who  now  warns  us  from 
sin  in  "a  still  voice,"  when  he  comes  to 
reprove  and  judge  for  sin  will  do  it  in  thunder. 
And  there  is  not  one  of  these  inward,  gentle, 
and  (as  they  think,)  inconsiderable  movings 
and  endeavours  of  the  conscience  against  sin, 
but  shall  one  day  come  into  account,  and  be 
reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  its  aggravations. 

So  that  if  we  should  imagine  a  sinner 
pleading  the  excuse  of  his  sin  before  God, 
that  he  was  pushed  on  to  the  acting  of  it  by  a 
clamorous,  furious  principle  within  him,  his 
violent  affections,  his  mouth  would  auickly 
be  stopped,  and  all  his  plea  cut  off  by  Uiis  one 
demand ;  Whether  he  did  not  find  another 
principle  within  him,  as  much  protesting 
against  that  sin,  as  passionately  dissuading 
and  drawing  him  off  from  it,  painting  the 
evil  of  it  before  his  eyes,  and  laying  the  sad 
consequents  of  it  home  to  his  heart.  All  this 
will  and  must  be  granted ;  and  therefore  he 
that  sins  against  tticse  inward  checks,  pre- 
sumes, and,  what  is  more,  he  presumes  inex- 
'susably. 

^  6.  A  sixth  sort  of  presumptuous  sins  are, 
sins  against  that  inward  taste,  relish,  and 
complacency  that  men  have  found  in  their 
attempts  to  walk  with  God,  and  comply  with 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  The  former  are 
sins  aeainst  the  siffht,  these  against  the  taste 
of  God's  favour.  For  the  explication  of  which 
we  must  observe,  that  some  persons,  wroueht 
up  and  warmed  by  the  word  mto  ^ood  resolu- 
tions, set  forth  for  heaven,  and  mtend  with 
themselves  a  dereliction  ef  the  world,  and  a 
living  up  to  those  divine  rules  of  piety  taught 
and  proposed  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
great  inst  ructor  of  souls.  Hereupon,  by  reason 
of  the  native  suitableness  of  those  excellent 
things  taught  by  him  to  the  generous  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  naturally  planted  in  every 
mind,  a  man,  upon  the  least  compliance  with 
them,  finds  a  strange,  exalting  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  arisins  from  thence,  much  superior 
to  all  the  poor  denghts  of  sensuality.  This  is 
called,  (Matt  xiii.  20,)  a  receiving  the  word 
with  joy and  it  is  said  of  Herod,  (Mark,  vi. 
20,)  "  that  upon  the  Baptist's  preaching  he  did 
many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly;"  and 
there  is  mention  of  some,  (Heb.  vi.  4,)  that 

had  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift." 

Now  this  is  that  relish  and  inward  compla- 
eenej  that  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  said  might 
be  sinned  against.  For  I  doubt  not  but  God 
gnitifies  new  b^inners  in  the  ways  of  piety 
with  certain  strictures  and  tastes  of  spiritual 
pleasure,  in  vain  to  be  sought  for  any  where 
else ;  they  are  transient  discoveries  of  himself, 
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the  very  glimpses  of  heaven,  and  drops  of  an  [ 
overflowing  bounty. 

And  I  doubt  not  also,  but  many,  who  have  , 
been  admitted  to  a  participation  and  expe-  ] 
rience  of  these  privileges,  have  yet,  through  the  ; 
force  of  temptation,  the  entanglements  of  the  j 
flesh,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  their  own  hearts,  ! 
been  so  far  turned  aside,  as  to  have  all  these  \ 
impressions  worn  off  their  minds,  and  in  the  ■ 
issue  prove  wretched  apostates.    For  these  i 
are  not  the  peculiar  mercies  of  the  elect,  who 
are  loved  with  an  everlasting  love,  but  kind- 
ness of  a  lower  degree.   God  may  drop  such 
manna  upon  those  that  shall  never  enter  into 
Canaan  ;  many,  like  Moses,  may  have  a  short 
view  of  that  which  they  shall  never  enjoy. 

But  this  is  that  that  we  drive  at,  that  every 
apostasy  and  sinful  backsliding  after  the  soul 
has  been  thus  treated  by  God,  is  thereby  in- 
flamed to  the  nature  of  a  great  un kindness  and 
a  vast  presumption.  For  can  a  roan  do  any 
thing  more  heinous  than  this?  After  God 
has  met  him  in  his  prayers,  embraced  him  in 
sacraments,  and  given  him  hope  of  the  pardon 
of  his  sins;  after  all  this,  to  turn  rebel?  to 
hear  the  Baptist  gladly,  and  within  a  while  to 
behead  him  f  Can  there  be  a  viler  and  blacker 
presumption  ?  He  that  only  has  a  cordial  by  ' 
nim,  and  balks  the  use 'of  it,  dies  without  \ 
remedy ;  but  he  that  also  tastes  it,  and  then 
spits  it  out  a^in,  dies  without  pity. 

And  let  this  be  observed,  that  if  such  per- 
sons, who,  like  Agrippa,  were  almost  Chris- 
tians, and  have  been,  as  it  were,  in  the  skirts 
and  out-courts  of  heaven,  chance  to  apostatize  • 
finally,  and  to  perish,  the  consideration  of  this  , 
will  make  the  worm  of  conscience  bite  much  ' 
more  terribly,  and  the  everlasting  flame  burn  ' 
ten  times  more  violently,  than  if  they  had  ! 
gone  to  hell  at  the  common  rate  of  sinning,  i 
with  such  as  never  thought  of  any  other  god  | 
but  their  belly,  nor  any  religion  beside  their  i 
sensuality. 

7*  The  seventh  and  last  sort  of  presumptu- 
ous sins  that  I  shall  mention  is,  the  returning  ! 
to  and  repeated  commission  of  the  same  sin  ; 
which  surely  is  the  greatest  demonstration  of 
a  bold,  stiff,  resolved  sinner  that  can  be.  Flies 
are  accounted  bold  creatures,  and  that  for  a 
very  good  reason ;  for  drive  them  off  from  a 
place  as  often  as  you  will,  yet  presently  they 
will  be  there  again.  It  is  not  a  thing  so  clear, 
but  it  has  been  disputed  by  divines,  whether 
a  relapse  into  the  same  sin,  if  a  gross  one,  be 
pardonable.  There  is  great  cause  to  conclude, 
that  it  may  and  is;  the  contrary  assertion 
being  a  limitation  of  mercy,  where  the  word 
sets  no  limits  to  it:  yet  surely  the  case  is 
danfferous,  and  those  two  thin^  may  be  very 
well  consistent,  that  a  disease  is  curable,  and 
yet  not  one  of  five  hundre<l  ever  cured  of  it. 

And  if  one,  of  so  many  sinning  presumptu- 
ously in  this  nature,  has  been,  by  the  singular 
grace  of  God,  recovered,  and  in  the  end  saved, 
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I  Bbould  think  it  wonid  be  but  a  small  en- 
couragement to  any,  to  presume  that  he  shall 
be  the  one  picked  out  of  so  great  a  number. 
David  presumed  upon  the  goodness  and  justice 
of  God  broadly  and  foully  enough  in  those  bis 
two  great  sins ;  and  so  did  Peter  in  denying 
his  master.  But  we  read  of  no  more  murders 
or  adulteries  in  David,  or  denials  of  Christ  in 
Peter ;  and  God  knows,  if  there  had,  what 
would  have  been  the  issue  of  such  a  presump- 
tion in  either  of  them. 

This  is  a  sinning  against  the  common  me- 
thods of  nature,  as  well  as  the  obligations  of 
grace.  For  it  is  natural  to  all  men,  nay,  even 
to  most  brute  animals,  to  avoid  that  thing  or 
place  where  they  have  met  with  some  notable 
mischief  or  disaster.  There  is  a  lasting  horror 
of  it  imprinted  upon  the  spirits,  that  presently 
works  and  shews  itself  upon  the  sight  of  the 
hurtful  thing.  Some  stomachs  never  can  abide 
a  liquor  or  meat  wonderfully  grateful  to  them 
before,  after  they  have  had  some  loathsome 
physic  conveyed  to  them  in  it;  now  there  can 
no  reason  be  assigned  why  men  should  not  be 
thus  affected  also  as  to  spirituals. 

A  man  commits  a  gross  sin,  and  by  it  makes 
a  great  breach  upon  the  peace  of  his  con- 
science, loses  all  present  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  favour  of  God,  and  perhaps,  over  and 
above,  finds  some  outward,  fierce  expressions 
of  his  wrath  in  the  discomposure  of  his  worldly 
affairs,  so  that  both  within  and  without  the 
man  is  distempered  and  disordered,  and  infi- 
nitely at  a  loss  how  to  resettle  himself  in  his 
former  calm  condition.   But  at  length,  by 
divine  favour,  he  does  regain  his  former  ground, 
ind  perhaps,  within  a  while,  his  former  sin 
Uso  presents  itself  to  him  with  fresh  entioe- 
nents  and  little  renewed  arts  of  persuasion  : 
l¥hat  will  the  man  do  now  ?  Will  he  let  the 
lid,  stale  cheat,  new  dressed,  be  acted  over 
tpon  him  the  second  time  ?   Will  he  venture 
no  loss  of  God's  favour  once  more  ?  and  try 
rhether  his  pardoning  mercy  will  hold  out  as 
»g  as  he  is  pleased  to  abuse  it  ?   Will  he 
ive  his  conscience  about  his  ears  again,  and 
iwk  his  leg,  because  once,  by  much  pain  and 
liwry,  he  got  it  set  in  the  like  case  f 
If  he  does,  let  him  know  that  he  is  incor- 
jfibly  presumptuous,  '*he  crucifies  the  Son 
God  afresh,"  is  a  professed  despiser  of  mercy, 
id  by  this  daring  return  to  his  former  sin, 
St  had  so  fearfully  mauled  and  shattered  him, 
M,  to  say  no  more,  put  his  repentance,  his 
wrery,  and  salvation,  under  a  very  great 
iprobability.  And  thus  much  for  the  second 
meh  of  the  first  general  head,  which  was, 
nrign  some  of  the  most  notable  kinds  of 
HUDption, 
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'*  Kmp  faftck  Uiy  tenmnt  aho  from  pKmpUmai  dm,  l«l  lbi| 
gM  Um  domlnioo  ovtr  dm."  —  Phaui  its.  U. 


The  prosecution  of  these  words  was  first 
disposed  under  these  two  general  heads  : 

I.  To  shew  what  these  presumptuous  sins 
was. 

II.  To  shew  the  reason  of  this  so  excellent 
and  holy  person,  the  Psalmist's,  so  earnest 
praying  against  them. 

The  first  of  these  I  proposed  to  be  handled 
under  these  three  particulars  :  — 

1.  To  shew  what  it  was  in  general  to  pre- 
sume. 

2.  To  shew  and  assign  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  kinds  of  presumption. 

3.  To  propose  some  remedies  against  these 
sins. 

The  two  first  of  which  being  despatched,  I 
proceed  now  to  the  third  and  last. 

The  grand  and  general  remedy  against  pre- 
sumptuous sins  surely  must  be,  to  arm  the 
understanding,  and  to  check  the  exorbitance 
of  the  will,  by  consideration  ;  for  the  employ- 
ment of  which,  with  matter  in  reference  to 
the  sins  we  are  treating  of,  these  three  things 
offer  themselves  to  be  considered  : 

1.  Let  a  man  endeavour  to  fix  in  his  heart 
a  deep  apprehension  and  persuasion  of  the 
transcendent  evil  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  gene- 
ral :  which  is  no  less  than  a  direct  affront  to 
our  Creator  and  Governor  in  a  breach  of  that 
law  that  he  values  as  a  transcript  of  his  own 
holiness,  and  enforces  by  the  penalty  of  eter- 
nal death  threatened  to  the  violators  and 
transgressors  of  the  least  iota  of  it.  The  foun- 
dation of  men's  apostasy  from  Gad  seems  to 
be  laid  in  the  undervaluing  thoughts  they 
have  of  sin.  It  is  but  as  a  mote  in  their  eye, 
not  for  ABj  trouble  that  it  gives  them,  but  for 
their  opinion  of  its  small ness.  The  easiness 
of  the  commission  of  it  hides  the  monstrous 
greatness  of  the  provocation ;  and  men  can 
sport  away  a  soul  so  quickly  and  so  easily,  that 
they  can  scarce  be  brought  to  think  themselves 
any  poorer  for  the  loss. 

But  since  it  is  difficult  to  view  the  nature 
of  a  thing  immediately  in  itself,  let  men  read 
the  nature  of  sin  in  the  dismal  history  of  the 
efieets  and  consequents  of  it.  And  for  this» 
let  them  first  see  the  ruin  of  a  whole  species, 
and  the  fall,  not  of  man  only,  but  of  mankind, 
effected  by  it.  Let  them  view  Adam  tumbled 
out  of  puradise,  embased  in  his  nature^  and 
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cursed  in  his  actions,  with  a  perpetual  toil  and 
misery  entailed  upon  his  descenaing  posterity. 
Let  them  also  see  a  deluge  breaking  in  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  whole  world  lying  under 
the  destroying  element ;  and  they  shall  find 
that  it  was  sin  tliat  opened  the  sluices  of 
hearen,  and  brake  up  the  fountains  of  the 

Seat  deep.  Sin  was  the  thing  that  made 
>d  almost  unravel  the  works  of  a  whole 
creation,  and  deface  the  draughts  of  his  own 
hand« 

He  that  shall  read  the  several  captivities, 
bondages,  dispersions,  and  massacres  of  the 
Israelites,  reaos  so  many  comments  upon  sins, 
so  many  lively  descriptions  of  the  destructive 
force  or  a  mighty  guilt.  But  he  that  would 
bring  the  matter  to  a  compendium,  and  see 
all  in  one,  let  him  see  the  only  Son  of  God 
fetched  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  to  bleed 
and  suffer,  and  die  upon  the  cross ;  that  is,  to 
die  a  vile,  cursed,  ignominious  death.  Let 
him  see  his  very  Father  his  executioner,  aud 
preparing  him  a  cup  full  of  the  dregs  of  an 
infinite,  flaming  fury,  to  be  drunk  off'by  him. 
And  all  this,  not  for  any  personal  sin  of  his 
own,  but  for  the  sins  of  others,  took  upon 
himself  merely  by  imputation  ;  so  that  being 
found  under  this,  neither  the  dignity  nor  in- 
nocence of  his  person  could  secure  it  against 
the  nails  and  toe  spear,  the  scoffs  and  the 
flouts,  the  gall  and  the  vinegar,  that  our  sins 
had  prepared  aud  infused  for  him. 

Aud  lastly,  to  add  a  latter,  since  there  can 
be  no  greater  instance  of  the  malignity  of  sin: 
when  we  shall  have  the  fabric  of  this  brauti- 
ful  frame  of  all  things  unfixed  and  torn  down 
about  us,  the  elements  melting  with  fervent 
heat,  aud  the  heavens  passing  away  with  a 
noise ;  when  the  universe  shall  be  reduced 
to  its  first  principles,  and  time  shall  be  no 
more ;  when  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and 
the  books  opened ;  then  we  shall  understand 
that  it  was  sm  that  made  all  these  desolations, 
that  kindled  these  fires,  and  will  be  yet 
kindling  much  greater. 

Now  let  a  sinner  consider  all  these  passages, 
and  when  he  has  considered  them,  let  him 
know  that  there  is  unspeakably  more  evil 
in  sin  than  in  all  these.  For  God  can  des- 
troy and  confound  a  world,  but  he  cannot  sin  : 
ana  Christ  could  submit  to  all  the  violences 
of  cruelty,  all  the  loads  of  contumely;  but 
he  who  could  do  all  this,  could  not  be  brought 
to  commit  the  least  sin. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  every 
quality  flows  much  more  plentifully  in  the 
cause  than  in  the  effect ;  so  sin,  that  causes 
and  produces  all  these  evils,  must  needs  con- 
tun  a  much  more  redundant  evil  in  itself. 
Bat  now,  after  all  this,  the  presuming  sinner 
must  jet  farther  consider,  that  all  the  evil  he 
has  hitherto  heard  of  is  but  the  evil  of  sin 
eonsidered  barely  as  sin  ;  and  then  let  him  col- 
lect, that  presumption  is  the  very  poison  and 


gall  of  sin  itself,  the  highest  degree  of  it.  Siii 
then  reigns  and  sits  in  its  throne,  when  it  is 
once  advanced  to  the  natureof  beiugpresump- 
tuous :  so  that  presumption  is  a  sin  (if  it  were 
possible)  something  more  than  sinful. 

2.  Let  a  man  most  seriously  consider  and 
reflect  upon  Goti's  justice.  The  hands  of  jus- 
tice are  not  so  tied  up  by  mercy,  but  that 
they  are  loose  enough  upon  those  who  have 
no  title  to  mercy  :  and  such  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world  are,  who  may  possibly,  by  a 
redundant  bouuty,  enjoy,  but  they  cannot 
claim  it ;  for  as  God  deals  with  men  upon 
a  double  account,  either  of  the  gospel  or  of 
the  law.  the  tenor  of  the  former  of  which  is, 
that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  such  as 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  ;**  that  is,  to  such  as  believe 
and  repent,  and  become  new  creatures :  aud 
the  tenor  and  voice  of  the  latter  is,  Cursed 
be  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
written  in  the  law  to  do  them  so  these  two 
dispensations  divide  and  comprehend  all  man- 
kind ;  whereupon  those  who  are  not  under 
one  are  certainly  ranged  under  the  other. 
Those  who  have  not,  by  sincere  repentance 
and  the  fruits  of  it,  reached  the  conditions  of 
the  gospel,  are  under  the  lash  and  dint  of  the 
law.  In  the  execution  of  whose  sentence  the 
divine  justice  reigns  and  shews  itself,  as  the 
other  is  the  proper  scene  of  mercy. 

But  now,  while  a  sinner  presumes  and  sins 
confidently,  upon  what  grounds  of  certainty, 
or  indeed  of  rational  prooability,  can  he  cou- 
clude  himself  to  be  within  the  verge  aud  com- 
pass of  the  second  covenant  ?  There  is  not  a 
greater  and  a  more  dangerous  symptom  of  a 
person  wholly  estranged  from  all  right  to  the 
evangelical  privileges.  For  none  can  be  en- 
titled to  these  but  the  penitent ;  and  can  any 
man  evidence  his  penitence  by  his  presump- 
tion ?  his  sorrow  for  sin  by  a  resolved  pro- 
gress and  continuance  in  it?  And  if  he  can 
make  out  no  title  here,  let  him  consider,  and 
tremble  under  the  consideration,  that  he  lives 
every  minute  obnoxious  to  the  arrests  of 
that  fierce  attribute  of  God,  his  justice :  he 
is  absolutely  under  the  power  of  the  law,  , 
that  law  that  cries  for  wrath  and  revenge  j 
upon  the  violators  of  it. 

So  that,  as  presumptuous,  he  is  the  proper 
object  for  wrath  and  justice  to  discharge  itself  : 
upon.  Mercy  indeed  wards  ofi^  all  these  dread-  | 
ful  blows ;  but  it  does  not  this  universally  j 
and  promiscuously  for  all,  but  for  those  only 
who  by  certain  conditions  are  qualified  for 
the  proper  subjects  of  mercy,  as  others  are  of 
justice.   Where  we  may  observe,  that  each  of 
these  attributes  confine  their  working  within 
thett  proper  object,  and  encroach  not  upon 
the  respective  bounds  of  each  other.   He  that 
is  a  vessel  of  mercy  is  out  of  the  reach  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  he  whom  the  law  consigns  over  to 
justice,  so  long  can  have  no  protection  from 
mercy. 
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The  impftrtiml  thought  of  which,  surely^ 
^boald  b0  Buffident  to  disabuse  the  confidence 
id  the  proomptnoiis,  and  to  rectify  his  wild, 
unlimited  apprehensions  of  that  pardoning 
graeey  which  speaks  pardon  to  none  while  they 
presome  upon  it. 

3.  Let  a  man  eorreet  his  presumptuous 
hooioiiry  bj-  considering  how  much  such 
olleneeB  would  exasperate  even  men.  It  is 
we]],  if  aome  men  can  jmrdon  once.  But 
when  thej  see  that  an  offender  grows  upon 
them,  takes  heart,  and  reiterates  the  provoca- 
tioD  over  and  oTer,  their  patience  is  out  of 
breath,  tires  and  can  hold  out  no  longer. 
Peter  thought,  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
world's  pardoning,  that  he  extended  charity 
to  ft  vast  compass,  when  he  discoursed  of 
pardoninff  his  brother  seven  times.  lie 
thought  that  then  surolv  the  acts  of  pardon 
were  in  their  number  of  perfection. 

No  man  of  spirit  will  endure  that  his  cle- 
mency should  prostitute  his  honour  to  the 
Auey  iuTasions  of  a  bold  and  a  growinjs;  im- 
pudenee.  No  father  will  endure  that  his  son 
should  abuse  his  goodness,  as  if  it  served  for 
nothini^  else  but  only  to  suffer  and  forgive. 
And  this  is  a  thing  so  known  to  men,  so  im- 
planted iu  them  by  nature,  that  such  as  have 
not  wholly  shook  off  all  modesty,  dread  the 
Tery  aight  of  a  man  whom  they  have  much 
preramed  upon:  and  though  thev  tear  no 
puniihment  from  him,  yet  they  mid  tho^ 
rejoltafrom  humanity,  that  deject  their  coun- 
tenance^ and  make  them  sneak,  and  fly  the 
preaeiice  of  an  affronted  person. 

Which  being  so,  has  not  every  presumptuous 
sinner  reason  thus  to  school  and  upbraid  him- 
self :  ahall  I  fear  to  deal  thus  and  thus  with  a 
man,  a  sinful  man  like  myself ;  a  wonn,  a 
piece  of  living  dirt ;  one  whose  breath  and 
life  mn  iu  his  nostrils  ?  and  shall  I  venture  to 
pass  the  same  and  greater  affronts  upon  the 
omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world,  that  can 
crush  me  to  nothing,  that  can  frown  me  into 
hell,  and  even  look  me  into  endless  destruc- 
tion ?  Shall  I  fear  an  anger  that  lasts  but 
a  momeqt,  and  can  do  but  little  while  it 
lasta ;  an  anger  that  is  but  as  the  spleen  of 
a  wasp,  a  short  fester,  and  huff  of  passion : 
and  iball  I  provoke  such  a  displeasure  as  the 
very  angels  tremble  at ;  a  displeasure  that  for 
its  duration  is  etenial,  and  for  its  weight 
intolerable? 

Men  see  and  converse  with  that  every  day, 
in  the  ordinary  passages  of  common  life,  that 
might  invincibly  argue  them  into  a  better 
behaviour  towards  their  Maker.  Could  we 
but  treat  God  as  a  king,  as  a  magistrate,  or  a 
master,  of  all  sins  those  of  presumption  would 
be  the  fewest.  For  in  the  courts  of  men, 
people  seldom  expect  to  be  pardoned  the 
•eeond  time.  But  as  for  God,  his  mercy,  thoy 
■ay,  is  infinite;  and  therefore  they  resolve 
that  their  rebellions  shall  be  so  too,  since 


there  is  no  exhausting,  no  coming  to  the  bot« 
tom  of  an  infinite :  and  thus  they  presume  to 
be  pardoned  so  often,  that  in  the  issue  they 
fall  short  of  being  pardoned  once. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  and  last 
branch  of  the  first  general  head ;  which  was, 
to  prescribe  remedies  against  sins  of  presump- 
tion. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  other  general 
head  proposed  at  first  for  the  handling  of  the 
words ;  which  is,  to  shew  the  reason  of  this 
holy  and  excellent  person's,  the  Psalm ist's,  so 
earnest  praying  against  these  sins. 

I  suppose  the  prosecution  of  the  first  head, 
which  was  to  declare  to  us  what  presumptuous 
sins  were,  miffht  be  argument  enough  to  de- 
clare to  us  the  second  also,  in  shewing  the 
cause  whv  the  Psalmist  so  fervently  prays 
against  them.  He  prays  against  them,  as 
against  so  many  i^ts,  so  many  direful  causes 
of  God's  wrath,  so  many  devuurers  of  souls ; 
and  every  prayer  ma«le  against  such  things 
carries  its  reason  too  visibly  writ  u£>on  it  to 
be  long  inquinnl  after. 

But  yet,  for  a  more  full  and  explicit  discus- 
sion of  the  point  in  hand,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  give  some  more  particular  account  of  the 
reasons  inducing  this  holy  person  with  so 
much  zeal  to  engage  his  prayers  against  pre- 
sumptuous sins.  And  I  conceive  the  princi- 
pal of  them  may  be  brought  under  these  two 
heads :  — 

1.  The  danger  of  falling  into  these  sins. 

2.  The  sad  consequences  of  them,  if  fallen 
into. 

And  first,  for  the  danger  of  falling  into 
them  ;  this  appears  in  several  respects  : 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  man,  which 
is  generally  apt  to  be  confident,  and  to  mea- 
sure its  beliet  by  its  desires ;  still  presaging 
the  best,  flattering  itself,  and  buildinff  broad 
superstructures  upon  narrow  foundations. 
Few  men  feel  tlieir  conditions  so  bad,  but 
they  find  room  for  hope :  and  that  which  is 
hepe  in  some  cases,  will  rise  into  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  others. 

Most  men  are  of  a  debonair,  sanguine,  jolly 
disposition,  which  never  fails  to  supply  those 
builders  with  materials,  who  are  apt  to  rear 
castles  in  the  air :  so  that  wo  ma^  well  avouch, 
that  where  despair  has  slain  its  thousands^ 
presumption  has  slain  its  ten  thousands. 

For  despair  seldom  breeds  but  in  the  me- 
lancholy temper,  that  inclines  men  to  be 
thoughtful  and  suspicious,  or  in  such  breasts 
as  have  been  forced  into  a  preternatural  me- 
lancholy by  conversing  with  unskilful  spiritual 
guides,  of  an  indiscreet  severity,  and  pinning 
their  faith  upon  ill-managed  discourses  about 
predestination.  But  these  are  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  mankind,  in  comparison  of 
the  other :  these  fo  in  handfuls,  the  other  in 
herds,  throngine  into  the  broad  way,  where 
mirth  and  confidence  carry  them,  hoping  and 
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laughing  into  perdition.  Let  this  therefore 
be  the  first  reason  of  the  danger  of  men's  fall- 
ing into  presumptuous  sins. 

2.  The  second  reason  is  from  the  object  of 
presumption,  God's  mercy  :  which,  though  I 
shew  was  limited,  and  not  as  boundless  and 
absurd  as  some  men's  imi^nations;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  but,  according  to  the  present 
economy  of  God's  actings,  the  exercise  of  it  is 
of  much  more  latitude  and  extent  than  the 
exercise  of  his  justice.  The  time  of  this  life 
is  a  time  of  mercy,  and  God  delights  to  make 
the  experiments  of  it  splendid  and  illustrious. 

Hereupon  presumption  strikes  in,  and  ad- 
vances it  into  endless  and  irrational ;  and 
uses  it  not  only  as  an  argument  for  repenting 
of  past  sins,  (the  sole  proper  use  of  it,)  but  as 
an  atecedent  inducement  to  warrant  sin  for 
the  future.  The  largeness  of  mercy  has  made 
it  apt  to  be  abused  by  the  corruption  of  man's 
heart,  which  is  ready  to  suck  poison  out  of 
the  fairest  flowers  of  God's  garden ;  and  to 
make  the  most  amiable  of  his  attributes  serve 
the  interest  of  its  vilest  afifections. 

Let  both  law  and  gospel  denounce  death 
against  the  commission  of  such  or  such  a  sin  ; 
and  presumption  shall  interpose,  and  tell  the 
sinner  in  the  Devil's  own  words,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  surely  die;"  and  then  mercy  shall  be 
alleged  for  a  proof  of  this  assertion  :  that  shall 
be  brought  for  an  encouragement,  that  Grod 
intended  only  for  a  cure  of  sin. 

3.  Thirdly  and  lastly.  A  third  reason  of 
the  danger  of  ^Eilling  into  presumptuous  sins 
is  from  the  tempter,  who  chiefl)r  busies  and 
concerns  himself  to  engapie  men  io  this  kind 
of  sin.  It  is  said  of  David,  concerning  his  sin 
in  numbering  the  people,  which  put  the  sword 
in  the  hand  of  the  destroying  angel,  to  give 
his  whole  kinedom  such  a  blow,  **  that  Satan 
stood  up  and  provoked  David  to  number 
Israel,"  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1.)  And  of  Judas  it 
is  most  particularly  remarked,  (Luke,  xxii. 
3,)  **  that  Satan  entered  into  J udas  and  so 
by  a  kind  of  immediate  possession  acted  him 
to  the  betraying  of  his  master.  And  for 
Ananias,  who  prevaricated  about  the  price  of 
his  lands,  and  so  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to 
put  a  trick  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  apostle 
Peter  tells  him,  (Acts,  v.  3,)  "  that  it  was 
Satan  that  filled  his  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Nay,  and  in  that  notable  temptation 
in  which  he  accosted  our  Saviour  himself,  the 
sin  he  drove  at  was  a  high  presumption, 
namely,  tliat  Christ  should  cast  himself  head- 
long from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple ;  because 
God  had  charged  his  angels  to  keep  him  in 
all  his  ways ;"  that  is,  that  he  should  presume 
to  promise  himself  the  divine  protection  in 
an  action  wholly  uncommandea,  and  conse- 
quently unwarranted,  because  God  had  en- 
gaged to  secure  and  guard  him  in  the  com- 
manded instances  of  dutv  and  obedience. 

It  it  dear,  therefore,  that  th«  Devil  layi  a 


more  than  ordinary  stress  upon  this ;  and  if 
so,  he  will  be  sure  to  employ  all  his  engines 
to  push  his  design  forward ;  for  he  knows  that 
one  great  sin  does  his  work  compendiously, 
and  destroys  at  a  blow.  He  knows  also,  that 
his  design,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  may 
chance  to  cut  both  ways.  For  first  he  will 
make  a  man  presume  to  commit  a  sin,  and 
then,  if  possible,  ho  will  make  him  despair 
for  having  committed  it.  Wherefore,  it  all 
the  arts  and  stratagems  of  our  mortal  enemy 
can  endanger  us,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
entangled  m  this  sin  ;  this  fatal,  destructive 
sin,  which  is  the  very  masterpiece  of  the 
Devil,  and  the  gate  of  hell ;  and  con<}equently 
have  cause,  with  bended  knees  and  bowed 
hearts^  night  and  day  to  invoke  tlic  almighty 
assistances  of  Heaven  for  our  rescue  from 
that  sin  ;  in  the  commission  of  which,  every 
man  so  really  proves  the  murderer  of  his  own 
soul. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  reason  of 
David's  so  earnest  praying  against  presump- 
tuous sins,  namely,  the  danger  of  falling  intu 
them  ;  as  also  the  several  causes  from  whence 
that  danger  doth  arise. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  other  reason,  wliicli 
is,  the  sui  consequences  of  these  sins,  if  onci' 
fallen  into :  amongst  which  we  may  reckuu 
these  that  follow  :  — 

1.  This  kind  of  sin  is  marvellously  apt  to 
grow  and  prevail  upon  him  that  gives  way  to 
it ;  which  ill  consequence  of  it  is  deservedly 
mentioned  by  me.  in  the  first  place,  it  being 
that  great  and  only  one  that  David  mentions 
instead  of  all  the  rest ; "  Keep,"  says  he,  thy 
servant  from  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get 
the  dominion  over  me."  Every  presumption 
is  properly  an  encroachment,  and  all  encroach- 
ment carries  in  it  still  a  farther  and  a  farther 
invasion  upon  the  person  encroached  upon. 
It  enters  into  the  soul  as  a  gangrene  does 
into  the  body,  which  spreads  as  well  as  infects, 
and,  with  a  running  progress,  carries  a  venom 
and  a  contagion  over  all  the  members.  Pre- 
sumption never  stops  in  its  first  attempt.  If 
CflBsar  comes  once  to  pass  Rubicon,  he  will  be 
sure  to  march  farther  on,  even  till  he  enters 
the  very  bowels  of  Rome,  and  break  open  the 
capitol  itself.  He  that  wades  so  far  as  to  wet 
and  foul  himself,  cares  not  how  much  he 
trashes  farther. 

When  the  tenderness  of  the  soul  is  lost,  and 
its  first  awe  of  God  and  religion  broke  by  a 
bold  sin,  it  grows  venturous,  and  ready  to 
throw  itself  upon  all  sorts  of  outrages  and 
enormities.  It  does  not  demur  and  tremble 
as  it  used  to  do,  when  any  thing  gross  and 
foul  was  proposed  to  it ;  but  it  closes  with  it 
readily,  ana  steps  undauntedly  into  that 
stream  that  is  like  to  carry  it  away,  and  swal- 
low it  up  for  over. 

This  growing,  encroaching  mischief  per- 
haps fijTSt  fastens  but  upon  the  thoughts,  ana 
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they  take  the  liberty  to  settle  npon  some  un- 
lawful, base  thing,  like  flies  upon  a  carcass ; 
from  these  it  advances  a  step  farther,  and  seizes 
the  desires,  which  presently  are  carried  out 
with  a  restless  eagerness  after  the  same  vile 
object ;  and  these  at  length  meet  with  some 
friendly  opportunity,  by  the  help  of  which 
thejf  break  forth  into  actual  commission  ; 
whieh  actual  commission  grows  from  one  into 
many,  and  comes  to  be  frequent  and  repeated, 
till  it  settles  into  a  custom,  and  Axes  itself 
immoveably  and  for  ever  in  a  man's  beha- 
viour. 

^  This  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  presump- 
tion ;  much  like  what  our  Saviour  says  of  the 
mustard  seed,  whfcli  at  first  is  the  least  of  all 
seeds,  but  being  grown  up  is  greater  than  all 
herbs,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  lodge  in  the 
branches  of  it.  In  like  manner  presumption 
first  sows  itself  in  a  thought,  the  least  of  all 
sins  for  the  matter  of  it ;  but  from  thence 
shooting  up  into  a  custom  and  a  habitual 
practice,  it  grows  mighty  and  wide,  opens  its 
arms,  and  spreads  out  its  branches  for  every 
undean  bird,  every  sinful  action  and  abomina- 
tion to  come  and  lodge  and  rest  upon. 

No  man  can  assign  the  limits,  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  presumption,  where  it  will  stay,  and 
with  what  pitch  of  villainy  it  will  be  con- 
tented :  it  is  as  unruly  as  power,  as  boundless 
as  rebellion  ;  and  therefore,  he  that  would 
preserve  his  conscience,  and  the  peace  of  it, 
has  causd  to  keep  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his 
heart,  to  stave  it  off  from  a  first  admission. 

2.  The  second  ill  consequence  of  presump- 
tuous sins  is,  that  of  all  others  they  prove  the 
most  difiicult  in  their  cure,  forasmuch  as  the^ 
take  away  that  which  is  the  proper  disposi- 
tion to  it,  tenderness  of  conscience ;  leaving 
the  heart  fixed  and  hardened,  and  not  easily 
capable  of  any  healing  impression.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  be  brought  off 
from  sin,  but  by  the  sense  and  feeling  of  sin : 
which  sense,  every  presumption  does  by 
degrees  weaken  and  dull,  and  in  the  issue 
utterly  extinguish. 

For  I  shew  before,  Miat  the  proper  effect  of 
such  sins  was  custom  in  sinning ;  and  with 
what  difficulty  that  is  removed  we  are  told 
in  Jeremiah,  xiii.  23,  **Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then 
may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to 
do  evil."  The  Ethiopian's  blackness  and  the 
leopard's  spots  are  natural  to  them  ;  and 
there  is  no  washing  away  nature,  no  purging 
off  the  essential  properties  of  things  ;  and 
therefore  this  is  mentioned  as  a  difficulty  but 
one  remove  from  an  impossibility. 

Custom  and  frequency  in  sin  breeds  a 
fiimiliarity  with  it  that  produces  an  affection 
to  it,  and  ends  in  a  resolved  continuance  in 
it.  And  as  it  is  said  by  the  apostle  upon 
another  occasion,  that  perfect  love  casts  out 
fear ;"  so  where  custom  has  fastened  a  man's 


love  upon  sin,  the  awe  and  the  dread  of  it 
vanishes  ;  and  the  sinner  can  break  a  precept 
under  the  very  eye  of  sin-revenging  justice, 
without  trembling ;  without  feeling  any  in- 
ward wound  or  blow  upon  his  heart :  which 
is  a  frame  of  spirit,  leaving  a  roan  not  far  from 
a  reprobate  mind  and  a  seared  conscience ;  a 
disease  that  laughs  at  all  the  applications  of 
the  spiritual  physician ;  (Jer.  li.  9,)  **  Wo 
would  have  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not 
healed."  And  the  truth  is,  he  who  comes 
recovered  out  of  a  course  of  presumptuous 
sinning,  has  plucked  his  foot  out  of  a  mortal 
snare,  a  deliverance  never  vouchsafed  but  to 
the  favourites  of  mercy,  supplying  the  defect 
and  weakness  of  the  means  by  an  invincible 
grace.  And  we  may  say  of  such  an  one  very 
properly,  as  of  a  man  rising  from  a  swoon, 
and  the  very  neighbourhoods  of  death,  that 
he  is  come  to  himself. 

3.  As  sins  of  presumption  are  more  diffi- 
cultly cured,  so  they  waste  the  conscience  infi- 
nitely more  than  any  other  sins.  As  really 
as  blows  and  wounds  and  bruises  weaken  the 
body,  and  by  degrees  dispose  it  to  its  final 
dissolution  ;  so  certainly  do  some  sins  shake, 
and  batter,  and  tear  down  the  constitution  of 
the  soul.  Guilt  upon  the  conscience,  like  rust 
upon  iron,  both  defiles  and  consumes  it,  by 
degrees  gnawing  and  creeping  into  it ;  as  that 
does,  till  at  length  it  has  eat  out  the  very 
heart  and  substance  of  the  metal.  The  in- 
ward as  well  as  the  outward  man  has  his 
proper  health,  strength,  and  soundness  natu- 
rally belonging  to  him ;  and  in  proportion, 
has  also  his  diseases  and  distemper,  arising 
from  an  irregular  course  of  living.  And  every 
act  of  presumption  is  to  him  as  a  spiritual 
debauch  or  surfeit :  things  that  bring  a  pre- 
sent disorder,  and  entail  a  future  decay  upon 
nature. 

David  was  a  sufficient  example  of  this,  who 
complained  in  Psalm  xxxviii.  <*that  there 
was  neither  soundness  in  his  flesh,  nor  rest  in 
his  bones,  by  reason  of  his  sin :"  and  that 
"  his  wounds'^  even  festered  and  grew  noisome 

because  of  his  foolishness,"  so  that  he  be- 
came as  a  man  in  whom  there  was  no  strength." 
He  lost  that  vigorous,  athletic  habit  of  soul, 
which  before  made  him  eminent  and  mighty 
in  the  ways  of  God ;  and  now  he  began  to 
droop  and  languish  like  a  man  that  had  drank 
a  poisonous  draught,  that  ever  after  wasted 
and  consumed  his  spirits ;  so  that  in  Psalm 
xxxix.  and  the  last  verse,  he  prays  to  God 

to  spare  him  a  little,  that  he  might  recover 
strength,  before  he  went  hence,  and  was  seen 
no  more.*'  He  that  would  see  what  desperate 
stabs  and  gashes  the  guilt  of  presumptuous 
sinning  gives  the  conscience,  should  do  well 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  case  of  David,  as 
he  himself  (dolefully  enough)  expresses  it 
all  along  in  his  Psalms ;  and  ir  that  does  not 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  is  like  to  learn  it 
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too  late  by  the  woful  instructions  of  smdrt 
and  experience. 

4.  Fourthly  and  lastly.  These  sins  have 
been  always  followed  by  God  with  greater 
and  fiercer  judgments  than  any  others  ;  and 
for  this  also  we  need  go  no  farther  than  David 
for  an  eminent  instance  and  demonstration  : 
for  after  those  two  horrid  sins  committed  by 
him,  did  not  God  raise  up  a  rebel  against  him, 
not  only  out  of  his  own  house,  but  also  out  of 
his  own  loins?  one  that  defied  him  both  in 
the  relation  of  a  father  and  of  a  king,  that 
trampled  upon  his  authority,  and  abused  his 
wives  in  the  face  of  all  Israel  ?  Did  not  God 
also  punish  his  adultery  with  an  infamous 
lewd  action  in  his  family?  his  son  committing 
incest  with  his  own  sister :  and  moreover  the 

sword  was  never  to  depart  from  his  house.*' 
To  all  which  may  be  added  the  ignominy,  the 
soofiv  and  reproaches  that  were  in  whole  vol- 
leys discharged  at  him  from  all  sides ;  hard 
uaage  for  majesty  and  sovereignty  to  be  treated 
with :  yet  by  all  this,  God  was  pleased  to  give 
him  some  taste  of  the  poison  of  his  presump- 
tions. 

And  to  proceed  to  other  instances  :  Did  not 
the  villainy  and  lewdness  of  a  few  Benja- 
roites,  set  and  resolved  upon  their  sin  against 
all  admonition,  almost  consume  and  reap 
down  a  whole  tribe?  Did  not  the  violence 
and  uncleanness  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
bring  a  disaster  and  a  defeat  upon  the  armies 
of  Israel  ?  and  withal  perpetuate  a  hideous 
destructive  curse  upon  their  father's  house  ? 
Did  not  the  apostasy  and  ingratitude  of  Solo- 
mon against  that  6od  that  made  him  shine 
like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  amongst  all 
the  neighbouring  princes,  rend  away  ten 
tribes  from  his  son  at  once  ? 

But  above  all,  take  that  notable  instance  of 
Manassos,  whose  sins  indeed  were  of  that  high 
strain,  that  they  seemed  to  surpass  all  those 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  that  were 
either  before  or  after  him  ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  both  he  himself  proved  a  penitent 
and  a  convert  at  the  last ;  and  as  for  his  s.m 
and  successor  Josiah,  he  was  as  eminently 
transcendent  for  his  piety,  as  his  father  had 
been  for  his  sin  ;  and  extended  a  reformation 
every  way  as  laree  and  wide  as  the  former's 
corruption.  So  that  one  would  have  imagined 
that  he  had  cleansed  the  land,  and  even  atoned 
his  father's  abominations ;  whereupon  the 
Spirit  of  God  gives  him  this  bright  and  glo- 
rious character;  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  25,  26,) 
'^That  like  unto  Josiah  there  was  no  kink 
before  him  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  afl 
his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all 
his  might,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses, 
neither  afterwards  arose  any  like  unto  him." 
And  now  what  follows  after  all  this  ?  Why 
in  the  next  verse,  **  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his 
great  wrath,  wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled 


against  Judah,  because  of  all  the  provocations 
that  Manasses  had  provoked  him  withal.'* 
Josiah's  goodness  could  not  expiate  Manasses* 
sin.  The  son's  penitential  tears  could  not 
wash  away  the  father's  guilt. 

And  now  for  the  sinner  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  discoursing  of ;  if  all  the  former  con- 
siderations will  not  move  him,  yet  let  him  at 
least  arrest  his  presumption  with  this  last. 
Perhaps  the  powing,  contagious  nature  of  his 
sin  moves  him  not ;  tlie  difficult  cure  of  it, 
peradventure,  prevails  upon  him  as  little :  and 
it  is  like,  that  its  aptness  to  waste,  and  harden, 
and  debauch  the  conscience  may  make  but 
small  impression  upon  him  ;  yet  shall  not  the 
effects  of  it,  the  confusion,  the  disaster,  and 
the  curse  that  it  is  big  with,  the  curse  that 
will  descend  like  rottenness  into  his  bones, 
and  strike  like  a  dart  through  his  liver ;' 
shall  not  all  this  terrify  him  into  caution  and 
prayer,  into  reformation  and  amendment  ? 

It  is  the  concernment  of  God's  justice  and 
his  honour,  to  meet  and  confound  an  audacious 
sinner  in  his  course  with  some  remarkable 
instance  of  his  vengeance.  It  is  a  clearing  of 
his  Providence  to  the  nitional  world.  Men 
surely  have  cause  to  pray  against  the  commis- 
sion of  that  sin,  which,  if  once  comtnitted, 
may  leave  a  guilt  that  no  repentance  can  so 
wipe  off  as  to  discharge  the  sinner  wiiolly 
from  all  punishment  in  this  world.  God, 
upon  the  intercession  of  Moses,  was  reconciled 
to  the  Israelites  after  their  making  of  the 
golden  calf ;  yet  the  pardon  was  mingled  with 
a  bitter  allay ;  (Exod.  xxxii.  34,J  **  Neverthe- 
less," saith  God,  "  in  the  day  when  1  visit  I 
will  visit  their  sin  upon  them."  And  it  was 
a  usual  saying  of  the  Jewish  rabbies,  that 
there  was  no  friction  or  judgment  that  ever 
befell  the  children  of  Israel  but  had  an  ounce 
of  the  golden  calf  in  it. 

And  no  sinner  can  assure  himself  but  that, 
after  all  his  prayers,  and  tears,  and  humilia- 
tions, nay,  and  what  is  more,  his  reconcile- 
ment with  God,  as  to  his  eternal  estate,  yet, 
as  to  his  temporal,  the  anger  of  the  same  Grod 
may,  for  the  ffuilt  of  some  gross,  presumptuous 
sin,  stick  in  his  skirts,  and  never  cease  to  pur- 
sue and  dog  him  to  his  grave,  sealing  his 
ofience  with  that  dreadful  sentence  in  Isaiah, 
xxii.  14,  "  Surely  this  inii^uity  shall  not  be 
purged  from  you  till  you  die."  Which  sen- 
tence as  every  presumption  will  deserve,  so  it 
is  only  in  his  power  that  pronounces  it  to 
prevent. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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^Tkoa  eomp— H  my  path  mmI  mj  lying  down,  and  art 
Mqoaintad  with  aU  my  wayi.**  — Pmlm  cxzzix.  3. 

^  In  this  Psalm  David  endeavours  to  possess 
himself  with  a  holy  admiration  of  the  excel- 
lency of  God's  knowledge,  which  is  one  of 
those  divine  perfections  which  wo  call  attri- 
butes ;  all  of  which,  though  they  are  so  many 
expressions  of  God  condescending  to  our  ca- 
pacities, yet  they  are  so  exceeding  glorious  in 
themselves,  that  when  we  study  to  search 
them  out,  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  they 
are  objects  much  fitter  for  our  admiration 
than  our  understanding.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  is  that  which  we  are  now 
about,  to  wit,  God's  knowledge. 

It  is  such  a  knowledge  as  sees  and  compre- 
hends all  things,  but  is  comprehended  by 
none ;  and  the  best  of  human  knowledge  is 
so  far  from  equalling  of  it,  that  it  is  its  greatest 
perfection  to  be  able  to  express  it.   But  when 
we  have  said  all  concerning  it  that  we  can, 
when  we  have  spent  our  inventions  and  our 
words,  we  must  set  down  and  confess  with 
David,  that  "such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
I  derful  for  us since  our  highest  and  most 
j  devout  expressions  of  God  rather  testify  our 
,  reverential  desires  of  honouring  him,  than  at 
I  all  express  his  nature.   Now  the  knowledge 
'  of  God  is  chiefly  wonderful,  in  respect  of  the 
I  extent  and  latitude  of  its  object,  as  it  takes  in 
all  things  knowable.   But  here  the  prophet 
I  considers  it  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  as  it  is 
1  conversant  about  the  secret  and  hidden  things 
>  of  man,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  admirable. 
I  It  was  no  small  testimony  of  the  divinity  of 
'  our  Saviour's  knowledge,  "  that  he  knew  what 
I  was  in  man,  and  needed  not  that  any  one 
I  should  tell  him,"  (John,  ii.  26.)  Certainly 
none  can  find  out  those  many  windings  and 
turnings,  those  strange  intricacies  of  the  mind, 
but  the  great  artificer  that  framed  them. 
From  the  1st  verse  to  the  17th  we  have  many 
rare,  full,  and  elegant  expressions  setting  forth 
.  God's  accurate  discernment  of  the  most  hidden 
!  contrivances  of  men ;  who,  by  one  cast  of  his 
eje,  looks  through  the  whole  scene  of  our 
lives.   Whether  rising  up  or  lying  down; 
waking  or  discoursing  ;  thinking,  yea,  before 
we  think ;  yet  unborn  and  enclosed  in  the 
womb,  he  clearly  sees  and  beholds  us.  The 
words  that  I  have  read  unto  jou  seem  to  be  a 
metaphor,  taken  from  soldiers  surrounding 
the  wa^s  with  an  ambush,  or  placing  scouts 
and  spies  in  every  comer,  to  discover  the 
enemy  in  his  march  :  thou  "  compassest  my 
path thou  hast,  as  it  were,  thy  spies  over 
me,  wheresoever  I  go.   By    path"  is  meant 
the  outward  actions  and  carriage  of  his  ordi- 


nary conversation.  By  "lying  down'*  is 
si^ified  to  us  the  private  and  close  actions  of 
his  life;  such  as  were  attended  only  by  dark- 
ness and  solitude.  In  the  d6th  Psalm,  verse  4, 
it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  ."  that  he  devisetb 
mischief  upon  his  bed,"  to  denote,  not  only 
his  perverse  diligence,  but  also  his  secrecy  in 
it :  and  God  is  said  "  to  bide  his  children  in 
the  secret  of  his  pavilion."  So  that  these 
places  of  "  rest"  and  "  lying  down"  are  de- 
signed for  secrecy  and  withdrawing.  When 
a  man  retires  into  his  chamber,  he  does,  in  a 
manner,  for  a  while,  shut  himself  out  of  the 
world.  And  that  this  is  the  fine  sense  of  that 
expression  of  "lying  down,"  appears  from 
the  next  words,  "  Thou  art  acquainted  with 
all  my  ways  ;"  where  he  collects  in  one  word, 
what  he. had  before  said  in  two;  or  it  may 
come  in  by  way  of  inference  and  deduction 
from  the  former.  As  if  he  should  say.  Thou 
knowest  what  I  do  in  my  ordinary  converse 
with  men,  and  also  how  I  behave  myself 
when  I  am  retired  from  them ;  therefore  thou 
knowest  all  my  actions,  since  a  man's  actions 
may  be  reduced  either  to  his  public  or  private 
deportment.  By  the  other  expression  of 
"my  ways"  is  here  meant  the  total  of  a 
man's  beliaviour  before  God,  whether  in 
thoughts,  words^  or  deeds,  as  is  manifest  by 
comparing;  this  with  other  verses.  In  the  2d 
verse  it  is  said,  "Thou  understandest 
thought  afar  off ;"  and  in  the  4th  verse  it  is 
said,  "  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  mouth,  but 
thou  knowest  it  altogether."  And  thus  we 
see,  that  it  was  David's  scope  to  shew,  that 
the  most  dark  counsels  of  men  are  exposed  to 
God*s  view,  and  this  he  does  by  a  distinct 
enumeration  of  all  the  particulars :  "  Thou 
knowest  my  downsitting  and  my  uprising ; 
thou  understandest  my  thoughts ;  thou  com- 
passest my  path  and  my  lying  down  ;  there  is 
not  a  word  in  my  mouth,  but  thou  knowest 
it ;  thou  hast  beset  me  before  and  behind ; 
thou  coverest  me  in  my  mother's  womb,  and 
seest  my  substance  being  yet  imperfect."  He 
might  nave  comprised  all  this  in  short,  as  in 
some  such  like  expression ;  Lord,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  life  of  man  so  concealed,  but 
it  is  open  and  manifest  to  thy  discernment. 
But  he  chose  rather  to  dilate  himself ;  because 
a  distinct  and  particular  mention  of  each 
several  passage  shews  not  only  God's  bare 
knowledge,  but  also  his  observance  of  these 
things.  From  hence  therefore  I  shall  gather 
this  doctrinal  observation,  namely. 

That  God  knows  and  takes  strict  and  accu- 
rate notice  of  the  most  secret  and  retired  pas- 
sages of  a  man's  life. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  doctrine  I  shall 
only  prove  it  by  some  reasons,  and  afterwards 
make  application,  which  I  chiefly  intend. 

The  reasons  shall  be  of  two  sorts : 

I.  Such  as  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  God 
knows  the  most  secret  passages  of  our  lives. 
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II.  Such  as  shew  whence  it  is,  that  he  takes 
such  notice  of  them. 

The  first  reason  preying  that  God  docs 
observe  the  secret  passages  of  man's  Hfe  is, 
because  he  rules  and  governs  them.  Govem- 
ment  is  such  a  thing,  as  requires  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  endowments  of  knowlwlge  ; 
the  very  wheel  and  hinge  even  of  human 
government  is  intelligence.  Can  a  man  de- 
prived of  his  sight  manage  a  chariot  through 
bye  and  dark  ways  with  a  steady  hand  ?  Can 
€rod,  that  carries  the  rule  of  all  things  in  so 
oonstant  and  fixed  a  course^  and  yet  not 
observe  those  things?  Certainly  he  could 
not  govern  the  world  by  his  power,  unless  he 
governed  his  power  by  his  knowledge.  In 
Ezekiel,  i.  18,  God's  providence  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  all  things  here  below  is  expressed 
by  a  wheel  full  of  eyes,  to  signify  God's 
quicksighted  knowledge  in  his  government, 
and  to  express  also  that  those  eyes  were 
always  in  motion. 

The  Spirit  of  God  attributes  the  like  know- 
ledge  to  Christ  in  his  providential  ruling  the 
church,  (Zechariah,  iii.  9,)  Upon  one  stone 
shall  be  seven  eyes."  By  "  the  stone"  is  here 
meant  Christ,  to  whom  is  ascribed  perfect 
knowledge ;  by  **  eyes"  is  signified  knowledge, 
and  the  number  denotes  perfection.  Now, 
there  are  three  ways  by  wnich  God  governs 
the  most  secret  projects  of  man,  to  all  of 
which  there  is  required  a  distinct  knowledge. 

1.  He  governs  tliem  by  discovering  of  them. 
Now  how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  make 
that  known  to  another  which  he  does  not 
know  himself.  God  prudently  overrules  most 
plots  by  a  beasonable  revealment  of  them,  as 
♦he  sun  may  be  said  to  "  rule  the  day,"  as  it 
IS  in  Gen.  i.  16,  because  of  his  universal  sight, 
by  which  he  discovers  all  things.  In  Matt, 
ii.  13,  God  disappointed  Ilerc^'s  design  of 
killing  Christ,  by  making  it  known  to  Joseph ; 
and  God  made  ineffectual  the  treacherous 
intentions  of  the  men  of  Keilah,  in  delivering 
David  to  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  12,)  by  discover- 
ing to  David  what  they  intended  against  him ; 
wherefore  it  must  needs  follow,  that  since 
God  makes  hidden  things  open  to  men,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  much  more  open  and 
manifest  to  himself. 

2.  He  governs  the  most  secret  intentions  by 
preventing  of  them.  For  assuredly,  if  God 
should  permit  all  the  sin  that  men  conceive  in 
their  thoughts  to  break  forth  into  action,  the 
world  would  not  be  able  to  continue,  by  reason 
of  the  overflowing  sinfulness  of  men.  God 
docs  therefore  prevent  and  hinder  it,  and  as 
it  were  stifles  it  in  the  very  birth.  Now,  to 
be  able  to  prevent  an  evil,  argues  a  clear 
knowledge  of  its  approach.  How  many  secret 
villainies,  thought  of  and  intended,  and  even 
ready  for  execution,  have  been  turned  aside 
by  Grod's  interposing  providence!  In  Gen. 
XX.  0,  God  says  of  Abiroelech,  that  **  he  with- 


held him  from  sinning  against  him,  and 
suffered  him  not  to  toucn  Sarah."  Adultery, 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  followed,  had 
not  God  st€ppe<l  in  between  the  intentions 
and  commission  of  it ;  and  does  not  this  argue 
Grod  to  be  a  strict  discerner  of  our  most  private 
actions  ?  Wisely  to  prevent  is  an  act  of  the 
highest  prudence  and  experience  ;  that  watch- 
man must  have  his  eyes  open,  that  discerns  an 
enemy  coming  while  he  is  yet  afar  off". 

3.  God  governs  the  secret  designs  of  men,  by 
directing  them  to  other  ends  than  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Man  may  resolve,  but 
God  often  secretly  blows  upon  his  counsels, 
and  scatters  all  his  resolutions.  In  vain  do 
the  Syrians  take  counsel  to  invade  Judah, 
when  God  says,  in  Isaiah,  vii.  7,  ''It  shall 
not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come  to  pass."  Ii 
God  can  turn  the  designs  of  men  which  way 
soever  he  pleases,  he  cannot  but  also  see  and 
observe  them.  To  be  able  to  divert  a  river  in 
the  midst  of  its  most  violent  course  from  its 
native  channel,  shews  more  than  ordinary 
skill.  When  a  sinner  in  the  full  career  of 
his  intentions  is  rushing  into  sin,  like  a  horse 
into  the  battle,  then  for  God  to  wind  him  to 
his  own  purposes,  it  shews  him  to  be  of  an 
infinite  wisdom,  and  withal  to  have  his  eye 
continually  fixed  upon  that  man's  ways. 
How  privately  did  Joseph's  brethren  carry  on 
their  plot  against  him,  with  an  evil  and 
malicious  intent ;  yet  God  observes  their 
treachery ;  and  what  they  intended  for  his 
misery,  God  turns  to  be  a  miraculous  means 
of  their  own  preservation,  (Gen.  xlv.  6.) 
And  thus  did  Judas  plot  in  secret  with  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  to  betray  his  Master  ;  God 
sees  his  design,  and  withal  orders  the  most 
cursed  intention  that  ever  was,  to  the  best  and 
most  glorious  end.  Most  excellent,  therefore, 
must  the  knowledge  of  God  be,  that  describes 
the  most  hidden,  sinful  actions  of  men,  so  as 
to  manage  them  contrary  to  their  natural 
tendency ;  the  sinner  shoots  the  arrow,  but 
God  takes  the  aim,  and  directs  it  to  his  own 
marks.   Let  a  man  sin  as  secretly  as  he  can, 

J ret  he  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  God's  know- 
edge,  nor  to  contradict  his  will,  I  mean  his 
efficacious  and  hidden  will ;  which,  by  a  secret 
influence,  controls  all  actions,  even  the  most 
wicked,  to  the  glory  of  God.  From  hence  we 
may  be  assured,  that  God  is  both  privy  to  and 
observant  of  our  most  concealed  iniquities, 
since  he  is  able  to  see  farther  into  them  than 
the  sinner  himself  that  commits  them.  And 
thus  much  concerning  the  first  reason,  proving 
that  God  observes  the  most  secret  passages  of 
our  lives,  because  he  governs  them,  and  that 
both  by  discovering,  by  preventing,  and  by 
directing  them  to  Ins  own  ends. 

The  second  reason  proving  the  same  is,  be- 
cause he  gives  laws  to  regulate  the  most  secret 
passages  of  our  lives,  and  therefore  he  must 
needs  know  and  observe  them.   It  is  absurd 
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lor  any  govenior  to  impose  laws  upon  men 
in  respect  of  those  actions  which  cannot  come 
under  his  knowledge.  Hereupon  all  human 
laws  tend  only  to  the  regulation  of  the  out- 
ward man,  and  proceeds  no  farther.  But  God 
extends  his  law  to  the  most  secret  behaviour 
ci  men,  even  to  the  thoughts.  Hence  our 
Saviour  interprets  the  lust  of  the  heart,  and 
the  first  motions  thereof  to  uncleanness,  to  be 
adultery,  (Matt.  v.  28.)  Hence  also  the 
^  word,"  or  law,  "of  God,"  is  said,  in  Heb. 
iv«  12,  to  be  "  quick  and  powerful,  and  a  dis- 
eemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart"  And  in  Heb.  iii.  12,  the  Spirit  of 
God  commands  them  not  to  entertain  "an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,'*  nor  so  much  as  in 
their  desires  "  to  depart  from  the  living  Grod." 
If  God  took  no  notice  of  secret  unbelief,  if  he 
did  not  know  or  regard  all  the  private  ex- 
eorsions  of  the  mind  to  sin,  it  were  vain  and 
fruitless  to  limit  them  by  a  law.  But  since 
he  has  set  a  law  even  to  these  also,  since  he 
does  not  only  restrain  our  secret  actions,  but 
even  our  thoughts  and  desires,  we  may  very 
well  collect  that  all  these  are  in  his  view, 
that  he  evidently  beholds  and  searches  them 
out,  and  that  his  knowledge  is  not  shorter 
than  his  commands. 

The  third  reason  is,  because  he  will  judge 
the  most  secret  passages  of  our  lives,  there- 
fore they  are  manifest  to  him.   Knowledge  is 
80  requisite  to  judgment,  that  our  earthly 
judges  cannot  judge  rightly  in  matters  that 
j  they  do  not  know  :  hence  Job,  to  shew  how 
upriffhtly  he  judged,  said,  that  "  he  searched 
out  the  cause  that  he  knew  not,"  (Job,  xxix. 
16,}  implying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
otherwise  to  award  a  riehteous  sentence.  Jus- 
tice indeed  is  pictured  blind,  not  because  it  is 
to  be  without  the  eye  of  knowledge,  but  the 
eye  of  partiality.   Now  shall  not  God,  that  is 
the  judge  of  all  the  earth,  do  right  ?  Shall  he 
condemn  and  punish  men  for  such  sins  as  he 
knows  not  whether  they  have  committed  or 
not  ?   Certain  it  is,  that  he  judges  men  for 
'  secret  sins ;  therefore  it  is  also  certain  that  he 
!  knows  them.   In  Eccles.  xi.  9,  Solomon  says 
I  of  the  voluptuous  man,  that  for  the  ways  of 
;  his  heart,  which  are  his  secret  and  his  hidden 
1  ways,  "God  will  bring  him  to  judgment;" 
,  and  in  Eccles.  xii.  14,  it  is  said,  "  that  God 
'  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment  with 
I  every  secret  thin^,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
I  whether  it  be  evil ;"  and  no  wonder,  since 
.  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  least  rising  of  the 
j  heart  to  sin  but  he  views  it ;  no  circumstance 
so  inconsiderable  to  our  apprehensions,  but 
he  ponders  it :  he  does,  as  it  were,  severely 
winnow  every  action,  and  discerns  that  which 
I  is  ffood  in  it,  from  that  which  is  vile  and  sin- 
ful. Now  there  are  two  seasons  wherein  God 
will  judge  men  for  their  secret  sins.   First,  in 
this  life,  wherein  he  often  gives  sinners  a  fore- 
taste of  what  he  intends  to  do  in  the  future: 


and  though  he  does  reserve  the  whole  weifffat 
of  his  judjp^ent  till  after  death,  yet  he  m- 
quently  dispenses  some  strokes  of  it  by  way 
of  earnest  before.  Because  not  only  men's 
desires,  but  also  their  belief,  is  chiefly  satis- 
fied by  things  present :  wherefore  God  some- 
times follows  secret  sins  with  present  judg- 
ment. When  Moses  declared  the  law  of  G^ 
to  Israel,  and  withal  denounced  punishments 
to  the  disobedient,  he  applies  himself  especially 
to  those  that  were  guilty  of  secret  disobe- 
dience ;  and  lest  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  fear  of  those  punishments,  by  looking 
upon  them  as  future  and  remote,  he  shews 
how  dr^fiilly  God  intends  to  deal  with  such 
sinners  even  in  this  life,  (Deut.  xxix.  18 — 
21.)  Here  we  see  sin  was  very  secret,  shut 
up  in  the  private  reasonings  and  debates  of 
the  mind ;  but  God  fetches  the  sinner  out, 
and  purges  him,  with  present  temporal  judg- 
ment, for,  as  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
chapter,  the  curses  here  mentioned  were 
chiefly  such  as  touched  men  in  their  life,  their 
estate,  and  outward  relations.  Such  is  the 
irrational  atheism  of  most  men,  that  although 
they  have  no  thought,  and  consequently  no 
fears  of  hell,  yet  they  accordingly  dread  tem- 
poral affliction  :  Like  a  child  that  does  not  so 
much  fear  the  loss  of  his  life,  as  the  loss  of  his 
apple.  Let  such  men  know,  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  by  their  secret  sins  they  may 
brine  down  the  curse  of  God  upon  themselves 
in  this  world ;  and  although  their  hell  be 
completed  hereafter,  they  may  begin  it  here. 
Whence  is  it  that  some  men  are  so  strangely 
blasted  in  their  parts  and  preferment,  but 
from  some  hidden  sin,  that  rots  and  destroys 
all :  whence  is  it  that  many  large  estates  do 
undiscemedly  shrivel  away  and  come  to 
nothing,  but  perhaps  from  the  guilt  of  some 
secret  extortion,  prjury,  or  the  like,  that  lies 
fretting  and  eating  out  the  very  bowels  of 
them.  I  do  not  speak  this  universally,  nor 
aflirm  that  this  is  always  the  cause  of  these 
miseries,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  very 
often  so. 

2.  The  second  season  wherein  God  judges 
the  secret  passages  of  our  sins,  is  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  respect  of  which  our  Saviour 
says,  that  "  there  is  nothing  hid  but  shall  be 
made  manifest,"  (Luke,  xii.  2.)  A  thief  or  a 
murderer  may  carry  on  his  villainy  undis- 
closed for  many  years,  but  the  day  of  his  trial 
will  discover  all :  in  Daniel,  vii.  10,  it  is  said, 
"  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were 
opened."  By  "  the  books"  is  meant  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  in  which  all  things  are  kept  as 
durably  and  distinctly  as  if  they  were  regis- 
tered in  a  book.  Then  God  will  open  this 
book  of  his  knowledge,  and  read  all  those 
hidden  passaffes  that  are  writ  in  it  in  the 
audience  of  all  the  world.  And  this  is  one 
reason  why  he  permits  so  many  heinous  im- 
pieties to  be  eoncMded  hmjmjmMjh^  because 
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he  intends  to  dignify  that  day  with  the  reveal- 
men  t  of  them. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  sort  of 
reasons,  which  prove  that  it  is  so,  that  God 
knows  and  observes  the  secret  passages  of  our 
lives.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  sort  of 
reasons,  that  prove  whence  it  is  that  God  thus 
knows  them.  Now  these  proofs  are  very  dif- 
ferent :  for  the  first  proves,  that  God  knows 
these  things  by  way  of  connection,  that  is,  by 
those  acts  of  God  which  are  always  enjoined 
with  knowledge,  as  his  governing,  giving  laws, 
and  judging :  but  now  these  latter  reasons 
prove,  that  he  observes  all  hidden  things  from 
that  which  is  the  cause  of  such  observations. 

1.  And  the  first  reason  shall  be  drawn  from 
God*s  omniscience,  or  his  power  of  knowing 
all  things :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  no- 
thing can  be  hid  from  him  ;  and  this  is  that 
light  which  no  man  can  keep  off,  any  more 
than  he  can  in  the  opening;  hinder  the  day 
from  shining  upon  him  ;  it  is  a  light  shining 
in  every  dark  place :  as  it  has  no  obscurity 
itself,  so  it  permits  nothing  else  to  lie  obscure : 
and  that  it  is  universal  and  infinite,  appears 
from  this,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  bear 
a  full  proportion  to  the  rest  of  God's  perfec- 
tions. Now  in  respect  of  this,  it  is  said  in 
Prov.  XV.  3,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in 
every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good 
and  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  *'  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth 
and  in  Job,  xxviii.  24,  it  is  said  of  God,  **  that 
he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth 
under  the  whole  heavens."  How  vain  there- 
fore is  the  thought  of  these  men  that  attempt 
sin  upon  confidence  of  privacy,  that  do,  as  it 
were,  dig  deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the 
Lord.  Oh  that  such  would  but  read  and  con- 
sider that  text  in  Heb.  iv.  13,  "  All  things  are 
naked  and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."  Now  to  behold  a  thing 
as  naked,  implies  the  greatest  evidence  and 
discovery.  It  is  also  said,  that  "  secret  things 
belong  unto  the  Lord,*'(Deut.  xxix,  29;)  which, 
as  also  the  forementioned  places,  are  only  so 
man^  expressions  of  God*s  infinitely  compre- 
hensive knowledge :  from  hence  therefore  we 
may  clearly  deduce  what  we  do  intend.  If 
the  perfection  of  God's  nature  engages  him 
to  know  all  things,  he  must  also  actually 
know  all  things ;  and  if  he  actually  discerns 
all  things,  he  must  also  discern  all  secret 
things;  and  if  he  is  aeauaiuted  with  all 
secrets,  he  must  also  behold  and  observe  the 
aeeret  passages  of  our  lives,  which  of  all  other 
secret  things  are  the  most  considerable. 

2.  The  second  reason  may  be  drawn  from 
God's  intimate  presence  to  the  nature  and 
being  of  all  things,  from  whence  is  also  in- 
ferred his  knowledge  of  them :  for  since  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  the  being  and 
knowledge  of  God,  but  only  in  the  manner  of 
our  eoDoeptlons,  it  follows^  that  where  he  ia 


present  in  respect  of  his  being,  he  must  be 
also  present  in  respect  of  his  knowledge.  But 
now  the  being  of  God  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  and  ererj  part  of  the  universe,  as  the 
soul  insinuates  itself  into  all  the  members  of 
the  body  :  not  that  God  is  thus  present  to  all 
the  world  by  way  of  identity  witn  it,  (as  some 
profane  philosophers  have  afiirmed,  who,  in 
a  literal  sense,  may  be  said  to  have  known 
no  Grod  but  the  world  ;)  but  he  is  present 
with  it  by  way  of  nearness  and  inward  proxi- 
mity to  it.  Without  which,  the  creature 
could  not  derive  continual  influence  from 
him  for  the  upholding  of  its  being,  but  must 
of  necessity  fall  back  into  its  first  nothing. 
From  this  universal  presence  of  God  the  Scrip- 
ture often  proves  the  universality  of  his  know- 
ledge :  in  the  twenty-third  of  Jeremiah,  ver. 
24,  God  thus  argues  himself,  Can  any  hide 
himself  in  secret  places  that  I  should  not  see 
him  ?  saith  the  Lord."  Why  ?  whence  is  it  so 
impossible  to  avoid  God's  sight  ?  That  which 
follows  proves  it ;  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth  ?  saith  the  Lord."  God's  filling  heaven 
and  earth,  that  is,  his  beins  present  every- 
where, proves  also,  that  there  can  be  no 
place  hiaden  from  him,  but  that  he  likewise 
sees  everywhere.  David  also,  in  this  hundred 
and  thirty-ninth  Psalm,  where  the  text  is, 
proves  God's  infinite  discernment  of  all  things 
oy  the  same  areument.  He  had  said,  that 
God  "  compassed  his  paths,  and  knows  all  his 
ways  i**  but  what  was  the  reason  that  con- 
vinced him  of  this?  He  sets  it  down  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  verses,  "  Whither  shall  I 
flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
licaven,  thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  oed  in 
hell,  behold  thou  art  there."  He  that  always 
stands  by  us  must  needs  see  and  observe  what 
we  do  :  wherefore,  if  the  sinner  would  act  his 
sin  out  of  God's  knowledge,  let  him  first  endea- 
vour to  go  out  of  his  presence  ;  which  he  is  no 
more  able  to  do,  than  to  fo  out  of  his  own  being. 
And  thus  much  concerning  the  reasons  proving 
the  point ;  I  now  proceed  to  application. 

If  it  is  thus  certain  that  God  takes  strict 
notice  of  the  most  secret  passages  of  our 
lives,  both  because  he  overrules  them,  and 
presoribes  laws  to  them,  and  jud^  them  ; 
and  also  because  of  his  omniscience  and 
omnipresence,  then,  in  the  first  place,  it  may 
afford, 

1.  A  use  of  conviction,  to  convince  all  pre- 
sumptuous sinners  of  the  atheism  of  their 
hearts.  I  know  the  proof  of  this  point,  that 
God  sees  in  secret,  may  seem  to  nave  been 
superfluous ;  since  the  general  vogue  of  the 
world  is  ready,  not  only  to  meet,  but  even  to 
prevent  us  in  their  acknowledgment  of  God's 
all-seeing  eye :  but  if  we  look  through  men's 
professions,  and  trace  their  lives,  we  shall 
find  that  they  do  not  really  believe  any  such 
thing.  For  were  we  fully  eonvinced  that  the 
jofit  God,  that  declares  himself  a  most  certain 
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]>aDi8her  of  sin,  did  also  most  certainly  know 
sin,  we  should  not  dare  to  commit  it  pre- 
sumptuously before  him.   Experience,  the 
strongest  argument,  shews  us  the  contrary  in 
the  ordinary  passages  of  our  liveSv  A  very 
child  will  forbear  to  offend  not  only  before 
his  father,  but  before  such  an  one  from  whom 
his  father  may  come  to  know  it.   The  reason 
is,  because  all  persuasions,  if  real,  do  naturally 
engage  a  man  to  actions  suitable  to  those  per- 
suasions. As  for  example,  had  you  a  thorough 
persuasion  upon  your  heart  that  God  saw  you 
when  you  were  attempting  any  vile  sin,  the 
▼ery  thought  of  this  would  b^et  such  a  reve- 
rence and  a  dread  upon  your  spirits,  as  you 
could  not  venture  to  commit,  if  to  gain  a 
world  :  for  we  see  such  thoughts  cast  an  awe 
upon  us,  even  in  our  deportment  before  men. 
Hence  the  fool,  that  is,  the  wicked  man,  is 
said  to  say  in  his  heart,  that  ''there  is  no 
God,"  because  he  does  act  in  his  life  as  if  he 
thought  there  was  none.  In  like  manner,  the 
presuming  sinner  may  be  said  to  deny  that 
God  sees  and  observes  all  his  actions,  llecause 
he  behaves  himself  so,  as  if  he  were  really 
persuaded  that  God  did  not  observe  them : 
therefore,  whosoever  thou  art  that  art  a  pre- 
mm ptuous  offender,  settins  aside  all  thy 
(purious  words,  when  thou  dost  resolve  upon 
\ny  sin,  thou  dost  either  believe  that  God 
ees  thee,  or  that  he  does  not.   To  believe  he 
\oe8  not,  is  to  deny  him  to  be  Grod  :  to  be- 
ieve  he  sees  thee,  and  yet  to  commit  the  sin, 
I  to  affront  him  to  his  face,  to  bid  open 
efiance  to  him,  and  to  cast  unwiselv  tnat 
mtempt  upon  him,  that  the  most  audacious 
id  impudent  offender  dares  not  offer  to  his 
trthly  magistrate :  wherefore,  if  from  thy 
«rt  thou  dost  acknowledge  God's  all-seeing 
*e,  cease  from  sin  ;  otherwise,  toanyreason- 
je  judgment  thou  dost  really  deny  it,  and 
tpite  of  all  thy  fair  speeches  art  truly  an 
!ieist.   For  deeds  always  overbalance  words, 
d  downright  practice  speaks  the  mind  more 
linly  than  the  fairest  profession. 
Seeond  use.   It  speaks  terror  to  all  secret 
ners :  God  sees  and  observes  them  in  all 
ir  secrecies ;  he  spies  out  all  their  private 
ints  and  their  sly  recourses  to  their  beloved 
.  Let  such  men  consider  how  unwilling 
f  would  be  that  men  should  know  of  their 
sealed  villainies,  of  what  they  act  b^  them- 
«•  ;  surely  they  would  rather  forfeit  their 
^  and  all  that  was  near  unto  them,  than 
r  secret  sins  should  be  divulged ;  and  then 
bem  know  that  God  sees  them,  and  that 
M  better  that  they  were  known  to  all  the 
kl,  that  the^  so  fear,  than  to  him.   For  he 
more  filth  in  them,  than  one  of  the  most 
niing  and  carping  judgment  can  find  in 
kults  of  his  advernry ;  and  he  does  more 
t  them,  than  the  moet  holy  and  upright 
can  do  the  moet  grossest  and  notorious 
Let  them  also  consider,  that  the  greatest 
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S-ound  of  all  their  sins,  which  is  aecreey,  is  by 
od*s  all-seeing  eye  taken  away.  For  as- 
suredly the  confidence  of  concealment  is  the 
greatest  inducement  for  a  hypocrite  to  com- 
mit the  vilest  sins.  Psalm  ixiv.  5,  ''They 
encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  matter ;  they 
say.  Who  shall  see  them  V*  And  thus  confi- 
dence of  secrecy  ^ve  them  confidence  in  sin. 
But  certainly  it  is  an  ill  argument,  because 
sinners  do  not  see  G^,  to  conclude  therefore 
that  God  does  not  see  them  ;  like  the  foolish 
bird  hiding  his  head  in  a  hole,  he  thinks  him- 
self secure  from  the  view  of  the  fowler,  because 
the  fowler  is  not  in  his  view.  Oh,  how 
miserably  are  such  sinners  deceived  in  the 
vain  prop  of  a  false  confidence  !  Psalm  xc  8, 
"  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our 
secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance." 
As  God  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  the  godly,  to  refresh  and  comfort  them, 
so  he  does  also  upon  secret  sinners,  to  discover 
and  to  amaze  them.  It  is  said  of  the  secret 
adulterers,  (Job,  xxiv.  16, 17,)  "  They  know 
not  the  light :  for  the  morning  is  to  them  as 
the  shadow  of  death.*'  How  then  will  thev 
bear  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  which 
will  cast  the  shadow  of  death  in  their  faces  in 
a  much  more  dreadful  manner  ?  In  the  same 
verse  it  is  said,  "  If  one  know  them,  they  are 
ip  the  terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death  but 
the  all-seeing  God  knows  them  ;  oh,  the  fear, 
the  shame,  and  confusion  that  is  in  the  mind 
of  a  discovered  sinner !  And  let  such  an  un- 
clean person  know,  that  he  had  better  act  his 
impurity  in  the  sight  of  his  reverend  parents, 
and  of  a  severe  magistrate,  than  under  the 
observing  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  before 
whom  secret  sins  are  not  secret,  but  open  and 
revealed.  Yet  such  as  are  secret  to  men  we 
may  rank  into  two  sorts,  both  of  which  God 
perfectly  knows : 

1.  Such  as  are  wholly  transacted  in  the 
mind,  without  the  service  and  ministration 
of  the  body ;  and  these  are  the  sins  of  our 
thoughts  and  desires,  which  are  locked  up  from 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  angels.  No  court  of 
human  judicature  pretends  to  judge  or  punish 
the  thoughts  and  intentions;  they  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  reserved  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  Heaven,  which  alone  is  able  to 
examine  and  find  them  out.  Now  there  is  no 
act  of  man  so  quick  as  his  thoughts ;  which 
in  this  resembles  the  angelical  nature,  that 
thepr  are  swift  and  invisible.  Let  the  gross 
acting  sinner  act  as  fast  as  he  can,  yet  the 
thinking  sinner  will  have  the  start  and  ad- 
vantage of  him,  and  sin  an  hundred  thoughts 
before  he  shall  perform  one  sinful  action .  Oh, 
the  infinite  multitudes  of  impure  thoughts  in 
a  polluted  mind,  like  swarms  of  flies  upon  a 
carcass,  continually  sucking  and  drawing  in 
oorruption.  Now  God  has  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary respect  to  men's  thoughts;  hence  God 
cries  out  of  his  people,  (Jer.  iv.  14,)  "  How 
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tong  shall  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  V 
The  greatest  wickedness,  and  that  which  is 
the  most  odious  to  (jod,  is  the  wickedness  of 
the  heart;  and  this  consists  in  pollution  of 
the  thoughts  and  desires.   Nay,  God  does  so 
much  hate  the  sinfulness  of  these,  that  some- 
times he  expresses  the  whole  work  of  conver* 
sion  by  the  renovation  and  change  of  the 
thoughts:  (Isaiah,  Iv.  7,)  ''Let  the  wicked 
'  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
I  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
I  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him.**   But  was 
I  it  God*s  intention  only  to  restrain  these,  and, 
I  in  the  meantime,  to  eive  him  liberty  in  his 
I  sinful  actions  ?   No  ;  but  the  forsaking  of  one 
1  implies  the  leaving  of  the  other,  as  the  greater 
I  duty  includes  the  less.   He  that  will  not  so 
much  as  indulge  himself  in  an  evil  thought, 
I  will  much  less  venture  upon  the  gross  oom- 
I  mission  of  sin.   Now  God  oftentimes  judges 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  a  man  from  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  his  thoughts ;  and  that 
upon  these  reasons : — 

1.  Because  the  sin  of  the  thoughts  and  de- 
sires is  most  spiritual,  and  consequentljr  most 
opposite  to  the  nature  of  God  ;  spiritual 
wickedness  is  properly  contrary  to  spiritual 
holiness,  and  it  is  that  b^  virtue  whereof 
Satan  has  strongest  possession  of  the  soul,  as 
being  that  wherein  most  men  resemble  him, 
who  being  destitute  of  a  body  is  not  capable 
of  eorporal,  fleshly  sins  ;  hence,  in  Ephes.  vi. 
12,  we  have  the  vileness  of  his  nature  ex- 
pressed by  "  spiritual  wickedness  in  heavenly 
places.'*  Now,  as  there  is  nothing  almost  so 
evident  in  itself,  as  by  the  advanUi^e  of  con- 
traries, so  we  may  see  now  odious  spiritual  sin 
is  to  God,  in  that  spiritual  duty  is  so  accep- 
table. God  does  not  so  much  command  us  to 
serve  him,  as  to  '*  serve  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  In  all  religious  duties  me  voice  of 
God  is,  "  Son,  give  me  thy  heart."  To  find  a 
sacrifice  without  a  heart,  was  always  accounted 
a  thing  prodigious.  To  bring  our  bodies  to 
church,  and  leave  our  thoughts  at  home  ;  this 
is  most  detestable  before  God.  To  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  heaven  in  prayer,  and  yet  to  fix  our 
desires  upon  the  earth,  oh,  this  his  soul  hates. 
As  God  drew  a  resemblance  of  himself  upon 
the  whole  man,  so,  in  a  more  lively  manner, 
he  imprinted  it  on  the  mind.  Now  one  sin- 
ful thought  is  able  to  slur  this  image  of  God 
upon  the  soul ;  one  corrupt  desire  is  able  to 
divest  the  soul  of  all  its  native  innocence  and 
purity.  This  certainly  must  be  true,  that 
that  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  best  and  most 
worthy  part  of  man,  must  needs  be  the  worst 
and  greatest  corruption.  But  all,  even  the 
heathens,  will  acknowledge,  that  a  man's  mind 
is  his  better  part;  and  scripture  and  expe- 
rience tell  us,  .that  evil  thoughts  and  desires 
defile  the  mind  ;  therefore  we  should  endea- 
vour, in  the  first  place,  the  sanctification  and 
regulation  of  these.   Moral  philosophy  tells 


us,  that  external  actions  are  not  morally  good 
or  evil  of  themselves,  but  by  participation  of  I 
the  good  and  evil  that  is  in  the  acts  of  the  i 
will,  by  which  they  are  commanded.  We  are  I 
not  angry  with  the  hand  that  strikes  us,  but 
with  the  evil  intention  that  guided  the  hand  ; 
nor  with  the  tongue  that  curses  us,  but  with 
the  vile  disposition  of  the  mind  that  bid  it 
curse.  God  commanded  David  to  cut  off  the 
sin  of  Saul,  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,)  and  he  com- 
manded Jehu  to  slay  the  posterity  of  Ahab. 
The  outward  action  is  here  the  same ;  whence 
then  was  David's  action  pleasing  to  God,  and 
Jehu's  reputed  murder,  (Hosea,  i.  4,)  but 
from  the  difference  of  their  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions? David  did  it  with  an  intent  to 
obey  God,  and  Jehu  with  a  design  of  private 
revenge.  It  is  most  just,  therefore,  that  God 
should  judge  of  the  whole  man  by  his  thoughts 
and  desires,  since  from  these  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  death. 

2.  He  judges  a  man  by  these,  because  his 
actions  and  practice  may  be  overruled,  but 
thoughts  and  desires  are  the  natural  and 
genuine  oflfspring  of  the  soul.  Experience 
tells  us,  that  we  have  not  that  command  and  j 
dominion  over  our  thoughts  that  we  have 
over  our  actions  ;  they  admit  neither  of  order 
nor  limitation,  but  are  the  continual  incessant 
bubbling  up  of  sin  out  of  the  mind  :  for  we  may 
observe  that  those  acts  that  may  immediately 
result  from  the  faculty,  without  the  interced- 
ing command  of  the  will,  are  scarcely  con- 
trolled by  it.  How  will  the  unruly  imagina- 
tions of  a  vain  fancy  range  and  wander,  in 
spite  of  all  the  dictates  and  commands  ol 
reason.  There  is  nothing  more  easy  or  usual 
than  for  one  to  counterfeit  his  behaviour.  A 
man  may  cause,  that  nothing  but  love  and 
kindness  shall  appear  in  his  actions,  when  in 
his  thoughts  he  breathes  cruelty  and  murder. 
The  hypocrite,  in  the  outward  part  of  the  most 
holy  duty,  may  make  as  fine  and  specious  a 
shew  as  the  best,  when  there  is  notning  but 
sin  and  rottenness  in  his  heart;  (Ezekiel, 
xxxiii.  31,)  "  They  sit  before  thee  as  my  people, 
and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  1 
do  them ;  for  with  their  mouth  Uiey  shew 
much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth  after  their 
eovetousness."  Here  we  see  they  had  nothing 
so  frequent  in  their  words  and  outward  services 
as  the  worship  of  God,  and  nothing  so  remote 
from  their  desires.  But  now  in  the  thoughts 
there  is  no  dissimuhition  :  what  a  man  is  in 
these,  that  he  is  in  truth  and  reality :  the 
soul  is  in  its  thoughts,  as  in  its  retiring  room, 
laying  aside  the  garb  and  dress  in  which  it 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Nay, 
although  a  man  had  a  full  rule  over  his 
thoughts,  yet  they  must  needs  be  free  from 
dissimulations,  as  not  being  capable  of  the 
causes  of  it.  That  which  makes  men  dis- 
semble, is  a  fear  of  and  a  desire  to  please  the 
eyes  of  men  ;  whieh  we  know  cannot  reach 
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to  the  thoughts.    It  is  therefore  clear,  that 
sincerity  does  only  reside,  and  consequently 
is  only  to  be  found  in  these :  henee  we  may 
observe,  that  Christ,  in  all  his  replies  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Pharisees,  did  rather  answer  the 
inward  reasonings  and  thoughts  of  their  mind, 
than  the  questions  they  did  propose.  In  Ezek. 
xiy.  3,  i,  we  have  men  addressing  themselves 
to  God  in  the  greatest  shew  of  sSvation  that 
might  be ;  yet  he  professes  that  he  will  not 
answer  them  according  to  those  pretences, 
but  according  to  the  idols  they  had  set  up  in 
their  hearts.   A  man,  by  reason  of  his  con- 
cernments and  interest  in  the  world,  what  for 
fear  of  this  punishment^  and  hope  of  that 
preferment,  will  cast  himself  into  such  a 
mould,  as  he  shall  be  really  nothing  less  than 
what  he  does  appear  to  be ;  his  words,  ac- 
tions, and  outward  carriage  shall  bear  no 
correspondence  with   his  intentions.  The 
covetous  man,  in  his  mind,  can  lay  heap  upon 
heap  ;  and  what  he  cannot  sain  by  his  endea- 
vours, he  will  make  up  bj  his  thoughts. 
The  ambitious  man  will  think  over  all  the 
applauses  and  greatness  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  closet  of  his  mind  erect  to  himself  the  idol 
of  his  own  excellencies,  and  fall  down  and 
worship  it.    The  revengeful  person,  though 
fear  will  not  let  him  act  his  revenge,  yet  m 
his  thoughts  he  will  stab  and  trample*  upon 
his  brother.    The  lascivious  wretch,  though 
shame  will  not  let  him  execute  his  sin,  yet 
he  will  feed  his  corrupt  fancy  with  unclean 
imaginations.   In  all  tnese  passages  men,  be- 
ing secure  from  the  view  of  others,  behave 
themselves  according  to  the  free  genius  and 
inclination  of  their  nature.   But  Uod  knows 
■11  these  silent  workings :  he  knows  them, 
and  abhors  them :  and  that  he  does  know 
them,  he  will  make  it  appear  at  that  day, 
Ifhen  he  shall  also  make  others  know  them, 
ind  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
^svealed.   Oh  what  black  stories  will  be  told 
i  the  day  of  judgment  of  men's  thoughts ! 
2.  The  second  sort  of  secret  sins  are  such  as 
re  not  only  transacted  in  the  mind,  but  also 
J  the  body,  yet  are  covered  and  kept  close 
tmi  the  view  of  men.   Such  was  David's  sin 
I  the  matter  of  Uriah,  (2  Sam.  xii.  12.) 
«d  says  to  him,  "Thou  didst  this  thing 
cretly.**   Such  was  Cain's  murder  of  his 
■other.    Such  was  the  theft  of  Achan  :  there 
ere  no  standers  by,  conscious  to  it ;  it  was 
vt  done  before  spectators.    Now  certainly  a 
iner  should  thus  argue ;  If  I  cannot  hide  my 
sret  sinful  thoughts  and  desires  from  God, 
m  much  less  shall  I  be  able  to  conceal  my 
tions,  be  they  ever  so  private.  When 
tan,  secrecy,  and  opportunity,  all  of  them 
lat  tempters,  shall  tempt  you  to  sin,  con- 
er  that  you  have  still  this  company  with 
D,  a  conscience  th^  will  accuse  you,  and  a 
d  that  will  judge  yen.    And  is  there  any 
(n  so  irrational  af  to  oommit  a  robbery  in 


the  sight  of  his  accuser  ?  to  do  a  felony  before 
his  judge?  What  reason  will  not  suffer  us  to 
do  before  men,  shall  not  reason  and  religion 
keep  us  from  committing  before  God  I  Thou 
mayest  wrong  and  defraud  thy  neighbour  in 
secret,  (Habakkuk,  ii.  11,)  but  the  stone 
shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of 
the  timber  shall  accuse  thee."  Thou  mayst 
kill  and  murder,  and  none  behold  thee,  but 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  shall  cry  to 
God  from  the  ground  that  receives  it,"  (uen. 
iv.  10.)  I  may  here  speak  to  the  secret  sin- 
ner in  the  words  of  a  noly  author ;  Let  him 
but  find  some  comer  where  God  may  not  see 
him,  and  then  let  him  sin  as  he  pleases.  The 
adulterer  in  the  forementioned  place  of  Job, 
is  said  "  to  wait  for  the  twilight  :**  but  here 
we  find  in  this  Psalm,  ^that  the  darkness 
and  light  are  both  alike  to  God."  The  drunk- 
ard will  presume  to  be  **  drunk  in  the  night ;" 
(1  Thess.  V.  7,)  but  here  we  may  read,  that 
the  darkness  hideth  not  from  God,  but  the 
night  shiiieth  as  the  day."  No  sins  can  be 
covered,  but  such  as  God  himself  shall  be 

E leased  to  cover  within  the  righteousness  of 
is  own  Son  :  he  that  can  see  in  secret,  and 
when  thou  shuttest  thy  door  behold  thee 
praying  in  thy  closet,  can  as  easily  see  thee 
when  thou  art  sinning  there;  and  as  for 
private  duty  he  will  reward,  so  for  secret  sin 
he  will  punish  thee  openly,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  another.  And  therefore  it  were 
good  for  such  kind  of  sinners  to  consider,  that 
while  their  door  is  thus  shut,  the  gates  of  hell 
stand  open. 

3.  As  it  speaks  terror  to  all  secret  sinners, 
so  it  speaks  no  less  comfort  to  all  sincere- 
hearted  Christians.  The  same  sunrisiug  and 
break  of  day  that  terrifies  the  robber,  is  a 
comfort  to  the  honest  traveller.  Thou  that 
art  sincere,  God  sees  that  sincerity  in  thee 
that  others  cannot  discern  ;  yea,  he  often  sees 
more  sincerity  in  thj  heart,  than  thou  canst 
discern  thyself.  This  may  uphold  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  a  disconsolate  soul,  when  the 
black  mouths  of  men,  steeled  with  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  shall  be  opened  in  hard  speeches 
against  him.  For  indeed,  now-a-days,  when 
a  man  cannot  find  fault  with  his  brother's 
outward  conversation,  which  only  he  can  be- 
hold, he  will  censure  him  in  respect  of  spiri- 
tuals, which  no  man  can  discern,  snj  more 
than  I  can  know  what  is  in  a  man's  mind  by 
the  colour  of  his  clothes.  Such  men  speak  as 
if  God  did  not  only  make  them  partake  of  his 
mercies,  but  also  of  his  prerogative.  And  when 
it  should  be  their  work  to  resemble  God  in 
holiness,  they  arrogantly  pretend  to  be  like 
him  in  omniscience.  How  severely,  though 
blindly,  do  they  judge  of  men's  hearts  ?  Such 
a  man  is  profane ;  another  is  carnal,  and  a 
mere  moralist ;  another  proud,  and  as  to  the 
bent  and  frame  of  his  spirit,  a  contemner  of 
religion.   But  here  the  sincere  soul  may  com- 
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fort  itself,  when  with  one  eve  it  can  reflect 
upon  its  own  integrity,  and  with  the  other 
upon  God*s  infinite,  infallible  knowledge,  and 
say,  indeed,  Men  charge  me  thus  and  thus,  as 
fialse-hearted  and  a  hypocrite,  but  my  God 
knows  otherwise.  This,  I  say,  may  set  thee 
aboTe  the  calumnies  of  unreasonable  men, 
and  make  thee  ride  upon  the  necks  of  thy 
accusers.  And  as  Daniel,  by  trusting  in  his 
God,  was  secure  from  the  mouths  of  the  lions  ; 
so  thou,  by  actins  faith  upon,  and  drawing 
comfort  from  Goers  omniscience,  mayest  defy 
the  more  cruel  mouths  of  thy  reproachers. 
When  a  man  is  accused  of  treason  to  nis  prince, 
and  knows  that  his  prince  is  fully  assured  of 
his  innocence,  he  wiU  laugh  all  such  accusa- 
tions to  scorn.  It  is  thus  with  God  and  a 
sincere  heart :  in  the  midst  of  all  slanders, 
he  will  own  thee  for  innocent ;  as  he  did 
Job,  when  his  friends,  with  much  specious 
niety,  charj^ed  him  with  hypocrisy.  Where- 
fore commit  thy  way  to  the  all-seeing  Grod,  to 
that  God  that  is  acquainted  with  all  thy 
ways ;  that  sees  thy  goings  out  and  thy  com- 
ings in,  and  continually  goes  in  and  out  before 
thee,  and  will  one  day  testify  and  set  his  seal 
to  thy  integrity.  Comfort  thyself  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  omniscience,  from  whence  it 
h,  that  Grod  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth, 
but  judges  righteous  judgment"  And  nold 
fast  thy  integrity,  that  lies  secret  in  the  hearty 
whose  praise  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man." 


SERMON  XIV. 

*  fliQr  not  tlMD,  WlMt  it  tiM  CMM  that  tiM  flmiMr  daji 
bett«r  than  thtw  ?  for  thou  doit  not  inquire  wiselj  oonoern- 
iof  thli."  — E0CI.U.  TiL  10. 

In  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  Jerusalem 
was  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth :  when  it 
flourisheaas  the  metropolis,  not  only  of  reli- 
gion, but  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  when 
gold  was  made  as  common  as  silver,  and  silver 
as  the  stones  of  the  street,  (so  that  its  inhabi- 
tants might  even  tread  and  trample  upon  that 
which  so  much  commanded  the  hearts  of 
others  ;}  when  their  exchequer  was  full,  and 
their  fleets  at  Ophir  ;  when  religion  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  changins,  ambulatory  taber- 
nacle fixed  into  a  standing  temple,  and  all 
crowned  with  a  peace  under  Solomon  after  the 
afflictions  and  wars  of  David ;  when  they 
flowed  with  plenty,  and  were  governed  with 
wisdom  ;  yet,  after  all,  the  text  here  gives  us 
%  dear  intimation,  that  plenty  ^Bsaed  into 
surfeit,  fulness  into  loathing,  loathing  into 
discontent,  and  that  (as  it  always  happens) 
into  complaints  of  the  times,  namely,  ^  that 
former  days  were  betler  than  tbese.'^ 


When  yet,  upon  a  small  reflection  back- 
ward, we  have  the  calendar  of  the  former 
times  red  with  the  bloody  house  of  Saul,  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  priests,  and  with  the  re- 
bellions of  Sheba  ana  Absalom  ;  nothing  but 
tumults,  changes,  and  vicissitudes ;  and  yet, 
in  the  verdict  of  folly  and  faction,  present 
enjoyments  did  so  far  endear  former  calami- 
ties, as  to  give  them  the  preeminence  in  the 
comparison. 

But  we  see  there  may  be  folly  even  in 
Israel  ;**  and,  if  they  were  all  of  this  mind, 
Solomon  may  justly  seem  to  have  monop6- 
lized  all  the  wisdom  to  himself.  We  have 
him  here  chastising  the  sottishness  of  this  in- 
auiry  :  indeed  the  fittest  person  to  encounter 
tnis  exception,  as  beinff  a  king,  and  so  able  to 
control ;  being  a  preacher,  and  so  able  to  con- 
fute it ;  furnished  with  power  for  the  one, 
and  with  wisdom  for  the  other. 

This  is  therefore  the  design  of  the  words, 
either  to  satisfy  or  silence  this  malecon tented 
inquiry ;  and  supposing  it  to  carry  in  it  its  own 
confutation,  he  confutes  it,  not  by  argument, 
but  reproof ;  not  as  a  doubtful  problem,  but 
as  a  foolish  question  :  and  certainly  the  case 
must  needs  be  carried,  where  the  fool  makes 
the  question,  and  the  wisest  of  men  gives  the 
answer. 

The  matter  in  controversy  is  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  former  times  above  the  present ; 
when  we  must  observe,  that  though  the  words 
run  in  the  form  of  a  question,  yet  they  include 
a  positive  assertion,  and  a  downright  censure. 

The  inquiry  being  determined  before  it  was 
proposed,  now  the  charse  of  folly  here  laid 
upon  it  may  relate  to  the  supposition  upon 
which  it  is  founded  in  a  threefold  respect, 
namely,  — 

I.  Of  a  peremptory  negation,  as  a  thing 
absolutely  to  be  denied,  that  former  times  are 
better  than  the  following. 

II.  As  of  a  case  very  disputable,  whether 
they  are  so  or  no. 

III.  As  admitting  the  supposition  for  true, 
that  really  they  are  better,  and  so  bear  away 
the  pre-eminence. 

Yet  in  every  one  of  these  three  most  diffe- 
rent respects,  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  ex- 
ploded as  absurd,  impertinent,  and  irrational. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
ask  why  former  times  are  better  than  the 
present,  if  railly  they  are  not  better,  and  so 
the  very  supposition  itself  proves  false  ;  this 
is  too  apparently  manifest  to  be  matter  of 
dispute,  and  that  it  is  false  we  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  and  evince  in  the  ensuing  discourse  : 
but  before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  it,  this 
one  observation  must  be  premised : 

That  time  is  said  to  be  good  or  bad,  not 
from  any  such  quality  inherent  in  itself,  but 
by  external  denomination  from  the  nature  of 
those  thinffs  that  are  and  do  subsist  in  such  a 
space  of  time.  Time  is  the  great  vehicle  of 
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nature,  not  only  for  its  swift  passage  and 
career,  but  because  it  carries  in  it  the  system 
of  the  world,  from  one  stage  and  period  of 
duration  to  another. 

Now  the  world  maybe  considered  either  in 
its  natural  or  moral  perfections.   Some  hold^ 
that  for  the  former,  tnere  is  a  eontinnal  dimi- 
nution and  an  insensible  decay  in  nature 
things  growing  less  and  less,  the  very  powers 
'  and  faculties  of  them  being  weakened  and 
'  shrunk  ;  and  the  vital  spirit,  or  humidum  ra- 
I  dicaley  that  God  and  nature  first  infused  into 
I  the  great  body  of  the  universe,  beinff  much 
'  exhausted,  so  that  now,  in  every  following 
a^  the  lamps  of  heaven  bum  dimmer  and 
I  dimmer,  till  at  length  they  dwindle  into 

nothing,  and  so  go  out  of  themselves, 
i  But  that  this  cannot  be  so,  is  dear  from 
these  reasons.  1st,  Because  the  ancieutest 
histories  generally  describe  thinn  in  the  same 
posture  heretofore  that  we  find  them  now. 
2d,  That,  admitting  the  least  and  most  indis- 
eemible  degree  of  diminution,  even  to  but  one 
remove  from  none  at  all,  the  world,  in  the 
fpaoe  of  six  thousand  years,  which  date  it 
almoet  now  bears,  by  the  continuance  but  of 
that  small  proportion  of  change,  would  have 
tank  even  to  nothing,  or  the  smallness  of  an 
atom,  dd.  This  will  make  the  final  annihi- 
lation of  the  world  a  mere  effect  of  nature,  and 
not  of  God*s  supernatural  power ;  and  so  the 
consequent  of  it  is  irreligious. 

Wherefore  it  being  sure  that  the  whole 
Ikbrie  of  the  world  stands  in  the  same  vigour 
ftnd  perfection  of  nature  which  it  had  at  first, 
we  come  next  to  that  in  which  we  are  now 
most  ooncemed,  to  see  whether  or  no  it  be 
immured  and  sunk  in  its  moral  perfections, 
■Dd  what  is  the  consequent  of  that  in  po- 
Utieal. 

We  have  here  an  aphorism  of  Horace  much 
tneolcated,   Terra  males  homines  nunc  educat 
Itqne  pusillos."   But  poetry  never  yet  went 
far  argument :  and  perhaps  he  might  speak 
U%  being  conscious  of  his  own  manners,  and 
lAeeting  upon  his  own  stature.   But  that  in 
he  descent  of  succeeding  generations,  the  fol- 
vwing  are  not  still  the  worse,  I  thus  evince  : 
1.  By  reason :  because  there  were  the  same 
Ijeets  to  work  upon  men,  and  the  same 
fapositions  and  inclinations  in  men  to  be 
VDOffht  upon,  before,  that  there  are  now. 
n  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  the  births  and 
we  of  men's  actions;  and  all  actions  come 
om  the  meeting  and  collision  of  faculties 
jth  suitable  objects.   There  were  then  the 
me  incentives  of  desire  on  the  one  side,  the 
ne  attractiveness  in  riches,  the  same  relish 
lovereignt^,  the  same  temptation  in  beauty, 
I  same  delicacy  in  meats,  and  taste  in  wines ; 
if  on  the  other  side,  there  were  the  same 
jietites  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  the 
Oii  fuel  of  lust  and  intemperance, 
ind  these  are  the  wheels  upon  which  the 
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whole  visible  scene  of  affairs,  ethic  and  politic, 
turns  and  depends.  The  business  of  the  world 
is  imitation,  and  that  which  we  call  novelty 
is  nothing  but  repetition.  The  figure  and 
motion  of  the  world  is  circular,  and  experience 
no  less  than  mathematics  will  evince,  that,  as 
it  turns  round,  the  same  part  must  be  often 
in  the  same  place :  one  age  indeed  goes  before 
another,  but  precedency  is  not  always  pre- 
eminence ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  worse 
to  go  before  a  better,  and  for  the  servant  to 
ride  before  and  lead  the  way  to  his  master. 

2.  But,  2dly,  the  same  ma^  be  proved  by 
history  and  the  records  of  antiquity  ;  and  he 
who  would  give  it  the  utmost  prooi  that  it  is 
capable  of  from  this  topic,  must  speak  volumes 
and  preach  libraries,  bring  a  century  within 
a  line,  and  an  age  into  every  period.  But 
what  need  we  go  any  farther  than  the  noblest 
and  yet  the  nearest  piece  of  antiquity,  the 
book  of  Moses. 

Is  the  wickedness  of  the  old  world  foigot^ 
that  we  do  so  aggravate  (he  tempest  of  this? 
Was  it  destroyed  with  waters  of  oblivion? 
and  has  the  deluge  clean  overwhelmed  and 
sunk  itself?  In  those  days  there  were  giants 
in  sin,  as  well  as  sinners  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  of  the  largest  size  and  proportion. 

And  to  take  the  world  in  a  lower  epocha, 
what  after-age  could  exceed  the  lust  of  the 
Sodomites,  the  idolatry  and  tyranny  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  fickle  levity  of  the  Grecians? 
and  that  monstrous  mixture  of  all  baseness  in 
the  Roman  Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Domitians^ 
emperors  of  the  world,  and  slaves  to  their 
vice? 

And  for  the  yery  state  of  Israel,  in  which 
this  envious  inquiry  was  first  commenced, 
was  that  worse  in  Canaan,  under  the  shadow 
and  protection  of  a  native  royalty,  than  under 
the  old  servitude  and  tyranny  of  Egypt? 
Was  their  present  condition  so  bad,  that  while 
Solomon  was  courting  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
they  should  again  court  his  yoke  ?  woo  thdr 
old  slavery,  and  solicit  a  match  with  their 
former  bondage  ?  Was  it  so  delightful  a  con- 
dition to  feed  Pharaoh's  cattle,  and  to  want 
straw  themselves?  instead  of  one  prince^  to 
have  many  taskmasters?  and  to  pay  excise 
with  their  backs  to  maintain  the  tyrant's 
janizaries,  and  to  feed  their  tormentors  ?  But 
it  seems,  being  in  a  land  flowing  with  honey, 
they  were  cloyed  with  that,  and  so,  loathing 
the  honey,  they  grew  in  love  with  the  sting. 

But  to  brinff  the  subject  to  our  own  doors ; 
if  we  would  be  convinced  that  former  ages 
are  not  always  bettor  than  the  following,  I 
suppose  we  need  not  much  rack  our  memories 
for  a  proof  from  experience. 

I  conceive  the  state  of  the  Christian  church 
also  may  come  within  the  compass  of  our 
present  discourse.  Take  it  in  its  infancy,  and 
with  the  properties  of  infancy ;  it  was  weak 
and  naked,  vexed  with  poyerty,  torn  with 
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persecution,  and  infested  with  heresy.  It 
D^n  the  breach  with  Simon  Bligus,  con- 
tinued it  with  Arius,  Nestorius,  Eutyches, 
Aerius,  some  rending  her  doctrine,  some  her 
discipline;  and  what  are  the  heresies  that 
DOW  trouble  it,  but  new  editions  of  the  old 
with  fiEurther  gloss  and  enlargement  ?  What 
is  Socinus,  but  Photinus  and  Felagius  blended 
and  joined  together  in  a  third  composition  ? 
What  are  our  separatists  and  purity-pretend- 
ing sohisnuitics,  but  the  tame  brood  and 
successors  of  the  Donatists?  only  with  this 
di£Rerence,  that  they  had  their  headquarters 
ffi  meridiey  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  world, 
whereas  ours  seem  to  be  derived  to  us  from  the 
north.  These,  I  thought,  had  put  it  out  of 
dispute,  that  no  succeeding  age  of  the  church 
could  have  been  worse :  and,  I  think,  the 
assertion  might  have  stood  firm,  had  not 
some  late  instances  of  our  own  age  made  it 
disputable. 

But  as  for  those  who  clamour  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  our  present  church,  and  are  so  earnest 
to  reduce  us  to  the  primitive  model ;  if  they 
mean  the  primitive  truth,  and  not  rather  the 
primitive  nakedness  of  it  onlj^,  we  know  this, 
for  doctrine  and  discipline,  it  is  the  very  tran- 
script of  antiquity.  But  if  their  desif^n  be  to 
make  us  like  the  primitive  Christians,  by 
driving  us  into  caves,  and  holes,  and  rocks ; 
to  tear  down  temples,  and  to  make' the  sanc- 
tuary itself  fly  for  refuge ;  to  bring  beasts  into 
churches,  and  to  send  churchmen  into  dens ; 
at  the  same  time  to  make  men  beggars,  and 
to  take  away  hospitals;  it  is  but  reason  to 
desire,  that  they  would  first  bc^n  and 
exemplify  this  reformation  in  themselves; 
and,  like  the  old  Christians,  with  want  and 
poverty,  wander  about  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskms :  though,  if  they  should,  that  is  not 
presently  a  sheep  that  wears  the  skin,  nor 
would  the  sheep's  clothing  change  the  nature 
of  the  wolf. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  a)l  these  pompous 
declamations  against  the  evil  of  the  present 
times,  set  off  by  odious  comparisons  with  the 
former,  are  the  voice  of  error  and  envy,  of  the 
worst  of  judges,  malice  and  mistake :  though 
I  cannot  wonder  if  those  assert  afiairs  to  be 
out  of  order,  whose  interest  and  desire  it  is  to 
be  once  more  a  reforming. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  consideration 
of  the  suppositions :  as  a  thing  false,  and  to  be 
denied.   I  shall  now, 

II.  In  the  second  place,  remit  a  little  of 
this,  and  take  it  in  a  lower  respect ;  as  a  case 
disputable,  whether  the  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing generations  are  to  be  preferr^ :  and  here 
I  shall  dispute  the  matter  on  both  sides. 

1.  And  first  for  antiquity,  and  the  former 
ages,  we  may  plead  thus.  Certainly  every 
thing  is  purest  m  the  fountain,  and  most  un- 
tainted in  the  original.  The  dregs  are  still 
the  most  likely  to  settle  in  the  bottom,  and 


to  sink  into  the  last  ages.  The  world  cannot 
but  be  the  worse  for  wearing ;  and  it  must 
needs  have  contracted  much  dross,  when  at 
the  last  it  cannot  be  purged  but  by  an 
universal  fijre. 

Things  are  most  fresh  and  fragrant  in  their 
banning.  The  first-bom  is  the  most  honour- 
able, and  it  is  primogeniture  that  entitles  to 
the  inheritance :  it  is  not  present  possessions, 
but  an  early  pedigree,  that  gives  nobility. 

The  older  the  world  grows,  the  more  de- 
crepit it  must  be :  for  age  bows  the  body,  and 
so  causes  an  obliquity  :  every  course  ot  time 
leaves  its  mark  behind  it ;  and  every  century 
adds  a  wrinkle  to  the  face  of  nature. 

As  for  knowledge,  the  former  age  still 
teaches  the  latter ;  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
most  knowing,  he  that  teaches,  or  he  that  is 
taught?  The  best  and  most  compendious 
way  of  attaining  wisdom  is  the  reading  of 
histories  ;  but  history  speaks  not  of  the 
present  time,  but  of  the  former. 

Besides,  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  time 
that  saw  men  innocent.  Sin,  like  other 
things,  receives  growth  by  time,  and  improves 
by  continuance:  and  every  succeeding  age 
has  the  bad  example  of  one  age  more  than  the 
former.  The  same  candle  that  refreshes  when 
it  is  first  lighty  smells  and  offends  when  it  is 
going  out. 

In  the  alphabet  of  nature,  it  is  only  the 
first  letter  that  is  flourished.  In  short,  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  present  and 
former  times,  as  there  is  between  a  copy  and 
an  original ;  that  indeed  may  be  fair,  but  this 
only  is  authentic.  And  be  a  copy  never  so 
exact,  yet  still  it  shines  with  a  borrowed  per- 
fection, and  has  but  the  low  praise  or  an 
imitation :  and  this  may  be  said  m  behalf  of 
the  former  times. 

2.  But  secondly,  for  the  preeminence  of  the 
succeeding  ages  above  the  former,  it  may  be 
disputed  thus. 

If  the  honour  be  due  to  antiquitjr*  then 
certainly  the  present  age  must  claim  it ;  for 
the  world  is  now  oldest,  and  therefore  upon 
the  very  right  of  seniority  may  challenge  the 
precedency  :  for  certainly  the  longer  the  world 
uists,  the  older  it  grows.  And  if  wisdom 
ought«to  be  respected,  we  know  that  it  is  the 
oilSpring  of  experience,  and  experience  the 
child  of  age  and  continuance. 

In  every  thing  and  action,  it  is  not  the 
beginning,  but  the  end  that  is  regarded  :  it  is 
still  the  issue  that  crowns  the  work,  and  the 
amen  that  seals  the  petition  :  the  plaudiu  is 
given  to  the  last  act :  and  Christ  reserved  the 
best  wine  to  conclude  the  feast :  nay,  a  fair 
beffinning  would  be  but  the  aggravation  of  a 
bad  end. 

And  if  we  plead  original,  we  know  that  sin 
is  strongest  in  its  original ;  and  we  are  taught 
whence  to  date  that.  The  lightest  things 
float  at  the  top  of  time ;  but  if  there  be  such 
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a  thing  as  a  golden  age,  its  mass  and  weight 
must  needs  sink  it  to  the  bottom  and  eondnd- 
ing  ages  of  the  world. 

By  having  the  histories  of  former  ages,  we 
have  all  their  advantages  by  way  of  overplus, 
besides  the  proper  advantages  of  our  own ; 
and  so  standing  upon  their  shoulders,  or  rather 
upon  their  heiuls,  cannot  but  have  the  fiuther 
prospect 

Though  the  flourish  begins  the  line,  vet  it 
is  the  period  that  makes  the  sense.  As  for 
the  infirmities  of  age,  we  confess  that  men 
grow  decrepit  by  time,  but  mankind  does  not. 
Policy,  arts,  and  manufactures  improve  ;  and 
nature  itself,  as  well  as  others,  cannot  be  an 
artist,  till  it  has  served  its  time. 

And,  in  Teli^ous  matters,  for  the  church, 
:  we  know  that  it  is  Christ's  body,  and  there- 
fore its  most  natural,  commending  property  is 
growth  ;  but  growth  is  the  effect  of  duration, 
and  if  it  had  had  its  greatest  perfection  at 
the  first,  growth  would  have  been  impossible. 

Besides,  we  confess  that  prophecy  was  a 
thing  appropriate  to  the  first  days  of  the 
church  ;  but  then  it  is  not  prophecy  spoken, 
but  fulfilled  ;  not  the  promise  made,  but  per- 
formed, which  conveys  the  blessing ;  and 
though  the  giving  of  prophecies  were  the 

glory  of  the  first  times,  yet  their  completion 
I  the  privilege  of  the  latter. 
But  do  we  not  see  all  this  while,  that  by 
thus  ascribing  the  preeminence  to  former  ages, 
we  tacitly  reflect  a  reproach  upon  the  great 
Xaker  and  Oovemor  of  the  universe?  For 
I  can  Omnipotence  be  at  a  stand  ?  Is  God 
exhausted?  And  is  nature  the  only  thing 
which  makes  no  progress  ?  God  has  made  all 
thinss  in  motion,  and  the  design  of  motion 
it  a  farther  perfection. 

In  sum,  it  was  the  fulness  of  time  which 
brought  Christ  into  the  world  ;  Christianity 
WM  a  reserve  for  the  last ;  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  time  which  was  in&mous  for 
nm's  fall  and  ruin  ;  so  in  Scripture  they 
an  called  "  the  last  days,"  and  the  ends  of 
the  world,'*  which  are  ennobled  with  his  re- 
dcnption. 

But  lastly,  if  the  following  ages  were  not 
Hm  best,  whence  is  it,  that  the  older  men 
DOWy  the  more  still  they  desire  to  live?  — 
mw  such  things  as  these  may  be  disputed  in 
hraur  of  the  latter  times  beyond  the  former. 

HftTing  here  brought  the  matter  to  this 
IoIm^  to  this  equilibrium,  that  reflexive  in- 
|pfay  in  the  text  concerning  the  worth  of 
■tnicr  times  above  the  present,  is  eminently 
MMionable  in  these  two  respects : 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
riC|  which  we  have  seen  is  equally  propen- 
llBl  to  both  parts,  and  not  discernible  which 
vgr  the  balance  inclines ;  and  nothing  can 
•  BOie  irrational,  than  to  be  dogmatical  in 
htagi  doubtful;  and  to  determine,  where 
team  only  dispute. 


2.  In  respect  of  the  inoompetenoe  of  any 
man  living  to  be  judge  in  this  controversy ; 
and  he  that  is  unfit  to  jud^  I  am  sure  is  un- 
able to  decide.  Now  that  incompetence  arises 
from  this  ;  that  no  man  can  judge  rightly  ot 
two  things,  but  by  comparing  them  tc^;ether  ; 
and  compare  them  he  cannot,  unlets  he  ex- 
actly know  them  both.  But  how  can  he 
know  former  ages,  unless,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Plato  or  Pythagoras,  he  might 
exist  and  be  alive  so  many  centuries  before 
he  was  bom  ? 

But  you  will  reply,  that  he  may  know  them 
by  the  histories  ot  those  that  writ  of  their  own 
times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  history  may  be  justly 
suspected  partial ;  and  that  historians  report 
the  virtues  of  their  own  age,  selected  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  vices  and  defects;  and  ii 
sometimes  they  mention  the  yiees  also,  (as 
they  do,)  yet  they  only  report  the  smaller, 
that  they  may  with  less  suspicion  conceal  the 
greater.  Now  it  is  an  unequal  comparison  to 
compare  the  select  virtues  of  one  ase,  with 
both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  another. 

History,  stripped  of  partiality,  would  be  a 
poor,  thin,  meagre  thm^,  and  the  volume 
would  shrink  into  the  index.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  he  who  would  decide  this  con- 
troversy, whether  the  former  or  latter  times 
ou^ht  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  by  the  his- 
tonans  of  those  times,  he  properly  does  this : 
he  first  calls  a  man  into  question,  and  then 
makes  him  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  at  the 
best  sees  only  by  another's  eyes. 

Come  we  now  to  the  third  and  last  ground  : 

3.  That  admitting  this  supposition  as  true, 
that  the  former  ages  are  realty  the  best,  and 
to  be  preferred  ;  yet  still  this  querulous  re- 
flection upon  the  evil  of  the  present  times 
stands  obnoxious  to  the  same  chai^  of  folly ;  ! 
and  if  it  be  condemned  also  upon  this  suppo-  I 
sition,  I  see  not  where  it  can  take  sanctuary  ;  | 
now  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  I  demonstrate  by 
these  reasons : 

1.  Because  such  complaints  have  no  efikacy 
to  alter  or  remove  the  cause  of  them.  Thoughts 
and  words  alter  not  the  state  of  things.  The 
rage  and  expostulations  of  discontent  are  like 
thunder  without  a  thunderbolt,  they  vanish 
and  expire  into  noise  and  nothing ;  and,  like 
a  woman,  are  only  loud  and  weak. 

States  are  not  altered,  nor  govemments 
changed,  because  such  an  one  is  discontented, 
and  tells  us  so  in  a  sermon,  or  writes  it  in  a 
book,  and  so  prints  himself  a  fool.  Sad,  un- 
doubtedly, were  our  case,  should  God  be  angry 
with  a  nation  as  often  as  a  preacher  is  pleased 
to  be  panionate,  and  to  call  his  distemper  the 
word  of  God. 

A  quill  is  but  a  weak  thing  to  contest  with 
a  sceptre,  and  a  satirical  remonstrance  to  stand 
before  a  sword  of  Justice.  The  laws  will  not 
be  worded  out  of  their  course.  The  wheel 
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will  go  on,  though  the  fly  sita  and  flutters  and 
bunes  upon  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  such  persons  would  take 
Luther's  advice  to  Melancthon,  and  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  off  to  govern  the  world,  and 
not  to  frame  new  oolitic  ideas ;  not  to  raise 
models  of  state,  and  holy  commonwealths,  in 
their  little  discontented  closets ;  nor  to  arraign 
a  council  before  a  conventicle ;  and  being 
stripped  of  their  arms,  to  fly  to  revelation ; 
and  when  they  cannot  effect,  at  least  prophesy 
a  change. 

Though  there  be  a  lion,  a  bull,  a  venomous 
serpent,  and  a  fiery  scor|)ion  in  the  zodiac ; 
yet  still  the  sun  holds  on  his  way,  goes  thipugh 
them  all,  brings  the  year  about,  finishes  his 
course,  shines,  and  is  glorious  in  spite  of  such 
opposition.  The  maunderings  oi  discontent 
are  like  the  voice  and  beliaviour  of  a  swine, 
who,  when  he  feels  it  rain,  runs  ffrumbling 
about,  and  by  that  indeed  discovers  his  nature, 
but  does  not  avoid  the  storm. 

2.  Such  complaints  of  the  evil  of  the  times 
are  irrational,  because  they  only  quicken  the 
smart,  and  add  to  the  pressure.  Such  queru- 
lous invectives  against  a  standing  government, 
are  like  a  stone  flun^  at  a  marble  pillar,  which 
not  only  makes  no  impression  u^n  that,  but 
rebounds,  and  hits  the  flinser  in  the  face. 
Discontent  bums  only  that  breast  in  which 
it  boils ;  and  when  it  is  not  contented  to  be 
hot  within,  but  must  boil  over  in  unruly,  un- 
warrantable expressions,  to  avoid  the  heat,  it 
wisely  takes  refuge  in  the  fire ;  hence,  when 
the  sea  swells  and  rases,  we  sav  not  impro- 
perly, that  the  sea  itself  is  troubled. 

Submission  is  that  which  either  removes  or 
lightens  the  burden.  Givinff  way  either  avoids 
or  eludes  the  blow  ;  and  where  an  enemy  or 
an  affliction  is  too  strong,  patience  is  the  best 
defiance. 

And  herein  does  the  admirable  wisdom  of 
God  appear,  in  modelling  the  ^^^t  economy 
of  the  world,  so  uniting  public  and  private 
advantages,  that  those  Sections  and  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  that  are  most  conducible  to  the 
safety  of  government  and  society,  are  also 
most  advantageous  to  every  man  in  his  own 
personal  capacity ;  for  does  not  an  humble, 
compliant  subjection  at  the  same  time  streng- 
then the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  bless 
the  person  that  has  it  with  the  privileges  of 
quiet  and  content  ?  He  who  has  content  has 
tnat  for  which  others  would  be  great ;  he  both 
secures  and  enjoys  himself ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  that  frets,  and  fumes,  and  is  angry, 
he  raises  tumults  abroad,  and  feels  the  same 
within  ;  as  he  that  cries,  and  roars,  and  makes 
a  noise,  first  hinders  his  own  sleep,  before  he 
breaks  the  rest  of  others ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  fire  sometimes  stifled  and  ex- 
tinguished in  its  own  smoke. 

In  short,  discontent  is  as  laborious  as  use- 
less ;  and  he  who  will  rebel  must  reckon  upon 
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the  cost  and  conduct  of  an  army  ;  and  endure 
the  trouble  of  watching^  as  well  as  use  tho 
dissimulation  of  praying, 

9.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  these  censorious  com- 
plaints of  the  evil  of  the  times  are  irrational, 
because  the  just  cause  of  them  is  resolvable 
into  ourselves.  It  is  not  the  times  that  de- 
bauch men,  but  men  that  derive  and  rub 
a  contagion  upon  the  time  :  and  it  is  still  the 
liouor  that  fint  taints  and  infects  the  vessel. 

Time  is  harmless ;  it  passes  on,  and  meddles 
with  none ;  the  sun  rises,  the  jear  proceeds, 
and  the  seasons  return,  according  to  the  de- 
crees of  nature,  and  the  inviolate  constancy  of 
a  perpetual  course.  And  is  it  not  irrational 
for  a  man  to  cast  the  errors  of  his  choice  upon 
the  necessity  of  fate  ?  or  to  complain  that  men 
speak  low,  because  his  hearing  is  decayed  1 
and  to  utter  satires  and  declamations  against 
those  times  which  his  own  vice  has  made  bad  ? 
and,  like  Amnon,  defile  his  sister,  and  then 
loathe  her  for  the  wrong  he  did  her  ? 

Thus  we  use  to  sajr,  it  is  the  room  that 
smokes,  when  indeed  it  is  the  fire  which  is  in 
the  room  ;  and  it  is  still  the  fiiult  of  the  com- 
mon banter  or  way  of  speaking,  to  disjoin  the 
accusation  and  the  crime,  and  to  charge  a  land 
with  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  I  should  think,  that  it  might  not  be  so 
difficult  a  thing  to  find  out  a  way  both  to 
remedy  the  complaint,  and  to  remove  the 
cause  of  it.  For  let  but  the  prodigal  confine 
himself,  and  measure  his  expenses  by  his  own 
abilities,  and  not  by  another's  books ;  let  him 
trust  himself  more,  and  others  less ;  let  minis- 
ters eease  to  call  faction  religion,  to  lift  up 
their  voice  too  much  like  a  trumpet,  and  in 
petitions  for  peace  declare  for  war;  and  let 
not  others  think  themselves  wronged,  if  they 
be  not  revenged  ;  let  no  man  be  forced  to  bu^ 
what  he  has  already  earned  ;  to  pay  for  his 
wages,  and  to  lav  down  new  sums  for  the 
price  of  his  blood,  and  the  just  merit  of  his 
service ;  and  then,  certainly,  there  will  be  no 
cause  to  prefer  former  ages  before  the  present. 
But  if  men  will  extravagantly  plunge  them- 
selves in  debt,  and  then  rail  and  cry  out  of 
bad  times,  because  they  are  arrested ;  if  the 
gallant  will  put  all  upon  his  back,  and  then 
exclaim  against  the  government  because  he 
has  nothing  for  his  belly  ;  if  men  will  think 
themselves  bound  to  preach  the  nation  all  on 
fire^  and  being  stopped  in  their  attempt,  cry 
out  of  persecution  ;  if  the  public  peace  must 
be  sacrificed  to  private  revense,  certainly  the 
complaint  is  impudent  and  brutish,  and  de- 
serves to  be  sent  to  the  h&w  for  an  answer,  and 
to  the  fiaol  for  satisfaction. 

But  it  is  a  sure,  though  no  new  observation, 
that  the  most  obnoxious  are  still  the  most 
<luerulous ;  that  discontent,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  are  generally  from  the  same  person  ;  and 
that,  when  once  the  remorses  of  |^ilt  and 
villainy  improve  into  discontent^  it  is  not  lesa 
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diffienlt  to  make  sneh  persons  oontented,  than 
to  make  tbem  innocent. 

Ri^nr  and  contempt  are  the  best  correctors 
of  this  distemper.  And  he  who  thinks  that 
such  persons  mar  be  pacified,  may  as  well 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  bottomless  pit,  the 
cravings  of  hell,  or  the  appetites  of  the  mve, 
which  may  sooner  be  JUled  (as  impossible  aa 
that  is)  than  be  ioti^M, 

For  where  interests  are  contradictory,  (as 
in  all  societies  or  companies  of  men  some 
must  needs  be,)  there  an  universal  satisfaction 
is  just  in  the  same  measure  possible,  in  which 
contradictions  are  reconcileable.  And  doubt- 
less there  have  been  those,  who  have  heartily 
cursed  that  rain  or  sunshine,  for  which  others 
have  as  heartily  prayed. 

Even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  we  read, 
in  Heb.  xii.  3,  endured  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  :**  and  (be  it  spoke  with  reverence)  it 
would  put  Providence  itself  to  a  kind  of  non- 
plus, to  attemper  any  dispensation  of  it  to 
an  universal  acceptance ;  an  v  more  than  that 
glorious  fountain  of  light,  the  sun,  can  shine 
Bpon  all  the  comers  of  the  earth  at  once. 
Wherefore  since  the  distemper  we  speak  of  is 
incorrigible,  and  the  remeay  deplorable  ;  let 
Dot  bare  power  attempt  to  outdo  Omnipo- 
tenoe,  nor  the  gods  of  the  earth,*'  as  they 
ITO  called,  think  to  do  that  which  the  **  God 
/  heaven"  has  never  yet  thought  fit  to  efiect. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
DOtt  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
lominion,   both   now  and  for  evermore. 


SERMON  XV. 

A  FUNERAL  DISCOURSE. 

ipM  vltb  this«  admrmrj  quickly,  whllM  thou  art  in  tb« 
■lyvMiihim:  leit ftt nny tinM the  adrcnuy deUvtr thee  to 
NJb^P*.  and  the  judge  deUver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  tboo 
MMtlBtopriKm. 

fa^lr  I  mj  unto  thee,  Thoa  ifaalt  bj  no  meani  eome  oat 
iMiia  thou  hMt  paid  the  nttennoek  Cvthlng.** 

Matt.    8S,  sa 

br  ilwse  words  Christ  endeavours  to  enforce 
II  li%h  and  noble  duty  of  an  amicable  oon- 
4  nifl  agreement  betwixt  brethren  ;  the 
irtart  bond  of  society,  and  the  most  beoom- 
(«nianient  of  religion :  and  since  it  is  to 
Mh^oted  that  men's  frailty  and  passion 
I  MMtimes  carry  them  out  to  a  violation 
I  tolMh  of  it,  and,  if  not  prevented,  settle 
iiSMi  and  lasting  raneour ;  he  preseribes 
Midote  of  a  meedj  reeondlement,  as  the 
f  tdrareign  ana  certain  remedy  against  the 
ibMw  ferment  of  so  working  a  mstemper. 
■I  i^Jiiry  be  once  done^  ClmBt  will  have 


the  repentance  almost  as  early  as  the  provoca- 
tion ;  the  rupture  drawn  up  as  ipon  as  made ; 
the  angry  word  eaten  as  soon  as  uttered,  and 
in  a  manner  disowned  before  it  is  quite  spoke ; 
tliat  so  men's  weakness  in  the  one  may  in 
some  measure  answer  and  compound  for  their 
hastiness  in  the  other. 

And  since  those  are  always  the  stronsest 
and  most  efiectual  addresses  to  the  mind  of 
man.  that  press  a  duty  not  only  by  the  pro- 
posal of  rewards  to  such  as  perrorm,  bat  alto 
of  punishments  to  such  as  neglect  it,  Christ 
therefore  shews  us  the  neoeesitj  of  immedi- 
ately making  peace  with  our  injured  brother, 
from  the  unavoidable  misery  of  those  obsti- 
nate wretches  that  persist  in  and  (aa  much 
as  in  them  lies)  perpetuate  an  injuir;  and 
being  mortal  themselves,  yet  a£RDet  a  Innd  of 
immortality  in  their  mutual  hatreds  ano 
animosities. 

As  for  the  words,  some  understand  them 
in  a  literal,  and  some  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Those  who  take  tliem  literally  affirm,  that 
Christ  intended  no  parable  in  them  at  all, 
but  by  *^  adversary  ^  meant  any  man  whom 
we  had  injured,  any  one  that  fcias  an  action 
against  us  ;  and  by  way,"  a  way,  properly 
so  taken;  and  by  a  ^ judge,  officer,  and 
prison,"  an  earthly  judge,  officer,  and  prison. 
And  thus  Chrysostom  understands  them,  ao- 
oording  to  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  letter, 
affirming  that  Christ's  whole  seope  and  intent 
was  to  terrify  men  from  being  injurioas  to 
their  brethren,  by  shewing  what  severe,  in- 
exorable usage  would  attend  such  as  should 
offend  in  this  kind. 

Others  will  have  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
text  figurative,  and  to  be  understood  only  in  i 
a  spiritual  sense :  according  to  which  opinion,  ! 
it  will  be  reauisite  to  give  some  short  account  | 
of  the  several  terms  contained  therein,  and  to 
shew  briefly  and  distinctly  what  may  spiri-  j 
tually  be  meant  by  each  ot  them.  | 

1.  And  first  for  the  word  "adversary.**  Not 
to  traverse  the  various  and  differing  opinions 
of  commentators ;  if  the  form  of  the  words 
should  be  only  tropical  and  figurative,  I  eon-  j 
ceive  it  most  rational  to  understand  here  by  | 
**  adversary"  either  the  divine  h&w,  or  a  man^i  • 
own  consaence  as  oommissionated  by  that  law  | 
to  accuse,  charge,  and  arraign  him  Wore  the  i 
great  and  dreadful  tribunal  of  God.    For  to  , 
make  either  God  himself  the  adversary,  who 
in  this  case  must  of  necessity  be  supposed  to 
be  the  judge ;  or  Satan  the  advernry,  who  j 

Xn  the  same  account  must  needs  be  the  , 
ler  or  executioner ;  or  lastly,  to  make  a  < 
man's  own  sin  the  adversary,  which,  howso-  | 
ever  it  may  cry  out  for  justice  against  him, 
yet  can  with  no  tolerable  sense  be  said  to  be 
that  which  he  is  here  commanded  to  agree  I 
with ;  these,  I  say,  all  and  every  one  of  them,  | 
are  sneh  unnatunl  assertions,  and  the  grounds 
of  them  80  weak,  and  the  conseqneneea  of  them 
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80  absnrd,  that  any  ordiDary  reason  may  soon 
discern  the  falseness  and  unfitness  of  such  an 
exposition  of  the  word,  which,  how  tropical 
soever  the  scheme  of  the  text  may  he,  still 
ought  to  maintain  that  due  analogy  and  rela- 
tion, that  the  things  signified  by  those  words 
naturally  bear  to  one  another. 

2.  By  the  way"  is  meant  the  time  of  this 
life;  or  rather  the  present  opportunities  of 
repentance,  which  last  not  always  as  long  as 
life  lasts.  These  are  the  happy  seasons  of 
making  up  all  difi^rences  with  a  threatening 
law  and  an  accusing  conscience ;  the  great 
pathway  of  peace,  in  which  we  may  meet  and 
join  hands  with  our  angry  adversary,  and  so 
close  up  all  those  fatal  breaches  through  which 
the  wrath  of  an  ireful  judge  may  hereafter 
break  in  upon  us. 

3.  By  "judge**  is  meant,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated already,  the  great  Grod  of  heaven,  who 
at  the  last  and  ffreat  day  shall  judge  the  world. 
We  may  behold  him,  in  the  60th  Psalm,  as 
it  were  advanced  upon  his  throne  of  justice, 
and  from  thence  summoning  all  flesh  before 
him  to  receive  sentence  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  ways ;  and  it  is  emphatically  added, 
in  the  sixth  verse  of  that  Psalm,  for  God  is 
judge  himself.'* 

4.  By  officer,**  as  we  also  hinted  before,  is 
to  be  meant  the  Devil,  the  great  gaoler  of 
souls,  the  cruel  and  remorseless  executioner 
of  that  last  and  terrible  sentence,  which  the 
righteous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  shall 
award  to  all  impenitent  sinners. 

5.  By  •*  prison,"  no  doubt,  is  meant  hell, 
that  vast,  wide,  comprehensive  receptacle  of 
damned  spirits,  from  whence  there  is  no  re- 
demption or  return.  As  for  that  larger  sig- 
nification that  some  would  fasten  upon  the 
word  here,  there  is  no  solid  grouna  for  it, 
either  in  the  context  or  the  reason  of  the 
thing  itself.  Hell  is  a  prison  large  enough 
already,  and  we  need  not  enlarge  it  by  our 
expositions. 

6.  And  lastly,  b^  "paying  the  uttermost 
farthinff,*'  must  be  signified  the  guilty  person's 
being  dealt  with  according  to  the  utmost 
rigour  and  extremity  of  justice.  For  when 
the  sinner  is  once  lodged  in  that  sad  place, 
his  punishment  can  have  neither  remuision 
nor  extenuation :  but  there  must  be  an  exact 
commensuration  between  the  guilt  and  the 
penalty ;  which  must  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  strictest  measures  of  the  law.  For  mercy 
has  no  more  to  do,  when  justice  is  once  com- 
manded to  do  its  office. 

All  these  things  are  very  easy  and  obvious, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  it  needless  to  insist 
any  longer  upon  them. 

And  thus  1  have  given  tou  both  the  literal 
and  the  figurative  sense  of  the  words  ;  and  if 
it  be  now  asked,  which  of  them  is  to  take 
place,  I  answer,  that  the  words  are  paraboli- 
cal, and  include  them  both.   For  the  better 


understanding  of  which,  we  are  to  obsenre 
these  two  things  concerning  parables.  j 

First,  that  every  parable  is  made  up  of  two 
parts :  I 

1.  The  material,  literal  part,  which  is  con-  ' 
tained  in  those  bare  words  and  expressions  in 
which  jt  is  set  down.  { 

2.  The  formal,  spiritual  part,  or  application  | 
of  the  parable ;  which  consists  of  those  things 
that  are  farther  signified  to  us  under  those 
literal  expressions. 

The  other  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  this 
spiritual  part,  or  application  of  the  parable,  is 
sometimes  expressed  and  positively  set  down  , 
tfi  terminU;  as  in  Matth.  xiii.  where  Christ 
speaks  of  the  seed  and  of  the  ground.  He 
afterwards  explains  himself,  and  says,  that 
by  "  the  seed'*  is  meant  "  the  word,"  and  by 
"  the  ground,  the  hearers."   And  sometimes 
again  this  spiritual  part  is  not  expressed,  but  , 
only  implied  or  understood,  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  , 
where  Christ  sets  down  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins,  yet  does  not  in  ex-  i 
press  words  set  down  the  spiritual  meaning  • 
and  design  of  it,  but  leaves  us  to  comment  \ 
upon  that  in  our  own  meditations.   And  so  i 
he  does  here  ;  we  have  the  literal  part  or  out-  ! 
side  of  the  parable  expressed,  but  tne  spiritual 
sense  of  it  understood.  { 

Now  these  two  rules  thus  premised,  we  are 
to  observe  farther,  that  in  the  application  of  ; 
the  parable,  and  bringing  the  two  parts  of  it 
together,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual,  we  are  ' 
not  to  search  after  a  nice  and  exact  agreement  | 
between  them  in  every  particular ;  but  to  ; 
attend  only  to  their  correspondence  in  the 
design,  drift,  and  purpose  of  the  parable.  | 
Which  design,  doubtless,  in  these  words,  is  no  ' 
other  than  to  set  forth  the  severity  of  God's 
proceedings  against  all  impenitent  unrecon- 
ciled sinners,  by  shewing  that  strict  and  unre-  ' 
lenting  severity  that  a  man  not  reconciled  to 
his  adversary  meets  with  even  before  the  tri-  , 
bunals  of  men;  so  that  we  are  not  now  ' 
anxiously  to  strain  the  parable,  and  to  fit 
every  member  of  the  literal  expression  to  the  | 
spiritual  meaning ;  as  that,  because  in  judicial  ; 
processes  amongst  men  there  is  an  adversary,  | 
a  judge,  and  an  officer,  and  all  these  three  dis-  j 
tinct  persons,  there  must  therefore  be  such  an 
economy  in  the  tribunal  of  heaven.   No  ;  all  , 
these  things  belong  only  to  the  material  part,  ! 
the  dress  and  ornament  of  the  parable ;  but 
the  sense  and  purpose  that  Chnst  drives  at,  is 
that  only  which  we  are  here  to  insist  upon. 
As  if  Christ  should  say. 

You  know  that  in  matters  between  man 
and  man.  when  one  has  trespassed  against 
another,  if  the  party  offending,  while  he  has 
opportunity  to  make  his  peace  with  the  party 
ofl«nded,  shall  neglect  it,  so  that  the  matter 
comes  at  length  to  be  brought  before  the 
judge,  he  is  then  to  look  for  nothing  but  tlie 
most  rigorous  penalty  of  the  law  without  mi- 
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tigation.  Just  so  it  is  between  God  and  man  : 
if  any  one  sins  against  Grod,  whether  by 
offendine  his  brother,  or  by  any  other  kind 
of  sin  whatsoeTer,  if  he  does  not  speedily  and 
prudently  Uy  hold  on  the  opportunity  of  re- 
concilinff  himself  to  God  in  this  life,  when 
God  shall  enter  into  judgment  with  him  in 
the  next,  there  will  then  be  no  mercy  for 
him,  but,  according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  a 
righteous,  indispensable  law,  he  must  abide 
the  wofnl,  irreversible  sentence  of  etem^ 
death.  This  is  a  compendious  paraphrase 
upon  the  text,  setting  forth  the  full  meaning 
or  our  Saviour  in  it.  So  that  from  what  has 
been  laid  down,  I  shall  now  present  you  with 
the  sense  of  the  words,  under  these  three  oon- 
dnsioiis :  — 

1.  That  the  time  of  this  life  is  the  only  time 
for  a  sinner  to  make  his  peace  with,  and  to 
reconcile  himself  to  God. 

2.  That  the  consideration,  that  the  time  of 
this  life  is  the  only  time  for  a  sinner  to  recon- 
eiJe  himself  to  God  in,  ought  to  be  a  prevail- 
ing, unanswerable  argument  to  engage  and 
qnicken  his  repentance. 

3.  That  if  a  sinner  lets  pass  this  season  of 
making  his  peace  with  God,  he  irrecoverably 
&lls  into  an  estate  of  utter  perdition. 

I  shall  single  out  the  second  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  discourse,  and  take  in  the 
nat  under  the  arguments  by  which  I  shall 
prove  it. 

The  proposition  therefore  to  be  handled,  is 
tfiia :  —  That  the  consideration,  &c.  Now  this 
Aall  be  made  ai)pear  these  three  ways :  — 

L  By  comparing  the  shortness  of  life  with 
difficulty  of  this  work. 

II.  By  comparing  the  uncertainty  of  life 
vith  the  necessity  of  it.  And, 

III.  and  lastly.  By  considering  the  sad  and 
lltel  doom  that  will  infallibly  attend  the 
MMleet  of  it. 

L  And  for  the  first  of  these.   Let  us  com- 
mn  the  shortness  of  life  with  the  greatness 
■d  difficulty  of  the  work  here  set  before  us. 
VImU  is  a  man's  whole  life,  but  the  incon- 
iimble  measure  of  a  span  ?  and  yet  the  vast 
Mjnnrn  of  eternity  is  crowded  into  this  poor 
Mipass.    It  is  a  transitory  puff  of  wind  ; 
we  it  breathes,  it  expires.   The  years  of  our 
il  we  but  too  fitly  styled  in  holy  writ  the 
lyt  of  our  life."    Man  takes  his  breath  but 
Mrt»  and  that  is  an  argument  that  it  is  always 
ipwting.      Our  days  (says  the  royal  pro- 
Nt)  are  but  as  a  shadow.'*   Every  day  added 
ileiir  lives  sets  us  so  much  nearer  to  death  ; 
tiM  longer  the  shadow  grows,  the  day  is  so 
■di  the  nearer  spent     Few  and  evil  have 
•  days  of  my  life  been,"  says  Jacob  in 
■Mii^  xlvii.  9.   The  number  of  our  cala- 
Mti  fiir  exceeds  the  number  of  our  dtLjB. 
tt  ia  ft  pilgrimage,'*  (as  it  is  expressed  in 
imne  verse;)  it  is  a  going  through  the 
mU,  not  a  dwelling  in  it.   We  do  not  use 
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to  make  any  long  stay  in  the  journey,  nor  to 
take  up  our  liabitation  at  an  inn.  As  Lot 
said  of  Zoar,  the  city  of  life,  so  we  may  say 
of  the  time  and  space  of  life,  Isit  not  a  little 
one  r'  How  is  it  passing  away  continually  I 
how  is  it  stealing  from  us,  while  we  are  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  talking  1  how  is  it  shortened 
even  while  we  are  complaining  of  its  short- 
ness! There  is  nothing  that  we  can  either 
think,  speak,  or  do,  but  it  takes  up  some  time. 
We  cannot  purchase  so  much  as  a  thought  or 
a  word,  without  the  expense  of  some  of  our 
precious  moments.  God  has  shut  us  up 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  contracted  age,  so 
that  we  cannot  attempt,  much  less  achieve, 
any  thing  great  or  considerable.  Our  time  is 
too  scant  and  narrow  for  our  desi^pos.  Our 
thoughts  perish  before  they  can  npen  into 
action ;  the  space  of  life  being  like  the  bed 
mentioned  in  Isaiah,  xxviii.  20,  ^  it  is  shorter 
than  a  man  can  well  stretch  himself  upon  it." 
For  how  do  we  hear  the  saints  complaining 
of  this  in  Scripture !  Sometimes  it  is  termed 
'^a  vapour,"  (James,  iv.  14,)  a  thing  that 
appears  and  disappears  almost  in  the  same 
instant.  Sometimes  it  is  likened  to  a  tale 
that  is  told,"  (Psalm  xc.  9.)  a  frivolous  thing, 
and  after  a  few  words  spaikin|[,  qniekly  at 
an  end.  And  sometimes,  i^;ain,  it  is  re- 
sembled to  a  watch  in  the  night."  We  are 
presently  called  off  our  station,  and  another 
generation  comes  in  our  room.  This  is  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  life  ;  and  what  shall 
we  do  to  make  it  otherwise!  Stretch  or 
draw  it  out  we  cannot  beyond  the  fatal  line  ; 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  add  one  cubit  to  the 
measure  of  our  days.  We  cannot  slacken 
the  pace  of  one  of  our  posting  minutes.  But 
time  will  have  its  uncontrolled  course  and  I 
career,  bringing  age  and  death  along  with  it, 
and,  like  the  Parthian,  shooting  its  killing  ' 
arrows,  while  it  flies  from  us.  This  is  our 
condition  here,  this  the  lot  of  nature  and 
mortality. 

And  now,  if  upon  this  transient  survey  of 
the  shortness  of  life  we  could  find  that  our 
business  were  as  small  as  our  age  is  short,  | 
it  would  be  some  relief  to  us  however.  But 
on  the  contrary,  the  work  of  our  lives  is  long, 
difficult,  tedious,  and  comprehensive,  such  as 
could  easily  exhaust  and  take  up  the  utmost 
period  of  the  most  extended  age,  and  still  cry 
out  for  more.   And  if  so,  then  certainly,  to  ! 
have  a  lai^e  task  enjoined,  and  but  a  poor 
pittance  of  time  to  discharge  it  in,  to  have  a  ! 
large  tale  of  brick  required,  and  a  small  allow-  I 
auce  of  straw  to  premire  it  with,  cannot  but  be  I 
a  great  and  heart-discouraging  disadvantage.  ' 
Yet  this  is  our  case ;  our  sin  has  cut  short  our 
time,  and  enlarged  our  work  :  as  it  is  with  a 
man  going  up  a  hill,  and  falling  backwards ; 
his  journey  is  thereby  made  longer,  and  his 
strength  weaker.    Seneca,  speaking  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  says,  that  we  did  not  first 
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receive  it  short,  but  have  made  it  so.  But  by 
his  favour,  nature  gave  it  but  short ;  and  we, 
by  ill  husbanding  it,  have  made  it  much 
shorter;  spending  vainly  and  lavishly  upon 
a  small  stock,  so  many  of  our  precious  hours 
being  cast  away  upon  idle  discourse,  intempe- 
rate sleep,  unnecessary  recreations,  if  not  also 
heinous  sins ;  all  which  have  set  us  backward 
in  the  accounts  of  eternity,  and  are  now  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  things  that  are  not :" 
while  in  the  mean  time,  the  business  incum- 
bent on  us,  is  to  recover  our  lost  souls,  to 
return  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  provoked 
God,  to  get  our  natures  renewed,  and  rein- 
formed  with  a  holy  and  divine  principle ; 
and  in  a  word,  to  regain  our  title  to  heaven. 
All  these  are  great,  high  and  amazing  works, 
beyond  our  strength,  nay  our  very  apprehen- 
sions, if  an  overpowering. grace  from  heaven 
does  not  assist  and  carry  us  above  ourselves. 
It  is  a  miracle  to  consider,  that  such  a  pitiful 
thing  as  this  life  is,  even  upon  the  longest 
extent  and  the  best  improvement  of  it,  should 
afibrd  time  enough  to  compass  so  vast  a  busi- 
ness^ as  the  working  out  or  a  man's  salvation. 

Now  the  difficulty  of  this  business  will  ap- 
pear from  these  considerations : 

1st,  Because  in  this  business  thou  art  to 
clear  thyself  of  an  injury  done  to  an  infinite, 
offended  justice,  to  appease  an  infinite  wrath, 
and  an  infinite,  provoked  majesty.  And  this 
must  needs  be  no  small  or  ordinary  work ;  for 
who  can  stand  before  them  !  Wherefore  it  is 
the  highest  prudence  to  engage  in  it  betimes, 
and  to  take  up  injuries  between  God  and  thy 
soul  as  speed  ily  as  may  be.  For  if  God  should 
go  to  hiw  with  thee,  or  thou  with  him,  thou 
wcrt  undone  for  ever.  He  who  goes  to  law 
with  this  king,  is  like  to  have  but  bad  success. 

No  flesh  living,**  (says  the  Psalmist)  shall 
in  thy  sight  be  justified."  Certainly  the  con- 
sideration of  thy  debts  should  take  up  thy 
thoughts,  even  by  niffht  as  well  as  day,  hold 
thy  eyes  waking,'  and  make  thee  take  every 
step  with  terror,  lest  divine  justice  should 
arrest  thee  of  a  sudden.  For,  O  man  I  who- 
soever thou  art,  according  as  the  party  is 
whom  thou  hast  offended,  the  difficulty  of  the 
reconcilement  will  be  proportionable.  If  thou 
hast  offended  a  friend,*'  the  Spirit  of  God 
says,  that  it  is  easier  to  win  a  castle,  thaQ 
to  r^;ain  such  an  one."  If  thou  hast  offended 
thy  sovereign,  **  the  anger  of  a  king  is  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion."  Now  thy  business  is  to 
make  thy  peace,  both  with  an  ofiended  friend, 
and  with  an  affronted  sovereign.  Thy  debts 
are  many  thousand  talents ;  and  as  for  thee 
to  pay  them  is  impossible,. so  to  get  a  surety 
for  so  much  will  be  very  difficult.  When  a 
creditor  is  urgent  for  his  money,  or  for  thy 
body,  there  is  no  demur,  no  delay  then  to  he 
made.  God  has  a  writ  out  against  thee,  and 
is  ready  to  arrest  thee  either  for  the  debt,  or 
for  thy  soul.  And  it  will  cost  thee  many 


prayers,  many  a  hard  fight  and  combat  with  : 
thy  sin,  many  mortifying  duties  and  bitter  , 
pangs  of  repentance,  before  Christ  will  come  , 
m  and  p&j  the  debt,  and  set  thee  free :  and  ! 
when  this  is  done,  how  difficult  will  it  be  to  ,' 
get  the  Spirit  to  set  his  seal  to  thy  pardon, 
and  to  keep  the  evidences  of  it  for  thee  cleai 
and  entire.   For  without  thy  justification  j 
thou  canst  have  no  security,  and  without  thy  > 
evidences  thou  canst  have  no  comfort.   It  re- 
quires the  most  strict  and  accurate  walkinff 
before  Grod  that  can  be,  with  a  frequent  and  ' 
thorough  examination  of  all  thy  experiences ;  , 
and  yet  perhaps,  when  all  this  is  done,  thou  { 
mayest  fall  short  of  it  at  last.   For  sometimes  | 
one  great  sin,  one  danserous  false  step  in  the  i 
ways  of  God,  may  so  Wot  thy  evidences,  that  i 
thou  shalt  even  think  the  love  of  God  is  gone  \ 
from  thee  ;  that  he  has    shut  up  his  tender  : 
bowels  in  anger,"  and  that    he  has  forgotton  ; 
to  be  mcious ;"  so  that  thou  mayest  so  mourn-  ' 
ing  all  thy  days,  and  die  doubtful  whether  , 
thou  hast  made  a  thorough  peace  with  God  or  ' 
DO.   And  is  not  the  overcoming  of  this  diffi- 
culty worth  the  spending  of  thy  best  time  and 
thy  choicest  endeavours?  Can  it  be  done  in 
a  moment  ?   Is  it,  think  you,  the  easy  perfor- 
mance of  a  few  hours  ?   No ;  God  has  rated 
these  acquirements  at  the  price  of  our  greatest,  ! 
severest,  and  longest  labours.   And  to  shew  . 
yet  fiurther,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  thy  j 
peace  with  the  great  God,  consider  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  thy  peace  with  thy  own  con- 
science.  And  shall  a  bare  witness  (for  con- 
science is  no  more)  prosecute  the  suit  so  hard 
against  thee,  and  shall  not  the  adversary  him-  | 
self  be  much  more  violent  and  hard  to  be 
taken  off?   When  thy  own  heart  shall  so 
bitterly  charge  thee  with  thy  guilt,  and  the  j 
black  roll  of  thy  most  provoking  sins  shall  be  ' 
read  airainst  thee  by  an  angry  conscience,  will  * 
a  small  matter,  think  you,  give  it  satitifactiou  ? 
Will  a  few  broken  sighs,  and  tears,  and  > 
mournful  words,  make  it  compound  the  mat- 
ter with  thee,  and  let  the  suit  fall  ?   No  cer-  . 
tainly,  the  time  of  thy  whole  life,  upon  the  > 
best  and  strictest  improvement  of  it,  is  but  ! 
little  enough  to  clear  up  and  settle  all  differ- 
ences  between  thee  and  thy  conscience ;  and  | 
how  much  less  then  can  it  be  to  pacify,  and  I 
make  all  even  with  thy  offended  God !  I 
2dly,  The  other  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  i 
making  thy  peace  with  God  appears  from  ! 
this,  that  thou  art  utterly  unable  of  thyself  to  , 
give  him  any  thing  by  way  of  just  oompensa-  I 
tion  or  satis&ction.   We  have  a  large  instance  | 
of  something  offered  that  way  in  Micah,  yi.  ; 
7,  **  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  ' 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 
shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f* 
Alas  1  all  this  is  but  an  impossible  supposi- 
tion ;  but  yet  shews,  that  all  and  the  very 
utmost  that  the  creature  does,  or  can  do,  or 
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give,  is  but  debt  and  daty,  and  that  surely  is 
not  meritorious. 

Can  a  man  pay  his  old  debts  by  disehaning 
his  present  ?  Can  the  ereature  oblige  God  by 
any  eood  duty,  when  it  is  God  himself  that 
enables  him  to  f>erform  that  duty  I  It  may 
be  saidy  that  Christ  has  ennged  to  make  the 
souFs  peace,  to  clear  off  his  debts  to  God. 
True :  but  then  the  soul  engages  in  a  new 
I  debt  of  faith  and  obedience  to  Christ.  And 
here  all  the  stress  of  the  business  lies,  how  the 
soul  will  be  able  to  pa^  off  this,  and  to  secure 
itself  a  well-grounded  interest  and  confidence 
in  Christ ;  to  take  him  in  respect  of  all  his 
offices ;  not  only  to  be  saved,  but  idso  to  be 
ruled  by  him  ;  not  only  as  a  priest,  but  also 
as  a  king.  This  will  drink  up  and  engross  all 
that  the  soul  can  do  and  endeayour :  all  the 
strength  and  time  allotted  in  this  world  is 
little  enough  to  do  such  works  as  may  prove 
the  sincerity  of  its  faith.  For  whatsoever  re- 
lation faith  may  have  to  works,  whether  as  to 
ft  part,  or  to  a  consequent  to  it ;  it  is  certainly 
lueh  a  thing  as  indispensably  obliges  the 
whole  of  a  man's  following  life  to  a  strict, 
constant,  and  universal  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  Christ.   But  that  which  ought  chiefly  to 

auicken  the  soul  to  a  sudden  improvement  of 
tie  perishing  time  of  this  life,  m  making  its 
peace  with  God,  is  this,  that  as  Christ  will 
not  undertake  for  it  without  faith  and  repeu- 
feanoe,  so  the  offer  of  these  does  not  last  al- 
prftys.   The  consideration  of  this  made  the 
HMtle  quicken  the  Hebrews  to  present  duty  : 
vTo-day  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,'*  (Heb. 
iL  15.)   There  may  be  those  offers  of  mercy 
Mde  to  thee  to-day,  that  thou  mayest  not 
llJoy  again  for  ever.   The  things  of  thy  peace 
mj  be  ftreely  held  forth  to  thee  now,  which 
w  the  future  may  be  set  out  of  thy  reach. 
Sooaider,  therefore,  upon  what  terms  thou 
tadest  with  God,  and  lose  no  time :  the 
mk  is  difficult,  and  the  delay  dangerous,  and 
M  time  short.   The  Spirit,  that  to-day  stands 
i  thy  door  and  knocks,  may  be  gone  before 
HBorrow  ;  and  when  it  is  once  sent  away, 
IBMn  can  assure  himself  that  it  will  ever 
ton* 

Aiid  thus  much  concerning  the  first  argu- 
■it  to  prove  the  doctrine,  drawn  from  our 
nparing  the  shortness  of  life  with  the  great- 
■I  and  difficulty  of  the  work. 
IL  The  second  argument  is  taken  from  pur 
tearing  the  uncertainty  of  life  with  the 
WmiY  of  the  work.   Life,  as  it  is  short,  so 
»ous ;  like  a  problematical  question, 
M&iu  but  doubtful.   None  can  promise  he- 
ld ttie  present  Who  can  secure  to  him- 
f  the  enjoyment  of  a  year,  nay,  of  one  day, 
ihonr?  *«Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy 
1  te  taken  from  thee,"  (Luke,  xii.  20.)  A 
B  ia  in  this  contracted  life  as  in  a  narrow 
,  mr  and  anou  ready  to  be  cast  away. 
Wtth  and  health  ci  body  can  make  thee 


no  absolute  promise  of  life,  although  the  surest 
grounds  we  can  build  ui>on.  ^r  may  we 
not  take  up  the  oomplaint  of  David,  and 
mourn  over  the  immature  death  of  the  strong : 
^  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons 
of  war  perished  V*  How  are  the  strong  and 
heal^ful  become  a  prey  to  an  untimely 
death  I  Count  not,  therefore,  how  many  hours 
thou  hast  to  live  in  the  world  ;  look  not  upon 
thy  hour-glass :  do  not  build  upon  the  sand. 
Desth  may  snatch  thee  away  of^a  sudden.  As 
it  is  id  ways  terrible,  so  it  is  often  unexpected. 
Thou  flourishest  at  present  like  a  flower,  but 
the  wind  bloweth  where  and  when  it  listetlu 
**  It  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more^"  (Pftalm 
ciii.  16.) 

Now  this  being  considered  and  duly 
pondered  in  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  our  peace  in  the  other, 
how  should  it  incite  us  to  a  serious,  present 
endeavour  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work  !  Can  two  walk  together,  unless  they 
be  agreed?*'  says  the  prophet, (Amos,  iii.  3.; 
Canst  thou  walk  quietly  with  God,  while  he 
is  th;^  adversary  ?  Will  not  the  consideration 
of  this,  that  thou  art  going  to  the  judge,  and 
the  way  is  short,  and  th^  adversary  ready  to 
^ve  in  an  accusation  against  thee,  whet  thy 
importunity  to  make  an  agreemeiit  witb 
him  ?  Thy  endeavours  are  not  serious  and 
rational,  unless  they  are  present  aad  im- 
mediate. That  endeavour  is  only  rational, 
which  is  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
thing.  Now  the  business  of  thy  soul  is  the 
matter  thou  art  to  enga^  in,  and  thou  art 
onl  V  sure  of  the  present  time  to  manage  it  in. 
Unless  this  be  laid  hold  of,  thou  dost  really 
trifle  in  the  business  of  .eternity,  and  doKt 
only  embrace  a  pretence,  instead  of  a  serious 
intention.  Things  that  are  eamsitly  desired, 
and  withal  not  to  be  delayed,  are  effected  with 
an  immediate  expedition.  If  1  am  uncertain 
when  my  enemy  will  invade  me,  I  will 
imagine  that  he  will  do  it  suddenly,  and 
therefore  my  preparations  shall  be  sudden. 
In  things  that  concern  our  temporal  in- 
terest, we  are.  so  wise  as  to  make  present 
provision,  and  not  to  suspend  all  upon  con- 
tingent futurities.  He  that  is  sick  to-day, 
will  not  defer  sending  for  a  physician  till  to- 
morrow. He  that  waits  for  the  fall  of  some 
preferment  puts  himself  in  a  present^irepared- 
ness.  But,  alas  I  upon  all  these  things  the 
most  we  can  write,  it  is  convenience,  not 
necessity.  There  is  one  thing,  and  but  one 
that  is  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
thou  shouldest  be  healthful,  nor  that  thou 
shouldest  be  honourable :  but  it  is  necessary 
for  thee  to  be  saved;  to  be  at  peace  with 
Grod  \  to  have  the  hand- writing  that  is  against 
thee,  by  reason  of  the  law,  blotted  ont ;  to  be 
friends  with  an  almighty  adversary.  It  was 
the  note  of  a  merry  epicure^  but  may  be 
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refined  into  a  Toice  becoming  a  Christian,  To 
wmupop  fAiktt  (Ml,  ri  V  av§to»  rig  tJht ;  1  will 
take  care  for  to-iiay,  who  knows  to-morrow  ? 
Let  the  Christian  lay  hold  of  the  present 
occasion ;  and  if  he  would  live  for  ever,  let 
him  look  upon  himself  as  living  but  to-day : 
let  this  be  secured,  and  whatsoever  comes 
afterwards,  let  him  reckon  it  as  an  overplus, 
and  an  unexpected  gain.  If  to-day  it  be  thy 
business  to  gain  a  peace,  all  the  rest  of  thy 
days  it  is  thy  only  business  to  enjoy  it. 
Reason  is  impatient  of  delay  in  things  neces- 
sary, and  Christianity  elevates  reason,  and 
makes  it  more  impatient.  Are  we  not  bid 
**  to  watch,  to  be  ready,  to  have  our  loins  girt 
and  our  lamps  prepared  V*  Now  the  persua- 
sive force  of  this  is  grounded  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Christ's  coming :  although  his  com- 
ing be  but  once,  yet  if  it  is  uncertain,  the 
expectation  of  it  must  be  continual.  As 
indefinite  commands  do  universally  engage,  so 
indefinite,  uncertain  dangers  are  the  just 
argument  of  perpetual  caution.  Oh  that  men 
would  be  but  wise,  and  consider,  and  lay  aside 
their  sins,  and  stand  upon  their  guard! 
Wouldest  thou  be  willing  that  a  sudden 
judgment  should  stop  thy  breath  while  thou 
art  a-swearing  or  a-lying?  Wouldest  thou 
have  Grod  break  in  upon  thee,  while  thou  art 
in  the  loathsome  omoraces  of  a  filthy  whore  ? 
Wouldest  thou  have  death  come  and  arrest 
thee  io  the  name  of  God,  while  thou  art  in 
thy  cups  and  in  thy  drunkenness?  Now 
since  these  sudden  soul-disasters  may  fall  out, 
^  what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in 
all  holv  conversation  and  godliness?  Who 
knows  but  within  a  few  days  a  noisome  dis- 
ease may  stop  thy  breath  ?  It  did  so  to  Herod. 
Or  perhaps  an  unfortunate  stab  send  thee 
packing?  It  did  so  to  Abner.  Or  perhaps  a 
stone  from  the  house  dash  out  thy  brains,  and 
prove  both  thy  death  and  thy  sepulchre  ?  It 
did  so  to  Abimelech.  These  small,  incon- 
siderable things,  commissioned  by  a  Deity, 
are  able  to  snap  asunder  the  rotten  thread  of 
a  weak  life,  and  waft  thee  into  eternity.  And 
if  thou  hast  not  prepared  a  way  beforehand, 
b^  concluding  a  solid  peace  with  Grod,  thou 
wilt  find  but  sad  welcome  in  the  other  world. 
Thou  art  indeed  taken  from  the  prison  of  thy 
body ;  but  it  is  because  thou  art  led  to  thy 
eternal  execution. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second 
argument  drawn  from  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
compared  with  the  necessity  of  the  work. 

in.  The  third  argument  to  prove  that  the 
oonsideration,  that  tiie  time  of  life  is  the  only 
time  of  making  peace  with  God,  ought  to 
quicken  us  to  a  speedy  repentance,  may  be 
taken  from  considering  the  dismal  doom  that 
does  attend  those  who  go  out  of  the  world 
before  their  peace  is  made. 

Now  the  misery  and  terror  of  this  doom 
eonsifts  in  two  things : 


1.  That  it  is  inevitable,  it  cannot  be 
avoided. 

2.  That  it  is  irreversible,  it  cannot  be 
revoked.  And  this  takes  in  the  substance  of 
the  third  doctrine,  namely.  That  if  a  soul  let 
pass  this  season  of  making  its  peace  with  God, 
it  immediately  falls  into  a  state  of  irrecover- 
able perdition. 

1.  This  doom  is  inevitable,  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  When  we  have  to  do  with  a  strong 
enemy,  if  we  cannot  fly  from  him,  we  must 
of  necessity  h\\  by  him.  If  we  cannot  outrun 
vengeance,  we  must  endure  it.  The  poor  soul 
is  now  fallen  into  an  ocean  of  endless  misery, 
and  if  it  cannot  swim,  or  bear  up  itself,  must 
sink.  The  place  of  torment  is  before  thee, 
and  an  infinite  power  behind  thee,  to  drive 
thee  into  it ;  therefore  in  thou  must,  there  is 
no  remedy  ;  no  ways  to  escape,  unless  thou 
canst  either  outwit  God  or  overpower  him. 
All  possibilitjT  of  escaping  an  evil  must  be 
either  by  hiding  one's  self  from  it,  and  so 
keeping  ourselves  from  that ;  or  by  repulsing 
it,  and  so  keeping  that  from  us.  But  either 
of  these  are  impossible  for  thee  to  do,  when 
thou  art  environed  on  this  side  by  an  omni- 
science, on  the  other  by  an  omnipotence. 
We  read  of  those  that  shall  ''cry  unto  the 
mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  to  the  rocks 
to  cover  them  from  the  face  of  the  Lamb,  and 
of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,"  (Revel, 
vi.  16.)  But,  alas!  what  poor  asylums  are 
these,  when  God,  by  his  all-seeing  eye,  can 
look  through  the  mountains,  and  by  his  hand 
can  remove  them !  A  condemned  malefactor 
may  break  the  prison,  and  fly  and  escape  the 
punishment.  But  canst  thou  break  the  gates 
of  hell  ?  Canst  thou,  like  a  stronger  Samson, 
carry  away  the  door  of  the  infernal  pit  ?  Oh ! 
who  can  be  strong  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
shall  thus  deal  with  him  !  Admit  thou  couldst 
unfetter  thyself,  and  break  thy  prison,  vet 
thou  wert  not  able  to  run  from  God  :  God  has 
his  arrows  of  vengeance,  and  canst  thou  out- 
fly  an  arrow  ?  To  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men,  thou  hast  a  severe  judge,  and  a  watchful 
gaoler.  As  **  he  that  keeps  Israel,"  so  he  that 
imprisons  thee,  ''does  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep."  He  has  an  eagle's  eye  to  observe,  and 
an  eagle's  wing  to  overtake  thee ;  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  him.  If  thou  canst  find  the 
way  out  of  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  break 
asunder  the  everlasting  chains,  break  through 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  and  those  armies  ot 
eternal  woes,  then  mayst  thou  wring  thyself 
out  of  God's  hands. 

2.  This  doom  is  irreversible,  it  cannot  be 
revoked.  It  is  proper  to  any  word,  when 
once  spoken,  to  fly  away  beyond  all  possibility 
of  a  recall ;  but  mucn  more  to  every  decre- 
tory word  of  God,  which  the  deliberate  reso- 
lutions of  an  infinitely  wise  judge  have  made 
unchangeable.  The  word  is  gone  out  of  God's 
mouth  m  righteousQess ;  it  Miall  not  return  : 
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God*8  condemning  sentence  admits  of  no  re- 
peal. The  Strength  of  Israel  is  not  a  man, 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent," 
(1  Sam.  zv.  29.)  The  outcries  of  a  miserable, 
perishing  man  majr  often  prevail  with  a  man 
like  himself,  who  is  of  the  same  mould,  the 
same  afiReetions,  so  far  as  to  cause  an  act  of 
passion  and  commiseration  to  revoke  an  act  of 
justice.  But,  alas !  all  the  cravinjis  and  the 
wailings  of  a  justly  condemned  sinner  shall 
be  answered  of  God  witli,  **  I  know  you  not" 
Ail  such  lamentations  cannot  at  all  move  a 
resolved  Deitj ;  thay  are  like  a  vanishing  voice 
echoing  back  from  a  marble  pillar,  without 
making  the  least  impression.  ^  As  the  tree 
£dl8,  so  it  lies." 

If  the  sinner  falls  into  destruction,  there  he 
must  lie  for  ever  without  recovery.  **  I  sink," 
sayv  David,    in  the  mire,  where  there  is  no 
standing,**  (Psal.  Iziz.  2.)    What  he  says  of 
his  affiction,  a  lost  soul  may  say  of  its  per- 
dition ;  that  it  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  it 
cannot  so  much  as  arrive  to  a  stand,  much 
less  to  a  return.   A  man,  while  he  is  yet 
iklling  from  some  high  place,  is  not  able  to 
alop  or  to  recover  himself,  much  less  can  he 
be  able,  when  he  is  actually  fallen.  Even 
the  heathen  poet,  from  those  imperfect  notions 
that  the  heathens  had  of  the  future  misery  of 
kwt  sinners,  could  acknowledge  the  descent  to 
Ml  easy,  but  the  return  impossible :  Facilis 
leMeniuB  Avemi :  sed  revocare  gradum,"  &c 
[t  ii  a  rule  in  philosophy,  that  from  a  total 
vivation  to  the  habit,  there  can  be  no  regress, 
lo  after  a  total  loss  of  God's  love  and  presence, 
hare  is  no  possibility  of  re-obtaining  it.  For 
mi  the  ease  that  it  were  possible,  yet  who 
hoQld  solicit  and  seek  out  thy  pardon,  and 
•I  thy  sentence  reversed  ?   It  must  be  either 
M,  or  ansels,  or  men.    First,  it  cannot  be 
M  the  Father ;  for  he  is  thy  angry  judge, 
id  therefore  cannot  be  thy  advocate.  Nor 
od  the  Son,  for  him  thou  hast  crucified  afresh, 
id  his  offers  of  redemption  are  only  upon  the 
Hie  of  this  life.      He  prays  not  for  the 
Otld,"  (John,zvii.  9,)  that  is,  for  the  wicked 
irid ;  then  much  less  for  the  condemned 
IffUL   The  Spirit  will  not  intercede  for  thee ; 
f  him  thou  hast  often  grieved,  and  frustrated 
the  methods  of  his  workings.    Now  good 
Hb  eannot  present  a  petition  for  thee ;  for 
11  as  much  their  work  and  business  to 
rify  God  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
in  tlie  salvation  of  the  righteous.  The 
Us  are  the  instruments  of  thy  misery,  and 
'tormentors  will  never  prove  thy  interces- 
k    As  for  men,  those  that  are  saved  are 
approvers,  and  those  that  are  condemned 
tlie  companions  of  thy  misery ;  but  neither 
be  thy  helpers.     Perpetual  therefore 
It  thy  perdition  needs  be,  when  both  the 
itw  and  all  his  creatures  are  concerned 
er  to  advance,  or  at  least  to  rejoice  over 
daatmction.   Oh  let  every  sinner,  that  is 


yet  on  this  side  the  pit,  carry  this  in  his  more 
serious  thoughts,  (Psalm  xlix.  8,)  ^  The  re- 
demption  of  the  soul  is  precious,  and  it  ceaseth 
for  ever."  The  loss  of  time,  and  the  loss  of  a 
toul,  is  irrecoverable. 

All  the  application  I  shall  make  shall  be  to 
urge  over  tne  same  duty  enjoined  in  the  text 

rn  the  score  of  another  argument,  and  that 
couched  in  the  words,  Agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the 
way  ;"  yea,  for  this  very  reason,  because  thou 
art  in  the  way.  ^  As  long  as  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope,  we  say;  and  so,  as  lonff  as 
there  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  temporal  life, 
there  may  be  just  hope  of  an  eternal.  These 
dtiys  of  thy  respite,  they  are  golden  days ; 
every  hour  presents  thee  with  salvation  ; 
every  day  lays  heaven  and  happiness  at  thy 
door.  Wherefore  go  forth,  and  meet  thy 
adversary ;  do  not  fly  off  and  say,  There  is 
a  lion  in  the  way  ;"  that  he  is  austere,  and 
hard  to  be  appeiused.  No,  ho  does  not  come 
clothed  with  thunder  and  terror,  but  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  inviting  tenderness  that 
mercy  itself  can  put  on.  Thou  hast  a  friendly 
enemy,  one  whose  bowels  yearn  over  thee ; 
for  although,  of  all  others,  he  is,  if  unrecon- 
ciled, the  most  terrible,  so  to  be  reconciled  he 
is  the  most  willing.  While  with  one  hand  he 
shakes  his  rod  at  thee  for  departing  from  him, 
with  the  other  he  graciously  beckons  to  thee 
to  return.  And  if  thou  canst  so  far  relent  as 
to  endeavour  it,  believe  it,  he  is  ready  to  meet 
thee  half  way;  he  did  so  to  the  prodigal. 

Oh,  consider  then,  this  thy  inestimable 
advantage,  that  thou  art  yet  in  the  way,  yet 
in  a  possibility,  nay  in  a  probability  of  reoon- 
cilemeut.  Thou  art  not  put  to  sue  for  terms 
of  peace,  but  only  to  accept  of  those  that  are 
freely  offered  and  prepared  to  thy  hand.  Close 
in  with  such  a  potent  adversary :  it  is  thy 
wisdom,  thy  eternal  interest,  thy  life ;  thou 
mayest  so  carry  the  business,  as  to  turn  thy 
enemy  into  thy  Saviour.  Wherefore  take 
that  excellent  advice  of  the  Spirit,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude,  (Psalm  ii.  12,)  ^*  Kiss  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  so  ye  penah  from 
the  way." 


SERMON  XVI. 

"  But  an  their  works  Umj  do  for  to  toaew  of  men.'* 
llATT.niU.ff. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  the  sreat  difference 
both  of  the  principle  and  quality  of  most  of 
those  actions  that  in  the  wond  carry  the  same 
reputation.  Of  this  we  have  hero  a  notable 
instance  in  a  sect  of  men  amongst  the  Jews 
called  the  Pharisees ;  who  made  as  glorious  an 
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appearance,  and  had  as  high  a  vogae  for  piety, 
as  the  best.  Their  righteousness  and  ffood 
works  so  glistered,  that  they  even  dashed  the 
judging  faculties  of  those  who  judged  more  by 
seeing  than  by  weighing ;  and  doubtless  they 
were  in  show  so  exactly  good,  that  no  ami- 
ment  from  appearance  could  decide  the  dif- 
ference. 

And  jret,  like  those  trees  which  are  fair  and 
flourishing  at  the  top,  from  the  dune  that  lies 
at  the  root,  the  principle  of  all  these  good 
works  was  a  sinful  appetite,  an  appetite  of 
fioTjf  an  ambitious  desire  ;  sinful  perhaps  in 
Itself,  but  certainly  so  in  its  application  to 
such  a  design.  Yet,  howcTer  sinful  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  appetite,  we  see  it  was  very 
strong  and  operative  in  the  nature  of  a  prin- 
ciple; and  such  a  one  as  wrought  men  to 
gfeAt  heights  in  the  outward  and  splendid 
side  of  religion. 

My  design  at  this  time  is  from  these  words 
to  inquire  into  the  force  of  this  principle  in 
reference  to  a  virtuous  and  religious  life ;  and 
to  shew  how  far  it  is  able  to  engage  men  in  it. 

And  this  I  shall  do  under  these  four  heads  : 
^  I.  I  shall  shew  that  a  love  of  glory  is  suffi- 
etent  to  produce  all  those  virtuous  actions  that 
are  visible  in  the  lives  of  those  that  profess 
religion. 

II.  I  shall  shew  whence  this  affection  comes 
to  have  such  an  influence  upon  our  actions. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  inaDilitv  of  it  to  be  a 
sufficient  motive  to  engage  mankind  in  virtu- 
ous actions,  without  the  assistance  of  religion. 

IV.  I  shall  shew  that  even  those  actions 
that  it  does  produce  are  yet  of  no  value  at  all 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

For  the  first  of  these,  that  the  love  of  glory 
is  able  to  produce  all  those  virtuous  actions 
that  are  visible  in  the  lives  of  those  that  pro- 
fess reliffion. 

This  I  prove  first  from  this,  that  it  actually 
has  produced  them,  and  therefore  it  is  able  to 
produce  them  :  for  this,  let  the  noblest  and 
most  virtuous  of  the  heathens  be  an  instance; 
whose  outward  virtues  few  Christians  equal, 
but  none  transcend :  yet  they  were  acted  in 
all  by  a  thirst  of  that  glory  that  followed 
those  performances.  For  into  what  will  you 
resolve  the  Industry  of  the  philosophers,  the 
ehastityof  Scipioand  Alexander, the  liberality 
of  Auffustus,  tne  severity  of  Cato,  the  integrity 
of  I^bricius,  but  into  a  desire  of  being 
famous  for  each  of  theso  perfections?  See 
what  a  round  and  open  profession  of  this 
Tolly  makes  in  his  defence  of  Archias  the 
poett  We  know  he  had  behaved  himself 
with  great  virtue  and  resolution  in  the  behalf 
of  his  country  against  Clodius  and  Catiline ; 
but  what  induced  him  ?  Was  it  either  love 
of  the  virtuous  action  itself,  or  hopes  to  rain 
by  it  a  better  place  in  their  £1  vsium  ?  aor 
ha  nor  any  of  the  wiser  sort  believed  any 
sueh  thing.  Jn venal  tells  you,  ''vix  puen 


credunt."  But  what  was  it  then  ?  Why  he 
tells  you,  that  if  he  had  not  grown  up  in  per- 
suasion from  his  ^outh,  that  nothing  was 
earnestly  to  be  desired  in  this  life  but  praise 
and  honour,  he  would  never  have  exposed 
himself  to  those  enmities,  dangers,  and  oppo- 
sitions, that  he  underwent  in  tne  prosecution 
of  his  country's  defence. 

And  after  that  he  had  proved  that  other 
great  men  acted  upon  the  same  principle ;  for 
how  came  they  else  to  be  so  fond  of  poets  and 
historians,  the  great  instruments  and  propa- 
^tors  of  their  mme  ?  he  then  gathers  up  all 
into  this  general  conclusion  :  —  Nullam  vir- 
tus aliam  mercedem  laborum  periculorumque 
desiderat  prsBter  banc  laudis  et  ^loris :  qua 
quidem  detracta,  quid  est  quod  in  hoc  tam 
exiguo  vitas  curriculo,  et  tam  brevi,  tantis  nos 
in  laboribus  exerceamus  V*  You  see  now  the 
sprinff-h^  from  whence  streamed  all  the 
splendid  and  renowned  moral  actions  of  these 
persons. 

Nay,  in  persons  of  a  much  inferior  rank 
and  apprehension,  we  have  the  same  principle 
working  tliem  to  a  degree  of  abstinence  equal 
to  the  greatest  austerities  and  instances  of 
mortification  seen  now-a-days  in  persons  reli- 
gious. Those  that  used  to  run  and  wrestle  in 
the  public  games,  what  strange  abridgments 
did  they  suffer  both  as  to  the  kind  and  mea- 
sure of  their  food  !  what  abstinence  from  wine 
and  women,  and  all  other  luxury,  did  they 
constantly  tie  themselves  up  to !  The  a}K)stle 
Fftul  ffives  them  this  testimony  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
26,  ^*  Every  man  that  striveth  for  mastery  is 
temperate  in  all  things and  that  with  such 
a  strict  and  rigorous  exactness,  that  many 
who  now-a-days  profess  Christianity,  would 
not  deny  their  appetites  half  so  much  to  gain 
a  kingdom  in  this  world,  or  the  world  to  come, 
as  the  apostle  says  those  persons  did  to  gain  a 
oorruptiole  crown  ;  that  is,  some  pitiful  gar- 
land, ready  to  wither  and  to  be  blasted  by  the 
breath  of  those  applauses  that  attended  the 
putting  of  it  on. 

But  farther,  that  even  in  those  that  profess 
religion,  religion  is  not  always  the  command- 
ing, producing  principle  of  tneir  best  actions, 
the  very  example  of  the  pharisees  will  demon- 
strate. For  what  almost  could  bo  outwardly 
done,  which  these  men  did  not  do  with  great 
advantage^  pomp,  and  solemnity  of  perfor- 
mance ?  They  were  frequent  in  prayer,  they 
gave  alms,  they  were  exact  in  their  ti things 
even  to  mint  and  cummin ;  they  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Moses,  and  taught  sometimes  so  well, 
that  Christ,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  3,  charges  his  dis- 
ciples, that  whatsoever  they  bid  them,  they 
should  observe  and  do and  for  their  zeal 
they  would  undertake  the  expense  and  toil  of 
^  compassing  sea  and  land,  to  gain  one  prose* 
lyte  to  their  religion/'  In  a  word  they  had 
^ned  such  a  reputation  for  their  piety,  that 
It  was  a  common  nying  amongst  the  Jews^ 
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*  That  if  but  two  men  in  the  world  should  be 
saTedy  one  of  them  would  be  a  pharisee." 
Now,  let  anj  one  shew  me,  where  amongst 
us  there  is  such  a  face  of  religion  and  concern- 
ment for  it  You  will  saj,  perhaps,  that  the 
truth  and  body  of  it  may  be  among  us ;  but 
certainly  it  is  a  strange  thinj;  to  see  a  body 
without  a  face,  and  r^ity  without  any  shew. 
There  is  a  difierence  indeed  between  the  sub- 
stanoe  and  the  shadow,  yet  there  is  seldom  a 
substance  without  the  shadow.  But  this  by 
dimssion. 

We  have  seen  what  the  pharisees  did ;  but 
what  was  the  first  moring  cause  that  bore 
them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  acting  ?  Why, 
that  they  might  be  talked  of  and  admired  ; 
in  a  word,  that « they  might  be  seen  of  men." 
They  gave  alms  indeed,  but  it  was  with  trum- 
pets and  proclamations.  They  prayed  ;  but  it 
was  standing  in  the  streets,  with  a  design 
nore  to  be  scvn  here  below,  than  to  be  hetad 
iboTe.  They  fasted ;  but  then  they  disfigured 
themseWes,  wore  a  sad  countenance  and  a 
Irooping  head,  that  they  might  gain  notice 
ind  obserration,  and  so  feed  their  ambition. 
The^  pretended  ^eat  zeal  to  the  law;  but 
carried  it  more  m  their  phylacteries  than 
their  hearts,  and  in  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments more  than  their  lives.  All  their 
teaching  was  in  order  to  be  called  rabbi ;  to 
be  treated  with  public  and  pompous  saluta- 
tions ;  to  be  cringed  to  in  solemn  meetings  ; 
to  be  at  the  top  of  every  public  feast  and 
assembly.  The  whole  design  of  all  that 
pageantry  and  show  of  piety  that  they 
amused  the  world  withal,  was  nothing  but 
noise,  and  vogue,  and  popularity :  this  was 
the  Dreath  that  blew  up  their  devotion  to 
sneh  a  high  and  a  blazing  flame. 

And  are  not  many  Christians,  though  dif- 
faring  from  them  in  religion,  yet  the  very 
inme  men  ;  and  owe  all  those  shows  and  forms 
ol  godliness,  which  they  have  clothed  them- 
selves withal,  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
•pnrious  principle?  How  man^  appear  de- 
woty  and  zealous,  and  frequent  in  the  service 
ol  God,  only  to  court  the  esteem  of  the  world. 
Off  perhaps  to  acquit  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
smerior ! 

How  vast  a  distance  is  there  between  their 
falide  and  their  outside ;  between  the  same 
wmk  as  they  open  themselves  in  private,  and 
■t.lhey  sustain  an  artificial  dress  or  person  in 

Cbliel  the  reason  is,  because  though  they 
fia  not  goodness  enough  to  be  religious,  yet 
Aiv  have  pride  enough  to  appear  so. 
.  %»  That  the  love  of  glory  is  sufficient  to 
pioduoe  all  those  virtuous  actions,  that  are 
rUUe  in  the  lives  of  those  that  profess  re- 
9||foiiy  appears  farther  from  hence  ;  that  there 
ii  nouiing  visible  in  the  very  best  actions, 
M  what  may  proceed  from  the  most  depraved 
wilMiples,  if  acted  by  prudence,  caution,  and 
Mjgo.  And  if  piety  be  not  requisite  to  their 
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production,  I  am  sure  the  next  principle,  for 
influence  and  activity,  is  a  man's  concernment 
for  his  reputation. 

Now  that  a  principle,  short  of  piety,  is  able 
to  exert  the  fairest  performances  that  bear 
the  name  of  pious,  is  clear  from  this,  that 
there  is  no  external  discrimination  of  the 
hypocrite  from  the  sincere  person  :  what  one 
does,  the  same  is  done  b^  the  other.   He  that 
should  see  a  stone  that  is  shot  from  a  sling, 
and  a  bird  fly  in  the  air  at  the  same  time, 
were  he  ignorant  of  their  nature,  could  not,  | 
by  any  mark  of  discovery  inherent  in  the  \ 
motions  themselves,  know  one  to  be  natural,  i 
and  the  other  to  be  violent.  And  Christ  pro-  . 
nounees,  that  in  the  great  day  of  discovery,  I 

many  that  are  first  shall  be  last that  is, 
those  who  have  the  highest  esteem  for  piety,  !! 
grounded  upon  the  gloss  of  an  outwardly  | 
virtuous  benaviour,  shall  be  found  to  have  ' 
had  but  little  reality,  and  so  be  rewarded  ■ 
accordingly.  I 

This  therefore  being  proved,  who  can  deny  : 
but  a  sense  of  honour,  and  a  touch  of  ambi-  , 
tion,  may  supply  the  room  of  a  better  princi-  : 
pie  in  those  outward  instances  of  virtue,  that 
shine  only  upon  the  surface  of  men's  lives ;  { 
yet  suflicient  to  attract  the  estimation  of  those  i 
who  can  look  no  farther?  | 

We  know  designs  much  inferior  to  this  are  ; 
able  to  bear  a  man  up  to  such  a  pitch.  The 
designs  of  gain,  which  are  the  lowest  and 
basest  that  can  be,  aud  put  a  man  upon  the  ' 
most  sordid  and  inferior  practices  ;  yet  these 
are  able  to  inspire  him  with  such  an  impetus, 
as  is  able  to  raise  him  to  a  show  of  piety  ;  so 
that  the  vilest  person  shall  appear  godly,  when, 
in  a  literal  sense,  he  shall  find  ^  that  godli- 
ness is  great  gain." 

Nay,  the  design  of  pleasure  and  sensuality 
may  make  a  man  undergo  many  religious 
austerities,  and  sacrifice  a  less  pleasure  to  the 
hope  of  a  greater.  For  in  the  great  instance 
of  mortification,  which  is  fastine,  what  were 
all  the  fasts  and  humiliations  of  the  the  late  re- 
formers, but  the  forbearing  of  dinners?  that  is, 
the  enlar^^ng  the  stowage,  and  the  redoubling 
the  appetite,  for  a  larger  supper;  in  which  the 
dinner  was  rather  deferred,  than  took  away. 

But  now  the  design  of  glory  is  as  much 
above  these,  as  the  mind  of  a  Csssar  above 
the  mind  of  a  farmer  or  a  usurer;  or  the 
applauses  of  the  learned  and  the  knowing 
above  the  entertainments  of  a  kitehen.  And 
therefore,  if  those  ignoble  appetites  were  able 
to  advance  a  man  to  so  high  a  strain,  eer- 
tainly  the  other,  which  has  the  same  activity, 
and  a  greater  nobility,  must  needs  do  it  much 
more.   And  thus  much  for  the  first  thin^ . 

II.  I  eome  now  to  the  seoond,  which  is  to 
shew,  whence  this  affection  comes  to  have 
such  an  influence  upon  our  actions. 

The  reasons,  I  conceive,  may  be  these :  — 

1.  Because  glory  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  . 
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the  mind.  That  which  pleases  is  hj  the 
Latins  called  jueundtm :  and  I  find  this  jucuri- 
dum^  by  a  certain  author,  of  some  repute  in 
the  world,  divided  into  that  of  the  hoajy  and 
that  of  the  mind.  That  of  the  body  is  pro- 
perly the  perception  of  those  pleasing  objects 
that  respectively  belong  to  the  five  senses  ; 
but  that  of  the  mind  he  affirms  to  be  glory  : 
which,  I  think,  may  be  properly  defined  or 
described,  the  complacency  that  a  roan  finds 
within  himself,  arising  from  his  conceit  of  the 
opinion  that  another  has  of  some  excellency 
or  perfection  in  him.  For  as  pride  is  the 
opinion  that  a  man  has  of  his  own  perfection, 
so  glory  is  the  pleasure  that  he  takes,  from 
the  opinion  that  another  has  of  it.  And  ex- 
perience shews,  that  the  perception  of  harmo- 
nious sounds  do  not  more  please  the  ear,  nor 
aweet  things  the  taste,  than  the  opinion  of 
this  does  affect  and  please  the  mind.  It  was 
the  speech  of  Dionysius,  concerning  his  para- 
sites and  flatterers,  that  though  he  knew  that 
what  they  said  was  false,  yetne  could  not  but 
find  himself  pleased  witn  it.  And  Themis- 
tooles,  being  pointed  at  in  the  public  theatres 
and  meetings,  confessed,  that  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  it  did  amply  reward  all  those  great 
exploits  that  he  had  done  for  his  country. 

Now  that  this  so  intimately  affects  the 
mind  with  pleasure,  appears  from  the  great 
regret  and  trouble  that  the  mind  feels  from 
its  contrary,  which  is  scorn  and  disgrace. 
There  is  nothing  that  pierces  the  apprehen- 
sive mind  so  keenly  and  intolerably  as  this. 
It  depresses  the  spirits,  restrains  the  freedom, 
and  contracts  the  largeness  of  the  thoughts. 
A  man  that  is  under  disgrace  neither  relishes 
the  returns  of  business,  nor  the  enjoyments 
of  society  ;  but  desponds,  and  suffers  himself 
to  be  trampled  upon  and  contemned  by  per- 
sons much  worse  than  himself. 

From  whence  it  follows,  since  riory  so 
much  enamours,  and  disgrace  so  much  afflicts 
the  soul  of  man,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the 
acquiring  of  one,  and  the  avoiding  of  the 
other,  so  potently  commands  all  our  actions. 
For  what  are  actions,  but  the  servants  of  our 
appetites?  And  what  are  all  the  labours  of 
men  laid  out  upon,  but  to  acquire  to  them- 
aelves  such  objects  as  either  please  their  senses, 
or  gratify  their  more  noble  desires  ? 

And  certainly  there  are  some  tempers  in 
the  world,  that  can  sit  up  as  late,  andTrise  as 
early,  and  endure  as  much  trouble,  to  purchase 
the  pleasure  of  their  mind,  as  others  do  for 
that  of  the  senses.  Sallusf^  in  the  character 
that  he  gives  of  Lucius  Sylla  the  dictator, 
amonrat  other  things,  sets  down  this,  and  it 
is  for  his  commendation,  that  he  was  volup- 
tatum  cupidus,  sed  gloriee  cupidior though 
he  loved  his  cups  and  his  women  too  wci], 
yet  still  he  commanded  them  as  well  as  his 
army  ;  and  had  rather  court  honour  with  the 
barcbhips  and  dangers  of  the  field,  and  with 


hunger  and  thirst,  and  toilsome  watchings, 
arrive  at  length  to  the  glories  of  a  triumph. 

And  no  wonder ;  for  the  pleasures  that  lie 
in  the  gratifications  of  the  senses  are  transient, 
and  short,  and  perishing,  as  those  gratifica- 
tions are  themselves:  but  the  pleasure  of  a 
glorious  object  is  lasting;  it  is  treasured  up 
in  the  memory,  and  the  mind  may  have  re- 
course to  it  as  often  as  it  will.  He  that  eats 
a  luscious  morsel,  or  sees  a  fine  picture,  in 
pleased  as  lonp^  as  he  tastes  the  one,  or  beholds 
the  other,  which  perhaps  is  a  minute  :  but  he 
that  has  done  a  glorious  action,  reflects  upon 
it  with  pleasure  to  his  dying  day ;  it  is  as  sure* 
to  him  as  his  life  or  his  being ;  it  lasts  and 
lives,  and  supplies  the  mind  with  continual, 
fresh  perceptions,  with  all  the  delights  of  au 
active  remembrance  and  a  busy  reflection. 

The  same  also  holds  in  the  contrary  of 
glory,  which  is  disgrace,  compared  to  all  those 
pains  that  afflict  the  body,  which  are  afflictivt 
just  so  long  as  they  actually  possess  the  part 
which  they  aggrieve ;  but  their  influence 
lasts  no  longer  than  their  presence.  Nobod} 
is  therefore  in  pain  to-day,  because  his  head 
ached  a  month  ago  ;  nobody  feels  the  torment> 
of  a  cured  gout,  nor  languishes  with  the  re- 
membrance of  a  removed  sickness.  Nay,  hi 
is  rather  so  much  the  more  refreshed,  by  how 
much  a  former  pain  gives  a  man  a  quicker 
sense  of  his  present  ease. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  afflictions  of  dis- 
honour: this,  wheresoever  it  fastens,  leaves^ 
its  marks  behind  it.  It  torments  the  mind 
with  an  abiding  anguish.  A  man  cannot  lay 
it  down :  it  incorporates  into  his  condition. 
It  is  a  pain  not  to  be  slept  away,  and  a  scar 
not  to  be  worn  off*.  He  eats,  he  travels,  he 
lies  down  and  rises  up  with  it.  It  is  an  em- 
blem of  hell,  irksome  and  perpetual. 

And  being  so,  we  need  seek  for  no  farther 
cause  why  these  affections  so  entirely  command 
a  man,  as  to  every  faculty  both  of  body  and 
soul.  A  man  would  do  any  thing  to  secure 
his  honour  and  his  reputation  :  that  is,  to  live 
while  he  is  alive,  and  not  to  be  the  scorn  and 
laughing-stock  of  a  company  of  worthless, 
pitiful,  and  contemptible  persons,  who  have 
nothing  else  to  make  them  seem  honourable, 
so  much  as  in  their  own  esteem,  but  the  dis- 
graces of  others. 

2.  The  second  reason,  that  this  affection  of 
glory  comes  to  have  so  strong  an  influence 
upon  our  actions,  is  from  this;  that  it  is 
founded  in  the  innate  desire  of  superiority 
that  is  in  every  man.  One  man  desires  to  be 
greater  and  better  than  another,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  thought  so.  Nature  has  placed 
us  in  the  lower  region  of  the  world,  but,  for 
all  that,  we  aspire ;  it  has  cast  us  upon  the 
earth,  but  still  we  rebound. 

If  it  be  here  demanded,  whence  this  desire 
arises,  and  upon  what  it  is  founded ;  I  answer, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  very  natural  lovo 
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tliat  we  bear  to  our  being,  and  the  preserra- 
tion  of  it.  For  every  degree  of  superiority,  or 
greater  perfection,  is  a  farther  defence  set  upon 
a  man's  bein^ ;  as  he  that  is  powerful,  neh, 
wise,  or  the  like,  has  those  means  of  securing 
his  being,  that  he,  who  is  destitute  of  power, 
riches,  and  wisdom,  has  not  So  much  as  anj 
man  is  above  another,  so  much  he  thinks 
himself  safer  than  another. 

But  now  it  is  the  great  effect  of  glory  and 
fame  thus  to  raise  a  man :  hence  the  very 
word,  by  which  we  express  the  praising  of 
one»  is  to  estol  him  ;  that  is,  to  lift  him  up : 
for  honour  properly  sets  a  man  above  tne 
crowd ;  it  makes  him,  like  Saul,  higher  by 
the  head  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 

Hereupon,  since  the  desire  of  superiority  is 
such  a  restless  affection,  engaging  a  man  in 
the  highest  and  hardest  attempts  ;  and  since 
the  desire  of  glory  is  grafted  upon  it,  and  in- 
deed is  subservient  to  it ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
hard  resolution  to  find  out,  whence  the  desire 
of  glory  comes  to  exercise  such  a  control  over 
us,  as  to  compel  us  to  do  this,  abstain  from 
that,  endure  another  thing,  and  that  with 
such  success,  as  to  carry  its  commands  victo- 
rious through  any  reluctancies  whatsoever. 

For  what  is  it  that  makes  the  practice  of 
religion  irksome  and  difficult,  but  that  it 
thwarts  the  inferior  appetites  of  sense  ?  which 
being  thwarted,  will  be  sure  to  make  a  consi- 
derable opposition.  But  now,  if  an  appetite 
stronger  and  more  active  than  those  of  sense 
strikes  in  with  religion,  it  will  render  its  con- 
quest over  them  easy  and  effectual :  and  such 
an  one  I  affirm  to  be  the  appetite  of  glory  ; 
which  certainly  rules  more  or  less  in  every 
ime,  who  has  not  degenerated  into  a  brute  so 
fiir,  as  to  have  fastened  his  designs  to  the 
mrth,  and  his  desires  to  his  trencher. 

But  besides  a  desire  of  superiority,  there  is 
also  a  desire  of  greatness,  (for  I  know  no  other 
name  to  give  it,^  which  is  equally  predomi- 
nant in  men,  and  equal]  v  served  and  promoted 
hf  fame  and  honour  :  for  does  not  this,  as  it 
were,  difibse  a  man,  and  extend  him  to  the 
wideness  and'  capacity  of  the  world  ?  That 
little  bulk  that  is  contained  in  this  or  that 
loom,  in  its  fame  carries  a  circumference 
igmter  and  larger  than  a  nation.  Glory 
makes  a  man  present  in  ten  thousand  places 
•I  once,  and  gives  him  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  and 
Hhmt  without  labour  or  motion  :  while  he  sits 
Still,  he  travels  over  the  universe  ;  he  crosses 
tho  seas,  and  yet  never  passes  the  continent ; 
he  Tisits  all  nations,  and  perhaps  never  stirs 
abfoad.  But  his  fame,  like  lightning,  makes 
him  shine  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to  the 
othor.  No  wonder  therefore,  since  ^lory  itself 
!•  able  thus  to  stretch  a  man  to  a  kind  of  om- 
oipraence,  if  the  desire  of  glory  has  over  his 
lift  and  actions  a  kind  of  omnipotence. 

9.  The  third  and  last  reason  that  I  shall 
mign,  why  this  affection  of  glory  comes  to 
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have  such  an  influence  upon  our  actions,  is,  ; 
because  it  is  indeed  the  ^reat  instrument  of  i 
life  to  have  a  fair  reputation,  and  really  opens  : 
a  man  a  way  into  all  the  advantages  of  it. 
For  who  would  employ  a  profane  person,  or 
trust  a  known  atheist  f  And  he  that  is  coun- 
ted neither  fit  to  be  employed  or  trusted,  may 

go  out  of  the  world,  for  he  is  like  to  find  but 
ttle  happiness  in  it.  The  repute  of  a  man's  \ 
principles,  his  conscience  and  honesty,  is  that  , 
which  jepresents  a  man  worthy  to  be  used 
and  preferred ;  and  the  repute  of  a  man's 
principles  ^ws  out  of  the  external  fairnea 
of  his  practices. 

All  the  accommodations  of  life^  as  power,  , 
wealth,  offices,  and  friends,  are  often  derivable 
from  the  good  opinion  that  men  have  pro-  < 
cured  themselves  oy  the  outward  and  seeming  , 
piety  of  their  behaviour.   For  the  proof  <» 
which,  take  but  the  instance  of  the  late  times : 
more  than  a  show  of  piety  I  think  none  will 
allow  them,  that  well  understood  them  ;  but 
a  show  they  had,  and  so  wisely  did  they  man- 
age it,  that  the  opinion  which  the  vul^r  had 
of  their  saintship  was  such  an  engine  in  their 
hands,  that  by  it  they  could  turn  and  wield  ' 
them  to  all  their  designs  and  purposes  as  they 
pleased.   They  plundered,  and  oppressed,  and 
robbed  men  of  their  estates:  yes,  but  they  ! 
did  it  preaching  and  praying,  and  abstaining 
from  swearing,  drinking,  and  the  like,  and 
composing  themselves  to  the  rigours  of  an  ap-  ' 
peanng  virtue  and  sobriety.   Not  but  that 
they  had  an  appetite  to  have  lashed  out  into 
all  that  looseness,  gaudery,  and  dobaucher^^ 
that  sometimes  bewitches  other  men.  But 
they  were  too  wise :  they  knew  that  would 
have  vilified  their  persons,  and  conse<^uently 
have  dashed  their  dcsigna  :  their  villainy  was 
sober,  and  therefore  successful.   And  I  am  . 
afraid  that  experience  is  like  to  convince  us, 
that  the  face  of  a  dissembled  piety  gave  them  ' 
a  greater  credit  and  authority  with  the  gene- 
rality, than  others  are  like  to  gain  by  a  letter 
cause  managed  with  seemingly  worse  man- 
ners.  So  much  does  the  appearance,  the 
opinion,  and  the  noise  of  things  govern  the 
world !  I 
Let  this  therefore  pass  for  another  great 
cause,  why  the  affection  of  glory  so  engages 
and  rules  the  practices  of  men,  namely,  that 
it  does  indeed  serve  a  real  interest,  and  is  j 
resolved  into  the  uHle^  the  idol  of  profit  so 
much  adored  by  mankind.  It  is  to  very  great 
purpose  for  a  man  to  be  esteemed ;  for  ho  ' 
that  is  so,  will  at  length  be  something  more. 
Fame  is  indeed  but  a  breath  and  a  wind  ;  ^et  > 
even  the  wind  is  that  which  carries  the  ship, 
and  brings  the  treasure  into  the  merchanrs 
bosom. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  head 
proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words,  namely, 
to  shew  whence  this  a&ction  comes  to  have  | 
such  an  influence  upon  men's  actions.  1 
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III.  Pass  we  now  to  the  third ;  which  is  to 
shew  the  inability  of  it  to  be  a  sufficient 
motive  to  engage  mankind  in  virtuous  actions 
without  the  assistance  of  religion. 

In  order  to  the  proof  of  which,  I  shall 
premise  two  considerations  : 

1.  That  virtue  and  a  good  life  determines 
not  in  outward  practices,  but  respects  the 
most  inward  actions  of  the  mind.  Virtue 
dwells  not  upon  the  tongue,  nor  consists  in 
the  due  motion  of  the  hands  and  the  feet : 
but  it  is  the  action  of  the  soul,  and  there  it 
resides.  Whatsoever  we  behold  of  it  in  the 
external  behaviour  of  men,  is  but  the  mani- 
festation, not  the  being  of  virtue ;  as  the 
action  of  the  body  is  not  the  principle,  but 
only  the  discovery  of  life.  They  are  inward, 
secret  wheels,  that  set  the  outward  and  the 
visible  a-work. 

Piety  lodges  in  the  regions  of  the  heart; 
and  when  the  body  is  immured  in  prison,  or 
withered  by  sickness,  an  active  soul  feels  none 
of  those  impediment^  but  is  free  to  the  exercise 
of  virtue  or  vice ;  and  by  inward  volitions  or 
\  aversatioiis  can  supply  tne  want  of  outward 
performances. 

A  man  may  act  like  a  saint  before  men,  and 
like  a  devil  llefore  God ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
appear  but  mean  outwardly,  and  yet  be  all- 

f iorious  within.  Otherwise  virtue  would  be 
»ut  an  outside,  and  sit  but  as  a  varnish  upon 
the  forehead  ;  and  he  that  looked  upon  the 
body  would  be  as  competent  a  judge  of  it,  as 
be  that  searched  the  heart.  But  colour  is  not 
health ;  he  that  looks  pale,  may  be  sound  and 
Tigorous ;  and  he  that  wears  the  rose  upon 
his  cheeks  may  have  rottenness  in  his  bones. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  the  perfection  and 
pollution  of  the  soul ;  that  is,  of  a  bein^  in  its 
;  nature  spiritual,  and  consequently  invisible  ; 
,  whereupon  ihev  must  be  such  also  themselves. 
The  scene  of  their  acting  is  the  conscience ; 
and  eonscienee  has  an  ere  over  a  man's  most 
inward  and  retired  behaviour;  it  spies  out 
j  the  first  inftmt  essays  and  inclinations  of 
TirtoeSy  and  encourages  them,  and  discerns 
the  first  movings  and  ebullitions  of  concu- 

Siseence^  and  severely  checks  and  condemns 
tiem.  And  thus  it  judges  of  a  man's  estate 
before  ever  the  soul  comes  to  communicate 
with  the  body,  in  the  external  production  of 
any  of  those  actions;  and  so  to  alarm  the 
notice  and  observation  of  the  world. 

So  that  a  man  is  indeed  condemned  before 
the  world  knows  him  to  be  an  offender,  and 
hat  made  a  very  great  progress  in  sin  before 
he  comes  to  execute  ana  declare  it  by  visible 
practioes.  But  jret  the  man  is  a  vile  person, 
a  stranger  to  virtue  and  goodness,  as  well 
when  he  is  concealed,  as  when  the  light  shews 
him  to  a  public  detestation.  The  swine  is  as 
filthy  when  he  lies  close  in  his  stye,  as  when 
ha  eomes  forth  and  shakes  his  nastiness  in  the 
street.  Let  this  therefore  be  the  first  previous 
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consideration,  that  virtue  and  vice  chiefly  ' 
respect  the  inward,  invisible  behaviours  of 
the  soul. 

2.  The  second  consideration  is  this;  that 
the  principle  of  honour  or  glory  governs  a 
man  8  actions  entirely  by  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  the  world  concerning  them.  The 
grand  proposals,  that  a  man  acted  by  this 
principle  makes  to  himself  \x\yon  every  under- 
taking, and  which  either  licenses  or  rescinds 
his  designed  action,  is.  What  will  the  world 
say  of  mo,  if  I  do  thus  or  thus?  lie  never 
says.  Is  it  pious,  or  generous,  or  suitable  to  a 
rational  soul  ?  or  is  it  contrary  to  all  these, 
and  unbecoming  the  strictness  of  the  religion 
I  profess,  and  the  ingenuity  of  being  really 
what  I  am  thought  to  be?  Is  it  such  an 
action  as  would  blush  in  the  dark,  and  needs 
not  the  sun  and  the  day  to  discover  its  de- 
formity ? 

No,  these  are  none  of  the  questions  or  the 
demurs,  that  such  an  one  troubles  himself 
withal ;  if  the  action  be  safe  and  secret,  le^. 
it  be  dirty,  and  ill-favoured.  All  actions,  he 
thinks,  are  the  same,  and  are  discriminated  i 
with  these  different  appellations,  by  custom, 
by  received  prejudices,  and  common  opinion. 
And  if  he  can  but  secure  himself  as  to  these, 
he  may  enjoy  the  reputation  of  virtue,  while 
he  reaps  the  sweetness  of  his  vice. 

Now  these  two  considerations  premised,  I 
affirm  that  the  principle  of  honour  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  engage  and  argue  men  into  the 
practice  of  virtue,  in  these  following  cases : 

1.  When  by  ill  customs. and  perverse  dis- 
courses a  vice  comes  to  have  a  reputation,  or 
at  least  no  disreputation  in  the  judgment  of  a 
nation :  and  that  this  so  falls  out  sometimes 
is  evident  Some  nations  have  allowed  of 
simple  fornication ;  some  have  so  far  perverted 
that  which  we  call  nature,  as  to  count  it  law- 
ful, nay  laudable,  for  a  son  to  have  his  own 
mother  in  marriaffe,  as  Quintus  Curtius  re- 
ports of  tome  of  the  Persians.  The  Lacede- 
monians would  commend  and  reward  their 
children  when  they  could  thieve  and  rob 
dexterously.  Many  have  counted  self-murder 
in  many  cases  an  heroic  action,  and  becoming 
a  man  of  courage  and  philosophy.  For  a  son 
to  defraud  his  parents,  and  to  give  that  which 
he  purloined  from  them,  or  at  least  withheld 
from  them  in  their  indigence  and  necessity, 
to  holy  uses,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  our 
Saviour,  a  great  sin,  and  a  perversion  of  the 
divine  law ;  yet  the  pharisees  from  Moses*s 
chair  authorized  it,  ashuffely  suitable  to  that 
law,  and  an  action  of  sublime  devotion. 

Now  that  the  forementioned  practices  were 
highly  unlawful,  and  inconsistent  with  piety 
and  virtue,  is  most  certain  ;  yet  passing  cur- 
rent in  the  world  by  public  warrant,  and  the 
eountenanee  of  general  use,  I  demand  upon 
what  rational  cround  any  man,  acted  by  a 
bare  principle  m  honour,  could  be  kept  from 
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them,  if  cither  his  inclination  or  conrenienee 
prompted  him  to  them  t  That  which  he  was 
only  a  slave  to,  the  opinion  and  Togae  of  the 
world,  that  eoald  not  withhold  him,  for  that 
would  own  and  credit  him  in  the  practice  ; 
and  any  other  restraint  upon  him  berides 
this  we  suppose  to  be  none. 

But  now,  God  would  have  made  but  very 
short  provisions  to  engage  men  in  duty,  if  he 
had  not  bound  it  upon  them  by  such  a  prin- 
ciple, as  should  univere^ally  be  able  to  oblige 
them  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  circumstances  of 
condition,  in  which  it  concerned  them  to  be 
virtuous,  and  to  abhor  and  shun  the  contrary 
vices.  But  it  is  clear,  that  a  man's  tenderness 
of  his  honour  cannot  be  that  principle ;  for 

I  that  looks  onlv  upon  what  is  allowed  and 
countenanced :  but  sin  is  sin,  and  consequently 
damnable,  whether  custom  revenges  it  with  a 
gibbet,  or  adorns  it  with  a  garland.  And  the 
divine  tribunal  will  punish  an  incestuous 
person,  a  pilfering  Lace<lemonian,  a  self>mur- 
dering  Roman  or  Athenian,  and  an  undutifnl 
Jew,  as  much  as  it  would  a  person  guilty  of 
these  crimes  in  any  of  those  nations,  where 
they  are  cried  down,  detested,  and  revenged 
by  the  hand  of  public  justice ;  did  not  the 
infamy  of  such  actions  in  those  places  by 
accident  state  the  guilt  of  the  persons  that 
committed  them  under  a  higher  aggravation. 

And  this,  in  my  judgment,  may  be  one 
reason  amongst  others,  why  God  is  so  severely 
anny  at  national  sins  ;  or  such  sins  ns  have 
at  least  an  influence  upon  the  manners  of  a 
nation,  though  committe<l  by  a  few  persons, 
namely,  that  by  this  means  there  is  a  reputa- 
tion given  to  sin,  and  the  shame  that  God  has 
annexed  to  it  in  a  great  measure  took  from 
it :  for  nothing  is  shameful  that  is  fashionable. 
And  when  a  thing  comes  to  be  practised  by 
ally  or  by  such  as  are  eminent,  public,  and 
laadin^  persons,  it  gains  credit,  and  easily 
pftases  into  a  fashion. 

But  now  by  this,  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments by  which  Providence  governs  the 
todeties  of  men,  and  controls  the  course  of 

\  MOy  is  made  utterly  frustrate  to  this  purpose. 
This  instrument  is  the  shame  that  attends 
ttpon  base  and  wicked  actions ;  a  great  curb 
to  the  fury  of  some  men*s  inclinations,  and 
Misequentlya  great  mound  and  bank  against 
thftt  torrent  of  villainy,  that  would  otherwise 
tliftk  in  upon  society ;  for  the  better  under- 
ilttilding  of  which,  we  must  observe,  that  as 
God.  in  the  great  work  of  governing  the 
fPOndy  has  several  purposes  upon  several 
■MD,  so  he  effects  those  purposes  by  several 

Some  men  he  intends  to  save,  and  to  pre- 
pan  for  another  world,  and  their  hearts  he 
imrwB  and  changes  by  a  supernatural,  in- 
rfSlUa^  and  prevailing  operation  of  his  grace. 
Dftt  otbers  he  intends  only  to  civilize,  and  to 
H  them  to  eonverse  in  this  world ;  and  these 


he  governs,  not  by  any  supernatural  change 
wrought  u|>on  them,  but  by  the  principles  of 
natural  affSsetions.  as  fear,  thame^  and  the 
like ;  which  shall  suit  them  to  aoeiety,  by 
restraining  their  extravagant  and  furious 
appetites  within  bounds  and  measure!.  And 
of  all  these  principles,  there  is  none  sueh  a 
bridle  in  the  jaws  of  an  unregenerata  person, 
as  the  dread  of  shame  upon  the  eommianon  of 
things  unlawful  and  indecent  Bat  now,  if 
custom  and  countenance  takes  off  the  shaiiML 
and  paints  the  Jezebel,  and  gives  a  ^loss  and 
a  reputation  to  a  vile  action,  why  this  cord  is 
snapt  asunder  ;  and  the  principle  of  honour 
can  be  no  argument  to  keep  a  man  from  a 
creditable  villainy  and  a  splendid  sin. 

If  to  have  been  a  rebel  is  no  sliame^  pro- 
vided a  man  be  rich,  potent,  or  factious  ;  and 
to  have  been  loyal  is  no  honour ;  but  to  be 
poor,  though  loyalty  were  the  cause  of  it,  is  a 
great  dishonour ;  I  would  fain  know,  what 
principles  of  honour  could  engage  a  man  to 
draw  his  sword  in  his  prince's  defence,  or  tie 
his  hands  when  it  lies  fair  for  his  advantage 
to  rebel.  Nothing  but  conscience  and  a  sense 
of  duty  can  have  any  obliging  influence  upon 
him  in  this  case ;  for  all  argumenta  from  credit 
or  reputation  dissolve,  and  break,  and  vanish 
into  air. 

Now  certainly  the  thought  of  this  should 
add  caution  to  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
eminence,  and  such  as  sit  at  the  top  of  affairs^ 
and  attract  the  eyes  of  a  nation :  for  their 
practice  of  any  sin  leaves  a  colour,  and  im- 
prints a  kind  of  an  authority  upon  it ;  so  that 
the  shame  of  it  comes  at  length  to  be  took 
away,  and  with  that  the  strongest  dissuasive 
that  averts  the  natural  ingenuity  of  man  from 
vile  and  enormous  practices. 

And  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  without  the  aid  of  religion, 
is  insufficient  to  engage  men  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  namel}',  when  the  contrary  vice 
comes,  in  the  general  judgment  of  a  people, 
to  lose  its  infamy  aud  disrepute. 

2.  Another  case,  in  which  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  insufficient  for  the  same  purpose,  is, 
when  a  man  can  pursue  his  vice  secretly  and 
inilisccmibly ;  and  that  he  may  do  two 
wavs : 

(l.^  When  he  entertains  it  in  his  thoughts, 
afieotioiis,  and  desires.  Tliese  are  the  cabinet 
councils  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
God  does  not  take  his  estimate  of  a  man  from 
any  thing  so  much  as  from  the  regular  or 
irregular  behaviour  of  these :  for  as  a  man 
thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such  indeed  he 
is  ;  for  then  most  truly,  because  most  incon- 
trollably,  he  acts  himself. 

But  now,  if  a  man  shall  take  a  pleasure  to 
gratify  and  cherish  a  corrupt  humour  by  the 
services  of  fancy ^  and  desire,  and  imagination 
representinff  to  it  suitable  sinful  objects;  why 
he  knows  himself  out  of  the  reach,  and  con- 
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sequently  out  of  the  awe,  of  any  moral  ingpeo- 
tion  ;  there  is  no  prying  into  the  transactions 
of  thought,  no  overhearing  the  whispers  of 
Aincy,  no  retting  into  the  little  close  cabab  of 
desires  and  affections,  when  they  contrive  and 
reflect  upon  their  own  pleasures,  and  laugh 
at  all  external  spectators.  And  if  so,  what 
influence  can  the  care  of  credit  and  honour 
hare  upon  them,  which  only  regards  and  fears 
those  eyes  that  can  look  no  farther  than  the 
body  1  The  credit  of  any  action  is  safe,  where 
it  is  not  discerned ;  for  as  no  vicious  person, 
though  ever  so  slavishly  tender  of  his  credit, 
would  be  afraid  to  do  an  indecent  thing  before 
a  blind  man,  or  to  speak  indecent  wor£  before 
the  deaf ;  so  the  greatest  enormities  may  be 
securely  thought  over  and  desired  even  in 
the  concourse  of  theatres  and  the  face  of  the 
world. 

(2.)  The  other  instance  of  a  man's  pursuing 
his  vice  secretly  is,  when,  though  it  passes 
from  desire  into  practice,  yet  it  is  acted  with 
such  circumstances  of  external  conc^ment, 
that  it  is  out  of  the  notice  and  arbitration  of 
all  observers.  This,  I  confess,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  is  not  altogether  so  secure 
as  the  former ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  render  all 
cheeks  or  restraints  from  credit  utterly  ineffi- 
cacious. 

There  is  none  indeed  who  loves  his  sin  so 
welL  as  to  dare  to  own  the  satisfsction  of  it 
in  the  market-place,  in  a  church,  or  upon  an 
exchange  ;  common  sense  of  honour  is  able  to 
overrule  the  luxuriaucies  of  vice  upon  these 
occasions  and  places :  for  there  is  no  gene- 
rally condemned  practice  so  impudent^  as  to 
desure  to  be  pubnc,  to  be  ^zed  and  pointed 
at,  and  run  down  by  an  universal  outcry  and 
detestation. 

But  when  a  man  has  eontrived  and  cast  the 
eommission  of  his  sin  into  such  opportunities 
of  darkness  and  retirement,  that,  m  the  sinful 
satisfaction  of  his  flesh,  he  acts  as  invisibly  as 
if  he  was  a  spirit ;  what  stop  can  the  fear  of 
shame  give  to  him  in  such  practices?  For 
shame  never  reaches  beyond  sight;  and  we 
suppose  the  sinner  now  to  have  placed  him- 
seli  out  of  the  eye  of  every  tnin^  but  of 
omniscience  and  of  conscience;  which  also, 
in  the  present  case,  we  suppose  him  not  to 
fear. 

For  he  that  has  no  principle  to  withhold 
him  from  villainy,  but  the  dread  of  infamy, 
lias  no  God  but  public  opinion,  and  no  con- 
science but  his  own  convenience.  And  there- 
fore having,  by  much  dress,  and  secrecjr,  and 
dissimulation,  as  it  were  periwigged  his  sin, 
and  covered  his  shame,  he  looks  after  no  other 
innocence  but  concealment,  nor  counts  any 
thing  a  sin,  provided  it  be  a  work  of  darkness ; 
nor  cares  to  be  thought  a  sheep  fur  anv  other 
purpose,  but  that  he  may  act  the  wolf^  and 
worry  with  more  reputation. 

And  thus  I  have  tbewn  the  caaes  in  which 
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a  bare  principle  of  honour,  unassisted  by  ^ 
reli^on,  has  no  efficacy  at  all  to  engage  meii 
in  virtuous  practices :  in  a  word,  he  that  docs 
all  such  works,  only  that  he  may  be  seen  of 
men,  will  do  none,  when  he  is  sure  that  hv 
cannot  be  seen.  But  now,  before  I  proceed 
any  farther,  I  cannot  but  add  this  withal, 
that  honour  is  the  strongest  motive  that  mere 
nature  has  to  enforce  virtue  by ;  so  that  if  this 
is  found  feeble,  and  impotent,  and  inferior  to 
so  great  a  purpose,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
such  a  superstructure  upon  any  weaker  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  some  tempers 
have  so  degenerated,  as  to  be  acted  by  prin- 
ciples much  inferior,  when  arguments  from 
honour  make  no  impression  upon  them  at  all : 
as  there  are  some  wno  follow  no  lure  like  that 
of  gain  ;  and  others  who  are  tempted  by  no 
bait  like  that  of  pleasure.  But  for  the  first  of 
these,  the  desire  of  gain  is  but  the  quality  of 
some  men,  or  at  least  but  of  some  ages ;  for 
youth  is  little  prevailed  upon  by  it :  so  that 
this  is  an  unfit  instrument  of  virtue,  the  mo- 
tive to  which  ought  to  be  univera&l.  And 
for  designs  of  pleasure,  they  cannot  constantly 
carry  the  mind  to  virtuous  practices,  because, 
when  those  designs  arrive  to  enjoyment,  such 
enjoyments  are  for  the  most  part  contrary  to 
a  virtuous  course,  which  is  never  more  exer- 
cised than  in  the  severities  of  abstinence  and 
mat  abridgments.  These  principles,  there- 
fore, are  unable  to  effect  that,  in  which  the 
principle  of  honour  is  deficient. 

Concerning  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
I  take  it  not  only  in  the  positive  sense,  accord- 
ing to  which,  honour  is  a  desire  of  a  farther 
degree  and  access  to  a  man's  reputation ;  but 
also,  nay  chieflv,  in  the  nmtive  sense,  as  it 
imports  an  abhorrency  of  shame.  Now, 
though  the  former  of  these  is  principally 
notable  in  minds  of  a  more  noble  and  rcd&ned 
mould,  vul^  tempers  being  seldom  con- 
cerned to  heighten  and  propagate  their  fame ; 
yet  the  latter  sense  of  honour,  as  it  is  a  flying 
from  shame,  seems  universally  to  have  fixed 
itself  in  the  breasts  of  all  mankind :  there 
being  no  man  in  his  wits,  of  so  sottishly  de-  | 
presMd  a  soul,  as  to  endure  to  be  tranipled,  | 
spit  upon,  and  avoided  like  a  walking  infec- 
tion, without  a  strange  grief,  anguish,  and  ; 
inward  resentment.  But  however,  that  this 
also  is  short  of  being  an  universal  engagement 
•  to  virtue,  the  precedent  arguments  have  suffi- 
ciently evinced. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  the  fourth  and  last 
particular ;  namely,  to  shew,  that  even  those 
actions  that  a  principle  of  honour  does  pro- 
duce, are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God;  and 
that  upon  the  account  of  a  double  defect : 

1.  In  respeet  of  the  cause  from  which  they 
flow. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  end  (o  which  they  are 
directed. 
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1.  And  first  of  all,  they  are  deficient  in 
respect  of  their  producing  cause,  which  should 
be  a  real  lore  to  virtue  itself,  upon  the  score 
of  its  worth  and  excellency  ;  otherwise  they 
are  ibrced  and  violent,  and  proceed  only  upon 
the  apprehension  of  a  present  interest,  which 
when  it  ceases,  the  fountain  of  such  actions  is 
dried  up,  and  then  the  actions  themselves 
must  needs  fail. 

But  when  the  heart  is  carried  forth  to  duty 
by  an  inward,  vital  principle  of  love  to  the 
thing  it  practises,  it  renders  every  such  per- 
formance free  and  connatural  to  the  soul,  and 
eonse<iuently  of  value  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  in  every  action  requires  not  only  what 
it  is,  but  whence  it  comes  :  and  never  accepts 
the  bare  deed,  but  as  it  is  animated  and  spirit- 
ualized by  the  desire.  But  interest  and  de- 
sign are  a  kind  of  force  upon  the  soul,  bearing 
a  man  oftentimes  besides  the  ducture  of  his 
native  propensities  and  the  first  outgoings  of 
his  will.  But  the  fruits  of  righteousness  grow 
not  in  such  forced  soils ;  and  a  man  never 
acts  piously,  according  to  the  measures  of  the 
gospel,  but  when  his  action  becomes  also  his 
inclination. 

If  care  of  my  credit  brings  my  body  to 
church,  when  in  the  mean  time  my  choice 
and  mj  will  places  me  either  at  the  table  of 
the  epicure  or  in  the  embraces  of  a  harlot, 
will  God,  think  we,  value  this  shadow  and 
snrfiice  of  devotion,  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
attendance  of  the  bodv,  when  the  free,  natural, 
uncontrolled  flight  of  my  desires  has  carrie<l 
away  my  soul  to  an  infinite  distance  from  it? 
Yet  honour  can  command  only  the  former ; 
but  the  spirit,  with  which  only  he  that  is  a 
spirit  will  be  served,  is  wholly  out  of  its  reach 
and  dominion. 

2.  All  actions  of  virtue,  performed  from  a 
principle  of  honour,  are  deficient  in  respect  of 
the  end  to  which  they  are  directed.  This  end 
if  self ;  whereas  it  should  be  the  glory  of  God, 
a  tiling  diametrically,  irreconcileably  opposed 
to  it.  God's  displeasure  is  never  so  high,  as 
wbsn  it  arrives  to  jealousy  :  and  then  God  is 
properly  jealous,  when  he  finds  that  man 
throats  his  own  glory  into  the  place  of  his ; 
whioh  he  never  does  more  than  when  he 
malBes  the  divine  worship  the  instrument  and 
•ngine  of  his  own  reputation,  and  uses  piety 
only  as  a  handmaid  to  fame,  and  a  conve- 
niflnt  means  to  slide  him  into  the  esteem  and 
aeeeptance  of  the  world.  This  is  properly 
fiir  a  man,  instead  of  serving  God,  to  make 
God  serve  him. 

Bat  it  u  great  reason,  that  a  servant,  whose 
MOdition  declares  him  not  his  own,  but  an- 
othBi%  should  be  concerned  only  to  servo  the 
intarat  and  occasions  of  his  lord  ;  and  then, 
eartainly,  the  creature  much  more,  who  stands 
aoMrantable  to  God,  not  only  upon  the  score 
of  hip  inferiority,  but  his  very  existence  and 
production.    But  he,  that  employs  all  his 


actions  for  the  advance  of  his  own  glory,  has 
renounced  the  condition  of  a  creature  and  a 
servant,  sets  up  for  himself,  becomes  his  own 
master,  and,  what  is  more,  his  own  ffod. 

It  was  for  the  two  forementioiicd  defects, 
that  the  most  sublime  moral  performances  of 
the  heathen  have  been  always  arraigned  and 
condemned  by  Christian  divinity ;  namely, 
that  they  proceeded  from  a  heart  unrenewed 
and  unsanctified,  and  so  under  the  pollutions 
of  original  pravity  ;  and  withal  were  designed 
only  to  derive  a  reputation  and  fair  esteem 
upon  their  names  and  persons,  to  make  so 
many  glorious  pages  in  their  story,  or  so  many 
glittering  epitaphs  upon  their  monuments. 
Thus  were  managed  their  best  actions.  But 
whether  an  arrow  be  shot  from  an  ill  bow,  or 
levelled  and  directed  by  a  false  aim,  it  must 
both  ways  equally  miss  of  the  mark. 

Now,  from  the  subject  hitherto  discoursed 
of,  by  way  of  corollary  and  conclusion^  I  shall 
infer  these  two  thines : 

1.  First,  the  worth  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  religion  in  the  world,  even  as  to  tho 
advantages  of  civil  society.   I  have  shewn 
how  weak,  and  short,  and  insignificant,  as  to 
these  effects,  the  best  and  noblest  priueipleu 
that  grows  upon  the  stock  of  bare  nature, will 
bo  found.   It  is  not  able  to  abash  a  secret  j 
sinner ;  and  yet  the  greatest  and  the  most  mis-  j 
chievous  villainies  in  the  world  are  contrived  i 
in  darkness  and  concealment.   But  religion  i 
never  leaves  a  man  without  a  thousand  wit-  ' 
uesses,  and  that  in  his  own  breast :  it  places  * 
him  under  a  perpetual  awe  of^that  justice 
that  sees  in  secret,  and  rewards  openly.  The 
religious  man  carries  those  principles  and  per- 
suasions about  him,  that  tie  him  up  from  those 
practices,  to  which  his  interest,  and  the  eve 
of  the  world,  would  let  him  loose.   It  is  he 
alone  that  uses  the  night  only  for  the  neces- 
sities of  nature,  and  scorns  it  as  a  covering ; 
that  dares  venture  his  heart  upon  his  fore- 
head ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  not  afraid  to  be  , 
Eeen. 

But  now  let  any  one  tell  me,  what  hold 
can  be  took  of  an  atheist  in  these  oppor- 
tunities of  secrecy  ?  His  principles  ;are  as 
large  and  wide  as  hell  itself.  What  can  make 
him  restore  a  trust,  if  he  can  safely  and  dex- 
terously conceal  it?  What  can  make  him 
true  to  his  prince,  his  friend,  or  any  relation 
of  human  life,  if  his  reputation  conspire  with 
his  advantage  so.  as  to  serve  one  without  en- 
dangering the  other! 

Surely  there  is  no  such  pest  to  society  as 
such  a  person,  who  owns  no  eoncemment  be- 
yond himself :  but  having  shook  off  the  bonds 
of  those  principles  and  persuasions  hj  which 
mankind  are  governed,  and  by  whieh  they  . 
are,  as  it  were,  put  upon  equal  grounds,  in  : 
reference  to  a  oommon  intercourse^  he  ought 
to  be  exterminated  like  a  wol^  or  a  tiger,  and 
as  a  common  enemy  to  human  converse :  for 
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8uch  is  the  scope  that  the  atheist  gives  him- 
self, that  nothing  can  keep  him  from  doing 
his  neighbour  mischief,  but  shame  or  impos- 
sibility. 

2.  The  other  thinp;  that  we  infer  from  the 
precedent  discourse  is,  the  inexcusableness  of 
those  persons,  who,  professing  religion,  yet 
live  below  a  principle  much  inferior  to  re- 
ligion. We  need  not  repair  to  Christianity 
for  arguments,  to  run  down  a  drunkard,  a 
swearer,  a  noted  adulterer,  or  a  rebel.  A  gen- 
erous heathenism,  ruled  by  maxims  of  cradit 
and  shame,  is  virtue  and  piety  compared  to 
the  lives  of  such  Christians.  Self-love,  acted 
by  prudence  and  caution,  is  enoush  to  mortify 
and  shame  such  enormities  out  of  the  world. 
Nothing  but  grace  can  extinguish  sin  :  but 
honour  and  discretion  is  enough  to  prevent 
scandal.  He  Is  a  fool  that  says  but  in  his 
hearty  "  There  is  no  God  but  he  issottishly 
and  incorrigibly  so,  who  proclaims  such  a 
belief  by  the  open  and  visible  actions  of  his 
life. 

He  that  pursues  his  vice  notoriously,  has 
not  so  much  religion  as  the  fear  of  men  would 
suggest  to  the  discourses  of  an  ordinary  reason. 
To  perjure  one's  self  publicly,  to  talk  obscenely 
or  profanely  in  company,  it  may  be  con- 
demned out  of  the  lives  of  the  pharisees,  and 
the  writings  of  Cicero  or  Seneca :  it  is  to  be 
short  of  that  perfection  which  will  carry  many 
to  hell,  namely,  **  a  form  of  godliness.^'  It  is 
to  have  all  the  venom  and  malignity  without 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent :  for  surely  no 
wise  atheist  ever  in  his  discourse,  thought  it 
becoming  to  speak  irreverently  of  God,  or  to 
ioo£P  at  reliffion. 

Those,  Who  do  so,  have  cause  to  make  this 
prayer,  if  ever  they  make  any ;  That  God 
would  give  them  so  much  discretion  as  to  fit 
them  for  this  life,  since  he  denies  them  grace 
to  prepare  them  for  a  better. 


SERMON  XVII. 

*' For  bj  iOthjf  •tend."  — t  Cor.  L  84. 

Thxrb  can  be  none  here  ignorant,  that  the 
great  evangelical  virtue  so  frequently  spoken 
of.  so  highly  commended,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  weight  of  man's  salvation  leans  and 
depends,  is  faith  ;  a  thing  more  usually  dis- 
ooursed  of  by  divines  than  explained,  and 
consequently  more  easily  took  up  by  their 
hearers  than  understood :  there  being  scarce 
any  who  will  not  with  much  and 
vehemence  pretend  to  it,  and  by  all  means 
wear  the  reputation  of  the  name,  though  they 
aie  wholly  strangers  to  the  nature  of  the 


thing.  For  it  being  the  great  and  glorioii 
badge  of  the  citizens  of  heaven,  the  sons  ol 
God,  and  heirs  of  immortality ;  it  is  n<; 
wonder  if  every  man  has  his  mouth  open  tt* 
profess  and  boast  of  his  faith  :  and  those- 
possibly  the  most  loudly  of  all  others  who 
entertain  it  only  in  opposition  to  good  works. 

But  that  I  may  give  some  account  of  the 
nature  of  it,  I  shall  observe,  that  the  Scripture 
makes  mention  of  three  several  sorts  of  faith  : 

1.  The  first  is  a  faith  of  simple  credence,  or 
bare  assent ;  acknowledging  and  assenting  to 
the  historical  truth  of  every  thin^  delivered 
in  Grod's  word.  And  such  a  faith  is  not  hero 
meant ;  for  the  devils  may  have  it,  who,  the 
apostle  Saint  James  tells  us,  (ii.  19,)  "  believi 
and  tremble."  They  own  all  the  word  ol 
God  for  a  most  certain,  undoubted  truth  ;  but 
the  devils'  faith  is  very  consistent  with  the 
devils'  damnation.  He  that  believes  well, 
may  live  ill ;  and  a  good  belief  will  not  save, 
when  a  bad  life  condemns. 

2.  The  second  sort  is  a  temporary  faith,  and 
(as  I  may  so  call  it)  a  fiiith  of  conviction. 
Such  an  one  as  by  the  present  convincing 
force  of  the  word  is  wrought  in  tlie  heart,  and 
for  a  time  raises  and  carries  out  the  soul  to 
some  short  sallies  and  attempts  in  the  course 
of  godliness;  nevertheless,  having  no  firm 
fixation  in  the  heart,  but  being  only  like  the 
short  and  sudden  issue  of  a  forced  ground,  it 
quickly  faints  and  sinks,  and  comes  to  uo- 
tning,  leaving  the  soul  many  leagues  short  of 
a  true  and  thorough  change  of  its  estate. 

3.  The  third  and  last  sort,  and  which  here 
only  is  intended,  is  a  saving,  effectual  faith, 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  a  sound  and  real  work 
of  conversion.  It  takes  in  both  the  former 
kinds,  and  superadds  its  own  peculiar  per- 
fection besides.  And  if  it  be  now  asked,  what 
this  faith  is,  I  must  answer,  that  it  is  better 
declared  by  its  effects  and  properties,  than  it 
can  be  set  forth  by  any  immediate  description 
of  the  thing  itself.  However,  this  seems  to 
be  no  improper  representation  of  its  nature  ; 
that  it  is  a  durable,  fixed  disposition  of  holi- 
ness, immediately  infused  by  God  into  the 
soul,  whereby  the  soul  in  all  its  faculties  is 
changed,  renewed,  and  sanctified,  and  withal 
po^eerfully  inclined  to  exert  itself  in  all  the 
actions  of  a  pious  life. 

It  is  not  a  bare  persuasion  or  conviction 
restinff  upon  the  heart ;  for  persuasion  (which 
is  nothing  else  but  the  proposal  of  suitable 
objects  to  the  mind)  is  or  itself  no  more  able 
to  effect  this  strange  and  mighty  work,  than 
it  is  possible  to  persuade  a  man  that  is  stark 
dead  to  be  alive  again.  No ;  it  is  a  living, 
active  principle^  wonderfully  produced  and 
created  m  the  heart  by  the  almighty  working 
of  God's  Spirit;  and  which  does  as  really 
move  and  act  a  man  in  the  course  of  his 
spiritual  life,  as  his  very  soul  does  in  the 
cuurse  of  his  natural.   And  this  is  that  faith 
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by  which  we  stand  ;  and  if  ever  we  are  sup- 
ported against  the  terrible  assaults  of  our 
spiritual  adTersary,  this  must  be  our  sup- 
porter. 

In  the  words  we  haye  these  two  things 
considerable : 

I.  Something  supposed ;  whieh  Is,  that 
belierers  will  be  eneountered  and  assaulted 
in  their  spiritual  course. 

II.  Something  ezpreased ;  which  is,  that  it 
is  faith  alone  that  in  such  encounters  does  or 
can  make  them  Tietorious. 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  the  thing 
rapposed.  The  words  of  the  text  area  mani- 
fest allusion  to  a  person  assaulted  or  combated 
by  an  enemy.  From  which  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  in  Scripture  frequently  borrows  meta- 
phors, by  which  to  express  to  us  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Christian  in  this  world.  Sometimes 
setting  it  out  by  *^  wrestling,"  as  in  Ephes. 
yi.  12 ;  We  wrestle  not  a^inst  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers." 
Sometimes  by  **  warring,"  as  in  2  Cor.  x.  4 ; 
**  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal." 
And  sometimes  by  "striving,"  as  in  Heb.  xii. 
4;  "Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin."'  But  still  it  describes  a 
believer's  life  in  some  word  or  other^  import- 
ing contest  or  opposition. 

Now  in  every  such  contest  or  combat,  there 
are  three  things  to  be  considered  : 

1.  The  persons  engaged  in  it. 

2.  The  thing  contended  for  by  it. 

d.  and  lastly.  The  means  and  ways,  by 
irhich  it  is  mannged,  and  carried  on. 
Of  each  of  which  in  their  order  ;  and, 
1.  For  the  persons  engaged  in  this  conflict ; 
Aey  are  such,  whose  hatred  of  one  another  is 
ifabost  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  as  being 
favnded  in  that  primitive  enmity  sown  by 
3od  himself  between  the  "seed  of  the  woman, 
nd  the  seed  of  the  serpent,"  in  Gen.  iii.  16, 
EIm  Devil's  hatred  of  us  bears  date  with  our 
WT  being,  and  his  opposition  is  as  early  as 
lb liatred  ;  for  it  is  or  too  active  a  virulence 
H  He  still  and  dormant,  without  putting  forth 
UU  in  all  the  actings  of  a  mischievous 
Ollility.  The  Devil  hates  us  enough  as  men, 
■I  much  more  as  believers ;  he  maligns  us 
rthe  privileges  of  our  creation,  but  much 
IM  for  the  mercies  of  our  redemption  :  and 
I  soon  as  ever  we  list  ourselves  in  the  service 
f  tbe  great  captain  of  our  salvation,  he  bids 
Wnt  defiance  to  us,  and  proclaims  perpetual 
l^rafBinst  us  ;  which  he  will  never  be  want- 
m  to  carry  on  with  all  the  force,  art,  and 
Ottrtry,  that  malice,  bounded  within  the 
Mbw  created  power,  can  reach  unto. 
Kon^  that  gives  up  his  name  to  Chris- 
ntt]r»  must  think  that  he  enters  upon  a 
lie  of  ease,  softness,  and  fruition.  For 
QfBffh  it  is  called  indeed  "  the  way  of  peace," 
til  is  of  peace  only  in  another  world,  or  of 
Me  with  God  and  our  own  consciences ;  but 


of  incessant  war  with  the  Devil,  who  will 
always  have  power  enough  to  trouble  and 
discompose  even  those  whom  he  cannot 
destroy ;  and  to  bruise  our  heel,  though  he 
gets  a  broken  head  for  his  pains. 

We  see,  then,  who  the  persons  are,  eon- 
eemed  in  this  spiritual  combat ;  namely,  be- 
lievers on  the  one  side ;  that  is,  persons  truly 
sanctified  and  justified,  and  consequently  in  a 
state  of  grace  and  favour  with  God  ;  and^  on 
the  other  side,  the  great  enemy  of  mankind, 
the  tempter  with  all  his  hellish  retinue,  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  (as  it  were)  drawn  out 
into  battalia,  and  headed  by  him.  to  defy  the 
armies  of  the  living  God.  It  follows  now, 
that  we  see  what  is  the  thing  designed  and 
contended  for  by  him,  in  the  assault  he  makes 
upon  believers,  which  is  the  second  thing  here 
to  be  considered.  And  it  is,  in  shorty  to  cast 
them  down  from  that  state  of  happiness  in 
which  he  finds  them  ;  which  happmess  eon- 
sisting  partly  in  God*s  image,  which  is  holi- 
ne^  and  partly  in  an  interest  in  God's  favour, 
which  indeed  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  | 
former,  the  loss*  of  one  naturally  drawing  ! 
after  it  the  loss  of  tbe  other ;  therefore  the 
Devil  does  the  utmost  he  is  able,  wholly  to  | 
divest  the  soul  of  both.  i 
1.  And  firsts  he  designs  to  cast  believen  j 
down  from  that  purity  and  sanctity  of  lif^ 
that  the  Spirit  or  regeneration  has  wrought 
them  up  to :  for  the  Devil,  having  lost  all 
holiness  himself,  perfectly  abhors  it  in  all 
others.  A  pious  person  is  an  eyesore  to 
him  ;  and  to  be  holy  is  to  begin  his  hell  here  ' 
upon  earth,  and  to  torment  him  before  his 
time.  ! 

As  he  was  the  first  and  grand  apostate  from 
God,  so  he  is  restless,  and  indefatigable  to 
propapte  that  apostasy  and  rebellion  amongst  ' 
mankind,  and  to  draw  them  into  a  confederacy 
against  their  Maker.   He  is  said  to  have  been 
"  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning;** 
and  chiefly  does  he  attempt  the  murder  of 
souls  b^  making  them  like  himself.   And  so 
intent  is  he  upon  his  accursed  game,  that  he 
will  compass  sea  and  land,  tempt  and  eutioe 
night  and  day,  use  both  force  and  art  to  de- 
bauch and  deface  God's  image  in  the  soul,  to 
rob  it  of  its  innocence ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
plunge  it  into  all  kind  of  filth,  folly,  and  im- 
purity.   It  is  his  business,  for  the  labour  he 
employs  about  it ;  and  his  recreation,  for  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  it :  for  every  upright  and  , 
virtuous  person  is  a  reproach  to  him,  and  ; 
upbraids  him  with  the  loss  of  that,  which  he  : 
was  so  much  concerned  to  have  preserved  , 
entire.   Holiness  carries  its  beauty  with  it ; 
and  there  are  none  that  malign  and  envy  the 
beauti^l  so  much  as  those  that  are  deformed ; 
but  sin  has  left  upon  the  Devil  a  spiritual 
deformity,  greater  and  more  ofiensive  than 
any  bodily  deformity  whatsoever. 
2.  The  Devil  designs  to  cast  believers  down 
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from  their  interest  in  the  divine  &Tour. 
After  the  angels  were  fiillen  from  heaven,  the 
door  was  presently,  without  either  dehiy  or 
pity,  shut  upon  them :  nor  was  there  any 
reserve  of  mercy,  to  recover  them  to  their 
lost  estate.  Whereupon  their  envy  and  malice 
were  inflamed  against  the  sons  of  men,  whom 
Grod  treated  upon  gentler  terms,  not  taking 
them  upon  the  first  advantage ;  but  allowing 
them  means  of  pardon  and  restitution,  and  so 
cancelling  the  luiudwriting  that  stood  against 
them  by  reason  of  the  law.  He  spread  open 
the  arms  of  an  evangelical  and  better  cove- 
nant to  receive  them. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  Devil  strives  to 
cast  the  soul  from  that  pitch  of  happiness 
which  he  finds  denied  to  himself.  And  if  he 
{[rudges  to  see  men  so  much  superior  to  him 
m  the  felicity  of  their  estate,  whom  he  knows 
to  be  so  much  inferior  to  himself  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  nature  ;  no  wonder,  I  say,  if 
the  pride  of  Lucifer  disdains  to  see  poor  men 
ascend  to  that  from  which  be»  fell,  and  so 
would  lay  them  in  the  dust  again,  from  whence 
they  were  first  took.  The  Devil  would  make  us 
God's  enemies  by  sinning,  that  so  God  may 
be  our  enemy  in  punishing.  For  the  thing 
that  he  so  earnestly  drives  at,  is  to  sow  an 
immortal  enmity  between  God  and  an  im- 
mortal soul,  and  to  embroil  the  whole  creation 
in  a  war  against  heaven. 

The  divine  grace,  he  knows,  is  a  thing  never 
to  be  aspired  to  b^  him  ;  the  everlasting  gates 
are  made  fast  agamst  him  ;  and  therefore  he 
would  ffive  himself  that  fantastic  pleasure,  at 
least  of  having  company  in  the  same  con- 
demnation, and  consequently  of  getting  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  excluded  and  cut  off 
from  the  enioyment  of  that,  of  which  he  him- 
self has  no  bop^.  He  would  gratify  his  envy 
and  his  implacable  virulence,  bv  fe^ng  upon 
the  sight  01  others'  misery,  and  solacing  him- 
self with  the  despair  and  wretchedness  of 
unpardoned  sinners.  He  would  have  others 
hate  God  as  much  as  he  does,  to  the  intent 
that  they  may  be  as  much  hated  by  him. 

For,  l>e]ieve  it,  how  little  soever  men  may 
value  tlie  grace,  mercies,  and  forbearances  of 
the  ffospel  ;  yet  the  Devil,  who  knows  the 
worth  of  them,  by  wanting  them,  would  never 
be  so  much  concerned  to  bereave  us  of  the 
benefit  of  them,  did  he  not  judge  it  infinite 
and  invaluable.  For  can  we  think  that  he 
would  be  so  intent  and  busy,  use  so  many 
arts  and  stratagems,  only  to  rob  us  of  a  toy  ? 
No,  surely;  we  may  learn  the  greatness  of 
the  prize,  from  the  labour  used  to  compass 
and  obtain  it.  The  favour  of  God  is  the  very 
life  of  the  creature ;  and  if  the  Devil  can  but 

Erevail  with  a  man  to  sin  himself  out  of  it, 
e  prevails  with  him  to  cut  his  own  throat, 
and  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
own  soul. 

3.  I  come  now  to  the  third  thing  consider- 


able in  this  spiritual  combat,  which  are  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  is  managed  and 
carried  on. 
I  shall  mention  four. 

(1.)  The  Devil's  own  immediate  sugges- 
tions. The  Devil,  being  a  spirit,  can  operate 
upon  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  raismg  in 
it  evil  thoughts,  and  frequently  filthy  desires, 
by  the  representation  of  objects  suitable  to 
our  beloved  and  most  predominant  affections. 
And  this  course  of  working  is  so  subtle,  and 
withal  so  efficacious,  that  he  can  slide  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  without  any  resistance  or  in- 
deed any  observation.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  filled  the  hearts  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,"  (Acts,  v.  3,)  and  to  ''have  entered 
into  JudaSy"  (John,  xiii.  27.)  All  which  was 
done  by  the  wicked  thoughts  he  injected  into 
the  minds  of  those  wretched  persons.  The 
Devil  is  often  at  work  within  us,  when  we 
know  it  not ;  and  secretly  undermining  the 
very  foundation  of  our  peace  with  God,  plant- 
ing his  engines,  and  laying  his  trains,  to  fetch 
down  all  that  spiritual  building  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  reared  up  within  us.  He  creeps 
into  our  bosoms,  and  lodges  himself  in  our 
very  hearts,  before  we  can  so  much  as  spy  out 
his  motions ;  and  then  he  is  tampering  with 
our  thoueht^  desires,  and  particular  inclina- 
tions, before  we  are  aware  that  our  adversary 
is  near  us,  or  any  thing  designed  against  us  : 
upon  which  account,  he  is  such  an  enemy  as 
will  certainly  gain  an  entrance ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  our  care,  that  be  completes  it  not 
with  a  conquest. 

(2.^  The  second  means,  by  which  the  Devil 
assaults  a  man,  is  by  the  infidelity  of  his  own 
heart.  A  quality  that,  of  all  others,  does  his 
work  the  most  compendiously  and  the  most 
effdciually.  It  was  the  engine  by  which  he 
battered  down  that  goodly  uibric  of  the  divine 
image  in  our  first  parents :  and  wheresoever 
he  can  fix  this  instrument,  like  another 
Archimedes,  he  will  turn  about  the  world, 
and  make  every  one  of  his  assaults  against 
the  souls  of  men  suooesaful  and  victorious. 

This  is  such  a  thing,  as  was  even  able  to 
counterwork  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  bind  those  hands  of  omnipotence  by 
which  be  wrought  his  mighty  wonders.  For 
in  Matt.  xiii.  68,  it  is  said  of  our  Saviour's 
countrymen,  ''that  he  could  do  no  mighty 
work  amongst  them,  because  of  their  unbe- 
lief." It  is  a  thing  that  seems  to  keep  posses- 
sion for  Satan  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to 
frustrate  iJl  addresses  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
them  :  for  if  men  can  but  once  arrive  to  that 
pitch  of  desperate  impiety,  as  to  question 
the  truth  of  the  divine  oracles,  and  to  disbe- 
lieve the  words  of  veracity  itself,  what  can 
possibly  work  upon  them,  while  they  are 
under  the  power  of  such  a  persuasion  ?  there 
being  no  coming  at  the  will  and  the  affections, 
but  through  the  understanding  ;  nor  any  pre- 
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▼ailing  upon  thorn,  without  fint  eouTincing 
of  Uiis.  And  surely,  if  the  understanding 
era  hold  out  against  die  commanding  autho- 
rity of  divine  and  infallible  truths,  it  may 
well  defy  the  impression  of  all  other  argu- 
ments whatsoever. 

The  Devil  was  to  induce  Eve  to  eat  the 
apple,  against  God*8  express  prohibition, 
j[iiarded  and  confirmed  by  a  severe  threaten- 
ing: a  hard  task,  one  would  think,  to  under- 
take to  bring  a  person,  both  innocent  and 
very  knowing,  to  such  a  horrid  prevarica- 
tion, and  to  eat  the  forbidden  fniit,  though 
served  up  to  her  with  certain  death ;  (Gen. 
ii.  17))  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thoa  snalt  surely  die."  And  questionless  the 
tempter  could  never  have  succeeded  in  such  an 
unlikely  attempt,  had  not  unbelief  cut  the 
way  before  him :  for  as  soon  as  he  brought 
her  to  disbelieve  that  severe  word  of  Grod,  and 
to  be  persuaded  that  she  should  not  surely 
die,"  and  thereby,  in  effect,  to  give  the  lie  to 
an  infinite  truth,  the  Devil's  work  was  then 
done :  for  thereupon  she  presently  takes  the 
fatal  morsel,  and  cats  death  and  confusion, 
both  to  herself  and  her  whole  posterity. 

3.  The  third  means  by  which  the  Devil 
assaults  and  combats  the  soul,  is  bv  the  allur- 
ing vanities  of  the  world.  Look  over  the 
whole  universe,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  the 
Devil's  grand  and  plentiful  magazine  ;  ther^ 
being  scarce  any  thing  in  it,  but  what  he 
sometimes  uses  either  as  a  weapon  or  a  snare : 
the  whole  way  and  course  of  it  being  a  pro- 
fessed enmity  and  opposition  to  God :  so  that 
he  that  loves  one  cannot  possibly  love  the 
other,  f  James^  iv.  4.) 

While  we  live  in  the  world,  we  walk  upon 
traps  and  pitfalls,  and  such  things  as  have  a 
strang[e  and  peculiar  energy  to  work  our  de- 
struction. Even  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable  things  of  it  are  deadly  and  pemi- 
eions :  nay,  so  much  the  more  deadly,  by  how 
mueh  the  more  desirable.  Like  a  sepulchre, 
it  is  still  a  devouring  and  a  consuming  thing, 
for  all  its  paint  and  varnish,  its  stately  and 
fair  appearance.  For  see  how  the  world  first 
entangles,  and  then  kills  such  as  come  within 
the  compass  of  its  mortal  embraces ! 

One  man  is  taken  with  the  riches  of  it, 
which  he  pursues,  follows,  and  at  last  wor- 
ships, till  he  has  even  made  his  gain  his  god  ; 
but  at  length  he  finds,  that  bis  god  deserts 
him,  and  leaves  him  in  the  hand  of  the  devil. 
Another  has  his  eyes  dazzled  with  the  glories 
and  glistering  honours  of  the  world :  and  being 
mad  upon  them,  lists  himself  a  servant  of  the 
Devil  m  the  practice  of  all  baseness  imagin- 
able, that  so  he  may  at  length  rise  by  him  and 
like  him ;  not  considering  that  the  Devil  car- 
ries the  aspiring  wretch  up  to  such  a  pinnacle, 
only  that  he  may  persuade  him  to  throw 
himself  thence  down  headlong.  Another  man 
is  catched  and  inveigled  with  the  pleasures  of 


the  world,  and  so  suffers  himself  to  be  carried 
away  with  that  general  torrent  of  voluptuous- 
ness that  runs  violently,  and  drowns  certainly. 
He  first  makes  himself  a  swine,  and  then  the 
Devil  enters  into  him,  and  hurries  him  into 
the  gulf  of  eternal  perdition. 

And  if  the  world  cannot  get  that  hold  of  a 
man,  as  to  captivate  him  into  a  slavish  pur- 
suit either  of  the  riches,  honours,  or  pleasures 
of  it ;  yet  the  very  custom,  the  compliance^ 
and  fashion  of  it,  insensibly  cools,  and  at 
length  freezes  up  that  ardent  principle  of  love 
to  God  and  holiness,  that  should  ammate  and 
bear  up  tlie  soul  in  the  ways  of  duty.  Nay, 
the  very  wisdom  of  the  world  (which  is  the 
best  part  of  that  bad  thing)  pollutes  and  de- 
flowers  the  heart,  and  brings  it  under  the  power 
of  principles  directly  contrary  to  the  very 
spirit  and  design  of  religion  :  and  a  man 
shall  pass  for  a  wise  man  and  a  politician, 
when,  with  much  artifice  and  subtilty,  he  is 
only  spinning  the  thread  of  his  own  destmo- 
tion.  Which  being  so,  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  Christ  bids  his  disciples  ''be  of  good 
cheer,"  for  this  very  one  thing,  that  he  •*  had 
overcome  the  world,"  (John,  xvi.  33,)  that 
great  and  mighty  adversary,  and,  as  it  were, 
under  the  Devil  himself,  the  genml  of  all  his 
forces.  For  it  is  the  custom,  the  garb,  and 
fashion  of  the  world,  that  credits,  and  streng- 
thens, and  in  a  manner  leads  ou  all  those 
sins  by  which  the  Devil  fights  against  the 
souls  of  men. 

4.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  Devil  assaults 
and  encounters  men  by  the  help  of  their  own 
lusts  and  corruptions.  The  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  Devil,  are  those  three  formidable  ene- 
mies, that  we  stand  jointly  engaged  against 
by  our  very  baptism.  Our  own  bodies  are 
armed  against  our  souls:  for  the  Scriptures 
tell  us,  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  war  against 
the  soul,"  or  spirit."  So  that  it  may  be 
said,  that  a  man's  enemies  are  not  only  those 
of  his  own  house,  but  also  of  his  own  flesh  ; 
not  only  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  but  also  of 
the  house  he  carries  about  him  :  and  surely 
a  bosom-enemy  must  needs  be  as  groat  a  mis- 
chief, as  a  bosom-friend  is  a  blessing.  Tho 
body  of  sin  and  lust  thnt  dwells  within  us  is 
an  adversary  that  will  be  always  annoying 
us,  a  domestic  tempter,  always  at  our  elbow  to 
seduce,  and  thereby  to  ruin  us. 

So  that  which  way  soever  we  cast  our 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  enemies  ready  to  at- 
tack us  in  all  our  spiritual  concerns.  For  if 
we  consider  the  invisible  world,  there  is  the 
Devil  and  his  legions  embattled  a^inst  us ; 
if  we  look  abroiui  upon  things  visible^  there 
the  whole  world  stands  engaged  in  the  same 
quarrel ;  and  if  we  look  yet  farther  into  the 
lesser  world,  ourselves,  there  we  shall  find  our 
bodies  furnishing  out  weapons  of  unrighteous- 
ness for  the  same  war ;  and  lastly,  if  we  take 
a  survey  of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  find  them 
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fnll  of  treachery  and  infidelity ;  so  that  we 
hare  cause  to  cry  out,  Who  shall  deliver  us 
from  such  potent  enemies,  and  especially  from 
our  own  selves?  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
bear  up  against  such  an  unequal,  such  an 
overpowering  force  ?  Sureljr  it  can  be  no  ordi- 
nary assistance  that  can  bring  us  off  from  such 
opposition  clear  and  victorious.  And  if  the 
strong  man  be  overcome,  it  must  needs  be  by 
some  other  that  is  stronger  than  himself. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general 
head  proposed  from  the  words  ;  namely,  the 
thing  implied  or  sunposed  in  them  ;  which 
was,  that  believers  should  be  encountered  and 
assaulted  in  their  spiritual  course. 

But  now,  as  all  kind  of  opposition  or  as- 
sault includes  in  the  very  nature  of  it  an 
endeavour  in  the  assailant  to  conquer  and  cast 
down  the  person  assailed  by  him  from  his 
present  station,  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
discoursing  of ;  so,  in  the  second  place,  it  im- 
plies also  an  endeavour  in  the  person  assaulted 
to  maintain  and  make  good  that  his  station 
against  all  the  force  and  opposition  of  his 
adversary. 

And  he  that  is  so  victorious  as  to  keep  his 
ground,  maugre  all  such  encounters,  is  said  to 
stand  in  the  day  of  battle;"  which  is  a 
word  expressing  the  posture  of  a  combatant 
defending  himself  with  success :  (Ephes.  vi. 
13,)  "  Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand."  So 
that  by  ^  standinsf  is  here  signified  to  us  a 
man's  preserving  himself  in  that  estate,  from 
which  his  adversarjr  contends  by  all  means 
|)06sible  to  throw  him  down. 

It  remnius  therefore  now,  that  we  shew 
bow  and  by  what  means  this  is  to  be  effccte<i ; 
and  the  text  tells  us,  that  it  must  be  by  faith  ; 
by  faith  ye  stand  :"  which  introduces  the 
Second  general  head  proposed,  which  is  the 
-!  thing  positively  expressed  in  the  words; 

namely,  that  in  all  these  spiritual  assaults 
i  made  a^^ainst  believers  by  tneir  implacable 
;  enemy,  it  is  faith  alone  thiat  does  or  can  rcn- 
;  der  them  victorious. 

For  the  making  out  of  which,  I  shall  shew, 
I  1.  In  what  condition  man  is,  considered 
I  according  to  his  mere  natural  estate,  and  void 
I  of  the  grace  of  faith. 

I     2.  What  advantages  and  helps  faith  gives 
i  believers,  for  the  conquering  of  all  that  oppo- 
'  sition  that  shall  be  made  against  them  by 
their  spiritual  enemy. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  the  condition 
that  man  is  in,  considered  according  to  his 
natural  estate,  and  void  of  the  grace  of  faith  ; 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  is  bad  and  deplorable 
enough :  and  to  prove  it  so,  there  needs  no 
other  argument  than  this,  that  if  bare  nature, 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  were  not  infinitely  in- 
sufficient to  work  out  its  own  recovery,  the 
divine  grace  would  never  have  put  itself  to  I 


the  expense  of  little  less  than  a  miracle,  to 
work  in  it  such  qualifications  as  may  in  some 
measure  enable  it  to  acquit  itself  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Grod's  commands.  For  so  very  strong 
is  the  sway  and  bias  of  nature  to  contrary 
courses,  that  if  those  inclinations  were  not 
controlled  and  overpowered  hy  some  superior 
principle,  it  would  not,  notwithstanding  all 
instructions  and  exhortations  to  the  ways  of 
duty,  of  itself  roll  back  and  relapse  into  a 
state  of  sin,  even  without  any  solicitation 
from  Satan  or  the  world :  as  a  stone,  if  wp 
Quit  our  hold  of  it,  will  of  itself,  without  any 
farther  impulse,  fall  down  to  its  centre  fast 
enough.  Nothing  can  hinder  the  workings  of 
nature,  but  something  that  shall  be  of  more 
force  than  nature.  But  while  a  man  is  desti- 
tute of  faith,  what  forces  can  he  rally  up 
against  the  workings  of  so  quick  and  vifforous 
a  principle  as  his  own  corruption  ?  Will  he 
oppose  nis  imperfect  good  desires,  his  fading 
resolutions,  his  good  duties  and  self-righteous- 
ness? Alas!  nature  will  quickly  break 
through  all  such  puny  resistances.  These  are 
all  like  the  cords  upon  Samson  ;  thev  seem  to 
bind  him  indeed  while  he  lies  still ;  but  when 
the  stronff  man  bestirs  himself,  then  presently 
they  break  :  all  the  forces  that  reason  or  na- 
tural conscience  can  raise,  fly  before  a  temp- 
tation. All  good  purposes,  made  in  the 
strength  of  human  wisdom  and  bare  morality, 
vanish,  when  a  pleasing  sin  offers  and  presents 
itself  to  a  lively  appetite. 

It  is  with  the  body  of  sin  as  with  our  natu- 
ral body,  which,  if  there  be  strenffth  of  nature, 
will  by  degrees  work  out  all  those  obstruc- 
tions that  grieve  or  ofiend  it.  So  strength  of 
natural  corruption  will  of  itself  gradually 
work  off  all  those  convictions  that  restrain  it. 

Nay,  after  it  has  been  in  some  measure 
hampered  and  oppressed  by  those  convincing 
works,  it  will  then,  upon  the  least  recovery 
of  itself,  act  so  much  the  more  strongly  against 
them ;  it  being  the  property  of  any  active 
principle,  whensoever  it  is  opposed,  then  to 
exert  its  strongest  actions  in  ord^r  to  its  own 
preservation  and  defence.  Every  conviction 
or  serious  thought,  cast  into  the  soul  by  the 
word,  will  oppose  the  corrupt  workings  of 
nature ;  which,  finding  itself  so  opposed,  will 
endeavour  to  rescue  and  relieve  itself  by  a 
greater  vehemence  of  acting. 

So  that,  till  a  thorough  chan^  pass  upon 
our  sinful  nature,  in  the  renovation  of  all  its 
powers,  faculties,  and  indiuations,  the  soul 
remains  as  weak  and  naked  as  it  first  came 
into  the  world,  without  either  strength  or 
weapons  to  defend  itself ;  and  when  an  allur- 
ing temptation  comes  in  its  way,  it  will  run 
with  fury  through  all  its  convictions  to  cm- 
brace  it,  and  is  no  more  able  to  abstain  from 
it,  than  a  hungry  wolf  to  forbear  his  prey. 
Nature  has  corruption  enough  to  be  its  own 
tempter  :  and  if  want  of  grace  leaves  the  doof 
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I  of  the  heart  unguarded  or  open,  sin  needs  no 
i  other  iuYitation  to  enter :  nor  has  the  soul 
I  onivy  while  unrenewed  by  faith,  a  readiness 
I  and  propensity  to  sin,  but  also  a  eursed  suit- 
i  ableness  to  and  oompliauce  with  every  thing 
I  that  ma^  any  wap  induce  it  to  sin  ;  so  tha^ 
in  this  rorlom,  faithless  condition,  it  is  like  a 
city,  about  which  there  is  an  army  besieging 
I  it,  and  within  which  there  is  treachery  be- 
traying it,  and  no  arms  to  defend  it.  And 
,  thus  much  for  the  first  way  of  proving  that  it 
is  faith  alone  that  can  render  a  man  victorious, 
in  his  conflicts  with  his  spiritual  adversaries  ; 
namely,  by  shewing  his  deplorable  weakness 
and  insufficiency  to  deal  with  such  opponents, 
while  considered  in  hisnatural  estate,  and  void 
of  fiuth. 

The  other  way  of  proving  the  same  asser- 
tion is,  by  shewing  what  advantages  and 
helps  fiiith  gives  believers  for  the  conquest  of 
these  their  spiritual  enemies. 

I  shall  mention  three : 

1.  It  gives  them  a  real  union  with  Christ ; 
eonoeminff  which  we  must  know,  that  as  the 
union  of  the  soul  to  the  body  is  the  cause  of 
life  natural,  so  the  union  of  Christ  to  the 
soul  is  the  fountain  of  life  spiritual.  Christ 
being  to  the  soul  like  armour,  he  then  only 
defends  it,  when  he  is  close  united  to  it.  And 
khat  such  a  nearness  to  him  will  afford  us  such 
protection  from  him,  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  those  things,  by  which  this  union 
Mween  him  and  believers  is  expressed.  In 
fohn,  XV.  1,  2,  Christ  compares  himself  to 
*  the  vine,'*  and  believers  to    the  branches." 
iiid  in  Col.  i.  18,  he  is  compared  to  **the 
Mad,'*  and  believers  to  ^the  members." 
Ifhere  we  see,  that  as  long  as  the  branch 
aotinues  united  to  the  vine,  it  receives  both 
il  and  sap  from  it,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to 
raeiify  and  flourish;  and  so  long  as  the 
MBibers  preserve  their  conjunction  with  the 
iid,  thev  derive  from  thence  spirit  and 
Mllon,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  preserve 
MBMelves.   But  let  there  be  a  separation  or 
l||inietion  between  either  of  these,  and  then 
Mnntly  the  branch  withers  and  dies,  and 
!•  Biembers  putrefy  and  rot,  and  at  length 
m  into  a  total  corniption.   And  just  so  it 
^■ith  Christ  and  believers  ;  ^  through  him 
llBglhening  them,  they  can  do  all  things," 
US.  iv.  13.)     And  on  the  other  side, 
Irltnout  him  they  can  do  nothing,"  (John, 
V4J)   It  is  from  his  fulness,  that  life  and 
Wgth  flows  in  upon  every  part  and  portion 
Ui  mystical  body.   And  as  our  union  to 
■  1i  the  great  conduit  by  which  all  this  is 
nq^ed  to  us,  so  faith  is  the  cause  of  this 
ion.  Faith  ties  the  eoujusal  knot,  and  is 

II  miting  principle^  that,  like  a  great  nerve 
Mring^  fastens  us  to  our  spiritual  head,  and 
mukm  us  partake  of  all  its  enlivening  and 
mrilnff  influences. 

Cristotie  observes^  that  union  is  never  per^ 


feet  between  complete  natures  of  a  different 
kind.  But  now  it  is  faith  alone  that  deno- 
minates and  makes  us  new  creatures ;  and 
consequently  ^ves  us  a  spiritual  cognation 
with  Christ,  without  which  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  united  to  him^  than  for  the 
dead  to  incorporate  with  the  living,  for  dark- 
ness to  hold  communion  with  light,  or  hell 
with  heaven. 

In  short,  the  result  of  all  is  this  :  want  of 
a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Christ  speaks  want 
of  union  to  him  ;  and  want  of  union  to  him 
speaks  want  of  influence  from  him  ;  without 
which  no  sin  can  be  really  opposed^  much  less 
overcome.  It  is  from  Christ,  and  from  Christ 
alone,  that  there  must  issue  forth  strength  for 
the  subduing  of  our  corruptions ;  from  him 
alone  that  there  must  come  a  healing  virtue  for 
the  stanching  of  this  bloody  issue  of  sin,  or, 
in  spite  of  all  our  plasterings  and  dressings 
of  it,  it  will  prove  incurable  :  it  is  from  him 
that  there  must  come  a  continual  supply  of 
assisting  grace,  to  support  and  bear  us  up  in 
a  course  of  evanffelical  obedience  ;  and  with- 
out this,  miserable  experience  will  convince 
us  that  we  are  not  able  to  stand. 

2.  Faith  helps  believers  in  the  conquest  of 
their  spiritual  enemies,  by  engaging  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  on  their  behalf  ^  with- 
out whose  special  influence  it  is  impossible  for 
the  soul  to  do  any  thing  in  the  ways  of  duty 
effectually,  or  to  oppose  any  sin  with  success  ; 
for  still  we  find  all  ascribed  to  this.  It  is 
''through  the  Spirit  that  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh  are  to  be  mortified,"  (Rom.  viii.  13;) 
and  '*itis  the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  us,^ 
(Phil.  ii.  13.)  Nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
living,  reigning,  and  conquering  in  the  heart, 
can  repulse,  and  beat  back  our  great  adver- 
sary. That  opposition  that  is  from  without, 
must  be  resisted  and  kept  out  hy  some  living, 
mighty  principle  residinff  withm  us :  but  if 
the  heart  of  man  had  of  itself  anj^  thing  to 
secure  it  against  the  assaults  of  sin  and  the 
tempter,  Christ  would  have  saved  himself  the 
labour  both  of  purchasing  and  of  sending  the 
Spirit.  But  he  well  knew  our  weakness,  our 
exceeding  great  and  deplorable  weakness ; 
how  unable  naturally  we  are  but  to  see  the 
false  and  alluring  miit  of  sin,  and  not  to 
desire  it ;  to  desire  It,  and  not  to  taste  it. 
How  ready  we  always  are  to  admit  of  a  temp- 
tation, though  offered  by  the  Devil ;  to  eat 
the  apple  though  presented  by  a  serpent. 
And  there  are  some  temptations  so  strong, 
contrived  with  so  much  hellish  art,  tender^ 
with  such  particular  advautitfe  to  the  aeoep- 
tanoe  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  withal  pressed 
with  such  importunity,  that  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence  can  keep  them  off ; 
nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  can 
hinder  them  from  fastening  upon,  and  pre- 
vailing over  the  soul. 

From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  heart 
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must  be  borne  np,  and  acted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  of  necessity  fall  away.  Every  man 
naturally  moves  that  way  that  the  tempta- 
tion moves  ;  and  if  he  goes  a  contrary  way, 
he  must  neeids  do  it,  not  as  he  is  led  by  him- 
self, but  by  another.  As  in  the  motion  of 
the  celestial  orbs,  when  we  see  the  inferior 
ones  snatched  about  with  a  motion  contrary 
to  their  own  proper  motion,  we  collect  thence, 
that  they  are  moved  by  a  su^ior. 

This  is  most  certain,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  that  goes,  to  order  his  goines, 
out  he  must  haye  a  conduct.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  foil  the  tempter ;  but  it  is  God 
himself  that  must  bruise  Satan  under  our  feet : 
it  is  not  in  the  tender  herb  to  keep  itself 
from  withering,  and  being  blasted ;  but  in 
the  careful  hand  that  coTers  and  protects  it. 
When  God  bid  the  children  of  Israel  go  and 
possess  Canaan,  he  told  them,  that  he  would 
send  his  angel  before  them,  and  drive  out 
their  enemies.  In  like  manner  we  go  forth 
a^nst  a  temptatiou  ;  but  Christ  must  send 
his  Spirit  before  us  to  subdue  it,  or  we  shall 
certainly  fall  and  perish  br  it.  And  as  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  must  do  all  this  for  us,  so  it  is 
faith  alone  that  entitles  us  to  his  assistance, 
as  an  effect  and  consequent  of  that  interest 
that  it  first  ffives  us  in  Christ.  The  Spirit 
never  assists  but  where  he  dwells  ;  and  still 
it  is  faith  that  makes  the  soul,  as  well  as  the 
body,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. : 

3.  And  lastly,  faith  helps  believers  in  the 
conquest  of  their  spiritual  enemies,  by  giving 
them  both  a  title  to,  and  a  power  effectually 
to  apply  God's  promi:>es.  We  all  (as  has  been 
shewn)  stand  engaged  in  a  spiritual  warfare, 
and  strength  we  have  none,  but  what  we 
fetch  from  €rod.  God  conveys  none  but 
through  Christ:  whatsoever  Christ  gives  is 
by  the  Spirit ;  and  the  Spirit  works  by  the 

Eromises,  putting  those  weapons  into  our 
ands;  and  faith  is  properly  that  spiritual  hand 
into  which  they  are  put.  Every  promise  is 
indeed  a  spring  of  living  water;  but  it  is 
water  in  a  well,  and  faith  is  the  bucket  that 
must  fetch  it  up  both  for  our  use  and  comfort. 
There  is  enough  in  every  promise,  if  appre- 
hended by  a  lively  faith,  to  enable  any 
intelligent  nature  to  defy  and  look  all  the 
powers  of  hell  in  the  face.  That  one  promise, 
(Rev.  ii.  10,)  Be  thou  fiiithful  unto  death, 
and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  is  enough 
to  render  the  strongest  assault  of  the  Devil 
vain  and  ineffectual,  and  the  most  alluring 
temptation  flat  and  insipid ;  if  so  be  faith 
takes  in  the  truth  of  it  by  a  firm  persuasion. 

For  God  having  so  framed  the  nature  of 
man,  that  every  one  of  his  actions  is  the  pro- 
secution of  something  first  desired  ;  and  sinoe 
nothing  moves  desire,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
apprehended  good  and  beneficial ;  it  follows, 
that  since  the  Devil  has  engi^ed  our  actions 
and  daairet  in  his  serrioe  by  thepleasaresand 


profits  of  the  world,  and  such  other  things  as 
afiect  the  sense ;  if  ever  those  desires  be  took 
off  from  thence,  and  pitched  upon  the  service 
of  God,  it  must  be  by  proposing  to  them  some 
greater  good,  obtainable  in  such  a  course,  than 
can  be  had  in  the  other:  and  greater  good 
there  seems  to  be  none,  but  heaven  and  im- 
mortality.  Which  things  falling  not  under 
the  apprehension  of  sense,  but  only  being 
represented  in  the  divine  promise,  tney  are 
only  apprehensible  by  believing,  and  by  that 
faitn  that  apprehends  the  promise:  for  till  I  ^ 
either  know  or  believe  that  there  is  a  heaven,  I 
and  a  state  of  immortal  glory,  these  can  have 
no  more  influence  upon  my  practice,  than  if 
there  were  no  such  things  at  all.   So  tliat  it  ! 
is  faith  that  does,  as  it  were,  realize  and  make  | 
these  things  as  present  to  a  rational  under- 
standing, as  the  eye  makes  a  desirable  olnect  { 
present  to  the  sense.   Whereupon,  in  Heb.  | 
xi.  1,  faith  is,  both  with  great  elegance  and  \ 
significance,  styled  **  the  substance  of  things  | 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  j 
seen."    That  is,  when  we  really  believe  the  I 
certain  event  of  any  good,  though  it  be  indeed  i 
future,  yet  it  has  as  strong  an  influence  to  | 
move  the  soul,  as  if  it  were  actually  present ; 
and  though  it  be  indeed  invisible,  yet  it  does  , 
as  really  affect  a  man's  desires,  as  if  it  were  , 
placed  before  his  eves.   So  that  those  lieroical 
conquests  obtained  by  the  saints  over  the 
Devil  and  the  world,  and  there  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  apostle,  are  all  attributed  to 
the  strength  of  their  faith  in  the  promises ;  as, 

that  they  had  seen  the  promises  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them," 
in  the  thirteenth  verse.    And  particularly 
that  glorious  triumph  that  Moses  made  over  \ 
the  proffer  of  all  the  grandeur  of  a  court  and 
kingdom,  is  solely  ascribed  to  the  miehty 
efficacy  of  the  same  faith,  as  the  only  thing 
that  could  enable  him    to  have  respect  to  the  i 
recompense  of  reward,"  in  the  twenty-sixth  | 
verse,  and  even    to  see  him  who  was  in- 
visible," in  the  twenty-seventh  verse.  I 

Thus,  therefore,  does  faith  empower  be- 
lievers to  stand  it  out  against  all  the  fiery  on- 
sets of  their  spiritual  enemies ;  namely,  by 
enabling  them  to  see  better  and  more  desir- 
able thin^  in  God's  promisee  to  engage  them  I 
to  obey  his  precepts,  than  any  that  the  Devil 
can  propose  to  them  in  his  temptations  to 
allure  them  to  the  commission  of  siii. 

Wherefore,  it  being  evident,  from  what  has  j 
been  delivered,  both  that  believers  will  be 
fiercely  encountered  in  their  spiritual  course,  | 
and  that  faith  is  the  only  thing  that  can  pre-  j 
serve  and  defend  them  in  those  encounters,  j 
we  collect  hence  both  the  necessity  and  excel- 
lency of  this  j[race ;  for  it  is  this  alone  that 
will  bear  us  victorious  through  all  that  oppo-  , 
sition,  that  would  otherwise  wholly  crush  i 
and  extinguish  us.    It  is  this  that  will  set  us 
abOTe  all  our  enemies,  by  setting  us  above  ! 
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<mr  own  weaknettM.  It  is  this  that  will 
make  ns  ^more  than  eonquerors and  that 
hj  eanyinff  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  pitching 
xjB  upon  Christ.  For  in  all  these  spiritnal 
conflicts  it  will  be  found,  that  he  that  stands 
upon  no  other  legs  but  his  own,  will  certainly 
fall;  there  bein^  no  sure  station  for  poor 
sinners  but  in  him,  who  is  the  rock  of  ages, 
and  the  great  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  so 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  that  by 
&ith  rel?  upon  him. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  aH  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


I 

I         SERMON  XVIII. 

•'TbeLMdbgoodtoan:  Hii  bb  tnder  mmlit  ai«  «v«r 
i  aB  hit  woriub"— FfeAUi  cxIt.  9. 

Hb  that  undertiikes  to  discourse  of  any  of 
,  God*B  attributes,  must  profess  that  he  under- 
i  takes  to  discourse  of  that  which  he  does  not 
,  thoroughly  understand,  if  so  be  that  he 
understands  himself.  *For  how  can  a  finite 
comprehend  an  infinite?  or  how  can  any  one 
express  what  he  cannot  comprehend?  But 
of  all  God's  perfections,  his  mercy  especially 
is  a  theme  so  great,  that  none  but  an  infinite 
person  can  worthily  enlarge  upon  it.  How- 
ever, since  God  is  pleased  to  call  us  to  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  himself,  we  may, 
I  conceive,  without  any  presumption  or  injury 
to  his  grentness,  frame  to  ourselves  the  best 
apprehensions  and  discourses,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  our  nature  can  afford  us  of  a  thing,  of 
which  we  have  no  explicit  knowledge. 

Now  mercy,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  God,  may 
be  considered  and  taken  two  wa^s  : 

I.  For  the  principle  itself ;  which  is  nothing 
else  but  the  simple,  undivided  nature  of  God, 
as  it  does  manifest  and  cast  abroad  itself,  in 
such  and  such  acts  of  grace  and  favour  to  the 
creature.  Which  very  same  essence  or  nature, 
according  to  different  respects,  is  called  wis- 
dom, justice,  power,  mercy,  and  the  like. 

II.  It  is  taken  for  the  effects  and  actions 
flowing  from  that  principle,  by  which  it  does 
so  manifest  and  exert  itself. 

Which  also  admit  of  a  distinction  into  two 
torts: 

1.  Such  as  are  general,  and  of  equal  diffu- 
sion to  all. 

2.  Such  as  are  special,  and  peculiarly  relate 
to  the  redemption  and  reparation  of  fallen 
man  ;  whom  God  was  pleased  to  choose  and 
single  out  from  the  rest  of  his  works,  as  the 
proper  object  for  this  great  attribute  to  do  its 
utmost  upon. 

Now  it  was  the  former  sense  that  was  in- 


tended by  the  Psalmist  in  the  text,  as  Is 
evident  from  the  universality  of  the  words. 
It  was  such  a  mercy  as  spread  itself  over  all 
his  works ;  such  an  one  as  reached  as  wide  as 
creation  and  providence.  It  was  like  the  sun 
and  the  ligh^  to  shine  upon  all  without  ex- 
ception. And  therefore  we  are  not  at  all 
concerned  here  to  treat  of  the  miracles  of 
God*8  pardoning  mercy,  as  they  display  them- 
selves  in  the  satisfaction  and  ransom  paid 
down  by  Christ  for  sinners :  for  it  would  be  a 
great  deviation  from  the  design  of  the  words, 
to  confine  the  overflowing  goodness  of  a 
Creator  to  the  more  limited  dispensations  of 
a  Redeemer ;  and  so  to  drown  an  universal  in 
a  particular. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  words,  there  is 
no  way  that  seems  more  easy  and  natural,  and 
withal  more  fall,  for  the  setting  forth  of  God's 
general  mercy  to  the  creature,  than  to  take  a 
distinct,  though  short,  survey  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  creation,  and  therein  to  shew  how 
it  exerts  and  lays  itself  out  upon  each  of 
them. 

1.  And  first,  to  begin  at  the  lowest  step  of 
creature-perfection.  The  divine  goodness 
pours  itself  forth  even  upon  the  inanimate 
part  of  the  creation :  for  look  over  the  whole 
universe,  and  you  shall  find  no  one  part  of  it 
but  has  its  peculiar  beauty  and  ornament.  So 
that  the  Greek  word  xocr^o^  which  signifies 
the  worldy  signifies  also  dress  and  cmament; 
as  if  the  world  were  nothinff  else  but  a  great 
union  and  collection  of  all  oeauties  and  per- 
fections. "  The  sun,"  the  Psalmist  tells  us> 
"  comes  every  day  dressed  and  adorned  like 
a  bridegroom,  out  of  his  chambers  in  the 
east.*'  He  casts  abroad  a  lustre  too  glorious 
to  behold  :  it  is  enough  that  we  can  see  it  at 
a  second  hand,  and  by  reflection.  Nor  can 
the  night  itself  conceal  the  glories  of  heaven ; 
but  the  moon  and  the  stars,  those  deputed 
lights,  then  shew  forth  their  lesser  beauties  ; 
yet  even  those  so  great,  that  when  weariness, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  night,  has  invited  some 
eyes  to  sleep,  in  the  meantime  the  lights  of  it 
have  kept  others  awake,  to  view  their  exact 
motion  and  admirable  order.  While  the 
labourer  lies  down  for  his  rest,  the  astronomer 
sits  up,  and  watches  for  his  pleasure.  And  then, 
if  we  consider  the  earth  and  the  sea,  we  shall 
find  them  like  two  inexhaustible  storehouses, 
exhibiting  the  riches  of  nature  in  a  bound- 
less, unmeasureable  plenty ;  a  plenty  ennobled 
by  two  excellencies,  fulness  and  regularity. 
So  that  the  whole  system  of  the  world  is  but 
a  standing  copy  and  representation  of  the 
divine  goodness,  writing  little  images  of  itself 
upon  every  the  least  part  and  portion  of  this 
great  body. 

2.  But  secondly,  to  proceed  farther,  to  plants 
and  vegetables,  which  have  a  little  hiebei 
advance  of  perfection,  and  enjoy  something 
like  life ;  that  is,  something  that  is  enough  to 
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make  them  grow  and  flourish :  ^*  Consider  the 
lilies,**  says  our  Saviour,  (Matt.  vi.  28,)  "  how 
they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and 
yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  them."  And  we  read  in  the  30th 
verse,  of  "God's  clothing  the  grass."  It  is 
some  nart  of  a  father*s  or  a  master*s  bounty, 
when  nis  sonsor  servants  go  splendidly  clothed, 
and  so  carry  the  marks  of  his  liberality  upon 
their  back.  And  then  also,  to  preserve  these 
things  in  a  constant  possession  of  that  beauty 
that  their  first  creation  imparted  to  them,  all 
the  influences  of  the  upper,  and  the  virtues  of 
the  lower  world  are  set  on  work  ;  all  the 
elements  are  employed,  the  planets  engaged, 
and  the  sun  himself  rises  betimes,  and  labours 
all  day  long,  to  give  verdure  and  freshness  to 
the  least  spire  of  grass,  to  convey  sap  and 
nutriment  to  every  little  plant  or  twig :  so 
bountiful  is  the  hand  of  Providence  to  main- 
tain the  being  that  it  once  gave.  So  that  it 
is  here  expreffied  not  only  by  mercy,  but  by 
tender  mercy ;"  such  an  one  as  is  proper  to 
parents,  who  preserve  their  children  witn  care 
and  solicitude,  supplying  their  necessities,  and 
providing  also  for  their  conveniences.  There 
18  not  the  least  flower  but  seems  to  hold  up 
its  head,  and  to  look  pleasantly,  in  the  secret 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  its  heavenly  Maker  ; 
which  silent  rhetoric,  though  we  cannot  hear, 
but  only  see,  yet  it  is  so  full  and  expressive, 
that  David  thought  he  neither  spoke  impro- 
priety, nor  nonsense,  nor  a  strong  line,  wnere 
he  sa^s,  "  that  even  the  valleys  break  forth 
into  singing."  And  surely  then  it  must  be  a 
song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  a  song  of 
joy  and  triumph,  for  those  liberal  effusions  of 
goodness,  even  upon  these  lower  parts  of  the 
creation. 

fiut  this  goodness  stops  not  here :  but  when 
those  things  seem  to  have  finished  their  course, 
and  then  to  wither  and  die,  and  at  last  bury 
themselves  in  the  bowels  of  the  same  earth 
that  bore  them  ;  why  then,  the  same  Provi- 
dence vouchsafes  them  a  rei^urrectiun  and 
a  return  to  life.  Every  season  has,  as  it  were, 
its  commission  and  command  from  Heaven, 
to  furnish  the  world  anew  with  the  very 
same  things  :  and  when  the  spring  comes,  the 
decrepit  tree  grows  young  and  blossoms,  the 
mss  rises  from  the  dead,  and  the  flowers  step 
forth  as  if  the  whole  winter's  interval  had 
been  but  a  sleep,  and  the  places  upon  which 
they  grew  were  indeed  beds,  without  a  me- 
taphor. Thus  the  goodness  of  Heaven,  while 
it  provides  for  the  creature,  proceeds  in  a 
constant  circle ;  and  as  a  circle  has  no  end, 
to  neither  has  that.  For  it  first  produces 
these -things  into  being,  then  preserves  them, 
and  at  last,  being  deiul,  recovers  them  ;  and 
by  that  gives  them  some  resemblance  of  an 
immortality,  so  far  as  the  proportions  of  their 
nature  will  admit. 

And  if  it  be  now  said,  What  good  can  all 


this  be  to  such  creatures  as  have  no  sense  of 
it  ?   I  answer,  that  every  thing  that  is  perfect 
and  regular  is  a  credit,  and  a  glory  to  itself, 
as  well  as  to  its  author,  whether  it  knows  so 
much  or  no.  Different  natures  have  different 
capacities  of  good  :  things  endued  with  sense 
and  apprehension  receive  what  is  ^ood  by 
apprehending  and  being  sensible  of  it.  But 
to  say,  that  therefore  inanimate  things,  whoee 
nature  is  wholly  different,  must  do  so  too,  or  I 
be  utterly  incapable  of  good,  this  is  a  great  , 
fallacy  and  error  in  discourse ;  it  being  to  | 
rate  the  most  different  things  by  the  same 
measure.  | 

For  as  the  brutes  are,  in  their  way,  capable  ■ 
of  receiving  the  benefit  and  good  that  is  pro-  I 
perly  fitted  to  their  nature  and  condition, 
though  they  cannot  take  it  in  by  the  sublimei  i 
and  higher  apprehensions  of  reason  ;  so  these 
inanimate  beings,  that  are  void  of  sense,  have 
also  their  proper  good  things  belonging  to 
them,  thou|[h  they  cannot  enjoy  them  by- 
hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  and  the  like,  which 
are  the  peculiar  fruitions  of  sensible  creatures. 
The  herb  feeds  upon  the  juice  of  a  good  soil,  | 
and  drinks  in  the  dew  of  heaven  as  eagerly,  i 
and  thrives  by  it  as  effectually,  as  the  stalled  , 
ox,  that  tastes  every  thing  that  he  cats  or  i 
drinks.    Providence  has  suited  each  nature  1 
with  its  enjoyment ;  and  therefore  the  tender 
mercies  of  God"  may  be  said  to  be  over  these 
things  also. 

3.  From  hence  lot  us  now,  in  the  third 
place,  advance  a  little  higher,  to  the  sensible 
parts  of  the  creation,  the  beasts  of  the  fiel.l, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  amongst  which  we 
shall  find  even  the  chiefest  and  the  strongest 
of  them  constant  retainers  and  pensioners  to  • 
the  bounty  of  their  Creator ;  the  lion,  who,  one  ■ 
would  think,  was  pretty  well  able  to  provide 
for  himself,  yet  David  tells  us,  (Psalm  civ. 
21,)  that  he  still  **  seeks  his  meat  from  God." 
And  the  *'jruung  ravens  too  can  call  upon 
him"  in  their  way,  and  be  heard  and  fed  by  > 
him  when  they  do  call,  through  a  strange  I 
providence.  ! 

How  has  God  given  every  creature  a  power  . 
most  particularly  to  pursue' and  compass  that  ; 
which  makes  for  the  welfare  of  its  being !  i 
Where  he  denies  strength,  he  usually  ^ives 
sagacity  and  quickness  of  sense :  and  withal  | 
implants  in  every  one  a  certain  instinct,  that  ! 
teaches  and  prompts  it  to  make  use  of  that 
faculty  in  which  its  chief  ability  is  seated.  | 
The  ox,  a  creature  of  none  of  the  most  ready  ; 
senses,  has  them  yet  ready  enough  to  know  | 
how  to  defend  himself,  and  will  not  encounter  j 
his  adversary  or  assailant,  as  the  mastiff^  does,  { 
with  his  teeth.  The  little  bird  has  not  strength  . 
to  grapple  with  the  hawk  or  the  eagle  ;  but 
it  has  agility  of  body  to  carry  it  out  of  reach,  | 
and  smallness  too  to  convey  it  out  of  sight.  ; 
Nay,  and  if  we  consider  the  poor  he]p]e^s 
lamb,  which  has  neither  strength,  nor  wings,  , 
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nor  craft  to  secure  itself  by,  but  seems  wholly 
ofiered  by  nature  as  a  prey  to  any  thing  that 
will  prey  upon  it ;  yet  its  great  usefulness  for 
the  occasions  of  man's  life  lias  entitled  it  to 
the  care  and  protection  of  him  whom  it  serves. 
So  that  the  ffoodness  of  God  has  loft  nothing 
defenceless,  but  has  sent  every  thing  into  the 
world  well  aceoutred  and  provided,  according 
to  the  exigence  of  those  necessities  that  its 
I  nature  is  like  to  expose  it  to.  And  he  that 
I  would  do  Providence  right,  in  recounting 
fiilly  what  it  has  done  for  the  creature  in  this 
particular,  must,  with  Pliny,  write  a  natural 
nistorr. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  proceed  we  now  one 
step  farther,  and  take  a  survey  of  rational 
creatures,  men  and  angels.  And  first  for 
man  ;  who  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome,  or  rather 
an  union  of  the  two  worlds  ;  as  by  his  body 
relating  to  the  earth,  and  by  his  soul  to 
heaven  :  nothing  can  more  dedarc  the  good- 
ness of  his  Creator  to  liim,  than  that  he  made 
him  "  after  his  own  image." 

But  passing  over  the  bounty  of  God  to  man 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  as  not  sufficiently 
to  be  expressed  by  any  since  the  loss  of  it ;  I 
shall  remark  only  those  blessings  and  favours, 
which  men,  even  since  the  fall  and  apostasy 
of  Adam,  seem  to  enjoy  upon  the  mere  stock 
of  the  common  mercies  of  Providence  ;  which, 
we  find,  as  to  all  the  outward  materials  of 
bappinc^  makes  no  discrimination  between 
the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  causes  the  sun 
md  the  rain  to  visit  the  vineyard,  as  well 
irhen  it  is  Ahab*s  as  while  it  was  Naboth's. 
ind  David  says  of  the  wicked,  in  several  of 
lis  Psalms,  **  that  God  fills  their  bellies  with 
lb  hid  treasures ;  that  their  eyes  stand  out 
rith  fatness,  and  that  they  have  even  more 
han  heart  can  wish." 
And  surely  to  be  rich,  healthy,  and  honour- 
blfl^  are  favours  and  blessings,  and  such  as 
1%  the  prizes  that  the  most  excellent  and 
mowned  part  of  the  world  strive  for :  yet 
cparience  will  shew,  that  these  are  not  the 
iiuniof  saintship,  or  the  certain  marks  of 
Otf§  peculiar  mercies.   A  man  may  afiront 
lA  oflend  all  that  is  above  him,  and  yet 
Dnnaod  and  enjoy  all  that  is  beneath  him  : 
r  w«re  not  the  four  monarchies  of  the  world 
Willi vely  in  the  hands  of  heathens,  who 
mbipped  false  gods,  while  they  subsisted 
d  flovrished  by  the  beneficence  of  the  true? 
^9  and  to  go  even  to  Israel  itself,  were  not 
aoit  all  of  its  kings  enemies  to  and  con- 
Biienof  that  God,  whose  peculiar  people 
J  nigned  over  ?   Which  shews,  that  they 
iofld  these  privileges  and  prerogatives,  not 
m  the  leore  of  any  federal  endcArment,  or 
r  iatereit  in  a  promise  that  they  could  hiy 
m  to.   Theie  and  many  other  examples 
lan^  that  the  benignity  of  Providence 
M  to  be  ipromiseaons  and  universal,  and 
imdiitinguishing  as  the  air  and  the  ele- 
ou  n. 


ments,  which  equally  dispense  themselves  to 
the  necessities  of  all. 

And  now,  we  cannot  but  judge  it  an  instance 
of  a  strange,  and  almost  an  invincible  good- 
ness, for  a  prince  to  clothe  his  rebels  in  scarlet, 
and  to  make  his  traitors  fare  deliciously  every 
day.  Yet  the  wicked  and  the  profane  ones  of 
the  world,  who  stand  in  the  same  defiance  of 
the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  Heaven,  are 
treated  with  as  great  obligingness  and  favour 
by  him,  whom  they  so  defy. 

And  besides,  how  many  are  the  casual, 
unforeseen  dangers,  that  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence rescues  them  from !  How  many 
little  things  carry  in  them  the  causes  of  death ! 
and  how  often  are  men,  that  have  escaped, 
amazed  that  they  were  not  destroyed  !  Which 
shews  that  there  is  an  eye  that  still  watches 
over  them,  that  always  sees,  though  It  is  not 
seen  ;  tluit  knows  their  strengths  and  their 
weaknesses,  where  they  are  safe,  and  where 
they  may  be  struck  ;  and  in  how  many 
respects  they  lie  open  to  tlie  invasion  of  a 
sad  accident.  And  though  it  be  ten  to  one, 
but  that  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  a  man 
is  attacked  by  one  or  other  of  those  many 
thousand  casualties  that  he  is  obnoxious  to  ; 
yet  we  see  that  most  men  make  a  shift  to  rub 
out,  and  to  be  safe,  to  grow  old,  and  to  be 
well.  In  a  word,  every  man  lives  by  a  per- 
petual deliverance ;  a  deliverance,  wnich  for 
the  unlikelihood  of  it  he  could  not  expect,  and 
for  his  own  uuworthiness,  I  am  sure,  ho  eould 
not  deserve. 

5.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  we  are  arrived 
at  the  very  top  of  the  creation,  the  angels ; 
those  more  lively  and  bright  resemblances 
of  the  Deity,  whose  raised  endowments  and 
excellencies'  speak  the  goodness  of  their 
Creator  to  them  in  that  degree,  that  it  would 
nonplus  the  tongue  of  angels  themselves  to 
express  the  greatness  of  the  obligation.  For 
compare  a  Solomon,  an  Aristotle,  or  an 
Archimedes,  to  a  child  that  newly  begins  to 
speak,  and  they  do  not  more  transcend  such 
an  one,  than  the  angelical  understanding 
exceeds  theirs  even  in  its  most  sublime  im- 
provements and  acquisitions. 

Nothing  but  omnbcience  can  outdo  the 
knowledge  of  angels  ;  a  knowledge  that  dives 
into  all  the  recesses  of  nature,  and  spies  out 
all  the  secret  workings  of  second  causes  by  a 
certain  and  immediate  view ;  i«hich  the 
quickest  human  intellect  pursues  by  tedious 
meditation,  dubious  conjecture  short  experi- 
ment^ and  perhaps  after  all  is  forced  to  sit 
down  in  ignorance  and  dissatisfaction. 

Nor  do  they  excel  in  knowled^  only,  but 
also  in  power  and  activity.  Men  indeea  raise 
armiei,  and,  by  much  ado  and  much  time, 
rou^  an  enemy  or  sack  a  city ;  but  we  shall 
find  II  destroy mg  angel  in  one  night  slaying 
a  hundred,  fourscore,  and  five  thousand  men, 
(2  K^ngs,  xix«  35.)  So  great  is  the  force  of 
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those  spiritual  beings  !  For  corporeal  matter 
is  not  the  proper  cause  of  action,  but  remains 
sluggish  and  unmoved,  till  it  receives  motion 
by  the  impulse  of  an  immaterial  principle : 
nor  does  any  philosophy  prove,  nor  indeed 
can  prove,  that  any  thing  that  is  merely  body 
can  move  itself.  So  that  the  angelical  essence, 
being  free  from  any  material  mixture,  is  also 
free  from  all  clogs  and  encumbrances.  It  is 
all  pure  action  ;  and  so  must  needs  exert  it- 
self at  a  higher  rate  of  force,  than  any  of 
those  bodily  agents  that  we  see  and  converse 
with. 

Neither  do  the  angels  move  by  certain 
periods  and  steps  of  progression,  as  we  are 
fain  to  do,  who  carry  our  own  weights  and 
hinderancea  about  us ;  but  they  measure  the 
Tastest  spaces  and  the  greatest  distances  in  the 
twinklinj^  of  an  eve,  in  a  moment,  in  a  por- 
tion of  time  so  short,  that  it  falls  under  no 
mortal  perception  or  observation.  And  for 
this  cause  were  the  cherubims  in  the  taber- 
nacle painted  with  wings,  the  best  way  that 
we  have  to  express  the  greatest  agility  bv  : 
though  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  out  of  a 
bow  IS  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  speed 
of  an  angel,  than  the  motion  of  a  snail  can  be 
compared  to  that. 

And  now,  as  God  has  been  so  bountiful  to 
the  angels,  b^  ennobling  them  with  such  ex- 
cellent qualities,  so  he  has  yet  farther  mani- 
fested the  same  bounty  to  them  in  a  double 
respect : 

1.  In  respect  of  the  place  of  their  habitation 
or  abode. 

2.  In  respect  of  their  employment. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  place  of  their  abode : 
it  is  the  highest  heaven,  the  place  of  God's 
immediate  residence ;  even  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Almightv.   (Matt,  xviii.  10,} 

In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father,"  says  our  Saviour; 
and  (Psalm  Ixviii.  17,)  '*The  chariots  of  God 
are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels  ;  and  the  Lord  is  among  them."  They 
are  (as  I  may  so  say)  God's  menial  and  domes- 
tic servants ;  they  are  part  of  his  familv  ;  they 
attend  about  his  throne ;  and  have  the  most 
exalted  and  direct  fruitions  of  the  beatific 
vision. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  as  for  their  employ- 
ment, that  is  twofold : 

1 .  To  be  con  tinually  worshipping  and  sneak- 
ing praises  to  God ;  to  behold  and  aamire 
him  in  the  full  brightness  of  his  glory  :  to 
contemplate  upon  all  his  inefiable  perfections, 
and  to  DO  in  a  continual  rapture  and  ecstasy 
upon  such  contemplation  ;  expressing  it  in 
constant  hallelujahs  and  adorations.  In  a 
word,  their  great  business  is  to  admire  and  to 
praise. 

2.  Their  other  employment  is  immediately 
to  execute  God's  commands  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world :  they  are  the  great  mini- 


sters of  Providence,  and  it  is  their  glory  so  to 
be  ;  their  service  is  their  privilege  :  as  in  the 
courts  of  princes  every  attendant  is  honour- 
able, or  at  least  thinks  himself  so.  The  angels 
are  still  despatched  by  God  upon  all  his  great 
messages  to  the  world ;  and  therefore  their 
very  name  in  Greek,  which  is  ayygAo^,  signifies 
a  messenger:  in  short,  they  liavo  the  most 
illustrious  employment  that  can  be,  which  is 
to  be  ambassadors  extraordinary  from  the 
King  of  kings. 

And  thus  I  have  traced  the  divine  goodness 
to  the  creature,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  and 
from  thence  ascending  to  the  highest  parts  of 
the  creation :  which  subject,  though  it  has 
been  general,  yet,  as  to  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  it,  may  very  well  have  a  particular 
reference  and  application  to  us  men.  And 
therefore  the  deduction  that  I  shall  make 
from  all  the  precedent  discourse,  shall  be  to 
instate  and  settle  in  our  minds  right  thoughts 
of  the  natural  goodness  and  benignity  of  God 
towards  men. 

How  many  and  vast  endearments  might  we 
draw  from  God  barely  as  a  Creator !  Sup- 
pose there  had  mover  been  any  news  of  a  re- 
deemer to  fallen  Adam  ;  no  hope,  no  after- 
game for  him  as  a  sinner  ;  yet  let  us  peruse 
the  oblipfations  that  lay  upon  him  as  a  man. 

Was  it  not  enough  for  him,  who  but  yester- 
day was  nothing,  to  be  advanced  into  an  ex- 
istence, that  is,  into  one  perfection  of  the 
Deity?  Was  it  not  honour  enough  for  clay  to 
be  breathed  upon,  and  for  God  to  print  his 
image  upon  a  piece  of  dirt  ?  Certainly  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  hi^h  kindness  for  any 
prince  to  give  a  subject  his  picture :  was  it  no 
act  of  love  therefore  in  Grod  to  give  us  souls 
endued  with  such  bright  faculties,  such  lively 
images  of  himself,  which  he  might  have  thrust 
into  the  world  with  the  short  and  brutish 
perceptions  of  a  few  silly  senses;  and,  like 
the  bsasts,  have  placed  our  intellectuals  in 
our  eyes  or  in  our  noses  ? 

Was  it  no  favour  to  make  that  a  sun,  which 
he  might  have  made  but  a  glowworm  ?  no 
privilege  to  man,  that  he  was  made  lord  of  all 
things  below  ?  that  the  world  was  not  only  his 
house,  but  his  kingdom?  that  God  should 
raise  up  one  piece  of  earth  to  rule  over  all  the 
rest? 

Surely  all  these  were  favours,  and  they 
were  the  early,  preventing  favours  of  a  Crea- 
tor; for  God  then  knew  no  other  title,  he 
bore  no  other  relation  to  us :  there  was  no 
price  given  to  God,  that  might  induce  him  to 
l>id  Adam  rise  out  of  the  earth  a  man,  rather 
than  a  spire  of  grass,  a  twig,  a  stone,  or  some 
such  otner  contemptible  superiority  to  no- 
thing. 

No ;  he  furnished  him  out  into  the  world 
with  all  this  retinue  of  perfections,  upon  no 
other  motive  but  because  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  him  a  glorious  piece  of  work,  a  speci- 
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men  of  the  arts  of  Omnipotence,  to  stind  and 
I  glister  in  the  top  and  head  of  the  creation. 
I     Which  con siacration  alone,  I  should  think, 

might  be  able  to  compose  the  murmurs  and 
I  the  grudgings  that  lie  festering  in  many  men's 
*  hearts  against  God,  caused  by  a  surmise  of 

God's  hard  dealin|ra  with  them.    In  short, 

they  paint  God  with  dismal  colours,  and  then 
1  they  fly  from  him  :  they  treat  him  with  the 
;  basest  of  affections,  which  is  suspicion,  and 

look  upon  him  as  glad  to  take  advantage 
I  against  his  creature. 

I  But  may  we  not  say  of  such,  Is  this  their 
kindness  to  their  friend  ?  Are  these  the  best 
,  returns  of  gratitude  that  they  can  make  to 
i  their  Creator  ?  For  God,  as  their  Creator,  was 
j  their  friend,  had  he  never  took  upon  him  any 
I  other  respect ;  their  very  production  was  an 
obligation,  and  their  bare  essence  a  favour 
'  above  a  recompense  :  for  why  should  God  put 
j  a  greater  lustre  upon  one  piece  of  the  chaos 
I  than  upon  another  ? 

The  fallen  angels,  who  will  never  have  any 
1  other  relation  to  Go<i,  but  as  to  a  Creator,  will 
'  upon  this  very  score,  had  they  no  other  sin  to 
I  condemn  them,  stand  inexcusably  condemned 
'i  for  ingratitude,  in  that  they  sinned  against 
that  God  that  obliged  them  with  so  excellent 
a  nature,  with  the  nearest  similitude  to  his 
own  substance  ;  that  they  sinned  against  him, 
who  made  them  so  able  not  to  have  sinned. 

But  now  God's  relation  of  a  Creator  reflects 
the  same  obligation  upon  men  that  it  did  upon 
the  angels ;  and  that  so  great,  that  though 
they  chance  to  perish  for  their  sins,  yet  they 
will  go  to  hell  obliged,  and  carry  the  marks  of 
God's  favour  with  them  to  their  very  destruc- 
tion. 

Wherefore  all  the  hard  thoughts  men  usually 
have  of  God,  oueht  by  all  means  and  arts  of 
oonsideration  to  oe  suppressed  :  for  the  better 
effecting  of  which,  we  may  fix  our  meditation 
upon  these  two  qualities  that  do  always  at- 
tend them,  — 

1.  Their  unreasonableness. 

2.  Their  danger. 

1.  And  first,  for  their  unreasonableness  ;  all 
Rich  thoughts  are  not  any  true  resemblances 
if  our  Creator,  but  merely  our  own  creatures, 
yi  the  sad  appearances  of  rigour  that  we 
maxt  him  under  are  not  from  himself,  but 
Vom  our  misrepresentations  :  as  the  fogs  and 
Bists  we  sometimes  see  about  the  sun  issue 
lot  from  him,  but  ascend  from  below,  and 
me  their  nearness  to  the  sun  only  to  the  de- 
ration of  the  spectator. 

Is  it  possible  for  him,  who  is  love  itself,  to 
6  eruel,  harsh,  and  inexorable ;  to  sit  in 
m^en  contriving  gins  and  snares  to  trepan 
Qd  ruin  his  poor  creatures :  and  then  to 
elight  himself  in  the  cries  of  the  damned, 
ad  the  woful  estate  of  tormented  souls  ? 

There  is,  I  confess,  a  sort  of  men,    sons  of 

mnder,"  (but,  by  a  new  way,  they  thunder 


from  hell,  not  from  heaven,)  who  delight  to 
represent  God  with  all  the  terror  and  hostility 
to  men,  that  their  own  base  spirit  and  sordid 
melancholv  can  suggest.  They  so  account 
him  a  maker,  that  they  scarce  allow  him  tc 
be  a  preserver :  they  describe  him  as  a  father 
without  bowels  ;  they  make  him  to  triumph, 
and  please,  and  as  it  were  recreate  himself  in 
the  confusion  of  all  his  works  :  as  if  our  de- 
struction liad  been  the  sole  end  of  our  crea- 
tion, and  God  only  made  us,  that  he  might 
afterwards  have  the  pleasure  of  destroying  us. 
As  men  use  to  nourii^h  and  breed  up  deer,  and  ' 
such  kind  of  beasts,  only  that  they  may  hunt  | 
and  worry  them. 

With  what  pleasure  may  we  hear  some 
persons  tell  men  that  ther  are  damned  I 
Indeed  with  so  much,  that  they  seem  to  taste 
the  expression  more  than  if  they  had  heard 
that  they  themselves  should  be  saved ;  persons  | 
fitter  to  blow  the  trumpet  upon  mount  Sinai,  , 
or,  according  to  their  old  note,  to  curse 
Meroz,**  than  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidines  of  j 
the  gospel.    But  still,  after  such  have  said  all,  ; 
to  bespatter  God's  natural  kindness  to  the 
sons  of  men,  all  their  furious,  blustering  ex-  | 
pressions  will  be  found  not  to  have  been 
copied  out  from  any  such  real  harshness  in 
God,  but  to  have  issued  only  from  the  fumet 
of  an  ignorant  head  and  an  ill-natured  consti- 
tution. 

The  divine  nature  is  the  light  and  the  | 
refreshment  of  a  rational  creature ;  God  is  of 
all  beings  the  most  amiable,  suitable,  and  , 
desirable:  all  the  loveliness,  the  beauty,  , 
and  perfection  that  is  diffused  and  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  whole  creation, 
and  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  and  win  our 
affections,  is  in  an  infinite,  inexhaustible 
manner  treasured  up  in  God.   And  shall  we 
now  court  the  stream,  and  in  the  mean  time 
throw  dirt  into  the  fountain  ? 

Nay,  to  proceed  farther ;  the  yery  desini  of 
a  creation  unanswerably  speaks  the  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  For  why  should  be  comnHini- 
cate  himself?  why  should  he  diffuse  any  of 
those  perfections  which  he  was  so  fully  master 
of  by  an  inefiable  acquiescence  in  himself? 
But  his  goodness  was  so  vastly,  so  infinitely 
full,  that  he  seemed  unquiet  and  unsatisfied, 
till  he  had  as  it  were  disburdened  himself  by 
some  communications  of  it.  One  would  have 
thought  that  these  perfections  had  been  too 
rare  to  be  communicated,  so  much  as  in  re- 
semblance, and  that  God  would  have  folded 
them  up  within  his  own  essence  for  ever ;  so 
that  he  who  now  contents  himself  with  the 
prerogative  of  beins  the  best  and  the  greatest 
beinff,  might  have  been  the  only  Being:  but 
he  chose  rather  to  draw  out,  than  only  to 
possess  his  own  fulness,  to  scatter  something 
of  his  image  upon  the  creature,  and  to  see 
himself  in  eiSigy.  From  all  which  it  follows, 
that  hard,  suspicious  apprehensions  of  God  are 
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both  injurious  to  him  and  unreasonable  in 
themselves. 

2.  The  other  argument  against  men's  en- 
tertaining such  thoughts  of  God,  is  the  con- 
sideration of  their  exceeding  danger.  Their 
malignity  is  equal  to  their  absurdity :  for 
whosoever  strives  to  beget  or  foment  in  his 
heart  such  persuasions  concerning  God,  makes 
himself  the  Devil's  orator,  and  declaims  his 
cause,  whose  proper  characteristic  badge  it  is 
to  be  the  great  accuser  or  calumniator ;  for 
that  is  the  force  of  the  Greek  word  2/«CoXof . 

And  as  he  is  the  constant  accuser  of  us  to 
God,  so,  by  a  restless  circle  of  malice,  he  is  no 
less  industrious  and  artificial  in  accusing  God 
to  us.  The  first  engine  by  which  he  battered 
down  our  innocence,  and  brought  sin  into  the 
world,  was  by  insinuating  into  Eve's  mind 
thoughts  that  God  rather  envied  than  de- 
idgn^  their  happiness,  in  forbidding  them  to 
eat  of  that  one  tree  :  and  we  know  what  suc- 
cess it  had,  to  bereave  man  of  an  almighty 
friend,  only  by  a  false  supposal  that  he  was 
his  enemy. 

Despair,  which  is  the  greatest  instrument 
next  to  that  of  presumption,  by  which  the 
Devil  draws  men  headlong  into  tne  fotal  net 
of  perdition,  how  and  by  what  means  does  he 
cause  it  ?  Why,  by  representing  God  to  the 
soul  like  himself,  a  tyrant  and  a  tormentor ; 
by  tragical  declamations  upon  his  vindictive 
justice :  that  he  is  one  full  of  eternal  designs 
of  revenge,  rigid  and  implacable,  exacting  the 
utmost  farthing  from  a  poor  bankrupt  crea- 
ture, that  is  not  worth  it.  By  such  diabolical 
rhetoric  does  he  libel  and  disgrace  God  to 
the  hearts  of  his  creatures. 

And  he  well  knows,  that  by  these  arts  he 
does  his  business  effectually  ;  rorasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  love  God,  as  long 
as  it  takes  him  for  an  enemy  and  a  destroyer. 
We  should  contradict  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  should  we  love  God  so  considered  ;  it 
being  unnatural  to  love  any  thing  clothed 
with  the  proper  motives  and  arguments  of 
hatred.  And  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
understanding  to  assent  to  a  known,  apparent 
falsity ;  so  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the 
will  to  love,  choose,  and  embrace  God,  con- 
sidered as  an  adversary. 

And  from  hence  it  is,  that  those  who  give 
directions  to  distressed,  afflicted  consciences, 
for  the  reobtaining  of  comfort,  wisely  lay  the 
foundation  here  ;  first  of  all,  to  fasten  in  the 
heart  a  deep  and  thorough  persuasion  of  God's 
natural  goodness  and  benevolence  to  all  his 
creatures,  to  mankind  especially,  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  beloved  parts  of  the  creation. 

And  by  such  thoughts  we  are  to  antidote 
the  poison  of  the  contrary  ;  which  of  them- 
selves would  quickly  ripen  into  blasphemy, 
and  from  thence  pass  into  a  confirmed  malice 
against  God ;  the  proper  sin  and  character  of 
the  Devil. 


We  hre  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  infinite 
agreeableness  of  the  divine  nature  to  ours ; 
that  God's  goodness  is  not  only  full,  but  ex- 
uberant ;  the  first  is  his  glor^,  the  second  our 
advantage.  Indeed  so  full  is  it,  that  when 
it  is  said,  that  God  cannot  shew  or  exercise 
mercy,  it  is  not  from  any  defect  either  in  him 
or  in  that,  but  merely  •for  want  of  a  suitable 
object;  he  has  always  a  liberality  inclining 
him  to  give,  but  we  have  not  always  a  capa- 
city fitting  us  to  receive. 

but,  as  I  shew  at  first,  the  divine  goodness 
and  mercy  is  a  subject  too  large  to  be  wielded 
by  our  short  and  imperfect  discourses ;  for  that 
which  is  "  over  all  his  works"  may  well  be 
above  all  oinr  words :  and  therefore  we  have 
cause  to  turn  our  descriptions  of  it  into  a 
petition  for  it,  and  to  breech  Grod  that  we 
may  come  at  length  to  enjoy  what  we  are  not 
able  now  to  express. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  mi|;ht,  majesty, 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XIX. 

*'  Bat  •Toy  man  b  tempted,  when  he  It  drawn  Awtj  of  hie  owd 
luit,  ABd  entioed.**  —  Jambs,  L  14. 

It  is  natural  for  men,  in  the  commission  of 
sin,  to  design  to  themselves  as  much  of  the 
pleasure,  and  as  little  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  as 
possibly  they  can  :  and  therefore,  since  the 
guilt  of  sin  unavoidably  remains  upon  the 
cause  and  author  of  sin,  it  is  their  great  busi- 
ness to  find  out  some  other  cause,  upon  which 
to  charge  it,  beside  themselves.  Accordingly 
the  apostle  here  directs  these  words  and  the 
foregoing,  as  an  anticipation  of,  and  an  answer 
to  a  secret  objection  that  might  possibly  arise 
in  some  mindfs  against  God  himself,  as  if  he 
were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer  of  men  to 
sin  ;  in  which  answer  he  clears  Grod,  by  stating 
sin  upon  its  true  cause  and  original. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall 
only  premise  the  explication  of  these  two 
terms,  and  so  descend  to  their  farther  discus- 
sion. 

1.  What  the  apostle  here  means  by  being 
"  tempted." 

2.  What  is  intended  by  "  lust." 

1.  For  the  first  of  these :  it  is  as  certain, 
that  the  Scripture  affirms  some  men  to  have 
been  tempted  by  God,  and  particularly  Abra- 
ham, as  that  it  is  positively  affirmed  in  the 
verse  before  the  text,  that  God  tempts  no 
man  ;"  and  therefore  this  word  must  needs  be 
of  various  signification.  In  the  sense  that  it 
is  ascribed  to  God,  it  signifies  no  more  than 
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a  bare  trial  ;  as  when,  by  some  notable  provi- 
dence, he  designs  to  draw  forth  and  discover 
what  is  latent  in  the  heart  of  man.  In  the 
sense  that  it  is  denied  of  God,  it  signifies  an 
endeavour  by  solicitations  and  other  means, 
to  draw  a  man  to  the  commission  of  sin  :  and 
this  the  most  holy  God  can  by  no  means  own  ; 

i  for  it  would  be  to  take  the  Devil's  work  out 
of  his  hands.  But  neither  does  this  sense  reach 
the  measure  of  the  word  in  this  place  ;  which 
imports  not  only  an  endeavour  to  engage  a 
man  in  a  sinful  action,  but  an  actual  and 
effectual  engaging  him  with  full  success  and 
prevalence,  as  to  the  last  issue  of  the  commis- 
sion. And  thus  a  man  can  be  only  tempted 
by  his  own  lust :  which  is  the 

Second  thing  to  be  explained.  By  **  lust " 
the  apostle  here  means,  not  that  particular 
inordination  or  vice  that  relates  to  the  un- 

1  cleanness  of  the  flesh  ;  but  that  general  stock 
of  corruption  that  possesses  the  whole  soul 
through  all  its  respective  faculties.  But  prin- 
cipally is  it  here  to  be  understood  of  the  prime 
and  commanding  faculty  of  all,  the  will,  as 
it  is  possessed  and  principled  with  sinful  habits 
and  depraved  inclinations.  And  this  is  the 
grand  tempter,  that  tempts  and  seduces,  s6  as 
actual!)^  to  engage  and  determine  a  man  to 
the  choice  of  sin. 

Now,  though  the  apostle  seems,  by  stating 
the  cause  of  sin  upon  this,  directly  and  prin- 
cipally to  have  it  in  his  desi^  only  to  clear 
and  discharge  God  from  this  imputation  ;  yet 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  is  of  a  wider 
compass,  and  carries  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  external  causes  whatsoever.  And  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  this,  the  business  of 
the  ensuing  discourse  shall  be  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  corrupted  will  of  man  is  the  sole, 
adequate,  and  entire  cause  of  all  his  sinful 
prevaricatings,  and  deviations  from  the  Uw 
of  God. 

The  prosecution  of  which  shall  lie  in  these 
three  particulars : 

I.  To  shew  those  false  causes  upon  which 
men  are  apt  to  char^  their  sins. 

II.  To  shew  positively,  that  lust  is  the  true 
Old  proper  cause  of  them. 

III.  To  shew  the  way  by  which  it  causes 
han;  and  that,  the  text  tells  us,  is  by 
wincing  and  enticing,  ^*  Every  man  is  tempted, 
rlien  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
nticed." 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  the  mistaken 
Muesof  sin  ;  in  the  number  of  which  we  may 
idkon  these  that  follow  :  — 
1.  The  decree  of  God  concerning  things  to 
me  to  pass,  is  not  a  proper  cause  for  any 
Aa  to  charse  his  sins  upon  ;  though  perhaps 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  more 
td  by  weak  and  vulgar  minds  in  this 
irticular.  I  shall  not  concern  myself  to 
npnte  how  God  decrees  the  event  of  sins : 
It  this  I  shall  affirm  in  general,  that  be  the 


divine  decree  never  so  absolute,  yet  it  has  no 
causal  influence  upon  sinful  actions ;  no,  nor 
indeed  upon  any  actions  else :  forasmuch  as 
the  bare  decree  or  purpose  of  a  thing  produces 
or  puts  nothing  in  being  at  all.  It  is,  as  the 
schools  call  it,  an  immanent  act ;  that  i%  such 
an  one  as  rests  wholly  within  God,  and  effects 
nothing  without  him.  A  decree,  as  such,  is 
not  operative  or  effective  of  the  thing  decreed. 

Besides,  whensoever  God  decrees  that  a 
thing  shall  come  to  pass,  he  decrees  the 
manner  of  its  production  also,  and  that  suit- 
ably to  the  way  of  working  proper  to  that 
cause  by  which  it  is  effected  :  as  if  he  decrees 
that  a  man  shall  do  such  or  such  a  thing,  he 
decrees  that  he  shall  do  it  freely,  and  agreeably 
to  that  liberty  of  will  that  his  nature  invests 
him  with. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  Does  not  every  thing 
decreed  by  (xod  certainly  and  necessarily  come 
to  pass?  And  then,  how  can  we  prevent  it? 
And  if  so,  is  there  not  a  force  upon  us  from 
Heaven  to  do  the  thing  that  is  thus  decreed? 

I  answer.  No ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  a  mere  illative  necessity, 
which  consists  only  in  the  logical  consequence 
of  one  thin|[  upon  another,  and  between  a 
causal  necessity,  which  efficiently  and  anteoe- 
dently  determines  and  puts  the  faculty  upon 
working.  But  so  does  not  the  divine  decree : 
it  exerto  no  force  or  impulse  upon  man's  will, 
but  leaves  it  to  its  own  natural  liberty. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  the  former 
kind  of  merely  illative  necessity,  the  thing 
decreed  will  assuredly  have  its  event.  But 
this  is  no  greater  a  necessity,  than  God's  fore- 
knowledge puts  upon  the  event  of  the  thins 
foreknown :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God 
should  not  foreknow  all  thinp  that  shall 
come  to  pass ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible,  if 
God  foreknows  a  thing  shall  come  to  pas^ 
that  that  thing  should  not  come  to  pass.  And 
yet,  I  suppose,  that  none  will  say,  that  €rod*8 
foreknowledge  of  a  man's  actions  does,  by  any 
active  influence,  necessitate  that  man  to  do 
those  actions:  albeit,  that  this  consequence 
stands  unshakeable,  that  whatsoever  Grod  fore- 
knows a  man  will  do,  that  shall  certainly  and 
infallibly  be  done.  Otherwise,  where  is  God's 
omniscience  and  his  infallibilitjr?  He  knows 
the  last  point  to  which  the  will  will  incline 
its  choice;  he  is  beforehand  with  all  futurities, 
and  so  takes  them  into  his  view  with  the 
same  certainty,  as  if  they  were  present  or 
actually  past. 

Now  let  any  one  compare  these  two,  God's 
decree  and  his  foreknowledge,  and  he  will 
find,  that,  as  to  the  event,  the  same  necessity 
.passes  both  upon  the  thing  decreed  and  the 
thing  foreknown.  And  therefore  if  men  will 
confess  that  €rod*s  foreknowledge  does  not  force 
or  push  a  man  upon  the  doing  of  any  thing, 
it  will  follow  also,  that  neither  does  his  de- 
cree.  But  if,  in  the  scanning  of  either,  there 
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occurs  any  difficultv,  to  our  apprehensions 
not  resolvable,  it  is  because  God  is  infinite ; 
and  because  an  infinite  mind,  both  in  its 
knowledge  and  purposes,  proceeds  not  accor- 
ding to  the  methods  and  measures  of  a  finite 
uncterstanding.  And  upon  this  account,  all 
the  argument,  that,  with  so  much  noise  and 
confidence,  are  urged  against  God's  decrees, 
will  be  found  but  popular  and  fallacious,  and 
grounded  upon  the  application  of  men's  ways 
of  actinff  and  apprehending  to  God  ;  and  con- 
sequently tend  to  disprove  God's  infinity,  as 
much  or  more  than  any  thin^;  else. 

Let  no  bold  or  ignorant  smner,  therefore, 
think  to  take  sanctuary  here ;  or  to  allege 
God's  decree  as  an  excuse  for  those  villainies, 
which,  with  full  purpose  and  choice  of  will, 
he  committed.  If  God,  by  the  unsearchable 
counsel  of  his  will,  designs,  foresees,  and 
orders,  what  yet  the  sinner  does  most  freely, 
what  is  that  to  him?  That  alters  not  the 
nature  of  his  action,  any  more  than  if  I  had 
a  design  to  kill  my  enemy,  and  another, 
without  any  knowledge  of  such  a  design  of 
mine,  should  of  his  own  accord  kill  him. 
Would  this  free  him  from  bearing  the  guilt 
of  his  own  action,  and  undergoing  the  de- 
served punishment  of  a  murderer  ?  None  so 
apt  to  babble  about  predestination  and  God's 
decrees,  as  the  illiterate  vulgar ;  and  from 
hence  to  take  reasons  for  what  they  are  to  do. 
But  what  can  warrant  them  to  insist  upon 
mysteries,  when  they  are  called  to  duty  ?  And 
to  pore  and  break  their  brains  upon  the 
hidden  senses  of  a  decree,  when  they  have  the 

Elain  and  intelligible  voice  of  a  precept  ?  God 
ath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil.  He  has  placed  life  and  death 
before  thee.  This  is  the  rule  by  which  thou 
must  stand  or  fall :  and  no  man  will  find, 
that  his  fulfilling  God's  secret  will,  will  bear 
him  out  in  the  breach  of  his  revealed. 

2.  The  influences  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
stars  imprint  nothing  upon  men  that  can 
impel  or  engage  them  to  do  evil :  and  jet 
!  some  are  so  sottish,  as  to  father  their  vices 
I  and  villainies  upon  these :  they  were  bom 
(forsooth)  under  such  a  planet,  and  therefore 
,  they  cannot  choose  but  oe  thieves,  or  whore- 
I  masters,  or  rebels,  all  their  life  after.  But  it 
is  strange,  that  heaven  should  prepare  men 
for  hell,  and  imprint  those  qualities  upon 
them,  that  should  hinder  them  from  ever 
coming  to  heaven.  This  would  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  ffreat  artificer  and  maker  of 
those  bodies,  that  he  should  provide  such 
storehouses  of  mischief,  such  irresistible  con- 
veyers of  the  seeds  of  sin  into  men's  minds. 
To  be  bom  under  any  planet  would  in  this 
ease  be  worse  than  not  to  be  bom  at  all. 
And  to  what  purpose  should  God  allow  men 
the  means  to  save  them,  if  he  places  them 
under  such  an  influence  as  must  certainly 
damn  them  ? 


But  these  are  mere  fopperies  ;  the  fables  and 
follies  of  old  women  and  astrologers,  who  are 
seldom  able  to  give  an  account  of  that  which 
is  under  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
heavens,  that  is,  of  the  air  and  the  elements  ;  ; 
and  upon  the  stock  of  all  their  acquaintance 
with  these  celestial  bodies,  to  secure  us  but 
one  fair  day  a  month  or  two  hence.  It  is  all 
but  confident  conjecture,  and  cheating  re- 
duced to  an  art,  grounded  upon  the  ignorance 
and  credufily  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  always 
willing  t6  be  deceived,  if  any  one  will  but 
take  the  pains  to  deceive  them. 

But  admitting  that  the  heavens  have  an 
influence  and  operation  upon  inferior  bodies, 
and  that  those  glorious  lights  were  not  made 
only  to  be  gazed  upon,  but  to  control  as  well 
as  to  direct  the  lesser  world ;  yet  still  all 
eommunication  between  agent  and  patient 
must  be  in  things  that  hold  some  proportion 
and  likeness  in  their  natures ;  so  that  one 
thing  can  pass  no  impression  upon  another, 
of  a  nature  absolutely  and  in  every  respect 
diverse  from  it,  provided  it  be  also  superior  to 
it ;  and  such  a  thing  is  a  spirit  in  respect  of 
body. 

Upon  which  grounds,  what  intercourse  can 
there  be  between  the  stars  and  a  soul  ?  How 
can  the  sun  or  moon,  or  any  planet,  move  or 
incline  the  will  this  way  or  that  way  ?  and  , 
carry  the  freedom  of  its  choice  to  one  thing 
rather  than  another?  This  is  absurd  and 
unimaginable,  and  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  philosophy  as  well  as  religion.  And 
therefore  let  no  man  think  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  sinning  from  any  such  superior  in- 
fluence ;  it  is  not  that  which  he  sees  over  his 
head,  but  that  which  he  feels  within  his  heart, 
that  he  is  to  look  to.  The  will  scorns  the 
control  of  any  creature,  either  in  heaven  or 
earth  ;  next  under  God  it  is  its  own  master. 
Every  man  is  indeed  to  look  upon  God  as  his 
Saviour ;  but  it  is  himself  only  that  can  be 
his  destroyer. 

3.  Neither  can  any  man  charge  his  sins 
upon  the  constitution  and  temper  of  his  body, 
as  the  proper  cause  of  them.  The  body  was 
made  to  serve,  and  not  to  eommand.  All 
that  it  can  do  is  only  to  be  troublesome ;  but 
it  cannot  be  imperious.  If  the  soul  will  but 
maintain  its  right,  and  resolve  to  keep  the 
throne,  it  may  easily  make  the  fleshly  part, 
not  only  its  subject,  but  its  instrument ;  not 
only  quiet,  but  useful.  They  are  not  the 
humours  of  the  body,  but  the  humours  of 
the  mind,  to  which  men  owe  the  irregularities 
of  their  behaviour. 

The  sensitive  appetites  having  their  situa- 
tion in  the  body,  do  indeed  follow  the  pecu- 
liar complexion  and  temper  of  it :  but  reason 
is  a  thing  that  is  placed  solely  and  entirely  in 
the  soul,  and  so  liepends  not  upon  those  in- 
ferior faculties ;  but  though  it  is  sometimes 
solicited  by  them,  yet  it  is  in  its  power, 
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whether  or  no  it  will  he  prevailed  upon.  And 
for  all  the  noise,  and  hurry,  and  tumult^ 
that  is  often  raised  amongst  them,  yet  rea- 
son, like  the  uppermost  regions  of  the  air,  is 
not  at  all  sul^ect  to  the  disturbances  that 

I  are  below.    And  so  long  as  the  soul  listens 

I  to  reason,  the  inferior  appetites  may  Imw] 
indeed,  but  they  cannot  persuade.  Let  a 
beggar  be  never  so  impudently  craving  and 

.  importunate,  yet  the  door  may  be  shut  against 
him,  and  then  he  must  be  either  quiet,  or 

.  only  troublesome  to  himself. 

,  In  vain  therefore  does  any  man  for  his  ex- 
cuse allege  the  solicitations  of  his  appetites, 
against  the  dictates  of  his  reason  :  it  is  as  if 
in  a  rebellion  a  man  should  act  by  the  sum- 

•  mons  of  a  constable,  against  the  command 
and  proclamation  of  his  prince.   No  man  is 

,  made  an  adulterer,  a  drunkard,  or  an  idle 
person,  hy  his  body  :  his  body  indeed  may 
incline  him  to  be  so,  but  it  is  his  will  only  that 
makes  him  so.  And  be  the  clamours  and  re- 
quests of  appetite  never  so  earnest^  reason 
pas  still  a  negative  voice  upon  them  ;  and  if 
it  shall  be  pleased  but  to  advise  upon  the 
matter,  they  cease  and  are  extinct,  and  can 
never  pass  mto  action. 

If,  indeed,  reason  shall  give  way  to  these 
sensual  motions,  and  take  the  bit  into  its 
mouth,  and  suffer  itself  to  be  rid  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  It  may  be  made  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants, a  slave  and  a  drudge  to  all  the  tyrannies 
of  a  domineering  sensuality.  But  this  will 
be  no  apology  before  God,  who  endued  it  with 
a  perfect  sovereignty,  and  put  the  government 
of  the  whole  soul  into  its  hands. 

And  besides,  there  have  been  some  in  the 
world,  who  by  the  conduct  of  their  reason 
have  made  their  wav  to  virtue,  through  all 
the  disadvantages  of  their  natural  constitution. 
Philosophy  has  done  it  in  many,  and  religion 
may  do  it  in  all.  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
charge  his  sins  upon  that  part  of  himself,  that 
cannot  possibly  sin  without  the  consent  of 
hb  will. 

4.  And  lastly,  to  proceed  yet  higher:  no 
man  can  justlv  charge  his  sins  upon  the  Devil, 
ai  the  cause  of  them  ;  for  God  nas  not  put  it 
Into  the  power  of  our  mortal  enemy  to  ruin 
in  without  ourselves  ;  which  yet  he  had  done, 
had  it  been  in  the  DeviPs  power  to  force  us 
to  till.  The  Devil  can  only  tempt  and  allure, 
Iwt  compel  he  cannot ;  he  may  mveigle,  but 
%e  cannot  command  our  choice  ;  and  no  man 

Sever  suffered  death,  who  did  not  choose 
th  :  the  fisher  may  propose,  and  play  the 
bait  before  the  fish,  but  he  cannot  force  it  to 
■wallow  it.  And  so  whatsoever  the  Devil 
doM^  he  does  by  insinuatiou,  and  not  by- 
eompolsion. 

the  Spirit  of  God  assures  us,  that  he  may 
be  misted,  and  that  upon  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance he  will  fly.  He  never  conquers  any, 
but  those  that  yield  ;  a  spiritual  fort  is  never 


taken  by  force,  but  by  surrender.  And  when 
a  man  is  as  willing  to  be  ruined,  as  he  is  to  -I 
ruin  htm,  it  is  that  that  makes  the  Devil  ' 
triumphant  and  victorious.  How  slily  and  i 
creepingly  did  he  address  himself  to  our  first  ; 
parents!  which  surely  his  pride  would  never 
nave  let  him  do,  could  he  nave  effected  their  , 
downfall  by  force,  without  temptation. 

It  is  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  ^ilt  of  those 
sins  that  the  Devil  tempts  us  to  will  rest  upon  i 
him  ;  but  not  so  as  to  discharge  us.  He  that 
persuades  a  man  to  rob  a  house,  is  guilty  of 
the  sin  he  persuades  him  to,  but  not  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  is  who  committed  the 
robbery  ;  for  it  was  in  his  power,  after  all  the 
other^s  persuasions,  to  have  forborne  the  fact, 
and  to  have  maintained  his  innocence  :  for  no 
man  is  a  thief  or  a  villain  against  his  will. 

In  vain  therefore  do  men  shift  off  their  sins 
upon  the  Devil,  whose  greatest  arts  they  may 
frustrate,  whose  strongest  solicitations  they 
may  make  ineffectual :  for  it  is  in  their 
power  (as  I  may  so  sav)  in  some  respect  to 
make  tlie  Devil  himself  innocent.  But 'still 
the  load  of  all  must  lie  upon  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  he  that  commits,  but  he  that  tempts  to 
sin,  that  must  be  the  sinner.  It  seems  to  be 
with  the  Devil,  in  respect  of  the  disorders  of 
the  soul,  as  it  is  with  the  spleen  in  respect 
of  the  distempers  of  the  body  ;  whatsoever  is 
amiss,  or  indisposed,  the  charge  is  sure  to  lie 
there. 

But  howsoever  men  may  moCk  themselves 
with  such  evasions,  yet  God  will  not  be 
mocked,  who  knows  that  he  left  the  soul  in 
its  own  keeping,  and  made  the  will  free,  and 
not  to  be  forced  :  and  therefore  these  fig-leaves 
will  fall  off,  when  he  shall  come  to  scrutiny 
and  examination.  Every  man  shall  bear  his 
own  burden,  and  the  Devil  himself  shall  have 
but  what  is  his  due. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  parti- 
cular proposed,  namely,  to  shew  and  remove 
the  mistaken  causes  upon  which  men  are  apt 
to  charge  their  sins ;  concerning  which,  before 
I  proceed  any  farther,  I  shall  remark  this  by 
way  of  caution  :  that  though  I  deny  any*  of 
these  to  be  the  proper  causes  of  sin,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  but  that  they  are  often  very 
great  promoters  of  sin,  where  they  meet  with 
a  corrupt  heart  and  a  depraved  will.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  many  thou- 
sands now  in  hell  might  have  gone  thither  in 
a  calmer  and  a  more  cleanly  way  at  least,  had 
they  not  been  hurried  and  pushed  on  by 
impetuous  temptations,  by  an  ill  constitution, 
and  by  such  opportunities  and  circumstances 
of  life,  as  mightily  suited  their  corruption, 
and  so  drew  it  fortt  to  a  pitch  of  acting  higher 
and  more  outrageous  than  ordinary. 

For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  an  ill  mind  in  an 
ill-disposed  body  will  carry  a  man  forth  to 
those  sins,  that  otherwise  it  would  not,  if 
lodged  in  a  body  of  a  better  and  more  beuigu 
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temperament.  As  a  sword  covered  with  rust 
will  wound  much  more  dangerously,  where 
it  does  wound,  than  it  could  do  if  it  were 
bright  and  clean.  And  it  is  also  as  certain, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  Deyil's  suggestions, 
the  bare  corrtiption  of  man's  nature  would 
not  engago  him  in  many  of  those  enormities, 
that  freouently  rage  in  the  lives  of  some  per- 
sons. Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  but  that  the 
circumstances  and  ways  of  life,  that  Provi- 
dence sometimes  casts  men  under,  unavoid- 
ably expose  them  to  those  occasions  of  sin, 
that  entangle  them  in  those  actions,  that  they 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of,  had  they 
lived  free  from  those  occasions. 

All  this  is  very  true  ;  and  therefore,  besides 
those  internal  impressions  of  grace,  by  which 
God  sanctifies  the  neart,  and  effectuall;^  changes 
the  will,  many  are  accountable  to  his  mercy 
for  those  external  and  inferior  assistances  of 
grace.  As,  that  he  restra  ns  the  fury  of  the 
tempter ;  that  he  sends  them  into  the  world 
with  a  well-tempered  and  rightly-disposed 
body  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  casts  the  course  of 
their  life  out  of  most  of  the  snares  and  occa- 
sions of  sin  :  so  that  they  can  with  much  more 
ease  be  virtuous  than  other  men  ;  and  if  they 
sin,  they  sin  merely  unon  the  stock  of  an 
internal,  overflowinff  malice  ;  which  is  instead 
of  a  tempter,  a  devil,  and  all  sinful  occasions 
to  itself. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  where  God  denies  a 
man  these  advantages,  and  casts  him  under 
all  the  foremention^  disadvantages  of  virtue, 
and  decoys  to  sin ;  it  is  yet  most  certain,  that 
they  lav  upon  him  no  necessity  of  sinning. 
The  will  b  still  entire,  and  may  oreak  through 
all  these  impediments:  it  may  be  virtuous, 
though  indeed  at  the  price  of  a  greater  trouble, 
and  a  more  afflicting  endeavour. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  particular ; 
namely,  to  shew,  that  the  propter  and  effectual 
I  cause  of  sin  is  the  depraved  will  of  man,  ex- 

J>re8sed  by  the  apostle  here  under  the  name  of 
,  usi.  The  proof  of  which  is  not  ver^^  difficult ; 
for  all  other  causes  being  removed,  it  remains 
that  it  can  be  only  this.  We  have  the  word 
of  Christ  himself,  that  it  is  from  within,  from 
the  heart,  that  envyings,  wrath,  bitterness, 
adulteries,  fornications,'*  and  other  such  im- 
purities, do  proceed.  To  heap  up  all  the 
.  several  places  of  Scripture  that  bear  witness 
to  this,  would  be  infinite  and  endless :  and 
therefore  supposing  it  sufficiently  clear  from 
Scripture,  that  a  corrupt  will  is  the  sole  cause 
of  all  sinful  actions,  I  shall  endeavour  yet 
farther  to  evince  the  same  by  arguments  and 
reasons. 

1.  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  offiee  of 
the  will,  which  is  to  command  and  govern  all 
the  rest  of  the  faculties;  and  therefore  all 
cHsorder  must  unavoidably  begin  here.  No- 
thing can  be  done  without  a  commission  from 
the  will ;  whereupon,  if  any  thing  be  done 


sinfully,  the  fault  lies  in  him  that  issued  out  , 
the  commission.  The  economy  of  the  powers  i 
and  actions  of  the  soul  is  a  real  government ;  ,; 
and  a  government  cannot  be  defective  without  i 
some  milure  and  defect  in  the  governor. 

2.  The  second  argument  shall  be  taken  from 
every  man's  experience  of  himself  and  his 
own  actions ;  upon  an  impartial  survey  of 
which  he  shall  find,  that  before  the  doing  of 
any  thing  sinful  or  suspicious,  there  passes  a 
certain  debate  in  the  soul  about  it,  whether  ; 
it  shall  or  it  shall  not  be  done  ;  and  after  all  | 
argumentations  for  and  against,  the  last  issue 
and  result  follows  the  casting  voice  of  the 
will.  This  is  that  which  turns  the  balance, 
that  gives  the  fin^  determination,  and  there- 
fore the  guilt  of  every  action  must  inevitably 
rest  here. 

3.  A  third  reason  is  from  this,  that  the 
same  man,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  same 
object,  and  that  under  the  same  circumstances,  ! 
yet  makes  a  different  choice  at  one  time  from  | 
what  he  does  at  another ;  and  therefore  the 
moral  difference  of  actions,  in  respect  of  the  ' 
good  or  evil  of  them,  must  of  necessity  be  re-  = 
solved  into  some  principle  within  him  ;  and  j 
that  is  his  will.   Which  remaining  one  and  ' 
the  same,  according  to  its  own  absoluteness 
and  freedom,  sometimes  turns  itself  to  one 
thing,  sometimes  to  another.  | 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  reason  shall  be  from 
this,  that  even  the  souls  in  hell  continue  to 
sin  ;  and  therefore  the  productive  principle  of 
sin  must  needs  be  the  will. 

The  consequence  appears  from  hence, 
because  those  sins  cannot  possibly  proceed 
from  the  body,  or  the  irregular  motions  of  the 
sensitive  appetite,  since  the  soul  in  this  estate 
is  divided  from  these:  nor  yet  from  the 
temptations  of  the  Devil,  for  he  tempts  only 
that  he  may  bring  the  soul  to  hell ;  but  when 
he  has  it  once  there,  of  a  tempter  he  becomes 
a  tormentor.  Wherefore  they  must  needs 
flow  from  some  principle  inherent  in  the  soul ; 
and  that  is  the  will,  which  is  as  inseparable 
from  the  soul,  as  its  own  substance. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  any  farther  proofis  of 
90  plain  a  truth :  let  these  suffice  to  persuade 
every  man  to  turn  his  eyes  inward,  to  seek 
for  the  traitor  in  his  own  bosom ;  for  here  is 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  those  enormities 
that  stream  forth  in  a  man's  conversation. 
And  therefore  it  is  a  great  vanity  to  declaim 
against  any  thing  without  us,  as  if  we  were 
1^  captive  oy  some  external  force ;  for  neither 
the  flesh,  the  world,  nor  the  Devil,  no,  nor 
all  of  them  together,  could  be  able  to  annoy 
us,  if  our  wills  were  but  faithful  to  us.  Were 
the  "spirit  but  willing,  the  flesh  would  be 
weak"  in  a  good  sense;  and  were  we  but 
**  crucified  to  the  world,  the  world  would  be  as 
much  crucified  to  us."  Nay,  and  lastly,  the 
Devil  himself  would  be  but  a  contemptible 
adversary,  were  he  not  sure  of  a  correspondent, 
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and  a  party  tliat  held  intelligence  with  him, 
in  our  own  breasts.  All  the  blowing  of  the 
fire  put  under  a  caldron  eould  never  make  it 
boil  over,  were  there  not  a  fulness  of  water 
within  it. 

Some  are  so  stupid  as  to  patronize  their  sins 
with  a  plea,  that  they  cannot,  they  have  not 
power  to  do  otherwise ;  but  where  the  will  is 
for  virtue,  it  will  either  find  or  make  power. 
The  truth  is,  men  are  in  love  with  their  vices, 
their  will  is  enthralled,  and  here  is  all  the 
restraint  that  is  put  upon  them  ;  they  suffer 
no  violence,  but  from  delight ;  no  captivity, 
but  from  pleasure.  But  if  a  man  binds  his 
own  hands,  it  will  be  but  a  poor  excuse  to 
plead  that  he  had  no  use  of  them,  when  his 
work  shall  be  required  of  him. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing: 
and  that  is,  to  shew  the  way  by  which  a  cor- 
rupt will,  here  expressed  by  the  name  of  Itut^ 
is  the  cause  of  sin  ;  and  that  is,  by  drawing  a 
man  aside,  and  enticing  him. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these :  it  se- 
duces, or  draws  a  man  aside  ;  it  actually  takes 
himself  from  the  ways  of  duty  :  for  as  in  all 
motion  there  is  the  relinquishment  of  one 
term  before  there  can  be  the  acquisition  of 
another ;  so  the  soul  must  pass  from  its  adhe- 
rence to  virtue,  before  it  can  engage  in  a 
course  of  sin.  It  must  first  be  unfastened, 
and  removed  from  its  former  bottom,  and 
then  it  may  with  ease  be  pitched  upon  any 
other. 

Now  the  first  and  leading  attempt  of  lust, 
is  to  possess  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  loathine 
and  disgust  of  virtue,  as  a  thing  harsh  and 
insipid,  and  administering  no  kind  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  ;  all  the  paths  of  it  are  repre- 
sented as  planted  with  thorns,  as  full  of  hor- 
ror, as  ms^e  up  of  nothing  but  the  severities 
of  discipline,  and  the  rigours  of  unnatural 
abridgments :  and  by  these  means  lust  dis- 
sraoes  and  libels  virtue  out  of  practice ;  it 
Brings  it  out  of  favour  with  the  will  and  the 
iffBctions ;  and  then  we  know  that  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  beins;  out  of  favour  with 
fchem,  is  to  be  laid  aside  by  them. 

This  being  done,  and  toe  mind  clear,  it  is 
low  ready  for  any  new  impression,  and  to 
"eeeive  the  offers  and  proposals  of  vice  :  and 
fim  and  virtue  are  like  other  enemies ;  one 
Mver  supplants  the  other,  but  with  a  design 
0  step  into  its  place  ;  and  amongst  contraries, 
rhen  one  is  drove  out,  the  other  usually  takes 
lOMssion. 

]^vail  but  with  a  man  to  remit  the  prose- 
tttion  of  his  duty,  and  he  lies  open  to  all 
kkras  practices  imaginable  ;  he  offers  his 
tind,  as  it  were,  a  blank  for  sin  to  write  what 
a  pleases  upon  it :  and  seldom  was  it  known. 
Ml  omissions  of  virtue  went  alone,  but  were 
rwoDtly  followed  with  enormous  commis- 
ODtof  sin. 

2.  The  other  course  that  lust  takes  to  en- 
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tangle  a  man  in  sin,  is  by  enticing ;  that  is, 
by  using  arguments  and  rhetoric,  to  set  off 
sin  to  him  with  the  best  advanti^e  and  the 
fairest  gloss. 

And  this  it  does  these  two  following  ways  : 

1.  By  representinff  the  pleasure  of  sin, 
stript  of  all  the  troubles  and  ineonveniencies 
of  sin.  There  is  no  sin  but  is  attended  and 
surrounded  with  so  many  miseries  and  adhe- 
rent bitternesses,  that  it  is  at  the  best  but  like 
a  single  drop  of  honey  in  a  sea  of  gall.  Who 
can  extract  and  fetch  it  out  ?  It  is  to  be  done 
only  by  fkney  and  imaginary  speculation. 
But  when  a  man  comes  to  the  real  instances 
of  practice  and  experience,  he  will  find  the 
bitter  to  intermingle  with  the  sweet,  and  that 
with  a  very  great  predominance  :  he  will  find 
the  sweetness  to  vanish  and  disappear,  and  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  those  unequal  mixtures 
of  sharpness  that  are  conveyed  with  it. 

But  now  it  is  the  act  of  lust,  to  shew  the  , 
quintessence  and  the  refined  part  of  a  sinful  ; 
action,  separate  from  all  its  dregs  and  inde-  j 
cencies,  so  to  recommend  it  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  deluded  sinner.   It  will  present  you  ; 
only  with  the  fair  side,  and  tell  you  what  > 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  you  shall  reap  from  j 
such  or  such  an  action  :  but  it  never  reininds  t 
you  of  the  regret  and  remorse  of  conscience 
that  will  accompany  it ;  of  the  shame  and 
vengeance  that  will  follow  it.   No;  lust  is 
too  skilful  a  sophister,  and  has  at  least  this 
part  of  perfection,  to  conceal  its  imperfections. 

Lust  never  deals  impartially  with  the  choice^ 
so  as  to  confront  the  whole  good  with  the 
whole  evil  of  an  object ;  but  declaims  amply 
and  magnificently  of  one,  while  it  is  wholly 
silent  of  the  other.  And  it  is  observable,  that 
there  are  few  things  that  present  so  entirely 
bad  an  appearance,  but  admit  of  very  plau- 
sible pleas  and  flourishes  of  commendation. 
Sin  prevails  upon  the  affections,  not  so  much 
by  the  suitableness  of  the  thing  proposed,  as 
by  the  art  of  the  proposal. 

As  for  instance,  should  I  tell  a  thirsty  man 
that  I  had  for  him  a  drink  of  a  noble  colour, 
a  quick  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  surely 
there  could  be  nothing  in  this  description  but 
must  raise  and  inflame  his  appetite :  but 
should  I  tell  him  that  it  was  poison  that  was 
of  this  so  rare  a  taste,  colour,  and  smell,  this 
would  be  a  full  allay  to  his  desire,  and  a  suffi- 
cient countercharm  to  all  its  other  alluring 
qualities. 

It  is  no  Question  but  Judas's  covetousness 
addressed  his  sin  to  him  in  this  manner,  and 
struck  his  apprehension  with  the  convenience 
of  having  so  much  money,  and  gaining  it  with 
so  much  ease  ;  but  it  told  him  nothing  of  the 
bhusk  despair  and  the  disastrous  death  that 
was  to  follow  it.  For  had  this  been  offered 
to  his  thoughts  at  the  same  time,  it  is  no 
doubt  but  it  must  have  dashed  the  temptation^ 
and  made  it  cheap  and  contemptible. 
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2.  Lust  entices,  by  representing  that  plea- 
sure that  is  iu  sin  greater  than  indeed  it  is : 
it  swells  the  proportions  of  every  thing,  and 
shews  them,  as  it  were,  through  a  magnify- 
ing-glass,  greatened  and  multiplied  b^  desire 
and  expectation  ;  which  always  exhibit  ob- 
jects to  the  soul,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
would  have  them  be. 

Nothing  cheats  a  man  so  much  as  expecta- 
tion ;  it  conceives  with  the  air,  and  grows  big 
with  the  wind ;  and,  like  a  dream,  it  pro- 
mises high,  but  performs  nothing.  For  the 
truth  is,  even  in  lawful  enjoyments  God  has 
put  an  emptiness,  and  made  it  the  very  speci- 
fic and  inseparable  property  of  the  creature. 
So  that  Solomon,  who  had  both  the  largest 
measure  of  those  enjoyments,  and  of  wisdom 
to  pass  a  right  judgment  upon  them,  has  given 
the  world  a  full  account  and  declaration  of 
their  vanity  and  dissatisfEiction,  upon  the 
credit  of  a  long  and  unparalleled  experience. 
And  if  the  very  condition  of  the  creature  gives 
it  such  a  shortness,  and  hoUowness,  and  dis- 
proportion to  the  desires  of  a  rational  soul, 
even  in  the  most  innocent  and  allowed  plea- 
sures ;  what  shall  we  think  of  the  pleasures 
of  sin,  which  recmve  a  farther  embasement 
and  diminution  from  the  supeiaddition  of  a 
curse? 

They  are  cursed  like  the  earth,  not  only 
with  barrenness,  but  with  briers  and  thorns ; 
there  is  not  only  a  fsllaey,  but  a  sting  in 
them:  and  consequently  they  are  ren&red 
worse  than  nothing; ;  a  reed  that  not  only 
deceives,  but  also  pierces  the  hand  that  leans 
upon  it. 

But  the  exceeding  vanity  of  every  sinful 

1>leasure  will  appear,  by  considering  both  the 
atitude  of  its  extent^  and  the  length  of  its 
duration. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  latitude  or  measure  of 
its  extent :  it  seldom  gratifies  but  one  sense 
at  a  time ;  and  if  it  should  diffuse  an  univer- 
sal enjoyment  to  them  all,  yet  it  reaches  not 
the  better,  the  more  capacious  and  more  ap- 

}>rehen8ive  part  of  man,  his  soul ;  that  is  so 
iar  from  communicating  with  the  senses,  that 
iu  all  their  revels  it  is  pensive  and  melancholy, 
and  afflicted  with  inward  remorses  from  an 
unsatisfied,  if  not  also  an  accusing  conscience* 

2.  And  then,  secondly,  for  its  duration  or 
continuance  :  it  is  but  for  a  moment ;  it  af- 
fects and  leaves  the  sense  in  an  instant,  and 
scarce  afibrds  so  much  scope  as  for  reflection  : 
the  whole  course  of  such  pleasures  passes  like 
a  tale  that  is  told  ;  a  tale,  that,  after  it  is  told, 
proves  a  lie.  How  transient  and  vanishing 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  epicure,  that  expire 
with  a  taste,  and  determine  with  the  poor  and 
momentary  gratifications  of  his  palate !  And 
yet,  who  thinks  he  shares  so  largely  of  the 
pleasures  of  sin  as  he  ? 

But  when  sin  entices,  it  takes  no  notice 
of  these  littlenesses  and  flaws  in  the  enjoy- 


ment: it  speaks  loftily,  and  undertakes 
largely  ;  it  offers  mountains  and  kingdoms, 
and  never  suffers  a  man  to  purchase  a  right 
judgment  of  it,  but  at  the  dear  rate  of  a  disap- 
pointment :  and  then  he  finds  how  those 
offers  sink  and  dwindle  into  nothing ;  and 
what  a  pitiful  skeleton  of  an  enjoyment  that 
is,  that  at  first  dazzled  his  apprehensions  with 
such  glistering  pretences  and  glorious  over- 
tures of  pleasure. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  stand  upon  his 
guard  against  all  the  enticements  of  his  cor- 
ruption, must  fortify  himself  with  this  consi- 
deration, that  sin  never  makes  any  proposal, 
whatsoever  show  of  advantage  it  may  nave, 
but  it  is  with  an  intent  to  abuse  and  deceive 
him.  And  consequently,  that  it  is  an  infinite 
folly  to  seek  for  pleasure  or  satisfaction  but 
in  the  ways  of  duty ;  the  only  thing  that 
leads  and  unites  to  the  great,  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  satisfaction  ;  in  whose  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 
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«*  For  U  ba  people  of  no  undentanding  :  therefore  he  that  made 
tbem  will  not  haTe  mercy  on  tbem,  and  be  tliat  formed 
them  will  ibew  them  no  bToar."  —  Isaiah,  zxvil  11. 

This  chapter  is  one  of  the  eloquent  strains 
of  the  most  oratorical  of  the  prophets,  des- 
cribing a  severe  judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  | 
the  Jews,  in  the  deplorable  destruction  of  ! 
Jerusalem,  the  demolishing  their  stately  I 
buildings,  and  the  wasting  their  pleasant  and  I 
delightful  habitations.   All  this  is  set  down  ! 
in  the  10th  and  11th  verses :  "  The  defcnced  ; 
city  shall  be  desolate  :**  no  defence  or  muni- 
tion can  keep  out  a  judgment,  when  com- 
missioned by  God  to  enter.     "And  the 
habitation  forsaken     when  God  forsakes  a 
place,  the  inhabitants  do  not  stay  long  behind. 
•*  And  there  shall  the  calf  feed,  there  shall  he 
lie  down when  men  forget  their  Maker,  j 
and  d^enerate  into  brutish  affections,  it  is 
but  just  with  him,  that  they,  who  have 
changed  affections  with  beasts,  should  change 
dwellings  with  them  too.     "When  the  | 
boughs  thereof  are  withered,"  &c.    For  the  : 
exposition  of  these  words,  we  must  note, 
that  they  admit  of  a  double  construction  : 

1.  They  may  be  either  understood  literally, 
and  so  they  set  forth  the  destruction  of  Jem-  . 
salem  in  the  devastation  of  the  pleasant  ; 
gardens  and  vineyards;  which  shall  be  left  j 
so  desolate,  that  the  vines  and  trees  shall 
wither,  and  poor  women  shall  come  and 
gather  them  into  bundles,  for  the  making  | 
of  fires  and  heating  ovens.   Thus  we  see  the  I 
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vintage  of  sin,  and  the  clusters  of  Sodom  ; 
they  destroy  the  vines,  and  fire  the  vineyard. 

2.  Another  sense  of  these  words  is  figura- 
tive and  metaphorical ;  and  so  this  expres- 
sion. When  the  boughs  thereof  are  withered, 
they  shall  be  broken  off,"  signifies  thus  much : 
when  the  inhabitants  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins,  when  they  are  spiri- 
tually withered  and  dead,  and  fruitful  to  no 
good  work,  then  they  shall  be  broken  off,  and 
ruined  with  the  heaviest  destruction.  And  to 
aggravate  this  judgment,  to  put  an  edge  upon 
this  misery,  it  is  added  in  the  next  words, 
that  women  shall  come  and  set  them  on 
fire that  is,  a  womanish  and  effeminate 
generation  of  men  (for  such  were  the  Baby- 
lonians) shall  triumph  over  them.  A  hint  of 
their  luxury  we  have  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Joshua ;  it  was  a  Babylonish  garment  that 
enamoured  Achan.  We  know  how  Lucian 
brings  in  Menippus,  speaking  of  Sardana- 
palus,  one  of  the  womanish  kings  of  Baby- 
lon. ^ETirpiyf/ov  fA^  Z  'EpfAii  rigv  2«^d«v«ir«Xov 
x«r«4«/  Ketrd  xcf^g.  Now  a  generous  spirit, 
that  has  the  least  spark  of  honour  and  virility, 
does  not  feel  so  much  smart  in  the  punish- 
rnent^  as  in  the  un worthiness  of  the  hand 
that  does  inflict  it.  And  this  was  the  em- 
phasis of  Samson's  disgrace,  to  be  held  in 
captivity  by  a  woman.  And  it  is  the  height 
and  aggravation  of  this  judgment,  for  men  to 
be  fired  and  destroyed  by  women  ;  the  valiant 
to  be  made  a  prey  to  the  luxurious. 

And  thus  having  described  the  judgment, 
he  does  in  the  next  words  assign  a  reason  of 
it ;  for  it  is  a  people  of  no  understanding.** 
One  would  have  thought  that  ignorance 
fthould  have  excused  the  sin  :  he  that  sins 
out  of  ignorance  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
punished.  Is  any  father  so  cruel,  so  hard- 
nearted,  as  to  disown  and  cast  off  his  son, 
because  he  is  a  fool  ?  No  ;  an  innocent  ig- 
norance excuses  from  sin,  both  before  God 
ftnd  man  :  and  God  himself  will  own  that 
maxim  of  equity,  Ignorantia  excusat  pec- 
eatum."  But  then  there  is  another  sort  of 
ignorance,  which  is  not  an  ignorance  of  an 
smpty  understanding,  but  of  a  depraved  heart ; 
Mich  an  iterance  as  does  not  only  consist  in 
%  bare  pnvation,  but  in  a  corrupt  disposition  ; 
where  the  understanding  is  like  that  sort  of 
blind  serpents,  whose  blindness  is  attended 
tith  much  venom  and  malignity.  This  was 
neh  a  blindness  as  struck  the  Sodomites ; 
liere  was  darkness  in  their  eyes,  and  withal, 
rillainy  in  their  hearts.  There  is  an  igno- 
WDee  that  could  not  be  remedied,  the  schools 
•11  it  an  invincible  ignorance,  and  this  excuses 
ram  sin,  and  that  deservedly  ;  for  this  is  a 
tisn*a  unhappiness,  not  his  fault.  But  there 
I  also  an  afieeted  ifl;norance,  such  an  one  as  is 
ODtracted  by  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  means  ; 
nd  this  is  not  excusing,  but  condemning, 
aeh  a  want  of  understanding  it  was,  that  is 
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here  charged  upon  the  Jews,  as  the  sad  occa- 
sion of  this  woiul  punishment :  for  they  had 
large  and  enriching  means  of  grace ;  the 
mysteries  of  God,  the  arcana  csli,"  were 
intrusted  with  them,  and  explained  to  them  ; 
the  fountains  of  this  great  deep  of  knowledge 
were  broken  up  before  them.  And  in  this 
case  to  be  ignorant ;  in  the  midst  of  liglit  to 
be  in  darkness ;  for  an  Israel  to  have  an  Egypt 
in  a  Goshen ;  this  is  highly  provoking,  and 
may  justly  cause  God  to  lay  hold  on  ven- 
geance. Where,  by  the  way,  we  observe,  that 
some  want  of  understanding;,  some  ignorance, 
is  so  far  from  excusing  sm,  that  it  is  its 
highest  aggravation :  It  is  a  neople  of 
no  understanding :  therefore  he  tnat  made 
them,"  &c. 

Here  we  ought  also  to  note,  in  what  strange 
te rms  God  expresses  his  anger.    It  is  not  said, 
the  Lord,  the  just  God  will  punish  them ; 
this  was  not  so  wonderful :  little  to  be  ex-  i 
pected  from  Grod's  justice  but  a  sinner's  \ 
misery.   No  ;  God  assumes  the  most  endear-  i 
hia  titles,  and  under  them  gives  the  severest 
judgments :  he  joins  the  creator  and  the 
destroyer,  such  expressions  as  almost  confute  , 
one  another  :  he  clothes  himself  in  the  robei 
of  mercy,  and  in  these  pronounces  the  sentence  ] 
of  death  upon  the  sinner.  j 

From  the  words  thus  expUined,  we  may  i 
naturally  deduce  these  two  observations: 

I.  The  relation  of  a  Creator  strongly  en-  ' 
gages  God  to  put  forth  acts  of  love  and  favour  j 
towards  his  creature.  { 

This  is  clear  from  the  strength  of  the  an-  i 
tithesis  in  the  words,    he  that  made  them  { 
will  not  save  them     where,  for  the  advan-  j 
tage  of  the  expression,  it  is  redoubled  ;  **  he 
that  formed  them  will  shew  them  no  favour." 
As  if  he  should  say,  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you  that  your  Creator,  which  very  name 
speaks  nothing  but  bowels  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, should  break  and  ruin,  utterly  confound 
and  destroy  you.    Yet  thus  it  must  be; 
though  the  relation  make  it  strange,  yet  your 
sins  will  make  it  true. 

II.  Sin  does  totally  disensage  God  from  all 
those  acts  of  love  and  goodness  to  the  crea- 
ture, that  the  relation  of  a  Creator  can  engage 
him  to. 

Or  more  clearly  thus : 

There  is  more  provocation  in  sin  for  Grod  to 
destroy,  than  there  is  obligation  upon  him  as 
a  Creator  to  preserve  the  creature. 

Conclusion  the  first,  namely.  That  the  re- 
lation of  a  Creator  strongly  obliges  God,  && 

The  strength  of  this  obfigoment  appears  in 
these  two  considerations: 

1.  That  it  is  natural ;  and  natural  oblige- 
ments,  as  well  as  natural  operations,  are 
always  the  strongest. 

2.  That  God  put  this  obliffement  upon 
himself ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  a  great 
and  a  strong  one :  and  this  is  clear,  because  the 
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relation  of  a  Creator  is,  in  order  of  nature, 
antecedent  to  the  being  of  the  creature ;  which 
not  existing,  could  not  oblige  God  to  create  it» 
or  assume  this  relation. 

There  are  three  engaging  things,  that  are 
implied  in  the  creature's  relation  to  God,  that 
obli^  him  to  manifest  himself  in  a  way  of 
goodness  to  it : 

Isty  The  first  is,  the  extract  or  original  of 
the  creature's  being,  which  is  from  God  him- 
self. It  is  the  nature  of  every  artificer  to 
tender  and  esteem  his  own  work :  and  if  God 
should  not  love  his  creature,  it  would  reflect 
some  disparagement  upon  his  workmanship, 
that  he  should  make  any  thing  which  he  could 
not  own.  God's  power  never  produces  what 
his  goodness  cannot  embrace.  God  often- 
times, in  the  same  man,  distinguishes  between 
the  sinner  and  the  creature  ;  as  a  creature  he 
can  love  him,  while  as  a  sinner  he  does  afflict 
him.  Hence  arises  that  dearuess  between  the 
parent  and  the  child :  what  wonder  is  it  to 
see  him  in  his  father's  arms,  who  before  lay 
in  his  loins  ?  or  to  see  that  child  admitted  to 
the  bosom,  that  before  lav  in  the  womb?  It 
is  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  strange,  unnatural 
disaffection  in  the  ostrich,  that  it  hardens  it- 
self against  its  young  ones.  Job,  xxxix.  16. 
It  has  a  stony  heart  without  love:  a  flint 
without  fire.  God  is  not  a  heathen  god,  a 
Saturn,  to  devour  his  children.  It  casts  an 
obligement  upon  the  very  place  where  we  are 
bom  to  regard  us  ;  and  if  there  be  no  father 
known,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  our  country, 
but  our  parent. 

Now  the  creature's  deriving  its  being  from 
God,  includes  in  it  two  other  endearing  consi- 
derations : 

n.)  It  puts  a  certain  likeness  between  Grod 
and  the  creature.  The  foundation  of  love  is 
laid  in  the  likeness  that  is  between  things : 
now  the  likeness  that  is  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator  consists  in  this,  that  he  has 
taken  it  into  the  participation  and  society  of 
that  great  i)rivilege  of  being  :  and  it  is  in  re- 
spect of  this  that  the  creature  is  a  copy  of 
God,  a  rouffh  draught  of  some  perfection  that 
is  in  his  Maker.  What  is  written  in  a  larffe, 
fair  character  in  him,  is  imprinted  upon  the 
creature  in  a  small.  Now,  although  God 
loathes  and  abominates  any  likeness  that  we 
make  of  him,  yet  he  loves  and  embraces  the 
likeness  that  he  has  drawn  of  himself.  And 
as,  in  resjpect  of  holiness,  it  is  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  it  only  that  God  accepts,  but  he  is 
reader  to  cherish  our  very  breathings  and 
lon^ngs  after  righteousness  ;  he  will  embrace 
punty,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  inclina- 
tion. So  for  the  perfections  of  being  ;  thoaeh 
he  does  absolutely  acquiesce  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  own,  yet  he  does  not  despise  those 
weaker  draughts  of  it,  visible  in  created 
things ;  but  is  ready  to  own  whatsoever  he 
sees  of  himself  in  the  creature :  and,  like  the 
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sun,  can,  with  much  serenity,  behold  bis 
image  in  the  lowest  waters.  Every  thing  has 
a  strong  interest  in  that»  by  which  it  had  its 
being  and  beginning. 

(2.)  Whatsoever  comes  from  God,  by  way 
of  creation,  is  good  ;  and  so,  by  reason  of  the 
native  agreement  that  is  between  that  and 
the  will  of  God,  there  naturally  does  result 
an  act  of  love  :  for  where  there  is  nothing  but 
goodness  on  the  creature's  part,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  love  on  God^s.  Although  the  | 
acts  of  God's  love  do  not  always  presuppose  a  l 
moral  goodness ;  for  he  loves  the  persons  of  i 
the  elect,  while  they  are  unconverted  :  yet  h 
is  probable,  that  the  acts  of  dislike  presuppose 
a  want  of  that  goodness.  Though  a  man  is 
not  always  good  before  God  loves  him,  yet 
many  are  so  favourable  as  to  think,  that  he  is 
always  evil  before  he  hates  him  :  those  espe- 
cially that  are  of  this  judgment,  that  in  the 
very  act  of  man's  reprobation,  God  did  not 
reprobate  him  as  a  man,  but  as  a  sinner. 
Now  the  creature  as  such,  and  immediately- 
issuing  from  the  hands  of  God,  has  no  evil 
cleaving  to  it,  to  provoke  his  detestation  ;  but, 
like  a  sword,  comes  shining  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  artificer,  though  afterward  it  chance  to 
gather  rust.  "God  made  man  upright;" 
however  since,  "he  has  sought  out  to  himself 
many  inventions."  And  this  is  the  first  con- 
sideration that  endears  the  creature  to  God^ 
namely,  the  original  of  its  being. 

2d,  The  second  thing  that  bespeaks  God's 
love  to  the  creature  is,  the  depjendence  of  its 
being  upon  God.  As  the  fruit  is  produced  by 
the  tree,  so  it  hangs  upon  the  tree.  If  by 
creation  the  creature  is  endeared  to  God,  then 
much  more  by  its  dependence  upon  him  ;  for 
this  is  founded  upon  a  continual  creation. 
Every  creature  is  upheld  from  relapsins  into 
nothing,  by  a  continual  influence  of  that 
creative  power  by  which  it  was  made.  A 
moral  dependence  upon  any  one,  that  is,  the 
voluntary  placing  of  all  a  man's  hopes  and 
confidence  upon  the  goodness  of  such  an  one, 
puts  a  strong  obligement  upon  the  wirty  con- 
fided in,  to  employ  the  utmost  of  nis  power 
and  interest  to  preserve  and  defend  that  man. 
For  to  desert  nim  who  relies  upon  me ;  to 
elude  those  hopes,  that  have  no  refuge  but 
myself ;  for  that  reed,  upon  which  1  lean,  to 
pierce  my  hand  ;  this  is  a  thing  that  ordinary 
humanity  would  detest.  But  now  the  natu- 
ral dependence  of  the  creature  upon  God  is 
much  greater,  and  consequently  much  more 
obliging,  than  the  moral  dependence  of  one 
man  upon  another ;  forasmuch  as  that  is 
necessary,  this  voluntary,  and  from  choice. 
If  I  desert  a  man  that  depends  upon  me,  I 
disappoint  his  hopes  ;  but  if  God  forsakes  the 
creature,  he  disappoints  his  being.  Not  to 
give  a  being  to  a  thing,  could  be  no  misery  to 
it ;  because  to  be  miserable,  presupposes  first 
to  be  :  but  when  it  has  a  being,  then  to  desert 
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or  forsake  it,  this  is  a  calamity,  and  an  evil  to 
that  very  existence  of  which  Grod  himself  was 
author ;  and  he  will  not  thus  deal  with  the 
creature  till  he  is  provoked.  The  same  good- 
ness which  did  incite  him  to  make  a  thing 
before  it  was,  certainly,  now  it  is  madeu  will 
'  much  more  oblige  him  to  preserve  it.  Not  to 
beget  a  child,  could  be  no  injury  to  it ;  but 
when  it  is  begot,  and  bom,  to  deny  it  food 
and  education,  this  is  an  inhuman,  an  un- 
fatherly  temper.  He  tliat  does  not  provide 
for  his  family,"  the  Spirit  of  God  counts  him 
"worse  than  an  infidel,"  (I  Tim.  v.  8  ;)  and 
the  reason  is,  because  his  family  has  a  depen- 
dence upon  him.  The  creature's  dei)ending 
upon  God,  engages  him  to  uphold  it  with  love 
and  mercy.  A  poor  empty  bladder,  if  we 
rely  upon  it,  will  keep  us  from  sinking :  if 
we  hold  fast  upon  any  thing,  it  will  rescue  us 
from  falling.  He  "that  took  Israel,  as  an 
ea^le  does  her  young,  and  bore  him  upon  his 
wings,"  (as  it  is  elegantly  expressed,  Deut. 
xxxii.  11,)  would  he,  think  you,  without 
cause,  have  let  him  fall?  This  we  may  be 
assured  of,  that  those  impressions  of  love  and 
compassion  that  are  in  us,  are  also  in  God  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  they 
are  infinite. 

8.  The  third  consideration  that  engages  the 
love  of  God  to  the  creature  is  this  ;  that  the 
end  of  the  creature's  being  is  God's  glory. 
Kow  God,  that  loves  his  own  glory,  must 
needs  also  respect  the  instrument  that  advances 
it.   There  is  no  artificer,  that  intends  a  work, 
that  would  break  his  tools.   Why  does  a  man 
.eDder  and  r^rd  his  servant,  but  because  he 
8  for  his  use  f  The  ability  and  aptness  of  the 
ireature  for  the  serving  of  God's  use,  does 
nduce  God  so  far  to  preserve  him.   For  he 
hat  has  a  rational  respect  to  the  end,  must  of 
^eessity  bear  a  suitable  affection  to  the 
leans.   The  being  of  the  creatures  stands  re- 
tted by  the  tie  of  a  natural  connection  to 
rod's  glory ;  they  are  the  materials  of  his 
raise.   Hence  we  have  the  business  excel- 
Qtly  stated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (chap. 
Kxviii.  18,  19,)  "  The  grave  cannot  praise 
lee ;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  :  they  that 
>  down  to  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth. 
Im  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee." 
id's  fflory  is  the  motto  inscribed  upon  every 
aated  bein^; ;  and  wheresoever  God  reads, 
y  owns  this  superscription.   It  is  all  the 
Store  has,  under  Grod's  hand  and  seal,  to 
nr  for  its  life.   As  God  stampt  a  mark  upon 
In  to  secure  him  from  men,  so  it  is  this 
it  seeures  us,  in  respect  of  God.  Whatsoever 
!  9X9,  we  are  not  our  own,  but  his.   We  are 
nature  servants  to  the  interest  of  his  glory  ; 
I  if  my  life,  my  actions  are  devoted  to  such 
one's  service^  I  may  very  well  claim  a 
intenance  from  him  whose  interest  I  serve, 
d  thus  much  of  the  third  thing  that  en- 
la  Qod's  love  to  the  creature,  namely,  the 


designation  of  its  being  fur  the  use  of  his 
glory.  ( 
11.  I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition,  to  • 
shew  how  sin  disengages  and  takes  off  God  i 
from  all  those  acts  of  favour,  that  the  relation  I 
of  a  creation  engaged  him  to. 

1.  It  turns  tl^t  which,  in  itself,  is  an 
obligation  of  mercy,  to  be  an  aggravation  of  j 
the  offsnoe.  True  it  is,  to  make  a  creature, 
to  give  it  being  upon  a  rational  ground,  is  an 
argument  of  love.  But  for  a  creature  to  sin 
against  him  from  whom  it  had  its  whole 
being ;  and  that  a  puny  creature,  the  first- 
bom  of  nothing,  a  piece  of  creeping  clay,  one 
whom,  as  God  created,  so  he  might  uncreate  , 
with  a  breath  ;  for  such  an  one  to  fly  in  his 
Creator's  face  !  this  gives  a  deeper  die  to  sin  ; 
this  makes  it  ten  times  more  sinful.  What, 
my  son !  the  son  of  my  womb !  the  son  of  my 
vows !  dost  thou  give  thy  strength  to  women  r 
What,  my  creature  !  the  work  of  my  hands  ! 
the  product  of  my  power !  and  the  object  of  . 
my  eare  !  dost  thou  sin  against  me  1  dost  thou  ' 
dishonour  me?  The  treason  of  an  Absalom,  | 
the  stab  of  a  Brutus,  is  doubled  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  near  a  relation.  The  nearer 
the  party  that  offends,  the  distance  is  so  much 
the  wider.  "Nemo  tam  prope,  tam  pro- 
culque  none  so  near  in  respect  of  alliance, 
none  so  far  off  in  respect  of  the  ofienoe. 
Between  friends,  the  same  friendship  that 
passes  by  some  affronts,  heightens  others.  It 
IS  the  cause  why  some  are  pardoned,  and  why 
some  cannot,  ought  not  to  oe  pardoned.  Such 
an  one  speaks  slightly  of  me,  but  my  friend- 
ship pleads  his  pardon ;  yes,  but  he  endea- 
voured to  take  away  my  life,  my  reputation ; 
the  same  friendship  speaks  this  injury  un- 
prdonable:  (Psalm  Iv.  12, 13,)  "If  it  had 
been  an  enemy,  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  it 
was  thou,  mine  equal,  mine  a5M]uaintanoe.'' 
The  relation  of  a  Creator  is  always  very 
strong,  and  before  sin,  this  strength  appears 
in  love  ;  but  after  sin,  the  same  strengjth  vents 
itself  in  revenge.  Where  it  meets  with  holi- 
ness, it  protects  ;  where  it  meets  with  sin,  it 
destroys  ;  as  the  same  wind  that  carries  a  ship 
well  ballasted,  if  ill  rigged  or  accoutred,  it 
drowns  it.  The  same  strength  of  constitution 
that  keeps  off  diseases  from  the  body,  when  it 
comes  to  be  infected,  and  to  comply  with  a 
disease,  quickens  its  dissolution.  The  same 
argument  that  proves  this  assertion,  by  a 
subtle  inversion  of  the  terms,  will  prove  the 
contrary.  The  same  relation  of  a  Creator, 
that  endears  Grod  to  the  innocent,  fires  him 
against  a  sinner.  God  looks  upon  the  soul, 
as  Amnon  did  upon  Tamar :  wnile  it  was  a 
virffin,  he  loved  it ;  but  now  it  is  deflowered, 
he  hates  it.  We  read  in  the  law,  that  he  that 
cursed  his  father  was  to  be  stoned  to  death : 
we  do  not  read,  that  if  he  had  cursed  another, 
he  had  been  dealt  withal  so  severely.  One 
would  have  thought,  that  the  nearness  of  a 
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father  would  have  saved  him  ;  but  it  was  this 
alone  that  condemned  him.  Build  not  there- 
fore upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  a  false 
surmise  of  God*s  mercy  as  a  Creator ;  for  this 
relation  is  (as  I  may  so  speak ^  indifferent, 
and  may  be  determined,  as  to  its  influence, 
either  to  be  helpful  or  destructive,  according 
to  the  ffoodness  or  badness  of  the  creature. 
While  thou  doest  well,  it  will  embrace  thee ; 
but  upon  the  least  transgression,  it  will  con- 
found thee.  The  same  sword  that  now  hangs 
by  thy  side,  and  defends  thee,  may  be  one 
day  brought  to  run  thee  through. 

2.  Sin  disengages  €rod  from  shewing  love 
to  the  creature,  by  taking  away  that  similitude 
that  is  between  Grod  and  him  ;  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  was  one  cause  of  that  love. 
The  creature,  indeed,  still  retains  that  resem- 
blance of  God,  that  consists  in  being ;  but  the 
greatest  resemblance,  that  consists  in  moral 
perfections,  this  is  totally  lost  and  defaced.  A 
mere  existence  or  being  is  an  indifferent  thing, 
(it  is  a  rasa  tabula,)  that  may  be  coloured  over 
with  sin  or  holiness  ;  and  accordingly  it  re- 
ceives its  value  from  these ;  as  a  picture  is 
esteemed  not  from  the  materials  upon  which 
it  is  drawn,  but  from  the  draught  itself.  Holi- 
ness elevates  the  worth  of  the  being  in  which 
it  is,  and  is  of  more  value  than  the  being  it- 
self. As  in  scarlet,  the  bare  dye  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  cloth.  Sin  debases  the  being  in 
which  it  is  ;  and  makes  the  soul  more  unlike 
God,  in  respect  of  its  qualities,  than  it  is  like 
him  in  respect  of  its  substance.  It  is  not  the 
alliance  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  resem- 
blance of  virtue,  that  makes  the  greatest  like- 
ness between  the  father  and  the  son.  Con- 
sanguinity and  likeness  of  features  will  not 
so  much  incite  him  to  love,  as  a  dissimilitude^ 
bjr  reason  of  vice,  will  cause  him  to  disinherit 
him.  Better  have  no  son,  than  a  prodigal, 
profane,  unclean  son  ;  better  not  to  be  a  man, 
than  an  irreligious  man  ;  better  an  innocent 
nothinff,  than  a  sinful  being.  God  has  shed 
some  of  his  perfections  upon  the  natural  fabric 
of  the  soul,  in  that  he  made  it  a  spiritual, 
immaterial  substance,  refined  from  all  the 
dross  of  hodj  and  matter :  but  the  chief  per- 
fection of  It  consisted  in  this,  that  he  did 
adorn  it  with  holiness.  As  the  temple  of 
Solomon  was  glorious,  because  built  with 
cedar;  but  its  chief  magnificence  was  the 
overlaying  it  with  gold.  But  now,  when  this 
part  of  God*s  image  is  blotted  out,  he  cannot 
read  his  likeness  in  the  soul*s  other  perfections. 
Be  the  soul  ever  so  spiritual  in  its  substance, 
yet  if  it  be  carnal  in  its  affections ;  be  it  ever 
so  purified  from  the  grossness  of  body,  jet  if 
it  be  polluted  with  the  corruption  of  sin  ;  it 
has  nothing  to  shew  why  Uod  should  not 
disown  it,  even  to  its  eternal  perdition.  If 
we  meet  with  a  letter  drawn  over  with  filthy, 
scurrilous,  unbecoming  lines,  the  fineness  of 
the  paper  will  not  rescue  it  from  the  fire.  It 
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is  not  thy  strength,  thy  wit,  thy  eloquence, 
that  God  so  much  regards  ;  these  indeed  may 
adorn  thee,  but  it  is  thy  holiness  that  must 
save  thee.  A  sinner  appearing  before  God, 
adorned  with  the  greatest  confluence  of  natu- 
ral endowments,  is  like  Agag  presenting  him- 
self to  Samul  in  his  costly  robes  :  the  richness 
of  his  attire  could  not  compound  fur  the  vile- 
ness  of  his  person.  When  those  glorious 
pleas  shall  be  produced  in  the  court  of  heaven  ; 
"  We  have  prophesied,  we  have  cast  out  devils, 
we  have  wrought  wonders God  shall  answer 
them  with  one  word,  weightier  than  them  all, 
but  "  ye  have  sinned."  Howsoever  we  flatter 
ourselves,  and  misjudge  of  things,  yet  Grod 
will  overlook  all  the  natural  perfections  of 
the  soul,  and  punish  us  for  want  of  moral. 

9,  Sin  discharges  Grod  from  shewing  love 
to  the  creature,  by  taking  ofi"  the  creature 
from  his  dependence  upon  God.  I  know  it 
cannot  dissolve  its  natural  dependence :  for 
"in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  (Acts,  xvii.  28,)  whether  we  will  or 
no.  But  our  moral  dependence,  which  is  a 
filial  reliance  and  recumbency  upon  Grod,  this 
it  destroys.  For  in  sin  the  creature  quits  his 
hold  of  God,  and  seeks  to  shift  for  himself,  to 
find  his  happiness  within  the  centre  of  his 
own  endeavours,  totally  departing  and  apos- 
tatizing from  God  ;  for  sin  is  properly  defined, 
"  aversio  a  Creatore  ad  creaturam."  It  was 
an  absolute,  independent  happiness  that  was 
aimed  at  in  the  first  sin,  which  made  it  so 
detestable.  Our  first  parents,  they  would  be 
as  gods,  they  would  have  an  aWapKuth  a  self- 
sufficieuce ;  they  would  stand  upon  their  own 
bottom,  without  the  support  of  divine  in- 
fluence ;  they  would  fetcn  all  their  happiness 
from  within,  without  repairing  to  the  bounty 
of  Providence.  Now  when  the  creature  de- 
pends upon  God,  and  ^et  scorns  to  own  this 
dependence;  but  in  a  high  strain  of  arrogance 
would  derive  his  satisfaction  entirely  from 
himself ;  this  is  the  highest  provocation.  For 
one  to  live  upon  an  alms,  and  yet  to  scorn  an 
alms  ;  to  be  a  proud  beggar  ;  through  weak- 
ness to  lean  upon  another,  and  ^t  through 
pride  to  pretend  to  go  alone:  this  is  odious  i 
and  insufferable  ;  a  temper  made  up  of  those  1 
two  abominable  ingredients,  pride  and  in-  i 
gratitude.  He  that  pretends  to  live  upon  his  1 
own  means,  does  not  deserve  the  continuance  ! 
of  his  pension  :  he  that  will  not  acknowledge 
his  felicity  from  his  Creator,  deserves  to  lose  i 
it.  If  we  depart  and  quit  our  reliance  upon  ! 
God,  it  is  but  equitable  for  him  to  let  go  his 
hold  of  us ;  if  we  desire  to  be  miserable,  can 
we  blame  him,  if  he  punisheth  us  with  the 
answer  of  our  own  desires?  Grod  is  not  so 
married  to  us  by  creation,  but  if  we  leave  him 
voluntarily,  it  may  be  the  just  cause  of  a  per- 
petual divorce.  Yea,  sin*  proceeds  so  far,  as 
that  although  the  creature  cannot  dissolve  its 
natural  dependence  upon  God,  yet  there  is 
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nothing  that  it  desires  more,  and  it  proceeds 
to  attempt  it  as  far  as  it  is  able,  that  is,  in  a 
wish.  What  would  the  damned,  forlorn 
spirits  give  to  wring  themselves  out  of  God's 
hand  by  annihilation?  What  would  the 
devils  give  for  a  full  discharge  from  their 
I  being?  Job  speaks  the  natural  desire  of  a 
tormented  sinner;  (Job,  vi.  8,  9,)  **  Oh  that  I 
might  have  my  request ;  and  that  God  would 
^nt  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for !  even  that 
it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me  !*'  And 
thus  we  see  how  sin  takes  off  the  creature 
from  its  dependence  upon  God :  first,  in  the 
commission  of  sin,  he  lot  eo  his  dependence, 
as  to  his  confidence  ;  and  then  in  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  he  would  willingly  let  it  go,  as 
to  his  very  being. 

4.  Sin  disengages  the  love  of  God  to  the 
creature,  because  it  renders  the  creature  use- 
less, as  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Things,  whose  essence  and  being  stand  in  re- 
lation to  such  an  end,  have  their  virtue  and 
value  from  their  fitness  to  attain  it.  £very 
thing  is  ennobled  from  its  use,  and  debased 
as  far  as  it  is  useless.   As  long  as  a  man  con- 
tinues an  instrument  of  God's  glory,  so  long 
his  title  to  life  and  happiness  stands  sure,  and 
no  longer.   But  now,  sm  in  scripture,  and  in 
God*s  account,  is  the  death  of  the  soul ; 
{£phe8.  ii.  1,)  "  We  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins."   Now  death  makes  a  thinp^  utterly 
useless,  because  it  renders  it  totally  inactive; 
and  in  things  that  are  naturally  active,  that 
which  deprives  them  of  their  action,  bereaves 
them  of  tneir  use.   The  soul,  by  reason  of  sin, 
is  unable  to  act  spiritually  ;  for  sin  has  dis- 
ordered the  soul,  and  turned  the  force  and 
edge  of  all  its  operations  against  God :  so  that 
now  it  can  bring  no  glory  to  God  by  doing, 
but  only  by  suffering,  and  being  made 
miserable.   It  is  now  unfit  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  fit  only  to  endure  his  strokes.  It 
'S  incapable,  by  any  active  communion,  or 
converse  with  him,  to  enjoy  his  love,  and  a 
)roper  object  only  to  bear  his  anger  and 
«venge.    We  may  take  the  case  in  this 
imilitude :  A  physician  or  chirurgeon  has  a 
^ant;  while  this  servant  lives  honestly 
rith  him,  he  is  fit  to  be  used,  and  to  be  em- 
k>yed  in  his  occasions ;  but  if  this  servant 
lould  commit  a  felony,  and  for  that  be  con- 
emned,  he  can  then  be  actively  serviceable 
»  him  no  longer ;  he  is  fit  only  for  him  to 
iiaect,  and  make  an  object  upon  which  to 
lew  the  experiments  of  his  skill.   So  while 
•Q  was  yet  innocent,  he  was  fit  to  be  used 
id  employed  by  God  in  a  way  of  active 
ledience  :  but  now  having  sinned,  and  being 
Qtenoed  by  the  law  to  death  as  a  malefactor, 
is  a  fit  matter  only  for  God  to  torment, 
d  shew  the  wonders  of  his  vindictive 
itice  upon.   In  short,  sin  has  unframed  the 
me  of  the  whole  man  ;  it  has  made  all  the 
imbers  and  Acuities  of  his  body  and  soul 


weapons  of  unrighteousness,  and  placed  thecr 
in  open  defiance  against  Gud.  But  now  God 
mad»  the  world,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  tc 
display  the  riches  of  his  glory,  and  he  con- 
tinues it  to  this  day  to  advance  his  great 
name,  and  for  no  other  cause.  And  it  is  very 
probable  (which  is  worth  our  observation) 
that  if  other  creatures  should  bring  no  more  . 
^lory  to  God,  within  the  sphere  of  their  act-  i 
ings,  than  man  does,  that  tno  world  could  not 
stand,  but  would  certainly  provoke  God  to 
throw  it  back  into  confusion.  So  long  there-  . 
fore  as  man  continues  in  sin,  he  is  a  useless 
lump,  a  bunlen  to  God  that  made  him,  and 
to  the  earth  that  bears  him,  an  usurper  of  his 
being,  and  a  devourer  of  the  creatures  that  do 
God  more  honour  and  service  than  himself, 
not  able  to  think,  speak,  or  do  any  thing  for 
his  glory.  And  can  God  preserve  such  a 
creature  with  any  credit  to  his  goodness? 
Will  he  strain  the  riches  of  his  mercy  to  the 
damage  of  his  honour?  Man  would  provide  , 
for  his  credit  better  than  so  ;  certainly  there-  ' 
fore  the  wise  God  will  much  more.  | 
Applieatum.  —  First  use,  is  to  obviate  and  i 
take  off  that  usual  and  common  argument,  ' 
that  is  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  the  i{[no- 
raut,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  knowing ; 
that  certainly  God  would  never  make  them  to 
destroy  them :  and  therefore,  since  he  has 
made  them,  they  roundly  oondade  that  he 
will  not  destroy  them.  Erasmus  said,  that  he 
could  not  presume  so  far  as  to  hope  for  heaven; 
but  he  thought  God  wta  too  merciful  to  send  i 
him  to  hell.  Now  the  very  desi^  of  the 
Spirit,  in  these  words,  is  to  anticipate  and 
forestall  this  objection,  which  he  knew  was 
apt  to  rise  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who  upon 
the  hearing  of  Grod's  fiery  judgments,  are 
ready  to  shelter  themselves  under  such  poor, 
gr  undless  considerations.  How  does  a  poor 
soul  strive  to  dispute  and  baffle  itself  into  this 
persuasion  !  but  now  feeble  and  inconsequent 
are  all  his  arguments  1  God  made  thee,  and 
formed  thee :  true ;  but  since  thou  hast  sinned 
against  so  dear  a  relation,  this  very  thing  is  an 
argument  that  he  should  destroy  thee :  God 
has  imprinted  his  image  upon  thee,  but  sin 
has  defaced  it.  God  is  the  potter,  and  then 
the  vessel ;  but  when  the  potter  has  made  a 
vessel,  if  it  chance  to  leak,  or  get  a  crack, 
the  very  same  hand  that  made  it,  will  break 
it  in  pieces.  Thou  art  God's  possession,  a 
creature  designed  for  his  use :  true ;  but  sin 
has  made  thee  totally  useless.  Thy  soul  was 
made  a  habitation  for  God  himself :  but  sin 
and  Satan  have  got  it  in  possession  :  and 
when  a  house  or  castle  is  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  the  very  owner  himself  will  set  it  on 
fire.  As  long  as  thou  dost  remain  entire,  thou 
mayest  have  recourse  to  God,  and  he  will  re- 
ceive and  own  thee  upon  this  score,  that  thou 
art  his  workmanship  ;  but  if  broken  and  de- 
filed through  sin,  he  will  not  own  thee  upon 
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this  account.  As  when  a  man  makes  and 
sells  a  watch,  while  it  is  entire  we  may  return 
it,  and  he  will  own  it,  because  he  made  it ; 
but  when  it  is  broke,  there  is  no  returning  it ; 
though  it  were  of  his  own  making,  yet  he 
will  not  receive  it.  All  the  wheels,  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  they  are  disordered  and  broke ; 
all  the  motions  of  it  are  depraved ;  and  can 
God,  who  made  nothing  but  what  was  good, 
who  gave  every  thing  its  due  and  exact  pro- 
portion, acknowledge  and  embrace  sucn  a 
piece  of  disorder?  A  child  may  be  so  dis- 
figured and  deformed,  and  changed  from  its 
native  visage  by  some  diseases,  that  the  very 
father  may  not  know  it,  but  pass  it  by  as 
none  of  his.  We  can  now  shew  nothing  but 
the  ruins  of  our  creation,  the  just  argument 
of  our  shame  before  God  ;  but  not  at  all  the 
matter  of  our  plea.  We  can  say,  indeed, 
Here  stood  God's  image,  these  understandings 
were  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  these  hearts  were 
the  entertaining  rooms  of  Christ,  these  bodies 
were  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but, 
alas!  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  but  a 
"  miserum  est  felicem  fuisse  ?"  Does  former 
holiness  excuse  present  impiety?  Because 
€rod  embraced  us  in  our  purity,  must  he  love 
us  in  our  sins  ?  Is  any  person  in  love  with  a 
face  because  it  was  b^utiful  heretofore? 
Now,  the  reasons,  I  conceive,  from  whence 
men  frame  these  kind  of  objections,  may  be 
these  two : 

1.  A  self-love,  and  aproneness  to  conceive 
some  extraordinary  perfection  in  themselves, 
which  may,  as  I  may  so  speak,  compound  for 
their  misdemeanours.  Certainly,  says  the 
proud  heart,  God  could  not  be  without  the 
service  and  attendance  that  he  receives  from 
me  ;  he  could  not  well  want  that  revenue  of 
honour  that  he  receives  from  my  prayers  and 
praises.  Though  I  may  have  slipt  and  sinned, 
yet  the  excellency  of  my  being  will  out- 
weigh the  merit  of  my  sin  :  not  at  all  con- 
sidering, why  it  should  not  be  as  easy  for  God 
to  create  a  new  innocent  world,  as  to  preserve 
an  old  sinful  one.  It  is  natural  for  every 
carnal  heart,  upon  the  commission  of  sin,  in- 
stead of  repenting  for  sin,  to  look  out  for 
some  good  in  itself  that  may  countervail  the 
sin.  When  it  lays  its  sins  in  one  balance, 
it  will  lay  its  perfections  in  the  other.  If  it 
must  acknowledge  its  moffna  vitioy  it  will 
take  shelter  here  by  opposing  non  minorei  vir- 
tuUt.  What  is  spoke  ot  true,  evan^lical  love, 
may  in  another  sense  be  said  of  this  self-love, 
that  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  The 
soul  will  never  view  any  of  its  sinful  actions, 
but  through  those  that  are  religious ;  and  we 
may  be  very  confident,  that  many,  by  reflect- 
ing upon  some  of  their  jood  performances, 
have  even  by  them  been  imboldened  to  sin, 
thinking  that  those  have  set  them  so  far  be- 
forehand with  God,  that  the  delinouency  of 
a  few  sins  may  well  be  tolerated.  Question- 


less the  Pharisee  could  not  have  devoured 
widows'  houses  with  so  good  an  appetite,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  long  prayers.  And  it  is  as 
little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  we  may  ascribe 
it  to  the  persuasion  that  many  have  of  their 
piety  ana  regeneration,  that  they  dare  give 
their  consciences  scope  to  practise  as  they  do  ; 
and  by  their  actions  so  notoriously  to  confute 
their  professions.  Thus  the  soul  is  apt  to 
deck  and  paint  itself,  as  Jezebel  did,  upon  the 
approach  of  Jehu  ;  and  then  presently  to  im- 
agine that  God  would  fall  in  love  with  it. 
But  now  the  Spirit  of  God  is  no  where  more 
full,  than  in  the  beating  down  this  proud  self- 
esteem  ;  to  this  intent  it  expresses  the  most 
exact  of  our  services  by  the  vilest  of  things  ; ' 
in  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  6,  all  our  righteousness  is 
compared  to  "filthy  rags;"  and  in  Ezekiel, 
xvi.  5,  6,  the  sinner  in  his  natural  condition 
is  presented  wallowing  and  "poHute<i  in  his 
blood,  to  the  loathing  of  his  person/'  And 
can  we  think  that  these  are  such  amiable 
objects  in  God's  eye?  Can  filth  and  pollu- 
tion afford  any  thing  that  may  enamour  God's 
affections?  If  a  sinner  did  but  dwell  upon 
the  serious  meditation  of  his  exceeding  vile- 
ness  by  reason  of  sin,  he  would  never  be  able 
to  entertain  the  least  thought  of  meriting  ac- 
ceptance before  God. 

2.  The  second  reason  is,  our  readiness  to 
think  that  God  is  not  so  exceeding  jealous  of 
his  honour,  but  he  may  easily  put  up  the 
breach  of  it,  without  the  ruin  of  his  creature. 
Nay,  we  are  even  apt  to  doubt,  whether  or  no 
our  sins  make  any  breach  upon  it  at  all.  For, 
alas!  his  honour  is  above  the  reach  of  our 
sins ;  his  glory  is  so  solid  and  entire,  that  as 
it  is  not  capable  of  receiving  any  addition 
from  our  choicest  services,  so  neither  of  suffer- 
ing any  diminution  from  our  vilest  impieties ; 
neither  our  goodness  norour  evil  doesextend  to 
him.  If  we  do  well,  what  is  he  the  better?  and 
i  f  we  sin,  he  is  not  at  all  the  worse.  We  know 
the  very  heavens  have  this  royal  property,  to 
be  impassible  from  any  thin^  that  is  below. 

And  moreover,  what  is  this  sin  ?  Is  it  not  a 
mere  privation  ?  a  nothing?  so  weak,  so  low,  | 
that  we  cannot  ascribe  any  active  influence  or  i 
operation  to  it?   And  shall  such  a  nothing,  I 
such  a  mere  deficiency,  be  expiated  by  nought  { 
under  the  eternal  rum  of  an  immortal  soul  ? 
Is  this  such  a  thine,  for  which  God  should 
keep  an^er  for  ever?  especially  since  it  is  that 
which  Jives  him  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
the  glorifying  his  dearest  attribute,  his  mercy. 
For  the  proper,  formal  act  of  mercy  is  to 
pardon  and  to  spare :  and  if  the  creature  had 
not  sinned,  how  could  God  have  pardoned  ? 
Such  reasoning  as  these  the  soul  is  apt  to 
mutter  out  against  God.   Hence  it  is  that  God 
so  often  in  Scripture  sets  his  face  against  this 
imagination  ;  he  tells  us  over  and  over,  that 
"he  is  a  jealous  God,"  (Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv. 
14 ;)  and  "that  he  will  in  no  wise  acquit  the 
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^ilty,"  (NahaiDy  i.  3.)  Shall  a  poor,  mortal 
man,  the  best  of  whose  glory  is  but  a  fading 
flower,  I  say,  shall  he  stand  so  upon  the  punc- 
tilios of  his  credit,  as  to  vindicate  the  least 
breach  of  his  reputation  with  duel  and  blood- 
shed ?  and  shall  not  the  ereat  God  vindicate 
his  honour  with  fire  and  sword  against  all 
transgressors  ?  We  shall  one  day  see,  that  it 
is  not  so  easj  a  matter  to  escape  God's  re- 
venging justice  for  sin. 

But  now  to  clear  off  all  these  picas  and  ob- 
jections of  men,  I  shall  state  and  answer  this 
question,  namely,  — 

Whence  is  it,  that  the  ofience  of  a  child 
against  a  parent  does  not  disengage  him  from 
acting  according  to  the  relation  of  a  father  ?  I 
speak  of  ordinary  ofiences  ;  for  there  are  some 
that  do,  as  it  were,  even  dissolve  this  relation, 
as  has  been  already  specified  in  him  that 
cursed  his  father,  that  was  incorrigible,  (Deut. 
xxi.  20.^  In  this  case,  the  hand  of  the  parent 
was  to  oe  first  upon  him,  both  in  his  accusa- 
tion and  execution.  But  now,  for  ordinary 
offSenoes,  whence  is  it,  that  a  father  ought  not 
upon  these  to  cast  off  a  child  ?  And  yet,  the 
least  offence  asainst  God  so  far  dissolves  the 
relation,  as  to  discharge  him  from  manifesting 
liimself  in  any  further  acts  of  goodness  to- 
wards the  creature ;  notwithstanding  the 
mercies  of  God  are  infinitely,  inconceivably 
greater  than  the  most  tender  compassions  of 
an  earthly  father. 

In  answer  to  this,  to  omit  this  considera- 
tion, that  a  man  owes  infinitely  more  to  God 
than  to  an  earthly  father,  even  in  respect  of 
those  things  that  he  received  from  his  rather ; 
God  gave  him  his  life,  the  parent  only  con- 
veyed it.  And  shall  we  owe  as  much  to  the 
casket  that  brought  the  jewel,  as  to  the  friend 
that  sent  it? 

But  I  say,  to  pass  by  this, 

1.  The  reason  that  every  ordinary  offence 
Joes  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the  love  of  his 
father,  as  it  does  the  creature  to  the  protection 
and  favour  of  his  Creator,  is  not  from  the 
obliging  nature  of  that  relation  beyond  the 
other,  but  from  the  law  and  command  of 
God  ;  which,  on  this  side,  commands  men  to 
exercise  a  mutual  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
so  much  more  obliges  the  father  freely  to  for- 
give his  son  :  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  law 
says,  that  the  soul  that  has  sinned,  it  shall 
die."  So  that  God  cannot,  upon  the  same 
terms,  forgive  a  sinner  :  there  is  a  word  gone 
out  a^inst  him. 

2.  Every  offence  of  a  child  against  a  parent, 
though  it  immediately  strikes  him,  yet  it  is 
ultimately  resolved  not  into  him,  but  into  God, 
of  whose  righteous  command  and  law  it  is  a 
breach  and  violation.  But  every  ofibnce  against 
Grod  is  ultimately  resolved  into  God,  and  no 
other.  And  therefore  a  father  is  not  so  much 
concerned  in  an  injury  offered  him  by  his  son, 
as  God  in  the  offence  of  the  creature ;  and, 
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consequently,  he  is  not  so  much  provoked  by 
that,  to  let  fall  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  as 
God  to  lay  aside  the  affection  of  a  Creator. 

3.  That  which  hinders  an  offence  from 
pardon,  is  the  vindicative  justice  of  him 
against  whom  the  offence  is  committed.  But 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  vindicative  justice  in 
men  one  towards  another,  naturally  and  from 
themselves  ;  for  they  are  all  equal,  and  this  is 
founded  in  God*s  essential  sovereignty.  All 
coaction,  ^as  Grotius  observes,)  of  which  pun- 
ishment is  the  greatest,  being  peculiar  rji  ' 
v'reptxovfffi  f^ovvie^z  and  God  himself  says, 
"Vengeance  is  mine."  Wherefore  there  is 
not  the  same  reason  for  God  to  forgive  a  sin- 
ful creature,  that  there  is  for  one  man  to  for- 
give another. 

I  think  these  considerations  sufficiently 
clear  the  question.  But  before  I  leave  this 
use,  I  shall  add  this  one  thing,  which  may 
more  fully  state  the  case  between  God  and 
the  sinner :  namely,  — 

When  I  say  the  sin  of  the  creature  disen- 
gages God  from  shewing  him  any  favour,  it  is 
not  hence  to  be  gathered,  that  it  must  there- 
fore engage  him  to  shew  him  none ;  for  this 
was  no  less  to  put  a  bond  of  restraint  upon 
God,  than  if  we  should  admit  of  a  contrary- 
obligation.    As  for  those  that  say,  that  God, 
after  the  sin  of  man,  is  so  engaged  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  that  he  can  with  no 
accord  to  his  justice  shew  him  any  mercy,  till 
a  full  satisfaction  be  paid  down  ;  1  think  they  ! 
cannot  say,  that  God's  giving  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
did  presuppose  any  satisfaction  given  before  ;  I 
which,  if  so,  it  may  be  left  to  the  impartial 
consideration  of  any  one.  Whether  for  God,  | 
being  so  offended  by  man,  yet  upon  the  free,  [ 
spontaneous  motion  of  his  own  will,  to  find 
out,  give,  and  constitute  a  mediator  for  him, 
bo  not  as  great  or  greater  mercy,  than,  when 
a  mediator  is  given,  to  accept  of  a  satisfaction 
from  him  in  man's  behalf? 

Second  use.  This  may  serve  to  inform  ,  us 
of  the  cursed,  provoking  nature  of  sin.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  something  in  it  more  than 
ordinary,  that  should  make  the  great  and 
merciful  God  take  a  poor  creature,  and  shake 
it  almost  into  nothing,  to  rid  his  hands  of  it, 
to  disown  and  let  it  rail  out  of  his  protection 
into  endless,  unspeakable  wo  and  misery ;  that 
should  make  a  Creator  the  executioner  of  his 
own  creature  ;  a  loving  father  the  butcher  of 
his  own  child  ;  that  should  sour  the  sweet 
relation  of  a  maker  into  the  terrible  name  of 
a  revengeful  destroyer.  Oh  let  him  that 
commits  sin  with  pleasure  and  delight,  con- 
sider this,  and  tremble ;  him  that  can  please 
himself  in  his  drunkenness,  his  uncleanness, 
poor  creature !  Does  such  an  one  know  wliat 
he  is  now  doing?  He  is  now  fixing  the  in- 
supportable wrath  of  his  ffreat  Creator  against 
his  poor  guilty  soul.  lie  is  now  dissolving 
that  bond  of  love,  by  which  alone  his  Maker 
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had  bound  him  to  himself.  Wouldest  thou 
have  all  the  poison  and  malignity  of  thy  sin 
strained  into  one  expression,  take  it  thus  in 
short ;  it  is  able  to  make  thy  Creator  become 
thine  enemy. 

Third  use.  This  may  inform  as  under 
what  notion  we  are  to  make  our  addresses  to 
God  ;  not  as  a  Creator,  for  so  he  is  no  ways 
suitable  to  our  necessities.  He  is  offended 
and  provoked,  and  we  stand  as  outlaws  and 
rebels  to  our  Maker.  Under  this  notion,  no 
sinner  ''can  see  God,  and  live."  He  is,  to 
such  an  one,  a  consuming  fire,  an  everlasting 
burning,  nothing  but  wrath  and  vengeance. 
And  can  we  find  any  comfort  in  a  consuming 
ire  ?  Is  there  any  refreshment  in  an  ever- 
lasting burning  ?  If  we  cast  ourselves  upon 
his  mercy,  his  justice  will  break  forth  upon 
us,  and  devour  us.  But  you  will  then  say. 
What  shall  poor  sinners  do?  whither  shall 
they  repair  ?  Why  there  is  yet  hope  :  God's 
wisdom  has  reconciled  his  justice  to  Lis  mercy, 
and  consequently  us  to  himself.  And  now 
I  he  represents  himself  under  a  more  desirable 
relation,  as  ''a  reconciled  God.*'  And  although, 
under  the  former  relation,  he  drives  us  from 
him  ;  yet,  under  this,  he  tenderly  invites  us 
to  him.  He  therefore  that  trembles  at  the 
name  of  an  offended  Creator,  yet  let  him 
comfort  himself  in  the  title  of  a  reconciled 
Father.  Though  we  have  cause  to  dread  the 
tribunal  of  his  justice,  yet  let  us  come  confi- 
dently to  the  throne  of  his  mercy:  let  us 
come  freely,  and  spread  all  our  wants  before 
him  ;  lay  open  our  complaints,  tell  him  all 
the  distresses  and  secret  anguishes  of  our 
burdened  consciences.  Believe  it,  we  cannot 
be  more  ready  to  tell  them,  than  he  is  to 
hear  them  ;  nor  he  to  hear  them,  than  to 
relieve  them.  Let  us  anchor  our  hopes,  our 
trust,  our  confidence,  upon  his  eoodness :  for 
although,  as  our  Creator,  he  will  not  save  us ; 
yet,  as  our  Redeemer,  he  will. 

And  could  we  now  have  a  greater  or  a 
happier  instance  of  his  reconcilement  to  us, 
than  the  present  solemnity  that  we  are  en- 
gaging in?  in  which  we  have  the  very  arts 
and  inventions  of  Omniscience  to  endear  us  to 
himself.  Could  we  have  a  more  pregnant 
demonstration  of  a  reconciled  God,  than  a 
sacrificed  Son  ;  nay,  than  the  blood  of  that 
Son?  and  that  so  mysteriously,  and  yet  so 
really,  conveyed  to  us  ?  that  he  does  not  only 
invite  us  to  come  to  him,  but  to  come  within 
him  ;  not  only  to  an  embrace,  but  to  an 
union ;  and  by  inefiable  and  seraphic  incor- 
porations, for  us  to  be  in  him,"  and  for  '*  him 
to  be  in  us  not  only  endearing,  but  amazing 
us  with  his  affection  ;  and  at  tue  same  time 
feeding  our  necessities,  and  entertaining  our 
admiration. 

Only  let  us  see  that  we  so  come  to  him,  that 
we  do  not  put  him  to  receive  sins  as  well  as 
sinners.   For  though  Christ  is  willing  to  make 


us  part  of  his  body,  yet  he  is  not  willing  to 
unite  himself  to  ulcers  and  putrefaction. 
And  therefore  he  that  comes  hither  with  a 
Judas's  heart  and  hypocrisy,  will  find  a  Judas's 
entertainment;  and  though  he  may  receive 
the  morsel  from  Christ's  hand,  yet  he  will 
find  that  the  Devil  will  enter  and  go  along 
with  it.  It  will  be  only  the  nutriment  of  his 
sin,  and  the  repast  of  his  corruption.  He  that 
comes  to  this  dreadful  duty  profane,  unclean, 
or  intemperate,  will  ^o  away  with  quicker 
dispositions  and  livelier  appetites  to  those 
sins.  Every  corruption  shall  rise  and  recover 
itself,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine.  For 
Christ  has  given  the  Devil  full  commission  to 
enter  into  such  swine,  and  to  drive  then 
headlong  to  their  own  destruction. 


SERMON  XXI. 

'*When  th«  yonng  mui  hmrd  that  Mying,  he  went  ftwmj 
•ORowlU :  for  he  had  great  poeeenloiia." — Matt.  zix.  82. 

It  is  a  truth  of  ffeneral  acknowledgment, 
because  of  universal  experience,  that  there  is 
no  misery  comparable  to  that  which  follows 
after  a  near  access  to  happiness ;  nor  any 
sorrow  so  quick  and  pungent,  as  that  which 
succeeds  a  preconceived,  but  disappointed  joy. 
Such  a  sorrow  we  have  here ;  for  certainly  it 
mustbe  no  small  matter,  that  can  make  a  man 
sorrowful  in  the  midst  of  great  possessions. 

We  have  this  young  heir  driving  a  bargain 
with  Christ,  and  that  for  no  less  a  thing  than 
eternal  life ;  and  driving  it  so  near  a  close, 
that  only  one  thing  was  lacking  ;  a  thing, 
though  perhaps  in  itself  great,  yet,  compared 
to  the  purchase,  small  and  inconsiderable  :  in 
the  fourteenth  verse,  "  Go,  sell  that  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven  here  was  as  vast  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  price  and  the  purchase, 
as  there  is  distance  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Neither  was  the  proposal  unreasonable, 
because  usually  practised,  even  by  the  roost 
worldly  ;  it  being  frequent  with  men  to  sell 
an  estate  in  one  place,  to  buv  another  in  a 
more  convenient.  So  that  he  was  not  so 
much  commanded  to  leave,  as  to  change  his 
possessions.  And  therefore,  the  rejection  of 
this  offer  was,  upon  the  best  terms  of  reason, 
Inexcusable ;  both  because  the  purchase  was 
so  advantageous,  and  the  person,  to  whom  it 
was  offered,  so  rich. 

Now  the  words  here  importing  the  young 
man's  sorrow,  upon  something  enjoined  him 
by  Christ ;  the  natural  method  of  proceeding 
will  require  that  we  reflect  upon  the  command, 
that  was  the  occasion  of  this  sorrow  :  and  we 
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shall  find  that  it  branched  itself  into  these 
three_parts  or  degrees : 

1.  The  first  was  this ;  Go,  sell  that  thou 
hast.**  This  was  not  the  duty  itadf,  but  the 
preparative  and  introduction  to  it.  For  barely 
to  sell  his  estate,  was  only  to  alter,  not  to 
diminish  it,  and,  as  we  usually  say,  to  turn  a 
long  estate  into  a  broad. 

2.  The  second  branch  was,  ^Give  to  the 
poor.**  It  was  not  to  throw  it  away,  like  the 
morose  philosopher :  for  the  du^  here  uiged, 
was  not  to  impoverish  himself  but  to  benefit 
others ;  not  so  much  to  east  it  from  him,  as 
to  secure  it  to  him  in  other  hands. 

3.  The  third  and  hist  article  of  the  com- 
mand was,  Come  and  follow  me  f*  without 
which,  the  other  two  were  utterly  insignifi- 
cant: like  two  propositions  that  conclude 
nothing;  or  like  preparing  for  a  journey, 
without  setting  forth.  It  is  the  taking  up  of 
the  cross,  that  makes  our  following  of  Christ 
feasible ;  but  it  is  our  following  of  Christ, 
that  makes  our  taking  up  of  the  cross  accept- 
able. 

We  have  here  seen  the  command ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  Christ,  whose  precepts  never 
outweigh  their  motives,  would  second  it  with 
an  argument  no  less  ponderous.  And  there- 
fore, nere  he  enforces  it  with  a  reason  as 
oommandine  as  the  precept ;  even  the  delight 
and  aim  of  all  created  beings,  perfection. 
*If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  that  thou 
bast,"  &c.  Which  words,  being  much  abused 
by  the  papists,  may  worthily  challenge  a 
firther  explication. 

They,  to  establish  their  works  of  superero- 
ption,  have  invented  a  distinction  between 
precepts  and  counsels.   A  precept  they  define 
I  command,  so  obliging  tp  duty,  that  the 
mission  of  it  obliges  to  punishment.   But  a 
Nmnsel  not  so  much  commands,  as  recom- 
oends  some  nerfection,  beyond  what  is  en- 
oined  in  the  law ;  for  the  omission  of  which, 
i  man  shall  not  incur  punishment ;  and  for 
ba  performance  of  which,  he  shall  have  a 
urn  eminent  reward :  and  therefore  it  is 
■Dad  a  counsel  of  evangelical  perfection. 
That  popery  undermmes  the  law,  and  per- 
Mi  the  gospel,  we  are  not  now  to  learn  : 
■I  fn  this  it  IS  hard  to  judge  which  is  greater, 
)m  arrogance  or  the  absurdity.   The  first,  in 
tat  they  pretend  to  surpass  the  limits  of  all 
nerfection :  the  second,  in  that  they  as- 
■1^  tliat  there  may  be  some  perfection  that 
\  not  contained  in  the  law,  which  is  the 
naherable  rule  and  standard  of  all  created 


Let  them  strive,  and  strain,  and  stretch  the 
V7  ibiews  of  their  souls  to  the  highest  pin 
f  anaterlty  and  alms ;  yet,  unless  they  can 
roye  that  this  is  to  love  God  more  than 
witb  all  their  heart,  with  all  their  soul,  and 
itball  their  strength,"  (which  the  very  letter 
f  ibf  kw  exacts,)  all  their  evangelical  per- 


fection is  already  drank  up  and  forestalled  in 
the  vast  comprehensive  verge  and  latitude  ot 
the  precept.  And  therefore,  this  distinction 
of  precepts  and  counsels  is  illo{|[ical  and  ridi- 
culous, one  member  of  the  distinction  grasp- 
inff  within  itself  the  other. 

Now  to  these  counsels  they  refer  this  in- 
junction given  to  the  young  man,  to  sell  all, 
and  give  to  the  poor which  they  farther 
proye^  because  to  the  performance  of  it  Christ 

Eromises  not  onlj  heaven,  but  **  treasure  in 
eaven,"  which  imports  a  more  accumulate 
degree  of  felicity.   But  to  this 

I  answer,  that  the  word  ^treasure  in 
heaven"  does  not  of  necessity  signify  any  sueh 
superlative  depee  or  pitch  of  happiness,  but 
simply  the  thing  itseli ;  which  appean  from 
this,  that  the  nonperformance  of  tnis  precept 
not  only  degrades  from  a  higher  degree  of 
glory,  but  utterljr  excludes  from  any  entrance 
into  it  at  all,  as  m  the  twenty-fourth  verse. 

But  you  will  say,  if  this^be  not  a  counsel, 
but  a  command,  to  which  of  the  ten  is  it  to 
be  reduced  ?  I  answer,  to  the  first,  of  serving 
Grod  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the 
strength. 

You  will  reply  then,  that  all  stand  obliged 
to  sell  their  estates,  inasmuch  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  that  command  is  universal. 

I  answer,  that  this  precept  commands  some 
things  absolutely,  which  oblige  all ;  some 
things  only  hypothetically,  that  is,  in  case 
God  shall  discover  it  to  be  his  will  to  be 
obeyed  in  such  particular  instances :  and 
consequently  oblige  there  only,  where  God 
shall  make  such  discoveries. 

And  here  we  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
yast  difference  between  a  new  precept  and  a 
new  instance  of  obedience ;  one  eue  fbrmaU 
(which  is  that  that  gives  unity  to  the  precept) 
may  extend  itself  to  the  whole  objective 
latitude  of  many  undiscovered  particulars. 

The  precept  commands  us,  in  general,  to 
love  God  with  all  our  hearts."  Christ  here 
requires  this  young  man  to  shew  that  love  to 
God  in  this  particular  instance  of  selling  his 
estate :  so  that,  though  the  command  of  loving 
God  extend  to  all,  yet  the  determination  and 
application  of  it  to  this  matter  is.  particular, 
and  consequently  butof  aparticular  obligation. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  wajr  to  the  words 
themselves,  we  may  observe  in  them  these 
four  things  considerable : 

1.  The  person  making  the  address  to  Christ, 
who  was  one  whose  reason  was  enlightened 
to  a  solicitous  consideration  of  his  estate  in 
another  world. 

2.  The  thinff  sought  for  in  this  address, 
namely,  eternal  life. 

3.  The  condition  upon  which  it  was  pro- 
posed, and  upon  whicn  refused ;  namely,  the 
sale  and  relinquishment  of  his  temporal  estate. 

4.  His  behaviour  upon  this  refusal ;  he 
departed  sorrowful." 
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Having  thus,  as  it  were,  analyzed  the  text 
into  its  scYeral  distinct  parts,  I  shall  here 
resume  and  join  them  together  in  this  one 
proposition,  namely, 

He  that  deliberately  parts  with  Christ, 
though  for  the  greatest  and  most  suitable 
worldly  enjoyment,  if  but  his  natural  reason 
is  awakened,  does  it  with  much  secret  sting 
and  remorse. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I  shall  do  these 
two  thin^  : 

I.  I  shall  shew  whence  it  is,  that  a  man, 
acted  by  an  enlightened  reason,  finds  such 
reluctancy  and  regret  upon  his  rejection 
of  Christ. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  causes  why,  notwith- 
standing this  regret  that  the  conscience  feels 
upon  its  rejection  of  Christ,  it  is  yet  brought 
in  the  issue  to  reject  him. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these ;  that  an  enlightened 
reason  is  affected  with  such  remorse,  upon  its 
rejection  of  Christ :  it  may  proceed  from  these 
causes : 

1.  The  first  may  be  taken  from  the  nature 
of  conscience,  that  is  apt  to  recoil  upon  any 
error,  either  in  our  actions  or  our  choice. 

There  are  some  innate  principles  of  turtle 
and  honettum  ;  the  standing  causes  of  all  reli- 
gion, that  supervise  all  our  actions ;  and 
according  to  their  agreement  to,  or  deviation 
from  these  principles,  there  follows  in  the  soul 
a  complacency  or  regret. 

Ana  the  verdict  of  these  is  so  infallible,  that 
a  man  may  know  the  eood  or  evil  of  his 
actions,  by  the  temper  of  nis  mind  after  their 
performance.  After  a  good  action,  though 
never  so  difficult,  so  grim,  and  unpleasant  m 
the  onset,  yet  what  a  lightsome,  refreshing 
complacency  does  it  leave  upon  the  mind  1 
what  a  fr^rancy,  what  a  cheerfulness  upon 
the  spirits  f  So,  on  the  contrary,  an  action 
morally  evil  and  irregular,  though  recom- 
mended with  the  greatest  blandishment  and 
sweetness  of  allurement  to  the  appetite,  yet 
how  empty,  and  false,  and  hollow  is  it  found 
upon  the  commission  I  What  a  sad  damp  is 
there  upon  the  heart  1  what  a  confusion  and  = 
displeascdness  covers  the  whole  soul ! 

A  man  no  sooner  displeases  God,  but  he 
presently  displeases  himself ;  according  to  that 
excellent  and  divine  saying  of  the  satirist ; 
**  Prima  est  hasc  ultio.  quod  se  judice  nemo 
nocens  absolvitur."    Hence  the  expression  of 

forum  oonscientiffi"  is  not  a  metaphor,  but 
a  truth ;  for  there  is  a  severe  inquest,  an 
undeniable  evidence,  an  unanswerable  charge, 
and  a  sudden  and  a  dreadful  sentence  given 
by  conscience. 

No  sooner  is  the  action  past,  but  conscience 
makes  the  report.  As  soon  as  David  cut  off  a 
piece  of  Saurs  rob€^  how  quickly  did  his  heart 
smite  him  I  An  impure  heart,  like  a  foul 
gun,  never  vents  itself  in  any  sinful  commis- 
sions, but  it  recoils. 


It  is  impossible  to  secjuester  and  divide  sin 
from  sorrow.  That  which  defiles  will  as  cer- 
tainly disturb  the  soul.  As  when  mud  and 
filth  IS  cast  into  a  pure  fountain,  it  is  not  so 
much  said  to  pollute,  as  to  trouble  the  waters. 

Things  gooa  and  reasonable  have  a  right  to 
our  choice,  and  a  claim  to  our  obedience. 
There  is  that  overawing  majesty,  that  com- 
manding regency  in  piety  to  the  conscience, 
that  there  is  in  truth  to  the  intellect.  Con- 
science will  not  be  defied  ;  no  stifling  the  first 
notions  of  good  and  evil,  the  necessary  and 
eternal  dictates  of  reason. 

And  this  is  one  cause  of  the  remorse  that  a 
sinner  feels  upon  his  rejection  of  Christ.  Ann 
do  you  think  that  this  young  man  had  not 
the  experience  of  tliis?  did  not  his  conscience 
vex  and  quarrel  with  him  for  his  sinful  and 
absurd  choice  ?  As  soon  as  ever  he  turned  hi.^ 
back,  these  thoughts  dogged  him  at  the  heels. 
He  departed,  indeed,  but  it  was  sorrowful,  his 
conscience  ringing  him  many  sad  peals  within, 
hitting  him  in  the  teeth  with  the  murder  of 
his  soul ;  that  he  had  foolishly  and  irrationally 
bartered  away  eternity  for  a  trifle,  and  lost  a 
never-returning  opportunity ;  an  opportunity, 
in  its  improvement  invaluable,  and  in  its 
refusal  irrecoverable. 

2.  The  second  cause  of  this  trouble  and 
reluctancy  that  men  find  in  the  very  instant 
of  their  rejecting  Christ,  is  taken  from  the 
usual  course  of  God's  judicial  proceeding  in 
this  matter;  which  is  to  clarify  the  eye  of 
reason  to  a  clearer  sight  of  the  beauties  and 
excellencies  of  Christ,  in  the  very  moment  and 
critical  instant  of  his  departure.  This  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lightening  before  death,  a  short 
opening  of  the  understanding  before  he  shuts 
it  for  ever. 

For  when  the  affections  have  resolved  upon 
a  refusal  of  Christ,  it  is  but  just  v^^ith  Go(i  to 
tantalize  and  vex  the  understanding  with  a 
livelier  discoverv  of  a  forsaken  advantage. 

And  here  undoubtedly  God  has  many  ways 
of  working  upon  the  understanding,  even 
beyond  the  understanding  ;  and  can  affect  it 
with  a  sudden,  instantaneous  view  of  a  gooil, 
which  he  no  sooner  discovers,  than  with- 
draws ;  which,  though  it  enlightens,  and,  as 
it  were,  gilds  the  apprehension,  yet  it  changes 
not  the  will. 

It  is  like  a  sudden  lightning,  that  flashes  in 
the  face,  but  alters  not  the  complexion  ;  it  is 
rather  vision  than  persuasion.  God  here 
represents  the  beauties  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  sinner,  as  Satan  did  the  beauty 
and  ^lory  of  this  world  to  Christ,  by  a  sudden, 
transient  representation  ;  which,  we  know, 
did  rather  amuse  than  persuade  him  ;  it  struck 
his  apprehension,  but  never  changed  his 
resolution. 

And  that  this  dealing  of  God  should  effect 
no  more  upon  the  mind  is  suitable  to  its  pro- 
per design  and  purpose ;  it  being  intended  by 
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God  not  to  inform,  but  to  afflict  the  reason  : 
that  since  it  refused  a  full  draught  of  the 
waters  of  life,  it  might,  before  the  final  loss  of 
them,  have  its  memory  quickened  with  a 
taste. 

Now,  this  dearer,  transient  diseoverr  of 
Christ  made  to  the  sinner  in  the  instant  of  his 
reiectiug  him,  is  another  cause  that  whets  the 
stnig,  that  enhances  the  vexation,  and  sends 
him  away  sorrowful ;  for  the  clearer  the 
apprehension  of  ft  good,  the  quicker  is  the 
sense  of  its  loss. 

3.  The  third  and  last  cause  of  the  anxiety 
that  a  sinner  feels  upon  his  relinquishment  of 
Christ,  if  his  reason  be  enlightened,  is  because 
there  is  that  in  Christ  and  in  the  gospel,  even 
as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the  best  of  such 
enjoyments,  that  answers  the  most  natural 
and  generous  discourses  of  reason. 

For  the  proof  of  which  I  shall  produce  two 
known  principles  of  reason,  into  which  the 
most  severe,  harsh,  and  mortifying  commands 
of  the  gospel  are  by  clear  and  genuine  conse- 
quence resolved : 

(1.^  The  first  is,  that  the  greatest  calamity 
is  to  ue  endured,  rather  than  the  least  sin  to 
be  committed.  That  this  principle  grows 
upon  the  stock  of  bare  natural  reason,  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  united  testimony  of 
those  who  had  no  other  light  but  that  of 
reason  ;  all  sealing  to  the  truth  of  this,  that 
the  evil  of  sin  is  greater  than  the  evil  of  pain 
or  affliction. 

So  that  it  grew  into  a  standing  maxim  in 
their  philosophy,  that  no  wicked  man  was 
bi^py.  But  he  that  is  wicked  may  be  rich, 
learned,  beautiful,  victorious  ;  he  may  engross 
all  the  perfections,  and  the  very  quintessence 
of  nature.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  their 
reftion  told  tbem  that  these  were  not  happi- 
Deai ;  since,  notwithstanding  these,  a  man 
mi^ht  be  wicked,  and  consequently,  upon 
Uieir  own  principle,  not  happy. 

Hence  Cficero  reports,  that  Socrates  would 
tiften  curse  him  that  first  made  that  triple 
livision  of  good,  into  an  honest,  a  pleasing, 
ind  profitable as  accounting  the  pleasing 
nd  the  profitable,  so  far  as  it  cut  off  from 
MNMrty,  to  lose  the  very  nature  of  good.  But 
low  to  state  a  species  so,  that  it  should  carry 
ll"it  ft  negation  of,  or  a  contrariety  to  its 
pOOM,  is  certainly,  upon  all  principles  of 
sak^  ftbsurd  ancf  preposterous. 

Tbe  happiness  of  every  thing  is  to  act 
wIMLj  to  Its  nature ;  and  reason  telb  us,  that 
hoie  ftetions  most  perfect  nature,  that  perfeot 
ho  betl  part  of  it,  the  soul.  All  external 
dlMrief  and  enjoyments  cannot  reach  this, 
itf  the  morality  of  our  actions  does.  Every 
i%  Oforj  moral  irregularity,  does  as  really 
Qnrint  sn  indelible  stain  upon  the  soul,  as  a 
MiUling  upon  the  cleanest  paper. 

Tho  ntirist  calls  virtue  the  end  and  design 
tVMBgf  the  Vivendi  eamam  ;  and  to  save  one's 
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life  with  the  loss  of  one's  innocence,  is  to 
purchase  the  means  with  tho  loss  of  the  end.  j 
Cicero,  in  the  first  of  his  Offices,  peremp-  ' 
torily  asserts,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  ' 
rightly  in  that  subject,  but  by  those  ''qui  i 
honestatem  propter  se  dicuut  expetendam." 
Seneea  is  full  of  the  like  assertions.  And 
however  they  might  live  below  what  thejy  | 
spoke,  and  their  practice  contradict  their  | 
principles,  yet  their  principles  discovered  their 
reoion. 

Having  thus  proved,  tliat  natural  reason  ! 
suggests  the  choice  of  tho  greatest  misenr 
bemre  tbe  least  sin  ;  as  bein^  a  thing  in  itself  I 
irregular,  and  therefore  irrational,  and  conse-  | 
quently  contrary  to  nature ;  it  follows,  that 
we  are  equally  to  choose  it^  rather  than  to  , 
engage  in  that  which  by  certain  and  native 
consequence  will  occasion  sin.   For  the  same 
reason  will  prove,  that  whatsoever  is  done  or 
suffered  against  sin  itself,  holds  as  wdl  against  \ 
tbe  immediate  causes  of  sin.  ' 

If  reason  tells  me,  that  it  is  more  misery  to  i 
be  covetous  than  to  be  poor,  as  our  lanffuage,  ! 
by  a  peculiar  siffnificaiico  of  dialect,  caUs  the  | 
covetous  man  the  miserable  man;  and  if  I 
find  that,  retaining  my  wealth,  I  cannot  avoid 
covetousness  ;  the  same  reason  that  tells  me, 
I  must  avoid  the  sin,  will  convince  me  alaOy 
that  I  am  to  wassh  my  hands  of  the  tempta- 
tion.  And  had  tbe  philosopher  thrown  his 
wealth  into  the  sea  upon  this  motive,  it  was 
more  custom  than  reason  that  vouched  his 
action  ridiculous ;  it  being  only  a  throwing  \ 
overboard  his  riches,  to  keep  his  conscience 
from  shipwreck. 

That  reason  which  tells  one,  in  honour  it 
is  better  to  be  despised  than  to  be  proud,  if  ' 
with  his  honours  he  cannot  but  be  proud,  if  , 
the  popular  air  will  get  in,  and  taint  all ;  ' 
why,  the  same  reason  will  command  him  to 
lay  them  down,  and  rationaIl;r  to  trample  : 
upon  them  :  for  if  we  dread  being  caught^  it  i 
is  absurd  walking  upon  the  snare. 

Now  what  did  Christ  enjoin  in  this  seem-  ! 
ingly  severe  command  to  the  young  man,  that 
a  natural  reason,  actine  naturally,  miffht  not  | 
upon  this  principle  nave  enforced  f  For 
doubtless  he  saw  him  so  riveted  into  a  confi-  ; 
dence  and  love  of  his  possessions,  andperha|)8  ' 
foresaw  what  he  neither  did  nor  could,  that  ' 
they  would  certainly  occasion  luxury,  epicu-  I 
rism,  with  all  its  impure  consequences ;  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  remedy  by  plas- 
tering, but  by  cutting  off  the  sore :  nor  by 
allowing  him  the  use  of  his  possessions,  when  ! 
he  saw  something  in  his  temper,  or  the  cir-  i 
cumstances  of  hislifc,  that  would  unavoidably  | 
necessitate  their  abuse. 

And  without  question,  the  young  man  who,  j 
from  Christ's  miracles  and  lira,  could  not  but 
collect  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mind  of  God,  could  not  but  collect  also,  that 
he  would  propose  no  oommandy  but  of  which 
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he  knew  an  excellent  reason.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  if  he  rejected  it  with  reluctdncy ; 
and  if  this  rejection,  being  contrary  to  reason, 
was  troublesome :  for  trouble  is,  when  the 
object  grates  upon  the  faculty,  either  by  its 
disproportion  or  contrariety. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  principle  of 
reason,  upon  which  the  severest  commands  of 
the  gospel  do  proceed. 

(2.)  A  second  principle  is  this  ;  that  a  less 
good  is  to  be  forsaken  for  a  greater :  an  apho- 
rism attested  to  by  the  natural,  untaught, 
universal  judgment  of  reason.  And  this  is  so 
clear,  that  those  who  observe  how  the  will  is 
drawn  by  its  object,  find  that  in  choice,  a  less 
ffood  compared  to  a  greater,  is  rejected,  not 
formally  as  a  less  good,  but  as  absolutely  bad. 

Hence  all  deliberation  in  choice  is  caused 
by  our  apprehension  of  an  equality  of  good- 
ness, in  two  things  proposed  ;  and  as  the  dis- 
proportion grows  dearer  and  clearer,  a  man 
Dc^ns  less  to  deliberate,  and  more  to  deter- 
mine. But  where  this  disparity  of  less  and 
greater  is  evident,  there  deliberation  has  no 
plaee,  but  determination  is  immediate.  And 
this  is  the  reason  of  the  thing  from  philosophy. 

Add  weight  to  one  scale,  and  the  balance 
will  no  longer  be  indifferent  which  way  to 
incline.  Did  ever  any  man  in  his  wits  prefer 
brass  before  ^Id,  a  pebble  before  a  pearl? 
The  same  inclination  that  desires  good,  does  as 
naturally  desire  the  best.  He  that  deliberates 
and  doubts,  whether  ten  pounds  be  better 
than  five,  may  as  well  question  whether  it  be 
more  than  five.  Do  you  think,  when  Samuel 
told  Saul  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  was  any 
longer  troubled  for  the  aases  ?  Or  that  when 
David  had  received  the  seeptre,  he  was  solici- 
tou  about  his  shepherd's  crook  t 

Suspense  in  the  choice^  is  from  indifibrenoe 
in  the  object,  when  both  parts  are  equallv 
attractive;  like  a  needle  between  two  load- 
stones, it  inolinee  to  both,  but  it  adheres  to 
neither ;  but  lay  it  between  a  loadstone  and 
a  flint,  and  you  shall  quickly  see  to  which  it 
clings. 

l^w  to  reduce  this  principle  to  the  ease  in 
hand,  we  are  to  demonstrate  two  things  : 

Ist,  That  the  good  promised  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  young  man  was  really  greater  than  that 
which  was  to  be  forsook  for  it.  The  greatest, 
the  severest,  and  most  nnpractioable  duty  of 
ChristliUiity,  is  enforced  upon  this  very  prin- 
cinle  of  reason  :  as  in  Matt.  v.  ^  the  cutting 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  plucking  out  the 
right  eye,"  is  not  urged  upon  the  bare  obliga- 
tion of  duty,  but  upon  this  dictate  of  reason, 
that  it  is  reallv  better.  In  the  29th  and  dOth 
verses,  "  It  is  better"  (nf^pu  it  is  *  pro- 
fitable" for  theo^  to  go  blind  and  maimed  to 
heaven,  than  having  both  eves  and  both 
bands  to  be  thrown  into  hell."  It  is  an 
evangelical  conclusion,  drawn  from  a  Daiural 
medium  of  self-preservation. 


For  what  person  of  sobriety  and  recollec- 
tion would  not  crucify  his  sm  rather  than 
damn  his  soul  ?  and  endure  the  severity,  and 
live  under  the  discipline  of  a  morti^ring  pre- 
cept, than  fry  eternally  under  the  flame  and 
fire  of  a  condemning  sentence  ? 

There  is  no  proportion  between  the  mise- 
ries or  the  felicities  of  this  life,  with  those  that 
are  exhibited  to  us  by  Christ  in  the  gospel : 
and  where  the  disparity  of  things  is  so  great, 
as  to  meet  our  fint  apprehensions,  there  to 
make  parallels  is  supel^fiuous,  and  to  produce 
proofs  rather  supposes  the  case  doubtful,  than 
makes  it  at  all  clearer. 

Christ  opposed  eternal  life  to  the  young 
man's  possessions :  and  what  compare  is 
there  between  these  upon  terms  of  bare  rea- 
son? between  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few 
moments,  and  the  vast  spaces  of  eternity? 
between  the  froth  and  levity  of  these  com- 
forts, and  between  an  exceeding  weight  of 
glory,  between  durable,  solid,  massy  happi- 
ness? 

What  equality  between  the  life  of  a  travel- 
ler and  the  reign  of  a  prince?  between  the 
transient  titillations  of  a  bewitched,  sickly 
appetite;  and  those  inefiable  pleasures  that 
stream  eternally  from  the  beatinc  vision  ? 

Reason  can  say  nothing  for  one  before  the 
other,  unless  perhaps  it  may  reply,  that  a 

E resent  sood  is  rationally,  to  be  preferred 
efore  a  future.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that  a 
good  is  not  barely  to  be  measured  by  its  im- 
mediate presentiality ;  but  by  its  adequate 
coexistence  to  the  soul,  whose  duration  being 
immortal,  reaches  more  to  the  future,  than  it 
possenea  of  the  present.  And  this  we  have 
to  sav  of  the  greatest  temporal  happiness, 
that  though  it  is  present,  vet  it  will  quickly 
be  past ;  and  of  tnat  which  is  eternal,  that 
though  it  be  now  future,  yet  it  will  once  be 
alwa^  present ;  and  so  even  upon  this  score 
also  it  is  to  be  preferred. 

We  see  therefore  that  natural  light  joins  in 
with  divine  revelation,  acknowledging  the 
goods  of  a  future  estate,  incomparably  more 
derirable  than  any  in  this.  So  that  when 
Christ  gave  this  command,  reason  echoed  | 
back  the  same ;  and  together  with  the  voice 
redoubled  the  oblisation.  | 

2dly,  The  second  thin^  to  be  demonstrated 
i%  that  the  good  promised  by  our  Saviour 
was  not  only  greater  in  itself,  but  also  pro-  | 
posed  as  such  with  sufficient  clearness  of  i 
evidence,  and  upon  sure,  undeniable  ^unds. 
For  thouffh  a  thing  be  really  better  in  itself, 
vet  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  no  man  can 
be  blamed  for  not  embracing  it.   Now  it  i 
being  proved  above,  that  the  eternal  life  ' 
promised  by  Christ  did  by  infinite  degrees  of 
diflference  exceed  the  young  man's  revenues  ; 
the  only  thing  remaining  was,  whether  he 

gromiscKl  it  upon  such  grounds,  that  in  reason 
e  ought  to  have  believed  him. 
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Here,  to  omit  other  grounds  mnd  argu- 
ments, the  truth  of  the  gospel  seems  chiefly 
to  be  proved  upon  these  two  grounds : 

1.  The  exact  fulfilling  of  prophecies  in  the 
person  of  Christ. 

2.  His  miraculous  actions. 

1.  Forthefurstofthese,itcanuotbedeniedy 
but  that  it  affords  a  solid  proof  to  those  that 
will  be  convinced  ;  but  not  so  convincing  to 
a  sceptical  disputer,  or  to  an  obstinate  Jew, 
Forasmuch  as  those  prophecies  make  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messias,  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  far  different 
from  what  it  fell  out  to  be  in  the  person  of 
Christ ;  so  that  we  cannot  apply  them  to  him, 
but  hj  a  mysticaly  anagogical  explication  : 
the  liberty  of  which  they  may  choose  whether 
or  no  they  will  grant  us  ;  and  if  they  should 
deny  it,  perhaps  we  could  not  so  easily  dis- 
prove them. 
^  2.  But,  secondly,  for  his  miracles :  the  con- 
vincing strength  of  these  was  upon  all  grounds 
of  reason  undeniable ;  and  that  upon  these 
,two  mo<«t  confessed  principles : 

(I.)  That  they  did  exceed  any  natural, 
created  power,  and  therefore  were  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  a  divine. 

(2.)  That  €rod  cannot  attest,  or  by  his 
power  bear  witness  to  a  lie. 

Now,  when  Christ  avouched  to  the  world 
such  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenines  for 
truths ;  and  to  prove  his  words  cured  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  stilled 
the  winds  and  the  seas  with  a  word,  fed  four 
thousand  with  three  or  four  loaves  ;  and  all 
this  before  his  enemies,  who  spitefully,  and 
therefore  thoroughly  sifted  all  his  actions, 
and  yet  confessed  the  miracle;  if,  I  say, 
Christ  did  these  miracles  to  confirm  his  doc- 
brine  ;  either  Grod  must  have  employed  his 
divine  power  to  ratify  and  confirm  a  falsity, 
9r  the  doctrine  so  confirmed  must  needs  be  a 
troth.  This  to  me  seems  so  pregnant,  so  full 
>f  convincing  evidence,  that  it  leaves  the  un- 
iMliever  inexcusable. 

Undoubtedly,  Christ  knew  his  own  strong- 
Mi  argument,  when  he  still  remits  his  subtlest 
md  most  inquisitive  enemies  to  his  miracles; 
W  In  John,  V.  86,  ^  My  works  bear  witness 
if  me;'*  and  in  John,  xiv.  11,  Believe  me 
the  works'  sake.*'  And  I  think  I  may 
mly  avouch,  that  if  the  grounds  unon  which 
ba  foepel  is  proposed  to  our  belief,  were  not 
■fioent  to  convince  our  reason,  no  man 
rottld  stand  bound  to  believe  it. 

Questionless,  in  this  very  instance,  the 
wng  mail's  reason,  upon  this  severe  and 
lartlTng  command  of  Christ,  could  not  but 
llaecrarte  the  case  in  this  manner  : 
*  He  positively  tells  me,  that  if  I  would 
htaka  eternal  life,  I  must  sell  my  estate,  and 
Ive  it  all  to  the  poor :  b  this  true,  or  is  it 
0tf  If  not,  and  if  he  onl;^  deludes  me,  how 
smld  he  back  his  words  with  such  workjs  as 


apparently  carry  in  them  the  finger  of  Grod  t 
For  God  doee  not  hear  sinners,  he  cannot  lend 
the  use  of  his  power  to  a  r^cophant,  to  a 
deoeiver :  therefore  eertainbr,  as  what  he  does 
cannot  but  be  the  works  of  God,  so  what  he  | 
says  cannot  but  be  the  mind  of  God ;  and  ; 
eonseqoently  eternal  life,  which  he  promises,  ^ 
will  he  a  thing  of  certain  event :  and  since  I  ' 
cannot  have  it  otherwise,  but  by  relinquishing  i 
my  temporal  estate,  relinquish  it  I  must,  or  : 
never  obtain  it."  I 

Here  observe,  that  his  reason  having  con-  ! 
vinced  itself,  beyond  all  evasion,  of  the  truth  | 
of  Christ's  words,  and  consequently  of  the 
necessity  of  his  own  obedience ;  his  will  not  ' 
being  able  to  comply  with  that  command  as 
good  and  convenient,  which  his  reason  did 
enforce  as  true  and  necessary,  he  departed 
sorrowful ;  there  was  a  tumult  in  his  soul,  his 
judgment  and  his  will  were  together  by  the 
ears :  and  hereupon  he  was  full  of  secret  , 
trouble  and  horror,  upon  the  terrifying,  irk-  ' 
some,  lashing  presages  of  a  miserable  eternity. 

And  thus  much  tor  the  first  general  head, 
namely,  to  shew  whence  it  is  that  an  enlight-  ' 
ened  reason  finds  such  regret  in  its  rejection 
of  Christ.  I 

But  now  it  may  be  naturally  inquired,  that 
if  there  is  so  much  trouble  and  reluctanoy 
upon  an  awaicened  reason,  when  it  breaks  and 
parts  with  Christ ;  whence  comes  it  to  pass 
that  they  break  and  part  at  all  ?  If  they  can- 
not bid  mrewell  but  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
what  necessity  is  there  but  that  they  may  ' 
forbear  parting,  and  so  prevent  the  sorrow  ?  I 

And  tnis  introduces  me  to  the  second  gene-  | 
ral  head  proposed  to  be  insisted  on,  which  is,  j 

II.  To  shew  the  causes,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  remorse  of  conscience,  the  soul  is 
yet  brought  in  the  issue  to  reject,  and  sliake 
bands  with  Christ. 

(1.)  The  first  cause  is  from  this,  that  the  ' 
perceptions  of  sense  overbear  the  discourses  of 
reason.   Reason  discoursing  upon  grounds  of  , 
religion,  builds  only  upon  another  world ;  but  i 
sense  fbces  upon  this.   And  since  religion 
borrows  much  from  reason,  and  reason  itself  ' 
has  all  conveyed  to  it  by  sense ;  it  is  no  wonder, 
if  all  knowledge  and  desire  resolves  into  sense,  i 
as  its  first  foundation. 

And  here  it  is  unfortunately  verified,  that 

the  elder  must  serve  the  younger ;"  that  * 
understanding  must  veil  to  sense;  that  the 
eye  must  do  obeisance  to  the  window,  and 
discourse  submit  to  sensation. 

Yet  thus  it  is,  sense  rebels  against  reason, 
and  like  those  captains  among  the  Israelites, 
it  'slays  its  master,  and  reigns  in  his  stead. 
Though  reason  would  argue  the  soul  into 
obedience,  by  mediums  grounded  upon  divine 
revelation ;  yet  sense  more  forcibly  persuades 
to  sin,  upon  the  undeniable  experiment  of  the 
sweetness  of  worldly  objects :  which  indeed 
prevail  not  because  ihej  are  more  convincing^ 
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but  because  more  suitable ;  not  that  they 
satisfy  our  judgment,  but  that  they  close  with 
our  condition. 

And  herein  properly  consists  the  difficulty 
of  believing  ;  tnat  we  must  part  with  a  good, 
which  we  see,  taste,  and  enjoy,  for  a  ^ood  that 
is  invisible,  and  of  which  there  is  no  idea  con- 
veyed to  the  apprehension  ;  which  therefore 
comes  recommended  to  our  desires  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

The  happiness  of  heaven,  for  which  we 
are  to  forego  all,  is  said  to  be  the  vision  of 
ijrod,  which  we  find  hardly  desirable,  because 
not  intelligible.  For  we  cannot  imagine,  and 
frame  in  our  minds,  what  it  is  to  see  God, 
since  he  never  was  nor  can  be  seen  by  our 
senses. 

The  young  man  desired  eternal  life ;  but 
he  had  no  notion  of  the  pleasure  of  it,  what 
kind  of  thing  it  was  :  but  he  knew  and  found 
the  sweetness  of  an  estate,  so  that  the  sensi- 
ble impressions  of  this  quickly  overcame  and 
swallowed  up  the  weak  and  languid  concep- 
tions that  he  had  of  the  other. 

In  short,  the  very  condition  of  our  nature 
stakes  us  down,  both  to  the  judgment  and 
the  inclination  of  sense  :  for  as  there  is  no- 
thing to  any  purpose  in  the  understanding, 
but  what  was  first  in  the  sense ;  so  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  in  the  will,  but  what  has 
first  passed  the  appetite. 

And  this  is  the  reason,  that  men,  though 
convinced  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  yet 
rather  choose  the  world,  of  which  they  have 
such  strong,  lively,  and  warm  apprehensions. 
Sense  and  appetite  out- vote  reason,  in  which 
thing  alone  is  summed  up  the  misery  of  our 
nature,  and  the  very  cause  that  so  few  are 
saved.  For  what  man  almost  is  there  in  the 
world,  who,  upon  due  observation  of  his 
action^  does  not  find,  that  his  appetite  oftener 
foils  his  judgment,  than  his  juagment  over- 
rules his  appetite? 

(2.)  The  second  cause  or  reason  of  this  final 
rejection  of  Christ,  is  from  the  prevailing 
opposition  of  some  corrupt  afiection :  which 
being  predominant  in  the  soul,  commands  the 
will,  and  blears  the  eye  of  the  judgment ; 
shewing  it  all  things  in  its  own  colour,  by  a 
false  and  a  partial  representation.  It  is  throush 
the  tyranny  of  these  affections,  that  when  the 
will  goes  one  way,  the  practice  is  forced 
another. 

Come  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous  person, 
and  convince  him  that  there  is  a  necessity  of 
his  bidding  farewell  to  all  inordinate  pleasure, 
in  order  to  his  future  happiness ;  perhaps  you 
pun  his  reason,  and  in  some  measure  insinuate 
into  his  will :  but  then  his  sensual  desire 
interposes,and  out-votes  and  ravels  all  his  con- 
victions. As  when  by  much  ado  a  vessel  is 
forced  and  rowed  some  pretty  way  contrary 
to  the  tide^  presently  a  gust  of  wind  comes, 
and  beats  it  farther  back  than  it  was  before. 


Come  to  a  covetous,  worldly  man,  and  con- 
vince him  that  Christ  invites  him,  and  he 
must  come;  yet  covetousness  will  stand  forth, 
and  tell  you,  that  he  has  bought  a  farm  or  n 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  they  draw  him  another 
way,  and  he  cannot  come.  And  the  truth  is, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should,  till  his  corrup- 
tion is  subdued,  and  the  bias  of  his  affections 
turned. 

If  Christ  ever  wins  the  fort  of  the  soul,  the 
conquest  must  begin  here :  for  the  under- 
standing and  will  seem  to  be  like  a  castlo  or 
fortified  place;  there  is  strength  indeed  in 
them,  but  the  affections  are  the  soldiers  who 
manage  those  holds;  the  opposition  is  from 
these :  and  if  the  soldiers  surrender,  the  place 
itself,  though  never  so  strong,  cannot  resist. 

And  this  probably  was  the  case  of  this 
young  man  :  had  his  affection  been  true  to  his 
reason,  had  he  not  been  worldly  as  well  as 
rich,  Christ  and  he  had  never  parted  for  a 

Siece  of  land,  that  is,  for  such  a  compass  of 
irt.  But  the  ruling  corruption  of  his  mind, 
the  peculiar  minion  of  his  affections,  was 
worldliness ;  and  to  tell  this  temper  of  mind 
of  selling  all,  that  he  might  be  happy,  it 
would  have  been  to  that  as  absurd  and  ridi- 
culously incredible,  as  if  he  had  bid  him  sell 
and  give  away  all,  that  he  might  be  rich. 

This  therefore  is  the  second  cause,  that 
though  reason  and  judgment  would  veil  to 
Christ,  yet  the  man  does  not,  because  his 
affections  lord  it.   It  is  indeed  natural  for  a 
roan  to  have  the  dominion  over  the  acts  of  I 
his  will ;  but  he  is  in  this  thing  like  the  cen-  ' 
turion  ;  though  he  has  some  under  him,  and 
bids  such  an  one  go,  and  he  goes,  yet  he  is 
also  a  man  under  authority  himself :  though 
he  commands  his  will^  yet  he  is  commanded  | 
by  his  afi^ions.  i 

And  perhaps  this  may  be  one  reason,  not 
contemptible,  of  the  different  judgments  of 
men  concerning  the  freedom  or  servitude  of 
the  will ;  that  they  are  not  so  much  deter- 
mined by  arguments  from  without,  as  by  ex- 
perience from  within  ;  that  some  have  strong 
natural  passions  and  affections,  others  but 
weak  and  moderate;  the  former  of  which  ; 
finding  their  will  so  potently  swayed  by  such 

rions,  think  it  is  not  free,  and  cannot  but 
Krhat  it  does.   Others  finding  their  affec- 
tions to  have  so  small  an  ascendant  over  their 
will,  by  reason  of  this  their  natural  weakness,  ! 
are  apt  to  think  that  they  have  free  will,  and  i 
a  perfect  indifference  to  all  actions,  to  accept 
or  to  refuse  whatsoever  b  proposed  to  them,  i 
This,  doubtless,  maj  be  one  great  cause  of  j 
men's  disagreement  in  this  point  .  | 

In  sum,  the  economy  or  the  soul  in  this  i 
ease  is  like  a  poblic  council  sitting  under  an  ]\ 
armed  force ;  let  them  consult  and  vote  what  ' . 
they  will,  yet  they  must  act  as  the  army  an<!  ji 
the  tumult  will  have  them.  In  this  sen^^c  |, 
every  soldier  is  a  eommander :  in  like  man  -  j 
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ner,  let  both  the  judgment  and  the  will  be  for 
Christ,  yet  the  tumult  of  the  affections  will 
cany  it ;  and  when  they  cannot  ont-reaaon 
the  conscience,  they  will  out-cry  it. 

(8.^  The  third  cause,  inducing  men  to  re- 
lincj^uish  Christ  contrary  to  the  ludgment  of 
their  conscience,  is  the  force  and  tyranny  of 
the  custom  of  the  world.  It  is  natural  for  all 
men  to  live  more  by  example  than  precept ; 
and  it  is  the  most  efficacious  enforcement  of 
duty,  to  clothe  it  in  a  precedent.  As  a  phy- 
sician by  his  receipts,  persuasions,  and  dis- 
courses cannot  win  a  fro  ward  patient  to  take 
ft  bitter  potion  ;  but  by  drinking  of  it  him- 
ielf,  he  presently  overcomes  and  shames  him 
into  an  imitation. 

It  is  the  world,  and  the  fashion  of  it,  that 
rains  souls.  It  is  the  shame  of  men,  and  the 
fogue  of  the  times,  that  frigiits  men  out  of 
their  consciences :  and  could  we  see  the  secret 
moviiigs  and  reasoning  of  men's  hearts,  when 
C?hrist,  by  the  convictions  of  his  Spirit  debates 
the  case  between  himself  and  the  soul,  we 
ihould  see  the  n on -con  version  of  most  men 
shargeable  upon  this  very  cause,  and  that 
they  miss  of  s:iIvation  upon  no  other  account 
in  the  world,  than  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  be 
lamnod. 

Christ  easily  runs  down  the  swearer,  the 
Irunkard,  and  the  epicure,  and  convinces 
hem  of  the  wretched  destructive  consequences 
i  their  riots :  but  then,  this  whispers  them 
nother  lesson  ;  what  would  the  world  say  of 
should  I  renounce  my  garb  and  jollity, 
na  sneak  into  a  course  of  severe  and  religious 
[▼ing  ?  How  would  my  companions  despise 
Dd  post  me  for  a  base,  pusillanimous  spirit, 
I  void  of  the  generosity  and  air  of  courtship, 
nd  ft  stranger  to  the  genius  of  true  nobility  ! 

And  this  temptation  is  so  much  the  stronger, 
mnse  it  is  founded  upon  the  most  unyield- 
ig  eorruption  of  our  nature,  which  is  pride  ; 

quality,  which  will  put  a  man  upon  doing 
ly  thing  to  keep  up  the  post  of  his  station 
id  reputation  in  the  world :  hereupon,  if  it 
>mes  to  a  jnstio  and  competition,  gentility 

nst  go  before  Christianity,  and  fashion  take 
le  wall  of  religion. 

It  was  this  that  made  the  Jews  suppress 
leir  eonvictions,  (John,  xii.  42,  48,)  Many 
dieived  in  Christ^  but  they  did  not  profess 
m  openly,  because  they  feared  being  put  out 
'  the  synagogue for  it  is  added,  "  they 
red  the  praise  of  men."  This  sent  Nicode- 
Oi  to  Christ  by  night ;  the  struggles  of  his 
nseienee  between  conviction  and  shame 
ido  him,  upon  the  former  of  these,  venture 
do  what  the  latter  of  these  would  not  let 
in  own* 

And  ftmongst  other  dissuasives  from  folio w- 
I  «f  Christy  the  young  man  could  not  but 
asBMilted  with  such  as  these :  What !  part 
ith  ftll  ibr  a  new  notion  of  another  world  ? 
!l  hmd  to  buy  hope?  be  preached  out  of  my 


estate,  and  worded  out  of  such  fair  farms  and 
rich  possessions?   And  all  this  to  follow  a 
despised  person,  hungry  and  naked,  and  per- 
haps come  at  length  to  beg  an  alms  at  my 
own  door  ?  to  be  the  talk  of  every  table,  to  ' 
be  seomed  of  my  enemies,  and  not  pitied  by  | 
my  friends ;  to  be  counted  a  fool,  an  idiot,  ; 
and  fit  to  be  begged,  did  I  not  beg  myself  ?  | 
No,  I  cannot  bear  it ;  this  is  intolerable.  j 

Now  observe,  here  was  the  eye  of  the  neoille 
that  could  not  be  p^issed  ;  here  Christ  and  he 
broke ;  the  power  of  custom,  and  the  quick 
apprehensions  of  shame,  staved  him  <^  from 
salvation.  Ue  would  do  like  the  world, 
though  he  perished  with  it ;  swim  with  the 
stream,  though  he  was  drowned  in  it ;  rather 
go  sociably  to  hell,  than  in  the  uncomfortable 
solitude  of  precise  singularity  to  heaven  ;  the  . 
iollitv  of  the  company  mode  him  orerlook  the 
broadness  and  danger  of  the  way.  | 

Precedency  is  not  only  alluring,  but  authen- 
tic :  for  can  a  man  have  any  greater  warrant  ■ 
for  the  reasonableness  of  an  action,  than  the 
practice  of  the  universe  ?  But  certainly,  there  ; 
will  be  a  time  one  day,  when  a  man  shall  curse 
himself  for  not  having  had  the  courage  to  out- 
brave and  trample  upon  the  common  apore- 
hensions  and  censures  of  the  world,  when  ; 
Christ  and  that  stood  rivals  for  his  soul ;  and  j  I 
for  haviiiff  been  so  stupidly  a  coward,  as  to 
be  baffled  of  his  salvation  by  words  and 
opinion.  i 

Now,  the  inferences  and  deductions  from 
the  words  thus  discussed  are  these :  — 

1.  We  gather  hence  the  great  criterion  and 
art  of  trying  our  sincerity  ;  which  is,  by  the 
test  of  such  precepts  as  directly  reach  our 
peculiar  corruptions.  Observe  the  excellent 
method  that  Cnrist  took  to  convince  this  per- 
son. Had  he  tried  him  by  a  precept  of  tern-  ] 
perance,  chastity,  or  just  dealing,  he  had  never  i 
sounded  the  bottom  of  his  heart;  for  the 
civility  of  his  life  would  have  afforded  a  fair 
and  satisfving  reply  to  all  these :  but  when 
he  came  close  to  him,  and  touched  upon  his 
heart-string,  his  beloved  possessions,  toe  man 
quickly  shews  himself,  and  discovers  the  tem- 
per of  his  spirit  more  by  the  love  of  one  par-  | 
ticular,  endeared  sin,  than  by  his  forbearance 
of  twenty,  to  which  he  stood  indifferent. 

Every  man's  sincerity  is  not  to  be  tried  the 
same  way.  He  that  should  conclude  a  man 
pious,  because  not  covetous,  would  bring  but 
a  short  argument ;  for  perhaps  he  may  be  | 
lustful  or  ambitious,  and  the  stream  be  alto- 
l^ether  as  strong  and  violent,  though  it  runs 
in  a  different  channel.  I 

The  reason  of  this  assertion  is,  because  no  • 
man  bears  an  equal  propensity  to  all  sins.  ! 
There  is  not  only  a  contrariety  between  vice  • 
and  virtue,  but  also  between  one  vice  and  | 
another.  Nay,  prhaps,  the  distance  between 
the  two  latter  is  far  the  greater;  forasmuch 
as  there  is  a  longer  passage  from  extreme 
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to  extreme,  than  from  an  extreme  to  the 
middle,  which  we  know  is  the  situation  of 
virtue.  No  wonder,  therefore,  since  a  man's 
corrupt  appetite  bears  not  an  equal  inclina- 
tion to  all  sins,  that  it  is  not  equally  to  be 
tried  hy  all  precepts.  Things  peculiar  and 
specific  are  those  that  must  distinguish  and 
discover. 

Now  as  in  a  tree,  it  is  the  same  sap  and 
juice  that  spreads  itself  into  all  that  variety  of 
branches  ;  some  straight,  some  crooked,  some 
of  this  figure,  some  of  that :  so  it  is  the  same 
stock  and  furniture  of  natural  corruption,  that 
shoots  forth  into  that  great  diversity  of  vices, 
that  exert  such  different  operations  in  different 
tempers.  And  as  it  is  the  grand  office  of 
judgment  to  separate  and  distinguish,  and  so 
to  proportion  its  applications ;  so  herein  is  the 
great  spiritual  art  of  a  pnident  ministry,  first 
to  learn  a  man's  proper  distemper,  and  then 
to  encounter  it  by  a  peculiar  and  suitable 
address.  Reprehensions  that  are  promiscuous 
are  always  ineffectual. 

But  much  more  ineffectual,  if  not  also 
absurd,  is  a  reprehension  misplaced.  He  that 
should  preach  damnation  to  prodigal ity  and 
intemperance  before  a  company  of  usurers, 
what  did  he  else  but  administer  indirectly  nn 
occasion  to  them,  to  measure  their  piety  by 
their  distance  from  that  vice ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  stood  chargeable  with  a 
worse.  A  man  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
and  success  of  action,  angle  for  birds,  or  lay 
lime-twigs  to  catch  fish,  as  think  to  convince 
a  man  of  the  sin  of  prodigality,  by  loud  and 
sharp  declamations  a^inst  covetousness. 

Both,  indeed,  are  sins  ;  but  their  particular 
quality  makes  their  agreement,  in  the  general 
nature  of  sin,  scarce  considerable.  Was  a 
minister  to  deal  with  a  luxurious,  debauched 
congregation,  how  toothless  and  insipid  would 
it  be  to  make  harangues  against  faction ;  ft  sin 
wholly  of  another  nature,  and  dwelling  in 
another  disposition. 

When  Faul  preached  before  Felix,  he 
miffht  have  directed  his  sermon  against 
idolatry  and  superstition,  against  heresy,  or 
against  rebellion  ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  dis- 
course of  ''justice,  temperance,  and  of  judg- 
ment to  come."  Why  1  but  because  he  de- 
t  termined  his  sulgeet  b^  the  temper  of  his 
I  auditor,  whose  injustice  in  taking  oribes,  and 
;  whose  lust  in  keeping  another  man's  wife, 
made  him  fit  to  be  charged  home  with  a 
severe  and  searching  discourse  of  the  contrary 
virtues  1  Which  we  know  so  struck  his  con- 
science, like  lightning,  both  for  its  force 
and  insinuation,  that  It  sent  him  away 
trembling:  as  Christ  before  him,  by  the  like 
methods  of  discourse,  sent  this  young  man 
away  sorrowful. 

Now  it  concerns  every  man  to  get  the  best 
assurance  he  can  of  his  sincerity ;  to  attain 
which,  he  must  follow  the  method  that  Christ 


used  towards  this  young  candidate  for  eternal 
life.  He  must  arraign  his  corruption  before 
that  precept  that  particularly  strikes  at  it ; 
otherwise  ne  will  find,  that  he  puts  a  fallacy 
upon  his  conscience,  if  he  misapplies  the  rule ; 
and  if  his  sin  being  theft,  he  tries  himself  by 
a  law  made  against  murder. 

2.  The  issue  of  the  whole  action,  in  the 
young  man's  not  closing  with  Christ's  pro- 
posals about  eternal  life,  and  his  sorrowful 
departure  thereupon,  lays  before  us  a  full 
account  of  that  misery  which  attends  a  final 
dereliction  of  Christ.  Now  the  happiness  that 
man  is  capable  of  bein|;  twofold,  temporal  and 
eternal,  and  misery  bemg  properly  a  privation 
of  happiness,  the  greatness  of  this  misery 
consists  in  this,  that  it  adequately  deprives  a 
man  of  both  these. 

(1.)  Of  tiiat  which  is  eternal.  I  mention 
this  first,  because  it  is  the  greatest,  and  the 
best.  Unbelief  eternises  nothing  but  our 
miseries.  The  terms  are  short  and  absolute. 
No  leaving  possessions,  no  eternal  life ;  no 
casting  away  our  goods,  no  escaping  the  ship- 
wreck. 

Our  dearest  corruptions  are  to  be  mortified, 
our  fairest  enjojnnents  relinquished ;  this 
world  to  be  left,  or  no  admission  into  a  better. 
Yet  though  the  proposal  be  so  evident,  and 
the  arguments  enforcing  it  so  strong  and 
rationu ;  men,  for  all  this,  will  not  be  brought 
to  bend  under  the  power  and  necessity  of  this 
truth :  but  the  heart  is  still  apt  to  relieve 
itself  with  a  secret  persuasion,  that  Christ  and 
possessions,  future  happiness  and  present  ease, 
are  consistent ;  and  that  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary  are  but  the  brain-sick  notions  of 
melancholy  spirits,  that  would  impose  un-  | 
necessary  penance  upon  the  world;  and 
therefore  they  must  have  their  pleasures,  I 
their  humours,  their  profits,  and  tneir  garb, 
and  that  in  the  most  eager  and  slavish  pur-  i 
suit  of  them ;  though  truth  itself  has  expressly 
said,  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  I 
And  I  am  sure,  that  if  they  cannot  be  served, 
they  cannot  be  to  enjoyed  together.  | 

fiut  certainljr  we  shall  one  day  find,  that  f 
the  strait  pte  is  too  narrow  for  any  man  to 
come  bustling  in,  thracked  with  great  posses- 
sions, and  greater  corruptions.  i 

These  are  interests  that  can  never  be  joined  : 
eontinual  pleasure  here  and  hereafter  are  in- 
compatible.   Heaven  and  earth  are  at  too  , 
great  a  distance  to  be  united.    And,  if  so, 
then  we  see  where  our  unbelief  leaves  us,  ' 
even  in  the  r^ons  of  horror  and  despair,  in  | 
that  place  of  torment  and  separation  from  ; 
God ;  where,  who  knows  but  this  unhappy 
yonne  heir,  with  the  other  rich  ones  of  the  , 
world,  is  now  weeping  and  wailing  over  bis  i 
present  estate,  cursing  and  crying  out  of  his 
soul-ruining  posses&ions. 

The  sorrow  he  felt  before  was  only  an 
earnest  of  this  damnation,  a  taste  and  prcliba- 
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tioQ  of  fbtare  wrath.  If  men  will  but  oon- 
lider  that  nd  retinoe  of  eonse<^uenoes  which 
attends  the  final  resolntions  of  mfidelitj,  the 
h^yptneM  it  befeaves  of,  and  the  misery  that 
it  mfidlibly  eondemns  to ;  rarely  they  would 
not  stand  and  eondition  with  Christ,  before 
they  surrendered  their  pleasures,  honours,  and 
possessions  j  bat  they  would  throw  them  up, 
and  eoont  it  not  a  loss,  but  an  escape.  But 
unbellflf  will  nerer  be  counted  unseasonable, 
till  it  has  made  the  unbeliever  perfectly 
miserable. 

(2.)  But,  seeondlr,  it  bereaves  even  of 
temporal  happiness  also  ;  even  that  which  it 
promises,  and  which  only  it  designs,  and  for 
the  retaining  of  which  it  brings  a  man  to  part 
with  bis  hopes  of  that  which  is  future  and 
eternal.  That  it  does  so  is  evident ;  for  what 
delighty  what  taste  or  relish  is  there  in  the 
greatest  affluenee  of  all  a  man's  worldly  pos- 
sessions; when  a  grim,  offended  conscience 
shall  stand  by  him,  and  protest  against  all  his 
pleasoresf  And  however  men  may  put  the 
Dest  fsoe  upon  things^  yet  certainly  there  is 
no  saeh  pain  or  torment,  as  an  aching,  angry 
eonsdenee,  under  a  merry  aspect, 
j  When  a  man  shall  look  upon  his  rich  farms 
I  and  fdr  houses,  and  his  conscience  in  the 
I  meantime  whisper  him,  that  this  is  all  that 
:  he  must  ezneet  for  ever  ;  when  he  shall  eat 
I  and  drink  the  price  of  his  soul,  and  pay  down 
eternity  for  eveiy  morsel ;  so  that  he  never 
sits  down  to  his  Ml  table,  but,  like  Esau,  he 
sees  his  birthright  served  up  to  him  in  a  mess : 
when,  by  whatsoever  he  looks  upon,  whatso- 
ever he  wears,  upon  whatsoever  he  treads, 
the  remembrance  of  the  sad  price  is  still  re- 
Tired  upon  his  conscience :  this  takes  away 
the  hewt  and  life  of  the  comfort ;  and  the 
mirth  of  the  feast  is  checked  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reckoning. 

Now  this  esrtainly  is  the  sum  of  all  miseries ; 
and  sinee  we  can  go  no  farther,  we  may  con- 
clude that  unbelief  is  entertained  upon  very 
hard  temu^  when  it  robs  the  unbeliever  of 
his  last  modicum  ;  even  of  that  little  slender 
remain  of  happiness,  that  he  promised  himself 
in  this  world :  and  not  only  condemns  him 
to  die,  but  also,  as  it  were,  feeds  him  with 
bread  and  water  till  his  execution;  and  so 
leaves  him  wretched  and  destitute,  even  in 
that  place,  where  the  wicked  themselves  have 
an  inheritance. 

Kow  to  Him  who  is  able  to  make  us  wise 
In  our  choice  here,  and  happy  in  our  enjoy- 
ment hereafter,  the  great  consequent  of  a  wise 
choice  here;  even  to  Him  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now,  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXII. 

«« Who,  btliis  mlM.  mIM  Dot  ^^B.** 1  Pmn,  fi.  n 

If  we  run  over  the  whole  train  and  catalogue 
of  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  a  Christian, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  luWjr  comprised  i 
under  these  two  heads ;  his  active  and  his  I 

rtive  obedience.   Concerning  which,  it  may  { 
doubted  whether  of  the  two,  as  to  the 
worth  and  value  of  the  thing  itself,  ought  to 
have  the  pre-eminence.     For  though  all 
duties  expressly  enjoined,  are  by  virtue  of 
such  injunction  equally  necessary,  yet  it  fol- 
lows not  that  they  are  in  themselves  equally 
excellent.   If  we  here  mearare  the  greatness 
of  the  virtue  by  the  difficulty  of  its  exercise^  j 
passive  obedience  will  certainly  gain  the  pre- 
cedency :  for  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  | 
appears  undeniably  from  this  reason,  that 
there  is  much  in  human  nature  that  inclines  ; 
a  man  to  action,  so  that  without  it  there 
would  be  no  enjoyment ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  proneness  or  inclination  in  nature 
to  raffer,  but  a  great  abhorrence  and  aversion 
from  it.   So  that  every  instance  of  voluntary  j 
passive  obedience  must  commence  entirely  I 
upon  a  dereliction  of  our  own  will,  and  a 
compliance  with  a  superior.  | 
The  Spirit  of  God  m  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture reads  us  a  lecture  of  patience  from  the  , 
living  command  of  Christ's  example ;  who, 
by  enduring  the  wrath  of  liis  Father,  and  the  . 
affronts  and  contumelies  of  men,  made  it 
evident  to  the  world,  that  he  was  able,  not ' 
only  to  do,  but  also  to  suffer  miracles.  He 
that  never  provoked  Grod*s  justice,  could  yet  - 
submit  himself  to  the  stroke  of  his  anger :  and 
be  that  never  dispensed  any  thing  but  bless- 
ings amongst  men,  oould  yet  endure  cursings 
and  revilings  from  them. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  words,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  or  no  this  particular  in- 
stance of  Christ's  patience  may  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  our  general  imitation.  For  as  in 
matters  of  argument  we  cannot  from  a  parti- 
cular infer  an  universal  conclusion  ;  so  there 
seems  to  be  the  same  reason  in  matters  of 
action,  that  the  particular  example  of  one 
should  not  oblige  the  practice  of  all. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  divines 
usually  reduce  all  Christ's  actions  to  these  . 
three  sorts :  j 

1.  His  miraculous  actions,  such  as  israed 
from  his  divine  nature.    As,  his  raising  the  , 
dead,  stilling  the  sea  and  the  winds  with  a  ; 
word,  and  feeding  thousands  with  a  few  loaves.  '< 
In  all  these  it  is  our  duty  to  admire,  not  to 
imitate  him ;  for  by  these  he  shews  us  not 
what  we  were  to  do  after  him,  but  only  what 
we  wore  to  believe  conceniing  him. 
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2.  The  second  sort  were  hia  mediatorial 
actions  ;  such  as  concerned  liis  offices,  to  which 
lie  was  advanced  as  mediator.  As,  his  govern- 
ing and  disposing  of  all  the  world  for  the  good 
of  his  church  :  his  dispensing  of  the  gifts  and 
traces  of  the  Spirit,  wliich  are  acts  of  his 
kingly  office :  his  satisfying  for  sin,  and  his 
continual  intercession,  which  are  acts  of  his 
priestly  function.  And  lastly,  his  teaching 
of  the  saints  outwardly  by  his  word,  and  in- 
wardly by  his  Spirit ;  which  he  did  as  the 
great  prophet,  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
world  for  that  purpose.  In  all  these,  it  is  no 
more  our  duty  to  do  as  Christ  did,  than  to  be 
what  Christ  was. 

3.  The  third  and  last  sort  were  his  moral 
actions,  which  he  both  did  himself,  and  also 
commanded  others  to  do.  Such  were  his 
praying,  his  giving  alms,  and  his  gentle 
behaviour  to  all  men  ;  and  to  these  we  are  all 
eoually  engaged.  And  the  reason  is,  because 
Christ  performed  all  these  duties,  under  that 
relation  in  which  we  all  stand  obliged,  as  well 
as  Christ. 

He  performed  them  as  a  man,  as  a  rational 
creature  subject  to  the  law  of  his  Creator; 
and  so  we  are  all.  Now,  under  this  rank 
comes  his  patient  endurance  of  the  injurious 
behaviour  of  men.  And  in  this  respect  every 
.  Christian  should  be  not  only  a  disciple  to  his 
doctrine,  but  a  representative  of  his  person  ; 
he  should  transcribe  him  in  his  practice,  and 
make  his  life  a  comment  and  illustration  upon 
his  master's. 

Having  thus  answered  this  query,  let  us 
now  enter  upon  the  words  themselves;  the 
scope  and  design  of  which  is  to  recommend  to 
I  us  one  excellent  branch  of  the  peat  evan- 
gelical virtue  of  patience  ;  the  entire  exercise 
of  which  adequately  lies  in  these  two  things : 
First,  In  our  behaviour  towards  God. 
Secondly,  In  our  converse  with  men. 
And  this  is  tliat  which  is  now  to  be  dis- 
:  coursed  of ;  that  composedness  of  mind,  that 
j  temper  of  spirit,  that  di8j)lays  itself  in  a  quiet, 
I  undisturbed  endurance  of  scoffs,  slanders,  afid 
I  all  the  lashes  of  contumelious  tongues.  For 
j  though  the  words  speak  negatively,  yet  this  is 
I  a  known  rule  in  divinity,  that  there  is  no 
,  command  that  runs  in  the  strain  of  negativt^s, 
I  but  couches  under  it  a  positive  duty. 
I     Having  thus  shewn  the  design  and  purport 
of  the  words,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  full 
account  of  it  in  the  ensuing  discussion  of  these 
three  particulars  : 
I     I.  I  shall  shew  what  is  implied  in  the 
extent  of  this  duty,  of  **  not  reviling  ogain." 

II.  I  shall  shew  how  the  observation  of 
this  duty  comes  to  be  so  exceeding  difficult. 
I     III.  I  shall  shew  by  what  means  a  man 
'  may  work  himself  to  such  a  conii)osuro  and 
temper  of  spirit,  as  to  be  able  to  observe  this 
I  so  difficult  a  duty.   Of  each  of  which  in  their 
order.  And, 
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I.  For  the  first  of  these  ;  what  is  implied 
in  the  duty  here  expressed  to  us  by  not  re- 
viling again."  We  must  here  observe,  that  as 
every  outward,  sinful  action  is  but  the  con- 
summation of  a  sin  long  before  conceived  in 
the  thoughts,  fashioned  in  the  desires,  and 
then  ripened  in  the  affections  ;  from  whence 
it  comes  to  birth,  by  issuing  forth  in  actual 
commission  :  so  there  is  no  way  to  secure  the 
soul  from  the  danger  of  the  commission,  but 
by  dashing  it  in  the  places  of  its  conception 
and  antec^ent  preparation  ;  and  so  to  keep 
it  from  seeing  the  world,  by  stifling  it  in  the 
womb. 

Accordingly  this  command  implies  two 
things : 

(1.^  The  not  entertaining  the  impression  of 
injuries  with  acrimony  of  thought  and  inter- 
nal resentment. 

(2.)  The  not  venting  any  such  resentment 
in  virulent,  vindictive  language. 

Or  briefly  thus : 

1.  A  suppressing  of  our  inward  disgusts. 

2.  A  restraint  of  our  outward  expressions. 
1.  Concerning  the  first  of  which  ;  no  sooner 

does  the  foul  tongue  give  us  the  alarm,  but 
straight  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
awakened,  the  concerns  of  reputation  begin  to 
rise,  thoughts  of  defiance  to  take  up  arms,  and 
the  whole  soul  boils  within  itself,  grows  big 
with  the  injury,  and  would  fain  discharge  and 
disburden  itself  in  a  full  revenge. 

This  is  the  posture  of  the  mind  in  this  case ; 
and  it  will  quickly  proclaim  itself  by  a  loqua- 
city of  countenance,  and  a  significance  of  ges- 
ture; and  though  the  tongue  perhaps  should 
forbe&r,  yet  a  man  will  speak  his  mind  with 
his  very  face ;  he  will  look  satires,  and  rail 
with  every  glance  of  his  eye. 

If  the  mind  be  full  and  imbittered,  it  will 
assuredly  have  its  vent,  and,  like  unsettled 
liquors,  work  over  into  froth  and  foulness. 
But  admit  that  it  refrains,  yet  still  the  man  j 
shall  find  a  civil  war  within  himself,  a  great  j 
scuffle  and  disturbance,  his  thoughts  divided 
between  contrary  principles,  the  clashiugs  of 
prudence  and  revenge. 

But  now  all  these  mnst  be  composed  ;  for  i 
God  hears  the  language  of  the  heart,  the  out- 
cry and  tumult  of  the  affections,  the  slander 
of  the  thoughts,  and  the  invectives  of  the  I 
desires.   And  that  man  that  can  entertain  the 
anger  that  he  dares  not  utter,  and  hug  the 
distastes  that  he  will  not  speaic ;  so  that,  in 
that  respect,  his  heart  is  never  at  his  mouth  ; 
he  may  indeed  have  more  prudence,  but  never  ^ 
the  less  malice ;  or  his  malice  may  be  buried,  I 
but  not  dead.  ! 

For  suppose  that  his  concealed  wrath  never 
tlies  out  in  words,  yet  the  virulence  and  ugli- 
ness of  the  mind,  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
of  the  passions,  is  still  the  same.  It  is  like 
thunder  without  a  shower.  The  inw^ard  | 
cliafings  and  ravings  of  the  heart  make  it  a  I 
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very  unfit  seat  for  reason  or  religion.  Christ 
and  religion  are  usually  asleep  in  such  a  storm, 
and  do  not  actually  exert  themseWes  in  such 
a  soul. 

Wrath  is  wrath,  and  has  all  the  deformities 
of  that  passion,  whether  it  frets  in  a  concealed 
disgust,  or  spotks  out  in  open  slander  and 
calumny.  As  a  body  is  altogether  as  unsound 
while  it  festers  by  an  inward  putrefaction  as 
when  it  casts  broad  its  rottenness  by  flux  and 
nippuration. 

2.  There  is  required  a  restraint  of  the  out- 
ward expressions.  We  must  hush  our  discon- 
mits,  put  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  there 
mry  our  passion. 

I  confess,  when  anger  and  the  tongue,  that 
1^  the  two  unruliest  things  in  the  world,  and 
loth  so  impatient  of  control,  do  meet  and 
oncur,  the  restraint  must  needs  be  difficult 
lid  arduous ;  yet  the  command  of  Christ  is 
tere  indispensable,  the  precept  high  and  exact. 
Ve  must  be  all  ear  to  hear  our  own  disgraces, 
ad  be  as  quietly  attentiye  to  an  injurious 
lander,  as  to  a  homily  of  patience,  or  a  lec- 
ore  of  perfection. 

If  a  man  Tents  his  an^er  against  his  brother, 
▼en  by  those  undervaluing  terms  of  "  fool" 
nd  "  rascal,"  Christ  awards  him  the  sentence 
f  hell  and  jud^ent,  (Matt.  v.  22.)  "The 
mgue,"  (as  Saint  James  says,  chap.  iii.  6,) 
is  aet  on  fire  of  hell."   And  here  we  see,  by 
kind  of  vicissitude  and  return,  it  kindles 
til  itself  for  the  calumniator. 
Eta  anger,  therefore,  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
re  omr  thoughts  ?   Let  it  not  proceeil  farther, 
» Inflame  our  expressions.   If  it  has  been 
nr  nnhappiness  to  be  surprised  with  the 
^l^nings,  let  us  at  least  cut  short  the  pro- 
wL   It  is  an  untamed  beast,  and  needs  a 
idle,  without  a  metaphor.   It  is  loud  and 
wtmetive,  and,  like  a  lion,  first  it  roars,  and 
len  it  devours.   Certainly,  tlierefore,  it  con- 
ma  OB  to  stop  our  own  mouths,  and  that  to 
wp  in  our  peace,  our  happiness,  our  reputa- 
m  from  flying  out ;  and  not,  in  gratification 
'  a  ailly,  anj^ry  humour,  to  word  away  our 
nhf  or  declaim  ourselves  into  perdition. 
But  here,  for  our  rcjgulation  both  in  the 

EhMision  and  practice  of  this  duty,  I  shall 
In  this  caution  ;  namely,  that  a  due  ex- 
wion  of  asperity  against  the  enemies  of 
MLthe  king,  and  the  public  peace,  is  not  the 
flB^g  mentioned  or  intended  in  the  text ; 
•Mane  of  which  is  properly  private  revenge, 
i  m  lealous  espousal  oi  the  public  injuries. 
He  that  treats  a  rebel,  and  a  murderer  of 
I  i^inee,  in  terms  suitable  to  those  actions, 
ael  e  reviler.  But  he  that  conceals  or 
notiia  a  villain  in  the  execrable  practices  of 
niblie  mischief,  he  is  truly  a  reviler  and 
iianderer ;  for  he  reviles  his  conscience,  and 
sden  his  religion.  It  is  a  duty  that  every 
in  oww  to  the  public,  to  call  vice  and  vif- 
nj  by  ita  own  name ;  which  name,  if  it  be 


infamous,  the  cause  is  in  him  that  deserves, 
not  in  him  that  bestows  it. 

For  observe,  that  the  great  standard  by 
which  the  text  bids  us  measure  ourselves  in 
this  duty,  is  Jesus  Christ ;  who,  though  in  his 
own  cause,  in  his  own  personal  affronts, 

opened  not  his  mouth,"  but  passed  over  all 
with  a  meek  and  a  silent  sufferance ;  yet  with 
what  fervour  and  sharpness  did  he  interpose 
his  rebukes  in  the  public  concerns  of  piety 
and  religion ! 

When  Saint  Peter  himself  went  to  cross 
him  in  the  fteAt  business  of  the  world's  re- 
demption, lus  passion  and  crucifixion,  in  what 
language  did  Christ  answer  him  ?  No  appel- 
lation but  that  of  ''Satan"  was  thought  fit 
for  him. 

With  what  severity  of  speech  did  he  also 
treat  those  public  enemies  of  piety,  and 
patrons  of  hypocrisy,  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees  •  Whited  walls,  rotten  sepulchres,  gene- 
ration of  vipers,"  with  other  such  like  terms, 
were  their  constant  titles;  and  may  indeed 
serve  indifferently  for  the  scribes  and  phariseea 
of  all  ages ;  even  those  of  ours  also,  did  they 
not  prevail  above  their  progenitors  in  the 
several  arts  and  more  improved  methoda  of 
hypocrisy. 

By  warrant  therefore  of  the  grand  exem- 
plar of  meekness  and  patience,  we  are  em- 
powered to  give  great  and  public  villains, 
and  disturbers  of  society,  names  proper  to 
their  actions  and  merits.  He  that  called 
Herod  fox,  docs  not  command  us  to  call  a  fox 
a  sheep,  nor  a  vulture  a  dove  ;  nor  to  give 
rebels  and  murderers  occasion  to  think  them- 
selves innocent,  b^  never  telling  them  that 
thev  are  otherwise.  To  sooth  and  flatter 
such  persons,  would  be  just  as  if  Cicero  had 
spoke  commendatories  of  Antony,  or  made 
panegyrics  upon  Catiline. 

He  that  commends  a  vile  person,  upbraids 
the  virtuous  ;  whose  virtue  never  receives  so 
fair  a  character,  as  by  an  impartial  represent- 
ment  of  the  ugly  lineaments  and  appearances 
of  vice.   Nay,  he  that  commends  a  villain,  is 
not  an  approver  only,  but  a  party  in  his 
villainy.   iBesides,  the  fruitless  frustraneous 
vanity  of  such  an  essay;  for  bring  all  the  j 
force  of  rhetoric  in  the  world,  yet  vice  can  | 
never  be  praised  into  virtue :  a  rotten  thing  > 
cannot  be  painted  sound.   A  false  gloss  is  but 
a  poor  corrective  of  a  bad  text. 

And  what  I  say  against  a  commendation, 
or  smoothing  of  such  unworthy  persona,  I 
may  with  the  same  reason  affirm  or  a  degene- 
rous  passing  over  and  concealing  their  base 
actions:  to  bury  them  in  silence,  is  to  give 
them  too  honourable  a  funeral. 

To  what  purpose  is  a  ministry,  if  the  am- 
bassador of  God  must  come  with  a  tongue 
and  conscience  enslaved  to  the  guilt  and 
pleasure  of  an  obnoxious  auditory?  when 
conscience  must  be  reduced  to  that  which 
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fools  call  prudence,  and  even  that  prudence 
measured  by  a  sordid  compliance? 

Must  robbers  and  usurpers  carry  away  the 
prey  and  booty,  without  so  much  as  a  hue 
and  cry  raised  after  them  ?  It  is  a  pitiful 
thing  to  imitate  the  lamb  in  nothing  else,  but 
in  being  dumb  before  those  that  have 
sheared  us." 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
right  stating  of  this  duty  ;  that  it  reaches  not 
the  shart)  reprehensions  of  public  persons,  (as 
all  lawful  preachers  are,)  directed  against 
public  malefactors;  but  is  properly  a  re- 
straint of  the  expresses  of  a  man*s  priyate 
reyenge.  In  which,  we  confess,  a  man  ought 
to  be  wholly  passive,  to  lie  open  to  the  wrong, 
and  to  turn  both  ears  to  the  railer,  as  well  as 
both  cheeks  to  the  smiter ;  answering  him  as 
Dayid  did  Shimei,  Let  him  rail  on  ;"  give 
him  scope,  till  he  runs  himself  out  of  breath, 
mad  wearies  himself  into  silence,  and  a  better 
behaviour. 

Having  thus  declared  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  duty  enjoined  in  the  words,  and  ex- 
pressed in  this  negative  term,  of  "  not  revil- 
mg  again and  withal  annexed  a  caution 
for  its  due  limitation ;  I  come  now, 

II.  To  the  second  general  thing  proposed  ; 
which  is  to  shew  whence  it  is  that  this  duty 
eomes  to  be  so  exceeding  difficult. 

It  is  so,  I  conceive,  upon  these  grounds  and 
causes: 

1.  From  the  peculiar, provoking  quality  of  ill 
language.  Upon  observation,  we  shall  find 
that  most  of  the  bitter  hatreds  and  irreconcile- 
able  enmities  that  disturb  the  world,  and  sour 
the  converse  of  mankind,  have  commenced 
merely  upon  the  score  of  vilifying  words. 

Ana  what  the  reason  of  it  is,  I  know  not ; 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  men  are  more  easily 
brought  to  forgive  injuries  done,  than  injuries 
said  against  them.  One  undervaluing  speech 
shall  dash  the  service  of  many  years,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  forfeit  of  all  the 
hopes  of  a  laborious  and  long  attendance. 

Have  not  most  of  the  duels  that  were  ever 
fought,  been  undertook  upon  the  affront  of 
provoking  words  ?  Have  they  had  any  trum- 
pet to  alarm  them  into  the  field,  but  that  of  a 
reviling  tongue  ? 

But  we  shall  have  a  more  lively  discovery 
of  the  provocation  of  such  virulent  langua^, 
above  real  acts  of  injury,  by  oomparing  it  with 
the  contrary  effects  of  smooth  and  fawning 
speeches.  What  a  strange  bewitchery  is  there 
in  flattery!  How,  like  a  spiritual  opium, 
does  it  intoxicate  and  abuse  the  understand- 
ing, even  sometimes  of  men  wise  and  judi- 
cious I  So  that  they  have  knowingly,  with 
their  reason  awake,  and  their  senses  about 
them,  suffered  themselves  to  be  cheated  and 
ruined  by  a  sycophantical  parasite,  and  even 
to  be  tickled  to  death,  only  for  love  of  the 
pleatore  of  being  tickled. 


Nay,  I  have  known  men,  grossly  injured  in 
their  affairs,  depart  pleased,  at  least  silent, 
only  because  they  were  injured  in  good  lan- 
guage, ruined  in  caresses,  and  kissed  while  they 
were  struck  under  the  fifth  rib.   And  there- 
fore it  has  been  observed,  that  the  greatest  I 
usurpers  and  the  falsest  deceivers  have  still  ' 
been  fair  spoken  ;  in  the  strength,  or  at  least  i 
in  the  gloss  of  which,  they  have  usurped  and  i 
deceiv^  successfully.  | 

And,  according  to  the  difference  of  men's  > 
tempers  this  way,  it  is  really  true,  that  some  i 
judges  shall  with  less  offence  pronounce  sen-  ; 
tence  against  a  man,  than  some  for  him.  To 
be  condemned  with  words  of  softness  and 
commiseration,  is  more  pleasing  than  to  be  | 
absolved  with  taunting  gibes,  insulting  sar- 
casms, and  imperious,  domineering  exprobra-  | 
tions.  I 

The  world  is  generally  governed  bv  words  ; 
and  shows :  for  men  can  swallow  the  same  , 
thing  under  one  name,  which  they  would 
abominate  and  detest  under  another.  The 
name  of  Hn^  was  to  the  old  Romans  odious 
and  insufferable ;  but  in  Sylla  and  Julius 
CsBsar  they  could  endure  the  power  and  abso- 
luteness of  a  king,  dii^ised  under  the  name 
of  dictator. 

Certainly  therefore  there  is  some  peculiar 
energy,  some  charm  in  words,  that  they  are 
able  thus  to  overrule  the  very  discourses  of 
men's  reason,  and  the  clearest  discernments  of 
sense. 

And  I  hope  that,  both  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  the  advantage  of  its  contrary, 
I  have  discovered  a  more  than  ordinary  force, 
a  strange  power  in  these  verbal  assaults ;  a 
power  that  is  operative  beyond  the  seeming 
nature  and  proportions  of  the  thing  :  that  a 
mere  word  should  cut  keener  than  a  razor, 
and  strike  deeper  than  a  dart ;  that  a  man 
should  immediately  swell,  upon  the  hearing 
of  it,  as  if  he  were  bit  by  an  adder,  or  poisoned 
by  an  asp.  And  this  may  be  one  reason  that 
renders  the  duty  of  **  not  reviling  again'*  so 
difficult. 

2.  Another  reason  of  its  difficulty  is,  be- 
cause nature  has  deeply  planted  in  every  man 
a  strange  tenderness  of  his  good  name,  which, 
in  the  rank  of  worldly  enjoyments,  the  wisest 
of  men  has  placed  before  life  itself.   For,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  more  enlarged  and  diffused  life,  i 
kept  up  by  many  more  breaths  than  our  own. 
It  is  the  soul  that  keeps  the  body  sweet,  and  , 
a  good  name  that  keeps  the  soul.   It  is  this  ^ 
thai  recommends  us  to  converse,  and  preserves  ^ 
us  from  being  noisome  to  society.  | 

A  good  name  is  properly  that  reputation  of  \ 
virtue  that  every  man  may  challenge  as  hi  a 
right  and  due  in  the  opinions  of  others,  till  ho 
has  made  forfeit  of  it  oy  the  viciousness  of  his 
actions.  But  now  every  sUnder  is  an  inva- 
sion upon  that,  and  puts  a  virtuous  person 
into  the  same  condition  of  disrepute  with  the 
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TieioBS,  lesvio^  him  the  Bererities  and  diffieul- 
tiet  of  being  Tirtnons^  without  the  reward  of 
being  thought  so. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  mind  of  man 
rises  with  all  its  might  against  sueh  as  would 
make  an  inroad  upon  the  prime  enjoyment 
and  most  endeared  part  of  its  happiness.  No 
wonder,  if  it  catehes  at  all  means  to  repel  or 
retaliate  so  destructive  an  opposition,  and  so 
>  comeB^  at  length,  to  the  remorseless  retribu- 
I  tioo  of    an  eye  for  an  eye,  reviling  for  re- 
!  Tiling;**  and  to  bear  away  the  spoils  of 
;  another's  reputation,  to  revenge,  or  at  least  to 
■  alleviate,  the  loss  of  its  own. 
I     A  man*s  reputation  is  his  freehold,  his 
I  birthright;  and  no  man  will  endure  to  be 
,  tamely  bereaved  of  it  by  the  aspersion  of  a 
I  ealumny,  who  has  wit  enough  to  resent,  and 
power  to  revenge  it.   He  that  tears  away  a 
':  man's  good  name,  tears  his  flesh  from  his 
,  bones,  and  by  letting  him  live,  rives  him  only 
a  cruel  opportunity  of  feeling  his  misery,  of 
burring  his  better  part,  and  surviving  himself. 
When  a  man  is  dead  indeed,  he  is  the  por- 
^  tion  of  rottenness  and  worms,  and  whatsoever 
else  will  ^w  upon  or  insult  over  him  ;  but 
while  he  is  alive,  it  is  but  tbe  privilege  of  his 
nature  to  defend  himself.   Wnen  he  shall  be 
laid  in  his  grave,  men  may  flins;  what  dirt 
they  will  upon  him  ;  but  while  he  is  above 
sround,  no  marvel  if,  to  keep  himself  clean, 
he  throws  it  back  again. 

And  with  the  more  care  and  solicitousness 
ma^  we  allow  him  to  manage  his  own  preser- 
vation in  this  respect ;  forasmuch  as  a  good 
name,  though,  while  it  continues  whole  and 
entire^  it  is  bright  and  glistering,  yet  it  has 
the  other  property  of  glass,  to  be  also  very 
brittle,  and  being  once  l)roke,  to  admit  of  no 
repair,  no  perfect  soldering,  and  making  up 
the  breach. 

And  thus  much  for  the  grounds  and  reasons 
upon  which  I  conclude  it  so  hard  and  irksome 
a  thing  for  a  man,  being  slandered  and  re- 
viled, •*  not  to  revile  again,"  and  return  the 
slander.  Indeed,  nothing  under  that  amazing 
Christian  duty  of  absolute  self-denial,  can 
work  a  man  to  an  unconcerned  behaviour  in 
this  case,  and  to  suffer  so  dear  a  portion  of 
himself  to  be  rent  away  from  him,  without 
repelling  the  violence,  and  revenging  the  hand 
that  did  it. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing, 
which  is,  to  shew  by  what  means  a  man  may 
work  himself  to  such  a  composure  and  temper 
of  spirit,  as  to  be  able  to  observe  this  great 
and  excellent  duty.  And  here,  when  we  con- 
sider what  obstructions  are  to  be  conquered 
and  removed,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
nothing  under  an  omnipotent  grace  can  sub- 
due the  heart  to  such  a  frame.  But  as  the 
workings  of  God  do  not  exclude  the  subordi- 
nation of  our  endeavours,  so  something  must 
be  done  on  our  part  towards  it :  and  the  "best 
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eourse  that  reason  can  find  out  is  to  discipline 
and  check  our  unruly  passions  by  a  frequent 
consideration  of,  and  serious  reflection  upon, 
the  disadvantages  of  the  humour  we  contest 
against,  and  to  discommend  this  of  returning 
railing  for  railing,  slander  for  slander,  both  to 
our  practice  and  aflection.  I  shall  fasten  onlj 
upon  this  one  consideration,  namely,  that  it  is 
utterly  useless  to  all  rational  intents  and  pur- 
]>oses :  and  this  I  shall  make  appear  indue* 
tively,  by  recounting  the  several  ends  and 
intents  to  which,  with  any  colour  of  reason 
it  may  be  designed ;  and  then,  by  shewing 
how  utterly  unfit  it  is  to  reach  or  effect  any 
of  them. 

1.  The  first  reason  that  would  induce  a 
man,  upon  provocation,  to  do  a  violent  action 
by  way  of  return,  should  be,  to  remove  the 
cause  of  that  provocation.  But  the  cause  that 
usually  provokes  men  to  revile  are  words  and 
speeclies :  that  is,  such  things  as  are  irrevo- 
cable. Such  an  one  vilified  me  ;  but  can  I,  by 
railing,  make  that  which  was  spoke,  not  to 
have  been  snoke  ?  Are  words  and  talk  to  be 
reversed  ?   Or  can  I  make  a  slander  to  be  for- 

gDt,  by  rubbing  up  the  memory  of  those  that 
eard  it  with  a  reply  ? 

Nay,  if  we  look  farther,  and  state  the  cause 
of  our  anger,  not  upon  tbe  slander  itself,  but 
upon  the  malicious  temper  that  was  the  cause 
of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  being  removed,  that 
it  is  heightened,  blown  up,  and  inflame<l  by 
such  a  return. 

Possibly  that  malignity  that  first  threw  the 
slander,  not  being  exasperated  by  the  rebound 
of  another,  would  have  vanished  and  expired 
in  silence,  perhaps  in  the  ingenuities  of  re- 
pentance ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that, 
to  make  amends,  it  mieht,  by  a  kind  of  anti- 
peristasis,  have  turned  into  friendship  :  for 
injuries  dissembled  not  unusually  are  ex- 
changed for  courtesies. 

But  the  injury  being  once  owned  by  a 
retribution,  and  advanced  by  defiance,  like  an 
opposed  torrent  it  tumultuates,  grows  higher 
and  higher,  begins  to  fix,  and  so,  by  an  im- 
provement of  the  humour,  that  which  at  first 
was  but  a  sudden  motion,  rises  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  from  thence  passes  into  a  settled 
revenge. 

2.  Another  end,  inducing  a  man  to  return 
"  reviling  for  reviling,"  may  be,  by  this  means 
to  confute  the  calumny,  and  to  discredit  the 
truth  of  it.  But  this  course  is  so  far  from 
having  such  an  effect,  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  gives  it  colour  and  credibility  :  all  people 
being  prone  to  judge,  that  a  high  resentment 
of  a  calumny  proceeds  from  concernment,  and 
that  from  guilt,  which  makes  the  sore  place 
tender  and  untractable.  ^'Convitia,  si  iras- 
caris,  agnita  videntur  "  says  Tacitus. 

The  way  of  refelling  calumnies  is  very 
different ;  they  are  weakened  with  contempt, 
confuted  with  innocence.   If  the  calumniator 
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bespatters  and  belies  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
convince  him  by  mjr  life  and  manners,  but 
not  by  being  like  himself.  It  was  a  noble 
conclusion  that  Caius  Marius  made  against  all 
the  descants  of  men's  tongues  whatsoever ;  no 
speech,  he  said,  could  hurt  him  :  "  quippe 
vera,  necesse  est  bene  prsedicet ;  falsam  vita 
moresque  mei  superant.'* 

He  tnat  returns  "  reviling  for  reviling"  does 
not  confute  the  railer,  but  outdo  him  ;  and 
thus  to  second  him,  is  to  authorize  and  coun- 
tenance the  action  :  for  either  it  is  good,  and 
then  why  do  I  revenge  it?  or  it  is  unworthy 
and  vile,  and  then  wliy  do  I  imitate  it  ?  That 
certainly  is  fit  first  to  be  done,  that  is  fit  after 
to  be  followed. 

If  it  is  a  base  thing  to  revile,  do  not  I,  bj 
reviling  again,  repeat  that  baseness,  and  credit 
an  ill  copy  by  transcribing  it  ?  Or  do  I  think 
to  disgrace  an  usly  face  by  drawing  its  picture? 
Sarel]^  that  will  be  but  a  poor  expedient,  since 
the  picture  is  still  worse  than  the  original. 
And  therefore,  if  it  looks  ill  in  my  enemy,  it 
cannot  but  be  much  more  uncomely  in  my- 
self, who  had  an  argument  to  avoid  and  hate 
the  ill,  by  first  seeing  the  ugliness  of  it  repre- 
sented in  another. 

And  why  should  I  degrade  myself  so  much 
below  my  enemy,  as  to  judge  that  fit  and 
handsome  in  myself,  which  I  first  judged  so 
indecent  in  him?  and  while  I  hate  him,  eager- 
ly practise  that  thing  for  which  I  esteem  him 
hateful? 

3.  But  thirdly,  a  third  end  for  which  a  man 
may  pretend  to  give  himself  this  liberty  is, 
because  in  so  doing  he  thinks  he  takes  a  full 
and  proper  revenge  of  him  that  first  reviled 
him.  But  certainly  there  is  no  kind  of  re- 
venge so  poor  and  pitiful :  for  every  dog  can 
bark  ;  and  he  that  rails,  makes  another  noise 
indeed,  but  not  a  better.  What  boy,  what 
woman  in  the  streets,  cannot  act  as  lull  and 
as  shrewd  a  revenge  as  the  valiantest  soldier 
or  the  deepest  politician  in  the  world,  if  it 
lay  only  in  the  arts  of  contumely  and  reproach- 
ful language  ?  When  Goliath  began  to  despise 
David,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  a  boy,  then, 
and  not  before,  he  gives  him  a  puerile,  suitable 
defiance ;  that  is,  he  reviles  and  scofi^  at  him. 

Natural  instinct  has  suggested  to  every 
creature  to  endeavour  its  own  defence  by  the 
use  of  that  part  or  faculty  in  which  it  has  a 
peculiar  strength  and  force.  But  surely  a 
roan's  strei;gth  does  not  lie  in  his  treasures  of 
ill  words,  in  a  voluble  dexterity  of  throwing 
out  scurrilous,  abusive  terms :  no,  he  has  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  valour  to  execute  a 
nobler  and  more  effectual  revenge.  But  loud- 
ness and  scurrility  are  the  reproach,  not  the 
defence  of  men. 

Nay,  were  I  to  argue  against  this  intempe- 
rance of  reviling,  even  to  the  revengeful  per- 
son, I  need  no  other  arguments  than  what  are 
deducible  from  the  very  topic  of  his  own  sin. 


Sekm^XXU  i 

Ue  that  gives  ill  language  does  not  prejudice  I 
his  enemy,  but  forewarn  him  :  he  gives  him  j 
fair  admonition  to  double  his  guards,  to  | 
increase  liis  circumspection,  and  consequently 
to  frustrate  all  assaults  of  his  adversary.  The 
cur  that  barks  gives  me  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide myself  that  he  shall  never  bite  me. 

Revenge  must  not  be  heard,  but  felt,  and  i 
never  discovered  but  in  the  execution  ;  and 
therefore  he  gave  shrewd  counsel  to  the  i 
revengeful,  who  said,  A  man  should  never  act 
a  revenue  upon  his  enemy,  unless  he  did  it  so  , 
thoroughly  as  to  disable  him  from  a  retalia-  ; 
tion. 

Upon  which  ground,  let  it  rather  lie  still, 
and  wait  its  season  ;  the  longer  it  sleeps,  the 
more  strength  it  will  gather  against  the  time 
that  it  comes  to  rise  and  exert  itself.   But  he  , 
that  lets  it  fly  out  in  angry  words,  and  | 
spreads  his  heart  upon  his  lips,  lie  is  a  trifier  ; 
in  this  action ;  he  betrays  his  design,  and  loses  , 
the  opportunities  of  a  well-ripcned,  satisfac- 
tory revenge ;  and  so  contracts  only  the  guilt,  I 
but  reaches  not  the  supposed  gallantry  of  the  1 
sin.  I 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  Peradven-  ; 
ture  a  man  thinks,  by  thus  repaying  slander  ; 
for  slander,  to  manifest  a  generous  greatness 
of  spirit  in  shewing  himself  impatient  of  an  , 
affront.  But  in  this  very  thought  there  is  a 
gross,  though  usual  mistake  ;  for  the  scene  of 
greatness  and  generosity  lies  as  much  in 
patience  as  in  action.  Contempt  naturally 
implies  a  man's  esteeming  of  himself  greater 
than  the  person  whom  he  contemns  :  he  there- 
fore that  slights,  that  contemns  an  affront,  is 
properly  superior  to  it ;  and  he  conquers  an 
injury,  who  conquers  his  resentments  of  it. 
Socrates  being  kicked  by  an  ass,  did  not  think 
it  a  revenge  proper  for  Socrates  to  kick  the 
ass  again. 

Contempt  is  a  noble  and  an  innocent  re- 
venge, and  silence  the  fullest  expression  of  it.  | 
Except  only  storms  and  tempests,  the  great  '■ 
thin^  of  the  world  are  seldom  loud.  Tumult  ; 
and  noise  usually  rise  from  the  conflict  uf  , 
contrary  things  in  a  narrow  passage ;  and 
just  so  does  the  loudness  of  wrath  and  revil-  [ 
ing  argue  a  contracted  breast :  such  an  one  j 
as  nas  not  room  enough  to  wield  and  manage  i 
its  own  actions  with  stillness  and  composure.  , 

What  a  noise  and  a  buzz  does  the  pitiful  j 
little  gnat  make,  and  how  sharply  does  it 
sting,  while  the  eaflo  passes  the  air  in  silence, 
and  never  descends  but  to  a  noble  and  an 
equal  prey !  He  therefore  that  thinks  he 
shews  any  nobleness  or  height  of  mind  by  a 
scurrilous  reply  to  a  scurrilous  provocation, 
measures  himself  by  a  false  standard,  and 
acts  not  the  spirit  of  a  man,  but  the  spleen  of 
a  wasp.  I 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  unravelled  all  the  I 
pleas  that  reason  can  make  for  a  defensive  i 
resiling ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  sanctuary  j 
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or  it  Id  religion.  We  read  of  none  in  Serip- 
are  that  uapd  it  in  any  manner,  but  are  trana- 
oitted  to  na  with  a  brand  of  a  Uuting  infiuny. 
Ihimei,  Rabahakeh,  and  one  of  the  emeified 
hieves,  are  remarked  to  us  for  their  railing. 
Lnd  the  apoetle  Panl  would  have  us  shun  the 
onverse  of  such  an  one^  as  the  fatal  blasts  of 
pest,  or  a  walking  contagion ;  (1  Cor.  11,) 
'  I  hare  written  to  you  not  to  keep  company, 
r  any  one  that  is  called  a  brother  be  an  ex- 
>rtioner  or  a  railer,  with  such  an  one  no  not 
>  eat but  especially  at  the  Lord's  Uble. 
'his  is  his  condition,  this  is  his  sentence: 
Bd  certainly  he  who  is  thus  excommunicated 
Bd  excluded  from  the  company  of  the  saints 
I  this  world,  is  not  like  to  be  thought  fit  for 
M  aociety  of  angels  in  the  next. 


SERMON  XXIIL 

Who  kDOweCh  tlia  poircr  of  tMno  uifsr  ?  «TtB  Meordlnf  to 
ibj  Umt,  w  if  thy  wnth.**— Pbaui  ze.  11. 

Tbd  description  of  God*8  anger,  set  forth  by 
eh  a  pathetical  exclamation,  seems  to  come 
HO  a  person  that  spoke  not  only  his  thoughts, 
rt  his  experience;  e^en  from  Moses,  who  had 
It  the  sad  efiects  of  his  own  anger,  and  there- 
in night  well  be  sensible  of  the  weight  of 
mTs.  When  God  shewed  himself  as  a  legis- 
mv  it  was  with  all  the  nomps  of  terror,  and 
»  ffareumstances  of  dread  ;  but  here  we  have 
B  in  the  grimmer  dress  of  a  revenging 
lea.  Then  the  mountain  smoked,  but  now 
MOies.  And  Moses  seems  so  possessed  with 
awful  reflection  upon  the  amazing  terrors 
the  divine  anger,  that  he  can  scarce  look 
;  but  with  fear  and  distance,  as  it  were, 
Mdi  the  sight,  and  seems  to  have  recourse 
Ut  veil,  and  to  hide  his  face,  not  from 

a seen  by  men,  but  from  seeing  God. 
>re  we  proceed  upon  the  woras,  it  will 
MSm  us  to  see  how  anger  can  be  ascribed 
CM:  for  an  infinite  and  divine  nature 
iVMit  be  degraded  to  those  affections  and 
riOMMs  that  attend  ours.  Anger  is  a  pas- 
Mm  hot  God  is  impassible.  Anger  is  alwajrs 
m  aome  change  in  the  person  that  has  it, 
\  God  is  unclungeable. 
SmBIos^  in  his  treatise  of  God's  attributes, 
Wli  the  affections  of  aneer,  love,  hope,  and 
I  Ues^  to  be  really  and  properly  in  God. 
Si  thley  in  a  preposterous  manner  deny 
llslto  De  God,  and  yet  make  God  to  be  a 
VSor  they  make  him  subject  to  those 
rioos  which  the  Stoics  will  not  allow  in 
I  who  Is  perfectly  wise,  and  a  philosopher ; 
i  assert  them  to  be  weaknesses  dwelling  in 
far  hrsastD,  that  have  not  ^et  lopped  off 
ODsnseendes  of  the  sensitive  appetite, 
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nor  subdued  their  passions  to  the  lure  and  dic- 
tates of  riffht  reason. 

Certainly,  therefore,  anger,  and  the  like 
affections,  can  by  no  means  be  ascribed  to  the  < 
infinitelY  perTect  God  in  the  proper  and  usual 
acceptation  of  the  words,  but  only  by  an 
anthropopathy  ;  attributing  that  to  God, 
which  DW8  some  analoffv  and  proportion  to 
what  we  find  in  men.  Tnus  God  is  said  to  be 
angry,  when  he  does  some  things  that  bear  a 
similitude  to  those  efiects  that  anger  produces 
in  men. 

It  is  therefore  in  Grod,  not  as  a  perfection 
inherent  in  his  nature,  but  onl^  as  an  effect  i 
of  his  will.  Indeed  it  b  not  m  him  at  all,  j 
but  is  only  an  extrinsical  denomination  from  | 
a  work  wrought  without  him ;  from  the  \ 
miseries  and  cuamities  which  he  inflicts  upon  | 
a  guilty  creature. 

I  cannot  see  any  thing  else  of  difficulty  in 
the  words.  The  prosecution  of  them  I  snail 
manage  in  these  following  particulars :  — 

I.  I  shall  lay  down  some  preparatory  con« 
siderations  concerning  God's  anger. 

II.  I  shall  shew  those  instances  in  which  it 
does  exercise  and  exert  itself. 

III.  I  shall  consider  those  properties  and  | 
qualifications,  that  declare  and  set  forth  the 
extraordinary  greatness  of  it. 

lY.  I  shall  make  some  use  and  improye* 
ment  of  the  whole. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  lay  down 
these  two  preparatory,  cautional  observa- 
tions, — 

1.  That  every  harsh  and  severe  dispensation 
is  not  an  efi^ct  of  God's  anger.  The  same  : 
effect,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  may  proceed  from  ! 
very  different  causes.  Love  is  sometimes  put 
upon  the  rigour  of  those  courses,  which  at  the  ; 
first  aspect  seem  to  carry  in  them  the  inserip-  i 
tions  of  enmity  and  hostility.  { 

God  may  sweep  awaj  a  man's  estate,  snatch  • 
away  a  friend,  stain  his  reputation ;  and  yet ; 
the  design  of  all  this  not  be  revenge,  out ' 
remedy ;  not  destruction,  but  discipline.  j 

He  sees  perhaps  something  evil  in  us  to  bo 
cured,  and  something  worse  to  be  prevented ; 
some  luxuriancies  to  be  abated,  and  some  ma-  , 
lignant  humours  to  be  evacuated ;  all  which  ; 
cannot  be  effected,  but  by  sharp  and  displeas-  i 
inaapplications.  And  in  all  the  hard  passages 
of  Providence,  when  God  strips  a  man  of  all  . 
his  externals,  God's  intent  may  be,  not  to  , 
make  him  miserable,  but  to  make  him 
humble ;  not  to  ruin,  but  to  reduce  him. 

If  you  look  only  upon  the  outside  of  an 
affliction,  you  cannot  distinguish  from  what 
principle  it  may  proceed :  Gehazi's  leprosy  and 
Laaarus's  sores  may  seem  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
same  displeasure  ;  and  yet  one  was  a  curse  for 
hypocrisy,  and  the  other  a  trial  of  humility. 

l)avid  8  and  Saul's  afflictions  were  dispensed 
with  a  very  different  hand :  Saul  could  not 
pursue  him  so  fast,  but  mercy  followed  him 
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asi  close.  Saint  Stephen  was  stoned  as  well 
*48  Achan  ;  but  certainly  God  did  not  with  the 
same  arm  fling  the  stone  at  one,  with  which 
he  did  at  the  other. 

Consider  the  saints,  (Heb.  xi.  37,)  ^  afflicted, 
tormented,  naked,  destitute,  sawn  asunder." 
And  what  could  anger  itself  do  more  a^inst 
them  T  And  yet  the  God  who  did  all  this  was 
not  angry.  That  very  love  which  makes  God 
to  be  our  friend,  makes  him  sometimes  to  ap- 
pear our  enemy :  to  chastiae  our  confidence, 
to  raise  our  vi^lance,  and  to  give  us  safety 
instead  of  security. 

Persons  who  are  truly  holy,  and  tender  how 
thev  offend  Crod,  are  yet  very  apt  to  look  upon 
God's  dealing  on  the  wrong  siae,  and  to  make 
hard  conclusions  concerning  their  own  state 
and  condition.  David  is  much  an  example  of 
this,  who,  through  the  transports,  sometimes 
of  diffidence,  sometimes  of  impatience,  is  high 
in  his  expostulations  with  God.  (Psalm 
Ixxvii.  9,)  **  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gra- 
cious ?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender 
mercies  V*  And  (Psalm  Ixxiv.  1,)  «•  Why 
I  hast  thou  cast  us  off  for  ever?  why. doth  thine 
I  anger  smoke  against  the  sheep  of  thy  pas- 
ture f* 

Now  all  this,  perhaps,  was  commenced  upon 
the  sense  of  some  outward  affliction,'not  con- 
sidering (as  he  does  elsewhere)  that  when 
God  deals  with  his  chosen  ones,  with  ^the 
sheep  of  his  pasture,"  his  rod  is  still  attended 
with  his  staff ;  and  as  with  one  he  strikes,  so 
with  the  other  he  supports. 

And  as  persons  holy  are,  upon  the  sharp 
passages  of  Providence,  very  prone  to  conclude 
God*s  anger  against  themselves;  so,  on  the 
other  side,  men  of  a  morose,  uncharitable, 
conscience-pretending  temper,  from  such  in- 
stances of  outward  miseries,  are  as  ready  to 
denounce  God*8  aneer  against  others.  If  such 
dogs  meet  with  a  Lazarus,  instead  of  licking 
his  sores,  they  will  bite  his  person,  bark  at 
his  name,  and  worry  his  reputation. 

Nothing  can  befall  any  man,  besides  them- 
selves, but  presently  it  is  a  jud^ent ;  and 
they  have  cried  out  judgments  I  judgments  I 
so  long,  that  they  are  even  become  judgments 
themselves:  indeed  the  greatest  and  sorest 
that  a  nation  can  groan  under. 

Wherefore  let  us  rest  assured  of  this,  that 
the  roughest  of  God*s  proceedings  do  not  al- 
ways issue  from  an  angry  intention  :  it  is  very 
possible,  because  very  usual,  that  they  may 
|)roceed  from  the  clean  contrary.  The  same 
clouds  which  God  made  use  of'^  heretofore  to 
drown  the  earth,  he  employs  now  to  refresh 
it.  He  may  use  the  same  means  to  correct 
and  to  better  some,  that  he  does  to  plaffue  and 
to  punish  others.  The  same  hand  and  hatchet 
that  cuts  some  trees  for  the  fire,  may  cut 
others  into  growth,  verdure,  and  fertility. 
This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  observed. 

2.  We  must  observe^  that  there  is  a  great 


difference  between  God*sangerand  his  hatred  ; 
as  great  as  there  is  between  the  transient,  ex- 
piring heat  of  a  spark,  and  the  lasting,  con- 
tinuad  fires  which  supply  a  furnace.  The 
nature  of  hatred  is  to  pursue  its  object  to 
death,  to  a  toUl  extinction  of  its  very  beinj. 
And  as  it  is  said  of  God's  love,  so,  I  think,  it 
mav  be  also  said  of  his  hatred,  that  whom 
he  hates,  he  hates  to  the  end." 

I  do  not  desire  to  wade  into  the  depths  of 
God*s  decrees ;  for  our  notions  about  these  are 
very  uncertain,  and  therefore  our  determina- 
tions must  needs  be  dangerous. 

But  surely  we  are  exceeding  ignorant  of  the 
actuality,  simplicity,  and  immutability  of  the 
divine  nature,  if  we  think  that  God  can  alter 
his  counsels  or  revoke  his  purposes. 

But  we  shall  not  meddle  with  God*8  hatred 
as  it  is  bound  up  in  his  purpose,  but  as  it  lies 
open  and  visible  in  the  execution  :  and  so,  it 
is  the  pursuance  of  a  standing  enmity  against 
a  sinner,  a  gradual  accomplishing  of  his  final 
destruction,  a  disposal  of  all  passages,  all  con- 
tingencies and  circumstances  of  his  life,  to 
the  ruin  of  his  soul,  and  the  fatal  issues  of 
damnation. 

But  God's  auger  is  not  of  so  malign  and 
destructive  an  influence  ;  the  choicest  of  his 
saints  have  shared  in  some  of  the  severest 
instances  of  it.  God  was  ansry  with  Moses, 
angry  with  David,  angry  with  Uezekiah,  and 
with  his  peculiar  people ;  but  we  do  not  read 
that  he  hated  them.  The  effects  of  his  anger 
differ  as  much  from  the  effects  of  his  hatred, 
as  the  smart  of  a  present  pain  from  the  corro- 
sions of  an  abiding  poison.  It  must  indeed 
be  confessed,  that  the  heats  of  it  are  fierce  and 
dreadful :  but  it  is  such  a  fire  as,  though  it 
''bums,"  yet  it  does  not  ''consume**  the 
bush  ;  it  may  affright,  but  it  will  not  destroy 
a  Moses.  Nevertheless,  though  it  does  not 
bring  God's  elect  under  the  "  power,"  it  may 
bring  them  into  the"  shadow  of  death,"  into 
the  suburbs  of  hell ;  and  give  them  a  flimpse 
of  those  horrors,  a  taste  of  those  vials  of  wrath, 
that  are  poured  out  in  full  measure  only  upon 
the  sons  of  perdition. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  head. 

II.  I  shall  now,  in  the  second  place,  shew 
what  are  those  instances  in  which  this  unsup- 
portable  anger  of  God  does  exercise  and  exert 
Itself. 

I  shall  mention  three  : 

1.  First,  it  inflicts  immediate  blows  and 
rebukes  upon  the  conscience.  There  are 
several  passages  in  which  God  converses  with 
the  soul  immediately  by  himself ;  and  these 
are  alwajrs  the  most  quick  and  efficacious, 
whether  m  respect  of  comfort  or  of  terror. 

That  which  comes  immediately  from  God, 
has  most  of  God  in  it.  As  the  sun,  when  he 
darts  his  beams  in  a  direct,  perpendicuhur 
line,  does  it  moit  forcibly,  because  most 
immediately. 
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Now  there  are  often  terrors  opon  the  mind, 
which  flow  thus  immediately  from  God,  and 
therefore  are  not  weakened  or  refracted  by 
pMing  through  the  instrumental  conveyance 
of  ft  wcond^  ouue :  for  that  which  passes 
through  ft  things  is  ever  contracted  according 
to  the  narrownesB  of  its  passage.  God's  wrath, 
inflicted  by  the  creature,  is  like  poison  admi- 
nistered in  water,  where  it  finds  an  allay  in 
the  very  conveyance. 

But  the  terrors  here  spoken  of,  not  being 
inflicted  by  the  intermediate  help  of  any 
thing,  but  being  darted  forthwith  from  God 
himself,  are  by  thb  incomparably  more  strong 
and  piercing. 

wnen  God  wounds  a  man  by  the  loss  of  an 
estate,  of  his  health,  of  a  relation,  the  smart 
is  but  eommensurate  to  the  thing  which  is 
lost,  poor  and  finite.  But  when  he  himself 
employs  his  whole  omnipotence,  and  is  both 
the  archer,  and  himself  the  arrow,  there  is  as 
much  difierenoe  between  this  and  the  former, 
as  when  a  house  lets  fall  a  cobweb,  and 
when  U  falls  itself  upon  a  man. 

God  strikes  in  that  manner  that  he  swears; 
never  so  effectually,  as  when  only  "  by  him- 
self.**  A  man  striking  with  a  twig  docs  not 
reach  so  dreadful  a  blow,  as  when  he  does  it 
with  his  fist ;  and  so  makes  himself  not  only 
the  striker,  but  the  weapon  also. 

These  immediate  blows  of  God  upon  the 
soul,  seem  to  be  those  things  that,  in  Psalm 
xzxviii.  2,  are  called  "  God's  arrows they 
are  strange,  sudden,  invincible  ainazemente 
upon  the  spirit,  leaving  such  a  damp  upon  it, 
as  defies  the  feint  and  weak  cordials  of  all  | 
creature-enjoyments.  The  wounds  which 
Grod  himself  makes,  none  but  God  himself  can 
cure.   And  thus  much  for  the  first  way. 

2.  Grod*s  anger  exerts  itself  by  imbittering 
of  afflictions.  Every  affliction  is  of  itself  a 
grievance,  and  a  breach  made  upon  our  hap- 
piness ;  but  there  is  sometimes  a  secret  energy, 
that  so  edges  and  quickens  its  afflictive  opera- 
tion, that  a  blow  levelled  at  the  body,  shall 
enter  into  the  very  soul.  As  a  bare  arrow 
tears  and  rends  the  flesh  before  it;  but  if  dipped 
in  poison,  as  by  its  edge  it  pierces,  so  by  its 
adherent  venom  it  festers. 

We  do  not  know  what  strength  the  weakest 
creature  has  to  do  mischief,  when  the  divine 
wrath  shall  join  with  it ;  and  how  easily  a 
small  calamity  will  sink  the  soul,  when  this 
shall  hang  weights  upon  it. 

What  is  the  reason  that  David  is  sometimes 
so  courageous,  that  though  he  walks  through 
the  shadow  of  death,  yet  he  will  fear  no  evil  ?** 
as  in  Psalm  xxiii.  4.  And  at  another  time, 
**God  no  sooner  hides  his  face,  but  he  is 
troubled,"  as  Psalm  xxx.  7.  What  is  the 
cause  that  a  man  sometimes  breaks  through  a 
greater  calamity,  and  at  another  time  the  same 
person  fails  and  desponds  under  a  less  of  the 
tame  nature  ?  I  say,  whence  can  this  be,  but 


that  God  infuses  some  more  grains  of  his 
wrath  into  one  than  into  the  other? 

Men  may  undergo  many  plaaues  from  God, 
and  yet  by  the  enchantment  of  pleasures,  the 
magic  of  worldly  diversions,  they  may,  like 
Pharaoh,  harden  their  hearts,  and  escape  the 
present  sting  of  them.  But  when  Grod  shall 
arm  a  plague  with  sensible,  lively  mixtures 
of  his  wrath,  believe  it,  this  will  not  be  en- 
chanted away;  but  the  sinner,  like  those 
magicians,  (whether  he  will  or  no,)  must  be 
forced  to  confess,  that  it  is  the  finger  of 
God,"  and  consequently  must'  bend  and  lie 
down  under  it. 

God  mav  cast  a  man  into  prison,  nail  him  to 
the  bed  of  sickness,  yet  still  he  may  continue 
master  of  his  comforts ;  because  the  sun  may  ^ 
shine,  while  the  shower  falls.  The  soul  maj 
see  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  while  it 
feels  the  weight  of  his  hand. 

But  for  G^  to  do  all  these  thinss  in  anger, 
and  to  mark  the  prints  of  his  dbpleasure  and 
his  indignation  upon  every  blow  ;  this  alters 
the  whole  disjjensation,  and  turns  it  from  a 
general  passage  of  Providence  into  a  particular 
design  of  revenge. 

It  is  like  a  deep  water,  scalding  hot,  which 
as  it  drowns,  so  at  the  same  time  it  redoubles 
its  fatal  influence,  and  also  bums  to  death. 
An  unwholesome  air  will  of  itself  make  a  1 
man  sick  and  indisposed  ;  but  when  it  is  in- 
fected, and  its  native  malignity  heightened 
with  a  superadded  contagion,  then  presently 
it  kills. 

And  such  a  difference  is  there  between 
afflictions  in  themselves,  and  afflictions  as  they 
are  fired,  poisoned,  and  enlivened  with  Grod  s 
wrath.  And  thus  much  for  the  second  wa^ 
by  which  God's  anger  puts  forth  itself;  it 
im  bitters  afflictions. 

3.  It  shews  and  exerts  itself  by  cursing  of 
enjoyments.  We  may,  like  Solomon,  have 
all  that  wit  can  invent,  or  heart  desire,  and  yet 
at  last,  with  the  same  Solomon,  sum  up  all 
our  accounts  in  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit." 

There  is  a  pestilence  that  walks  in  dark- 
ness," a  secret,  invisible  blow,  that  smites  the 
first-born  of  all  our  comforts,  and  straight  we 
find  them  dead,  and  cold,  and  sapless;  not 
answering  the  quickness  of  desire,  or  the  grasp 
of  expectation.  God  can  send  a  worm  to  bite 
the  gourd,  while  it  flourishes  over  our  heads  : 
and  while  he  "  gives  riches,"  deny  a  "  heart 
to  enjoy  them." 

For  whence  is  it  else,  that  there  are  some 
who  flourish  with  honours,  flow  with  riches, 
swim  with  the  greatest  affluence  of  plenty, 
and  all  other  the  materials  of  delight ;  and 
yet  they  are  as  discontented,  as  dissatisfied,  as 
the  poorest  of  men  ? 

Care  rises  up  and  lies  down  with  them,  sits 
upon  their  pillow,  waits  at  their  elbow,  runs 
by  their  coaches ;  and  the  grim  spirits  of  fear 
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ttad  jealousy  haunt  their  stately  houses  and 
habitations. 

I  say,  whence  is  this,  but  from  a  secret 
displeasure  of  God,  which  takes  out  the  yitals, 
the  heart,  and  the  spirit  of  the  enjoyment, 
and  leaves  them  only  the  eaptamortuum  of  the 
possession  ? 

Wo  may  be  ajjt  to  envy  such  or  such  an 
one's  greatness,  his  estate,  his  happiness  ;  but 
j^tness  is  not  always  happiness.  It  is  not 
impossible  but  that  he  who  has  this,  may 
rate  it  with  another  esteem,  and  perhaps  feel 
that  in  it  which  we  cannot  see.  The  garment 
may  present  fair  and  handsome,  and  neat  to 
the  eye  which  beholds  it ;  but  still  it  may 
wring  the  body  that  wears  it. 

It  was  a  notable  speech  of  Haman,  (Esther, 
V.  11  — 13,)  reckoning  up  his  riches,  his 
substance,  and  all  his  grandeur;  and  then 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  all  with  this  sad  con- 
clusion :  **Yei  all  this  availeth  me  nothing, 
so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at 
the  king^s  gate."  €rod  put  in  a  little  coloouin- 
tida,  which  spoiled  the  whole  mess.  A  little 
I  spice  of  contempt  from  his  rival  in  the  king's 
favour,  soured  all  the  relish  which  he  had 
from  his  other  honours  and  enjoyments. 

Christ  determines  the  case  fully  and  philo- 
sophically in  those  words,  (Luke,  xii.  15,) 
man's  life  oonsisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  those  things  which  he  does  possess."  No ; 
they  are  the  smiles  and  favour  of  God  the 
giver,  that  must  animate  and  give  life  to  the 
gift.  As  it  is  not  such  a  number  of  hours  and 
!  minutes,  such  a  space  of  time,  but  it  is  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  which  makes  the  day. 

If  God  frowns  and  is  angry,  presently  the 
whole  scene  of  aflairs  is  changed,  all  is  over- 
out  ;  power  is  a  trouble,  honour  a  vanity, 
riches  a  burden ;  and  gold  loses  its  brightness, 
and  retains  only  its  heaviness. 

Is  it  any  pleasure  to  a  son- to  have  his  Esther 
reach  him  meat,  if  he  does  it  with  a  frowning 
countenance,  that  looks  as  if  he  wonld  devour, 
instead  of  feeding  him  1  It  makes  that  which 
is  meat,  not  to  be  food  ;  fit  only  to  fUl,  but 
unable  to  nourish.  God  can  make  a  man 
tumble  and  toss,  and  be  disturbed  upon  a  bed 
of  down.  He  can  make  his  silks  sit  uneasy, 
his  cup  bitter,  and  his  delicacies  tasteless  and 
insipin,  and  spread  a  dulness  and  a  lethargy 
over  all  his  recreations. 

Alas !  it  is  not  the  body  and  the  mass  of 
those  thinffs  which  we  call  plenty,  that  can 
sneak  comfort,  when  the  wrath  or  God  shall 
blast  and  dispirit  them  with  a  curse.  We 
may  build  our  nest  soft  and  convenient,  but 
that  can  easily  place  a  thorn  in  the  midst  of 
it,  that  shall  check  us  in  our  repose. 

And  this  is  the  third  way,  by  which 
God's  anger  shews  itself;  it  spoils  and  curses 
our  enjoyments. 

III.  dome  we  now  to  the  next  general 
head  proposed ;  namely,  to  shew  those  prcH 


perties  and  qualifications,  which  declare  and 
set  forth  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  God's 
anger. 

I  shall  instance  in  these  four : 

1.  The  greatness  of  it  a}>pear8  in  this,  that  it 
is  fully  commensurate  to  the  very  utmost  of  our 
fears,  which  is  noted  even  in  the  words  of  the 
text ;  "according  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.* 

Now  we  must  observe,  that  all  the  passions 
of  the  mind  enlarge  and  greaten  their  objects, 
and  stretch  things  from  the  just  standard  of 
truth  to  the  compass  of  imagination.  Hence 
love,  fear,  and  hope,  always  speak  in  hyper- 
boles, and  return  the  object  greater  than  they 
received  it ;  being  as  it  were  the  womb  of  the 
soul,  where  things  are  no  sooner  entertained, 
but  they  grow,  and  are  always  brought  forth 
bigger  than  they  were  conceived. 

From  this  it  is  that  experience  judges  short 
of  the  judgment  of  expectation  ;  because  ex- 
pectation swells  and  widens  according  to  the 
credulity  of  passion  and  desire ;  but  every 
thing  comes  stript  to  its  native  truth  and 
poorness  in  the  severe,  impartial  verdict  of 
fruition. 

And  of  all  the  passions,  fear  in  this  increas- 
ing faculty  exceeds.  Fear  does  not  only 
tremble  at  shadows,  but  makes  them ;  that  is, 
it  gives  you  something  larger  than  the  sub- 
stance. Compare  a  danger  feared  and  endured, 
and  see  how  much  the  copy  spreads  beyond 
the  original.  Fear  still  supererogates  and 
overdoes ;  and  when  it  is  to  transcribe  the 
truth  of  things,  it  gives  a  comment,  instead  of 
a  translation. 

What  malefactor  is  condemned  who  is  not 
first  executed  by  his  fears?  who  does  not  both 
anticipate  and  enlarge  those  miseries,  which 
truth  and  feeling  would  quickly  contract  to 
their  own  proper  smallness?  So  that  the 
execution  endured  is  not  so  much  a  punish- 
ment for  his  fault,  as  a  release  from  his  fears. 

With  how  many  blows  does  this  kill, 
whereas  death  gives  but  one  I  Let  a  man 
have  but  a  friend  at  sea,  or  in  the  wars,  and 
how  many  storms  and  shipwrecks,  wounds 
and  battles,  does  this  solicitous  passion  repre- 
sent! Evils  crueller  than  war,  and  larger 
than  the  sea;  which,  though  of  all  other 
things  the  most  remorseless,  yet  often  spare 
those  upon  whom  fear  has  long  since  passed 
the  sentence  of  death. 

Let  it  run  throueh  the  whole  creation,  it 
still  adds,  and  would  go  a  pitch  beyond  God 
and  nature ;  not  contracting  the  world  into  a 
map,  but  the  world  itself  at  largest  is  rather  a 
map  and  an  abridgment  of  our  fears.  And 
when  at  length  it  comes  to  God,  it  would  do 
the  same  by  him,  were  it  not  forestalled  by 
infinity,  that  stops  such  attempts,  and  makes 
enlargements  impossible.  Such,  we  see,  is 
the  nature  of  this  vast  passion. 

But  now  the  wrath  of  God  is  the  only 
thing  which  fear  itself  cannot  enlaige ;  and 
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eternitfy  whieh  it  euinot  multiply.  This 
alone  o^wk  thii  pasrion,  and  bids  defiance  to 
all  additioDt. 

And  here  let  anj  man  call  up  his  inyentiony 
and  summon  his  fancy,  the  only  creating 
faculty  that  is  given  to  the  creature,  and  which 
finds  matter  as  well  as  form,  and  like  a  little 
deity  creates  thingi  out  of  nothing ;  I  say,  let 
him  gi^  scope  to  his  imagination,  to  rove 
oTer  all  terrors^  and  to  represent  to  itself,  not 
only  thinfli  existent,  but  possible,  and  new 
i  Hleas  of  iungs,  and  Uien  unite  them  all  into 
I  one  apprehension  of  fear ;  ^et  here  he  shall 
:  find,  that  even  imagination  is  still  within  the 
bounds  of  truth :  the  subject  is  so  large,  so 
inexhaostible^  that  there  is  reality  enough  in 
it  to  warrant  the  highest  reaches  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Herein^  therefore^  does  the  divine  wrath 
display  its  dreadfulnen  transoendently  above 
all  created  terrors,  that  it  verifies  our  fears, 
and  realises  the  utmost  boundless  suggestions 
of  a  foarful  mind. 

2.  The  greatnen  of  God's  anser  appears  in 
this,  that  it  hot  only  equals,  but  infinitely 
OKoeeds  and  transeenos  our  fears.  The  misery 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  happiness  of  the  saints 
ran  in  an  «|«al  parallel ;  so  that  by  one  you 
may  best  measure  the  proportions  of  the 
other.  And  for  the  fnmer  of  these  we  have  a 
lively  description  of  it  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  God 
has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him."  Why, 
the  very  same  provisions  of  wrath  he  has 
made  for  those  tnat  hate  him. 

Now,  what  can  be  more  insatiable  than  the 
eye,  graedier  than  the  ear,  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  than  thought?  Yet,  alas! 
both  sight  and  intellect,  sense  and  reason,  are 
tired  and  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  abyss  of 
that  wrath  which  spreads  itself  into  all  the 
snaees  of  infinity.  £ndure  it  wo  may  one 
oay,  (if  mercy  prevent  not,)  but  never  com- 
prehend it ;  as  the  sun  is  known,  not  by  our 
seeing  his  full  bulk,  which  is  here  impossible, 
but  by  bein^  scorched  with  his  heat. 

And  herein  sense  goes  a  reach  beyond  un- 
derstanding, which  cannot  discourse  itself  into 
a  dear  notion  or  theory  of  the  divine  wrath. 
For  as  God  spoke  to  Job  about  his  framing  of 
the  world,  the  like  discourse  we  may  address 
to  any  curious  inquisitor  about  his  wrath. 

Where  wert  thou  when  God  first  sealed  his 
decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  ?  when  he 
prepared  the  chambers  of  deatli,  and  the 
treasury  of  his  wrath  ?  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  infernal  pit,  and  spread 
darkness  over  it,  and  covered  it  with  the  secret 
of  horror  for  ever  t 

If  we  can  answer  these  inquiries,  and  bring 
the  matter  we  speak  of  under  certain  descrip- 
tions, then  we  may  confess  that  our  fear  may 
reach  the  full  compass  of  its  object. 


Our  fear  cannot  be  larger  than  our  fiincy ; 
but  even  curiosity,  and  fancy  itself,  fails  in 
the  researches  of  an  infinite.  A  thing  not  to 
be  encountered  but  by  our  faith;  and  of 
which,  amazement,  ecstasy,  and  astonishment 
are  the  best  expressions. 

3.  The  greatness  of  divine  wrath  appears  in 
this,  that  though  we  may  attempt  it  in  our 
thoughts,  yet  we  cannot  bring  it  within  the 
comprehensions  of  our  knowledge. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  things,  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  feeling,  are  never  per- 
fectly known,  but  by  being  felt.  We  may 
speak  indeed  high  words  of  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, but  pain  is  not  felt  in  a  discourse.  We 
may  as  well  taste  a  sound,  and  see  a  voice,  as 
^ther  an  intellectual  idea  of  misery ;  which 
IS  conveyed,  not  by  apprehension,  but  smart ; 
not  by  notion,  but  experience. 

Survey  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  and  see 
it  there  clothed  and  set  forth  m  '*fire  and 
brimstone,"  in  ^  the  worm  that  never  dies,** 
in  utter  darkness,"  in  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, and  gnash inff  of  teeth."  But  what  are 
allthese  but  shadows !  mere  similitudes,  and 
not  things  I  condescensions,  rather  than  in- 
structions to  our  understanding  I  poor  figu- 
rative essays,  where,  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  rhetoric,  the  figure  is  sull  beneath  the 
truth. 

Fire  no  more  represents  God's  wrath,  than 
the  picture  of  fire  itself  represents  its  heat ; 
and  for  the  proof  of  this,  let  the  notional 
believer  be  an  unanswerable  argument,  who 
reads,  sees,  and  hears  all  these  expressions, 
and  yet  is  not  at  all  moved  by  them  ;  which 
sufficiently  shews  that  there  is  no  hell  in  the 
description  of  hell. 

But  now,  there  is  no  man  who  has  actually 
passed  under  a  full  trial  of  Grod's  wrath  ;  none 
alive  who  ever  encountered  the  utmost  of 
God's  anger ;  and  if  any  man  should  hereafter 
try  it,  he  would  perish  in  the  trial,  so  that  he 
could  not  report  his  experience.  This  is  a 
furnace  that  consumes  while  it  tries ;  as  no 
man  can  experimentally  inform  us  what 
death  is,  because  he  is  destroyed  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

4.  and  lastly.  We  may  take  a  measure  of  < 
the  greatness  of  God's  anser,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  anger  of  men.   How  dreadful  is  the 
wrath  of  a  king  I    It  is  said  in  Prov.  xix.  12, 

to  be  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion ;"  and  when 
he  roars,  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  tremble. 
What  a  weak  thing  is  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  favourite,  when  his  prince  shall 
frown  him  into  confusion  I  Haman,  as  the 
greatest  of  them,  found  it  so.  And  to  take 
another  instance ;  how  horrible,  how  amazing 
is  the  wrath  of  a  conquering  enemy !  when 
anger  sits  upon  a  victorious  sword,  who  dares 
approach  it,  who  does  not  fly  before  it  ? 

Are  we  not  sometimes  astonished  to  read  of 
whole  fields  strewed  with  carcasses,  streets 
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funning  down  with  blood,  desolations  of 
whole  cities  and  countries ;  not  so  much  as 
one  stone  being  left  to  cover  the  ruins  of 
another  ?  And  yet  all  these  are  but  the  works 
of  a  pitiful,  enraged,  angry,  mortal  creature, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  and  whose 
rage  cannot  outlast  it. 

And  if  these  are  so  terrible,  what  can  be 
9aid  of  the  terrors  of  an  almighty  wrath,  of  an 
infinite  indignation?  the  voice  of  which,  as 
the  Psalmist  tells  us,  (Psalm  xxix.)  tears  up 
the  cedars,  shakes  the  wilderness,  divides  the 
flames  of  fire,  and  removes  mountains;  so 
that  the  whole  creation  bends  and  cracks  under 
it,  and  the  strongest  things  in  nature,  confess- 
ing their  weakness,  return  to  their  native 
dust,  and  crouch  and  sink  into  their  first 
nothing. 

Take  and  single  out  the  most  considerable 
man,  endue  him  with  as  much  power  as  mor- 
tality can  wield,  clothe  him  with  as  much 
migesty  as  can  dwell  upon  human  nature ; 
and  then  let  his  anger  swell  up  to  an  equal 
proportion  to  both  these  ;  yet  still  there  is  as 
vast  a  disparity  between  this  and  the  divine 
wrath,  as  there  is  between  the  persons  who 
are  angry,  between  a  finite  and  an  infinite 
being. 

And  thus,  having  despatched  the  third 
general  head  proposed,  come  we  now,  in  the 

Fourth  and  last  place,  to  make  some  im- 
provement of  the  point ;  which  may  be 
various ;  as, 

1.  It  may  serve  to  discover  to  us  the  intol- 
erable misery  of  such  as  labour  under  a  lively 
sense  of  God's  wrath  for  sin.  Certainly  they 
struggle  with  the  quickest  pains,  and  the 
most  restless,  vexatious  troubles,  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  of  lying  under.  Few 
do  heartily  commiserate  the  condition  of  such 
persons,  because  few  have  an  experimental 
sense  of  God's  wrath  bringing  the  guilt  of 
sin  home,  and  binding  it  close  to  their  oon- 
•cienoes.  Few  know  what  it  is  to  feel  what 
they  only  hear  and  read ;  and  to  have  the 
very  flames  of  hell  flashing  in  their  guilty 
faees.  Yet  some  there  are  in  the  world,  whom 
God  is  pleased  to  deal  with  in  this  manner ; 
such  as  he  follows  with  all  his  storms,  such  as 
even  weep  awa^  their  eyes,  and  grow  old  in 
misery,  ^and  from  their  youth  up  suffer  his 
terrors  with  a  troubled  mind/  »o  that  the 
whole  course  of  their  life  is  a  certain  wrestling 
with  God,  and  a  kind  of  grappling  with  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty,  bv  which  they  are 
often  foiled,  and  ca^  and  flung  into  the  very 
depths  of  horror  and  desperation. 

And  thus  God  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  dis- 
cipline even  such  as  he  loves,  such  as  he  desi^s 
for  heaven  and  a  glorious  eternity,  leading 
them  through  the  vale  of  tears  to  the  land  of 
promise,  for  by  this  he  serves  many  great 
purposes,  both  of  his  own  glory  and  their 
riappiness ;  it  being  the  most  sure,  direct^  and 


immediate  way  to  possess  the  heart  of  such 
with  a  deep  and  quick  sense  of  the  intolerable 
evil  of  sin,  and  Grod's  unspeakable  detestation 
and  abhorrence  of  it ;  that  it  should  provoke 
him  to  lay  on  such  heavy  and  afflictive  strokes 
upon  those  whom  he  otherwise  so  dearly  loves ; 
that  it  seems,  for  a  time,  to  shut  up  the  bowels 
of  mercy  itself,  and  to  represent  a  tender 
father  in  the  guise  and  posture  of  the  fiercest 
enemy. 

2.  This  may  serve  also  to  discover  to  us  the 
inefiable  vastness  of  Christ's  love  to  mankind 
in  his  sufierings  for  them.  The  whole  burden 
of  the  divine  wrath,  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  discoursing  of,  he  freely  took  upon 
his  own  shoulders ;  he  intercepted  the  blow  ; 
he  took  the  dreadful  cup  of  God's  fury  out  of 
our  hands,  and  drank  off  the  very  dregs  of  it ; 
and  so  great  was  the  strength,  so  venomous 
was  the  mixture  of  it,  that  he  sweat  blood, 
cried  out,  and  was  amiued.  All  that  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  much  more  than  we  can 
speak,  fell  upon  him  like  a  pourinff,  thunder- 
ing storm  from  heaven.  A  storm,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  flisht  nor  shelter ;  so  that  it 
crushed  and  quite  beat  down  his  humanity, 
till  the  very  extremity  of  pain  and  anguish 
dissolved  the  union  between  his  innocent  soul 
and  body,  bringing  him  into  the  blackest 
regions  of  death  and  darkness  for  a  season. 
AH  the  direful  stings  of  €rod*s  anger  fastened 
upon  him,  all  the  poisoned  darts  of  his  ven- 
geance struck  into  nis  soul ;  so  that  they  even 
terrified  him  who  was  God,  and,  as  it  werei 
shook  and  staa;ered  omnipotence  itself.  And 
all  this  befell  nim  for  the  infinite  love  he  bore 
to  the  sons  of  men,  who  must  otherwise  have 
perished  b^  the  justice  which  they  had  pro- 
yoked.  His  love  and  his  sufierings  were  botli 
beyond  all  parallel ;  and  from  one  you  may 
well  take  the  dimensions  of  the  other.  Never 
was  any  love  equal  to  his  love,  because  indeed 

never  was  any  sorrow  like  to  his  sorrow.** 
For  certainly  so  great,  so  pressing,  so  insup- 
portable was  it,  that  nothing  but  an  infinite 
power  could  undergo  such  a  burden,  and  no- 
thing but  an  infinite  love  would. 

3.  The  foregoing  discourse  speaks  terror  to 
such  as  can  be  quiet,  and  at  peace  within 
themselves,  after  tne  commission  of  great  sins. 
Nothing,  upon  a  rational  ground,  can  be  so 
fearful,  as  such  a  stupid  want  of  fear.  For 
upon  what  solid  principles  of  reason  can  such 
persons  be  teeure  1  Do  they  think  that  their 
sins  do  not  deserve  the  divine  wrath  ?  or  that 
they  can  either  endure  or  escape  what  they 
have  so  deserved?  Do  they  conclude  tliat 
there  is  perfect  peace  between  Grod  and  them, 
because  the  terrible  effects  of  his  fury  do  not 
actually  roar  against  them  ?  Are  they  there- 
fore finally  discharged,  because  they  are  not 
presently  called  to  an  account  ?  No  certainly, 
these  are  frail  and  fond  considerations,  for  any 
rational  person  to  build  his  peace  upon ;  for 
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every  sin  stands  registered  in  the  black  book 
of  heaveDy  and  that  with  all  its  eircumstanoes 
and  particularities  ;  and  oonseqnentlj  has  the 
sanie  sting,  and  guilt,  and  destruetlTe  <|uality, 
as  if  it  were  actually  tearing  and  hwhing  the 
sinner  with  the  greatest  horror  and  anguish 
of  mind  imaginable.  And  no  man  Imows 
how  soon  God  may  awaken  and  let  loose  the 
tormenting  power  of  sin  upon  his  conscience ; 
how  soon  he  may  set  fire  to  all  that  fuel  that 
lies  dormant  and  treasured  up  in  his  sinful 
breast.  This  he  may  be  sure  of,  that,  when- 
soever God  does  so,  it  will  shake  idl  the  powers 
of  hb  soul,  scatter  his  easy  thoughts,  and  lay 
all  the  briskness  and  jollity  of  his  secure  mind 
in  the  dust.  A  murdering  piece  may  lie  still, 
though  it  be  charged,  ana  men  may  widk  by 
it  and  over  it  safe,  and  without  any  fear, 
though  all  this  while  it  has  death  in  the  belly 
ff  it ;  but  when  the  least  spark  comes  to  fire 
and  call  forth  its  killing  powers,  every  one 
will  fl^  from  its  fatal  mouth,  and  confess  that 
tt  carries  death  with  it.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
divine  wrath ;  nobody  knows  the  force  of  it, 
Iffl  it  be  kindled. 

But  now  God  has,  by  a  perpetual  decree, 
■rWarded  the  sad  sentence  of   tribulation  and 
aoffuish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evQ,"  Rom.  ii.  9.   So  that,  if  he  gives  not  the 
limier  his  portion  of  sorrow  here,  it  is  to  be 
bared  he  has  it  in  full  reserve  for  him  here- 
ifter.   Upon  which  account,  the  present  quiet 
r(  his  condition  is  so  far  from  ministering  any 
|wt  cause  of  satisfaction  to  him,  that  he  has 
IMKm  to  b^  upon  his  knees,  that  God  would 
lllar  the  method  of  his  proceeding,  and  rather 
PfB^und  and  strike  him  with  some  present 
Miror  for  sin,  than  sink  him  under  the  in- 
Wpor table  weight  of  an  eternal  damnation, 
wben  a  man  must  either  have  his  flesh  cut 
ind  burnt,  or  die  with  a  gangrene,  would  he 
lot  passionately  desire  the  surgeon  to  cut,  and 
f/mif  And  lance  him,  and  account  him  his 
liend  for  all  these  healing  severities  ?  This 
p^the  sinner's  case ;  and  therefore  when,  upon 
fii^ommission  of  any  great  sin^  God  seems  to 
ie  silent,  and  to  connive,  let  hrai  not  be  con- 
iteil^  but  fear.   For  one  may  sometimes  keep 
toee,  and  smile  too,  even  out  of  very  anger 
pi  iiidignation.   If  the  present  bill  of  his 
Munts  be  but  small,  it  is  a  shrewd  ailment 
ppt  there  is  a  large  reckoning  behind. 
»A  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  the  most 
llqpnd  sequel  and  improvement  of  all  that 
fpi  jbeen  said  of  God's  anger,  is  a  warning 
MBSt  that  cursed  thin^  which  provokes  it. 
see  how  dreadfully  it  bums ;  let  us  be- 

Kof  the  sin  by  which  it  is  kindled, 
is  the  thing  that  exasperates  goodness, 
laA-flAkes  love  angry,  and  puts  mercy  itself 
9tO  A  iBge.  God's  anger  never  seizes  upon 
pw  jbiii  a  sinner.  Christ  himself  could  not 
Ml  il^  till  he  was  a  sinner  by  imputation.  It 
Am  upon  the  soul,  as  distempers  use  to  do 


upon  the  body  ;  which  never  fasten  an  infec- 
tion, but  where  they  meet  with  an  inward 
corruption. 

In  a  word,  I  have  shewn  how  devouring 
and  consuming  the  divine  wrath  is,  and  how 
sin  is  the  only  thing  that  it  prevs  upon.  And 
therefore,  all  the  advice  that  I  think  can  be 
given  is^  that  men  would  begin  here^  and  not 
expect  to  extinguish  the  flame,  till  the^  with- 
draw the  fuel.  Let  them  but  do  this,  and 
God  will  not  fail  to  do  the  other. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  mi^esty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

•*  Few  not  thm  whkh  kffl  tlM  bo4]r,  tat  M«  Ml  M  Is  Mi 
tlMwals  tat  mtberfHtf  htm  whkh  b  abto  to  atHj  tata 
wal  and  bodr  in  b«n.**  -  Hait.  I.  flS. 

Chbist,  who  came  into  the  world  to  engue 
in  a  spiritual  war  against  the  ways  of  the 
world,  is  here,  like  a  provident  commander, 
despatching  a  regiment,  a  little  regiment  of 
twelve  apostles,  for  this  evangelicu  expedi- 
tion. And  in  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter 
we  have  him  reading  to  them  their  com- 
mission, which  runs  verr  full  and  large; 
extending  to  the  cure  oi  all  maladies  and 
distempers,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  powers 
of  darKness.  From  the  second  verse  to  the 
fourth,  we  have  him  taking  a  list  or  muster 
of  their  names ;  and  then,  from  the  fifth  verse 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  we  have  a 
more  full  and  determinate  explication  of  their 
commission,  as  to  its  just  latitude  and  extent. 
And  that, 

1.  In  respect  of  the  place  where  they  were 
to  administer  it ;  and  that  was  within  the 
precincts  and  bounds  of  Judea,  in  tiie  fifth 
and  sixth  verses.  They  were  not  to  visit  the 
Samaritans ;  the  children  were  to  be  served 
before  the  servants. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  doctrine  they  were  to 
preach ;  and  this  was  a  preparatory  to  the 
ffospcL  afterwards  to  be  preached  by  Christ 
himself,  ver.  7  :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand." 

Now,  in  order  to  their  more  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  this  commission,  he  does  accordingly 
instruct  and  admonish  them  concerning  those 
things  which  might  lie  as  impediments  and 
obstacles  in  their  way. 

His  instructions  are  reducible  to  these  two : 

(1.^  A  caution  against  the  luxury  of  the 
worlc^  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses. 

(2.)  An  encouragement  against  the  eruelty 
of  the  world,  from  the  sixteenth  verse  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Thus  he  sammed  up  his  divine  instructions, 
as  Eplctetus  did  his  moral,  in  a  compendious 
but  comprehensive  'A^x^v  xm  AAxWy  Abttain 
and  endure;  the  one  for  the  pleasures,  the 
other  for  the  troubles  of  the  world. 

(!•)  He  cautions  them  against  the  super- 
fluities of  the  world  ;  Provide  neither  j^old, 
nor  silver,  nor  brass,  nor  scrip  for  your  jour- 
ney," (ver.  9, 10.)  Christ  sent  them  forth  as 
preachers  (and  that  by  his  own  special  order) 
Itinerant.  Grold  and  silver,  though  they  are 
sometimes  convenient,  yet  they  are  always 
heavy  :  many  travellers,  while  they  have  been 
anxiously  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  secu- 
,  ring  their  money,  have  missed  of  their  way. 
I  Christ  sends  his  disciples  also  as  soldiers ;  and 
therefore  bids  them  take  neither  scrip,  nor 
cloaks,  nor  staves.  We  should  look  upon  him 
as  a  strange  soldier,  that,  when  he  is  upon  his 
march,  and  to  go  upon  service^  instead  of  his 
sword,  should  take  ois  knapsack.  These  are 
all  hinderances,  clogs,  and  burdens,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  Latin  word,  they  are 
called  impedimenta  Selliea.  Christ  would  take 
them  off  from  all  worldly  care ;  and  therefore, 
to  pursue  the  metaphor,  he  provides  them 
quarter,  free  quarter  in  his  service.  ^^The 
workman,"  says  he,  "  is  worthy  of  his  meat. 
And  into  whatsoever  citv  or  town  ye  come, 
inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy  ;  and  there  abide 
till  ye  ^  thence."  Christ  knew  it  was  not 
convenient  for  his  ministers,  while  they 
should  be  engaging  all  the  stress  of  their  en- 
deavours in  so  high  an  employment,  to  be 
carking  and  caring  for  a  maintenance,  and  to 
be  put  upon  providing  for  their  own  bodies, 
while  they  should  provide  for  other's  souls. 

(2.)  He  encourages  them  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  world.  In  the  former,  he  forbids  them 
to  be  luxurious ;  in  this  hitter,  to  be  fearful. 
Either  of  these  are  absolutely  opposite  to  a 
military  posture  :  and  he  fortifies  them  by  an 
impartial  acquainting  them  what  they  should 
endure.  And  this  is  a  coiiaiderable  piece  of 
armour :  for  the  mind  of  man  is  able  to  endure 
many  an  evil  upon  expectation,  that  it  cannot 
upon  surprise.  Where,  from  Christ's  method 
in  sending  his  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel, 
we  may  gain  this  observation  by  the  way, 
namely,  that  when  a  man  enters  upon  the 
ministry,  it  is  a  matter  of  signal  consequence 
to  be  forewarned  of,  and  so  in  some  measure  to 
be  forearmed  against,  all  the  discouragements 
that  he  is  like  to  meet  with  in  the  faithful 
administration  of  his  duty.  **  Behold,"  says 
Christ,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves."  In  the  sixth  verse,  he  had  said  that 
he  sent  them  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel."  They  went  to  them  indeed  as  to 
sheep,  but  they  found  thcni  to  bo  wolves  :  they 
were  lost  shocp ;  such  as  had  lost  their  nature, 
and  degenerated  into  a  wolvish  kind.  Now 
there  could  not  be  a  more  discouraging  speech 
than  this.   To  send  sheep  abroad  alone  was 


discouragement  enoush :  for  there  be  othen> 
ready  to  oppose  and  wrong  them,  besides 
wolves ;  ana  if  there  was  none,  yet  their  own 
weakness  and  wandering  were  enough  to  scat- 
ter them :  but  to  send  them  to  wolves,  who 
have  a  natural  antipathy  against  them,  an 
irreconcileable  hatred,  not  to  be  satisfied  but 
by  their  blood  :  this  is  the  highest  apgravation 
of  a  deplored  estate.  One  wolf  is  able  to 
destroy  a  flock  of  sheep ;  how  then  shall  a 
poor  handful  of  twelve  sneep  withstand  whole 
herds  of  wolves?  Yet  Christ  did  well  to  let 
them  know  the  worst  of  their  entertainment, 
that  amidst  all  their  other  miseries  they  might 
at  leasi  be  kept  from  that  disheartening  misery 
of  a  disappointment.  Every  man  who  en- 
engages  in  Christ's  service  yentures  himself 
amongst  wolves ;  such  as  with  remmeless 
fury  will  prey  upon  his  reputation,  tear  his 
comforts,  devour  whatsoever  is  dear  to  him ; 
and  he  who  expects  to  find  favour  amongst 
such  wolves,  must  first  cease  to  be  a  sheep. 
But  now  Christ,  as  he  tells  them  the  danger, 
80  he  prescribes  the  remedy  ;  and  an&inst  the 
opposition  of  men,  he  tells  them  they  must 
join  the  forces  of  prudence  and  innocence  :  in 
the  sixteenth  verse,  "Be  ye  wise  as  serpents, 
but  harmless  as  doves."  The  brasen,  impreg- 
nable wall  of  a  good  conscience  is  that  alone 
which  is  able  to  withstand  and  repulse  the 
injuries  of  the  world.  If  we  must  do  penance, 
let  us  do  it  in  the  white  of  our  own  innocence. 
To  be  free  from  sin,  is  the  only  way  to  be  free 
from  fear. 

But  now  Christ,  to  make  his  admonitions 
the  more  particular,  and  so  the  more  effectual, 
descends  to  those  particular  things  which  he 
knew  they  chiefly  feared.  And  these  are 
three :  — 

1.  Bodily  tonnents. 

2.  Disgrace, 
a  Death. 

Christ  lays  in  an  antidote  against  the  fear 
of  each  of  these. 

1.  For  bodily  torments ;  he  tells  them, 
they  should  be  brought  before  kings  and 
governors,  and  be  scourged  for  the  profession 
of  the  truth,  in  the  17th  verse ;  but  in  the 
22d  he  gives  the  encouragement,  He  that 
endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saveid."  Salva- 
tion is  a  reward  sufficient  to  crown  the  endu-  * 
ranee  of  the  most  irksome  cakunity. 

2.  For  disgrace ;  he  tells  them,  they  would  ; 
hre  but  ill  as  to  their  reputations,  but  yet  no  i 
worse  than  himself;  they  might  be  called 
fiMtiou&  seditions ;  but  when  the  master  is 
called  deml^  the  servant  may  well  endure  the 
name  of  raeeai,  Suetonius,  among  those 
few  good  things  that  he  said  Nero  did  in  his 
reign,  reckons  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  these  terms:  *^Affecti  suppliciis 
Christiani,  genus  hominum  superstition  is 
novsB  et  maleficss."  Christ  forearms  them 
against  these  contumelies,  by  telling  them. 
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that  he  partook  of  the  same  slanders :  and  we 
know,  society  in  affliction  does  alleyiate  it. 
Howerer,  the  society  of  a  master  enduring  the 
same  with  his  servant,  although  it  should 
afford  no  cause  of  comfort,  vet  it  takes  off  all 
cause  of  eon\plaint.  (2.)  Ue  comforts  them 
with  the  consideration  of  the  day  of  jad|;ment» 
(▼er.  26^)  at  which  time  whatsoever  is  now 
covered  should  be  revealed.  Though  they 
are  at  present  aspersed  with  false  calumnies, 
and  their  names  darkened  with  the  malign 
exhalations  that  come  from  the  open  sepul- 
chres of  reviling  throats ;  as  we  may  read  in 
Minncius  Felix,  and  a  black  catalogue  of  foul 
iysities  charged  upon  the  Christians  :  yet  the 
day  of  judgment  will  clear  their  innocence, 
nd  wipe  all  aspersions.  The  day  is  a  dis- 
Bovwing  time ;  and  that  which  lay  hid  in  the 
Sark  night  of  persecution,  wiU  be  laid  open 
lod  manifest  at  the  last  day. 

a  The  third  thinpr,  which  is  the  ^o^^«» 
p^fii^mroiff  the  terrtble  of  terHNeSt  is  death ; 
nd  this  he  cautions  them  against  in  the 
w<Hrds  of  the  text :  and  that  upon  the  score  of 
tiheee  three  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  it  is  but  the  death  of  the  body, 
nd  therefore  not  the  death  of  the  man. 

(2.)  Because  hell  is  more  to  be  feared,  and 
die  greater  fear  swallows  up  the  less. 

(8.)  Because  they  live  under  the  special 
mn  of  God's  overseeing  providence;  and 
liarefore  cannot  be  taken  away  without  his 
pedal  appointment  and  permission.  The 
agnment  runs  strongly  a  minare  ad  majus  in 
M  29th  verse.  If  he  takes  so  great  care  of  so 
iMDsiderable  creatures  as  sparrows,  so  that 
Im  hand  of  the  destroyer  cannot  reach  so 
■leh  as  one  of  them  without  a  warrant  from 
dt  providence ;  how  much  more  shall  he 
merve  you,  who  have  a  perfection  of  nature 
mdi  beyond  theirs,  and  a  profusion  of  grace 

Tmd  the  perfection  of  your  nature  ? 
ahall  resume  some  of  these  reasons  in  the 
•adling  of  the  doctrine  that  I  shall  raise ; 
«i  before  I  deduce  any  doctrine  from  the 
mdM,  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  off  an  objec- 
isn :  and  it  is  this,  —  « 
Oil.  Christ  commands  his  disciples  here  not 
l^fsar  those  that  can  kill  the  body."  But 
ffV  if  this  consistent  with  some  other  of  his 
Npmands  ?  as  for  instance,  in  the  17th  verse, 
•  bids  them  **  beware  of  men  and  in  the 
H  T«e,  when  they  are  persecuted  in  one 
he  bids  them  "  flee  into  another."  Now 
MM  from  an  enemy  is  someting  more  than 
ilayrhim. 

.4m.  1.  The  words,  Fear  not  them  that 
n  ldll  the  body,"  may  be  understood  com- 
Mtivdy ;  that  is.  Do  not  fear  them  that 
IB  the  body,  so  much  as  you  fear  him  that  is 
Meto  destroy  the  soul.  And  so  this  way  of 
MkiDg  carries  in  it  an  Hebraism  ;  for  the 
[iafapewa  usually  express  a  comparison  be- 
fMl  two  things  in  respect  of  some  third. 


not  by  attributing  of  it  in  a  mater  degree  to 
one,  and  in  a  less  d^pee  to  the  other,  but  bj 
absolutely  affirming  it  of  one,  and  denying  it 
of  the  other.   As  God  says,  **  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ; '  that  is,  he  will  , 
rather  have  mercy  than  sacrifice.  And  this 
may  be  one  way  of  interpreting  the  words. 
2.  We  may  distin^ish  of  a  twofold  fear : 
(1.)  A  fear  of  solicitous  anxiety ;  such  as 
makes  us  let  go  our  confidence  in  God's  pro- 
vidence, causing  our  thoughts  so  to  dwell  > 
upon  Uie  dreadfulness  of  the  thing  feared  as 
to  despair  of  a  deliverance.   And  with  such  a 
kind  of  fear  Christ  absolutely  forbids  them  to 
fear  those  that  kill  the  body ;  it  bein^  very 
derogatory  to  God,  as  if  his  mercy  did  not 
afibra  as  nreat  arguments  for  our  hope^  as  the 
cruelty  of  man  for  our  fears.  | 
(2.)  The  second  sort  of  fear  is  a  fear  of  ; 

Srudential  caution,  whereby  a  man,  from  the 
ue  estimate  of  an  approaching  evil,  endea-  | 
vours  his  own  security.   And  this  kind  of  1 
fear  is  not  only  lawful,  but  also  laudable. 
For  to  what  purpoee  should  God  have  natn-  I 
rally  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  a  passion  j 
of  fear,  ii  it  might  not  be  exercised  and  affected  j 
with  suitable  objects ;  that  is,  things  to  be  ' 
feared  ?   Now  under  this  sort  of  fear  we  may 
reckon  that  to  which  Christ  advises  his  dia-  I 
ciples  in  these  expressions,  **  Beware  of  men,** 
and,  **  Flee  from  one  city  into  another.*  I 
These  things  thus  premised,  the  words  of  j 
the  text  are  full  and  pregnant  with  many  , 
great  concerning  truths.   As,  ' 

1.  That  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to 
divest  us  of  all  our  temporal  enjoyments ;  for 
so  much,  according  to  the  phrase  of  Scripture, 
is  comprehended  m  this  word  botfy,  Christ 
bids  them    not  fear  those  that  kill  the  body  f  \ 
wherefore  it  is  implied,  that  it  is  in  their  power  j 
to  do  so  much.   Men  may  take  away  ul  our  ' 
temporals  :  and  this  should  much  allay  our  | 
affections  to  these  things  ;  for  why  should  we 
set  our  mind  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  Happi«  | 
ness  cannot  be  placed  in  these ;  inasmucn  as 
one  of  the  great  properties  of  happiness  even 
according  to  Aristotle,  is,  that  it  should  be  in  , 
our  power,  o/»f?oy  liyct^y :  but  these  tilings  are 
not.  And  why  should  we  then  open  our 
arms,  to  embrace  that  which  we  cannot  clasp  ?  i 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  least  morsel  of  , 
bread,  even  to  life  itself,  we  stand  at  the  | 
mercy  of  those  who  oftentimes  have  no  merey ;  ! 
*'Tu8B  vit»  dominus  est,  quisouls  est  con- 
temptor  susb,"  says  Seneca :  He  that  is  so 
desperate  as  to  contemn  his  own  life^  has 
made  himself  master  of  yours. 

2.  The  second  proposition  dedueible  from 
the  words  is  this,  Tnat  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal.  **  Fear  not  them  that  ean  kill  the 
body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul this  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  created  power.  Now 
this  is  a  foundation-truth,  upon  the  removal 
of  which,  religion  fslls  to  the  ground.  Re- 
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ligioD  18  that  which  awes  the  mind  to  the 
doing  of  good  and  the  abstaining  from  evil, 
from  hope  of  reward,  and  fear  of  punishment 
eternal.  The  thought  of  these  has  a  persua- 
sive, and  almost  a  coercive  influence  upon  all 
our  actions.  But  if  the  soul  dies  with  the 
body,  the  hope  and  fear  of  these  will  die 
before  the  soul.  If  the  soul  were  mortal,  our 
Saviour's  exhortation  and  argument  amounts 
to  nothing. 

.3.  The  third  observation  that  arises  from 
the  words  is  this  ;  that  God  has  an  absolute 
and  plenary  power  to  destroy  the  whole  man  ; 

Fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell."  This  should  silence  the 
proud  regrets  and  murmurinffs  of  our  hearts, 
at  the  absoluteness  of  Crod's  decrees  and  pur- 
poses :  for  why  may  not  his  decree  be  as 
absolute  as  his  power  ?  If  he  can  do  what  he 
will,  why  may  not  he  decree  what  he  will  ? 
But  all  these  reasonings  proceed  from  that 
innate  self-love  that  we  bear  to  the  interest 
of  our  own  natures.  We  would  fain  have 
that  unjust  for  Grod  to  do,  that  is  grievous  for 
US  to  suffer. 

4.  The  fourth  observation,  which  takes  in 
the  sense  of  all  the  rest,  and  which  I  shall  in- 
sist upon,  is  this  ;  that  the  thought  of  damna- 
tion ought  to  have  ereater  weight  upon  us 
to  en^ge  our  fears,  than  the  most  exquisite 
miseries  that  the  power  or  malice  of  man  is 
able  to  inflict. 

The  prosecution  of  this  will  lie  in  these  two 
things : 

I.  To  shew  what  is  in  these  miseries,  which 
men  are  able  to  inflict,  that  may  lessen  our 
fears  of  them. 

II.  To  shew  what  is  that  surpassing  misery 
in  damnation,  that  ought  (as  I  may  so  speak; 
to  engross  our  fears. 

I.  Ck>nceming  the  first,  there  are  seven 
oonsiderations  that  may  and  ought  to  lessen 
our  fears  of  those  miseries  that  may  be  in- 
flicted upon  us  by  men. 

(1.)  As,  first,  that  they  are  temporal,  and 
eoncem  only  this  life  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  can  render  a  being  of  an  eternal  duration 
miserable,  but  such  a  misery  as  is  etenial : 
and  nothing  ou^ht  rationally  to  be  feared,  but 
such  a  thing  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  happi- 
ness of  our  nature.  Now  these  three  things, 
this  triumvirate  of  misery,  that  we  apprehend 
to  bereave  us  of  our  happiness,  are  either, 

1.  Loss  of  reputation.  But,  alas!  what 
is  that,  but  a  malignant  blast  of  a  virulent 
mouth  upon  our  names  ?  And  that  which  is 
but  a  blast,  will  pass  away  like  a  blast.  Let 
envy  and  malice  vomit  out  all  the  scandals 
and  reproaches  that  they  can  invent,  or  the 
Devil  suggest ;  let  them  pursue  us  with  inces- 
sant scoffs  all  our  days ;  yet  our  dost  shall 
be  at  quiet,  and  our  soul  at  rest. 

2.  Let  it  be  loss  of  an  estate ;  though  a 
man  has  neither  bread  to  feed,  nor  raiment  to 
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clothe  him,  yet  still  all  these  wants  are  only 
commensurate  to  his  life  ;  and  when  his  life 
is  but  for  a  moment,  his  miseries  cannot  be 
long.  He  must  go  naked,  and  stript  of  all, 
out  of  the  world  ;  and  if  he  is  stnpt  of  his 
estate  at  present,  he  is  only  in  a  posture  of 
leaving  the  world  beforehand. 

3.  het  it  be  loss  of  life  ;  yet  this  is  quickly 
past.  Aristotle  observes,  that  generation  and 
corruption  are  changes  that  are  done  in  a 
moment:  ^'generatio  et  corruptio  fit  in  in- 
stanti."  And  should  the  fear  of  that  be  con- 
tinual, the  endurance  of  which  is  but  for 
an  instant?  The  time  of  living  is  short,  but 
the  time  of  death  is  much  shorter.  When 
the  misery  passes  away  in  a  moment,  a  man 
has  not  time  to  be  miserable.  Let  every 
Christian  remember,  that  he  is  immortal ; 
and  let  not  these  thinss  dismay  him.  He 
shall  live  and  abide,  when  these  things  are 
past  and  gone.  This  was  a  cutting  reprehen- 
sion to  Peter ;  **  What,  Peter,  canst  not  thou 
watch  with  me  for  an  hourf  There  is  no- 
thing that  is  momentary,  which  deserves 
either  a  man's  affections  or  his  fears.  His 
miseries  are  like  a  river ;  while  he  looks  upon 
them,  the^  run  from  him.  Still  let  him 
consider  this,  that  as  his  life  passes  away,  so 
do  his  calamities  ;  which  can  no  more  abide, 
while  this  is  in  flight,  than  one  in  a  coach  can 
remain  in  this  place,  while  the  coach  is  going 
to  another.  Wherefore,  since  Providence  hath 
contracted  our  calamities,  let  every  man 
contract  his  fears.  He  is  upon  a  career,  as  well 
hasting  from  the  miseries  as  the  happiness  of 
this  world.  "  He  is  like  grass,  and  the  flower 
of  the  field,"  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow; 
and  what  if  he  meets  with  a  rub  or  two, 
some  stinging  calamity,  yet  the  shortness  of 
life  secures  him.  The  nettle  can  stand  no 
lonffer  than  tilie  grass.  Let  him  hug  himself 
in  tnis  thought,  that  he  is  a  traveller,  hasting 
throuffh  bad  ways :  his  afflictions  keep  pace 
with  his  life ;  he  runs  the  gauntlet ;  he  does 
not  stand  still  while  he  is  struck.  Disgrace, 
poverty,  and  death,  those  dreadful  things  to 
mortality,  they  are  themselves  but  mortal. 
The  blackest  line  shall  have  a  period.  Where- 
fore since  the  shortness  of  our  affliction  is  just 
matter  of  refreahment,  let  us  not  make  the 
affliction  itself  an  argument  of  terror. 

(2.)  They  are  not  to  be  feared,  because 
they  do  not  take  away  any  thing  from  a 
man's  proper  perfections :  for  is  an^r  thing  of 
the  solid  worth  of  his  mind  diminished,  be- 
cause his  estate  is  impaired  ?  Is  a  man  at  all 
the  worse  for  this  or  that  unjust  disgrace  ?  Is 
his  skin  ever  the  fouler,  because  a  spot  is 
fallen  upon  hia  clothes  ?  Or  is  it  any  shame 
to  die  ?  These  things  cannot  reach  the  soul, 
where  all  a  man*s  worth  and  happiness  is 
treasured.  As  honour  is  in  honourance,  in 
him  that  honours  rather  than  in  him  that  is 
honoured ;  so  diagrace  is  in  him  that  casts  it, 
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not  in  liim  that  eoduret  it.    Oor  Saviour 
9aj6,  ''that  meats  and  drinks  cannot  defile  a 
man,  beeanse  they  are  received  into  him,  and 
pass  through  him  ;**  so  the  injuries  and  dis- 
graeeaofthis  world  cannot  hurt  us,  because 
they  pass  over  us.   And  what  I  instance  in 
this  partieular  of  disgrace,  may  be  applied  to 
all  other  cahunities.   But  now  sin  and  guilt, 
they  are  In  the  sou],  and  the  wrath  of  God, 
that  sinks  into  the  soul,  as  oil  into  the  bones  ; 
therefore  they  destroy  it,  and  consequently 
ought  to  be  nared.   But  miseries  and  afflic- 
tions hurt  not  the  soul,  as  being  without  it : 
they  are  like  storms  and  hail  rattling  upon 
the  outside  of  the  house,  not  at  all  felt,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  feared  by  those  that  are 
within.   We  ought  to  fear  nothing,  but  that 
whieh  can  rob  us  of  the  happiness  and  per- 
feetioQ  of  oar  being,  which  is  the  conformity 
of  our  nature  to  God,  and  God  has  placed 
this  out  of  the  reach  of  man  ;  it  is  intrusted 
in  the  keaphig  of  the  will,  which  is  not  to  be 
Ibreed  by  any  outward  compulsion.   It  is  sin 
only,  and  the  wrath  of  God  for  sin,  that  can 
bereave  us  of  this.   In  the  midst  of  chains, 
■nd  prisons^  and  bonds,  a  man's  will  is  free. 
In  tbe  midst  of  all  Job's  miseries,  he  may, 
with  Job,  keep  his  integritjr ;  and  hitherto 
he  It  a  happy  man.   But  sm  enslaves  ;  sin 
will  brinji;  him  below  the  dunghill.  The 
Stoics^  being  sensible  that  the  perfection  of  a 
nan  was  onljr  in  the  virtuous  disposition  of 
his  son],  which  they  called  wisdom,  held  a 
wise  man  to  be  so  far  unconcerned  in  all  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  that  he  might  sing  in 
FhalariBrs  bull,  laugh  upon  the  rack,  smile 
Qpon  a  tyrant ;  because  all  these  evils  could 
not  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  soul,  and  there- 
fare  not  the  happiness  of  the  soul.   And  cer- 
tainly much  happier  isaeonsciontious  Stephen 
amongst  the  stones,  and  a  martyr  in  the  flames, 
than  an  epicure  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  And 
■hall  a  Christian  drop  under  the  fear  of  those 
erils,  when  a  philosopher  could  sing  under  the 
endurance  of  them  i    Our  fears  indeed  at 
present  are  eorrespondent  to  our  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  so  much  are  we  led  by  sense,  that 
we  can  now  hardly  apprehend  any  thing  to  be 
misery,  but  tluit  which  is  pain.   But  certainly 
the  da;^  of  the  Lord  will  reveal  it  to  be  far 
otherwise ;  there  will  be  more  sting  and 
venom  in  sin,  than  ever  we  found  in  afflic- 
tion :  then  we  shall  see,  that  when  we  were 
afraid  of  the  greatest  cruelty  of  man,  we 
feared  where  no  fear  was  ;  and  when  we  en- 
gaged without  fear  in  a  way  of  sin,  we  ven- 
tured upon  the  very  mouth  of  hell  and 
destruction.   Let  no  religious  person,  there- 
fore, fear  the  threats  or  fury  of  men,  as  long 
as  his  innocence  is  in  his  own  keeping,  "  his 
darling  out  of  the  power  of  the  dog/'  The 
nrchers  of  a  wicked  generation  may  shoot 
nt  him,  and  sorely  gneve  and  hate  him,  as 
they  did  righteous  Joseph ;  "  but  his  bow 


shall  abide  in  strength,  and  his  arms  be 
made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob."  All  the  force,  the  raffe,  the 
spite  of  a  wicked  world,  cannot  force  him  to 
sm ;  and  therefore  cannot  force  him  to  be 
miserable. 

(3.)  The  evils  that  men  inflict  are  not  to 
be  feared,  because  in  all  these  they  are  limited 
by  God*s  overruling  hand.  The  Lord  reigns, 
though  the  earth  be  never  so  unquiet." 

In  those  very  actions  that  oppose  God  and 
his  glory,  God  has  a  commandiug  hand.  The 
Devil  h'imself  could  not  go  the  least  beyond 
God's  prescriptions,  in  his  vexing  Job.  ^  The 
Devil,  not  only  in  his  punishments,  but  in  his 
actions,  is  held  in  chains.  All  the  miseries 
we  so  fear,  are  entirely  in  God's  disposal.  He 
holds  the  stars  in  his  hand,  as  well  in  respect 
of  their  malignant  as  their  propitious  influ- 
ences. AH  the  ffreat  ones  of  the  world  are 
only  God's  sword-bearers ;  and  because  they 
bear  the  sword,  we  cannot  hence  conclude, 
that  they  have  the  power  and  use  of  the 
sword.  How  should  this  allay  our  fears  and 
compose  our  jealousies,  since  our  greatest 
enemies  can  do  no  more  than  what  our  best 
friend  permits !  A  child  is  no  more  afraid 
when  he  sees  a  sword,  than  when  he  sees  a 
staff  in  hb  father's  hand.  Be  it  a  mercy,  or 
be  it  a  judgment,  why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves? It  is  in  God's  management.  This 
was  an  abundant  satisfaction  to  David,  that 
'*his  times  were  in  God's  hands,"  (Psalm 
xxxi.  16.)  All  his  concernments,  whether  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  his  persecution  from 
house  and  home,  as  well  as  his  advancement 
to  a  kingdom,  they  were  all  in  God's  order^ 
hig.  The  wicked  are  said  to  be  God's  rod, 
(Isaiah,  x.  6.)  The^  cannot  strike  a  blow, 
but  as  managed  by  his  arm.  A  weapon  that 
is  in  nobody  s  hand  cannot  strike ;  and  that 
which  is  in  a  friend's  hand  cannot  hurt. 
"  Thou  didst  it,  therefore  I  kept  silence,"  says 
David,  (Psalm  xxxix.  9.)  It  is  an  argument 
sufficient  not  only  to  silence  our  munnurings, 
but  our  complaints ;  not  only  to  convince  our 
reasons,  but  to  confute  our  rears ;  it  is  God 
that  does  it."  He  says  to  this  affliction,  go, 
and  it  goes ;  to  this  enemy,  persecute,  and  he 
persecutes ;  to  another,  kill,  and  he  kills :  all 
attend  the  nod  of  his  sovereignty.  He  holds 
the  winds  in  his  fists ;  he  lets  them  fly  into  a 
storm,  and  again  crushes  them  into  a  calm,  as 
he  pleases.  This,  therefore,  is  an  argument 
of  solid  comfort,  that  in  all  the  miseries  we 
endure  from  our  enemies,  God  is  the  chief 
actor ;  whose  power  is  able  to  control  their 
force,  and  his  goodness  to  overrule  their  ma- 
lice. There  can  be  no  cause  in  the  sharpest 
torments  to  complain  of  cruelty,  while  we  are 
under  the  hand  of  the  suigeon  ;  but  especially 
if  our  father  be  the  surgeon.  So  that  this  is 
a  third  reason  to  allay  our  fears  of  all  miseries 
that  may  be  inflicted  by  men,  because  they 
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are  overruled  hy  the  omnipotent  arm  of  a 
merciful  God. 

(4.)  The  good  that  may  be  extracted  out  of 
8uc!i  miseries  as  are  inflicted  by  men,  is  often 
greater  than  the  evil  that  is  endured  in  them  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  to  be  feared,  but  rather 
prudently  to  be  managed.  The  evil  that  is  in 
them  can  only  affect  the  body ;  but  the  good 
of  them  may  really  benefit  the  soul.  We 
know  vipers  afford  materials  for  the  best  me- 
dicines, as  well  as  the  strongest  poison  ;  and 
therefore  as  they  are  avoided  by  the  fearful 
passenger,  so  they  are  sought  for  by  the  skil- 
ful physician.  There  is  a  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  a  soul  may  extract  such  an 
elixir  out  of  worldly  crosses,  bring  such  a 
sight  out  of  darkness,  that  they  may  prove 
ffreater  comforts  than  ever  they  were  troubles. 
I  could  instance  in  every  particular  calamity ; 
but  I  shall  pitch  only  upon  one,  which  is  vir- 
tually all,  and  that  is  death.  Let  us  here 
rank  the  evils  of  it  on  one  side,  and  the  good 
of  it  on  the  other  ;  and  then  see  whether  it 
m&Y  more  deservedly  exercise  our  fears,  or 
incite  our  joys.  Death  puts  a  divorce  between 
thy  soul  and  thy  body :  yes,  but  it  also  sepa- 
rates between  thy  soul  and  thy  sins.  It 
snatches  thee  out  of  this  world  ;  but  it  trans- 
lates thee  into  a  better.  It  takes  thee  from 
converse  with  men ;  but  then  it  lodges  thee 
in  the  society  of  angels.  It  bereaves  thee  of 
the  pleasures  of  life;  but  it  also  frees  thee 
from  the  troubles  of  life.  The  emolument  of 
it  does  so  far  overbalance  the  evil  of  it,  that  a 
Christian  may,  with  much  resolution,  defy 
any  persecutor  ;  and  inst^  of  trembling  un- 
der the  fear  of  death,  triumphantly  cry  out 
with  Paul,  "  For  me  to  die  is  gain." 

(6.)  The  fear  of  these  evils  seldom  prevents 
them  before  they  come,  and  never  lessens 
them  when  they  are  come;  therefore  it  is 
irrational.  You  must  remember,  according 
to  the  premised  distinctions,  that  I  speak  of  a 
solicitous,  anxious  fear  ;  such  an  one  as  is,  for 
the  most  part,  attended  with  a  distrust  of 
Providence.  Fear  is  a  passion  designed  by 
nature  for  the  avoidance  of  evil ;  and  where 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  avoid  it^  but  rather 
augments  it,  there  it  is  absurd.  Continual 
fear  of  a  calamity  before  it  comes,  will  exhaust 
our  strength  and  spirits  so  far,  as  to  disenable 
us  to  grapple  with  it  when  it  is  come.  And 
this  is  all  we  gain  by  such  fear ;  the  burden 
of  an  affliction  is  still  the  same,  and  our  ability 
to  endure  it  is  made  less.  As  our  Saviour 
said,  Can  an^  of  us,  by  takine  thought,  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  So  I  may  say,  can 
any  one,  by  his  solicitous  fears,  diminish  aught 
from  the  malice  of  men,  alleviate  the  pangs 
of  death,  or  wipe  off  a  reproach?  Nay,  it  often- 
times betrays  us  into  all  these  evils.  Mors 
et  fugacem  persequitur  virum,"  says  the  poet. 
He  that  trembles  at  the  verjr  sight  of  his  bur- 
den, with  what  courage  will  he  be  able  to 


stand  under  it?  Can  the  tremblinff  of  the 
lamb  keep  off  or  mitigate  the  rase  of  the  wolf? 
He  that  continually  torments  nimself  with 
the  fear  of  an  approaching  evil,  does  antici- 
pate his  misery,  not  avoid  it.  Every  strong 
apprehension  of  an  object  is  a  certain  approxi- 
mation of  it  to  the  soul.  Fear  makes  the  evil 
that  is  feared  present  to  a  man,  in  respect  of 
its  trouble,  before  it  can  be  present  in  respect 
of  its  existence :  wherefore  it  is  so  fsr  from 
keeping  off  a  calamity,  that  it  brings  it  before 
its  time.  When  Sennacherib  approached  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  dreadful  army>  we  read  in 
Isaiah,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  ^  that  Hezekiah  was 
amazed,  and  rent  his  clothes,  and  the  people 
trembled."  But  was  it  their  trembling  that 
kept  off  the  enemy  ?  No ;  it  was  not  Heze- 
kiah*8  fear  of  his  enemy,  but  his  confidence  in 
his  God,  that  did  protect  him.  Thus  we  see 
it  avails  nothing  to  keep  off  a  calamity.  But 
will  it  diminish  it,  when  it  is  actually  upon 
us  ?  No ;  says  Job,  the  evil  that  I  feared  is 
come  upon  me,'*  (Job,  iii.  25.)  Job's  antece- 
dent fear  did  not  at  all  lighten  his  present 
misery.  And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  absurdity 
of  this  fear,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  aptinst 
it ;  and  certainly  that  which  is  so  notoriously 
contrary  to  reason,  cannot  have  any  agree- 
ment with  religion. 

(6.)  These  evils  are  not  to  be  feared,  beeause 
the  all-knowing  God,  who  knows  the  utmost 
of  them  better  than  men  or  angels^  has  pro- 
nounced them  not  to  be  feared.  And  certain- 
ly we  may  well  venture  our  lives  upon  his 
word,  upon  which  we  venture  our  souls. 
God  is  too  knowing  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
utmost  of  these  things,  and  too  feithful  to 
conceal  what  he  knows.  He  that  made  the 
bow,  knows  how  far  it  will  carry.  He  that 
tempted  the  faculties  and  powers  of  man, 
knows  that  he  did  it  with  such  an  equality, 
that  one  man  cannot  do  more  than  another 
can  endure.  We  have  God's  word  for  it,  that 
the  tormentors  of  the  body  cannot  hurt  us ; 
and  should  not  this  take  off  all  pretence  of 
fear?  When  our  physician  tells  us  that  we 
may  venture  upon  such  or  such  a  dish,  we 
may  do  it  with  safety  and  confidence.  Hear 
what  encouragement  God  speaks  in  the  most 
discouraging  cases.  (Isaiah,  vii.)  Two  miffhty 
kings  invade  Ahaz ;  so  that  it  is  said,  in 
the  second  verse,  that  his  heart  was  moved, 
and  the  heart  of  bis  people,  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  moved  with  the  wind."  For  what 
in  all  likelihood  could  be  expected  from  fury 
joined  with  force,  but  certain  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, bloodshed  and  captivity  ?  Yet  God  says 
ill  the  fourth  vers^  Fear  not,  neither  be 
faint-heuted."  And  the  reason  of  it  is  at 
hand ;  for  God  could  easily  either  divert  these 
evils,  as  he  did,  or  at  least  easily  enable  him 
to  endure  them.  In  Isaiah,  xliii.  1,  2,  God 
says  to  Israel,  "  Fear  not ;  when  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and 
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through  the  riversy  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee:  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  Shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee.**  Fire  and  water  are 
^e  most  dreadful  elements ;  but  God  bids 
his  children  ^  fear  not,**  while  they  are  in  the 
Tery  jaws  of  these ;  for  he  is  able  to  extinguish 
them,  or  at  least  to  suspend  their  foree :  as  he 
did  when  the  Isnelites  passed  throush  the 
seas ;  and  when  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nMK)^  were  east  in  the  fire.  In  Saint 
'James^  diap.  i.  2,  the  Spirit  bids  us  **  count 
it  all  io^  when  we  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions.'* By  temptations  is  meant  the  miseries 
and  tribulations  of  the  world.  These  things 
are  so  fiur  from  being  just  arguments  of  our 
fear,  that,  in  God's  esteem,  they  are  real 
matter  of  our  joy.  Now  there  is  no  exception 
that  can  with  any  colour  be  framed  against 
the  reports  that  God  himself  shall  make  of 
any  tning.  Shall  we.  then,  continue  to 
multiply  our  fears  of  these  evils,  when  we 
have  the  verdict  of  Truth  itself  that  they  are 
not  to  be  re^rded  \  when  we  have  His  testi- 
mony^ who  18  too  discerning  of  the  nature  of 
all  thinffs  to  be  deceived,  and  too  true  to 
deedve  f  Now,  when  we  have  the  deposition 
of  an  exact  knowledge,  joined  with  an  infinite 
truth,  we  cannot  in  reason  suspend  our  belief ; 
and  if  we  entertain  a  belief  of  these  things, 
we  cannot  reasonably  retain  our  fears. 

f7.)  The  greatest  of  these  evils  have  been 
BDonred,  and  that  without  fear  or  astonish- 
DMnt;  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be 
btted.  This  is  a  maxim  of  a  sure  and  never- 
UUng  verity :  **  Ab  aetu  ad  potentiam  valet 
Nmequentia :"  That  which  has  actually  been 
ndued,  may  be  endured.  Experience  is  for 
Im  most  part  a  convincing,  but  it  is  always 
I  eonfirmmg  argument.  Examples  ought  to 
nimate  us.  Many  will  venture  upon  some 
hmgers  which  before  they  avoided,  after  once 
Iwy  have  seen  somebody  wade  through  them. 
jSMers  in  an  army  are  not  only  for  the 
lireetion,  but  also  for  the  encouragement  of 
hoee  that  follow.  Let  us  take  a  survey  of 
oine  examples :  and,  first,  we  shall  find  some 
Mhens,  who,  though  they  were  not  helped 
f  fltee,  yet  by  a  bare  principle  of  moral 
epeety  were  lifted  above  the  terrors  of  men. 
WhiUis,  rather  than  falsify  his  promise,  could, 
ml  an  undaunted  courage,  endure  the  bar- 
Iniilt  eruelty  of  the  Carthaginians.  Socrates, 
M&t  than  conceal  a  known  truth,  could, 
ffth  much  alacrity,  suffer  an  ignominious 
mMu  And  certainly  these  examples  should 
Mdto  m  courageous  in  the  endurement  of  all 
^OiMly  misery,  if  not  out  of  religion,  yet  at 
■It  oat  of  shame.  But  now.  for  those  that 
WB  been  elevated  by  a  higher  spirit,  by  a 
ilncMe  of  Christianity,  I  could  produce  you 
raltlnideey  troops  of  mart3rrs  ;  some  triumph- 
V  at  the  stake ;  some  with  joy  embracing 
»  fiMbflt ;  some  cheerfuUy  during  those 


torments  that  others  could  scarce  conceive  but  ' 
with  terror.  I  could  instance  in  those  three  I 
slighting  the  furnace  and  the  rase  of  an  in-  ' 
censed  tyrant,  ([Dan.  iii.  18.)  In  Stephen  > 
patiently  enduring  a  barbarous  death,  (Acts, 
vii.)  In  Paul  enduring  almost  all  that  could 
be  endured,  (2  Cor.  xi.  28  — 20,  &c)  The 
history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  his  troubles. 
Now  that  Spirit,  which  enabled  these  heroes 
to  conquer  tne  fear  of  such  miseries,  is  also 
ready  to  enable  us.  As  God  calls  us  to  the 
same  duty,  so  he  will  afibrd  us  the  same 
assistance.  Methinks  there  should  be  that 
magnanimity  in  every  Christian,  that  he 
should  scorn  to  be  outbraved  by  any,  in  point 
of  spiritual  fortitude ;  and  to  noake  that  noble 
resolution  that  Nehemiah  did,  in  chap.  vi.  11, 
Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?*'  L  who  have 
the  armour  of  God,  the  helmet  of  faith,  the 
breastplate  of  riffhteousness,  and  the  Spirit  to 
be  mv  second,  should  such  an  one  as  i  fear  ? 
especially  when  so  many  have  gone  before  me, 
both  with  courage  and  success?  I  confess, 
that  is  a  piece  of  daring  valour,  to  encounter 
a  new,  unknown  calamity;  but  examples 
and  precedents  take  off  from  the  dread  of  the 
greatest  misery.  And  therefore  we  must  know 
that  althouffh  a  Christian's  way  through  these 
calamities  be  a  straight  and  narrow  way, 
and  so  consequently  troublesome  ;  yet  it  is  a 
beaten,  trodden  way,  and  therefore  not  terrible. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  to  shew 
what  are  those  considerations  that  ought  to 
lessen  our  fears  of  these  worldly  evils :  I 
proceed  now  to  the 

Second  thing,  to  shew  what  is  implied  in 
the  destruction  of  the  body  and  soul  in  hell, 
which  makes  it  so  formidable. 

To  demonstrate  this,  I  could  here  enlarge 
upon  several  considerations,  which,  because 
vulgar,  I  shall  not  insist  upon.  As  first,  in 
opposition  to  the  momentary  duration  of 
earthly  torments,  I  could  oppose  the  eternity 
of  dainnation  ;  which  is  set  forth  in  Scripture 
by  the  grimmest  representations  that  can  be, 
by  the  **  worm  that  never  dies,"  (Mark,  ix. 
44.)  Worms  are  the  effects  and  signs  of 
mortality ;  but  this  worm  is  the  token  of  a 
miserable  eternity.  It  is  also  expressed  by 
fire,  that  is  never  quenched,  (Revelation, 
xiv.  21,)  ^  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  Who  can 
think  of  eternity  but  with  horror?  who  can 
fiincy  a  perpetuity  but  with  amazement  ?  All 
the  fear  that  nature  has,  is  not  sufficient  to 
bestow  upon  such  an  object.  An  endless  tor- 
ment it  is,  such  a  thing  as  a  man  can  scarce 
wield  or  master  in  his  thoughts.  Eternity  is 
that  which  would  make  any  thing  but  the  en- 
jo^ent  of  God  a  misery ;  for  since  the  mind 
of^ man  is  refreshed  with  variety,  what  pleasure 
is  thm,  that  a  perpetual  enjoyment  would  not 
make  loathsome?  How  dismal  then  must  it 
needs  be,  when  »  perpetuity  eoneon  with  a 
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tormeut !  I  could  here  farther  illustrate  the 
greatuess  of  this  misery  from  the  quality  of 
the  torments :  and  that  first  for  their  positive 
part ;  they  are  so  exquisite,  so  intense,  that 

neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  eon- 
eeive  the  greatness*  of  them.  Every  fiicul ty  and 
power  of  the  soul  shall  be  then  filled  with  6od*s 
wrath.  We  have  read,  that  some  have  endured 
the  greatest  bodily  torments  without  shrink- 
ing, without  a  tear :  but  there  shall  be  no  soul 
so  sturd  V  as  to  be  able  to  endure  the  torments  of 
bell  without  eternal  ^  weeping  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.*'  If  the  damned  oould  now 
and  then  for  a  while  shift  their  torments  for 
the  greatest  that  man  can  inflict,  those  changes 
would  be  so  many  recreations,  so  many  luctd 
intervals ;  such  an  unspeakable  difference  is 
there  between  these  miseries,  and  those  that 
they  shall  then  endure.  I  could  farther  shew 
the  greatness  of  this  punishment  from  the 
privative  part,  to  wit,  the  total  deprivation 
of  God's  presence,  which  presence  would  be 
able  to  turn  a  hell  into  a  heaven,  as  the  want 
of  it  would  make  a  heaven  become  a  real  hell. 
The  lost,  undone  sinner  shall  be  then  eternally 
divorced  from  the  embraces  of  his  God  ;  not 
one  act  of  mercy,  not  one  smile  of  his  counte- 
nance to  be  enjoyed  for  ever.  No  company 
to  be  had  but  those  that  weep  under  the  same 
miseries,  and  the  company  of  their  cruel,  im- 
placable tormentors,  who  shall  execute  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  them,  for  those  very  sins 
which  they  tempted  them  to;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  endless  flames  not  one  drop  of 
water  to  alleviate  the  rage  of  them,  to  relieve 
the  tongue  of  a  distressed  Dives.  The  miseries 
of  hell  are  yet  f&rther  set  out  in  Scripture  by 
that  which  of  all  other  evils  is  the  most 
grievous  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  that  is, 
shame  and  contempt :  (Dan.  xii.  2,)  And 
many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  lif& 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'* 
From  these  and  many  other  considerations,  I 
oould  set  forth  the  infinite  misery  of  a  con- 
demned estate  ;  but  instead  of  exercising  our 
inventions  in  describing  these  miseries,  we 
should  do  well  to  exercise  our  wisdom  in 
avoiding  them. 

But  to  pass  by  these  eonsiderations,  there  is 
one,  I  think,  that  gives  weight  and  a  stin^  to 
all  the  rest,  and  chiefly  renders  the  destruction 
of  the  body  and  soul  terrible ;  and  it  is  this, 
because  the  destroying  of  the  bodjr  and  soul 
in  hell  is  the  utmost  that  the  almighty  God 
can  do  to  a  sinner.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
opposition  that  is  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse  ;  for  the  killing  of  the 
body,  which  is  there  mentioned  as  the  utmost 
that  man  can  do.  is  opposed  to  the  destroying 
of  the  body  and  foul,  which  from  thence  is 
intimated  to  be  the  utmost  that  God  can  do. 
Now,  when  an  omnipotence  shall  do  its 


worst;  when  God  shall  rally  up  all  the 
strength  that  an  almighty  power  is  able  to 
inflict,  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  under  those 
strokes  ?  Where  there  is  no  limitation  of  the 
power  of  him  that  punishes,  there  can  be  no 
end  of  the  punishment.  It  is  not  an  earthly 
judge,  a  king,  a  tyrant,  but  it  is  a  God  that  we 
are  to  contest  withal ;  they  are  not  courts  nor 
armies,  but  an  infinite  power  that  will  attack 
us.  All  the  ingredients  that  make  a  thing 
terrible  are  wrapt  up  in  this  one  consideration ; 
for  first,  here  is  an  irresistible  force,  and  then 
this  irresistible  force  is  fired  with  an  impla- 
cable anger,  both  of  which  are  to  encounter 
the  greatest  weakness  joined  with  the  greatest 
ffuilt ;  and  when  a  weak  and  guilty  soul  is  to 
deal  with  an  omnipotent,  angry  God,  what  is 
to  be  expected  but  the  extremity  of  torment  ? 
What  thought  is  able  to  reach  the  depth  of 
this  misery  1  When  the  livinff  God  shall 
cease  to  be  God,  then  such  a  soul  shall  oeaso 
to  be  miserable. 

But  when  I  say  that  the  destroying  of  the 
body  and  soul  in  hell  is  the  utmost  that  God 
can  do,  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  total  anni- 
hilation of  its  being  would  be  a  peater  punish- 
ment, and  a  work  that  carries  m  it  a  greater 
evidence  of  Grod's  power ;  for  it  aivues  a  Deity  i 
more,  to  reduce  an  immortal  soul  to  nothing, 
than  of  happy  to  make  it  miserable. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  although  annihila- 
tion argues  a  greater  power,  or  (to  speak  more 
properly)  is  a  greater  argument  of  power,  , 
than  to  render  a  thing  miserable,  jei  it  is  not 
so  great  a  punishment ;  for  punishment  is  . 
properly  the  inflicting  of  the  evil  of  pain  for 
the  evil  of  sin.   But  now  i^ter  annihilation 
there  remains  no  being ;  and  where  there  is  I 
no  being,  there  can  be  no  pain  ;  and  where 
there  is  no  pain,  there  can  be  no  punishment. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  although  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  being  to  a  nonentity  be  the  certain 
result  of  an  infinite  power ;  yet  the  reducing  : 
of  it  to  an  eternal  misery  is  much  the  greater 
penalty.   God  will  (as  I  may  so  speak;  with  ; 
one  hand  hold  the  soul  in  life  and  beins,  that  ! 
he  may  smite  it  with  the  other ;  and  that  he  : 
may  exercise  his  justice  in  punishing  the  ' 
sinner,  he  will  exert  his  power  in  preservlug 
him.  ! 

But  it  may  be  here  farther  objected,  that  : 
even  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
menty  to  annihilate  a  soul  is  much  more  ' 
grievous,  and  eonsequently  a  severer  punish-  | 
ment,than  only  to  make  it  eternally  miserable.  , 
For  to  be  miserable  is  only  a  diminution  of 
being ;  but  to  be  annihilated  implies  a  total 
privation  of  it.   Now,  since  the  nature  of 
God  is  not  only  the  fountain,  but  also  the 
standard  <^  happiness,  by  which  all  created 
happiness  is  to  oe  measured ;  accordins  to  our 
nearness  to  which  perfection,  or  our  distance 
from  it,  we  are  said  to  be  happy  or  miserable ; 
it  if  dear,  that  there  is  a  greater  distaoee 
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between  God  and  no  being,  than  between  God 
and  a  miserable  being.  Wherefore  it  is  a 
greater  punishment  to  be  brought  to  nothing, 
than  to  DO  brought  to  misery. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  eonfess  that  this  am- 
ment  seems  metaphTsically  to  eonelude.  But 
as  to  the  matter  m  hand,  I  shall  first  oppose 
our  SaTiour's  words,  whieh  ought  to  have 
j;reater  weight  with  us  than  all  the  arguments 
in  the  world ;  who,  in  Ifatt.  xxvi.  8^  speak- 
inff  oonoeniing  the  damnation  of  Judas,  says, 
**  Uiat  it  had  been  good  for  him  never  to  have 
been  bom  which  words  Saint  Hierome  so 
interprets,  Simpliciter  dictum  est,  melius 
esse  non  subsistere,  quam  male  subsistere." 
From  whence  it  is  ckear  that  our  Saviour 

Slged  it  much  better  not  to  be  at  all,  than  to 
eternally  miserable.  And  next  to  our 
Saviour^s,  I  could  add  the  judgment  of  Solo- 
mon, (Eccles.  iv.  1 — 3.)  If  Solomon  eould 
esteem  it  better  of  the  two  not  to  have  been 
at  all,  than  to  have  endured  the  miseries  of 
this  world  ;  how  much  more  did  he  prefer  it 
before  the  endurement  of  those  eternal  miseries 
of  the  world  to  come  ! 

(2.)  But,  in  the  second  place,  this  maxim, 
upon  which  the  argument  is  grounded,  to  wit, 
that  the  degree  of  diminution  is  better  than 
the  degree  of  privation  ;  better  to  be  miserable 
than  not  to  be  at  all ;  does  not  always  hold 
true,  but  admits  of  many  exceptions,  (as  a 
learned  author  of  our  own  observes.)  And 
one  exception  is,  when  the  degree  of  aiminu- 
ikm  is  more  sensitive  than  the  degree  of  pri- 
vation. So  that  this  answer  falls  in  with  the 
iomer ;  because  to  be  wniserable  infers  a  greater 
pain  and  arief  than  simply  not  to  60,  therefore 
it  ii  also  the  greater  punishment,  because  the 
Mture  of  punishments  consists  in  the  endure- 
mmt  of  pain. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  doctrinal  part, 
iribarein  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  what  it 
ii  that  may  render  the  greatest  miseries  that 
MB  can  bring  upon  us  contemptible,  and 
wkai  it  is  that  represents  the  destruction  of 
tbm  body  and  soul  so  dreadful.  I  shall  now 
pmeed  tothe 

JlfpKeatian. — Though  the  words  themselves 
M  an  exhortation,  and  so  their  own  use,  yet, 
to  bring  you  fuller  home,  I  shall  repeat  the 
iKhortation  in  one  word  of  serious  advice, 
ttiat  when  any  one  is  discouraged  from  duty, 
ir  tempted  to  sin,  by  any  man,  or  any  thing 
ftal  is  in  the  power  of  man,  (as  who  is  not 
MM  time  or  other  he  would  on  this  side 
MMientiously  ponder  man's  inability,  and 
m  the  other,  Uod's  infinite  power  to  destroy. 
Shall  the  frowns  of  a  poor  weak  man  like  our- 
nlfW  terrify  us  from  duty,  more  than  the 
mfer  of  the  almighty  God  command  us  to  it  ? 
ihall  the  fear  of  racks  or  gibbets  more  forcibly 
lrlT6  us  into  the  commission  of  sin,  than  the 
dMMVgiiti  of  the  never-dying  worm  and  the 
lAVMehable  fire  keep  us  fiom  it?  Is  the 
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sword  or  prison  more  terrible  than  rivers  of  | 
brimstone  kindled  by  the  breath  of  a  sin-  t 
revenging  Grod  ?  Is  a  few  days'  sorrow  more 
dreadful  than  eternal  weepings  and  wailings  ?  \ 
The  eommand  lies  before  us ;  man  says, 
Break  it,  or  we  die ;  God  says,  Perform  it,  or 
we  die  eternally.  Let  us  consult,  not  so 
much  our  religion  as  our  reason ;  and  then 
fear  that  which  our  reason  shall  tell  us  is  most 
to  be  feared.  Ifan,  compared  with  God,  is 
not  only  not  terrible,  but  very  eontemptible ; 
it  is  not  his  strength,  but  our  weakness,  that 
makes  him  dreadful.  Take  him  at  his  best, 
he  had  always  more  infirmity  than  authority ; 
nay,  the  greatest  and  most  potent  monareh 
upon  earth  doee  not  owe  so  much  to  his  own 
power,  as  to  his  subjects'  fear,  that  he  is 
obeyed.  But  now  God,  upon  the  best  terms 
of  reason,  may  challenge  our  fears  ;  for  as  an 
all-sufiiciency  is  the  only  rational  foundation 
of  our  hopes,  as  being  that  alone  which  is  able 
to  answer  all  our  wants  and  desires ;  so  an 
omnipotence  is  the  onlv  rational  g^round  of 
our  fear,  as  being  that  alone  which  is  able  to 
destroy  our  eternal  happiness.  How  many 
duties  have  been  neglected,  how  many  hideous 
and  vile  actions  committed,  because  men  have 
not  kept  fresh  upon  their  spirits  a  due  appre- 
hension of  these  things !  Is  not  this  the 
natural  language  of  most  hearts  ?   Should  I 

Serform  such  a  strict  dut^,  I  should  be 
erided.  Should  I  bear  testimony  to  such  a 
truth,  I  should  offend  such  a  great  one. 
Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one's  face  of  the 
vanity  of  his  conversation,  and  the  profane- 
ness  and  frothiness  of  his  discourse,  I  should 
disoblige  him  for  ever;  I  dare  not  do  it. 
Dare  not  do  it?  Then  let  such  an  one  renounce 
his  Christianity,  but  much  more  the  ministry, 
or  dare  to  be  good  when  God  commands, 
**  temporibnsque  roalis  ausus  es  esse  bonus." 
The  very  heathen  poet  could  make  it  tiie 
greatest  and  the  surest  test  of  sincerity,  to 
embrace  virtue  in  the  midst  of  discourage- 
ments ;  but  for  a  soul  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
by  the  terrors  and  persuasions  of  man,  to 
slight  the  precepts  and  threatenings  of  the 

Seat  God,  what  is  this  but,  like  that  absurd 
ilaam,  to  run  after  the  invitation  of  a  mor- 
tal king,  while  God  himself  stands  in  the  way 
with  a  drawn  sword  to  oppose  him?  **He 
that  denies  me  before  men,  says  Christ,  that 
is,  he  that  is  afraid  to  own  me  and  my  ways, 
according  to  the  strictness  of  them,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  discouraffements  of  the  world, 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  in 
heaven,*  (Matt.  x.  33.)  He  that  fears  the 
face  of  man  shall  never  with  any  comfort  be- 
hold the  face  of  God.  Shall  I  draw  forth  this 
case  in  some  instances,  by  which  it  shall 
appear,  that  a  due  apprehension  of  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  above  the  terrors  of  men,  has 
been  a  preservative  asainst  the  eommission  of 
many  uns ;  and,  on  tiie  contrary,  that  a  fear- 
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ing  of  man  more  than  Grod  has  been  a  cause 
of  the  foulest  rebellions  ? 

1.  For  instances  of  the  first  sort ;  it  was  a 
full  persuasion  of  the  power  of  God  to  destroy 
beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  men,  that 
kept  Shadraeh,  Meshech,  and  Abed-nego  from 
idolatry ;  that  made  them  own  the  cause  of 
God  in  spite  of  a  furnace,  in  Daniel  iii.  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  It  was  this  that 
kept  Joseph  from  that  foul  sin  of  adultery ; 
for  without  question  the  solicitations  of  his 
mistress  were  seasoned  with  threaten ings  as 
well  as  entreaties.  But  he  had  his  answer 
ready^,  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness, 
and  sin  against  God  7"  (Gen.  xxxix.  9.)  Here 
I  am  threatened  with  false  reproaches,  if  I 
refuse  to  sin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  God 
threatens  me  with  eternal  miseries,  if  I  do 
commit  it.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  a  dungeon  ; 
but  there  is  a  pit  from  whence  there  is  no  re- 
covery. It  was  this  also  that  caused  the 
apostles  to  go  on  preaching  the  gospel  in  spite 
of  all  persecution,  and  to  answer  all  the 
threatenings  of  men  in  power,  hindering  the 
propagation  of  it,  with  this  short  but  pious 
resolution,  (Acts,  v.  29,)  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men.* 

2.  We  shall  see  how  the  entertaining  of  a 
greater  fear  of  men  than  of  Grod  was  the  cause 
of  many  notorious  sins.  It  was  this  that 
caused  Saul  to  n^lect  the  oommand  of  God 
in  destroyinff  Amdek,  to  the  ruin  of  his  per- 
son and  the  loss  of  his  kin^om.  For  in  his 
confession  he  resolves  his  sm  into  the  fear  of 
man,  as  the  aiuse  of  it  (1  Sam.  xv.  24,^  And 
Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I  have  sinned  ;  for  I 
have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  and  thy  words;  because  I  feared  the 
I>eopIe,  and  obeyed  their  voice."  It  was  a 
sinful  fear  of  men  that  caused  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  even  Abraham  himself,  to  strain 
his  conscience  with  an  equivocation  little  less 
than  a  lie,  (Gen.  xx.  2.)  It  was  this  that 
caused  David  to  take  that  indirect,  sinful,  un- 
beseeming course  for  his  security,  to  feign 
himself  mad,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13.)  And  last  of 
all,  it  was  the  fear  of  the  Jews  that  plunsed 
Peter  into  that  woful  sin  of  a  treble  denial  of 
his  master,  which  itf  terwaids  cost  him  so  many 
bitter  sighs  and  tears,  (Matt,  xxri.)  I  eould 
add  numy  other  examples ;  but  since  it  ap- 
pears tuniciently  from  these,  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  fear  those  who  can  onlr  kill  the  bod;^, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  neglect  him  that  is 
able  to  destroy  the  soul,  let  us  press  that  to 
our  own  hearts  that  Nebemiah  did  to  the 
nobles  of  Judah,  when  they  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  much  affronted  and 
discouraged  by  men,  (Nehem.  iv.  14,)  ^  Be 
not  ye  afraid  of  them  :  remember  the  Lord, 
which  is  great  and  terrible." 

2.  I  proceed  to  a  second  use ;  where^  from 
the  qualification  of  thoae  persons  to  whom 
thif  exhortation  was  addresMd,  who  were 


Christ's  disciples,  eleven  of  which  were  saints 
of  God,  secure  as  to  their  eternal  state,  such 
as  were  so  kept  by  Christ,  as  that  they  could 
not  be  lost,  (John,  xvii<  12,)  we  thence  gather 
a  use  of  information,  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
^ve  cautions  and  admonitions  for  tlie  avoid 
lug  eternal  death,  even  to  those  whose  salva- 
tion is  sure,  and  sealed  up  in  the  purpose  of 
Grod.   This  is  the  great  argument  of  those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  absolute  decree  ol 
God's  election,  and  the  certain  perseverance 
of  the  saints  :   For,  say  they,  to  what  pur-  i 
pose  do  we  bid  those  fear  him  that  is  able  to  ' 
destroy  their  bodies  and  souls  in  hell,  who  are  ' 
sure  never  to  come  to  hell  1   But  this  excep-  ' 
tion  is  not  so  considerable ;  for  first,  though  ' 
they  are  sure  never  to  come  to  hell,  by  reason 
of  God's  decree,  yet  they  do  not  always  know  , 
so  much  ;  and  men's  fears  follow  their  know-  ) 
ledge  and  apprehensions.   Secondly,  by  these  | 
cautions  and  admonitions  this  certainty  of  j 
salvation  is  partly  procured.   If,  indeed,  we  . 
did  assert  such  a  certainty  of  their  salvation  i 
as  did  not  depend  upon  the  use  of  means,  then  I 
indeed  this  exception  of  theirs.  Why  should  : 
we  use  the  means  ?  why  should  we  give  cau-  \ 
tions  and  admonitions  against  hellt  would 
conclude  something.  But  since  we  affirm  such  : 
a  certainty  of  salvation  as  depends  upon  and  ; 
takes  in  the  use  of  such  means,  this  argument  | 
signifies  little.  j 
3.  This  speaks  reproof  to  that  slavish  sort  , 
of  sinners  who  are  men-pleasors.   Flattery  of 
men  always  carries  with  it  a  distrust  or  a 
neglect  of  God.   If  to  fear  men  be  prohibited 
by  God,  then  a  servile  pleasing  of  them  must 
be  equally  hateful  to  him  ;  forasmuch  as  this 
arises  from  fear.  It  is  the  most  dogenerous 
and  pusillanimous  temper  of  mind  that  can  > 
be.   It  is  ignoble,  as  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
irreli^ous,  as  thou  art  a  Christian.  Canst  thou  ! 
proetitute  an  immortal  soul  to  the  feeding  of  ' 
the  ambition  or  revenge  of  a  sinful  man  like  ; 
thyself,  by  a  aorvile  admiration  of  his  person, 
and  a  fidse  accusation  of  others  ?   How  will 
it  upbraid  thee  with  thy  former  flatteries  and  , 
thy  fears,  to  see  the  person  now  so  adored  by 
tbae  one  day  as  naked  and  obnoxious  before 
God's  tribunal  as  thyself,  and  perhaps  answer- 
ing for  many  of  those  injuries  that  he  did  to 
thee  1   It  is  to  debase  thyself  and  to  betray 
the  privily  and  dignity  of  thy  soul,  to  flatter 
or  fear  any  man.   There  b  a  spiritual  gran- 
deur that  God  would  have  every  soul  main- 
tain ;  and  it  is  below  a  man  to  adore  or  cringe 
to  any  tbinff  but  his  Maker.   To  this  intent, 
it  is  the  design  of  the  Spirit,  throughout  the 
whole  scripture,  to  stain  the  glory  of  men 
with  tiie  most  undervaluing  expressions. 
*^  Cease  from  man  ;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be 
accounted  of  r  (Isa.  ii.  22.)  "  Fear  not,  thou 
worm  Jacob,"  (Isa.  xli.  14.)   The  life  of  man 
is  said  to  be  as   a  vapour,"  (James,  iv.  14.) 
And  certain] j»  if  his  lin  is  a  vapour,  his  power 
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nnnot  be  considerable.  Wliat  is  that  which 
the  mail  whom  thou  so  adorest  cau  do  for 
thee?  Why,  he  may  perhaps  gratify  thee 
with  some  puny  gain  or  preferment.  But  is 
he  able  to  sp«ak  timt  comfort  to  thee  that  arises 
from  the  couscienoe  of  a  good  action?  Can 
be  deliver  thee  from  the  hand  of  th^  enemies, 
when  God  shall  deliver  thee  into  it  ?  or  can 
he  cause  thee  to  fall  under  thy  enemies,  when 
God  shall  rescue  thee  from  them  ?  If  not, 
then  adore  and  please  him  who  is  able  to  do 
these  things.  Conscientiously  pursue  that 
eourse  of  life  which  God  has  placed  thee  in, 
and  trust  thy  concernments  with  Providence  ; 
disdain  to  step  a  foot  out  of  it,  to  gather  up 
the  inconsiderable  straws  of  human  &vours 
•r  preferments.  The  God  whom  thou  servest 
it  able  to  advance  thee. 

And  remember  this  exhortation,  which, 
with  a  little  change  of  the  words,  makes  for 
the  purpose  :  Please  not  them  who  are  only 
able  to  advance  the  body,  but  cannot  in  the 
least  benefit  the  soul ;  but  rather  make  it  thy 
mure  and  business  to  please  him  who  is  able 
with  eternal  bliss  to  advance  both  body  and 
MMil  in  heaven. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
trermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXV. 

'VVftrfly  he  took  not  on  him  th«  nattue  of  angdt ;  but  h« 
took  on  him  the  wed  of  Abraham."  —  Hkb.  U.  IS. 

•  I»ire  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the  world 
tfm  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  shall  find, 
Wt  a  long  and  a  dark  night  of  ignorance  had 
Mipread  almost  the  whole  universe  for 
iioat  the  space  of  four  thousand  years  before 
•A  was  pleased  to  permit  this  great  Sun  of 
ifblMNisness  to  arise  upon  it.   The  improve- 
Mrti  of  their  reason  were  but  mean,  but 
i^mligion  scandalous;  the  most  advanced 
ilAli  of  botli  amounting  to  no  more  but  this ; 
•l^they  did,  or  at  least  might,  by  the  force 
■Mtaial  reason,  know  that  tlierq  was  a  God  ; 
A-falowinff  him  tabe  God,  they  could  not 
lit  know  him  also  to  be  infinitely  wise, 
SNiful,  just,  holy,  and  the  like.    Upon  the 
tywlod^o  of  this,  (as  it  is  easy  to  glance 
Ml  one  contrary  to  the  other,;  they  could 
t  Vat  conse(}uentially  know  themselves  td 
•faainire,  unjust,  and  unholy.   And  being 
wkether,  upon  the  stock  of  nature  or  tra- 
ko»  ihev  could  proceed  to  collect  farther, 
ll  this  holy  God  would  be  concerned  to 
iiiah  them  for  not  being  so  too  ;  and  in  case 
riioiildy  whether  yet  he  would  not  accept 


of  some  other  thin^  as  vicarious,  to  boar  the 
blow  of  divine  justice  due  to  themselves  ;  I 
say,  whether  they  gathered  this  from  the  con- 
elusions  of  reason  or  the  reports  of  tradition, 
certain  it  is,  that  this  persuasion  put  the 
world  upon  sacrifices,  as  the  great  propitia- 
tions of  a  Deity,  and  arts  of  recompense  to  an 
offended  justice. 

This  was  then  the  sum  of  their  religion,  for 
them  to  sin,  and  the  poor  beast  to  die ;  for 
the  man  to  do  like  a  beast,  and  the  beast  to 
suffer  for  the  man.  Nay,  it  improved  even  to 
homicide  ;  and  to  offer  up  the  fruit  of  the 
body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul "  was  a  sublime 
satisfaction.  To  expiate  impiety  by  inhu- 
manity ;  to  kill  the  innocent  (as  it  were)  to 
set  his  innocence  ;  to  let  others*  blood  for  our 
distempers ;  this  was  all  the  religion  of  A 
world  acted  by  the  dictates  of  ignorance  and 
the  overruling  fallacy  of  a  brutish,  inveterate 
custom. 

It  was  now  time  for  God  to  commiserate 
the  absurd  and  soul-ruining  devotions  of  a 
besotted  world,  and  for  Christ  to  step  forth 
and  declare,  that  such  sacrifice  and  burnt- 
offerings  God  would  not,  and  therefore  that  a 
body  was  to  be  prepared  for  himself." 

Hereupon,  to  rescue  the  deluded  sons  of  men  ' 
from  their  sins,  and,  what  was  much  more 
sinful,  from  their  religion  ;  as  the  reserve  of  , 
Providence,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  last  ages  ; 
as  it  were  to  credit  the  concluding  scene  and  ; 
last  going  off  of  the  worid,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  Christ  was  bom,  and  sent  by  his  Father, 
to  be  the  great  mediator  and  instructor  of 
mankind  ;  both  to  discourage  and  to  expiate 
sin,  and  to  teach  the  world  the  worship  of 
their  Maker. 

And  all  this  he  was  to  effect  by  the  strongest 
methods  and  most  miraculous  condescensions 
to  our  likeness,  by  being  God  manifested," 
or  rather  hidden,  in  the  flesh  clothing  his 
divine  nature  with  all  the  frailties  of  the 
human,  suppressing  his  glories,  and,  in  a  word, 
by    taking  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 

As  for  the  words  that  I  have  here  pitched 
upon,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  transla- 
tion represents  them  very  different  from  what 
they  are  in  the  original,  which  runs  thus : 
Ov  y»p  Zi'xov  f7/X«^/3«»ir«/  rovg  dyyihw$. 
Where  we  find,  that  what  we  render  by  the 
preter  tense,  he  took,  the  original  has  by  the 
present,  he  taJtes:  and  what  we  render  **the 
nature  of  angels,"  the  original  has  only  rovg 
etyyixovst  atigelos.  Neither  is  it  clear,  that  to 
take  on  him,  or  to  assume^  is  the  genuine  siffni-  ' 
fication  of  f7/>i«^/3«yfr«/.  This  text  indeed  ^ 
is  generally  used  by  divines,  ancient  and 
modem,  to  prove  Christ's  incamation,  or  as-  I 
suming  the  human  nature,  notwithstanding 
that  this  word  fx/>i«^/3«»rr«/  (as  Camero  well 
observes)  is  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  taken 
in  this  sense.  Saint  Paul  uses  it  in  1  Tim.  vi. 
19,  but  with  him  there  it  signifies,  to  appre- 
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hend,  to  attain,  or  compass  a  thing."  But 
its  chief  signification,  and  which  seems  most 
suitable  to  this  place  is,  to  rescue  and  de- 
liver ;"  it  being  taken  from  the  usual  manner 
of  rescuing  a  thing ;  namely,  by  catching  hold 
of  it,  and  so  forcibljjr  wringing  it  from  the 
adversary.  As  David,  when  he  rescued  the 
lamb  from  the  bear  and  the  lion's  mouth, 
might  be  properly  said  my^etficfiuina^en.  And 
Grotius  observes,  that  the  proper  sense  of  this 
word  is,  vindicare  seu  asserere  in  libertatem 
manu  injecta."  Though,  if  he  will  needs  have 
that  to  be  the  signification  of  the  word  in  this 
place,  it  may  be  feared  that  he  does  it  out  of 
too  much  favour  to  a  bad  hypothesis. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  therefore,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  of  moment  to  settle  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  word,  and  to  see  whether 
i'TiKafA^ivsTcii  may  be  more  properly  rendered, 
he  takes  hold  of,  or  delivers,  or  ne  takes  on  him, 
or  assumes.  That  the  word  will  bear  both,  is 
certain  :  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  if  the 
text  be  considered  in  itself,  abstracted  from 
what  follows,  it  will  properly  enough  bear  the 
former  sense,  of  deliverina  or  taking  hold  of: 
according  to  which,  it  will  run  thus ;  "  Christ 
verily  does  not  deliver  or  redeem  angels,  but 
he  delivers  and  redeems  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham." Which  interpretation  surely  does  not 
offer  any  violence  to  the  sense  of  the  text. 

Those  who  will  not  allow  Christ  to  have 
had  any  existence  antecedent  to  his  concep- 
tion, nor  a  divine  nature,  which  did  after- 
wards assume  the  human,  are  earnest  for  this 
interpretation,  utterly  excluding  and  rejecting 
the  other.  I  have  already  ^nted,  that  the 
words  thus  rendered  contam  in  them  a  truth ; 
but  then  we  must  remember,  that  every  true 
proposition  drawn  out  of  a  text  is  not  there- 
fore the  true  interpretation  of  it.  The  fathers 
generally  take  fx<x«^/3«vfr«/  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  here  translated ;  namely,  he 
assumed,  or  took  on  him  '*tho  seed  of  Abra- 
ham." And  besides  the  influence  that  anti- 
quity and  general  consent  ought  deservedly 
to  have  upon  us  in  expounding  scripture,! 
conceive,  that  there  are  not  wanting  also  solid 
arguments  to  evince,  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  as  it  is  here  used,  and  not 
the  other. 

For  the  proving  of  which,  I  shall  premise 
this  one  note,  ^ which  indeed  is  clear  of  itself 
from  the  very  illative  particle  therefore,)  that 
this  and  the  following  verse  are  so  joined  to- 
gether, as  to  make  up  one  argument ;  of 
which  argument  this  verse  is  the  antecedent, 
and  the  other  the  consequent,  or  inference 
drawn  from  it. 

Upon  this  consideration,  I  thus  argue: 
1.  If  in  this  verse  is  not  signified  Christ's 
taking  on  him  our  nature,  how  comes  it  to 
pass,  that,  in  the  next  verse,  which  has  an 
illative  dependence  u])on  this,  the  "seed  of 
Abraham"  are  called    his  brethren  T  for  his 


being  their  deliverer  only  would  not  make 
them  his  brethren  ;  but  "  his  taking  of  our 
nature"  properly  does.  According  to  which, 
the  argument  proceeds  fully  thus  ;  That  since 
Christ  was  pleased,  by  assuming  our  nature, 
to  be  our  brother,  it  became  him  to  be  like 
his  brethren  in  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
nature. 

2.  In  the  following  verse,  which  is  argu- 
mentatively  inferred  from  this,  the  thing  de- 
8i|^ed  to  be  proved  is  Christ's  priesthood ;  but 
his  being  barely  a  deliverer,  is  not  a  proper, 
specific  medium  to  infer  that ;  whereas  his 
assuming  of  our  nature  is:  forasmuch  as  a 
priest  is  to  have  a  cognation  or  conjunction  of 
nature  with  those  for  whom  he  is  to  ofier 
sacrifices.  For  none  but  a  man  can  be  a 
priest  to  offer  for  men. 

3.  In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  this  chapter, 
the  apostle  had  already  expressed  the  very 
same  thing  here  contended  for,  in  these  words : 
"Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took 
part  of  the  same."  So  that  it  is  probable,  that 
the  apostle  is  here  still  pursumg  the  same 
subject,  namely,  Christ's  incarnation,  or  in- 
vesting of  himself  with  the  human  nature. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  see  what  advantage 
it  could  be  to  any,  to  rend  away  this  inter- 
pretation from  the  seventeenth  verse,  when 
the  same  sense  is  so  clear  and  resplendent  in 
the  former  verse,  that  it  sets  it  above  the 
attempts  of  any,  either  to  pervert  the  mean- 
ins,  or  to  evade  the  force  ot  it. 

Having  thus  given  an  exposition  of  the 
words,  I  shall  cast  the  prosecution  of  them 
into  these  particulars : 

I.  To  shew  what  is  naturally  inferred 
from  Christ's  "taking  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham." 

II.  To  shew  why  Christ  took  on  him  this, 
rather  than  "  the  nature  of  angels." 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  there  are  four 
things  that  follow,  and  are  inferred  upon  it : 

1.  As,  first,  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is 
unavoidably  consequent  from  hence.  There 
are  those  who  assert  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture, and  not  at  all  to  have  existed  before  his 
conception  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  : 
to  cut  asunder  which  blasphemous  assertion 
I  need  use  no  other  argument  than  this ;  If 
Christ  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
or  the  human  nature,  then  he  had  a  being 
antecedent  to  the  taking  upon  him  this  nature. 
The  consequence  is  proved  thus :  Every  action 
proceeds  from  some  being  or  nature  that  does 
exist ;  but  to  assume  the  human  nature  is  an 
Hction,  and  that  not  the  action  of  the  nature 
assumed ;  therefore  it  must  be  the  action  of 
some  nature  that  did  exist  before.  That  this 
act  of  assumption  could  not  be  the  action  of 
the  human  nature,  is  evident ;  because  in 
transient  actions  the  same  thing  cannot  be  the 
agent  and  the  object,  in  reference  to  the  same 
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action .  And  therefore,  since  the  act  of  assum- 
ing did  terminate  in  the  human  nature,  as  the 
thing  assumed,  it  could  not  issue  from  the 
nme  human  nature,  as  the  agent  asmminff. 

This  ar^mentation  is  clear  and  undeniable, 
that  Christ's  ^  takins  upon  him  the  human 
nature*'  infers,  that  he  aid  it  by  virtue  of  a 
nature  preexistent  to  that ;  which,  sinee  it 
I  was  not  the  nature  of  angels,  (as  is  here 
:  expreuAy  denied,)  it  follows,  that  it  was  a 
.  divine  nature. 

!  And  truly,  those  who  confess  Christ  the 
;  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  allow  him  not  this, 
:  make  him  a  Saviour  without  a  power  to  save. 
.  This  is  a  work  to  be  carried  on  against  enemies 
I  and  oppositions  in8U|>erable  by  any  thing 
;  under  a  deity.  Nothing  can  conauer  and 
\  break  asunder  the  bars  of  sin  and  death  but 
the  arms  of  omnipotence :  the  Devil  could  not 
j  be  his  captive,  had  he  not  been  his  creature. 
I  No  conquest  to  be  had  over  the  strong  man, 
!  but  by  a  stronger ;  and  nothing  stronger  than 
I  the  angelic  nature,  but  the  divine.  **The 
>  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  and  no  stren^k 
'  can  master  the  law,  but  that  strength  whieh 
.  made  it.  He  must  command  the  gates  of 
I  heaven  who  lets  sinners  into  it ;  otherwise  the 
teed  of  Abraham  may  be  like  the  stars  indeed 
for  number,  but  not  for  place. 

2.  Upon  the  same  ground  is  inferred  the 
reality  of  Christ's  human  nature.   This  cer- 
tainly is  so  evident,  that  one  would  think  it 
incapable  of  being  denied :  but,  between  the 
contrariety  of  error  and  the  clasliinffs  of 
heretics,  Christ  shall  be  allowed  to  be  neither 
God  nor  man.   Incredibly  strange  and  ridi- 
cnlous,  and  even  monstrous,  are  the  several 
ions  of  heretics  concern inj^  this  matter. 
Marcionites  and  the  Valentinians  affirm^ 
that  Christ  had  no  real,  but  an  imaginary, 
aerU,  celestial  body ;  and  that  he  appeared 
ooly  under  the  external  form  and  shape  of  a 
wuKDf  but  was  never  really  united  to  man's 
nature.   But  this  haicj  is  irrefragably  refuted 
by^this,  that  Christ  is  said  so  to  have  took 
■pan  him  the  nature  of  men,  as  not  of  angels ; 
Imt  that  Christ,  under  the  Old  Testament, 
fraqnently  appeared  to  the  patriarchs  as  an 
BBgu,  has  been  always  hela  by  the  church. 
Phn  whence  it  follows,  that  he  took  upon 
Um  the  human  nature,  in  a  way  much  bo- 
fond  ft  baro  appearance  under  it ;  forasmuch 
» atkxm  he  might  be  said  to  have  took  upon 
tdm  the  nature  of  angels,  under  which,  here- 
taiora^  he  appeared  so  often. 
The  same  Valentinians  also,  together  with 
Apollinarians,  affirmed  that  Christ  re- 
nlTad  not  his  body  from  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
mi  brought  it  with  him  from  heaven.  But 
Km  then  could  he  have  been  said  to  have 
*  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  since 
le  Muld  not  do  it  any  otherwise,  but  by 
(Momding  from  Abraham,  according  to  the 
Iflrii;  nor  could  he  protend  to  any  such 


descent  from  him,  but  as  ho  was  the  natural 
son  of  Mary  1 

Others,  as  the  Arians  and  the  Eunomians, 
admitting  that  Christ  took  on  him  a  real 
human  iKKly,  yet  denied  that  he  took  on  him 
a  human  soul ;  asserting  that  his  divine  i 
naturo  supplied  the  functions  of  that.   But  | 
upon  this  supposition,  with  what  show  of 
reason  can  it  be  affirmed  that  he  took  upon  ; 
him  our  nature,  since  the  human  nature  is  i 
adequately  compounded  and  made  up  of  body  I 
and  soul,  as  its  two  essential,  constituent  . 
parts:  so  that  a  body  is  no  more  a  man's  ' 
nature,  without  the  concomitance  of  a  ra-  . 
tional  soul,  than  a  carcass  is  a  man  ;  or  that  ' 
two  units  can  make  up  a  perfect  number  of 
four.  i 

Others,  as  the  heretics  of  Armenia,  affirmed 
that  the  body  Christ  had  from  his  mother  , 
Mary  was  absolutely  impassible;  incapable 
of  suffering,  or  being  injured  by  any  external  ' 
im]iression.   Which,  as  it  is  a  lM>ld  and  absurd 
falsity,  confuted  by  the  whole  history  of 
Christ's  life,  which  was  nothing  else  but  a  ' 
series  of  sufferings  ;  so  it  is  particularly  dashed  ' 
in  Heb.  i v.  15,  w  here  it  is  said,  "  tluit  he  was  • 
tempted  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only 
excepted."    And  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  verses  of  this  second  to  the  Hebrews 
it  is  eminently  affirmed,  that  he    was  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  for  this  very  cause, 
that  he  might  suffer,  and  by  his  suffiorings  be-  ; 
come  a  merciful  high-priest." 

He  took  not  only  the  privileges,  the  excel- 
lencies, and  perfections  of  the  human  nature 
upon  him,  tnough  these  had  been  degrada- 
tions enouffh  to  him,  who  was  the  express 
image  of  his  Father's  brightness ;  but  he 
clothed  himself  with  all  its  weaknesses  and 
infirmities,  bowed  down  his  glories  to  the 
limited  meanness  of  our  faculties,  to  the  poor- 
ness and  affliction  of  our  appetites ;  he  hung- 
ered and  thirsted,  and  was  weary ;  lay  open 
to  all  the  stings  of  grief,  and  the  invasions  of 
pain.  So  that  whatsoever  the  boldness  or 
Ignorance  of  heresy  may  affirm  of  him,  by  all 
the  instances  of  a  sad  experience  he  found 
himself  to  be  really  a  man. 

3.  The  third  thing  deducible  from  the  same 
ground,  is  the  truth  of  his  office  and  the  divi- 
nity of  his  mission.  For  by  thus  being  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  he  gave  one  grand  evi- 
dence that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah  :  for- 
asmuch as  from  the  loins  of  Abraham  was  to 
issue  this  universal  blessing,  *^ihe  desire  of 
the  nations,"  and  the  centre  of  all  the  promises 
and  prophecies,  uniting  all  the  remote  and  , 
scattered  predictions  in  himself. 

Now,  as  the  thing  that  fulfils  the  prophecy  ^ 
proves  the  truth  of  it,  so  the  prophecy  mutu-  | 
ally  confirms  and  proves  the  truth  of  the 
thing  that  fulfils  it.   And  therefore,  as  the  old 
prophecies,  finding  an  exact  completion  in 
Clirist,  yield  an  invincible  argument  against 
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all  atheists,  (Machiavel  himself  confessing  an 
utter  impotence  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
prophecies,  without  allowing  a  Deity ;)  so 
Christ's  giving  an  event  to  them,  undeniably 
proves,  that  he  was  intended  by  them  against 
the  Jews,  Of  whom,  in  this  controversy,  we 
have  this  vast  advantage,  that  we  profess  not 
to  prove  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  but 
by  those  records  and  arguments  which  they 
have  in  their  own  custody  ;  nor  to  evince  the 
truth  of  our  New  Testament,  but  by  mediums 
drawn  from  their  Old. 

For  is  it  imaginable,  that  all  those  various 
prophecies,  commenced  in  such  different  pe- 
riods of  time,  could  meet  so  exactly  in  Christ  by 
mere  accident  ?  and  be  drawn  down  through 
so  many  generations  to  a  concurrence  in  his 
person,  only  by  a  lucky  hit  ?  Can  chance  be 
so  uniform,  and  casualty  so  certain  ?  This  is 
against  the  notions  of  reason,  the  course  of 
nature,  aud  the  voice  of  experience ;  and  con- 
sequently, to  considering  mind,  incre- 
dible, because  in  itself  morally  impossible. 

4.  The  fourth  aud  last  inference  that  we 
shall  gather  from  thence,  shall  be  to  discover 
to  us  Christ's  voluntary  choice  and  design,  to 
assume  a  condition  here  upon  earth,  low  and 
contemptible.  One  would  have  thought,  that 
if  ho  had  resolved  to  be  a  man,  and  to  choose 
an  alliance  to  dust  and  ashes:  yet  that  he 
would  at  least  have  been  framed  out  of  the 
best  clay,  and  cast  into  the  noblest  mould  : 
but,  that  he  might  humble  himself  to  the 
nethermost  state  of  contempt,  he  chose  to 
descend  from  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;*'  who, 
if  we  set  aside  their  religious  privil^es,  (which 
yet  they  enjoyed  only,  but  neither  improved 
nor  deserved,^  were  certainly,  both  upon  a 
moral  and  political  account,  the  most  sordid 
and  degenerate  race  of  men  upon  the  earth. 

For,  first,  to  rate  them  by  the  reports  made 
of  them  by  the  penmen  of  holy  writ,  who, 
being  Jews  themselves,  cannot  l>e  supposed  to 
have  been  partial  in  transmitting  the  infamy 
of  their  countrymen  to  posterity;  yet,  how 
ugly  do  they  appear,  even  in  their  own  story ! 
their  whole  narrative  containing  nothing  but 
a  continued  vicissitude  of  their  idolatry,  im- 
purity, and  rebellion.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  men,  with  the  remembrance  of 
such  prodigious  miracles,  and  immediate  dis- 
coveries of  the  divine  power  and  favour  to 
them  in  Egypt,  new  and  fresh  in  their  minds, 
could,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  liad  turned  his 
back,  deify  a  golden  calf,  and  debase  their 
reason  to  such  a  low  and  ridiculous  instance 
of  idolatry?  How  were  they  always  murmur- 
ing after  mercies,  and  doubting  after  expe- 
rience !  No  sooner  had  God  done  one  miracle 
before  them,  but  they  doubted  whether  ho 
could  do  another.  How  unworthily  did  they 
treat  Moses  aud  Aaron,  and  most  of  their  de- 
liverers I  particularly  Gideon  ;  after  his  death 
deserting  threescore  of  his  lawful  issae,  and 


giving  the  kingdom  to  his  base  son  !  How 
causelessly  did  they  relinquish  David,  and 
revolt  to  Absalom  !  and  then,  how  ridiculously 
and  meanly  did  they  cringe  to  him,  to  resume 
the  kingdom !  It  were  infinite  to  pursue  all 
their  baseness.  There  was  scarce  a  prophet 
or  messenger  of  God  sent  to  them,  but  they 
murdered  him  :  and  at  length,  to  consummate 
and  heighten  their  villainy  to  the  utmost, 
they  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
loDff  expected,  but  at  length  mistaken  Messiah. 
And,  which  yet  advances  their  sottishness, 
whereas  they  rejected  Christ,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  done  those  miracles,  that  were 
never  done  by  any  before  him  :  yet  when 
several  impostors  and  false  Messiahs  rose  up 
after  him,  who  shewed  them  neither  sign 
nor  wonder,  except  of  madness  and  impu 
dence ;  yet  (as  appears  out  of  their  own  Jose- 
phus)  they  were  still  acknowledged  by  a  con-  I 
siderable  number  of  followers. 

And,  to  add  the  judgment  of  men  to  matters  I 
of  fac^  (of  which  those  that  have  been  men-  | 
tioned  are  but  very  few,)  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world,  almost,  but  hates  and  con- 
temns them.   As  early  as  tlie  time  of  Jacob,  | 
we  read,  "  that  they  were  an  abomination  to  ; 
the  Egyptians,**  (Gen.  xliii.  32.)    And  since,  j 
they  have  been  successively  loathed  by  all  ' 
the  great  and  civilized  nations,  as  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Persians,  the  Grecians.   And  as 
for  the  Romans,  no  Latin  writer  ever  mentions 
them,  but  it  is  with  scorn  and  contempt : 
Cicero,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Lucius 
Floriis,  Martial,  Juvenal,  all  have  left  thcni 
branded  with  a  mark  of  ignominy.   And  at 
this  very  day,  how  much  are  they  disgusted 
in  all  those  kingdoms  and  dominions  where 
they  are  dispersed  !  They  are  like  dung  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  not  so  much 
for  their  being  scattered,  as  for  being  so 
offensive. 

Now  certainly  this  may  be  rationully  col- 
lected, that  it  could  not  be,  that  all  nations, 
in  all  ages,  should  thus  conspire  in  a  detesta- 
tion of  them  ;  but  that  there  was  some  pecu- 
lar  yileness  essentially  fixed  in  the  genius  of 
this  peopl^  contrary  to  those  natural  and 
generous  principles  of  morality  and  converse, 
which  universally  possess  and  act  the  beha- 
viour of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nothing  coulil 
be  more  full  aud  expressive  than  Saint  Paul's 
testimony  of  them,  (1  Thess.  ii.  15,)  "They 
please  not  God,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men.'* 
This  is  properly  the  Jewish  temper  and  dis- 
position. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  one  great  in- 
stance of  Christ's  humiliation,  that  he  derived 
his  nativity  from  this  race  :  so  that  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  might  justly  say,  that  he  should 
spring  up  as  a  plant  out  of  a  dry  ground.** 
As  one  tnat  had  drained  all  the  worth  and 
goodness  of  that  nation  into  himself ;  which 
made  those  who  lived  both  before  and  after 
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him  to  liave  so  little  of  it.  He  appeared 
amongst  them,  like  a  single  star  in  a  dark 
night ;  or,  indeed,  as  a  sun  :  and  tiiat  not  so 
much  shining  upon,  as  rather  shining  out  of 
a  dunghill. 

II.  1  come  now  to  the  other  general  thing 
proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words ; 
i  namely,  to  shew  why  Christ  took  upon  him 
the  nature  of  man,  and  not  of  angels. 

In  things  that  are  the  immediate  results  of 
the  divine  will,  it  is  a  hold  venture  to  search 
into  t)ic  causes  of  them  ;  and  when  we  speak 

•  either  of  God  or  of  the  king,  to  assign  an  an- 

•  tccedeiit  reason  of  their  actions,  and  to  be 
peremptory  in  alleging  why  they  should  do 
this  or  this. 

The  divine  will  is  absolute ;  it  is  its  own 
reason  :  it  is  both  the  producer  and  the  ground 
i  of  all  its  acts.    It  moves  not  by  the  external 
impulse  or  inclination  of  objects,  but  deter- 
mines its<4f  by  an  absolute  autocracy. 

And  therefore  as  to  the  present  inquiry, 
why  Christ  mthcr  assumed  the  nature  of  men 
than  that  of  angels ;  it  is  a  full,  abundant, 
and  s«'itisf;ictory  answer,  that  so  it  seemed  fit 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  all-wise  God.  Yet 
since  God  is  sometimes  pleased,  in  his  trans- 
acting with  man,  to  descend  some  steps  from 
the  throne  of  his  majesty,  and  to  bring  down 
his  groat  counsels  to  the  level  of  our  apprehen- 
sion, so  as  to  submit  his  actions  to  be  can- 
vassefl  and  cleared,  even  at  the  bar  of  reason 
Itself ;  it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  arguments  to  evince  the  reasonable- 
ness and  equity  of  this  his  proceeding. 

The  reasons,  therefore,  why  Christ  took  upon 
him  the  nature  and  the  mediatorship  of  men. 
Mid  not  of  angels,  may  be  these  two  : 
■  1.  The  transcendent  greatness  and  malignity 
0f  the  sin  of  the  angels  above  that  of  men. 
Whftt  that  particular  sin  was,  for  which  the 
IDgels  were  thrown  down  from  their  station, 
itbard,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  be  deter- 
oaiiied  ;  yet  men  inquire  after  it  as  freely,  as 
if  H  might :  and  some  pitch  it  upon  pride ; 
ttMQffh,  in  their  confident  asserting  or  that 
vhkn  is  no  where  delivered,  they  seem  to 
Htcover  no  small  pride  and  arrogance  them- 
tfres.  But  whatsoever  that  sin  was,  (which 
o  determine  is  not  here  material,)  certain 
t  ll^  that  it  did  much  exceed  the  guilt  and 
mvoking  qualities  of  the  sin  of  man ;  and 
hst  in  these  two  respects  : 

(!•)  As  beinff  committed  against  a  much 
^tmisr  light,  whi^h  is  to  be  the  proper  guide 
ad  rnler  of  the  will  in  all  its  choices.  The 
of  man's  understanding,  while  innocent, 
rit  dear  indeed,  but  small  and  diminutive, 
a1]||eet  to  the  clouds  of  fallacy  and  inadver- 
mejr.  But  the  angelical  intellect  was  strong 
nd Intuitive^  above  the  reach  of  those  mists 
nd  elouds,  that  the  lower  region  of  the 
moan  faculties  was  subject  to.  Now,  pro- 
ortionable  to  the  means  of  avoiding  sin,  is 


the  guilt  of  falling  into  it.  Man  stumbled, 
and  fell  under  the  light  and  direction  of  a 
star  ;  but  the  angels  fell  headlong  under  the 
light  and  Ruidanoe  of  a  sun  :  so  that  do  plea, 
no  rational  extenuation  of  their  offence  eould 
be  alleged.  Whereas  the  different  nature  of 
man's  transgression  might  afford  such  grounds 
to  the  ratiocinations  of  divine  mercy,  as 
though  they  did  not  excuse  man's  sin,  yet 
might  excite  God's  compassion. 

(2.)  The  sin  of  the  angels  commenced  upon 
a  greater  liberty  of  will  and  freedom  of  choice. 
I  There  was  no  devil  to  tempt  them  to  become 
devils ;  no  seducer,  of  a  stronger  reason,  to 
impose  upon  theirs.  They  moved  entirely 
upon  the  motives  of  an  intrinsic  malice. 
But  man  was  circumvented  with  fallacy  and 
tempted  with  importunity  :  and  so  great  a 
share  of  the  guilt  may  be  devolvea  upon 
the  temptation,  that  it  is  very  possible,  that 
if  he  had  not  been  tempted,  he  had  not  fell. 
I  confess  there  is  that  inseparable  prerogative 
of  absoluteness  in  the  will  of  every  man, 
that  it  defies  coaction,  and  cannot  be  forced 
by  any  external  impression  :  nor,  indeed,  if 
it  might,  so  far  it  could  not  be  said  to  sin,  no 
action  being  sin  that  is  not  volimtary. 

But  then,  the  vehemence  of  persuasion,  the 
restlessness  of  importunity,  arc  great  invasions 
upon  this  freedom  and  indifference  of  the 
will :  and  though  they  cannot  wound  or  im- 
pair the  faculty  itself,  yet  they  much  hinder 
and  perplex  the  actual  use  and  exercise  of  it ; 
and  consequently,  though  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  acquit  the  sinner  in  an  ill  choice,  yet 
they  afford  many  grains  of  allowance,  make 
'  great  abatements,  and  alter  the  measures  of 
I  his  guilt.    Strong  and  importunate  persua- 
sions have  not  the  nature  and  formality  of 
I  force  ;  but  they  have  oftentimes  the  effect  of 
it :  and  he  tkat  solicits  earnestly,  sometimes 
determines  as  certainly  as  if  he  did  force. 
The  will  of  man,  brought  to  sin  by  the 
tempter,  is  like  a  bowl  running  down  a  hill : 
its  own  weight  and  figure  is,  indeed,  one 
cause  of  the  motion  ;  but  the  hand  that  threw 
it,  is  another. 
I     2.  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  grand  cause, 
;  that  induced  Christ  to  take  upon  him  the 
nature  and  mediation  of  men,  and  not  of 
angels,  might  be  this ;  that,  without  such  a 
'  Redeemer,  the  whole  race  and  species  of  man- 
j  kind  had  perished,  as  being  all  involved  in  the 
sin  of  their  representative :  whereas  though 
many  of  the  angels  sinned,  yet  as  many,  if 
'  not  more,  persisted  in  their  innocence  ;  so  that 
'  the  whole  kind  was  not  cashiered  by  a  uni- 
versal ruin,  nor  made  unserviceable  to  their 
Creator,  in  the  nobler  instances  of  active 
obeilience. 

Which  mankind  was,  and  had  so  continued, 
as  in  that  estate  :  having  no  other  motives  to 
act  them,  but  a  horrid  despair,  and  expecta- 
tion of  future  torment :  the  material  issue  of 
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which  could  have  been  nothing  but  a  con- 
firmed malice  against  God,  exerting  itself  in 
the  lives  of  men,  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
world  with  an  uncontrolled  torrent  of  the 
highest  villainies  and  enormities. 

But  now,  was  it  not  a  pro])ortionable  ob- 
ject for  the  designs  of  divine  mercy  to  rescue 
so  great  and  noble  a  part  of  the  creation  from 
a  total  perdition  ?  Was  it  not  pitv,  that  so 
fair  a  writing  should  be  all  dashed,  and  for 
ever  defaced  by  one  blot  ?  that  sin  should  be 
able  to  do  so  much  mischief,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  counterwork  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, by  lopping  off  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  his  work  at  a  blow ! 

This  had  been  more  destructive  than  a 
deluge  ;  it  had  been  a  universal  ruin,  without 
the  mitigation  of  any  exception.  But  this  is 
not  the  genius  and  way  of  God's  working, 
who  designs  particular  mercies  in  the  midst 
of  general  judgments.  Still  he  has  a  reserve 
of  favour;  and  the  flood  that  drowns  the 
world  bears  up  the  ark. 

Christ  saw  us  ruined  in  the  loins  of  our 
first  Daren ts  ;  and  it  moved  his  compassion  to 
behold  our  death,  earlier  than  our  nativity. 
Even  amongst  men,  if  a  woman  with  child  be 
condemned,  there  is  yet  mercy  for  the  unborn 
infant ;  and  it  extends  so  far  as  to  reprieve 
the  guilty  parent.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the 
divine  mercy  was  not  inferior  in  the  methods 
of  salvation,  and  if  the  mercies  of  a  judge  did 
not  exceed  the  comi)assions  of  a  saviour.. 

And  now,  what  can  the  result  and  upshot 
of  this  whole  transaction  be,  but  to  quicken, 
or  rather  transport  us  in  our  returns  of  ^gra- 
titude :  to  advance  gratitude  into  admiration, 
and  admiration  into  astonishment?  Why 
should  the  Son  of  God  disrobe  himself  of  his 
eternal  excellencies,  to  come  and  wrap  him- 
self in  dust  and  ashes,  to  converse  with  car- 
casses, with  weakness  and  mortality,  with 
vile  creatures  and  viler  sinners?  and  all  this 
to  rescue  and  pluck  some  wretched,  smarting 
firebrands  out  of  the  eternal  flame,  where 
otherwise  they  must  have  lain  consuming,  but 
not  consumed,  for  ever. 

With  what  face  or  heart  can  any  one,  hav- 
ing this  thought  fresh  upon  him,  resolve  to 
sin?  Has  Christ  passed  over  the  fellen 
angels  without  any  commiseration  ;  so  that, 
for  want  of  a  redeemer,  they  are  passed  into 
the  state  of  devils  ?  and  shall  we,  by  having 
and  abusing  a  redeemer,  make  ourselves 
worse? 

Still  let  us  remember,  that  Christ  so  redeems 
us  from  wrath,  that  he  will  first  redeem  ns 
from  our  vain  conversation  :  and  that,  by 
thia  stupendous  incarnation  of  the  divine 
nature,  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  man," 
that  by  the  change  of  our  nature,  we  might 
become    the  sous  of  God.** 


SERMON  XXVI.  I 

! 

"  And  bia  diadplet  uked  bfm,  mying,  Mttter,  who  did  iln,  this 
uuM,  or  bia  pvenU,  that  he  wm  born  bUod  ?  \ 

Jeau*  Miawend,  Neither  hath  this  man  ainned.  nor  bia  parents : 
but  tliat  the  worlu  of  Ood  ahould  be  made  manifeat  in  him."  1 

John,  ix.  2,  3.  ' 

Thk  evangelist  here  presents  us  with  a 
signal  miracle,  done  by  Christ  upon  a  blind 
man.  To  advance  which  in  the  esteem  of 
believers,  and  to  confirm  it  against  the  cavils  | 
of  atheists,  he  remarkably  sets  down  that  he 
was  blind  from  his  birth  :  so  setting  forth  the 
greatness  of  the  cure,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  malady. 

A  blindness  accidentally  contracted,  as  by 
over-much  watchine,  excessive  rheums,  or  a 
film  growine  over  the  mres,  or  the  like,  may 
sometimes  find  a  remedy  from  art ;  but  to 
cure  such  a  blindness  as  is  born  with  a  man, 
(as  one  well  observes,  and  as  properly  ex-  ' 
presses  it,)  •«  non  artis,  sed  potestatis  est it 
IS  not  a  work  of  skill,  but  an  effect  of  power  ; 
not  so  much  the  removing  of  blindness,  as  the  ' 
creating  of  sight.   Which  did  not,  as  some  ! 
may  atheistically  imagine,  shew  Clirist*s 
knowledge  in  physic,  but  prove  the  divinity  j 
of  his  call. 

For  as  it  is  in  the  23d  verse,    Since  the  i 
world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  ' 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind." 
And,  I  think,  that  may  be  pronounced  natu-  ' 
rall^  impossible  to  be  done,  of  the  doing  of 
which,  from  the  very  first  beginning  of  nature, 
there  has  been  no  instance. 

Now  the  circumstance  of  this  blindness, 
thus  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  first  verse, 
was  the  occasion  of  these  words  that  follow  in 
the  two  next :  in  which  we  have, 

1.  A  question  of  Christ's  disciples. 

2.  The  answer,  or  rejoinder  or  Christ. 
The  disciples'  question  is  contained  in  theso 

words,  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  bom  blind  ?"  The  scope  and  intent 
of  which  interroj|;atory  is  not  agreed  upon  by 
all ;  but  the  design  of  the  projHMal  of  it  may 
be  twofold : 

(1.)  That  the7iim|>]y  and  positively  pro- 
posed it  as  their  opinion,  really  judging  all 
maladies  of  the  body  to  come  from  the  ante- 
cedent demerit  of  sin :  according  to  which 
rappoeition,  looking  upon  all  men's  sufferings 
as  the  effects  of  their  personal  sins  ;  and  see- 
ing here^  in  this  roan,  the  evil  inflicted  before 
the  sin  could  be  committed  ;  they  were  much 
gravelled  in  resolving  how  this  man's  blind- 
ness could  relate  to  sin  as  the  meritorious 
cause.  Hereupon  they  asked,  whether  God 
inflicted  it  for  his  own  sin,  or  for  the  sin  of 
his  parents  f  which  words  may  be  understood  [ 
two  ways.  ji 
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First,  Of  sin  considered  by  God  as  past, 
and  actual]  V  committed  :  and  so  if  wo  under- 
stand it  of  the  parents'  sin,  we  know  that 
God  sometimes  avenges  the  sin  of  the  parent 
upon  the  child  ;  as  we  find  in  David,  and  hig 
child,  who  died  for  hit  murder  and  adultery. 

But  if  we  understand  it  of  sin  already  com- 
mitted in  his  own  person,  so  it  savours  of  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras,  then  common  amongst 
the  Jews,  as  also  at  this  day,  that  there  is  a 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls 
from  one  body  to  another  successively ;  and 
accordingly  as  the  soul  had  behaved  itself  in 
one  body,  after  the  death  of  it,  it  was  disposed 
of  into  another,  suitably  to  its  former  beha- 
viour :  that  is,  if  it  had  done  virtuously,  into 
a  body  fair  and  healthful ;  if  viciously,  into 
'  a  bodr  maimed  and  deformed,  as  hero.  So 
that  the  soul  of  this  man,  for  some  fault  done 
I  in  that  body  in  which  it  was  before,  might 
I  be  condemned  to  such  a  blind  habitation  as  it 
enjoyed  at  present. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  understood  of  his  sin, 
not  as  past  and  committed,  but  as  future  and 
foreknown  by  Grod  :  so  that  the  sense  of  their 
'  question  would  be.  Whether  God  inflicted  this 
I  blindness  upon  him  for  some  offence  of  his 
parents,  or  ror  soma  sin  of  his  own,  which, 
while  he  was  yet  unborn,  God  foresaw  he 
would  afterwards  commit ;  and  for  the  merit 
of  which  foreseen  sin  he  inflicted  this  severe 

Sdgment  upon  him,  as  to  send  him  blind 
to  the  world,  even  from  his  nativity  ?  If 
they  proposed  this  question  as  their  opinion, 
it  might  mdifierently  be  grounded  upon  either 
of  these  acceptations. 

(2.)  Some  think  that  they  did  not  propose 
thiaas  their  opinion,  but  only  for  argument 
Mke ;  and  that,  occasioned  by  a  former  pas- 
recorded  in  John  v.  where  Christ,  having 
hmed  a  man,  ^  bid  him  ffo  and  sin  no  more, 
hat  a  worse  evil  befell  him.*'  Whereupon 
tliey  collected,  that  it  was  Christ's  judgment, 
4SMlt  every  such  evil  or  distemper  befell  men 
OMrltoriously  for  their  sin  ;  but  not  being 
•Ue  to  reconcile  this  instance  with  the  reason 
^  that  opinion,  they  argued  the  case  with 
CShliat  in  this  dilemma  :  If  every  evil  befalls 
mm  for  their  sin,  then  how  oould  this  man 
k»  Mind  ?  for  if  it  were  for  sin,  it  must  be 
dKher  for  his  own  sin,  or  for  the  sin  of  his 
fttWli  :  but  not  for  his  own  sin,  because  it 
mMI  him  before  his  birth,  and  consequently 
Mm  he  could  commit  sin  ;  nor  yet  for  his 
fMMitir  sin,  because  God  had  said  that  the 
iUld  ahould  not  sufler  for  his  father's  sin, 
"'Imtthe  soul  that  sinned  should  die."  There- 
tea  certainly  sin  is  not  always  the  cause  why 
man  are  sick,  afflicted,  or  unfortunate ;  but 
thin  must  be  some  other  cause  to  which 
thaaa  evils  ought  to  be  ascribed,  as  appears 
from  the  example  of  this  man. 

Kow  this  sense  is  also  probable,  were  it  not 
to  thn^  that  the  argument  is  founded  upon 


the  impossibility  of  God*t»  |)unisliing  tlio 
children  for  the  parents;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  positively  asserte<l  in  scripture,  as 
in  Exod.  xx.  6  ;  where  God  says,  that  he 
would  visit  the  iniouities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration." Besides  tlmt  this  way  of  arguing 
seems  but  little  agreeable  to  the  m(kicsty 
and  distance  becoming  disciples  thus  to  dis- 
pute with  their  master  upon  the  catch ;  as 
also  too  artificial  for  their  abilities,  it  being 
well  known  that  they  were  never  bred  to  the 
niceties  of  logic  either  in  making  syllogisms 
or  dilemmas. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  Christ's 
rejoinder,  in  these  words,  Neither  did  this 
man  sin,  nor  his  parents which  words  must 
needs  be  elliptical ;  and  therefore  the  fore- 
going sentence  is  to  be  repeated  with  it. 

Neither  did  this  man  nor  his  parents  sin, 
that  he  was  born  blind."  Otherwise,  the 
words,  barely  considered,  would  contradict 
those  scriptures  that  afiirm  all  men  to  be  sin- 
ners. But  howsoever  words  may  appear,  it  is 
certain  that  the  sense  of  one  scripture  cannot 
contradict  the  sense  of  another :  besides,  the 
words,  neither  did  he  sin,  nor  his  parents,** 
cannot  be  understood  simply,  that  he  did  not 
sin,  but  that  sin  was  not  the  cause  of  his 
blindness.  Otherwise  the  answer  does  not 
reach  the  scope  of  the  question,  which  in- 
quires, not  Wely  whether  he  sinned,  but 
whether  his  sin  procured  him  this  malady  ; 
which  Christ,  in  this  answer,  appositely 
denies. 

But  you  will  say,  is  not  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  our  original  sin  emerging  from  thence, 
the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  and  diseases  that 
are  incident  to  mankind  ? 

I  answer.  It  is  indeed  the  remote  and  gene- 
ral cause,  or  rather  the  causa  sine  qua  mm;  for 
were  it  not  for  Adam's  fall,  and  for  original 
sin,  there  would  be  no  such  maladies  or  dis- 
tempers. But  the  question  here  is  not  of  the 
remote  and  general  cause,  but  of  the  proper, 
particular,  and  immediate  cause  of  this  blind- 
ness. And  this  cannot  be  original  sin,  for  so, 
wheresoever  it  was,  it  would  have  this  effect ; 
and  consequently  all  men  would  be  born 
blind,  inasmuch  as  all  have  original  sin  ; 
which  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  experience. 

Christ,  therefore,  having  removed  the  false 
cause,  subjoins  the  true,  that  the  works  of 
God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him."  Some 
lay  an  emphasis  upon  the  plural  word,  that  it 
is  not  said,  toorky  but  toorks :  for  first,  in  his 
blindness,  God  had  manifested  a  work  of  abso- 
lute power ;  and  then,  in  his  restitution,  a 
work  of  mercy.  Some  also  from  hence  draw 
an  argument  for  Christ's  divinity,  that  his 
work  is  called  the  work  of  God."  But  I 
shall  not  insist  upon  these,  as  neither  being 
very  firm  in  themselves,  nor  relating  to  niy 
purpose. 
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But  it  may  be  of  some  coiicernmciit  to  state 
the  import  of  the  particle  that,  iu  the  Greek 
%a ;  whether  it  denotes  the  cause,  or  only  the 
event  and  consequence  of  the  thing,  as  in  the 
39th  verse  of  this  cha[>ter,  "  I  came  into  the 
worhi,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see.'* 
Where  we  cannot  say,  that  tlie  hardening  of 
any  was  the  cause  or  end  why  Christ  came 
into  the  world  ;  but  an  event  or  consequence, 
that,  through  the  pravity  of  their  hearts,  hap- 
])ened  upon  his  coming.  So  the  manifesting 
the  works  of  God  might  not  be  the  cause  why 
this  man  was  born  blind,  but  a  thing  that 
occasionally  fell  out  upon  his  being  so. 

But  still,  the  common  reason  of  discourse 
does  compel  us  to  measure  the  sense  of  the 
answer  by  the  nature  of  the  question.  Now 
the  disciples*  (question  was  about  the  cause  of 
this  man*s  blmdness,  and  therefore  Christ's 
answer  must  be  so  too  ;  and  not,  when  they 
asked  him  about  the  cause,  to  answer  them 
about  the  consequent  of  it.  This  would  have 
been  to  make  them  ask  Christ  one  thing,  and 
Christ  to  resolve  them  in  another :  which,  if 
he  had,  though  what  he  said  might  have  been 
a  truth,  yet  it  could  not  have  been  an  answer. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Christ  means,  that 
the  manifesting  of  God's  power  in  this  mira- 
culous cure,  was  the  final  cause  moving  God 
to  inflict  this  blindness  upon  him  from  his 
birth. 

And  thus  there  is  a  way  cleared  through  the 
exposition  of  the  words,  which  briefly  exhibit 
to  us  the  erroneous  curiosity  of  the  disciples 
in  their  j)rRgmatical  inquiry  into  the  reason 
of  God*s  judgments,  and  the  state  of  another 
man*s  soul.   And,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
I  shew  both  the  divine  knowledge  and  cxcel- 
!  lent  strain  of  charity  that  shined  in  Christ's 
!  reply  ;  in  which,  by  a  reprehensive  shortness, 
he  both  clears  the  man's  innocence,  and  vin- 
dicates God*s  j^roceedin^,  and  so  states  them 
both  upon  a  right  foundation. 

1  shall  now  draw  forth  and  prosecute  the 
design  of  the  words  in  these  three  proposi- 
I  tions:  — 

I     I.  Tliat  men  are  prone  to  charge  God's 

;  judgments  upon  false  causes. 

I  II.  That  not  always  the  sin  or  merit  of  the 
person  afflicted,  but  sometimes  the  will  of 
Go<],  who  afflicts,  is  the  sole  and  sufficient 
reason  of  the  affliction. 

III.  Though  God's  will  and  power  be  a 
sufflcicnt  reason  of  any  evil  inflicted  upon 
man,  yet  he  never  inflicts  it,  but  for  the  great 
end  of  advancing  his  own  glory ;  and  that 
usually  in  the  way  of  their  good. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  it  will  appear, 
how  each  of  them  is  deduced  from  the  text. 

I.  For  the  first  of  theio,  though  it  be  a 
universal,  drawn  from  a  particular  instance 
of  the  disciples,  yet  the  reason  and  principles 
inducing  them  thus  to  judge  being  common 
to  all,  I  think  the  case,  though  [^articular, 
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may  not  illogically  yield  a  univers.il  dcduc-  \ 
tion.  Besides,  it  amounts  to  an  argimient 
drawn  a  fortiare^  that  if  the  disciples,  who  . 
were  continually  under  the  nurture  and  in-  i 
struction  of  Christ  himself,  were  yet  apt  to 
lash  out  into  such  extravagant  censures,  then  i 
certainly  other  men  will  be  so  much  more,  ' 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  so  near  an  ac-  ' 
cess  to  his  person,  nor  of  such  familiar  acquain-  ; 
tance  with  his  precepts.  ' 

In  the  handling  of  this  propo:>ition,  I  shall 
shew,  — 

1.  The  false  causes  to  which  men  are  apt  to  \ 
refer  God's  judgments.  | 

2.  The  principles  inducing  them  to  make  ; 
such  false  references. 

The  CAuses,  in  short,  are  these  two :  — 

(1.)  Sin  on  his  part  that  suflTers.    There  is  : 
a  generation  of  men  who  have  built  their  ; 
faith  upon  the  ruins  of  charity,  and  wholly 
cried  up  one,  while  they  sufficiently  acted 
down  the  other.    These,  upon  the  hearing  of  ; 
any  judgment  or  disaster  fallen  upon  any  j 
man,  immediately  second  it  with  these  cen-  ■ 
sures  :  "  As  for  this  man,  we  know  that  he  is  : 
a  sinner ;"  for  does  not  God  single  him  out, 
and  expose  him  as  a  spectacle  to  men  and 
aneels?   Does  he  not  punish  him  as  he  did 
Cain,  so  as  to  "  mark  his  sin  in  his  very  fore- 
bead  r*  I 

As  soon  as  ever  the  blow  is  given,  then  they 
fall  to  judge  and  euess  at  the  cause :  first  they 
kill,  and  then  condemn ;  first  do  execution,  and 
then  pass  sentence.  Certainly  such  a  man  is 
rotten  at  the  heart ;  otherwise  do  you  think 
that  God  would  have  thus  thrown  him  away? 
He  has  not  "  the  power  of  godliness ;"  for  if 
he  had,  would  God  have  seen  liim  stript, 
plundered,  and  imprisoned  ? 

And  if,  perhaps,  such  an  one  had  been 
severe  to  aavance  discipline  and  suppress  the 
factious,  then,  to  be  sure,  they  worry  him 
home.  Do  you  not  remember  how  he  perse- 
cuted such  and  such  a  precious  man,  such  a 
taint,  such  a  gospel-preaching  minister?  Now, 
I  think,  the  vengeance  of  God  has  overtook 
him.  Thus,  when  Cieero,  the  preserver  of  his 
country,  was  banished  by  a  prevailing  faction, 
then  the  rabble  and  rascality  of  Rome  cried 
out,  that  the  gods  revenged  his  cruelty  to 
Catiline  and  his  companions. 

And  moreover,  according  to  the  example  in 
the  text,  they  will  arraign  even  the  dead  also, 
and  charge  upon  a  man  the  sins  of  his  ances- 
tors. Thus  tlie  curse  must  lineally  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  son,  as  part  of  the 
inheritance :  one  must  be  condemned  in  the 
other :  if  the  son  is  miserable,  the  father,  no 
doubt,  was  very  sinful.  Does  his  estate  perish 
and  moulder  away?  Questionless  it  is  be- 
cause his  father  got  it  by  bribery,  or  extor-  I 
tion,  or  the  like.  ' 

Thus  the  name  of  the  dead,  which  should  • 
be  sacred  and  reverenced,  but  always  spared. 
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;  u  unchristianly,  inhunuiiily  toni  and  tra- 
dneed ;  the  poor  father,  iu  the  meantime,  as 
it  were,  suffering  in  his  son,  and  in  a  manner 
being  executed  in  effigy  ;  and  the  afflicted  son 
laTing  this  forther  load  added  to  his  afflic- 
tion, to  hear  the  defaming  of  his  deceased 
fiither. 

Bat  then,  when  ther  come  also  to  charge  a 
min's  miseries  upon  his  personal  sins,  how 
01107  surmises,  presumptions,  and  whis[>crs 
flhall  there  be  of  his  supposed  guilt?  charging 
Iiim  with  such  and  such  secret  sins :  and 

I  those,  indeed,  oftentimes  so  secret,  that  God 
himself  knows  not  of  them.    In  short,  thoy 

I  do  the  most  unjust  thing  in  the  world  ;  they 

/  argue  what  a  man  has  done  by  what  ho  suffers. 
(2.)  The  second  false  cause,  on  which  men 

'  charge  God's  judgments,  is  hatred  on  God's 
|mrt.  They  argue,  as  Gideon  to  the  angel,  If 
God  loved  them,  how  could  it  be  thus  with 
them?  For  can  God  tonnent  in  love?  can 
ho  kill  with  kindness?  does  the  noise  of  his 
strokes  and  the  sounding  of  his  bowels  spcnk 
the  same  thing?  Certainly  an  enemy's  be- 
haviour must  needs  import  an  enemy's  heart ; 
and  the  violence  of  his  own  actions  are  caused 
and  influenced  by  the  hatred  of  his  affections. 

But  such  disputers  should  know  how  remote 
:heir  aivument  is  from  the  truth  ;  for  God 
may  strike,  and  yet  not  bo  angry ;  and  farther, 
he  may  be  angry,  and  yet  not  hato.  The 
hand  of  a  father  m&y  do  the  one,  and  his 
heart  may  enti*rtain  tlie  other  ;  but  to  liate  a 
ion  eonsists  not  with  that  relation.    God  may 
nnite  his  creature,  and  yet  tenderly  love  him 
At  the  same  time.   The  air  may  be  clear  and 
wholesome,  and  yet  yerj  sharp.   God  miipr 
reguter  the  same  name  in  the  book  of  his 
eternal  election,  which  he  suffers  to  be  pros-  j 
eribed  here  in  the  course  of  his  providence ;  ; 
and  eternal  salvation  in  another  world  is  very  [ 
fairly  consistent  with  certain  destruction  in  ; 
this.   While  nothing  but  storms  and  tcnipests 
encounter  a  man  in  these  lower  regions,  there 
tnay  be  a  perfect  calm  and  serenity  in  the 
mansions  above. 

But  let  us  sift  this  argument  a  little  farther ; 
»e  will  not  from  God's  outward,  earthly 
nivours  collect  his  love,  and  from  the  mercies 
of  the  left  hand  argue  a  title  to  those  of  the 
right.  Why,  then,  on  the  contrary,  do  we 
not  use  the  same  argument  where  there  is  the 
same  reason  ;  and  from  the  severity  of  God's 
outward  dealings,  not  conclude  the  certainty 
of  his  hatred  ?  Solomon  argues  equally  on 
both  sides,  (Eccles.  ix.  1,)  "  No  man  knoweth 
either  love  or  hatre<l  by  all  that  is  before 
him."  And  he  that  shall  make  God's  out- 
^afd,  promiscuous  [irovidences  the  marks  of 
his  inward  affections,  will  spell  that  meaning 
out  of  them,  that  neither  they  signify,  nor 
tioil  intends. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  second  mistaken 
*^use  upon  which  men  arc  apt  to  charge  the  ' 


I  divine  judgments ;  namely,  God's  hatred  of 
the  person  whom  he  so  afflicts.  If  a  man  is 
signally  brought  low,  he  is  presentljr  a  repro- 
bate aiid  a  castaway,  an  nbomination  to  the 
Lord,  one  whom  God  has  laid  aside,  and  will 
never  use  more ;  which  were  the  terms  and 
language  by  which  many  excellent  persons 
were  not  long  since  treatefl  by  a  generation  of 
men,  who,  by  rapine  and  reformation  being 
possessed  of  their  places  an<l  estates,  were  as 
bold  to  promise  themselves  as  sure  a  perseve- 
rance in  temporals  as  they  did  in  spirituals. 

Such  persons,  when  God  has  done  execution 
upon  any,  then  in  a  preposterous  way  they 
pronounce  the  sentence,  and  after  he  is 
executed,  then  set  upon  him  and  condemn 
him.  But  blessed  be  God  that  he  is  not  forced 
to  write  after  their  dictates,  and  that  man's 
hatred  is  not  God's.  Wherefore  we  may  take 
shelter  in  the  word  of  truth  from  all  such 
wandering,  roving,  and  impertinent  censures. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  2,)  "  As  the  bird  bv  wandering, 
as  the  swallow  by  flying,"  and  I  may  add,  as 
such  men  by  judging,  so  the  curse  causeless 
shall  not  come,"  unless  perhaps  upon  tho 
head  of  those  who  thus  pronounce  it ;  but 
then  it  ceases  to  be  causeless. 

2.  The  second  thing  is  to  shew  the  prin* 
ciples  inducing  men  thus  to  charge  God's 
judgments  upon  false  causes;  and  these  are 
three : 

(1.)  The  fallibility  of  tho  rule,  and  the 
falseness  of  the  opinion  by  which  they  pudge. 
The  rule  is  providence,  and  the  opinion  is, 
that  God's  providence  is  an  evidence  of  his 
love.    For  the  flrst,  in  this  they  lay  the 
ground  of  necessary  error ;  for  he  must  equally  , 
err  who  follows  a  false  rule,  and  who  follows  ! 
none.    Now  a  rule,  in  the  nature  of  it,  implies  ' 
certainty  ;  and  certainty  in  actions  consists  in  , 
a  perpetual  infallible  repetition  of  the  same  [ 
instance,  at  least  supposing  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

But  now  God's  providence,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain to  him,  all  the  windings  and  varieties  of 
it  being  clearly  and  infallibly  represented  to  his  • 
omnisicicnce,  yet  to  us  it  is  uncertain,  as  not  , 
always  producing  the  same  instances  in  the  '; 
same  coses.   Such  an  one  is  in  a  str<iit,  and  j 
prays,  and  is  delivered  ;  but  is  this  a  rule  for  i 
me  to  judge,  that  whosoever  is  in  tho  same  ' 
strait,  and  prays,  shall  meet  with  tho  same 
deliverance  «   Experience  shews  the  contrary, 
and  there  is  no  confuting  of  experience.  In 
short,  providences  cannot  be  brought  under 
any  general  rule,  except  only  this,  that  they 
are  according  to  God's  will ;  which  will  is  not 
revealed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  known  till 
the  event  declares  it. 

And  as  for  the  opinion  that  is  founded  upon 
this  rule,  that  God^s  love  and  hatred  are  writ 
upon  his  providential  dealings  ;  it  is  not  only 
to  be  denied  as  false,  but  to  be  detestetl  as  im- 
l)ious  and  uncharitable,  as  that  which  tends  to 
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extirpate  brotherly  love  aud  civil  converse  out 
of  the  world. 

For  since  even  nature  will  convince  us, 
that  our  love  ought  to  follow  God*s  love,  and 
our  hatred  to  second  his,  wheresoever  he  is 
pleased  to  fix  it ;  then  collecting  God's  love 
where  I  see  a  man  prosper,  I  must  love  him 
too,  which  indeed  la  profitable ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  concluding  his  hatred  where  I  see 
any  low  and  afflicted,  I  am  engaged  to  hate 
him  too,  which  indeed  is  safe ;  but  neither  of 
them  is  Christian,  humane,  or  indeed  tolerable. 

Besides,  those  that  are  the  most  liberal  in 
judging  bv  this  rule,  when  the  instance  comes 
to  he  made  in  themselves,  they  will  admit  it 
only  by  halves,  and  cut  off  one  half  by  excep- 
tion. For  if  they  prosper,  then  it  is  an  argu- 
ment of  God's  love  ;  but  if  those  whom  they 
hate  prosper,  they  will  ascribe  that  to  cliauce. 
I  If  their  enemies  are  afflicted,  then  God's 
judgments  argue  his  hatred ;  but  if  themselves 
are  brought  low,  judgments  then  are  but  only 
chastisements^  or  at  the  most  casual  oon- 
tineeuts. 

Nay,  by  this  prevarication  with  their  own 
opinion,  they  will  elude  and  slip  out  of  any 
argument  that  can  be  brought  against  them 
ftrom  providence.  For  when  they  flourish  in 
the  world,  the^  say,  this  is  the  witness  of 
providence  sealing  to  their  saintship  and  the 
lustness  of  their  doin^  ;  but  if  things  go  cross, 
why  then  they  say,  it  is  the  lot  of  the  saints 
to  Bufier  affliction.  So  that  ^ou  see  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  hold  of  them  either  way. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  if  they  can- 
not bear  the  inconvenience  of  the  utmost 
latitude  of  their  own  rule  retorted  upon 
themselves,  that  it  should  be  admitted  to  bind 
others.  For  if  it  do  not  hold  in  all,  the 
obligation  cannot  reasonably  be  forced  upon 
any.  But  besides  the  apparent  folly  of  it,  if 
the  external  procedures  of  God's  providence 
be  the  rule  to  measure  his  love  or  natred  by, 
then  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  that  the  rich 
and  powerful  have  the  fairest  plea  for  heaven, 
and  the  martyrs  the  shrewdest  marks  of  re- 
probation. 

(2.)  The  second  principle,  inducing  men 
thus  to  misplace  God's  judgments,  is  their 
inability  in  discerning,  joined  with  their  con- 
fidence in  pronouncing.  For  can  those  that 
are  alow  to  apprehend,  and  hasty  to  give  sen- 
tence, be  imagined  likely  to  pass  a  riffht 
judgment?  But  the  latter  temper  is  usually 
attended  with  the  former;  forwardness  to 
speak,  with  slownen  to  apprehend ;  for  indeed 
it  is  not  only  attended  with,  but  caused  by  it ; 
rashness  being  the  effect  of  shallowness ;  and 
because  men  understand  not  the  intricacies  of 
a  providence,  they  are  bold  aud  sudden  in 
their  sentence.  Qui  ad  pauca  respicit,  de 
facili  pronunciat"  Where  they  cannot  untie 
the  knot  by  severe  scrutiny,  they  presently 
cut  it  asunder  by  a  sharp  censure. 
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Men  who  arrogate  to  themselves  an  aposto-  i 
lie  spirit,  aud  look  upon  themselves  as  dictators  | 
in  religion,  and  think  they  see  through  all 
God's  dealings,  whereas  they  have  the  sajoje 
infirmities  and  weakness  of  understanding 
with  other  men,  and  have  no  greater  super- 
natural helps  and  revelations  ;  yet  joining  the 
former  confidence  with  this  weakness,  no  , 
wonder  if  they  mangle  God's  dealings,  and 
fling  about  blessings  and  curses  at  random ; 
often  blessing  where  God  curses,  and  cursing  | 
where  he  blesses.  ' 

But  let  us  see  into  what  ridiculous  censures  i 
ignorance  acted  with  rashness  betrays  men.  ■ 
In  Acts,  xxviii.  3,  the  barbarians,  who  | 
doubtless  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  ordi- 
nary persons  in  judging  of  such  thinss,  when 
they  saw  the  viper  fastening  on  Paul's  hand, 
after  that  he  had  escape<i  shipwreck  in  the 
fourth  verse,  see  how  judiciously  they  inter- 
pret that  stranffe  accident !  They  said  amongst 
themselves,  **No  doubt  this  man  is  a  mur- 
derer, whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea, 
yet  vengeance  sufi'ereth  not  to  live."  Here 
they  quickly  found  out  the  matter ;  Paul 
**  was  a  murderer the  case  is  clear,  fur  the 
viper  fastened  upon  his  hand ;  and  it  seems 
all  that  are  seized  upon  by  vipers  must  of 
necessity  be  murderers.  But  now,  what  if 
Paul  shakes  ofi^  the  viper  without  any  harm, 
as  it  fell  out  that  he  did,  why  then  in  the 
sixth  verse,  when  they  saw  no  harm  come  to 
him,  they  changed  their  minds,  "aud  said 
that  he  was  a  god."  Aud  this  as  wisely  as  the 
other. 

A  strange  turn,  you  will  say,  both  of  their 
opinion  and  of  Paul's  condition  ;  from  one 
that  deserved  not  to  live,  to  one  that  could 
not  die.  This  is  like  the  heathens  deifying 
of  Mars,  from  a  murderer  to  make  him  a  gud. 
Thus  we  see  how  thev  interpreted  providen- 
ces ;  and  the  truth  is,  those  that  interpret 
them  alike,  will  also  judge  like  barbarians, 
not  like  Christians,  but  make  a  man  a  god  and 
a  murderer  the  same  hour;  a  saint  to-day, 
and  a  reprobate  to-morrow.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  this  proceeding  is  both  impious  and 
ridiculous ;  and  those  who  take  this  course, 
do  not  so  much  interpret  God's  judgmentt, 
as  shew  the  defect  of  their  own. 

(3.)  The  third  principle,  inducing  men  to 
mispiaee  God's  judgments,  is  the  inbred  malice 
of  our  nature.  There  is  a  spice  of  brutish 
envy  in  most,  and  a  sordid  jealousy  for  their 
own  good  upon  the  sight  of  another  man's, 
which  causes  them  to  make  morose,  unpleasing 
reflections  upon  all  events,  and  oven  to  lose 
truth  while  they  pursue  their  humour.  This 
temper,  mixed  of  jealousy  and  malice,  is  that 
which  makes  these  two  odious  actions  so  fami- 
liar to  men,  to  suspect  and  misjudge. 

Now  what  an  unhandsome  face  must  be  set 
upon  God's  providences,  measured  by  an  un- 
derstanding so  weak,  that  it  cannot,  and  a 
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temper  so  partial,  that  it  will  not  judge 
rightly,  is  apparent.  It  bends  them  to  its 
own  obliquity ;  and  that  which  passes  through 
ft  crooked  thing,  must  needs  contract  a  crooK- 
odness  in  the  passage.  This  temper  of  mind 
causes  men,  in  all  their  censures  of  providence, 
Dot  to  speak  God's  actions,  but  their  own 
wishes.  They  desire,  that  every  affliction  of 
their  adversary  were  sent  by  God  in  hatred, 
uid  therefore  they  will  vote  it  so  in  their 
ipprehensions.  When  a  man's  professed 
memy  is  his  judge,  whatsoever  his<  cause  is, 
rou  may  foresee  the  sentence. 

The  will  has  prejudged  the  case,  before  ever 
t  comes  to  the  understanding ;  and  when  there 
8  any  malicious  averseuess  in  that,  as  it  is 
eldom  but  there  is,  judgment  cannot  be  com- 
Qitted  to  a  worse  hand.  For  the  will  is  both 
.  blind  and  a  commanding  faculty,  and  there- 
ore  has  the  two  worst  of  qualities  in  conjunc- 
lon,  not  to  discern,  and  yet  to  domineer. 
ind  certainly,  when  this  'interprets  provi- 
lenoes,  they  cannot  but  be  diretul ;  and  he 
rho  is  censured,  vcrv  unhappy,  when  God 
anst  be  anery  with  him  as  often  as  his  ad- 
versary is  pleased  to  be  malicious. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  in  the  world  so 
ntirely  bad,  but  may  be  much  qualified  by  a 
iir  acceptance;  and  nothing  so  absolutely 
ood,  but  ma^  be  detorted  and  soiled  at  least 
J  a  malign  interpreter.   What  can  be  more 
cantiful,  perfect,  and  equal,  than  the  ways 
Dd  works  of  the  omnipotent,  all-wise  God  ? 
klid  ^et  what  more  harsh,  unequal,  and  de- 
Iraetive,  when  they  are  in  the  dispensing  of 
leo,  and  distributed  to  each  man  by  his 
iMmv !  They  are  like  the  rain,  which'  falls 
■re  from  heaven,  but  arriving  to  the  earth, 
im  into  mud.  Even  the  divine  dealings  are 
Ot  privileged  from  the  prejudices  of  malice ; 
■I  God's  works  are  like  his  words,  liable  to 
•  wrested :  malice  is  the  bias  of  the  soul, 
nl  twavs  it  in  all  its  operations. 
Vo  judge  properly  is  to  apply  a  rule,  and 
mmd  possessed  with  malice  is  under  great 
■tubances  ;  so  that  a  malicious  person  is  as 
i  and  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of 
iiDg%  as  a  shaking  hand  to  take  exact  mea- 
m^or  a  person  that  is  drunk,  to  study 
m  iMthematics,  and  to  resolve  problems. 
And  when  the  decrees  of  Heaven  shall  be 
BUined  by  the  partiality  of  perverse,  mali- 
BH^  sod  discontented  persons,  we  must 
c|Mal  nothing  else  but  the  ugly  issues  of 
■Hod,  darkness,  and  confusion. 
Mad  thus  I  have  shewn  the  principles  in- 
Hhif  men  to  pass  false  and  uncomely  sen- 
IMH  npon  God's  judgments.   For  the  first 
•fitftble  foundation  of  this  erroneous  judg- 
§,  fa  the  uncertainty  of  the  rule  by  which 
t«7  Judge ;  but  supposing  the  rule  were  cer- 
Id,  Tet  there  follows  weakness  in  the  under- 
induig  attended  with  rashness,  that  makes 
muUe  to  apply  the  rule.   And  lastly, 


though  both  the  rule  were  certain,  and  the 
understanding  apprehensive  and  steady  ;  yet 
there  being  malice  in  the  will  to  pervert  the 
intellect  in  its  sentencing  Grod*s  judgments,  it 
follows,  that  we  have  always  most  false  and 
deformed  reports  made  concerning  God's 
dealings  with  men.  Whence  it  is,  thai  there 
never  happens  any  calamity,  but  the  sufiering 
is  by  this  redoubled ;  men  suffering  by  the 
uncharitableness,  God  by  the  falseness  of  the 
censure. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  proposition. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second,  namely. 
That  not  always  the  sin  or  merit  of  the  per- 
son afflicted,  but  the  will  of  God  that  afflicts, 
is  sometimes  the  sole,  but  always  the  sufficient 
reason  of  the  affliction. 

That  this  is  so,  is  apparent  from  several 
scriptures  ;  and  to  produce  one  instead  of  all, 
see  the  whole  series  of  Job's  sufferinss  resolved 
into  this,  and  that  by  the  impartiu  determi- 
nation of  God  himself.  His  friends  charged 
him  sometimes  with  the  sins  of  his  life,  some- 
times with  the  hypocrisy  of  his  heart ;  but 
still  they  rested  upon  this  as  a  certain  maxim, 
^  that  God  never  smites,  but  for  sin  ;"  which 
was  the  sum  of  all  their  discourses.  But  God 
confutes  this  strange  divinity,  dechiring  withal 
his  severe  anger  against  them,  (Job,  xlii.  7,) 
because  they  had  not  said  that  which  was 
right  of  him  as  his  servant  Job  had."  So 
that  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Father  in 
the  Old  Testament,  ratified  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Son  in  the  New,  tluit  God  does  not 
always  afflict  for  sin. 

And  here  we  must  observe  a  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  punishments  and  afflictions. 
Punishment  is  properly  the  evil  of  sufieranco 
for  the  evil  of  sin  ;  and  therefore  is  always 
founded  in  the  merit  of  some  precedent  sin, 
inherent  or  imputed.  But  affliction  is  only 
God's  bringing  the  evil  of  pain  upon  the 
creature,  whatsoever  the  cause  may  be  for 
which  he  does  it.  So  that  we  see,  though 
every  punishment  include  in  it  affliction,  yet 
every  affliction  is  not  convertibly  a  punish- 
ment. 

Now,  since  this  may  seem  to  grate  hard 
upon  human  nature,  which  cannot  but  love 
itself ;  I  shall  clear  this  proceeding  of  God 
from  injustice,  upon  these  reasons : 

1.  The  first  shall  be  drawn  from  his  abso- 
lute, unaccountable  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  the  creature.  God  is  an  absolute  lord 
over  all  things  ;  and  we  know,  even  in  earthly 
kingdoms,  as  here  in  ours,  it  is  a  received 
maxim  in  the  Uw,  ^<  regem  nec  errare  posse, 
nec  cuiquam  injuriam  ^ere."  Grod  has  as 
much  power  over  his  laws,  as  over  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  that  has  a  right  over  all  things 
can  do  no  injury ;  and  he  that  cannot  go 
against  a  law  can  do  no  wrong ;  as  he  that 
cannot  tread  out  of  his  own  land  can  commit 
no  trespass.   So  that  the  creature,  upon  no 
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suffering  whutsower,  can  implead  his  Maker, 
lie  that  can  do  what  he  will,  may  do  what  ho 
will  ;  for  the  supreme  law  is  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power. 

Let  not  therefore  any  think,  that  God  must 
fetch  a  licence  for  his  actings  from  our  merit 
or  demerit.  Sie  wlo,  sic  jubeo,  howsoever 
tyrannical  and  intolerable  from  men,  yet, 
uttered  by  God,  is  the  greatest  reason  in  the 
world.  As  God's  truth  is  the  reason  of  our 
faith,  so  his  will  is  tlio  reason  into  which  we 
must  resolve  our  obedience.  Those  who  can 
stand  upon  terras  with  God,  and  question  and 
arraign  his  proceedings,  manifest  but  low  and 
unworthy  thoughts  of  the  infinite,  essential 
majesty  of  his  nature,  and  too  arrogant  ap- 
prehensions of  their  own. 

Do  we  not  see,  amongst  ourselves,  the  owner 
use  his  cattle  as  he  pleases,  employ  them  as 
he  thinks  fit,  keep  what  ho  will  alive,  kill 
what  he  will,  and  m  what  manner  he  will  ; 
and  all  this  without  any  injury  to  them,  only 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  and  charter  from  both 
Ins  and  their  Maker  ?  And  yet  they  are  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  distance  between 
them  is  not  considerable ;  neither  is  the  good 
of  man  the  utmost  end  of  these  creatures, 
which  he  makes  such  a  free  use  of.  What 
shall  we  then  sav  of  the  power  of  God  him- 
self to  dispose  of  men  ?  little,  finite,  obnoxi- 
ous things  of  his  own  making?  Is  not  his 
right  over  them  inconceivably  greater?  May 
he  not,  as  an  absolute  monarch,  pull  down 
whom  ho  pleases,  and  whom  he  pleases  set 
up  ?  And  who  can  tax  the  reason  of  his  pro- 
ceeding in  all  this. 

That  which  has  its  being  only  for  another, 
may  be  used,  preserved,'  destroyed,  as  may 
best  advance  tliat  thing,  to  which,  both  in 
being  and  well-being,  it  is  subservient.  Were 
I  as  Tree  from  sin  as  Adam  in  his  innocence, 
and  had  never  in  the  least  provoked  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  God  should  be  pleased  to  smite 
me  with  all  the  pains  and  phigues  that  torture 
the  body,  and  should  divest  me  of  all  liveli- 
hood, and  reduce  me  to  hunger,  nakedness, 
and  the  rage  and  scorn  of  my  enemies,  and 
fill  my  mind  with  as  much  horror  and  despair 
as  could  consist  with  a  being,  and  after  that 
throw  me  into  eternal  flames ;  I  might  say 
indeed,  I  was  ruined,  but  not  injured ;  neither 
could  I  therefore  be  charged  as  sinful,  because 
God  is  ])leased  to  deal  with  mo  as  if  I  were. 
And  these  dealings  of  God,  if  you  would  give 
them  their  right  and  proper  name,  cannot  be 
called  cruel,  but  strange  ;  unusual  indeed,  but 
not  unrighteous.  Now  this  consideration  may 
regulate  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to  another, 
and  of  all  towards  God  ;  for  if  the  dealings  of 
Goil  do  not  prc*suppose  the  merit  of  our  sin, 
then  we  cannot  charge  any  man  as  sinful, 
because  ho  sufiers.  And  then  also,  since  Go<l 
has  an  absolute  dominion,  he,  who  sufix^rs, 
cannot  charge  God,  who  afflicts^  as  unjust ; 
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for  God's  laws  are  intended  for  the  rule  of  our 
actions,  not  his  own.  | 

2.  The  second  reason  may  be  drawn  from  , 
the  essential  equity  of  God*s  nature.    The  ; 
practice  of  justice,  on  man's  part,  is  indeed  . 
at  the  free  choice  of  his  will ;  but  God's  is  ' 
fixed  in  the  necessity  of  his  being.     And  j 
though  God  cannot  be  subject  to  any  positive 
law,  as  springing  from  the  solo  dcterminatioii  \ 
of  his  own  will,  yet  his  nature  is  to  him 
instead  of  a  law  :  that  is  to  say,  as  the  crea- 
ture is,  by  a  law,  both  obliged  and  directed  : 
to  do  well  ;  so  the  native  rectitude  of  the  \ 
divine  will  necessarily  determines   him  to 
the  exactest  proportions  of  justice  in  all  bis  ' 
actions.  ! 

An  absolute  power  in  men  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sinful  and  injurious :  because  of  the  { 
imperfection  of  their  will,  which  is  not  able  j 
to  bound  the  exorbitances  of  that  power  :  and  i 
if  it  does  not  prove  actually  the  cause  of  sin, 
yet  it  is  always  a  temptation  to  it.  But  God's  I 
dominion  is  so  absolute,  as  to  be  also  infinite ; 
and  to  be  infinite  in  one  perfection,  of  neces-  ' 
sity  draws  after  it  an  infinity  in  all  others. 
And  therefore,  having  proved  an  infinite 
power,  by  that  very  thing  we  prove  an  in- 
finite justice:  wherefore  we  are  not  necessarily 
to  seek  for  the  reasonablciu'ss  of  God\s  trans- 
acting with  man,  from  any  thing  that  man 
has  done  well  or  ill ;  but  to  place  the  ground  i 
of  his  actions  within  himself.  | 

It  is  confessed  there  are  some  astonishing  j 
passages  in  Providence,  and  such  as  are  above  i 
the  weak  logic  and  narrow  maxims  of  the  | 
creature  ;  so  that  to  reconcile  them  to  justice  i 
has  nonplused  the  wisest  and  most  sanctified 
persons.    (Jeremiah,  xii.  1,)  "Righteous  art  i 
thou,  O  Lord,  when  I  i)lead  with  thee :  yet  ; 
let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments : 
Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  pros- 
per ?**  &c.    And  David,  we  read,  stumbled 
against  the  same  stone  ;  '*  his  foot  had  well- 
nigh  slipped,"  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  2,  3.)  And 
parallel  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  lias 
been  the  affliction  ot  the  righteous,  which  has 
always  been  a  problem  of  as  bard  resolution 
as  the  other. 

This  is  certain,  that  Goil  is  infinitely  just, 
whether  or  no  we  apprehend  how  he  is  so.  It 
is  impossible  for  God  to  do  any  thing  but  what 
is  right ;  but  it  is  very  possible  for  us,  who 
are  weak  and  fallible  at  the  best,  not  always 
to  discern  it.     When  we  think  his  ways  ■ 
are  imperfect,  we  should  remember,  that 
the  imperfection  is  only  in  our  understanding.  ; 
It  is  not  the  ground  or  the  trees  that  turn  | 
round ;  but  the  truth  is  we  are  giddy,  and 
think  so.  { 

For  us,  in  all  God's  dealings,  to  acknow-  i 
ledge  the  undoubted  ec^uity  of  his  principles,  I 
and  our  ignorance  of  his  methods,  is  not  only  | 
humility,  but  philosophy ;  for  it  shews  that  \ 
we  have  arrived  to  the  top  of  knowledge,  i 
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to  understand  both  God  and  ourselves. 

to  contemplate  in  God,  frequently  to 
ier  him,  and  study  his  nature,  though 
3  it  but  as  philosophers,  is  a  sovereign 
to  be  satisfied  and  resolved  about  the 
1  of  all  his  actions.  Because  I  cannot 
e  Ijgbt,  shall  I  say,  that  the  sun  does  not 
I  There  may  be  many  reasons  that  may 
t  me.  Something  may  cover  the  eye, 
)  clouds  may  cover  the  sun,  or  it  may  1>e 
other  horizon,  as  in  the  night ;  but  it  is 
sibJe  for  the  sun,  as  long  as  it  is  a  sun, 
» shine. 

rthis  tends  to  compose  men's  doubts, 
>  confute  their  murmurings,  and  to  set 
lear  in  their  esteem,  upon  supposition 
J  of  his  dealings  whatsoever.  For 
igh  €rod*s  ways  are  intricate  and  un- 
iM>Ie,  yet  we  may  undertake  to  give  a 
1  of  them  so  far,  as  to  take  oif  the  cavil 
Im  reprehension,  though  not  the  wonder. 
Mvefore,  when  such  difficulties  occur,  we 
1  rsmember  to  cast  one  eye  upon  God*s 
lie  power,  and  the  other  upon  his  essen- 
"il^teousness ;  through  the  former  of 
lyOe  may  do  what  he  will,  through  the 
he  cannot  will  any  thing  but  what  is 

rhe  third  reason  is  from  the  unerring, 
ipotiog  wisdom  of  God.  Though  Go<rs 
^  may  seem  confused,  and  his  judgments 
leed ;  3ret  they  are  managed  by  such  an 
lily  wise  contrivance,  that,  could  we 
I  view  of  them  as  they  lay  disposed  in 
eonnsel,  and  compare  the  design  with 
meeding,  we  should  confess,  that  they 
fm%  into  the  most  beautiful,  exact,  and 
J  ftame  that  could  be.  Sometimes  the 
itton  of  particular  natures  tends  to  pre- 
wad  advance  the  universal.  As  a  mon- 
p  ninhapon  thing  is,  in  itself,  most  de- 
ll} but  could  we  have  a  sight  of  the 
'  vnlFerse,  and  see  how  this  ugly  thing 
nialed  to  those  which  were  perfect  and 
fp  we  should  acknowledge,  that  howso- 
I  did  misbecome  itself,  yet  it  did  adorn 
Hid. 

Me  God's  judgn^ents  pursuing  and  over- 
I  m  men  in  his  righteousness :  let  us  not 
Bvrmor,  and  say.  How  can  God  justly 
.tibe  upright  ?  But  let  us  acquiesce  in 
Itiofuu  acknowledgment  of  tliis,  that 
wiidom  may  outreach  ours.  We  see  the 
■Ktioii,  but  we  do  not  see  the  design  of 
d  thetelbre  let  us  suspend  our  censure, 
re  allOlild  see  a  goldsmith  cutting,  break- 
r  ililiff  a  piece  of  gold,  and  come  and  sa^ 
1^  FneiH^  what  do  you  mean  to  spoil 
foldl  Do  you  not  know  the  value  of 
joa  fbm  ent  and  file  away?  What  a 
iMlfliaition  would  this  be  to  him,  who 
I  tlial  in  what  we  call  ipoil,  he  pursues 
itional  purposes  of  his  own  art ;  that  to 
Eerilenee  w  the  metal,  he  may  also  add 
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the  curiousness  of  the  figure  ?  But  now  is  it 
not,  think  you,  much  more  ridiculous  for  such 
blind,  silly  worms  as  we,  to  call  God*s  works 
to  an  account?  and  to  censure  whatsoever  ■ 
thwarts  our  humour,  or  transcends  our  appsc- 
hensions? 

God  has  put  darkness  under  his  feet,  that 
we  cannot  spy  out  his  ways  ;  but  his  wisdom 
gives  us  good  security  for  their  reasonableness. 

The  greatest  artificers,  we  know,  will  often, 
even  in  the  day-time,  immure  themselves  in 
a  dark  room,  and  work  by  a  candle :  and  what 
wonder  is  it,  if  God  is  more  careful  to  conceal 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  his  providence  from 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  those,  whose  duty  is  to 
admire,  rather  than  to  understand  them?  It 
is  one  great  piece  of  art,  to  conceal  art. 

God  delights  to  pose  and  baffle  the  bold 
reasons  of  men  with  the  riddles  of  his  actions; 
to  try  their  humility,  where  their  discernment 
fails  ;  and  to  lead  them,  by  an  implicit  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  doer,  where  they  see  not 
the  reason  of  the  work.  Let  therefore  the 
consideration  of  the  divine  wisdom  be  a  third 
ground  to  warrant  the  righteousness  of  God's 
strangest  actions,  beyond  all  human  exception. 
And  this  naturally  introduces  the  third  pro- 
position, namely,  — 

III.  Though  God's  will  and  power  be  a 
sufficient  reason  of  any  evil  inflicted  upon 
men,  yet  he  never  inflicts  it,  but  for  the  great 
end  of  advancing  his  glory,  and  that  usually 
in  the  way  of  their  good. 

This  is  sufficiently  clear  in  the  present  in- 
stance :  for  God  inflicted  a  native  blindness  > 
upon  this  poor  man,  not  only  because  he 
might,  and  because  he  would,  but  that  after- 
wards, by  this  wonderful  removal  of  it,  both 
the  Messiah  should  be  discovered,  and  himself 
and  others  should  have  a  pregnant  occasion  of 
being  converted  to  him,  the  advantage  of 
which  was  infinite.   And  questionless,  the 
man  had  cause  to  congratulate  himself  this 
fortunate  affliction :  for  had  it  not  been  for 
this  blindness^  he  might  have  been  like  the  I 
rest  of  the  Jews,  "  having  eyes,  but  not  seeing  i 
nor  perceiving,"  but  remaining  spiritually  I 
blincl  and  obstinate.   And  to  have  open  eyes, 
but  a  sealed  heart,  would  have  been  like  a 
window  opened  in  the  night-time,  which, 
'  however  it  was  open,  would  have  let  in  no  ! 
light.   But  by  this  unusual  providenee,  Christ  | 
takes  occasion  to  dart  a  beam  of  saving  light  j 
into  his  understanding,  and  so  gave  hiin  cause  . 
of  ever  blessing  God  for  that  bodily  affliction, 
which  was  the  happy  occasion  of  such  a  spiri- 
tual deliverance. 

Now  this  glorious  design  of  God,  in  brinp;- 
ing  these  calamities  on  men,  is  expressed  m 
those  words  of  the  text,  "  that  the  works  of 
God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him."  And 
the  works  that  God  intends  thus  to  glorify 
are  usually  these : 

1.  The  miraculous  works  of  his  power. 
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Had  not  God  suffered  Shadrach,  Mesliacli, 
and  A.bed-nego  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace,  he 
had  not  had  that  opportunity  to  have  con- 
vinced the  heathen  of  that  power,  which  was 
able  to  overrule  and  control  natural  agents  in 
their  most  necessary  operations ;  to  counter- 
mand the  burning  in  the  midst  of  the  flame ; 
and  when  the  fumaee  was  seven  degrees  hot- 
ter, to  cause  it  to  operate  below  the  degree  of 
four.  God  sometimes  by  his  power  iimiets  a 
sickness,  that  he  may  shew  a  miracle  in  the 
cure.  That  God  decreed  so  many  years'  cruel 
bondage  to  the  Israelites,  it  was  the  absolute, 
entire  resolve  of  his  own  will,  not  their  merit : 
for  it  was  foretold  by  God  to  Abraham,  long 
before  they  had  any  being,  and  therefore 
before  they  could  merit  any  such  doom  by 
their  sin.  But  then  it  was  to  usher  in  those 
stupendous  miracles,  by  which  God  professed 
to  get  himself  a  name,  and  transmit  a  never- 
dying  awe  and  renown  of  his  power  to  all 
posterity.  He  was  (as  I  may  so  say)  now 
building  himself  a  pyramid  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt :  and  what  if  he  was  so  long  afflicting 
his  people,  and  took  so  great  a  compass  of 
time  to  prepare  himself  a  name,  that  was  to 
last  to  eternity ! 

Now  what  man  is  there,  that  can  arm  him- 
self with  reason  and  submission,  who  would 
refuse  to  bo  miserable,  when  his  misery  is 
matter  of  God's  ^lory  ?  He  is  made  by  this  a 
kind  of  sharer  with  God  ;  for  as  long  as  God's 
action  shall  be  spoke  of,  he  also  shall  be 
mentioned  as  the  subject  of  it.  For  in  all 
curious  works,  the  matter  upon  which  they 
are  wrought  wears  some  of  the  glory  of  the 
artificer  ;  and  there  is  no  admiring  the  image, 
but  you  must  also  see  the  wood,  stone,  or 
metal  upon  which  it  is  carved. 

Besides,  in  the  things  that  we  are  discours- 
ing of,  it  is  not  pain  that  is  misery,  but  the 
sting  of  sin  that  envenoms  it ;  for  sin  is  not 
onl^  the  sting  of  death,  but  also  of  every 
affliction  ;  and  take  but  away  this  sting,  the 
serpent  may  bite,  but  he  cannot  poison  us. 
It  IS  rare  to  see  the  notions  of  the  very  heathen 
about  this.  Cicero,  speaking  of  Regulus,  who, 
I  think,  sujffered  as  much  as  man  could  well 
suffer,  says,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  those  tor- 
ments, Regulus  could  not  properly  be  called 
miserable ;  because  he  neither  procured  nor 
bore  tifem  sinfully.  Hence  brutes  are  not 
properly  capable  of  misery,  because  not  of  sin. 
The  poor  beast  or  fowl  that  is  torn,  hunted, 
and  slaughtered,  is  not  miserable ;  but  he 
that  slaughters  and  devours  him  for  his  luxury 
and  his  sin,  he  is  properly  and  truly  miser- 
able ;  he  has  the  misery,  though  the  other  has 
the  paiT\. 

And  there  is  as  much  diflference  between  a 
man's  suffering  for  GodTs  pleasure,  and  for  his 
own  sin,  as  there  is  between  burning  upon 
the  altar,  and  burning  in  hell.  So  long  there- 
fore as  the  creature  suffers  barely  from  God's 


will  and  for  his  glory,  he  is  only  made  to  quit 
his  own  pleasure,  to  serve  a  greater  and  a  ' 
better ;  and  this  is  not  his  misery  but  his 
privilege. 

2.  The  other  works  that  Grod  manifests  are 
the  works  of  his  grace.  The  word  signifies 
not  only  in,  but  ti/xm,  or  about.  And  I  have 
thought  good  to  husband  the  sense  so,  as  to 
take  in  both  acceptations.  In  the  former  I 
shewed,  that  God  took  such  strange  courses,  to 
glorify  his  miraculous  works  upon  men.  I 
shall  now  shew,  that  he  takes  these  wayi 
sometimes  to  glorify  his  gracious  works  within 
them.  We  know  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
rent  and  torn,  before  the  riches  of  the  earth 
can  be  discovered. 

Grace  would  lie  dormant  and  concealed,  did 
not  God  sometimes  employ  as  strange  a  power 
to  discover,  as  he  does  to  infuse  it.  How 
could  that  excellent  spirit  and  ruling  wisdom, 
that  Joseph  was  endued  with,  have  shined 
forth  to  the  world,  had  he  not  been  led  throu^^h 
such  a  maze  and  compass  of  troubles  and  dis- 
tracting afflictions  by  the  special  disposal  of 
Providence  ?  God's  power  might  have  war- 
ranted the  whole  proceeding ;  for  when  he 
sold  him  to  the  Egyptians,  he  only  sold  what, 
upon  the  best  terms  of  propriety  in  the  world, 
was  his  own.  When  he  put  him  into  prison,  I 
and  the  dungeon,  we  know,  that  even  the 
supreme  power  amongst  men  may,  for  some 
causes,  imprison  those  that  are  not  guilty ; 
and  who  Knows  but  this  imprisonment  of 
Joseph  was  not  so  much  intended  for  a 
punishment  as  a  preservative  ;  for  a  tempta- 
tion may  be  repulsed  once  and  again,  and  yet 
rally  and  return,  and  prevail  at  last. 

But  Grod,  in  all  this,  drove  at  a  divine  pur- 
pose.  He  had  conferred  great  gifts,  illustrious 
faculties  upon  Joseph,  and  therefore  was  re- 
solved not  to  lose  the  glory  of  their  discovery. 
And  was  it  not  worthy  his  being  hated  of  his 
brethren,  ind  being  sold  out  of  his  country, 
to  give  such  a  noble  example  of  fidelity  and 
chastity,  as  to  stand  a  monument  of  it  in 
holy  writ,  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  | 
of  all  following  ages  ?  Was  not  the  iron  and  | 
the  dungeon  tolerable,  when  it  was  a  means  ; 
to  shew  forth  that  spirit  to  the  world,  which  i 
made  Joseph  the  possessor  of  it,  next  to 
Pharaoh ;  and  declared  the  God  of  Joseph,  I 
the  giver  of  it,  to  be  above  him  ?   The  truth 
is,  neither  those  that  sold,  nor  those  to  whom 
they  did  sell  him,  but  Joseph  who  was  sold,  | 
had  the  best  bargain.  I 

We  have  shewn,  that  it  was  not  for  Job's  ' 
sin  that  God  afflicted  him  ;  but  because  he 
was  freely  pleased  to  do  so  ;  yet  there  was  a 
reason  of  this  pleasure,  which  was,  to  discover 
that  grace  of  patience,  given  him  by  God,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
futation of  the  Devil ;  whom  we  find  so  impu- 
dent as  to  bear  God  down  to  his  face,  that  he 
had  never  a  servant  in  the  world  who  would 
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suffer  such  thin^  from  him,  without  siiming 
against  him.  And  was  it  not  worth  the  sit- 
ting upon  a  dunghill,  and  seeing  his  substance 
scattered,  his  children  struck  dead,  and  him- 
self mocked  in  his  misery,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  that  God,  who  gave  him  all  these 
things,  from  the  Devil,  the  true  common  ene- 
my ?  and  to  be  recorded  as  a  mirror  of  patience 
to  all  posterity  t  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  there  is  something  in  virtue  better  than 
possessions,  truer  than  friends,  and  stronger 
than  Satan  t  Though  this  dealing  was  not  an 
effect  of  God's  vindictive  justice,  but  of  his 
absolute  power ;  yet  it  equally  served  both 
God's  glory  and  Job's  advantap;e. 

For  had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  had  lost 
that  experience  of  his  own  temper,  and  of  the 
malice  of  the  Devil,  and  the  baseness  of  his 
friends,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  world  ;  he  had  lost  also  that 
overplus  of  wealth  that  he  had  in  the  end  ; 
and  lastly,  if  nothing  else,  he  had  lost  the 
pleasure  of  being  freed  from  such  sorrows. 

Thus  God  suffered  Moses  to  be  unworthily 
dealt  with  by  his  brethren,  and  oftentimes 
afflicted  by  the  unruly  rebellions  of  the  Is- 
raelites ;  not  to  punish  his  sin,  but  to  mani- 
fest his  meekness,  and  consequently  to  glorify 
the  power  that  gave  it.  For  we  must  know 
that  there  are  some  graces  which  cannot  be 
Bzereised,  at  least  not  manifested,  but  in 
calamities  ;  as  we  cannot  see  a  man's  patience 
Biiless  he  is  afflicted  ;  nor  his  meekness,  un- 
loM  he  is  affronts. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  every  afflicting  dis- 
peiuation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  sin  ;  for  some- 
nmes  it  is  so  far  from  this,  that  it  comes  from 
the  contrary.  And  I  think  I  have  made  it 
mear,  that  though  sin  only  can  be  the  cause 
N  punishment,  yet  even  grace  itself  may  be 
Im  oeeasion  of  an  affliction. 

The  use  and  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
iMMrto  discussed,  shall  be  a  confutation  and 
mroof  of  the  bold,  uncharitable  interpreters 
■  God's  providences.  A  reproof  cannot  be 
MMot  bestowed  than  upon  an  unjust  reprover, 
lor  Clarity  more  shewn,  than  in  a  just  repre- 
HUioD  of  those  who  have  none. 

What  strange  reports  have  we  had  in  these 
■hi  thnes  about  prodigies,  in  which  indeed 
lolfaing  was  so  prodigious  as  the  falseness  of 
ho  renort !  Wnat  monstrous  births  has  the 
voild  lately  seen,  begot  by  discontent,  brought 
iMth  by  malice,  and  fostered  by  credulity ! 
¥hot  unreasonable,  unchristian  censures ! 
VtA  an  one,  for  being  of  such  a  way,  that  is, 
Mrhapi^  for  following  his  conscience  and  the 
iiurony  is  fallen  sick,  another  dead,  another 
traek  suddenly  ;  in  most  of  which,  the  very 
miter  of  the  report  has  been  contrary.  And 
f  people  talk  of  judgments,  I  think  it  is  a 
irnl  Judgment  to  be  delivered  over  to  report 
iei.  aiid  yet  a  greater  to  believe  them. 
But  suppose  things  were  really  so,  and  that 


the  very  curse  of  Egypt  were  come  upon  us, 
even  so  far  as  to  have  one  struck  dead  in  every 
family  ;  yet  who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  durst 
to  pry  into  the  secrecies  of  thy  Maker's  pro- 
ceedings? or  condemn  another^s  servant,  who 
stands  or  falls  to  bis  own  master  ?  How  dares 
any  man  put  his  own  sense  upon  God's  ac- 
tions ?  which,  tliough  it  may  nappen  to  be 
true  in  itself,  yet  is  certainly  undiaritable  in 
him  ;  and  that  man  will  one  day  find  it  but 
a  poor  ^n,  who  hits  upon  truth,  with  the  loss 
ot  chanty.  j 

Let  us  rather  apply  this  resolve  of  Christ,  in 
the  words  of  the  text,  to  all  the  rugsed  in- 
stances of  Providence.   Does  God  think  fit  to  ' 
banish  and  afflict  a  Joseph  ?  and  yet  it  is  not 
for  his  own  or  his  fathers  sin,  but  for  his  own 
honour,  and  his  father's  sustenance,  and  to  fit 
him  to  rule,  and  to  save  a  kingdom.   Do  we  . 
see  Providence  send  a  blast  upon  our  neigh- 
bour's estate,  or  a  fire  upon  his  house  ?  Per- 
haps that  fire  is  not  so  much  to  consume  the  , 
house,  as  to  try  the  man  ;  to  destroy  the  ; 
possession,  as  to  refine  the  owner. 

God,  peradventure,  thinks  fit  to  afflict  a 
Job,  and  to  exalt  a  dunghill ;  but  what  reason 
have  I  to  descant  upon  the  action,  when  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  purpose  which  directed  it? 
Let  us  leave  God  to  himself.  It  is  possible 
that,  though  we  judge  never  so  right,  God 
may  not  approve  our  judgments ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  cannot  ne^  them.  Or  shall 
we  confess  God's  ways  to  be  unsearchable, 
and  past  finding  out ;"  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  attempt  to  give  a  reason  of  them,  and  so 
to  the  arrogance  add  a  contradiction  ? 

"  Cur  bonis  male,  et  malis  bene,"  was  the 
grand  old  difficulty  that  has  exercised  the 
learned  men  and  philosophers  of  all  a^; 
and  if  experience  or  reason  could  have  decided 
it,  they  had  as  great  a  share  of  botii,  as  we 
can  pretend  to.  But  now  we,  having  the 
superadded  light  of  Grod's  word,  cannot  excuse 
ourselves,  if  we  inherit  their  doubts,  and  seek 
for  anv  other  reason  of  the  dispensation  be- 
sides the  will  of  the  dispenser. 

But  that  I  may  reduce  a  general  reason  to 
a  particular  instance,  I  would  have  those 
seraphic  masters  of  reason,  who  think  them- 
selves able  to  bring  all  God's  providences  even 
under  demonstration,  clear  up  and  demon- 
strate to  me  this  one  passage  of  it,  namely. 
Why  the  best  of  kings,  and  the  most  innocent, 
virtuous,  and  truly  religious,  that  we  find  in 
history  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  was  yet  rebel- 
led against,  imprisoned,  mocked,  tried,  and 
condemned,  and  at  last  cut  off  by  his  own 
subjects  before  his  own  palace  ;  and  his  mur- 
derer, who  had  violated  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  broke  all  oaths,  oppressed  the  state, 
torn  in  pieces  the  church,  defied  Grod  and  dis- 
turbed his  neighbours,  should  reign  in  his 
stead  p^eably  and  successfull  v,  and  at  length 
die  in  his  bed  ;  and,  for  a  conclusion  of  all,  be 
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magnificently  interred.  Let  tliem,  I  say,  give 
a  competent  reason  for  all  this,  and  if  tliey 
cannot,  let  them  stand  and  adore,  and  not 
pretend  to  interpret. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  peremptory  way  of 
judging,  as  it  is  highly  odious  to  God  upon 
many  accounts,  so  more  peculiarly  is  it  so  for 
the  cursed  cause  of  it,  curiosity  ;  for  it  is  this 
which,  above  all  other  qualities,  makes  men 
presume  to  look  into  the  ark,  and  therefore 
will  be  sure  to  provoke  God  to  strike.  Curi- 
osity, in  the  true  nature  of  it,  is,  and  may  be 
properly  accounted,  the  incontinence  of  the 
mind,  and  but  one  remove  from  the  rebellion 
of  it ;  as  breaking  through  all  the  bounds  God 
has  set  about  the  secrets  of  his  counsel.  So 
that,  next  to  the  disputing  of  God's  revealed 
will,  the  greatest  invasion,  doubtless,  that  can 
be  made  upon  his  royal  prerogative,  is  to  in- 
trude into  tiis  secret. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  &c.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXVIL 

'*  But  there  it  forgiveneM  with  thee,  that  thou  mnyeet  be 
feared."— Psalm  czxz.  4. 

After  man  had  once  sinned,  and  so  was 
for  ever  disabled  to  stand  before  God  upon 
terms  of  the  law,  which  spoke  nothing  but 
irrecoverable  death  to  him  who  transgressed  in 
the  least  iota,  and  so  carried  more  thunder  in 
its  curse,  than  it  did  in  its  promulgation  ;  had 
God  continued  this  inexorable  sentence,  and 
held  man  irreversibly  under  the  doom  which 
he  incurred  ;  since  there  is  in  every  thing  by 
nature  an  indelible  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  consequently  a  love  to  all  things 
that  advance  its  being  and  comply  with  its 
happiness,  and  a  hatred  to  whatsoever  would 
destroy  it :  such  a  remorseless  behaviour  in 
God,  meeting  with  such  a  princij)le  in  man, 
would  of  necessity  have  wrought  m  him  these 
two  things : — 

1.  Horror  of  despair. 

2.  Height  of  malice. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  it  would  have  re- 
duced him  to  horror  of  despair.  When  a  man 
sees  an  omnii)otence  against  him,  and  knows 
that  an  unchangeable  God  has  sworn  his  de- 
struction, nature  must  needs  despond,  all  the 
doors  of  hope,  all  the  aveimes  of  comfort, 
being  stopped  ;  so  that  his  misery  admits  no 
possibility  of  the  least  relief,  no,  not  so  much 
as  of  a  reprieve. 

The  thoughts  dwell,  and  as  it  were  brood, 
upon  those  sad  representations  of  a  punish- 
ment not  to  be  borne,  and  yet  not  to  be 
avoided.   He  knows  the  sin  to  be  committed. 


and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  recalled ;  he 
also  sees  God  implacable,  and  that  therefore  it 
cannot  be  forgiven.  Hereupon  he  throws  up 
all,  and  sinks  under  the  burden. 

lie  id  like  a  man  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ; 
which  way  soever  he  looks,  he  sees  nothing 
but  air  and  water  before  him,  no  land  upon 
which  to  save  or  repose  himself.  And  in  this 
case  we  have  the  verdict  of  Gud  himself, 
(Isa.  Ivii.  16,)  "  That  if  he  should  always  be 
angry,  if  he  should  contend  for  ever,  the 
spirit  would  fail  before  him,  and  the  souls 
which  he  had  made." 

Now,  in  this  condition  of  despair,  man 
would  have  been  utterly  unserviceable  to 
God,  as  being  wholly  incapable  of  those  mo- 
tives by  which  the  creature  is  drawn  to  his 
service. 

For  every  man  is  brought  to  duty,  either  by 
the  engagement  of  some  reward,  some  good 
that  is  to  follow  his  performance ;  but  this 
has  no  influence  upon  Iiim,  who  believes  that 
his  condition  shall  never  be  better ;  or  be 
must  be  moved  to  duty  by  the  fear  of  some 
evil,  that  will  pursue  the  omission  of  it ;  but 
neither  can  this  work  any  thing  upon  him 
who  knows  his  condition  can  never  be  worse. 

Hereupon  he  is  utterly  careless,  obstinately 
regardless  of  his  happiness  or  salvation ;  in- 
asmuch as  no  man  either  does  or  can  seriously 
intend  or  endeavour  what  he  apprehends  an 
impossibility. 

2.  Together  with  this  horror  of  despair  suc- 
ceeds also  height  of  malice.  Grod  indeed  is 
infinitely  amiable  in  himself,  made  up  of  a 
confluence  of  the  most  endearing  perfections  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  him  but  what  is  the  object 
of  love  and  the  allurement  of  desire. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  view  him  here 
by  an  immediate  inspection  of  his  nature,  but 
as  he  reaches  us  by  his  works  and  efiects  ; 
which  as  they  either  gratify  or  afflict  us,  do 
accordingly  move  in  us  suitable  affections  :  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  apprehend  God 
his  irreconcileable  enemy,  and  at  the  same  | 
time  not  to  hate  him.  Whatsoever  is  destruc- 
tive is  also  odious.  What  makes  the  devils 
prosecute  God  with  a  direct  hatred,  but  that 
they  apprehend  their  destruction  remediless  ? 
And  put  man  in  the  same  condition  with 
them,  and  his  malice  will  be  the  same  with 
theirs. 

For  this  is  not  an  affection  that  depends 
upon  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  but  it  strcauis 
from  him  by  a  necessary  egress  of  nature  ;  it 
is  as  unconquerable  as  antipathy.    When  a 
man  sees  a  thing  evil  and  hurtful  to  his  being,  , 
he  hates  it  not  by  choice,  but  by  the  con-  i 
straint  of  his  first  inclinations.   As  it  is  im-  ! 
possible  for  a  man  not  to  disbelieve  what  he  \ 
knows  to  be  false,  so  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  him  not  to  hate  and  abhor  what  he  appre- 
hends to  be  hurtful.   «  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
friendy  and  hate  thy  enemy/'  is  a  principle 
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writ  and  engraven  in  every  heart  by  the  finger 
of  nature.  And  God,  as  a  Creator,  has  put 
that  into  the  heart  of  man  which  will  force 
him  to  hate  God  himself  as  an  enemy. 

Clothe  Grod  with  ven^eance^  arm  him  with 
terror,  and  represent  him  inplaeable,  and  at 
the  same  time  shut  all  the  passages  of  escape, 
by  which  a  g^nilty  person  may  run  from  him, 
and  secure  himself ;  and  you  shall  see,  that, 
with  the  forced  fortitude  of  despair^  he  will 
defy  him,  curse  him,  and  fly  in  bis  face,  and 
roportion  his  hatred,  not  to  the  finiteness  of 
is  own  nature,  but  enlarge  it  to  the  infinity 
df  God's,  whom  he  hates.  In  Revel,  xvi.  11, 
we  read  of  those  who  blasphemed  God,  be- 
eause  of  their  pains  and  their  sores. 

That  God  is  to  be  served,  and  virtue  to  be 
loved  for  themselves,  sequestered  from  all 
Mmsideration  of  advantage  to  the  persons  that 
Id  BO,  is  a  maxim,  I  am  afraid,  more  glorious 
n  the  notion,  than  true  in  the  experiment. 
for  it  is  the  voice  of  human  nature  in  all 
nan's  actions,  **  Who  will  shew  us  any  good  V* 
And  if  a  man  finds  himself  ruined  or  tor- 
Dented,  he  considers  only  the  evil  that  he 
eels,  and  not  the  hand  from  which  it  comes, 
knd  he  hates  as  heartily  for  the  execution, 
whether  his  father  or  the  hangman  be  the 
ixecutioner. 

Now  the  case  standing  thus,  that  Grod 
jdght  not  eternally  lop  off  so  great  and  so 
rorthy  a  part  of  the  creation,  nor  for  ever 
•nave  himself  of  the.  service  of  mankind,  by 
lieping  them,  like  the  devils,  in  eternal  de- 
ance  of  himself,  and  under  a  necessity  of 
bating  an  immortal  soul  and  an  excellent 
■tire^  to  the  dishonours  of  sin  and  the  cer- 
tiaty  of  damnation : 

Ba  was  pleased  to  relax  the  rigours  of  jus- 
i%  and,  after  the  terror  of  the  sentence,  to 
■M  out  the  promulgation  of  pardon ;  not 
amiable  m  itself,  but  made  so  much 
by  the  vicinity  of  destruction. 
Tna  the  darkness  not  only  gives  place,  but 
iM  oommendation  to  the  day  ;  the  norrors  of 
M  night  setting  off  the  returns  of  the  mom- 
mt  Md  despair  itself  quickens  the  relish  and 
Mllani  the  fruition  of  an  after-deliverance. 
men,  therefore,  in  these  words,  we  have 
•iamming  to  himself  the  most  endearing 
MlplloD,  arrayed  with  the  robes  of  mercy, 
li  holding  forth  the  ^Iden  sceptre  of  par- 
m  I  the  terrors  of  majesty  being  swallowed 
>  In  the  iweetness  of  mercy,  and  justice  dis- 
Matiiig  in  the  abyss  of  compasileii. 
The  words  consist  of  these  two  pArts : 
L  A  declaration  of  mercy  in  tMe  words, 
llhm  if  forffiveness  with  thee." 
IL  The  end  of  such  a  declaration,  which  is 
V  and  obedience:  ^ There  is  forgiveness 
^  thee,  that  thon  maveet  be  feared." 
L  We  shall  begin  with  the  former  of  these, 
9ed*e  Ibigiveness  which  beins  here  so 
[Bdlj  attributed  to  God,  certainly  must 


needs  carry  in  it  something  very  great  and 
notable.  And  the  greatness  of  it  we  shall 
dispUy  in  the  consideration  of  these  three 
things : 

f  1.)  The  principle  from  which  it  flowa 
(2.)  The  sins  that  are  the  subject-matter 
of  It. 

(3*)  The  persons  upon  whom  it  shews  and 
lays  out  itself. 

(1.)  For  the  first  of  these,  the  cause  and 
principle  from  which  this  forgiveness  proceeds. 
It  is  from  God*s  H^okIh,  from  the  free,  spon- 
taneous motion  of  his  good  pleasure,  which 
that  we  may  make  out  the  more  clearly,  it 
will  require  something  a  larger  discussion. 

We  must  here  observe  in  the  words  of  the 
text  that  though  some  read  it  condonatio^  — 
for^veness^*'  yet  others  read  it  **  propitiatio," 
which  signifies  ^  atonement and  indeed  the 
Greek  is  tXit^ftcg,  which  signifies  properly 

propitiatio  aut  placatio."  And  so  tne  word 
imports  both  forgiveness  itself,  and  the  cause 
of  it ;  which  is  an  atonement  through  the 
satisfaction  of  a  mediator. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  God 
punishes  sin  freely,  or  by  the  necessity  of  his 
nature  ;  so  that  he  cannot,  by  a  free  act  of 
pardon,  pass  it  over  without  satisfaction. 

And  here  the  question  is  not  concerning 
God  as  he  lies  under  the  present  obligation 
of  his  own  decree  and  word,  by  which  he  has 
positively  declared  that  he  will  not  acquit  the 

eQilty  without  satisfaction  ;  for  this  enga^ 
im  to  do  so  upon  the  score  of  his  veracity. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  God,  considered 
barely  in  his  nature,  without  any  engage- 
ment from  his  own  word  or  decree,  but 
merely  by  virtue  of  his  justice,  be  so  forced 
to  punish  sin,  that,  without  the  interposal  of 
a  satisfaction,  he  cannot  pardon  it ;  or  whether 
the  exercise  of  his  justice  be  so  free,  that,  by 
his  absolute  prerogative,  he  may  pardon  it 
without  any  atonement. 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides :  but 
the  best  of  the  school-divines,  and  the  greatest 
masters  of  controversy,  so  assert  God's  justice, 
as  also  to  maintain  his  prerogative,  by  which 
he  may  at  his  pleasure  either  punish,  or, 
without  satisfaction,  pardon  the  sinner. 

And  for  this,  amongst  many  other  reasons, 
these  may  be  given : 

1.  If  it  be  free  to  God  to  remit  the  >]egrees 
of  punishmenli  then  it  must  be  free  for  him 
also  to  remit  the  whole  punishment.  But 
the  former  all  grant,  and  tne  consequence  is 
evident,  because  every  degree  it  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  whole ;  and  justice  not  only 
exacts  punishment,  but  exacts  it  also  in  the 
very  utmost  degree :  so  that  if  God  may  dis- 
pense with  one,  he  may  by  the  same  reason 
dispense  with  the  other. 

2.  If  God  could  shew  the  highest  act  of 
mercy  to  the  sinner,  before  any  satisfaction 
was  given  him,  then  he  might  also  pardon 
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siu  without  it.  The  consequence  is  clear, 
because  the  highest  act  of  mercy  (if  any  thing) 
is  sufficient  for  the  pardon  of  sin  :  and  that 
he  could  do  the  former  is  evident  from  this, 
that  God  first  found  out  and  provided  a  satis- 
faction for  the  sin  of  man,  than  which  there 
could  not  bo  a  hif[ber  instance  of  his  love  and 
mercy.  Nay,  it  is  greater  goodness,  upon  his 
own  free  motion  to  provide  the  sinner  with  a 
satisfaction,  than  to  pardon  his  sins,  that 
satisfaction  being  made. 

3.  If  God  punished  sin  by  a  necessary 
egress  of  his  justice,  then  he  must  punish  it 
to  the  utmost  that  justice  re<niire8,  and  the 
utmost  that  the  sin  deserves,  ^ut  this  is  evi- 
dently false ;  so  every  man,  upon  the  com- 
mission of  his  sin,  without  any  dmy  or  respite, 
must  immediately  be  damned.   The  reason 
;  is,  because  sin  deserves,  that  immediately,  and 
:  upon  the  very  first  moment  after  its  commis- 
\  sion,  execution  be  done  upon  the  sinner. 
I     4.  Add  to  this,  in  the  fourth  place,  that 
!  our  sins  are  debts ;  but  every  creditor  has 
I  absolute  and  free  power,  without  any  pay- 
ment being  made,  to  remit  the  debt,  and  dis- 
charge the  debtor. 

Besides,  God  being  absolute  sovereign,  has 
power  over  his  own  law,  to  pardon  any  breach 
I  or  violation  of  it.  Neither  as  a  governor  is  he 
bound  to  see  the  injury  done  to  the  commu- 
nity by  the  sin  revenged  by  the  punishment. 
For  though  earthly  governors  are  obliged  to 
this,  yet  God  is  not,  because  he  is  not,  as  they 
are,  only  a  trustee,  but  also  the  proprietor  of 
all  things  under  his  government ;  so  that 
there  is  no  right  of  community  distinct  from 
bis  own.  For,  as  both  the  schoolmen  and 
civilians  most  truly  affirm,  "  in  Deo  sunt  jura 
omnia."  And  then  nature  asserts  this  freedom 
to  every  one,  that  he  may  quit  and  recede 
from  his  own  right :  for  indeed  he  is  sole  and 
absolute  lord  and  owner  of  it. 

And  thus  I  have  proved  God's  natural  free- 
dom, either  in  punishing  or  forgiving  sin  ; 
but  yet,  as  to  the  economy  of  G^'s  present 
proceedings,  we  must  know,  that  God,  by  his 
own  word  and  decree,  having  tied  up  his 
liberty,  he  cannot  now  forgive  sin  without  a 
satisfaction.  And  therefore,  according  to  the 
various  readings  of  the  text,  propitiatio  must 
go  before  condonaHo ;  and  there  must  be 
atonement  before  there  can  be  fargiventu. 

But  now  there  is  a  sect  of  roefi  who  peremp- 
torily deny,  that  Christ  satisfied  God*s  justice 
for  the  sins  of  men  :  and,  amongst  other  argu- 
ments, much  insist  upon  this,  that  God  is  said 
freely  to  have  forgave  us  our  sins.  And  they 
say,  that  a  free  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  a  satis- 
faction for  sin,  are  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as 
one  excludes  the  other :  for  no  man  can  be 
said  freely  to  remit,  or  pardon  a  debt,  when 
the  debtor,  either  by  himself  or  his  surety, 
has  made  him  full  payment. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 


the  reconcilement  of  these  two  is  not  so  eas^ 
as  some  majr  imagine.   But  all  that  either  is  ', 
or  can  be  said  in  this  matter  amounts  to  this :  ' 
That  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  is  not  totally 
and  in  every  respect  a  free  pardon  and  remis- 
sion.  But  only  in  respect  oi  those  from  whom 
this  satisfaction  is  not  in  their  own  persons  . 
exacted  ;  now,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  nothing  | 
to  God*s  justice  for  their  discharge,  it  is  a  free  . 
remission  to  them. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  | 
free  remission,  since,  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
payment,  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be  made  by 
a  man  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the  person  of 
his  surety :  to  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  so, 
when  a  man  provides  himself  of  a  surety,  and 
by  his  own  means  procures  the  payment. 
But  here,  since  God  freely  of  himself,  and  by 
his  own  contrivance,  provides  a  surety  fur 
man,  all  that  is  done  or  paid  by  that  surety  is 
in  respect  of  man  a  free  remission.  In  short, 
when  the  creditor  provides  himself  of  a  pay- 
ment, witliout  the  least  recourse  or  trouble  to 
the  debtor  ;  it  is  as  to  the  debtor  a  free  abso- 
lution, at  least  equivalent  to  it. 

And  therefore,  though  God,  in  the  pardon 
of  sin,  would  so  fairly  comport  with  all  his 
attributes,  as  to  do  it  without  injury  or  detri- 
ment to  his  justice  ;  yet  even  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  that,  he  shews  forth  the  glory  of  his  ! 
other  attribute,  his  mercy,  in  these  two  re- 
spects :  — 

First,  in  the  relaxation  of  the  law,  which 
r<?quired  of  every  sinner  a  satisfaction  in  his 
own  person.  It  did  not  only  denounce  death 
to  sin,  but  it  ran  thus  :  "  The  soul  that  sin- 
neth  shall  die,  and  every  man  shall  bear  his 
own  sin."  But  then  God,  by  the  prerogative 
of  his  mercy,  was  pleased  to  transfer  the  obli- 
gation, and  to  receive  satisf^M^tion  from  a 
surety.  This  was  the  first  great  instance  of 
mercy. 

The  second  was,  that  as  he  was  pleased  to 
be  satisfied  by  a  surety,  so  (as  I  have  already 
shewn)  he  himself  found  and  provided  this 
surety. 

And  certainly  this  was  a  glorious  and  un- 
speakable piece  of  mercy,  a  thing  beseeming 
an  infinite  goodness. 

For  put  the  case ;  When  man  had  sinned, 
and  upon  that  sin  stood  obnoxious  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  and  the  fatal  stroke  of  God's 
vindictive  justice  :  had  God  stood  forth,  and 
according  to  the  first  degree  of  merc^  made 
this  agreement  and  capitulation  with  the 
sinner ;  and  told  him,  tnat  notwithstanding 
he  had  broke  the  law,  afi^ronted  his  justice, 
and  80  became  liable  to  death,  the  punish- 
ment that  the  law  awards  to  all  transgressors, 
and  that  in  their  own  persons  :  yet  out  of  his 
free  goodness  he  would  recede  from  the  rijp^our 
of  that  law,  and  accept  of  a  satisfaction  n-oni 
the  hands  of  a  surety.  And  therefore,  if  he 
should  provide  such  an  one,  he  should  be  dis- 
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charged  ;  otherwise  he  must  expect  to  lie 
under  the  execution  of  that  inexorable  sen- 
tence. 

What  would  man  have  done  in  this  case  ? 
Here  was  mercy  indeed,  but  infinitely  short 
of  his  necessity.  What  should  he  do,  whither 
should  he  go  for  some  to  bail  him,  much  more 
to  rescue  and  save  him  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  the  severity  of  his  judge  t 

As  for  any  thing  that  he  could  do  himself, 
he  could  never  be  able  to  bribe  or  buv  off  an 
infinite  justice.  **  Should  he  come  before  God 
with  burnt-offerings,  with  thousands  of  rams, 
or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Should 
he  pye  his  first-bom  for  his  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul  T  Why 
yet  all  this  would  be  as  short  of  satisfaction, 
«8  it  is  of  infinity. 

He  must  therefore  be  forced  to  look  abroad, 
ttnd  implore  aid  from  some  others  ;  but  from 
men  he  could  have  none :  for  as  it  is  in 
Pttilm  xlix.  7,  None  of  them  can  by  any 
means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a 
ransom  for  him." 

No  creature  had  such  an  overplus  of  right- 
eousness, as  to  lay  it  out  for  another,  lest,  as 
the  wise  virgins  said  to  the  foolish,  in  Matt. 
XXV.  9,  "  they  have  not  enough  for  them- 
selves." For  all  that  they  have  is  required 
of  them  ;  and  so  being  due  from  themselves, 
they  could  not  produce  it  to  merit  for  another. 

It  would  have  passed  the  wisdom  of  men 
tad  angels,  to  have  found  out  a  mediator 
that  might  have  paid  the  full  debt  to  God*s 

eltice.  For  could  any  created  invention 
ve  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  fetched  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God  out  of  his  father's 
botom? 

Could  a  finite  understanding  have  contrived, 
umHi  less  brought  about  the  incarnation  of  a 
Deity  t  clothed  the  Almighty  with  flesh  and 
blood  ?  and  abased  the  King  of  kings  to  the 
tann  of  a  servant  ? 

Ccmld  we  ever  have  thought  of  such  a 
nediator,  as  might  be  both  man,  to  enable 
Um  to  suffer  for  us,  and  also  Grod,  to  give  an 
bDiiiite  value  to  his  sufferings  ?  as  might  have 
i  -Imman  nature  to  undergo  God's  wrath, 
md  also  a  divine,  to  keep  him  from  sinking 
BMler  it.  Such  an  one  as  might  not  only  by 
Ai  passive  obedience  loose  the  bands  of  deuth, 
HMlreBcue  us  from  hell,  but  also  by  his  active 
Ighteousness  entitle  us  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

^Moredly  none  but  God,  whose  wisdom 
ins  M  immense  as  his  mercy,  could  have 
(omd  out  such  a  miraculous,  stupendous 
Mam  of  our  redemption. 

Bttt  now,  since  Grod  has  been  pleased  to 
iHeff  bis  injured  justice,  shall  we  therefore 
ipbrmid  and  detract  from  the  freedom  of  his 
nersy?  Cannot  he  vindicate  one  attribute, 
rithout  eclipsing  the  glory  of  another  ? 

See  how  the  whole  Scripture  almost  sets 
brth  and  commends  to  us  Grod's  mercy  and 


forgiveness,  under  this  one  endearing  property 
of  Its  freedom.  In  Rom.  iii.  24,  we  are  said 
to  be  justified  freelv  by  his  ^puce."  Ephes. 
i.  7>  we  are  said  to  nave  received  forgiveness 
of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace." 
And  in  Matthew  xviil.  in  the  parable  where 
the  servant  is  brought  in  unable  to  pay  a 
vast  sum,  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
lord,  it  is  said  in  the  27th  verse,  that  ''  his 
lord,  being  moved  with  mere  compassion, 
loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 

And  in  Isaiah,  Iv.  1,  where  the  graces  and 
spiritual  benefits  which  God  confers  upon  his 
saints  are  set  forth  by  wine  and  milk,  and 
men  are  called  upon  to  buy  them,  yet  it  is  by 
a  strange  and  a  new  way  of  purchase ;  Come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  with- 
out price."  Now  if  his  very  selling  be  so  free, 
what  then  must  be  his  gift  i 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thinff,  in  whicli 
the  ^eatness  of  God's  merer  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  shines  forth  ;  that  the  principle  of  it  is 
his  own  free  inclination  ;  that  no  impulsive 
cause  from  without  engages  and  induces  him 
to  it  by  any  external  impression.  There  can 
be  no  other  reason  assigned  why  God  is  mer- 
ciful, but  b^use  he  will  be  merciful.  His 
mercy  is  like  a  fountain,  which,  though  it 
flows  freely  and  continually,  yet  there  is  no 
other  cause  of  its  flowing  but  its  own  fulness. 

(2.^  The  second  thing  from  which  we  are 
to  taxe  an  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  this 
forgiveness,  is  the  sins  that  are  remitted. 

Now  the  greatness  of  a  pardon,  as  it  relates 
to  the  sins  and  offences  that  are  forgiven  by 
it,  is  advanced  according  as  they  are  heightened 
by  these  two  properties  : 

1.  Number. 

2.  Greatness. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  they  so  &r  partake 
of  this  property  of  number,  till  they  even 
contradict  it,  and  become  numberless.  David, 
who  was  none  of  the  greatest  sinners,  yet 
finds  the  account  of  his  sin  in  Psalm  xl.  12, 
to  amount  *'  to  more  than  the  hairs  of  his 
head and  certainly  that  is  more  than  the 
head  itself  can  number. 

In  Matthew,  xviii.  22,  we  shall  find  our 
Saviour  stretching  a  human  forgiveness  to 
an  offence  ''seventy-seven  times  repeated." 
And  certainly  then  the  pardons  that  issue 
from  an  infinite  mercy  must  needs  keep  the 
distance  of  a  suitable  proportion. 

And  truly,  if  we  come  to  compute  the 
number  and  to  audit  the  account  of  our  sins, 
from  Gen.  vi.  5,  where  "the  thoup;hts  of 
man's  heart"  are  avouched  to  be  "  evil,'*  and 
•*  only  evil,  and  that  continually  the  sum- 
total  must  swell  to  such  a  vast,  enormous 
multitude,  that  none  can  number  them  but 
the  same  infinite  €rod  that  forgives  them. 

In  Proverbs,  xxiv.  16,  "  the  justest  man 
living  falls  seven  times  a-da^,"  a  small  pro- 
portion compared  to  the  licentiousness  of 
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some  sinners,  who  lash  forth  into  criminal 
acts  every  moment.  Yet  to  what  a  high 
reckoning  will  even  this  small  proportion 
grow  in  the  space  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
the  common  period  of  man*s  life ! 

Yet  when  God  comes  to  forgive,  he  cancels 
the  entire  bill,  and  by  one  act  of  grace  dashes 

i  the  whole  handwriting  that  is  against  us. 

I  The  soul  of  man  is  naturally  restless,  always 
doing  something,  whether  in  the  retirements 
of  thought  and  desire,  or  upon  the  open  stage 

'  of  practice  ;  and  where  the  heart  is  unsancti- 
fied,  unrenewed  by  grace,  (as  in  most  men  in 

i  the  world  it  is,  for  some  considerable  part  of 
their  lives,)  there,  so  long  as  the  soul  is  doing. 
It  is  doin^  evil ;  and  that  natural  activity  of 
the  mind  is  as  sinful  as  it  is  restless. 

I  There  is  a  tinder  of  concupiscence  in  all  our 
natures,  apt  to  catch  at  every  spark  that  is 
struck  from  sinful  objects.  And  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  these,  so  that  the  constant 
emissions  of  the  one,  falling  upon  the  ready 

,  receptions  of  the  other,  must  needs  make  the 
flame  continual. 

Now,  where  the  faculty  of  sinning  is  rest- 
less, the  opportunities  to  draw  it  forth  per- 
petual, must  not  the  sinful  actions  flowing 

I  from  that  faculty  needs  be  innumerable? 
If  there  be  a  fire  burning,  and  a  bellows 

1  always  blowing,  certainly  the  sparks  flying 
from  it  will  be  numberless. 

We  may  be  able  to  "  number  our  days," 
but  not  the  sins  committed  in  those  days. 
This  would  baflle  all  our  arithmetic,  all  our 
ciphers,  and  arts  of  computation.  And  I  am 
a/raid  that  we  should  stand  at  an  infinite, 
eternal  distance  from  forgiveness,  if  God 
should  promise  to  forgive  us  our  sins  only 
upon  this  condition,  that  we  should  first 
reckon  them. 

But  now,  must  not  that  forgiveness  needs 
be  glorious,  which  rises  not  only  to  the  remis- 
sion of  talents,  but  of  ten  thousand  talents  ? 
that  multiplies  itself  beyond  what  is  number- 
less ?  that  even  outdoes  our  thoughts  and  out- 
runs our  desires  ? 

We  may  well  fall  in  our  expressions  of  it. 
But  surely,  when  our  sins  are  for  number 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the  stars  of 
heaven  ;  the  mercy  that  forgives  them  must 
needs  be  deeper  than  the  one,  and  higher 
than  the  other. 

2.  The  second  property  of  sins  that  heightens 
their  forgiveness  is  their  greatness.  We  have 
compared  them  to  stars  for  number,  and  they 
may  equal  them  also  for  magnitude. 

We  have  them  painted  out  to  us  in  their 
colours,  (Isaiah,  i.  18,)  with  a  crimson 
tincture"  and  a  scarlet  dye  with  a  redness 
and  a  blushing ;  sin  thus  wearing  the  colour 
of  shame.  Yet  in  the  same  verse  we  have 
"forgiveness,"  changing  their  hue  to  the 
whiteness  of  snow  and  the  innocence  of  wool. 
There  is  not  usaally  any  thing  more  pro- 


voking, or  so  hardly  pardoned,  as  the  con-  j 
tumely  of  words,  and  reviling  language  ;  and  | 
yet  we  have  the  divine  mercy  enlarging  itself,  I 
even  to  a  total  remission  of  this  in  Matthew 
xii.  31,  "  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  except  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost."   Now,  blas- 
phemy touches  God  in  his  honour,  that  is,  in 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  in  that  of  which  he  is 
jealous,  and  in  which  he  admits  of  no  rival. 
And  when  God  will  put  up  such  blows  at  our 
hands,  such  affronts,  and  such  wounds  inflicted 
upon  his  good  name  ;  it  is  a  pardon  peculiar 
to  a  divine  nature,  and  which  men  may  enjoy 
indeed,  but  seldom  imitate. 

Again,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  we  have  a  muster- 
roll  of  as  vile  sinners  as  sin  could  make,  or 
hell  receive :  "  Fornicators,  idolaters,  adul- 
terers, thieves,  covetous,  drunkards,  extor- 
tioners." And  yet  the  rear  of  all  brought  up 
with  this  in  the  11th  verse,  "  And  such  were 
some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified." 

And  if  so,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
also  pardoned  ;  for  grace  never  purifies,  but 
where  it  also  pardons.   Sanctincatiou  and  ; 
justification  are  inseparable. 

Now,  one  would  think  that  a  milder  punish- 
ment were  a  sufficient  act  of  favour  to  such 
notorious  criminals ;  and  that  a  mitigation  , 
might  pass  for  a  pardon,  where  the  sin  seems  i 
too  great  for  a  total  absolution.  | 

Yet,  as  if  God  seemed  to  take  advantage  . 
from  our  baseness,  and  by  his  providence  per-  i 
mitted  men  to  be  such  wretched  sinners,  that  ' 
they  might  be  fit  materials  for  an  infinite  '. 
compassion,  he  passes  over  all,  receives  them  j 
into  favour,  and  by  his  pardon  makes  them  | 
as  free  as  those  who  never  needed  pardon  ; 
thus  considering,  not  what  was  fit  for  them 
to  obtain,  but  what  was  glorious  for  himself 
to  do. 

But  now  farther  to  demonstrate  the  great- 
ness of  the  sins  which  God  remits,  we  must  | 
take  the  dimensions  of  them  from  the  great- 
ness of  their  object,  which  is  no  less  than  an  | 
infinite  majesty,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  i 
glorious  maker  and  governor  of  all  things. 
And  every  affront  to  a  king  ^reatens  and  en- 
larges, according  to  the  condition  of  the  person 
that  is  offended ;  a  blow  given  to  majesty,  an 
Injury  done  to  the  throne.  It  is  presently 
stampt  with  a  new  superscription  :  every 
offence  is  treason,  and  every  stubbornness 
becomes  rebellion. 

Take  in  also  the  aggravations  of  the  sin, 
that  it  was  affalust  the  endearments  of  a  crea- 
ture, against  him  that  gave  the  sinner  a  being, 
brought  him  out  of  nothing,  gave  him  life  and 
reason,  a  rational  soul,  and  a  free  will ;  yea, 
to  whom  the  sinner  is  beholden,  even  for  this, 
that  he  is  able  to  sin  against  him. 

But  this  Is  not  all :  it  is  also  against  the 
more  obliging  relation  of  a  preserver ;  against 
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I  him,  who  contiDned  and  upheld  that  being, 
that  he  might  have  took  in  forfeit  for  the 
breach  of  his  law  :  a^inst  him  that  causes 
his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain  to  fill  npon  his 
professed  enemies ;  that  sows  their  fields  with 

Sity,  and  spreads  their  tables  with  abun- 
ce ;  and  retoms  them  one  increase  for 
another,  the  increase  of  blessing  for  the  In- 
crease of  sin. 

So  that  now  every  sin  which  is  committed 
by  man,  pats  on  the  nature  of  that  quality 
which  comprehends  in  it  all  other  instances 
of  baseness,  which  is  in^titnde.  And  if  the 
sin  be  so  great,  the  forgiveness  must  needs  be 
proportionable. 

.  And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing,  in 
which  is  displayed  to  us  the  largeness  of  G<>d's 
pardoning  mercy  :  namely,  the  number  and 
greatness  of  the  sins  pardoned  by  it. 

(3.)  The  third  thing  in  which  it  appears  is, 
the  persons  on  whom  this  pardon  is  conferred, 
who  are  men  ;  that  is,  very  worthless  and 
inconsiderable  creatures,  in  comparison  of 
those  to  whom  the  same  pardon  is  denied. 

Those  excellent  and  glorious  spirits  the 
angels,  they  fell  without  recovery :  those 
glistering  sons  of  the  morning,  those  more 
Tirely  representations  of  the  divine  nature, 
they  are  set  under  a  perpetual  night,  never 
to  rise  and  return  again  to  their  former  lustre. 
As  it  is  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  ;  "  They  are  reserved  under  everlasting 
ehains  of  darkness,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  And  in  Heb.  ii.  16,  Christ  took 
not  upon  him  the  nature  of  angels,  to  be  a 
mediator  for  them  ;  but  he  took  upon  him  the 
•eed  of  Abraham." 

Now  that  God  should  pass  over  the  glory  of 
the  creation,  and  cast  the  skirt  of  his  nardon- 
iDff  mercy  upon  poor  vile  creatures,  that  lay 
wSUowing  in  their  blood,  to  the  loathing  of 
iMr  persons ;  that  he  should  prefer  dust 
■adMnes"  before  ''principalities and  powers 
ind  choose  "  vessels  of  honour"  out  of  the 
bwitt  objects  of  contempt :  this  is  an  act  of 
ionjiTeness,  mixed  of  mercy  and  prerogative, 
md  of  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  but 
good  pleasure  of  him  who  works  all  things 
HOoiding  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

It  is  as  if  a  man  should  pass  over  and  trample 
ipoD  pearls,  and  in  the  meantime  stoop  down 
t»  like  up  pins  :  for  the  distance  of  the  angel i- 
■1  aod  the  human  nature  is  as  great,  and 
tbeir  perfections  fiill  under  the  same  dispro- 
portion. 

Ctrtainly,  God  could  not  intend  the  ad- 
motment  of  his  service  in  this  unequal  pro- 
Mtding;  for  correspondent  to  the  creature's 
ibffitiei^  such  will  be  the  measure  of  his 
Mfrloe.  And  could  the  narrow  compass  of 
ivman  wit  and  power  do  as  much  for  God  as 
iho  aetlTity  and  mtellectuals  of  an  angel,  who 
md  oooe  of  these  clogs  of  flesh  and  blood  to 
Stuf  their  fervoors^  and  to  ulaek  their  devo- 
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tions,  God  would  have  been  served  without 
lassitude  or  weariness :  for  as  it  is  in  Psalm 
civ.  4,  he  has  made  those  ministering  spirits 
a  fluning  fire ;  and  therefore  they  can  be  no 
more  weary  of  servins  him,  than  a  fire  can  be 
weary  with  burning." 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  this  difierenoe  of 
God*8  dealing  with  men  and  angels  is  entirely 
from  the  di&rences  of  his  own  purposes,  by  . 
which  he  was  pleased  to  design  mercy  for  one,  { 
and  to  deny  it  to  the  other ;  and  since  he  was 
free  to  have  denied  it,  it  enhances  the  kind- 
ness of  the  gift. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  gene- 
ral part  of  the  text,  namely,  the  declaration 
of  the  divine  forgiveness  ;  the  greatness  and 
latitude  of  which  we  have  laid  open,  from 
those  three  several  respects  and  considera- 
tions, by  which  all  pardons  are  to  be  mea- 
sured. 

II.  Pa5ts  we  now,  therefore,  to  the  second 
part  of  the  words,  the  end  and  design  of  this 
forgiveness,  the  fear  of  God :  there  is  for- 
giveness with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be 
feared." 

In  which  we  are  to  do  these  two  thmp 

1st,  To  shew  what  that  fear  is,  which  is 
here  intended. 

2dl  V,  To  shew  what  there  is  in  this  forgiTe- 
ness,  by  way  of  reason  or  argument,  to  enforce  \ 
this  fear.  1 

For  the  first  of  these,  we  must  distingnish 
of  a  double  fear. 

1.  An  anxious,  distracting,  amszin^  fear ;  ' 
in  respect  of  which,  Moses  upon  the  sight  of 
God,  m  the  terrible  and  fiery  promulgation  of  , 
the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  in  Heb.  xii.  21,  > 
said,  "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  tremble.**   In  : 
respect  of  this  also,  David  says,  in  Psalm  j 
cxix.  120,  "  I  am  afnid  of  thy  judgments."  : 
Such  an  one  also  was  it  that  possessed  Christ 
in  his  agony,  and  in  the  time  of  his  derelio-  | 
tion,  when  he  cried  out  upon  the  cross,  (Matt.  ; 
xxvii.  46,)  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  V    In  short,  it  is  such  a 
kind  of  fear  as  possesses  those  who  lie  under 
the  tortures  of  a  guilty,  troubled  conscience  ; 
such  an  one  into  which  is  infused  all  the 
malignity  of  this  afflicting  passion.    It  is 
the  first-fruits  of  despair,  and  may,  with 
more  significance,  be  called  horror  and  dis- 
traction. 

Now  this  cannot  be  the  fear  intended  in 
the  words  ;  for  the  motive  of  this  cannot  be 
forgiveness,  but  the  divine  wrath  and  anger. 
Besides,  the  proper  effect  of  this  fear  is  not 
duty,  but  despair  ;  not  obedience,  but  affri^ht- 
ment ;  not  an  adherence  to  God,  but  a  flight 
and  a  departure  from  him.  But  now  we  shall 
presently  shew,  that  the  fear  spoken  of  in 
the  words,  is  to  be  a  sovereign  means  of  duty, 
an  argument  of  piety,  and  an  instrument  of 
obedience. 

2.  There  is  a  slavish  and  servile  fear ;  such 
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an  one  as,  (Rom.  viii.  15,)  is  called  the  spirit 
of  bondage  and  in  respect  of  which,  John 
says,  (1  John,  iv.  18,)  that  "  he  that  fears  is 
not  perfect and  in  the  same  verse,  that 

love  casts  out  fear."  As,  on  the  contrary, 
where  this  fear  is  predominant,  it  expels  and 
casts  out  love  :  for  there  is  so  direct  a  contra- 
riety between  these  two  affections,  that  the 
increase  of  one  is  always  built  upon  the  de- 
crease of  the  other.  And  indeed  fear,  for  the 
roost  part,  is  the  cause  of  hatred,  but  always 
the  concomitant. 

Now  this  cannot  be  the  fear  that  is  meant 
in  the  text ;  for  God  hates  that  his  service 
should  proceed  from  this  principle.  Fear 
properly,  both  in  a  natural  and  a  spiritual 
sense,  contracts  the  heart :  but  it  must  be  an 

enlarged  heart,  that  runs  the  ways  of  God*s 
commandments."  Fear  ties  up  the  spirits, 
checks  the  free<lom,  and  dulls  the  motion  of  a 
more  active  devotion. 

3.  And  lastly;  therefore  there  is  a  filial, 
reverential  fear,  such  an  one  as  is  enlivened 
with  a  principle  of  love,  quickened  and  acted 
with  that  contrary  affection,  that  is  in  Romans, 
viii.  15,  styled  "  the  spirit  of  adoption." 

Now  there  is  this  difference  between  these 
three  sorts  of  fear  ;  that  the  first  is  properly 
the  fear  of  a  malefactor,  the  second  oi  a  slave, 
and  this  last  of  a  son. 

Which  is  that  alone  that  is  designed  in 
these  words  ;  and  indeed  there  is  good  reason 
that  God  should  require  it,  since  he  intends 
to  turn  all  his  servants  into  sons.  And  is  it 
not  equal  to  require  a  son*s  affection,  where 
he  resolves  to  bestow  a  son's  inheritance? 

Besides,  this  affection  is  of  all  others  the 
most  sedulous,  diligent,  and  serviceable,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary  signi- 
ficance in  those  words,  (Mai.  iii.  17»)  where 
God  is  said  to  spare  and  pity  those  that  fear 
him,  as  a  man  spareth  his  son  that  serveth 
him."  There  is  a  ffreat  deal  of  difl«rence 
between  the  service  oi  a  son,  and  of  a  slave  or 
hireling  ;  it  is  done  with  more  accurateness, 
more  concernment  and  activity. 

.  And  if  we  consider  well  the  scope  of  the 
words,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  word 
/ear  is  used  here  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause 
for  the  effect,  and  signifies  rather  that  obedi- 
ence which  is  the  effect  and  product  of  this 
fear ;  God  therefore  manifesting  his  forgiveness, 
that  he  may  gain  the  creature's  service  and 
obedience. 

For  it  is  this  only  that  God  r^rds,  this 
alone,  by  which  the  creature  owns  and  con- 
fesses his  homage  and  subjection  to  his  Maker. 
All  other  pretences  vanish  into  air  and  no- 
thing, as  being  neither  available  to 
glory  nor  mau*s  salvation. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  of  what  stamp, 
what  kind,  that  fear  is,  which  is  intended  m 
the  words.    It  is  such  an  one  as  is  qualified 
j  with  a  prevailing  mixture  of  love ;  such  an 
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one  as  does  not  shake,  but  settle  the  sonl ; 
not  terrifv,  but  compose  tho  mind.  And 
lastly,  it  IS  such  an  one  as  does  not  cramp 
and  restrain  our  operative  faculties;  but 
shines  in  duty,  and  displays  itself  in  perfor- 
mance. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  the  fear  is  that 
stands  mentioned  in  the  text ; 

2dly,  I  come  now  to  the  second  thing  pro-  ' 
posed,  which  is  to  shew,  how  God's  forgive- 
ness may  be  an  argument  to  enforce  this  fear. 
And  it  does  it  in  these  two  respects: 

(1.)  Because  the  neglect  of  the  fear  of  God, 
upon  supposal  that  he  has  forgiven  us  our 
sins,  is  highly  disingenuous. 

Forgiveness  is  an  after-game  of  mercjr ;  a 
thing  that  the  first  rigours  of  the  law  neither  . 
knew  nor  admitted.    It  stood  upon  the  nar- 
row precipice  of  exact  obedience  or  certain  ! 
damnation.    It  was  all  severity,  without  the  ; 
least  allay  of  mercy.   It  was  a  thunder  with-  , 
out  lightning.  Mercy  was  a  miracle  that  Moses 
never  shewed  ;  and  pardon,  an  absurdity  in 
the  documents  of  mount  Sinai. 

But  man  not  beinff  able  to  come  up  to  the  i 
command,  the  RentTe  compliances  of  mercy  , 
were  pleased  to  brinff  down  the  command  to 
us,  and  to  lUlow  t3julam  post  naufra^um^ 
repentance  and  forgiveness  to  stand  in  the  I 
breach,  and  to  supply  the  impossibilities  of  j 
indefective  obedience. 

But  shall  we  now  turn  our  table  into  a 
snare,  and  offend  because  we  may  be  forgiven, 
and  so  make  the  sinner's  asylum  an  argument 
for  the  sin?  Shall  we  kick  at  our  father's 
bowels,  only  because  they  can  relent  ?  ; 

This  is  impiety  heightened  into  inhumanitv,  | 
such  a  behaviour  as  even  good-nature  would 
detest  between  man  and  man,  in  which  wo  , 
treat  our  Redeemer  below  the  endearments  of  j 
a  friend.  | 

The  sum  of  all  must  be  this :  Had  not  God 
been  merciful,  ho  had  not  been  dishonoured  ; 
and  sin  had  not  abounded,  but  by  the  anti- 
peristasis  of  grace.  Pardon  is  made  a  decoy  | 
to  the  crime,  and  a  possibility  to  be  saved 
trepans  into  a  certainty  of  being  damned.  | 

(2.)  The  second  reason  is,  because  the 
neglect  of  God's  fear  upon  the  account  of  his 
forgiveness,  besides  the  disingeouity  of  it,  is 
also  most  provoking  and  dangerous. 

There  is  nothing  that  any  person  disgusts  I 
with  so  keen  and  tender  a  resentment,  as  the 
rejections  of  his  love,  and  the  abuse  of  his 
favour. 

There  is  something  in  God's  greatness, 
majesty,  and  justice,  that  may  indeed  terrify 
aod  command,  but  it  cannot  endear :  but  the 
caresses  of  love  and  pardon  should  make  a 
closer  insinuation,  and  attract  the  very  heart; 
whereas  the  other  perhaps  only  tie  the  hands. 

Justl  V  therefore  does  God's  jealousy  bum 
where  his  love  is  despised ;  and  one  flame 
kindle,  to  revenge  the  contempt  of  another. 
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Because  God  has  shewn  himself  so  much  a 
father,  shall  he  therefore  cease  to  be  a  master? 
Sliall  his  condescensions  to  us  take  away  oar 
honour  to  him? 

Truly,  he  that  sins  against  the  first  Mosaieal 
dispensation  of  an  inflexible  law,  and  he  that 
takes  heart  to  ofiend  because  of  the  gracious 
allowances  of  forgiveness  and  restoration, 
differ  as  much  as  he  who  sins  against  a 
prince's  justice,  and  he  who  sins  against  his 
acts  of  indemnity. 

The  economy  of  6od*s  attributes  is  such, 
that  from  some  of  them  we  may  appeal  to 
others ;  but  there  are  some  again,  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal.  As  when  the  divine 
power  and  justice  threatens  us,  there  is  yet  a 
refuge  in  his  mercy  ;  but  he  that  is  bankrupt 
npou  the  score  of  merc^,  has  no  other  relief 
to  rest  upon.  He  has  siimed  against  his  last 
remedv :  he  has  poisoned  himself  with  a 
cordial :  he  has  stumbled  at  that  stone  upon 
which  he  should  have  built.  When  compas- 
sion condemns  us,  who  shall  be  our  advocate? 

Now  from  the  words  hitherto  discussed,  we 
may  make  these  two  deductions: 

1.  We  may  learn  hence  the  different  nature 
of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  from  all  other 
kingdoms  in  the  world  ;  and  that  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  external  administration  of  it, 
that  it  is  not  bolstered  out  with  pomp  and 
shew,  and  other  little  assistances  or  grandeur 
and  secular  artifice ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of 
that  which  is  the  main  instrument  and  hinge 
of  government  and  subjection,  the  fear  of  the 
•ii^ect. 

Where  there  is  no  fear,  there  can  be  no 
nrremment,  that  is  certain.  But  how  does 
Christ  work  this  ?  Why,  not  hy  the  rack, 
the  prison,  or  the  sword  of  justice,  but  by 
new,  strange,  and  supernatural  methods  of 
pardon  and  compassion.  His  goodness  shall 
nnd  our  hands;  and  his  very  forgivenesses 
•hall  make  us  fearful  to  ofiend. 

But  how  incongruous  an  argument  would 
this  be  to  an  earthly  potentate,  There  is 
forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be 
fenradf  Who  ever  was  formidable  for  his 
pardons?  And  who  ever  was  great  and 
•eeare,  that  was  not  formidable? 

Soeh  is  the  baseness  of  men,  that  from  im- 
Mmity  they  take  occasion  rather  to  insult 
nil  to  obey  ;  and  being  forgiven,  look  upon 
their  prince's  fora;ivenes8  rather  as  a  spoil  ex- 
lortecl  from  his  &r,  than  as  a  favour  issuing 
tnm  his  goodness. 

Guilt  is  eternally  suspicious ;  and  suspicion, 
Ofon  after  a  pardon,  will  be  still  standing 
mpmn  its  guard,  still  in  a  posture  of  defence  ; 
Btilher  will  it  ever  think  itself  sufiiciently 
dotaded,  till  it  has  ruined  and  removed  the 
faijored  person,  whom  its  own  unworthiness 
mtkm  it  fear.  He  that  receives  an  injury 
BMJ  pardon  it ;  but  he  that  first  does  the 
injary  it  irreconcileable. 


But  how  comes  Christ  then  to  state  so  sure 
a  subjection  upon  so  different  a  ground  ?  And 
why  do  not  men,  when  they  have  offended 
him,  for  ever  after  hate  him ;  and  having 
once  presumed,  for  the  future  despair?  Why, 
it  is  because  he  is  God,  the  great  Creator  of 
the  heart,  and  so  at  his  pleasure  can  chan|;e 
it :  and  by  the  secret  energy  of  his  Spint, 
conquer  it  in  its  strongest  notions  and  incli- 
nations. This  is  the  only  way  bv  which  he 
reconciles  the  sinner  to  himself.  And  so  may 
any  earthly  prince  make  his  enemies  become 
his  friends,  when  he  can  get  the  power  of 
changing  man's  nature,  but  nardly  Mfore. 

2.  We  may  learn  from  hence,  upon  what 
ground  every  man  is  to  build^  the  persuasion 
of  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  It  is  the  temper  of 
most  pen«ons,  to  be  more  busy  about  their 
assurance  than  their  obedience;  and  to  be 
confident  of  their  reward,  while  they  should 
be  solicitous  about  their  duty. 

But  now  to  discover  whether  such  men's 
confidence  be  sound  and  rational,  or  vain  and 
fallacious,  I  should  recommend  to  them  this 
one  criterion  and  mark  of  trial ;  namely,  to 
reflect  upon  and  consider  what  effects  this 
persuasion  of  God's  mercy  works  upon  their 
spirits. 

Do  they  find  that  it  begets  in  them  a  greater 
tenderness  to  displease  God,  a  greater  caution 
and  circumspection  in  their  behaviour?  a 
greater  abhorrency  of  sin,  and  a  more  ardent 
inclination  to  virtue  ?  Do  they  find  that  the 
more  confident  they  are  of  God's  mercy,  the 
more  fearful  they  are  to  offend  the  pure  eyes 
of  his  holiness? 

If  so,  they  have  great  cause  to  conclude, 
that  these  persuasions  are  not  mere  delusions, 
but  the  attestation  of  God's  Spirit  to  their 
spirits,  transcribing  the  decree  of  Heaven 
upon  their  hearts  in  the  great  designs  of  their 
salvation. 

But  if  men,  from  the  persuasions  of  mercy, 
grow  impudent  and  bold  in  sin,  presume 
upon  God's  patience,  and  venture  far  upon 
the  stock  of  a  supposed  forgiveness,  they  must 
know  that  they  are  under  the  power  of  a 
destructive  infatuation. 

Mercy  was  never  intended  to  serve  any 
man  in  his  vice,  to  smooth  him  in  his  sin, 
and  by  abused  hopes  of  pardon,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  his  corruption.  And  therefore 
he  that  from  God's  mercy  gathers  no  argu- 
ment for  his  fear,  may  conclude  thus  much, 
that  there  is  indeed  forgiveness  with  God, 
but  no  forgiveness  for  him. 
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SERMON  XXVIIL 

FRBACHSD  AT  8T  MARV'Sy  OXVORD,  8BPT.  12,  1658, 

A  FEW  DATS  AFTSR  CROMWELL'S  DEATH,  WHO  DIED  ON 
THE  THIIID  IirSTANT  BBFOEB. 

**  Yet  tht  Lord  hM  not  giwn  yoa  an  btart  to  p«rc«lv«,  nor  qrw 
to  nt,  nor  wn  to  benr,  unto  tbii  daj.**— Davr.  ndx.  4. 

To  eomplete  the  sense  of  the  words,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  two  precedent  verses ; 
which  beinff  compared  with  the  text,  present 
ns  with  a  description  of  such  a  brntish  and 
irrational  temper,  such  an  invincible  hardness, 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  people  mentioned 
throughout  the  whole  book  oi  God,  or  any 
history  whatsoever.  Israel,  the  peculiar  in- 
heritance of  God,  the  darlings  of  heaven  ;  yet 
by  their  strange  deportment  under  God's 
dealinffs,  may  leave  this  report  of  themselves, 
that  they  were  the  greatest  enjoyers  and  the 
greatest  abusers  of  mercy  that  ever  lived. 
The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
God  and  them  is  a  continued  miracle.  On 
Go<rs  side  there  is  strange  unheard  of  power 
and  goodness,  on  theirs  a  prodigious  unheard 
of  stupidity.  Here  we  have  miracles  of 
strength  and  wisdom,  there  we  have  miracles 
of  disobedience.  None  ever  possessed  mercy 
so  much  to  the  reproach  of  mercy  as  they  did. 
Miracles  are  the  rarities  and  the  reserves  of 
Heaven,  kept  to  bear  testimony  to  the  power 
of  God,  and  to  convince  men,  when  a  con- 
templation of  his  works  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  will  not  serve  turn.  Yet 
God  was  pleased  to  make  these  common  with 
his  people,  that  he  might  engage  their  hearts 
to  nim  beyond  all  plea  of  unbelief.  He 
delivered  them  by  miracles,  (Exod.  xiv.  29.) 
He  led  and  guided  them  by  miracles,  (Exod. 
xiii.  21.)  He  fed  them  by  miracles,  ^Exod. 
xvi.  13,  17.)  He  clothed  them  by  miracles, 
(Deut.  xxix.  6.^  And,  what  was  the  greatest 
and  the  crowning  miracle  of  all,  he  did  not 
cojisume  them  in  the  midst  of  their  frequent 
rebellions.  Yet  they  had  hardness  and  un- 
belief enough  to  encounter  all  these  dealings : 
they  still  remained  the  same,  a  perverse, 
obstinate  people,  whose  neck  (as  the  Spirit's 
expression  is;  was  an  ^iron  sinew,'^  and 
their  "brow  brass."  In  short,  the  bare 
report  and  fame  of  those  miracles  made  many 
proselytes  and  converts,  the  very  sight  where- 
of could  not  convert  them.  It  will  not  be 
amiss,  to  take  a  short  survey  of  their  strange, 
unreasonable  unbelief  in  some  particular 
passages  of  it.  When  God  had  delivered  them 
out  of  Egypt  by  an  outstretched  arm,  by  such 
wonders  as  never  were  before,  nor  ever  since ; 
and  while  the  memory  of  these  was  yet  fresh 


upon  their  mind,  even  then,  upon  the  pursuit 
of  Pharaoh,  they  distrust  and  murmur,  (Exod. 
xiv.  11.)  Hence  David  puts  such  a  repeated 
emphasis  upon  this,  (Psalm  cvi.  7,)  •*Tbcy 
provoked  bim  at  the  Red  Sea,  even  at  the 
Red  Sea."  As  if  the  same  power  thateould 
deliver  them  from  an  enemy,  when  he  actually 
pooessed  them,  could  not  rescue  them  from 
nim  when  he  only  pursued  them.  After  this 
deliverance  they  murmur  for  meat :  •*  Can 
God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderDessT 
(Psalm  Ixxviii.  19.)  •^Can  GodT  They 
question  not  only  his  will,  but  his  power,  of 
which  they  bad  an  immediate  experienee. 
Well,  God  gives  them  meat,  even  the  bread 
of  angels,  and  then  they  murmur  for  flesh : 
(Psalm  Ixxviii.  20,  "Can  he  provide  flesh 
also  for  his  people  t  Still  they  doubt  of  his 
power ;  they  live  upon  it  one  day,  and  they 
question  it  the  next.  An  interchange  of 
mercies  on  God's  j^rt,  and  murmurings  on 
theirs,  was  the  continual  custom  and  manner 
of  their  whole  life.  But  the  most  horrid,  and 
almost  incredible  passage  of  their  unbelief, 
was  when,  after  all  the  wonders,  both  in 
Egypt  and  out  of  Egypt,  when  Moses  had  but 
only  turned  his  back  —  as  if  in  Moses  they 
had  lost  their  God,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only 
Deity  they  acknowledged,  and  all  their  wor- 
ship and  religion  had  been  directed  to  his  per- 
son—in  his  absence  they  address  themselves 
to  Aaron,  with  this  impious,  absurd  argu- 
ment ;  Moses  is  gone,  therefore  make  us 
gods,"  (Exod.  xxxii.  1.)  I  am  confident,  if 
an  intelligent  infidel  should  read  this  history, 
the  miracles  here  mentioned  would  not  seem  ■ 
so  improbable  to  him,  as  their  carriage  and 
behaviour  upon  these  miracles.  From  the 
consideration  of  this,  Moses  might  here  very 
well  proem  the  repetition  of  the  eovenant 
with  this  upbraiding  reprehension  :  "  The 
Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  jierceive, 
nor  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear."  Which 
words  are  only  an  increpation  of  them,  not 
any  reflection  upon  God,  as  shall  appear 
afterwards. 

As  for  the  explication  of  the  words,  I  < 
suppose  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  they  cannot  ! 
be  understood  strictly  according  to  the  letter  : 
for  if  God  had  given  them  no  bodily  eyes  to 
see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  they  had  not  had  sin  ;  I 
but  because  they  saw  bodily,  and  were  blind 
spiritually,  herein  the  sin  of  their  obstinacy 
did  eonsisft. 

We  have  here  several  phrases,  but  they  all 
concentre  in  the  same  signification.  '*A 
heart  to  perceive,  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear."  It  is  a  pleonasm,  a  figure  usual  in 
Scripture,  by  a  multiplicity  of  expressions,  to 
si^ify  some  one  notable  thing :  so  that  from 
this  congeries  of  similar  words,  we  may  eol- 
leet  the  exceeding  stupidity  and  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Jews,  in  apprehending  the 
divine  dispensations. 
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Or,  secondly,  we  may  refer  these  sererml 
expressions  to  those  several  means  whieh  God 
suited  to  every  apprehensive  fseulty  of  their 
soul.  He  proposed  an  exeellent  law  to  their 
understanding  or  their  heart;  he  declared 
himself  in  prodigious  miradeB  visible  to  the 
eye.  He  spoke  to  them  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner from  mount  Sinai,  in  thunders,  and  a  V9iee 
audible  to  the  ear.  He  did  (as  I  may  so  speak) 
la^  siege  to  every  faculty,  if  through  any  one 
of  them  he  might  force  his  convictions  into 
the  soul.  He  proposed  that  which  might  win 
the  eyes  and  inform  the  ear,  and  that  which 
might  strike  the  understanding  through  both ; 
but  nothing  could  find  entrance,  where  the 
doors  both  of  sense  and  reason  were  shut 
throuffh  gross  unbelief. 

And  thus  we  see  the  words  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  them.  They  will  afford  us  these  ob- 
servations :  — 

1st  Observ.  Tliat  the  henrt  may  remain 
unaffected  and  unconvinced  in  the  midst  of 
eonvincing  means. 

That  this  is  so,  scripture  and  experience 
leave  it  beyond  dispute.  But  the  reason  why 
it  is  so,  is  this:  because  the  clearness  and 
perspicuity  of  the  object  does  not  at  all  supply 
or  repair  the  defects  of  the  faculty.  The  gooil- 
ness  and  excellency  of  the  things  propowd  to 
be  understood  and  embraced,  do  not  give  any 
ability  to  a  hard  heart  to  apprehend  or  em- 
brace them  ;  as  the  most  visible,  conspicuous 
thing  contributes  no  power  to  a  weak,  indis- 
posed eye  to  discern  it. 

Now  I  term  these  means  convincing, 

(1.)  Because  they  do  actually  convince 
•ooie,  although  they  miscarry  in  others. 

(2.)  Because  they  have  a  fitness  or  aptitude 
to  eonvince  all. 

fdOhierv,  issuing  from  the  words,  is  tliis, — 
UmiI  such  a  frame  of  spirit,  such  a  pcrceiv- 

a heart,  as  enables  the  soul  to  apprehend 
improve  the  means  of  grace,  is  totally 
nd  entirely  the  free  gift  of  God  :  •*  Yet  the 
Lotd  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  perceive.** 
II  ia  a  product  of  that  mercy  which  has  no 
amment  but  itself. 
A  aay,  it  is  a  free  gift ;  and  that, 
1«  In  respect  of  the  motive,  which  is  the 
mmt  eompassion  of  God  :  there  is  nothing  in 
BMHl  that  could  engage  God  to  bestow  grace 
■mh  him.  We  are  by  nature  wholly  in  a 
Mia  of  sin  and  enmity  against'  God  ;  and 
how  these  qualifications  should  merit  grace  at 
Ma  hands,  I  know  not,  unless  by  an  unheard 
^  itimnge  antiperistasis,  the  most  hateful 
olgoet  should  excite  an  act  of  the  greatest 
lofiu 

li  It  is  free,  in  respect  of  the  persons  upon 
vhom  it  is  conferred.  When  God  comes  first 
to  work  upon  us,  we  are  presented  to  him  in 
}h»  lump,  all  equally  odious,  equally  desirable. 
And  that  God  gives  grace  to  one,  and  denies 
it  to  another^  it  is  not  from  any  precedent 
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diffisrence  in  them  ;  for  it  is  only  the  gift  and 
grace  of  God  which  makes  them'to  differ.  But 
as  God*s  decree  in  choosing  Jacob  and  reject- 
ing Emu  it  most  free,  and  without  relation  to 
any  good  or  evil  done  by  them ;  so  the  exeeu- 
ti<m  of  that  decree  in  eonferring  graee  upon 
one,  and  withholding  it  from  tho  other,  ia 
equally  free  and  irrespective. 

«kl  O&MTT.  arising  from  the  words,  whieh 
I  intend  more  fully  to  proseeuts,  is  this, — 
That  God's  denial  of  such  a  disposition  of 
sonl,  such  a  perceiving  heart,  does  certainly 
infer  the  unsuccessfulness  of  all  the  means  of 
grace. 

I  say,  it  does  infer  it»  not  cause  it»  as  I  shall 

demonstrate  by  and  by. 
In  the  handling  of  this,  I  shall  shew,  — 

I.  What  is  meant  by  God's  giving  to  the 
soul  a  perceiving  heart. 

II.  Whence  it  is,  that  without  thii  gift  the 
soul  cannot  make  any  saving  improvement  ol 
the  means  of  grace. 

III.  I  shall  shew,  that  although,  upon  God's 
denial  of  a  perceiving  heart,  the  soul  doea 
inevitably  remain  unprofitable  under  the 
means  of  grace,  so  as  "  not  to  hear  nor  per- 
ceive," yet  this  hardness  or  unprofitableness 
cannot  at  all  be  ascribed  to  God  as  the  author 
of  it 

IV.  I  shall  shew,  how  God  can  rationally 
reprehend  a  soul  for  not  embracing  the  means 
of  grace,  when  he  denies  it  a  heart,  by  whieh 
alone  it  can  be  enabled  so  to  do.  The  neces- 
sity of  clearing  this  I  take  from  the  strain  of 
the  words,  which  run  in  the  nature  of  a  repre- 
hension ;  and  this  always  supposes  a  fault  as 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  it.  But  if  God  ' 
denies  a  hearing  ear  and  a  perceiving  heart,  it  ' 
may  seem  not  to  be  the  souPs  fault,  if  it  does 
not  hear  nor  perceive. 

Having  despatched  these  in  their  order,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  uses  that  may  be  drawn 
from  nence. 

I.  Concerning  the  first ;  what  is  meant  by  I 
God's  giving  to  the  soul  a  perceiving  heart.  I 
We  have  grace  here  set  out  by  such  acts  as  . 
are  properly  acts  of  knowledge ;  as  understand-  | 
ing,  seeing,  hearing;  not  because,  as  some  i 
imagine,  grace  is  placed  only  in  the  under-  I 
standing,  which,  being  informed  with  such  a  I 
principle,  is  able  to  govern,  and  practically  to  | 
determine  the  will,  without  the  help  of  an^  | 
new  principle  infused  into  that ;  for  grace  is  '; 
a  habit  equally  placed  in  both  these  faculties : 
but  it  is  expressed  by  the  acts  of  the  under- 
standing, 

1.  Because  the  understandine  has  the  pre- 
cedency and  first  stroke  in  holy  actions,  as 
well  as  in  others ;  it  is  the  head  and  fountain  . 
from  whence  they  derive  their  goodness,  the 
leading  faculty:  and  therefore  the  works  of 
all  the  rest  may,  by  way  of  eminence,  be 
ascribed  to  this,  as  the  conquest  of  an  army  is 
ascribed  to  the  leader  only,  or  general. 
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2.  Because  the  nieaDS  of  grace  are  chiefly 
aud  most  frequently  expres^  by  the  word 
of  truth ;  (1  Tim.  i.  16,)  «  This  is  a  faithful 
(or  a  true)  saying,  that  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  And  (John,  iii,  33,) 
*^  He  that  believeth  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true."  And  (John,  xvii,  17,)  "  Thy 
word  is  truth."  Now,  since  the  understanding 
is  that  faculty  whose  proper  office  it  is  to 
close  in  with  truth  as  such,  the  receiving  or 
embracing  the  means  of  grace,  which  are 
called  truthy  is  most  properly  set  forth  by  the 
act«  of  the  understanding. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew,  from 
some  places  in  Scripture,  what  is  to  be  here 
understood  by  "a  perceiving  heart"  and 
"  a  hearing  ear."  (John,  vi.  46,)  "  Every  one 
that  hath  heard,  and  learned  of  the  Father, 
Cometh  unto  me."  Such  a  hearing  of  God*s 
will  as  is  attended  with  the  learning  of  it, 
such  a  learning  of  it  as  powerfully  brings  the 
soul  to  God,  is  that  alone  which  Christ  esteems 
effectual.  (John,  v.  26,)  **The  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  :  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live."  Such  a  hearing  as 
enlivens  a  dead  soul,  as  conveys  into  it  a  spiri- 
tual vigour,  declaring  itself  in  spiritual  opera- 
tions ;  this  onl^,  in  God's  account,  is  hearing. 
Again,  (Acts,  ii.  37,)  "  When  they  heard  this, 
they  were  pricked  m  their  heart,  and  said. 
Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  f  To 
hear,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  affec- 
ted with  a  sense  of  sin  ;  so  as  to  be  put  upon 
an  inimediate  inquiry  and  endeavour  for  the 
securing  our  eternal  state :  this  is  properly 
"  to  hear  and  to  perceive."  To  hear,  so  as  in 
practice  to  follow  and  prosecute  the  things 
we  hear  ;  this  only  is  "  hearing"  in  a  scrip- 
ture sen^.  Thus  Moses  is  said  to  have 
hearkened  to  his  father-in-law,  because  he 
followed  his  counsel ;  and  Rehoboam  is  said 
not  to  have  hearkened  to  his  old  counsellors, 
because  he  never  practised  their  advice.  In 
short,  in  Matthew  xiii.  we  have  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  hearing,  which  then  only  is  true 
and  genuine,  when  it  ends  in  the  bringing 
forth  of  fruit."  Wherefore  so  to  hear  Grod's 
will,  as  s])iritua11y  to  understand  it ;  so  to  un- 
derstand it,  as  to  be  really  affected  with  it ;  so 
to  entertain  it  in  our  affections,  as  to  manifest 
it  in  our  actions ;  and  so  to  act,  as  to  continue 
in  a  steady,  fruitful  perseverance,  is  that  alone 
that  can  justly  be  reputed  hearing ;  other- 
wise, upon  a  defect  of  these,  it  is  all  one  to 
the  sou),  as  if  it  had  not  heaiti  at  all ;  nay,  in 
some  resnects,  much  worse. 

From  hence,  therefore,  I  collect, 

1.  That  to  understand  and  receive  the  word, 
according  to  the  letter  and  notion,  by  a  bare 
assent  to  the  truth  of  it,  is  not  to  have  a 
heart  to  perceive,  nor  an  ear  to  hear  :  because 
it  is  evident,  both  from  scripture  and  ordinary 
observation,  that  such  a  reception  of  the  means 
of  grace  is  not  always  attended  with  these 


spiritual  efiects  :  as  for  instance,  the  Jews 
heard  Christy  and  admired  him,  but  after- 
wards they  rejected  his  doctrine,  and  crucified 
his  person.  Who  more  versed  in  the  law  and  ' 
the  oracles  of  God  than  the  scribes  and  pha- 
risees?  yet  we  may  easily  gather,  from  the 
whole  course  of  our  Saviour's  carriage  towards 
them,  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  men  igno- 
rant of  God.  The  papists  indeed  make  saving 
faith  to  be  only  an  assent  of  the  understanding 
to  gospel  truths  ;  according  to  whose  tenets  a 
man  may  believe  like  a  saint,  and  practise 
like  a  devil.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  to  see  men  of  rare  knowledge 
and  raised  speculations  in  the  thinss  of  God, 
yet  not  at  all  to  have  any  relish  and  savour  of 
them  upon  their  hearts  and  affections.  So  that 
their  practices  oftentimes  bid  defiance  to  theii 
knowledge ;  for  they  never  knew  God,  so  at 
to  obey  him  ;  and  tlierefore,  in  effect,  nevei 
knew  him  at  all.  To  hear  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  hear  God  speaking  in  his  word,  are 
things  vastly  different. 

2.  Therefore,  in  the  second  place,  to  have 
"  a  perceiving  heart"  and  "  a  hearing  ear,"  is 
to  have  a  spiritual  light  be^ot  in  the  mind  by 
an  immediate,  overpowering  work  of  the 
Spirit,  whereby  alone  the  soul  is  enabled  to 
apprehend  and  discern  the  things  of  God 
spiritually,  and  to  practise  them  effectually  : 
and  without  this,  we  may  see  and  see,  aud 
never  perceive,  and  hear  again  and  again,  and 
never  understand.  Christ  may  discourse 
with  us,  as  he  did  with  those  two  disciples 
going  to  Emraaus,  and  in  the  mean  time  our 
eves  may  be  so  held,  as  not  to  discern  him. 
For,  OS  the  apostle  says,  "  the  natural  man  , 
cannot  apprehend  these  things,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  clear,  even  from  nature  ;  because,  in 
order  to  apprehension,  there  must  be  a  pecu- 
liar suitableness  between  the  object  and  the 
faculty.  Things  sensible  must  be  appre- 
hended by  sense ;  things  intelligible,  by  the 
understanding  and  the  reason  :  and  so  things 
spiritual,  by  some  spiritual  principle  that  is 
infused  into  the  soul  from  abiove.  And  look, 
as  the  inferior  faculty  cannot  apprehend  the 
proper,  formal  objects  of  the  superior,  sense 
cannot  reach  up  to  the  things  of  reason  ;  , 
so  neither  can  reason  take  in  or  perceive  i 
those  objects  which  properly  belong  to  this  | 
spiritual  principle.  Hence  it  is,  that  some 
souls  can  discern  that  spiritual,  secret,  per-  \ 
suading  force  in  the  word,  that  shall  strongly  | 
engage  and  almost  constrain  the  affections  { 
to  embrace  and  follo>^  it :  so  that  the 
whole  man  is  insensibly  fashioned  and  mould-  ' 
ed  into  it,  while  others,  void  of  this  spiritual, 
discerning  faculty,  feel  no  such  force  and 
power  in  it.  Some  also,  from  the  help  of 
this,  spy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty 
in  the  wa^s  of  God,  as  to  enamour  them 
to  a  practice  of  them,  and  that  even  with 
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delight :  while  others,  void  of  this  power,  do 
indeed  see  and  behold  those  ways,  but  see  no 
beauty  in  them  why  they  should  desire  them." 
Hence  two  sit  together,  and  hear  the  same 
sermon  ;  one  fin&  a  hidden,  spiritual  virtue 
in  the  word,  by  which  he  lives,  and  grows, 
and  thrives :  another  finds  no  such  extraordi- 
nary virtue  in  it ;  but  if  it  be  rationally  and 
well  composed,  it  pleases  his  reason,  and  there 
is  an  end.  And  this  proceeds  from  the  want 
of  a  spiritual,  perceiving  heart.  As  for  in- 
stance, whence  is  it  that  a  man  is  so  affected 
with  music,  that  all  the  passions  of  his  mind 
and  blood  in  his  body  is  moved  at  the  hear- 
ing of  it,  and  the  stupid  brutes  not  at  all 
]ilcased?  but  because  in  man  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  reason  concurring  with  his  sense, 
which  discovers  that  sweetness  and  harmony 
in  those  sounds,  that  bare  sense  is  not  able  to 
discern.  Thus  it  is  proportion  ably  between 
mere  reason,  and  reason  joined  with  a  spiri- 
tual discernment  in  respect  of  spiritual  things. 
And  so  I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure 
to  display  the  nature  of  **a  perceiving  heart 
and  a  hearing  ear."  But  the  truth  is,  when 
we  have  spoke  the  utmost  concerning  it  that 
wo  can,  yet  those  only  can  know  what  it  is 
who  have  it :  as  he  only  knows  what  it  is  to 
see,  who  can  see.   As  the  groans,  so  also  the 

f races  of  the  Spirit  are  unutterable.  Grace  is 
nown  bjr  its  own  evidence.  It  is  the  white 
stone,  sinning  to  him  only  that  does  possess 
it ;  for  a  man  is  no  more  able  to  express 
this  work,  so  as  to  convey  a  full  notion 
of  it  to  the  mind  of  him  that  has  it  not, 
than  by  words  and  discourse  to  convey  an 
idea  of  colours  to  him  who  was  born  blind, 
or  the  proper  relish  of  meats  to  him  who 
has  no  taste : 

II.  Whence  it  is,  that  without  this  gift  of 
a  perceiving  heart,  the  soul  cannot  make  any 
Improvement  of  the  means  of  grace.  It  arises 
fmn  these  two  reasons  : 

1.  From  its  exceeding  impotence  and  in- 
abflity  to  a])preliend  these  things. 
'  2.  From  its  contrariety  to  them. 
1.  It  cannot  close  with  the  means,  because 
of  Its  impotence  to  apprehend  them.  Reason 
attended  with  the  highest  improvements  of 
art  and  endowments  of  nature,  is  not  able  to 
seareh  into  the  things  of  God  ;  it  may  indeed 
dlye  into  them  so  as  to  drown  itself,  but  never 
BO  as  to  find  and  apprehend  them.  For  if  it 
be  so  posed  and  nonplused,  in  pursuing  the 
knowledge  of  natural  causes,  that  the  greatest 
philosophers,  after  all  their  search  into  these 
things,  are  forced  to  sit  down  in  confusion  and 
disapeement ;  I  say,  if  nature  thus  falter  in 
earthly  things,  how  will  it  be  able  to  reach 
heayenly,  between  which  there  is  a  greater 
distanoe  than  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  If 
it  be  also  so  much  to  seek  in  the  disquisition 
of  moral  truths,  that  few  can  agree  in  stating 
what  is  the  greatest  good,  but  one  says  virtue, 


another  pleasure  ;  I  say,  how  ttien  can  it  be 
able  to  comprehend  truth  spiritual,  which  as 
far  surpasses  the  most  elevated  morality,  con- 
sidered as  such,  as  that  transcends  the  gross 
dictates  of  the  most  swinish  sentualit^r  ?  Every 
spintual  truth,  as  spiritual,  so  far  it  is  also 
mysterious.  Nature  is  weak,  and  feeble,  and 
blind,  when  it  comes  to  the  mysteries  of  faith  ; 
it  never  appears  so  weak,  as  when,  by  its  own 
strength,  it  attempts  the  understanding  ot 
these.  Nature  pryins;  into  spirituals,  is  like 
Pompey,  a  heatnen,  looking  into  the  ark  ot 
God  ;  seeing  indeed,  but  not  understanding. 
There  is  a  certain  secret  of  the  Lord,"  lockM 
up  from  the  view  of  bare  reason  ;  and  it  is 
only  **  with  them  that  fear  him."  See  in 
what  a  posture  of  weakness  the  Spirit  presents 
a  natural  understanding,  (John,  i.  6,;  The 
light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
compreheiideth  it  not."  Let  the  light  shine 
round  about  him  who  is  blind,  yet  the  dark- 
ness, which  he  carries  about  him,  hinders  him 
from  perceivine  it.  Sooner  may  a  dark  room 
enlighten  itself,  without  the  irradiation  of  a 
candle  or  the  sun,  than  a  natural  understand- 
ing work  out  its  own  ignorance  in  matters 
of  faith.  The  Spirit  says  expressly,  that  a 
man  in  this  state  cannot  know  the  things 
of  God,"  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  There  is  an  impo- 
tence rising  into  an  impossibility.  Again, 
(2  Cor.  iii.  5,)  "  We  are  not  sufficient  of  our- 
selves to  think  any  thing."  A  good  thought 
is  the  lowest  strain  of  piety,  but  the  first  step 
to  grace  ;  yet  we  see  it  is  liigber  than  nature 
can  rise  unto.  How  is  a  natural  understand- 
ing towering,  and  pleasing  itself  in  the  orna- 
ments and  riches  of  its  own  notions  1  yet 
represented  by  the  Spirit  as  "  poor,  and 
wretched,  and  blind,  and  naked,"  (Rev.  iii. 
17.)  Come  to  Nicodemus  with  a  gospel- 
mystery,  make  it  out  to  him  by  the  most 
obvious  similitudes  in  nature,  yet  how  is  that 
great  doctor  void  of  "  a  heart  to  perceive, 
and  an  ear  to  hear !"  Instead  of  understand- 
ing and  assenting  to  it,  he  will  reply  upon 
you,  *<  How  can  these  thines  be  V  They  seem 
to  him  absurd,  irrational,  impossible ;  and 
whosoever  searches  into  the  great  things  of 
the  gospel  by  the  bare  strength  of  reason,  he 
will  find  that,  like  Nicodemus,  he  comes  to 
Christ  in  the  dark.  Wherefore,  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  itself,  the  best 
of  human  knowledge,  when  it  ventures  upon 
the  things  of  God,  is  no  more  than  weakness, 
insufficiency,  and  wretched  blindness,  then 
for  ever  let  it  sit  down  in  its  own  darkness, 
and  deplore  its  impotence  and  inability,  and 
not  wonder  that  it  is  unable  savingly  to  per- 
ceive, hear,  or  see,  the  great  depths  of  the 
gospel.  Those  expressions  usual  amonsst  us, 
strength  of  parts,"  "force  of  reason,"  since 
the  ruins  of  a  broken,  crippled  nature,  are 
solecisms  in  divinity,  no  wnere  the  language 
of  the  scripture.   It  was  Adam*8  doom  to 
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retnrn  to  the  earth,  and  his  soul  fell  to  the 
jfTOund  first.  But  now,  that  our  not  perceiv- 
ing nor  discerning  the  things  of  God,  proceeds 
from  the  impotence  of  our  own  hearts,  and 
not  from  any  obscurity  or  unfitness  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  things  themselves,  is  apparent, 
and  that  from  the  forementioned  Jonn,  i.  5, 
where  these  things  are  called  **  a  light,  a  shin- 
ing light,"  and  therefore  most  easily  to  be 
seen,  if  it  was  not  for  our  own  darkness.  The 
most  refined  and  the  sublimest  beings  are  the 
most  intelligible.  It  is  God's  nature  to  dwell 
in  light,  but  it  is  our  weakness  that  makes 
that  Tiffht  inaccessible ;  as  the  fruit  that  grows 

Xn  the  top  branches,  the  highest  boughs  of 
,  is  the  fairest  and  the  sweetest,  if  we  could 
but  reach  it. 

The  great  disproportion  between  our  intel- 
lect and  these  things,  is  the  cause  that  we 
cannot  apprehend  them.  Every  such  truth 
has  a  brightness  to  dim,  and  a  largeness  to 
exceed  the  understanding ;  as  the  sun  is  both 
too  bright  and  too  great  for  the  eye.  What 
master  of  reason  or  subtlety  is  able  to  unriddle 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel?  to  track  the  mjrs- 
terious  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  conviction 
and  conversion  ?  Sooner  may  we  spy  out  the 
motions  of  the  wind,  from  whence  it  comes 
find  whither  it  goes ;  and  view  the  first  con- 
ception, and  observe  the  growth  of  an  infant 
in  the  womb,  which  the  Spirit  mentions  as  a 
thing  impossible ;  than  to  comprehend  these 
wonders  :  things  fitter  to  amaze,  than  to  in- 
form a  natural  understanding. 

2.  The  second  reason  why  the  soul  can- 
not make  any  saving  improvement  of  the 
means  of  grace,  without  this  special  gift  of  a 
perceiving  heart,  is  because  of  its  contrariety 
to  these  things.  And  there  are  two  thin^  in 
the  soul,  iu  which  this  contrariety  chiefly 
consists : 
n.)  Carnal  corruptions. 
(2.)  Carnal  wisdom. 

(1.)  Concerning  the  contrariety  that  arises 
from  carnal  corruption,  it  is  expressed  in  the 
scripture  by  the  greatest  that  can  be,  namely, 
that  contrariety  which  is  between  enemies ; 
yea,  and  such  an  one  as  breaks  out  into  an 
open  war :  "  I  have  a  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
leading  me  captive  into  the  law  of  sin," 
(Rom.  vii.  23.)  Paul  speaks  this  iu  his  own 
person.  Now  if  concupiscence  is  so  strong  as 
to  captivate  him  at  some  turns,  who  was  truly 
changed  and  sanctified,  how  then  will  it  reign 
and  rase,  by  a  strong  opposition  of  the  things 
of  God,  in  such  a  person  as  is  yet  unchaiig^ 
and  unsanctified?  Concupiscence  domineers 
in  most  men,  and  it  is  lively  in  the  best.  As 
for  the  seat  of  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  sensitive 
part  of  man,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
regular  tenor  and  state  of  nature,  was  made 
to  serve,  and  to  be  subject  to  reason  :  but  we 
know  that  since  sin  entered  into  the  world^  it 


has  got  the  dominion  over  it ;  and  hence,  a 
from  a  ruler,  we  read  of  its  laws,  "  the  law  of 
the  members.'*   Now  there  is  no  such  tyrant 
as  a  servant,  when  he  steps  into  dominion. 
Hereupon  the  sensitive  appetite,  with  so 
much  fury,  commands  the  whole  man  to  ful- 
fil its  lust ;  it  outfaces  and  tramples  upon  all 
the  commands  of  reason  to  the  contrary. 
Whence  we  argue  for  the  truth  in  hand  thus : 
If  concupisscenoe  so  much  opposes  the  dictates 
of  human  reason,  which  are  much  inferior  in 
purity  and  strictness  to  the  spiritual  injunc- 
tions of  the  gospel,  then  with  how  much 
stronger  a  prejudice  must  it  resist  these  t  For 
if  the  yoke  that  reason  puts  upon  sin  be 
heavy,  that  which  the  gospel  puts  upon  it  is 
much  heavier.  If  reason  prohibits  the  actions 
of  concuipscence,  upon  the  score  of  incon- 
venience, the  gospel  does  it  upon  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.   As  for  the  works  of  car-  ; 
nal  concupiscence,  the  apostle  gives  us  a  ; 
catalogue  of  them  in  Galat.  v.  19,  20,    The  ; 
works  of  the  flesh  are  envyings,  strife,  and  - 
emulation  ;  uncleanness,  drunkenness,  and  j 
the  like."    Now  let  us  make  a  particular  j 
accommodation  of  gospel  precepts  to  each  of  ; 
these,  and  see  what  an  entertainment  they 
are  like  to  find,  in  a  heart  that  is  held  in  I 
captivity  under  such  lusts.    Christ  in  the  I 
gospel  says,  "  Learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,"  (Matt.  xi.  29.)    *•  Bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,"  (^Matt.  v.  44.)   Can  we  now  ima- 
gine that  this  can  suit  the  humour  of  a  wrath- 
ful, contentious  person,  who  is  so  far  from 
blessing  those  who  curse  him,  that  he  is  often 
ready  to  curse  those  who  bless  and  befriend 
him?   Again,  Christ  says,  **  How  can  ye 
believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  an- 
other?" (John,  V.  44.)    And,  "  Whosoever 
will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant,'  (Matt.  xx.  26.)   Is  it  possible  for  ' 
an  envious,  emulous  man,  in  his  heart  to  ap- 
prove, or  in  his  practice  to  follow  this  precept 
of  humility  ?   Could  he  by  a  voluntary  con- 
descension stoop  to  be  a  servant,  whose  con- 
tinual desire  and  restless  endeavour  it  is,  to 
be  great  in  the  world  ?   Again,  Christ  enjoins 
**  watching  and  praying"  to  such  as  are  his 
disciples,  (Matt.  xxvi.  41.)  For  it  is  dear  that 
this  command  is  general,  though  delivered  to 
particular  persons,  because  the  reason  of  it 
was  ffenerai,  **  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion," which  equally  concerns  all.  But  can 
the  unclean,  sensual  epicure  brook  the  excel- 
lency of  this  precept?  can  he  like  the  rigour 
of  these  duties?  will  he  break  his  sleep,  or 
spend  any  portion  of  the  night  in  reading 
and  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer,  who  never 
watches  but  to  serve  his  cups  and  his  intem- 
perance?   Every  such  precept  proposed  to 
concupiscence  is  a  pearl  cast  before  a  swine : 
it  can  find  no  admission  with  such  a  man  as 
is  led  and  ruled  by  his  corruption.  It  is  above 
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Ilk  prindplet,  and  so  he  cannot  apprehend  it. 
It  it  oontnuy  to  his  appetite,  and  so  he  cannot 
moiTe  It. 
(2.)  The  second  thing  from  whence  this 
eoDtmnet^  arises  is  carnal  wisdom,  which 
I  fluriet  in  it  a  greater  opposition  to  the  means 
I  of  graoe  than  the  former  ;  inasmuch  as  there 
I  is  more  hope  of  the  conversion  of  a  sensualist, 
I  tluHi  of  a  resolved  atheist.    For  since  the 
I  notions  of  carnal  wisdom  are  more  refined, 
\  and  always  seem  to  wear  the  face  of  reason, 
which  lias  more  to  say  for  itself  than  concu- 
!  piseoDoe  has  or  can  have ;  hence  it  is,  that 
,  ODo  that  principled  is  more  hardly  convinced 
than  another.   In  this  chiefly  are  reared  those 
■  strong  holds  and  principalities  which  stand 
.  oat  against  the  workings  of  the  Spirit :  Tlie 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be,^  (Rom.  viii.  7.)   The  subtlety  of  the 
world  loathes  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  : 
benoe,  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be 
tared,  we  have  "  not  many  wise,  not  many 
mat,  not  many  noble,"  (1  Cor.  i.  26.)  And 
,  for  the  most  part  these  are  the  men  who  are 
:  to  much  acted  by  this  canial  wisdom.  Such 
!  men  are  usually  too  wise  and  politic  to  be 
,  tared.    "  The  cross  of  Christ  is  to  the  Greek," 
,  to  the  learned  Athenian,  "foolishness,"  (1 
Cor.  i.  23.)    He  cannot  find  any  convincing 
I  reason,  why  a  man  should  prefer  duty  before 
I  interest ;  despise  the  splendour  of  worldly 
enjoyments,  to  assume  a  cross.    Policy,  the 
great  idol  of  a  canial  reason,  is  that  which 
insensibly  works  the  soul  to  a  despisal  of 
religion.    We  have  an  exact  account  of  that 
temper  of  mind,  that  indifference  in  things 
spiritual,  that  it  usually  begets  in  the  minds 
of  itt  worldly-wise  followers,  in  Acts,  xviii. 
When  a  controversy  about   religion  was 
brought  before  Gal  Ho,  a  .Roman  deputy,  it  is 
taid  in  the  17th  verse,  "  But  Gallio  cared  for 
none  of  these  things."    Now  tluit  in  which 
carnal  wisdom  and  religion  stand  at  an  eternal 
distance  is  this,  that  the  design  of  religion  is 
eontinually  to  urge  a  denial  of  self ;  but  all 
the  maxims  of  carnal  wisdom  tend  to  and 
terminate  in  the  Advancement  of  self.    It  is 
this  alone  that  is  more  amiable  than  either 
the  practice  or  the  rewarHs  of  holiness.  Purity 
must  here  give  place  to  profit :  love  of  present 
possessions  outweighs  the  hope  of  future  feli- 
citv.    From  this  principle  also  proceed  those 
hideous  maxims, — that  religion  is  only  a  poli- 
tic invention,  a  lackey  to  government ;  that 
the  appearance  of  it  is  advantageous,  but  the 
substance  hurts.     Hence  are  these  expres- 
sions of  a  known  author  in  his  heathenish 
politics, — that  good  men,  advanced  to  govern- 
ment, must  of  necessity  defend  themselves, 
and  those  they  govern,  by  deceit  and  violence ; 
that  a  Christian,  living  under  a  heathen 
magistrate,  may  deny  Christ  in  word,  so  he 
does  acknowledge  him  in  his  heart ;  the  nature 


of  faith  being  internal,  and  lodged  in  the 
mind,  and  not  at  all  depending  on  outward 
professions.  These  pestilent  sayings,  issuing 
from  the  fountain  of  carnal  wisdom,  suffi- 
ciently shew  what  a  cursed  abhorrence  it  has 
to  a  submission  to  spiritual  gospel  truths. 
Now  this  principle  is  more  or  less  in  all  men ; 
every  man  is  naturally  wise  to  catch  hold  of 
any  present  enjoyment,  rather  than  venture 
his  happiness  upon  expectation.  There  is 
none  that  will  forsake  father  or  mother,  the 
least  piece  of  the  world,  the  most  inconsider- 
able profit  or  pleasure,  that  he  may  secure  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  in  the  great  things  of 
the  gospel,  if  he  shoUld  be  ruled  by  the  gnid« 
ance  of  his  carnal  wisdom.  From  hence  it  it 
clear,  that  there  is  such  a  fixed  antipathy  in 
nature  against  the  spirituality  of  the  ways  of 
God,  that  unless  it  be  wrought  out  by  the 
Spirit's  giving  us  "  a  new  heart  to  perceive, 
and  eyes  to  see,"  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ever  reconciling  these  together. 

III.  I  proceed  to  the  third  thing,  which  it 
to  shew,  that  although,  upon  God's  denial  of 
"  a  perceiving  heart,"*  the  soul  does  inevitably 
remain  unprofitable  under  the  means  of  grace, 
so  as  not  to  hear  nor  perceive ;"  yet  this 
hardness,  or  unprofitableness,  cannot  at  all  be 
ascribed  to  God  as  the  author  of  it.  In  order 
to  the  clearing  of  this,  we  must  know,  that 
God's  not  giving  "  a  heart  to  perceive"  may 
admit  of  a  double  acceptation. 

n.)  As  it  implies  only  a  bare  denial  of  grace. 

(2.)  As  it  does  also  include  a  positive  act  of 
induration. 

(1.)  Now  as  for  the  first,  God  cannot  be 
said  to  cause  our  rejection  of  the  means  of 
grace  that  ensues  upon  the  denial  of  "  a  per- 
ceiving heart ;"  because  this  denial  is  not  the 
cause  of  that  rejection,  but  the  immediate 
sinfulness  of  the  heart  that  resists  srace.  This 
rejection,  this  "  not  hearing,"  follows  indeed 
upon  the  denial  of  grace,  certainly,  and  of 
necessity ;  but  then  it  follows  only  by  way  of 
certain  consequence,  and  not  of  casual  influ- 
ence. As  when  a  thing  is  falling,  if  nobody 
reaches  forth,  and  stands  to  catch  it,  and  stop 
the  motion,  it  must  of  necessity  fall  to  the 
j^uud  ;  yet  the  not  reaching  out  of  the  hand, 
IS  not  the  cause  of  its  falling  ;  it  adds  no  im- 
pulse to  it,  but  the  inherent  gravity  of  the 
thing  is  the  only  cause  of  the  motion,  which, 
if  not  hindered,  will  certainly  carry  it  so  far. 
In  short,  God's  denial  of  grace  gives  the  same 
necessity  to  our  "  not  hearing,  not  perceiving" 
the  word  of  God,  that  the  divine  prescience, 
or  foreknowledge,  gives  to  free  actions  ;  that 
is,  a  necessity  in  respect  of  the  event  and 
future  existence  of  the  action,  not  in  respect 
of  the  power  producing  it.  That  is,  there  is 
a  certain  oonnection  between  God's  denial  ot 
"  a  heart  to  perceive,"  and  our  "  not  perceiv- 
ing:" if  he  gives  us  not  such  a  heart,  the 
event  and  ittue  will  certainly  be,  that  we  shall 
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Dot  perceive  nor .  understand.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  puts  no  necessity  upon  the 
power,  it  does  not  by  any  physical  influence 
determine  that  to  a  necessary  suspension  of 
the  acts  of  perceiving  and  understanding. 
Wherefore,  since  the  denial  of  grace  does  only 
infer,  not  cause  the  soul's  unprofitableness ; 
God,  who  is  the  cause  of  this  denial,  is  not 
also  the  cause  of  this  unprofitableness. 

(2.)  And  herein  the  chief  difficulty  does 
consist,  how  God  can  by  a  positive  act  harden 
the  heart,  and  yet  not  be  the  cause  of  those 
sins  that  issue  from  that  hardness.  I  shall 
here  premise  that  for  a  truth,  that  a  learned 
divine,  in  his  treatise  of*  predestination  and 
the  jfiaoe  of  Grod,  lays  down  as  a  previous 
consideration  to  that  work  ;  That  God  is  just, 
even  when  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend 
the  manner  how  he  is  just.  His  infinite  justice 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  those 
frail  shallow  notions,  which  men  have  of 
justice ;  but  it  transcends  them  as  far  as  his 
nature  transcends  ours.  But  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  we  must  here  first  note,  that  the  "  not 
hearing,  not  perceiving,"  mentioned  in  the 
text,  are  not  bare  sins  of  omission,  and  a  mere 
privation  of  these  acts ;  but  they  are  rather 
positive  sins,  implying  an  active  resistance,  a 
oisapprobation,  and  a  rejection  of  tht  means 
of  grace.  Now  we  are  to  shew,  how  the 
righteous  God  can  activelj  harden  the  heart 
to  a  producing  of  such  actions.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  does  not  infuse  or  beget  any  evil  dis- 
position in  the  heart,  which  may  incline  or 
determine  it  to  such  actions.  We  may  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  there  are  three  ways, 
whereby  God  may  be  said  to  harden  the  heart 
to  sin. 

First,  God  affords  a  general  influence  or 
concurrence  to  those  persuasions  or  sugges- 
tions, whereby  Satan  or  sinful  men  may  en- 
deavour to  bring  others  to  sin,  so  far  as  those 
persuasions  or  suggestions  are  natural  acts ; 
there  bein^  no  positive  thing,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  tne  first  cause  has  not  a  share. 

Secondly,  God  in  his  providential  rule  of 
all  things  disposes  and  offers  such  objects  and 
occasions,  which,  though  good  in  themselves, 
yet,  concurring  with  a  corrupt  heart,  have  a 
fitness  to  educe  that  corruption  into  act.  As 
his  puttinff  David  into  such  a  condition  of 
misery,  and  by  his  providence  causing  him  to 
pass  that  way  where  he  should  meet  with 
Shimei.  His  low  condition  was  a  fit  occasion 
to  cause  Shimei  to  vent  his  inveterate  hatred 
in  curses  and  railings.  So  by  his  providence 
disposing  the  children  of  Israel  under  such 
straits,  where  sometimes  their  enemies  pur- 
sued them,  and  sometimes  they  wanted  food  ; 
these  calamities  Rave  occasion  to  their  infide- 
lity to  exert  itself  in  murmurings  and  disre- 
garding the  testimony  of  God's  miracles  ;  so 
as  "  not  to  hear,  nor  see,  nor  perceive"  what 
God  spoke  in  them. 


Ohj,  But  it  may  be  objected  here,  if  God 
propose  such  objects  to  men,  as  are  fit  to  pro- 
voke and  actuate  their  corruption,  then  God 
persuades  to  sin,  and  so  is  the  moral  cause  of 
sin  ;  since  he  that  persuades  only  acts  per 
modum  objecHy  by  proposing  such  objects  to 
the  mind,  as  are  apt  to  entice  and  gain  upon 
it. 

Ans,  To  this  I  answer,  that  Go<l  cannot  be 
said  to  persuade  to  sin  ;  because  though  he 
proposes  such  objects,  yet  he  does  not  withal 
interpose  his  authority,  so  as  to  desire  or 
command  the  soul,  which  carries  a  greater 
weight  and  moment  with  it  to  induce  to  sin, 
than  the  provocation  of  any  sinful  object 
whatsoever.  In  short,  for  one  to  work  in  the 
nature  of  a  moral  cause,  there  is  not  only  re- 
quired a  presenting  of  a  suitable  object  that 
may  afiect  a  man's  mind  :  but  there  is  required 
also  that  he  who  persuades,  should  so  far  owb 
that  object,  as  to  desire  or  command  him  to 
comply  with  it,  wherein  the  chief  nature  of 
persuasion  consists ;  and  it  is  far  from  the 
righteous  God  to  do  thus. 

Thirdly,  God  hardens  to  sin  by  affording 
his  influence  and  concurrence  to  those  actions 
and  motions,  tbat  such  objects  and  occasions 
stir  up  in  the  soul,  so  far  forth  as  they  are 
positive  and  natural.  And  these  ways  con- 
curring, God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart,  not 
by  creating  any  sinful  dispositions  in  the 
heart,  nor  yet  by  affording  a  special  influence 
to  any  sinful  action  as  such  ;  but  by  disposing 
of  objects,  and  affording  a  general  influence  to 
the  material  part  of  the  action,  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  that  obliquity.  It  is  not  to 
be  hoped,  that  these  things  can  be  so  explained 
as  to  take  off  all  cavils  ;  but  this  may  suffice 
to  those  who  desire  to  be  wise  to  sobriety,  and 
had  rather  embrace  than  dispute  the  truth. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  is,  to  shew  how  God 
can  justly  reprehend  men  for  not  hearing  nor 
perceiving,  when,  upon  his  denial  of  a  heart, 
there  is  a  necessity  lying  upon  them  to  do  | 
neither.  Now  there  can  be  no  just  reprehen-  ) 
sion,  but  for  sin  ;  and  nothing  can  be  sin,  but 
that  which  is  voluntary  and  free :  and  how 
can  that  be  free  for  a  man  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
which  from  necessity  he  cannot  do  t 

For  the  clearing  of  this,  I  have  already 
shewn,  that  God's  denial  of  a  heart  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  necessity  of  the  soul's  not 

Eerceiving,  but  its  own  native  hardness.  But 
ere  then  the  question  will  be,  how  it  can  be 
blamed  for  this  hardness  which  is  not  volun- 
tary, but  lies  upon  it  by  a  necessity  of  sinful 
nature?  Some  here  restrain  that  maxim, 
"  whatsoever  is  sinful  is  also  voluntary,"  only 
to  sinful  actions  ;  but  it  may  be  also  true  of 
sinful  habits,  which,  though  congeuite  with 
our  natures,  may  be  yet  said  to  be  free  and 
voluntary.  For  a  thing  is  said  to  be  free, 
either  formally,  as  an  action  produced  by  the 
free  will ;  or  by  interpretation,  as  that  which 
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is  consequent  upon  such  an  action.  Now 
^is  general  ana  native  hardness  upon  all 
men's  hearts  is  the  immediate  product  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  which  was  most  free  and  volun- 
tary; and  every  man  is  as  really  guilty  of 
this  sin,  as  he  was  really  represented  in 
Adam.  So  that  although  at  present  he  be 
naturally  under  a  necessity  or  rejecting  the 
means,  yet  this  necessity  is  in  effect  voluntary, 
and  therefore  sin,  inasmuch  as  it  follows  upon 
that  which  was  properly  so.  If  Jephthah  by 
a  rash  vow  bring  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
one  of  these  two  sins,  either  to  break  his  vow 
or  kill  his  daughter;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself  procured  this  necessity  by  his  own 
voluntary  vow,  it  is  virtually,  and  by  con- 
sequence, no  less  voluntary.  He  that  freely 
Imngs  upon  himself  a  disability  of  embracing 
the  means  of  grace,  is  liable  to  that  repre- 
hension and  punishment  which  is  due  to  a 
voluntary  rejection  of  them.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  fourth  thing. 

Applieation. —  UseA,  This  doctrine  speaks 
refutation  to  that  opinion,  that  states  a  suf- 
ficiency of  grace  in  the  bare  proposal  of  things 
to  be  believed  and  practised,  without  a  new, 
powerful  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart, 
that  may  determine  and  enable  it  to  believe 
and  accept  of  these  things.  The  assertors  of 
this  opinion  hold,  that  the  mind  of  €rod 
dearly  revealed,  and  urged  with  due  persua- 
sions, is  a  suitable  object  to  a  rational  under- 
standing, which  has  power  enough  to  close 
with  every  object  agreeable  to  it.  If  this  were 
true,  why  does  the  Spirit  here  give  this  as  a 
iMSon  of  their  not  nearing  nor  perceiving," 
btomse  God  has  denied  them  ^*a  heart  to 
Meeive,  and  an  ear  to  hear."  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Israelites  had  the  same  abilities  of  a 
oatiiral  understanding  and  a  will  that  others 
bad;  and  if  this  had  been  able  to  do  the 
tauiness,  they  could  not  have  been  said  to 
iHm  wanted  a  heart  to  perceive."  How 
laundly  is  proud  nature  convinced  of  its  own 
wmkness!  Assuredly,  if  those  Scriptures, 
Unt  so  frequently  inculcate  the  total  blind- 
BflSS  and  darkness  of  a  natural  understanding, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  will  in  things 
nirltnal,  be  true,  then  this  opinion  must  be 
alia.  Whatsoever  in  these  things  is  attributed 
jab  mere  nature,  so  much  is  derogated  from 
'CM.  Those  who  espouse  the  defence  of 
in  this  particular,  present  their  opi- 
as  to  the  manner  of  expression,  vari- 
but  the  thing  they  drive  at  is  still 


(1.)  Some  say,  that  nature  of  itself  indeed 
ia  SMVt  able  to  apprehend  or  close  in  with 
>  things ;  but  there  is  a  universal  grace, 
does  eenerally  repair  and  make  up  the 
I  of  nature,  and  enlightens  every  man 
tbat  aomes  into  the  world,  as  they  misapply 
IhM  seripture.  So  that  as  Adam's  sin  brought 
\  Ids  posterity  a  total  disability  to  appre- 


hend the  things  of  God,  so  Christ's  death, 
which  was  of  an  equal  latitude,  purchased 
that  ffeneral  assistance  of  the  Spirit  that 
should  take  oflF  that  utter  disability,  and 
recruit  nature  so  as  again  to  put  it  in  a  capa- 
city of  apprehending  the  thin^  of  God  when 
discovered  to  it ;  of  which  things  also  there 
is  a  general  discovery  made  in  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  preaching  the  sospel.  But  this 
opinion  also  directly  contradicts  the  text :  for 
if  there  was  such  a  universal  ability  in  men 
to  conceive  aright  of  thiu2s  spiritual,  why 
does  the  Spirit  here  say,  that  God  had  not 
yet  given  these  men  **  a  heart  to  perceive  f 
Therefore  there  was  either  no  such  universal 
grace  bestowed  upon  all  men,  or  the  children 
of  Israel  were  exempt  from  this  general  cor- 
poration of  mankind.  But  that  such  men, 
when  they  use  the  word  araee,  intend  not  the 
tking^  is  clear,  as  from  all  their  writings,  so 
more  particularly  from  a  Inte  author,  who,  in 
this  case,  expresses  his  mind  to  this  effect : 
that  when  he  says,  reason  is  able  to  compre- 
bend  and  comply  with  the  things  of  God, 
reason  is  not  to  be  understood  as  abstracted 
and  separate  from  the  concurrence  of  God,  but 
as  seconded  and  assisted  b^  it :  as  the  sun  is 
said  to  know  the  time  of  its  rising  and  going 
down  ;  not  that  the  sun  abstracted  from  God*8 
concurrence  can  do  this,  but  as  directed  by  it. 
And  he  adds,  that  as  this  assistance  never  ftdls 
to  direct  the  sun  in  his  course,  unless  by  a 
miracle,  so  neither  does  God  ever  fail  to 
vouchsafe  that  assistance  to  reason,  whereby 
it  may  be  enabled  toapprehend  things  spiritual. 
From  hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  word  ^raee  is 
here  used  to  express  nature,  as  Pelagius  used 
it,  ad  frangendam  invidiam ;"  that  an 
opinion  equally  venomous  might  appear  the 
less  odious.  For  according  to  this  assertion, 
it  is  no  more  supernatural  for  a  soul  to  believe, 
than  for  the  sun  to  rise  and  set  in  his  ap- 
pointed time. 

(2.)  There  are  others  who  say,  indeed,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man's  will  to  believe; 
but  they  explain  their  meaning  thus,  that  it 
is  not  in  man's  power  to  believe  when  he 
will ;  that  is,  a  man  engaged  and  hardened  in 
a  way  of  sin,  cannot  immediately  in  that  con- 
dition advance  into  such  a  spiritual  act  as 
believing,  till  he  has  gradually  disposed  him- 
self to  it.  So  that  they  hold,  that  a  man,  in 
the  most  sinful  condition,  may  dispose  him- 
self to  be  better,  and  from  thence  arise  to  be 
yet  better ;  and  so  lay  such  a  series  or  train 
of  good  dispositions,  that  shall  at  length  end 
in  belief.  And  I  think  it  is  apparent  to  any 
ordinary  reason,  that,  to  assert  this,  is  to  strike 
in  with  the  known  enemies  of  God's  grace, 
who,  by  pretending  to  enlarge  it,  do  indeed 
really  subvert  it. 

But  now,  beside  the  conviction  that  these 
men  might  meet  with  in  the  clear  current  of 
the  scriptures,  certainly  their  own  experience 
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may  convince  them,  that  a  perceiving  heart 
is  a  new  and  special  gift  of  God :  for  although 
at  present  they  may  find  it  in  their  power  to 
beheve,  yet  if  thev  reflect  upon  the  former 
part  of  their  life,  they  will  find  a  time  when 
they  lay  bound  hand  and  foot;  when  they 
were  no  more  able  to  get  their  heart  thoroughly 
afiected  with  the  sense  and  hatred  of  sin,  nor 
to  believe  and  fasten  their  reliance  upon 
Christ  in  the  promises,  than  for  a  dead 
man  to  rise  from  the  grave.  And  if  they 
never  found  that  it  was  thus  with  them,  I 
believe  there  are  few  who  understand  these 
things,  that  for  all  the  world  would  venture 
the  eternal  concernment  of  their  souls  upon 
such  a  faith.  But  if  their  own  experience 
will  afford  them  no  light,  let  them  view  the 
condition  of  some  of  God's  saints,  who,  when 
they  have  beeu  in  a  state  of  ^race,  and  the 
seed  of  faith  has  remained  within  them,  yet, 
when  God  has  hid  his  face,  and  suspended  the 
fresh  influence  of  his  Spirit,  they  nave  been 
no  more  able  to  act,  nor  exercise  that  grace, 
nor  excite  their  Caith,  when  the  promise  has' 
lain  before  them,  than  to  remove  mountains. 
Now,  hence  we  may  arjgue  thus  :  If  holy  men, 
endued  with  the  principle  and  seed  or  faith, 
without  a  new  ffitt  from  the  Spirit,  have  lain 
as  it  were  dead,  not  able  to  act  suitably  to 
that  principle  ;  how  then  will  those,  that  are 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  void  of  this  principle, 
be  able  to  hear  or  perceive"  the  mind  of 
God  in  the  gospel  ? 

Use  2.  is  of  exhortation  ;  that  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  of  grace,  we  should  not 
terminate  in  the  means,  but  look  up  to  God, 
who  alone  is  able  to  give  a  heart  to  improve 
them.  This  should  make  us  not  only  pray, 
but  also  hear,  with  our  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven. 
The  greatest  persuasions,  the  most  melting  | 
and  affectionate  exi)ressions,  that  can  drop 
from  man,  cannot  give  a  heart ;  every  such 
gift  is  a  little  creation.  But  certainly,  when 
we  have  got  our  hearts  wrought  upon  and 
heated  by  the  external  preaching  of  the  word, 
then  we  should  be  chiefly  importunate  with 
God  to  preach  the  same  word  over  internally, 
that  then  he  would  strike  the  stroke,  then  he  i 
would  make  such  an  impression  as  should 
abide.  For  without  this,  after  the  most 
powerful  preaching  of  the  word,  nature  will 
return  to  itself.  Happy  those,  who  do  not 
only  hear  the  report  of  the  gospel,  but  to 
whom  also  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  revealed." 
When  we  have  heard  the  word,  read  the 
scriptures,  and  enjoyed  the  richest  means  of 
salvation,  yet,  in  order  to  our  believing,  we 
should  as  much  depend  upon  God,  as  if  we 
enjoyed  none  of  these  at  all.  Still  addressing 
ourselves  unto  him,  as  Jehoehaphat  did  upon 
another  occasion  ;  Lord,  as  for  us,  we  know 
not  what  to  do,  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee." 


SERMON  XXIX. 

PREACHED  AT  WORCESTER  HOUSE,  MAT  29. 

**  But  when  the  Ckimforter  is  onme,  whom  I  win  nod  miio  jn, 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proeecdeA 
from  the  Father,  he  ihaU  testify  of  ma."— Jomr,  zt.  96. 

These  words  contain  in  them  two  general 
parts : 

I.  The  promise  of  sending  the  Spirit. 

II.  The  end  of  his  being  sent ;  which  was 
to  testify  of  Christ 

In  the  words  containing  the  former  of  these, 
we  have  a  full  description  of  the  Spirit ;  aoif 
that, 

1.  In  respect  of  his  person. 

2.  Of  his  office  or  employment. 

The  account  of  his  person  we  have  in  this» 
that  he  is  said  to  proceed  **  from  the  Father.'* 
And  his  employment,  in  these  two  things : 

(1.)  That  he  is  the  Comforter. 

f20  That  he  is  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

Of  all  these  in  their  order. 

1.  And  first,  concerning  his  procession  from 
the  Father.  There  has  been  a  long  and  a 
great  controversy  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  church  concerning  this :  whether  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  e<}uall  v  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son ;  which  the  Latins,  and  all 
the  other  western  churches  hold :  or  whether 
he  proceeds  from  the  Father  only  by  the  Son, 
which  alone  the  Greeks  admit ;  and  for  this 
cause  stand  utterl}r  unchurched  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  as  erring  ip  a  prime  and  fundamental 
point  of  faith. 

But  here  I  cannot  but  think,  that  in  articles 
relating  to  such  things,  of  which  the  reason 
of  man  can  frame  no  explicit  apprehension,  it 
is  a  daring,  uncharitable,  and  perl^aps  a  very 
irrational  thing,  to  condemn  any  one  for  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  in  different  terms. 
And  that  the  Greek  church  does  no  more, 
seems  probable  from  hence : 

1st,  That  they  deny  not  the  Spirit  to  be 
oonsubstantial  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

2dly,  That  they  acknowledge  that  he  is  as 
properly  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  as  of  the  Father. 
And  if,  when  we  say,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds' 
from  the  Son,  we  intend  no  more  but  that 
he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  which  they  grant 
and  profess ;  what  is  it  more  than  a  diflerenoe 
in  the  expression,  where  they  seem  to  be  very 
near  a  perfect  coincidence  as  to  the  thing! 

I  am  sure  some  of  the  most  reputed  authors 
in  the  Latin  church  avouch  so  much.  Peter 
Lombard,  in  the  first  of  the  Sentences,  11th 
distinction,  declares  his  mind  thus :  —  ^  Sane 
sciendum  est,  quod  licet  in  pnesenti  articulo 
a  nobis  Gnsci  verbo  disoordent,  tamen  sensu 
non  difiemnf  And  Sootns  upon  the  same 
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place  of  Lombard  speaks  to  the  same  purpose : 
ADtiq^uorum  Grseconim  a  LatiDis  discre- 
pantia  in  voce  potiiis  est,  et  roodo  ezplicaudi 
emauntionem  Spiritus  Sancti  quam  in  ipsa 
I  rc."    The  like  is  to  be  found  in  Aquinas, 
!  Bonaventure,  and  others,  conoeminji;  this  dif- 
ference between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church, 
in  expressing  this  article. 
Besides,  it  is  observable,  that  aftar  Patre  the 
I  word  Filioque  was  added  by  the  Latin  church  : 
and  since  the  Greek  church  may  allege  this 
I  in  their  defence,  that  it  is  no  where  in  Scrip- 
1  ture  expressly  said,  that  the  "  Spirit  proceeds 
I  from  the  Son  ;"  this  may  be  farther  pleaded 
for  thenk,  that  in  things,  the  belief  of  which 
can  have  no  foundation  but  the  testimony  of 
I  Scripture,  it  is  there  safest,  precisely  and 
!  strictly,  to  adhere  to  bare  Scripture  expres- 
I  sion. 

And  thus  much  briefly  concerning;  the  per- 
son of  the  Spirit.  The  next  thing  is  his  em- 
ployment, represented  to  us  under  a  double 
notion : 

1.  And  first  of  a  Comforter.  Christ  suits 
his  gifts  to  our  exigencies  and  occasions.  No- 
thing so  opportune  to  the  sorrowful  as  a  com- 
I  forter.  And  as  for  Christ's  disciples,  we  know 
!  that  upon  the  very  prediction  of  his  departure, 
"  sorrow  had  filled  their  hearts."  But  then, 
this  being  actually  come  to  pass,  those  clouds 
began  to  gather  over  their  heads  thicker  and 
blacker,  and  at  length  to  break  forth  into 
violence  and  persecutions:  and  therefore, 
under  so  many  discouragements  from  with- 
out, they  must  needs  have  sunk,  had  they 
not  had  some  supporter  within.  And  their 
rapport  was  to  be  internal,  that  so  it  might 
be  above  their  adversaries*  power  to  bereave 
them  of ;  (John,  xvi.  22,)  "  Your  joy  no  man 
taketh  from  yon."  It  is  out  of  their  sight, 
and  therefore  out  of  their  reach  ;  like  a  foun- 
tain lurking  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  secret, 
plentiful,  and  continual. 

It  is  a  sad  and  a  poor  condition,  when  there 
is  provision  made  only  for  being,  not  for  com- 
fort ;  for  life,  not  for  refreshment.  And  there- 
fore in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
life,  there  are  sublimcr  fruitions,  as  well  as 
bare  sustenance.  For  such  is  the  nature  of 
-  man,  that  it  requires  lucid  intervals ;  and  the 
vigour  of  the  mind  would  flag  and  decay, 
should  it  always  jog  on  at  the  rate  of  a  com- 
moii  enjoyment,  without  bein^  sometimes 
qnidcened  and  exalted  with  vicissitude  of 
•oma  more  refined  pleasures. 

But  what  kind  of  comfort  is  this,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  conveys  to  believers  ?  Why,  it 
fo  very  strange  and  peculiar,  but  most  sigiii- 
tontly  set  forth  in  that  place,  in  Mark,  x. 
29y  SO,  **  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake, 
and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hun- 
dredfold now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  breth- 
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ren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  j 
and  lands,  with  persecutions ;  and  in  the  : 
world  to  como  eternal  life."   What !  receive  i 
all  these  things  with  persecution,  when  it 
cannot  be  persecution,  unless  it  deprive  us  of  ! 
all  these  t   Why,  yes  ;  God  will  give  us  the 
comfort  of  these  things,  even  without  the 
enjoyment  of  them.     He  can  extract  the 
spirit  of  these  things  from  their  bulk,  and 
convey  it  single  without  the  possession. 

For  as  in  the  food  that  we  take  into  our 
bodies,  it  is  but  very  little  that  passes  into 
nutriment,  and  so  is  converted  into  our  sub-  | 
stance  ;  so  in  the  greatest  aflluence  of  plenty,  I 
it  is  not  the  mass  of  the  enjoyment,  but  the 
elixir  or  spirit  that  is  derived  through  it,  that 
gives  the  comfort. 

Now  it  is  a  standing  rule  even  in  philoso- 
phy, that  whatsoever  God  does  b^  the  medi- 
ation of  second  causes,  he  can  do  immediately 
by  himself,  and  without  thorn.  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder,  if  God  can  torment  where 
we  see  no  tormentor,  and  comfort  where  wo 
behold  no  comforter?  he  can  do  it  by  imme- 
diate emanations  from  himself,  by  continual 
eflluxes  of  those  powers  and  virtues,  which  ho 
was  pleased  to  implant  in  a  weaker  and 
fainter  measure  in  created  agents. 

They,  indeed,  do  all  things  by  gross  convey- 
ances and  material  assistances  ;  as,  an  earthly 
parent  cannot  refresh  his  son  without  the 
means  and  instruments  of  refreshment,  as 
meat,  clothes,  money,  anc(  other  such  accom- 
modations :  but  whatsoever  we  do  b^  the  help 
of  these,  that  God  does  by  a  plenitude  and  ' 
all-sufiiciency  flowing  from  himself.  Thus 
the  impure  sublunary  fire  conveys  neither 
heat  nor  light,  but  as  it  kindles  upon  some 
earthly  materials  of  wood,  stubble,  or  the 
like  ;  but  the  nobler  and  celestial  fire  in  the 
body  of  the  sun,  that  works  all  these  efl^ects  : 
by  a  communication  of  its  own  virtue,  with-  i 
out  the  interposal  of  those  culinary  helps :  it 
aflbrds  flame  and  light,  and  warmth  and  all, 
without  fuel. 

Now  this  certainly  should  compose  the 
murmurs  and  distrusts  of  infidelity.   Men  are  , 
apt  to  confine  God  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  , 
not  to  allow  him  a  scope  of  acting  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  visible  means ;  nor  to  think 
that  he  can  be  a  comforter,  any  longer  than  , 
they  have  those  things  about  them,  by  which 
they  may  be  their  own  comforters.   If  God  1 
should  promise  plenty  in  a  dearth,  and  ful-  ! 
ness  of  bread  when  the  earth  denies  her  in-  I 
crease,  would  not  unbelief  presently  presume 
the  impossibility,  and  laueh  at  the  promise 
in  that  question  of  the  doubter,  (2  Kings,  vii». 
2,)    If  God  should  make  windows  in  heaven, 
how  could  this  thing  be?"   Yet  the  objector, 
we  see,  was  answered  with  a  full,  though  a 
sad  confutation. 

Sometimes  we  see  no  means  by  which  G^d 
may  comfort ;  but  can  he  not  therefore  do  it 
m 
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without  means?  There  are  no  wagons  nor 
conduit  pipes  to  bring  down  the  influences  of 
heaven  to  us ;  yet  at  their  stated  seasons  we 
find,  that  thev  visit  us  certainly  and  univer- 
sally. And  thus  much  for  the  first  part  of 
the  Spirit's  employment,  namely,  that  he  was 
to  be  a  Comforter. 

2.  The  second  was  his  beinj;  the  Spirit  of 
truth  ;  upon  which  account  it  is  said  of  him, 
(John,  xvi.  13,^  'Uhat  he  should  lead  the 
I  disciples  into  all  truth.*'    He  is  the  great 
'  guide  of  souls,  and  discoverer  of  the  myste- 
'  rious  deptlis  of  the  gospel.    Christ  indeed  liad 
sufficiently  preached  these  divine  truths  to 
the  world  by  an  external  promulgation  :  but 
the  Spirit  was  to  preach  them  over  again,  by 
the  inward  illuminations  of  the  mind. 

Hereupon  also  the  grand  property  of  truth 
is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  conviction. 
It  is  said  of  him,  (John,  xvi.  8,)  that  he 
shall  convince  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness, 
and  judgment."    Now  conviction  is  not  only 
truth,  but  the  predominance  of  truth  ;  the 
triumph  of  a  well-managed  ar^mentatiou. 
The  meaning  of  those  words  bemg  this,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  shall  bring  home  those  con- 
cerning truths  to  men's  understanding,  with 
such  a  prevailing  sway  and  evidence,  that 
they  shall  not  be  able  to  deny  their  assent  to 
'  them  ;  which  way  soever  their  corruptions 
j  may  force  their  practice, 
i     Nay,  truth  is  such  a  peculiar  characteristic 
I  note  of  God's  Spirit,  tnat  this  gives  it  one 
f^reat  discrimination  from  the  evil  spirit,  who 
{  18  properly  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  the  deceiver 
I  and  tne  seducer  ;  and  a  liar  from  the  beffin- 
)  ning,  both  the  parent  and  the  patron  of  Ties, 
j  Yea,  and  as  if  ho  had  the  monopoly  of  all 
1  fallacy  and  falsehood,  it  is  said  of  him,  that 
when  he  speaks  a  lie,  he  speaks  it  of  his  own. 
j  It  is  his  peculiar,  his  inheritance;  and  the 
:  whole  race  of  liars  is  said  to  descend  from 
him,  as  their  Rrand  original,  and  head  of  their 
1  fumWy,    Justly,  therefore,  does  God  exhibit 
■  his  Spirit  to  us,  under  the  noble  denomination 
\  of  truth. 

{  But  here,  since  these  two  titles  given  to 
j  the  Holy  Ghost,  namely,  of  the  "Comforter," 
j  and  of  the  "Spirit  of  truth,"  seem  to  have 
I  some  emphatical  relation  one  to  another,  so 
I  as  to  found  a  mutual  dependence  between 
\  them ;  I  shull  here  endeavour  to  shew,  that 
his  being  a  "Comforter"  depends  upon  his 
j  being  the  "  Spirit  of  truth  ;"  and  particularly, 
.  how  truth  comes  to  have  this  comforting  in- 
I  fluence  upon  man's  mind.  I  conceive  it 
I  derives  this  virtue  from  these  two  tiling : 
!  (1.)  From  the  native,  congenial  suitable- 
I  noss  that  it  has  to  man*s  understanding.  And 
'  from  the  application  of  a  suitable  object  to  a 
I  well-dispo^  faculty,  there  naturally  arises 
comfort.  If  you  now  demand,  how  truth 
come^  to  be  so  suitable  to  the  mind  ;  I  answer, 
•  that  there  can  be  no  farther  reason  gives,  but 
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that  it  is  the  nature  of  it  so  to  be  :  and  of  the  ! 
nature  of  things  there  is  no  reason  to  be  as- 
signed, but  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  was 
pleased,  in  ordering  the  great  economy  of  the 
world,  to  plant  an  agreeableness  between 
some  natures,  and  a  disagreeableuess  between  I 
others. 

There  is  that  agreement  between  truth  and 
the  mind,jthat  there  is  between  light  and  the 
eye ;  which  is  the  sense  of  pleasure,  of  the  ' 
purest  and  the  most  sublime  pleasure.  And 
surely,  of  all  the  creatures  that  have  issued 
from  the  workmanship  of  omnipotence,  there 
is  none  so  pleasing,  so  refreshing,  or  rather  so 
enlivening  as  the  light ;  which  is  that^  that 

g'ves  a  seasouage  to  all  other  fruitions,  that 
ys  open  the  bosom  of  the  universe,  and 
shews  the  treasures  of  nature ;  and,  in  a 
word,  gives  opportunity  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  other  senses.  I 

It  is  reported  of  a  certain  blind  man,  that 
he  yet  knew  when  a  candle  was  brought  into 
the  room,  by  the  sudden  refresh  men  t  that  he 
found  caused  by  it  upon  his  spirits.  Now 
give  me  leave  to  shew,  that  truth  is  as  great 
a  comfort  to  the  soul.  For  what  makes  the 
studious  man  prefer  a  book  before  a  revel,  the  i 
rigours  of  contemplation  and  retirements,  be- 
fore merry-meetings  and  jolly  company  t  Is 
it  because  he  has  not  the  ^ame  appetites  with  ; 
other  men,  or  because  he  has  no  taste  of  plea- 
sure ?  No.  certainly ;  but  because  a  nobler 
pleasure  has  rendered  those  inferior  ones 
tasteless  and  contemptible. 

For  is  there  any  delight  comparable  to  what 
reason  finds,  when  it  pursues  a  conclusion 
into  sUl  its  consequences,  and  sees  one  truth 
grow  out  of  anotner.  and  by  degrees  rise  out 
of  obscurity  into  evidence  and  demonstration  1 
Do  YOU  thmk  that  the  intent  speculations  of 
Archimedes  were  not  infinitely  more  pleasing 
than  the  carouses  of  Epicurus?  And  if  the 
embraces  of  natural  trutn  be  so  transporting 
to  a  philosopher,  what  must  the  discovery  of 
the  supemntural  revealed  truths  of  the  gospel 
be  to  a  Christian?  where  the  pleasure  is 
heightened  according  to  the  different  worth  of 
the  object :  where  every  truth  comes  recom- 
mended to  the  soul  with  a  double  excellency, 
its  greatness  and  its  concernment. 

i2.)  Truth  comes  to  have  this  comforting 
uence  upon  man's  mind,  from  the  neculiar 
and  sovereign  virtue  it  has  to  dear  the  con- 
science ;  and  that,  from  the  two  great  annoy- 
ances and  disturbances  of  it,  guilt  and  doubt- 
ing: which  two  are  the  causes  of  all  the 
trouble  and  perplexity  of  man's  mind. 

First,  It  clears  it  from  cnilt.  Sin  is  the 
standing  and  eternal  cause  of  sorrow,  and  that 
not  only  from  those  outward,  penal  effects 
that  it  dr^ws  after  it,  but  from  the  very  re- 
flection  of  the  mind  upon  it.  It  is  trouble-  i; 
some,  offensive,  and  opposite  to  the  principles  , 
of  nature.  The  conscience  shrinks,  and  Ma  j 
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a  kind  of  horror  within  itself,  when  it  thinks 
of  a  vile  action.  Every  sin  upon  the  appre- 
hensive conscience  is  like  a  dust  falling  upon 
tho  ball  of  the  eye ;  how  pungent,  sharp,  and 
afflicting  is  it  to  that  tender  part ! 

Now  truth  discharging  the  conscience  of  the 
trouble  of  guilt,  bv  being  the  great  means  to 
prevent  the  sin.  tience  the  way  of  holiness 
IS  frequently  in  Scripture  called  "  the  way  of 
truth  :**  and  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that 
there  is  no  sin  ever  committed,  but  it  is  usher- 
ed in  by  some  error  of  the  mind,  and  a  false 
judgment  passed  upon  things.  For,  notwith- 
standing tnat  in  most  sins  the  mind  \\ixs  a 
^neral  judgment  of  the  evil  of  the  thing  that 
It  is  about  to  do,  before  the  sin  comes  to  be 
actually  committed :  from  all  circumstances 
and  particulars  put  together,  as,  the  present 
gratincation,  and  yet  withal  future  safety  upon 
repentance,  the  mind  passes  a  particular  prac- 
tical judgment,  that  it  is  better  for  it  to  do 
that  sin,  than  not  to  do  it.  And  here  is  the 
deception,  after  which  follows  the  sinful  ac- 
tion. But  now,  did  the  mind  proceed  by  the 
uneririnjr  rules  and  informations  of  truth,  it 
would  ^udge  otherwise,  and  consequent! v  do 
otherwise  ;  and  thereupon  be  secured  from 
that  trouble,  horror,  and  anguish  of  conscience, 
that  God  by  an  irreversible  decree  has  entailed 
upon  the  commission  of  sin. 

Secondly,  Truth  clears  the  conscience  of 
doubt ;  and  this  frequently  exerts  its  perplex- 
ing quality,  where  there  is  no  other  founda- 
tion but  a  mere  surmise  of  guilt.  For  how 
come  the  consciences  of  the  most  pious  and 
the  strictest  persons  to  be  oftentimes  in  such 
plunges  of  horror  and  amazemen^  but  from 
misgivings  about  the  safety  of  their  spiritual 
estate?  And  what  is  the  cause  of  doubting 
but  the  disappearance  of  truth  1  How  comes 
the  mind  to  be  frighted  and  amazed,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  dark?  When  truth  wraps 
itself  in  a  cloud,  and  shuns  the  eye,  then  the 
reason  of  man  is  in  suspense,  and  under 
Turious  fluctuations  which  way  to  determine ; 
but  it  is  certainty  alone,  that  is  the  bottom 
of  all  rational  determinations. 

There  is  no  weariness  like  that  which  rises 
from  doubting,  from  the  perpetual  jogging  of 
mn  unfixed  reason.  The  torment  of  suspense 
is  very  great ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wavering, 
perplex^  mind  besins  to  determine,  be  the 
determination  which  way  soever,  it  will  find 
Itself  at  ease.  But  now  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
truth  that  gives  assurance,  assurance  that 
eMhiers  doubt,  and  consequently  restores 
eomfort. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  piirt  of  the  text» 
in  which  is  contained  the  promise  of  sendiog 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  I  proceed 
now  to  the 

Second,  namely,  the  end  of  his  being  sent, 
which  was  to  testify  of  Christ. 

In  which  we  are  to  consider  two  things^  — 


1.  What  it  was  that  the  Spirit  was  to 
t^jstify  of  Christ.  j 

2.  By  what  ways  and  means  he  was  to 
testify  this  of  him.  i 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  Holv  Ghent 
was  never  sent  to  testify  any  thing  of  Christ,  | 
but  what  he  had  testified  of  himself  before ;  i 
as,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messias,  ' 
and  Saviour  of  the  world.    In  all  that  the  ] 
Spirit  was  to  do  or  speak,  he  was  but  to  act 
the  part  of  an  ambassador  :  in  John,  xvi.  13,  ! 
Chnst  says,  '^that  he  should  not  speak  of 
himself.*'   And  again,  in  the  next  verse, 
**He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew 
it  unto  you."    All  the  suggestions  of  the 
Spirit  in  this  case  were  not  invention,  but 
repetition.  j 

2.  As  for  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  testified  of  Chribt,  they  were  the  , 
gifts  conferred  bv  him  upon  the  disciples,  tc 
enable  and  fit  them  for  their  apostolic  em-  | 
ploy  men  t ;  of  the  memory  of  which  action, 
this  day  is  the  solemn  celebration.    Now,  , 
though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  so  universal,  as  to  reach  and 
cure  all  their  unfitness  ;  yet  there  were  three 
that  seemed  more  eminently  designed,  and 
more  peculiarly  efi^ectual  for  the  great  purpose 
of  preaching  the  gospel. 

(1.)  The  first  was  the  gift  of  miracles. 
Every  miracle  is  the  suffrage  of  Heaven  to  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine.  And  as  Christ  had  done 
greater  ''miracles  than  any  before  him,"  so 
he  promised  his  disci pU^s  a  power  of  doing 
greater  miracles  than  himself.  The  acts  of 
the  apostles  were  so  many  demonstrations  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  for  all  those  signs 
and  wonders  were  done  in  Christ's  name, 
which  retained  a  surviving  eflicacy,even  after 
his  departure.  His  name  was  enough  to 
supply  his  presence  ;  a  name  to  which  every 
knee  bowed,  cither  by  way  of  adoration  or  ; 
submission.  The  devils  confessed  him,  his 
enemies  oftentimes  acknowled^^  him,  even  j 
when  their  interest  denied  him,  (Acts,  iv.  ! 
16.^  Yea,  every  malady  and  disease  pro- 
claimed the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrine,  while  | 
they  felt  the  curing  influence  of  his  power. 
Every  preacher  was  then  a  physician,  without 
changing  his  profession.  I 

(2.)  The  second  was  the  gift  of  tonnes.  . 
That  a  man  should  learn  all  tongues  in  a  ' 
day's  space,  one  would  think  it  impossible  ;  > 
yet  we  have  seen  it  done  when  the  Spirit  was  ' 
the  teacher :  so  easily  can  God  in  an  hour's 
time  outdo  the  acquisitions  of  human  industry 
for  many  years.   And  this  surely  was  a  con- 
vincing, amazing  argument  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  all  its  adversaries ; 
and  the  tongues  by  which  the  apostles  spoke 
were  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  what  thev  spoke ;  neither  was  it  any  more 
than  suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  doctrine, 
that  what  was  to  be  known  to  all  nations 
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should  be  proclaimed  in  all  tongues,  should 
speak  a  universal  language«  The  wisdom 
of  HeaTen  did  not  think  fit  to  bespeak  men 
In  an  unknown  tongue ;  nor,  what  had  been 
more  miraculous  than  all  miracles,  that  men 
should  be  saved  by  what  they  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

(3.)  The  third  and  great  means  by  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  testified  of  Christ,  was  by 
that  strange,  undaunted,  and  supernatural 
courage  that  he  infused  into  the  disciples. 
!  Truly  so  great,  that,  upon  a  due  consideration 
'  of  man's  nature,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of 
Christianity,  so  far  as  that  religion  depends 
uj)on  matter  of  fact,  comparable  to  the  highest 
miracle. 

Every  lie  is  weak,  and  he  that  promulges  a 
lie,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  is  naturally  diffident 
and  fearful.  But  so  invincible  a  persuasion 
possessed  the  disciples  of  the  trutn  of  what 
they  asserted,  that  it  bore  them  above  the 
bighest  contumelies,  the  greatest  hardships, 
'  and  the  sharpest  persecutions.  (Acts,  iv.  20,) 
"We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard."  They  spoke,  as  it 
were,  by  a  necessary  impulse,  whether  they 
!  would  or  no. 

Neither  were  they  naturally  such  resolute 
persons,  that  this  hardiness  of  theirs  might 
'  te  reputed  an  eflfect  of  their  temper  and  com- 
j  plexion  :  for  it  appeared,  upon  several  occa- 
I  sions  before,  that  they  were  men  of  a  timorous 
;•  and  a  poor  spirit.    How  did  they  cry  out 
:  when  they  saw  Christ  walking  upon  the  sea ! 
1  "  thinking  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,"  (Matt, 
j  xiv.  26.)   And  last  of  all,  when  Christ  was 
;  apprehended,  "thev  all  forsook  him,  and 
:  fled,"  (Matt.  xxvi.  66.)   And  Peter,  who  was 
I  the  boldest  of  them,  yet  how  cowardly  did 
he  deny  his  master !  for  the  baseness  of  that 
action  could  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  his 
fear. 

But  after  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  we  find  that  no  opposition  could  quell  them  ; 
;  no  terror  affright,  nor  any  prison  or  torment 

silence  them.  And  therefore,  when  Christ 
I  commanded  them  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and 
j  expect  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Luke, 
!  xxiv.  49,)  he  very  properly  tells  them,  "  that 
!  they  should  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
I  high  ;"  that  is,  with  such  a  gift  of  resolved 
i  constancy  and  courage,  as  should  make  them 

superior  to  all  fears  within,  or  oppositions 
\  without. 

In  a  word,  the  Holy  Ghost  so  furnished 
,  and  enabled  Christ's  disciples  to  "  testify  of 
j  him,"  that  they  were  the  most  qualified  wit- 
|i  uesses  of  the  truth  of  what  they  avouched, 
!  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world ; 
I  nor  was  any  doctrine  or  religion  besides  the 
I  Christian  ever  attested  with  such  illustrious 
j  proofs,  and  such  unexceptionable  reasons  of 
I,  credibility. 

j     I  Buppiote  a  fall  reflection  upon  what  has 


been  delivered  cannot  but  furnish  us  with  an 
infallible  rule,  by  which  to  try  men's  pre-  i 
tences  of  the  Spirit.   It  is  comprised  in  this  ! 
short  interrogatory :    Do  they  testify  of 
Christ?    Does  their  doctrine  only  transcribe 
what  stands  already  written  in  the  word? 
Otherwise,  if  they  invent  and  substitute 
something  in  the  room  of  gospel ;  if  they 
find  not  only  comment  but  text  also,  aod  : 
plead  the  spirit  in  defiance  of  the  letter  ;  it  is 
not  the  Spirit  of  God  that  acts  them,  but 
the  spirit  of  darkness  and  desolation,  that 
ruins  government  and  subverts  kingdoms  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  a  kind  of 
spirit,  this  day  had  not  been  by  a  third  part  • 
so  much  a  festival  as  it  is.  . 

For  had  not  the  king  been  driven  ont  of  bia 
dominions,  he  could  not  have  been  so  glori- 
ously restored ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
furious  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  those  confusions^ 
the  fatal  cause  of  hrs  expulsion,  had  never 
happened.  For  was  not  the  prime  leader 
and  artificer  of  this  successful  villainy  the 
professed  father  of  enthusiasts  ?  Did  he  not 
still  plead  inward  instigations,  in  opposition 
to  express  commands  7  And  were  not  all  hh 
legions  possessed  by  the  same  spirit ;  by  whose 
teachings  they  thought  themselves  sufficiently 
discharged  from  the  abrogated  precepts  of 
allegiance  ?  But  since  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
violate  the  memory  of  our  oppressors,  but 
silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully  to  accent 
the  oppression ;  we  will  commemorate  only 
the  king*s  restitution. 

And  this  I  think  may  not  improperly  coin- 
cide with  the  very  business  of  the  day,  which 
is  to  celebrate  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
who  also  must  be  acknowledged  the  cause  of  ; 
this  great  transaction  ;  so  that  we  may  with  ; 
a  peculiar  emphasis  and  propriety  express  ; 
the  king's  restoration  in  those  words  of  the  j 
prophet,  (Zech.  iv.  6,)  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  | 
strength,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  J 

For  the  king  returned  not  a  conqueror,  ' 
but  a  conquered  person,  borne  upon  the 
backs  of  his  conquerors  ;  and  brought  in  by  a 
body  of  men,  who  at  that  very  time  wanted 
neither  force  nor  will  to  have  devoured  him  ; 
but  by  a  strange  surprise  and  infatuation  upon 
their  spirits,  were  prevailed  upon  to  do  they 
knew  not  what,  nor  why. 

It  was  an  action,  that  carried  in  it  such 
bright  testimonies  of  a  supernatural  power, 
so  much  above,  nay  against  the  moans  and 
actors  visibly  appearing  in  it ;  that  1  know  no 
argument  from  metaphysics  or  natural  philo- 
sophy, that  to  my  reason  proves  the  existence 
of  a  Deity  more  fully,  than  the  consideration 
of  this  prodigious  revolution :  which,  if  it 
does  not  leave  lasting  impressions  of  gratitu<le 
in  men's  minds,  manifesting  itself  in  the  re- 
turns of  a  pious  life,  truly  the  delivered 

Sersons  will  be  yet  a  greater  wonder  than  the 
eliveratioe.  ,: 
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But  whether  or  no  it  has  had  this  effect,  and 
whether  many  have  not  returned  rather  liar- 
dened  than  reduced  by  their  afflictions,  and 
brought  out  of  the  furnace  with  them  that 
dross  which  first  cast  them  into  it ;  God 
knows,  and  their  own  consciences  know,  and 
their  lives  in  a  great  measure  testify. 

It  is  a  sad  and  a  fearful  consideration,  but 
too  obvious  to  escape  any  observing  mind, 
that  atheism,  obscenity,  and  a  professed  scorn 
of  religion,  has  so  wrought  itself  into  the 
behaviour,  the  discourse,  and  the  very  genius 
of  the  times^  that  if  God  can  be  provoked 
again,  they  carry  in  them  the  threatening 
{  presages  and  dismal  prognostics  of  an  im- 
I  pending  national  judgment,  which  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  avert.  And  since  nothing  less 
will  do  it,  may  he  continue  to  preserve  us  by 
a  greater  miracle  of  goodness,  than  that  by 
which  he  first  restored  us. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Now,  though  (as  I  have  already  shewn)  the 
chief  subject  of  the  text  was  the  Holy  Spirit; 
yet,  as  if  it  carried  in  it  a  conjunction  oi  two 
great  festivals,  it  seems  to  point  both  at  the 
i  Fentecost  and  the  Trinity. 
For  in  the  words  we  have, 

1.  The  person  sent,  which  was  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

2.  The  person  sending  him,  which  wa<«  the 
Son. 

S.  The  person  from  whom  he  is  said  to  pro- 
ceed, which  was  the  Father. 

So  great  a  mysterv  have  we  lying  in  so 
amall  a  compass ;  that  which  neither  the 
beaven  of  heavens  can  contain,  nor  the  grasp 
«f  human  reason  comprehend,  we  see  h^re 
wrapt  up  and  represented  in  one  period  of  this 
•oblime  evangelist. 

But  you  will  say.  Does  not  our  creed  tell 
«8,  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead 
are  coequal  ?"  How  then  comes  the  Son  to 
send  and  employ  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 

Ties  a  distance  and  superiority  ? 
answer,  that  their  equality  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  respect  of  their  nature ;  and  an 
equality  of -nature  hinders  not  an  inequality  in 

Ennt  of  order  and  ofiice,  espectall v  being  vo- 
ntarily  undertook  :  in  respect  of  which,  the 
Spirit  may  be  properly  said  to  be  sent  by  the 
S&D,  though  otherwise  as  to  the  divine  nature 
they  are  absolutely  coequal. 

We  have  here  the  three  persons,  as  it  were, 
ittet  in  council  about  the  grand  affair  of  man's 
Mhmtion.  The  Father  contriving,  the  Son 
ordering,  and  the  Spirit  performing.  One 
wo«iId  almost  think,  that  it  were  lawful  for 
man  to  be  proud,  when  it  is  thus  made  the 
iotonst  of  Heaven  to  look  after  and  to  pro- 
mote the  concerns  of  his  happiness.  It  is  like 
tlie  fan,  that  vast  and  glorious  body,  wheeling 
Hboot  the  earth  to  give  warmth  and  iufloenoe 
io  »  poor  plant  or  a  little  flower 


God  is  pleased  to  make  it  his  business  that 
we  should  be  saved.  The  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  all  employed,  and 
every  person  has  shared  out  to  himself  a  dis- 
tinct office  in  the  management  of  that  great 
action  ;  and  that  with  such  a  stated  order, 
that  the  manner  of  doins  is  as  admirable  as 
the  thing  done.  The  Father  could  have  trans- 
acted the  whole  business  of  man's  salvation 
by  himself ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  honour  the 
work  with  a  mystery,  and  by  allotting  to  each 
person  his  part,  to  recommend  order  to  our 
imitation. 

In  short,  from  this  whole  passage,  by  way 
of  deduction,  we  may  collect  and  learn  these 
two  things :  — 

(1.)  God's  gracious  love  and  condescensioa 
to  man. 

^2.^  The  worth  of  souls.  I 

(I.)  For  the  first  of  these,  was  it  not  won- 
derful that  the  whole  Trinity  should  thus  stoop 
down  to  regard  and  advance  us  ?  It  is,  as  if  a 
king  should  call  his  parliament  to  invent  ways 
and  means  how  to  prefer  a  few  beggars. 

Twelve  poor  fishermen  were  those  to  whom 
the  Father  and  the  Son  first  sent  the  Holy 
Ghosttobetheircomforter.  And  were  not  these 
worthy  persons,  to  whom  God  should  send  an  j 
embassy  from  heaven  !    Yet  the  love  of  God  | 
thought  all  this  little  enough  to  carr^'  o;i  the  : 
good  of  mankind.   The  Trinity  is  indeed  a  ! 
great  mystery,  yet  it  is  a  question,  whether  ; 
God  is  not  yet  more  wonderful  in  his  love,  • 
than  in  the  way  of  his  subsistence.  i 

(2.)  We  learn  hence  the  worth  of  souls. 
Though  the  divine  nature  is  so  glorious,  that 
there  is  room  enough  for  condescension,  even 
in  his  treating  with  the  most  excellent  of  his 
creatures ;  yet  surely  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
does  not  busy  himself  about  trifles,  nor  lay 
designs  and  use  neat  counsels  to  pursue  the 
air  and  the  wind. 

We  can  quafl^  away  a  soul,  swear  away  a 
soul,  and  squander  away  eternity  upon  brutish 
and  senseless  gratifications  of  the  flesh ;  but 
the  omniscient,  all-wise  God  has  another  judg« 
ment  of  souls  ;  he  looks  upon  them  as  worth 
his  own  taking  pains  upon«    Shew  me  so 
much  as  one  footstep  in  scripture,  where  God  ; 
with  such  solemnity  expresses  a  design  to  ; 
make  any  man  rich  or  hononrable ;  those  ' 
things  he  scatters  abroad  with  a  looser,  a  pro-  ' 
miscuous,  and  more  careless  hand. 

But  the  salvation  of  souls  is  never  left  to  ^ 
chance,  nor  to  any  thing  like  contingency.  | 
All  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  ready  (as  I  i 
may  sp^k  with  reverence)  to  wait  upon  us 
in  our  way  to  heaven  ;  solicitous  to  secure  us 
in  our  passage,  and  by  all  ways,  methods,  and 
encouragements,  to  comfort  us  in  this  world, 
and  at  length  to  waft  us  to  a  better. 

To  which,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy,  vouch- 
safe to  bring  us. 
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SERMON  XXX. 

'*  But »  wounded  ipiiit  who  can  bear  ?"  —  Paot.  xtUU  14. 

j      The  corruption  of  nian*s  nature  is,  by  sad 
I  experience,  found  to  be  so  great,  that  few  are 
1  kept  from  sin,  but  merely  by  the  check  of 
i  their  fears,  representing  to  them  the  endless, 
insupportable  torments  of  another  world,  as 
the  certiiin  consequent  and  terrible  reward  of 
it.  Which  fears,  if  men  arrive  to  such  a  pitch 
of  atheism  as  to  be  able  to  shake  off,  (a  per- 
fection now-a-days  attained  to  by  many,  and 
aspired  to  by  more,)  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
left  farther  to  work  upon  such  persons,  in  the 
way  of  fear,  nor  consequently  to  control,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  full  career  and  fury  of  their 
lusts. 

I  Upon  which  account  it  will  (I  conceive) 
be  no  ill  service  to  religion,  to  let  such  profli- 
gate wretches  know,  that  their  infidelity  can- 
not set  them  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  ven- 

I  geance,  but  that,  while  they  endeavour  to 
cast  off  all  drend  of  future  damnation,  God  can 
antedate  the  torments  they  disbelieve,  and 
convince  them  of  the  possibility  of  such 
miseries  hereafter,  by  an  actual  foretaste  of 
the  same  here ;  that  he  can  kindle  one  hell 
within  them,  before  they  enter  into  another ; 
and  by  what  he  can  make  them  feel,  teach 
them  the  certainty  of  what  they  refuse  to 
fear. 

I     It  is  indeed  none  of  the  least  of  God's  titles 
and  prerogatives,  that  he  is    the  God  of  the 
!  spirits  of  all  flesh and  that,  as  he  first  made 
,  the  soul,  so  he  retains  an  immediate,  irresis- 

I I  tible  ])ower  over  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
I  the  inclinations,  and  to  dispose  of  the  comfort 
j  and  the  sorrows  of  it,  as  he  pleases ;  and  all 

this  independently  upon  any  of  those  objects, 
^  which  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  it 
converses  with.  The  usual  materials,  of  which 
i  the  soul  makes  up  its  comforts  and  satisfac- 
i  tions  here  on  earth,  are  the  felicities  of  this 
I  world  ;  and  the  ordinary  cause  of  its  sorrows 
are  the  adverse  and  cross  accidents  of  the 
1  same :  nevertheless,  God  can  infuse  comfort 
I  into  the  soul,  in  spite  of  the  sharpest  earthly' 
calamities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  smite  it 
with  the  severest  anguish  and  bitterness,  in 
the  midst  of  the  highest  a£9uence  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  text  presents  us  here  with  a  short  but 
full  comparison  between  the  grief  that  afflicts 
the  outward  man,  and  that  wliich  preys  upon 
the  inward  ;  together  with  the  tninscendent 
greatness  of  the  latter  above  the  former,  as 
bhall  be  made  out  presently  in  the  grand  in- 
stance of  l)Otli  these  sorts  of  sufferinss,  even 
vur  blessed  Saviour  himself,   For  let  this 
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outside,  or  shell  of  nature,  the  body,  be  under 
never  so  much  pain  and  a^ony,  vet  a  well-  , 
settled  and  resolved  mind  will  be  able  to  hnoy 
it  up,  and  keep  it  from  sinking  :  the  spirits 
will  bear,  and,  by  bearing,  will  at  length 
master  all  these  infirmities.  But  when  the 
spirit  it:ielf  is  wounded,  and  struck  through, 
tne  grief  presently  becomes  victorious,  and 
intolerable.  The  soul  in  this  case  being  like 
a  bird  wounded  in  the  wing,  the  proper  in- 
strument and  natural  engine  of  its  support, 
this  immediately  puts  an  end  to  its  flight,  and 
makes  all  striving  vain ;  for  fall  it  must  to  the 
ground.  l 

In  the  words  there  are  two  things  to  be 
explained.  I 

I.  What  is  meant  by  spirit.  I 

II.  What  is  imported  by  its  being  w&und^d  . 
1st,  For  the  first  of  these,  we  are  to  observe  . 

that  both  scripture  and  philosophy  hold  forth  ! 
to  us  in  the  soul  of  man  an  upper  and  a  lowei  i 
part ;  not  indeed  in  respect  of  its  substance,  ; 
for  that  is  indivisible,  but  in  resneet  of  its 
faculties.  And  as  this  lower,  or  inferior  fart, 
consists  of  those  sensitive  faculties  and  appe* 
tites,  whose  operations  being  wholly  tied  to 
the  organs  of  the  body,  do  accordingly  con- 
verse only  with  bodily  and  gross  objects ;  so 
there  is  a  hieher  and  more  noble  portion  of 
the  soul,  purely  intellectual ;  and  in  operation, 
as  well  as  in  substance,  perfectly  spiritoaL 
Which  is  called  by  philosophers  to  v/tftopmiv, 
that  is,  the  leading,  ruling,  and  directing  part 
of  the  soul ;  and  by  the  scripture,  "  the  spirit 
of  the  mind  that  is,  the  most  exalted,  re- 
fined, and  quintessential  part  of  it,  in  Ephes. 
iv.  23,  Be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind."  For  that  the  soul  is  a  spirit,  that  is 
to  say,  a  substance  void  of  matter  and  dimen- 
sions, I  suppose  none  will  deny,  bnt  thoee 
who  (with  vour  oracle,  Hobbes,  in  the  head 
of  them)  admit  of  no  substance,  but  body  ; 
and  having  fully  subdued  faith  to  senses,  and 
so  (like  Thomas)  resolving  to  believe  no 
farther  than  jout  eyes  and  hands  can  reach, 
will  perhaps  in  religion,  as  well  as  natural 
objects,  make  the  tul^,  the  still,  and  the  tele- 
scope, the  sole  measure  of  their  creed.  In 
defiance  of  which  atheistical  notions,  1  aflinn, 
that  there  is  a  certain  noble  and  refioed  pert 
of  the  soul  expressed  to  us  in  the  text  bv 
spirity  and  here  said  to  be  tcomML  Which 
b  the 

Second  thing  to  be  explained  by  ns ;  and,  I 
suppose,  is  so  far  and  fully  explained  by  us 
already,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  is  here  ascribed,  that  every  one 
presently  apprehends  it  to  be  an  expression 
purely  figurative ;  and  that  the  sou)  being 
wounded,  signifies  nothing  else,  but  its  being 
deeply  and  intimately  po^etsed  with  a  lively  ' 
sense  of  God's  wrath  for  sin,  dividing,  enter-  j 
ing,  and  forcing  its  way  into  the  most  vital  , 
parts  of  it,  as  a  sword  or  rapier  does  into  the 
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body.  I  say  possessed  with  a  sen^e  of  God's 
wrath  for  sin  ;  forasmuch  as  there  is  no  grief, 
but  meritoriously  presupposes  sin  as  the  cause 
of  it :  not  that  I  deny,  but  God  by  his  absolute 
prerogative,  without  an^  violation  of  his  other 
attribute,  could  and  might  grieve  and  afflict 
an  innocent  person,  if  he  so  pleased ;  but  that 
by  the  stated  rule  of  his  transactings  with 
men,  he  has  resolved  the  contrary,  and  never 
afflicts  or  torments  any  rational  creature  that 
is  not  a  sinner,  either  by  actual  commission, 
or  at  least  by  imputation. 

Now  this  brief  explication  of  the  words 
iieing  premised,  the  sense  of  them  lies  full 
and  cle«r  in  this  one  proposition  ;  namely. 

That  the  trouble  ana  anguish  of  a  soul 
labouring  under  a  sense  of  God*s  displeasure 
for  gin,  is  inexpressibly  greater  than  any 
cither  grief  or  trouble  whatsoever. 

The  prosecution  of  which  I  shall  manage 
under  tuese  following  particulars: 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  kind  of  persons  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  this  trouble. 

IL  1  shall  shew  wherein  the  excessive 
^p-eatness  of  this  trouble  doth  appear. 

III.  I  shall  shew  by  what  ways  and  means 
it  is  brought  upon  the  soul. 

IV.  What  is  God*s  end  and  design  in  cast- 
ing men  into  such  a  perplexed  condition  : 
and, 

v.  and  lastly,  I  shall  draw  some  useful  in- 
ferences from  the  whole. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 

1st,  And  first,  for  the  persons  who  are  the 
proper  objects  of  this  trouole.  These  I  affirm 
to  be  indifferently  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  both  such  as  God  loves,  and  such  as 
lie  hates ;  but  with  a  very  different  issue  in 
cme  and  in  the  other.  The  nason  of  which 
fissertion  is,  because  these  troubles  and  spiri- 
tual terrors  are  not,  as  such,  either  acts  or 
flares  of  grace,  by  which  alone  persons  truly 
pious  and  regenerate  are  distinguished  from 
Che  wicked  and  degenerate;  but  they  are 
prop^ly  effects  of  God's  anger,  striking  and 
:ifflicting  the  soul  for  sin,  and  consequently 
.m  alike  incident  to  both  sorts,  forasmuch  as 
both  are  sinners ;  and  even  the  most  pious 
jienou  in  the  world  has  fuel  enough  in  his 
Kuilty  soul  for  the  wrath  of  God  to  flame  out 
lipon  in  all  these  terrible  rebukes.  Nay, 
where  there  is  no  inherent  guilt,  these  effects 
of  m  rath  may  take  place :  as  in  the  cose  of  our 
Saviour,  who,  without  the  least  personal  in- 
Jiemit  guilt,  suffered  the  utmost  that  an 
ingry  God  could  inflict  upon  him  in  this 
v<ffid.  And  therefore  nothing  certain  can  be 
«mdnded  of  any  man's  spiritual  estate,  in 
reference  to  his  future  happiness  or  misery, 
from  the  present  terrors  and  amazements 
Ami  his  conscience  labours  under:  for  as  Cain 
iind  Judas,  and  many  more  reprobates,  have 
:»MffiBied,  so  David  and  many  other  excellent 
:«iiiti  of  God  have  felt  their  shares  of  the 


same ;  though  the  issue,  I  confess,  has  not 
been  the  same  in  both ;  but  that  alters  not 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 

Nay,  I  shall  add  farther,  that  according  to 
the  present  economy  of  Grod's  dealing  with 
the  souls  of  men,  persons  truly  good  and  holy 
do  more  frequently  taste  of  this  bitter  cup 
than  the  wicked  and  the  reprobate  ;  who  are 
seldom  alarumed  out  of  their  sins  by  such 
severe  interruptions  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
remain  seated  up  in  ease  and  security,  to  the 
fearful  day  of  retribution.  And  therefore  I 
should  be  so  far  from  passing  any  harsh  or 
doubtful  sentence  upon  the  condition  of  a 
person  struggling  unaer  the  apprehensions  of 
God's  wrath^that  I  should,  on  the  contrary, 
account  such  an  one  a  much  fitter  subject  for 
evangelical  comfort,  than  those  sons  of  assur- 
ance, that,  having  been  bred  up  in  a  constant  ' 
confidence  of  the  divine  favour  to  them,  nevei 
yet  felt  the  least  doubt  or  question  arising  in 
their  secure  hearts  about  it :  and  consequently 
should  think  the  balsam  of  pardoning  mercy 
the  only  proper  infusion  for  such  *•  wounded 
spirits,'^  while  the  gall  and  vinegar  of  the 
curse,  the  caustics  and  corrosives  of  the  law, 
were  the  fittest  applications  to  be  made  to 
such  brawny,  unrelenting  hearts,  as  never  yet 
smarted  under  any  remorse,  nor  experimen- 
tally knew  what  it  was  to  bo  troubled  for  sin. 
And  thus,  having  shewn  upon  what  kind  of 
persons  this  trouble  of  mind  may  fall,  I  come 
now  to  the 

Second  particular ;  which  is  to  shew,  wherein 
the  strange,  excessive,  and  sometimes  super-  I 
natural  greatness  of  it  does  app^r.   In  which,  | 
though  I  may  seem  to  contradict  that  in  the  | 
prosecution,  wliich  I  had  asserted  in  the  doc-  ' 
trine  ;  namely,  that  this  trouble  was  beyond 
expression  ;  it  being  of  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  those  things  that  arc  rather  to  be  felt  , 
than  described  ;  yet,  so  far  as  the  dimensions  : 
of  it  can  be  taken,  we  may  collect  the  sur-  i 
passing  greatness  of  it  from  these  following 
discoveries :  I 

1st,  From  the  behaviour  of  our  Saviour  ; 
himself  in  this  condition.   It  was  indeed  a 
sense  of  God's  wrath  for  sin  that  he  was  i 
under ;  but  for  sin  never  committed  by  him,  , 
for  guilt  that  was  none  of  his,  but  only  by  i 
imputation,  and  account  of  law,  founded  upon  I 
his  own  free  act,  in  the  voluntary  assuming 
of  the  person  of  a  surety,  undertaking  to  dis- 
charge that  vast  debt  of  mankind  to  the  divine 
justice,  in  his  own  body  upon  the  cross. 
Upon  which  account  alone,  the  wrath  of  God 
for  sin  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him, 
who  in  his  own  person  and  actions  was  abso- 
lutely, perfectly,  and  entirely  innocent,  or 
rather  even  innocence  itself. 

Now  I  think  I  majr  with  great  truth  affirm 
this  ;  in  all  the  sufferings  that  sin  can  possibly 
brinff  upon  the  sinner,  there  is,  witnout  all 
peradventinre,  something  more  grievous  and 
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corroding  to  the  mind  of  man,  from  his  being 
conscious  that  he  hns  actually  committed  the 
Bin  he  suffers  for,  than  in  all'the  sharpest  and 
'  most  afflicting  im])re»sious  of  pain,  of  which 
\  that  suffering,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  does 
;  consist.    Otherwise  surely  the  voice  of  rea- 
I  son,  in  the  bare  discourses  of  nature,  could 
never  have  risen  so  high,  as  to  affirm  that  a 
wise  or  dexterous  man  could  not  be  miser- 
able  ;  that  he  was  unconcerned  in  all  bodily 
,  pain  ;  and  might  sing  in  Phalaris's  bull. 
But  Scripture,  which  is  the  best,  and  expe- 
rience, which  is  the  next  philosophy,  have  put 
the  matter  past  all  doubt ;  the  first  telling  us, 
:  that  it  is  "  sin  only  is  the  sting  of  death 

and  the  other  perpetually  rindng  this  sad 
I  peal  in  every  suffering  sinner  s  conscience, 
I  **Perditio  tua  ex  te  that  his  misery  is  but 
:  the  due  and  just  consequent  of  his  own  ac- 
1  tions,  the  genuine  fruit  of  his  own  free,  un- 
constrained choice.  And  this  is  that,  that 
J  envenoms  the  cup  of  God's  fury,  and  adds 
;  poison  to  the  bitterness  of  that  fatal  draught. 
I  But  now  this  part  of  suffering  far  sin,  or 
I  rather  /ram  sin,  Christ  neither  did  nor  could 
1  undergo ;  it  being  a  contradiction,  that  he, 
I  who  never  committed  sin,  should  feel  in  liis 
'  conscience  those  stings  and  remorses  that  can 
,  spring  onlv  from  a^senseof  having  committed 
.  it.  ]Vo  :  tilt se  are  the  natural,  essential  results 
I  of  a  sinful  act,  and  so  rest  wliolly  within  the 
;  person  of  the  agent ;  the  primitive  rewards  of 
I  sin,  which  consist  properly  in  those  pains 
!  which  by  positive  sanction  of  law  are  adjudged 
I  to  every  sinful  action,  and  to  which  alone 
Christ  did  or  could  subject  himself. 

And  yet  we  see  the  sense  of  the  divine 
wrath  exerting  itself  upon  Christ  only  in 
these  latter,  and  stripped  of  the  poison  of  all 
personal  guilt,  was  so  direful  and  intolerable, 
that  it  made  him,  who  was  God  as  well  as 
man ;  **  him,  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven 
1  and  earth  was  given  ;  him,  fcy  and  for  whom 
God  made  the  world,  and  in  whom  the  very 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  even 
this  infinite,  mighty  person,  this  ''man  of 
God*s  rip;] it  hand,"  (as  the  prophet  David  calls 
him,)  did  it  make  to  croucli  and  languish,  to 
roar  and  to  despond,  and  at  length  to  sink  and 
die  under  the  overpowering,  confounding 
pressures  of  it. 

And  surely  a  greater  argument  of  the  force 
and  fury  of  this  sense  of  God's  wrath  for  sin 
could  tiot  be,  than  that  it  should  have  such 
dismal  effect  upon  one,  who  personally  was  no 
sinner,  but  only  lay  under  a  borrowed  guilt ; 
one  who  had  all  the  advantages  of  strength, 
and  the  supports  of  innocence,  to  keep  his 
mind  firm,  serene,  and  impenetrable.  But  all 
this  availed  him  little,  when  the  deadly  in- 
fusion had  once  got  into  his  soul,  seised  the 
main  arsenal  and  strong  hold  of  his  humanity ; 
and,  in  a  word,  cut  the  nerve  of  its  great  and 
last  supporter,  the  spirit.  And  in  Uui  case, 


human  nature,  thonjB;h  advanced  to  a  personal  ; 
union  and  conjunction  with  the  divine,  yet  \ 
was  but  human  nature  still ;  that  is,  a  poor 
feeble  thing,  forced  to  confess  its  native  weak- 
ness, and  after  a  short  conflict  with  the  diviue 
wrath,  to  break,  and  fall  under  its  own  ruins.  < 
So  that  it  may  justly  put  that  high  and  dole-  . 
ful  exclamation  into  the  mouths  of  all  who  ' 
shall  consider  Christ  upon  the  cross  ;  Lord, 
who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  j 
Go<l  only  can  know  it ;  and  he  only,  who  waa  * 
much  more  than  man,  could  endure  it.  I 

2dly,  The  strength  and  greatness  of  this  ■ 
trouble  of  mind  for  sin  appears  from  those  i 
most  raised  and  passionate  expressions,  that  • 
have  been  uttered  from  time  to  time  by  per-  i 
sons  eminent  in  the  ways  of  God,  while  the^  • 
were  labouring  under  it.   For  a  notable  j 
instance  of  which,  instead  of  many,  let  us  heai  , 
David,  a  person  frequently  in  these  deep  • 
plunges,  roaring  out  his  spiritual  grievaiiees 
m  most  of  his  Psalms.   And  I  single  him  out  i 
before  all  others,  because  he  was  certainly  and 
signally  a  type  of  Christ,  both  in  respect  of  • 
many  things  belonging  to  his  person,  and  : 
many  passages  relating  to  his  life ;  and  parti-  ; 
cularly  that  dolorous  part  of  it  that  contained 
his  suffering  and  immediately  before  his 
death.   Which  sufferings  we  have  him  with 
great  life  and  clearness  representins;,  in  seve- 
ral of  his  diviue  hymns ;  which,  howsoever 
uttered  by  him,  in  the  first  person,  as  if  he 
were  still  speaking  of  himself ;  yety  without 
all  question,  in  the  principal  design  and  pur- 
port of  them,  pointed  at  the  Messiah,  as  their 
most  proper  subject.   The  22d  Psalm  is  very  . 
full,  as  to  his  bodily  suffering  ;  but  in  none 
of  all  the  Psalms  is  the  spiritual  part  of  his 
passion  set  forth  to  that  height  that  it  is  in 
the  77th  Psalm,  from  the  first  verse  to  the 
10th :  in  which  it  will  be  well  worth  our 
while  distinctly  t^  consider  some  of  the  most  ' 
remarkable  expressions.  | 

As  in  the  third  verse,  I  complained,"  says 
he,  "and  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed."  i 
Which  is  the  language  of  a  sorrow  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  common  worldly  grief ; 
a  grief  that  would  have  expressed  itself  far 
otherwise :  as  "  I  complained,"  I  Tented  a 
few  sighs  and  a  few  tears,  and  the  cloud  was 
presently  over  ;  when  the  shower  was  fallen, 
all  was  clear :  sorrow  perhaps  lasted  for  a 
night,  but  it  broke  with  the  day,  and  the  re- 
turn of  joy  came  quickly  in  the  morning.  But 
the  spiritual  sorrow  here  mentioned  was  still 
making  a  progress,  still  upon  the  advance, 
from  the  tongue  to  the  spirit,  from  outward 
expressions  to  more  inward  apprehensions. 
Every  sigh  and  groan  rebounded  back  to  the 
heart,  from  whence  it  came.  The  penitent  i 
eye,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  the  more  it  pours 
forth,  the  fuller  it  is ;  finding  a  supply  (as  it 
were)  in  every  effusion.  i 

But  this  sorrow  stops  not  here ;  it  does  not  , 
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•  only  alaim  bis  complaints,  but  also  break  his 
!  natural  rest.    In  the  fourth  verse,  "  Thou 
1  boldest  mine  eves  waking.'*    Just  as  in  that 
i  black  night  beU>re  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  ; 
in  which  it  is  said  of  him,  that  "  he  began  to 
be  sorrowful,  and  very  heavy  ;  nay,  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death      we  find  that 
he  continued  watching,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  it,  without  any  sleep,  when  yet  the 
disciples  were  not  "able  to  hold  their  eyes 
open."   Now  this  is  an  undoubted  argument 
of  an  overpowering  crief :  for  when  Darius 
I  was  excessively  troubled  for  Daniel,  it  is  said 
of  him,  (Daniel,  vi.  18,^  "  that  he  passed  the 
night  fasting,  and  his  sleep  went  from  him.** 
,  And  then  for  Job,  (chap.  vii.  13, 14,)  "  When 
.  I  say.  My  bed  shall  comfort  me,  and  my  couch 
shall  ease  my  complaint ;  then  thou  scarest 
I  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me  with 
j  visions."   When  a  man's  sleep  is  his  torment, 
I  what  can  be  his  rest?  The  time  of  sleep  is  the 
j  only  season  in  which  an  afflicted  person  does 
(as  it  were)  seal  some  little  reprieve  from  his 
cares,  and  for  a  while  deceives  his  sorrows. 
'  But  in  this  case,  the  workings  of  the  soul  be- 
I  come  too  potent  for  the  inclinations  of  nature. 

For  though  sleep  be  designed  by  nature  to 
'  repair  and  make  up  the  expense  of  a  man's 
'  spirits  :  and  withal,  nothing  spends  the  spirits 
comparable  to  sorrow ;  yet  here  we  see  the 
lUQguish  of  this  spiritual  sorrow  joins  two  con- 
trary effects,  and  at  the  same  time  both  ex- 
hausts the  spirits  and  hinders  all  repose  ;  for- 
eibl)r  holding  up  the  eyelids,  and  by  a 
eontinual  flow  of  tears  keeping  them  still  open. 
;  A  watchful  eye  and  a  mournful  heart  are 
Qsnally  companions. 
But  neither  is  this  the  utmost  effect  of  this 
I  sorrow  ;  it  comes  at  length  to  swell  to  that 
excess,  as  to  be  even  too  big  for  utterance  ;  as 
.  Appears  from  the  following  words  in  the  same 
j  Terse ;  "  I  am  so  troubled,  that  I  cannot 
tpeak."  Words,  to  none  more  applicable  than 
to  him,  "  who,  when  he  was  lea  as  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  was,  like  a  sheep  also,  dumb 
before  his  shearer,  and  opened  not  his  mouth," 
(Acts,  viii.  32.)  Which  is  yet  a  higher  de- 
damtion  of  an  overpressing  grief,  tnan  the 
loudest  outcries.  For  nature  has  not  only 
l^vcD  a  man  a  voice,  but  also  silence,  whereby 
to  Bianifest  the  inward  passions  and  affections 
ot  bis  mind.  And  sucii  a  silence  speaks  the 
heart  so  fbll  of  sorrow,  that,  like  a  vessel,  its 
wwf  fulness  sometimes  hinders  all  vent.  It 
it  ft  known  saying,  that  ordinary,  slight  ffriefs 
tomplaiD,  but  |;reat  sorrows  strike  the  heart 
with  tn  astonished  silence.  Thorns  make  a 
erad^ling  blaze,  and  are  quickly  gone;  but 
grett  wood  lies  a  long  time,  and  consumes 
with  a  silent  fire.  A  still  grief  is  a  devouring 
grief  ;^  tuch  an  one  as  preys  upon  the  vitals, 
ainlct  into  the  bones,  and  dries  up  the  marrow. 
ThMi  wound  is  of  all  others  the  most  deadly, 
tkal^ouitet  the  heart  to  bleed  inwardly. 


Thus  we  have  seen  this  sorrow,  both  in  its 
ffreatness  and  variety  ;  sometimes  sullying 
forth  in  restless  clamours  and  complaints,  and 
sometimes  again  retreating  into  a  silenco,  and 
(if  you  will  admit  the  expression)  even  pro- 
claiming itself  in  dumbness  and  stupefaction  : 
though,  whether  rising  in  one  or  falling  in  the 
other,  like  a  man  whether  standing  upright 
or  lying  down,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  propor- 
tion and  greatness ;  as  the  sea  when  it  ebbs, 
no  less  than  when  it  flows,  has  still  the  fulness 
of  an  ocean. 

But  neither  does  it  continue  long  under 
this  amazed  silence  ;  but  we  have  it  presently 
again  rising  up,  and  boiling  over  in  complainto 
much  more  vehement  and  passionate  than  the 
former ;  as  appears  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  verses  :  "  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever, 
and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more  ?   Is  his 
mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ;  and  doth  his  pro- 
mise fail  for  evermore  ?   Hath  God  forgotten  ( 
to  be  gracious,  and  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  | 
his  tender  mercies      And  what  was  all  this,  I 
but  a  prophetic  paraphrase  upon  those  words  ; 
of  our  Saviour  upon  the  cross  ;  "  My  God,  my  i 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'*  Certainly  j 
there  is  something  in  them  more  than  ordi-  j 
nary.   For  could  a  common  grief  have  in-  ' 
dited  such  expressions  T'    Every  word  is  a  j 
strain  above  nature ;  everv  sentence  is  the  ■ 
copy  of  such  a  sorrow,  as  rather  would  express  ! 
itself,  than  either  does  or  can.   And  surely  he  j 
that  shall  duly  ponder  the  weight,  relish  the 
paths,  and  consider  that  spiritual  vigour  that 
sparkles  in  everv  period  of  them,  will  find 
them  greater  and  higher  than  any  expressions 
that  the  sense  of  an  external  calamity  could 
suggest.    They  are  the  very  breathings  of 
despair,  and  the  words  of  a  soul  scorched  with 
the  direful  apprehensions  of  God's  wrath,  and  i 
a  total  eclipse  of  his  favour.   The  truth  is, 
they  sound  like  words  spoken  at  a  rate  or  j 
pitch  above  a  mere  man,  and  I  doubt  not  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  set  forth  the 
sufferings  of  him  who  was  so. 

3dly,  The  excessive  greatness  of  this  trouble 
of  mind  appears  from  the  uninterrupted,  in-  i 
cessant  continuance  of  it.  It  does  not  come  ' 
and  go  by  fits,  or  paroxysms :  it  has  no 
pauses,  or  vicissitudes ;  for  then  the  respite 
of  one  hour  misht  lay  in  strength  to  endure 
the  troubles  of  the  next.  From  the  very 
first  minute  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  from  the 
first  arrest  and  seizure  of  his  righteous  soul, 
the  anguish  of  this  sorrow  never  left  it,  till  it 
had  forced  that  to  leave  his  boily.  Nothing 
could  make  the  "powers  of  darkness"  quit 
their  hold  of  so  great  a  prize.  As  David  a^iu 
has  it,  (and  still,  no  doubt,  prophetically  of  ; 
Christ,  in  this  his  last  and  great  scene  of 
misery,)  in  Psalm  xxii.  2,  "I  cry  in  the  day- 
time, but  thou  hearest  not,  and  in  the  night 
season,  and  am  not  silent."  He  seems  here 
to  describe  this  "  man  of  sorrow"  at  his  night 
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agonies  and  devotions  in  the  garden,  as  well 
as  groaning  out  the  inward  pangs  of  his  sou] 
on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion.  There  was  no 
distinction  of  night  and  day,  during  his  suf- 
ferings ;  but,  without  any  lucid  intervals  of 
-  comfort,  he  was  under  one  continued  dark- 
ness of  desertion.  Hence  we  have  the  like 
pathetical  outcry  again  in  Psalm  xxxix.  13, 
:  *'  O  spare  me  a  little,  that  1  may  recover  my 
strength."  He  heg^ed  of  God  but  to  grant 
liim  so  much  as  a  little  breathing-time,  and 
,  for  a  while  to  intermit  the  strokes  of  his  fury. 
For  when  there  is  no  release  t-o  be  had  from 
wrath,  the  next  mitigation  is  to  have  some 
:  re^ipite  under  it :  the  nature  of  man  being  so 
very  impotent  and  feeble,  that  it  is  not  able 
to  bear  a  continual  pleasure,  and  much  less  a 
continual  sorrow.  This  it  was  that  made  Job's 
affliction  hardly  to  be  paralleled  or  expressed, 
that  so  manjf'  killin|[  mischiefs  and  disasters 
came  thronging  (as  it  were)  one  in  the  neck 
of  another.  No  sooner  was  one  sad  story  ended, 
but  another  presently  began.  So  that  his 
lieart  was  so  employed  and  taken  up  in  ad- 
mitting and  drinking  in  the  sorrow  that  still 
came  flowing  into  it,  that  it  had  no  truce  or 
relaxation  to  utter  or  discharge  it :  like  a 
inan  receiving  money  faster  than  he  can  tell 
it ;  his  incomes  nonplus  his  accounts.  In 
I  which  and  the  like  cases,  God*s  hand  does  not 
only  strike,  but,  as  it  is  emphatically  in  Psalm 
xxxviii.  2,  "  it  also  presseth  the  soul."  And 
what  is  pressure,  but  the  continuation  of  a 
blow?  nay,  what  is  hell  itself,  but  sorrow 
without  intermission  ? 

4thly,  The  height  and  gr^tncss  of  this 
spiritual  trouble  appears  from  its  violent  and 
more  than  ordinary  manifestation  of  itself  on 
outward  signs  and  effects.    A  strange  and 
supernatural  instance  of  which  we  have  in 
I  our  Saviour,  in  the  sad  preliminaries  of  his 
i  passion.   The  inward  chafings  and  agitations 
>  of  his  struggling  soul  forcing  a  way  through 
I  his  body,  by  a  sweat  even  of  blood,  and  open- 
j  ing  all  ins  veins,  by  an  inward  sense  of  some- 
i  thing  sharper  than  the  impression  of  any 
I  lance  or  spear  from  without.   And  generally, 
I  in  the  very  course  of  nature,  when  a  thing, 
I  lodged  or  enclosed  any  where,  breaks  forth, 
I  it  is  because  it  finds  no  room  for  an  abode 
I  within.  Outward  eruptions  are  the  undoubted 
I  ar^ments  of  an  inward  fulness.    Nor  does 
I  this  at  all  contradict  what  I  had  said  before 
I  of  such  a  vehement  sorrow's  manifesting  itself 
in  silence  and  astonishment ;  for  that  is  only 
at  some  times,  and  at  some  certain  degrees, 
from  which  it  often  varies  :  as  even  our  Savi- 
our himself,  while  upon  the  cross,  was  not  yet 
always  crying  out.    But,  besides,  even  in  the 
'  midst  of  this  silence,  there  are  other  ways  by 
I  which  such  a  trouble  will  sufficiently  declare 
Itself  to  the  discernment  of  an  ordinary  eye. 
I  For  while  the  tongue  is  silent,  the  countenance 
•  and  oonversation  may  speak  aloud ;  and  when 


we  cannot  hear  sorrow  speak,  yet  we  may 
hear  it  groan  :  and  when  it  is  not  to  be  known 
by  its  voice,  it  may  be  traced  by  its  tears. 
Shame  and  sorrow,  those  twin  children  of  sin, 
are  seldom  deep  in  the  heart,  but  they  ar^ 
apparent  in  the  fnce.  It  is  hard  to  stifle  of 
suppress  any  natural  affection.  But  thif 
trouble  of  conscience,  as  it  is  above  a  manV 
strength  to  concjuer,  so  it  is  bevond  bis  art  tc 
conceal  it.  It  is  scarce  possible  for  a  man  tc 
lie  under  the  torments  of  the  gout  or  the 
stone,  without  roaring  out  his  sense  of  them  ; 
but  the  torments  of  conscience  are  as  much 
sharper  and  more  affecting  than  these,  as  the 
perceptions  of  the  soul  are  quicker  than  those 
of  the  body.  It  is  the  load  upon  the  heart 
that  gives  vociferation  to  its  grief,  like  the 
weights  of  a  clock,  that  cause  it  to  be  heard. 

Add  to  this  the  drooping  paleness  and  de- 
jection of  the  looks,  the  mournful  doud  upon  , 
the  brow,  the  damp  and  melancholv  covering  , 
the  whole  face ;  all  of  them  the  infallible  8igji» 
of  such  a  grief  as  will  be  sure  io  discover  ft*  | 
abode  by  its  effects ;  and  such  as  made  Christ  i 
himself  so  doleful  a  spectacle  of  misery,  as  | 
to  draw  that  compassionate  exclamation,  even  ■ 
from  Pilate,  (John,  xix.  6,)  "Behold  the  ; 
man  !"    "  My  moisture,"  says  David,  who  ; 
(as  we  have  observed  already)  spoke  most  of 
the^^e  things  typically  of  our  Saviour,  ••is  | 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer,"  (Psalm  ; 
xxxii.  4.)    His  grief  had  sucked  up  all  his  j 
radical  juices,  and  reduced  him  even  to  a 
skeleton.  So  that  he  might  well  say,  (Psalm- 
xxii.  17,)    I  njav  tell  all  my  bones     while  [ 
one  might  not  only  stand  staring  and  looking  ' 
upon  him,  but  through  him  also.    Such  impres-' 
sions  will  trouble  of  conscience  make  some- 
times even  upon  the  body  ;  all  which  outward 
symptoms  will  be  found  undeniable  arguments 
of  tne  surpassing  greatness  of  it,  even  upon 
this  account,  that  they  are  sure  indications  of 
the  excess  of  any  worldly  trouble.   For  how 
easily  may  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  an  estate  be 
read  in  the  countenance !    When  we  are  be- 
reaved of  our  earthly  contents,  prorumptmt 
lacrymoB ;  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  stop 
those  floodgates  of  sorrow. 

Now,  thouffh  I  must  confess  that  the  spiri- 
tual sorrow  that  we  have  been  disconrsin?  of 
does  not  always  work  over  in  such  sensible, 
passionate  signs  as  worldly  |rief  uses  to  do, 
and  consequently  is  not  certainly  and  univer- 
sally to  be  measured  by  them  ;  yet  sometimes 
it  has  them  all,  and,  ir  genuine  and  true,  can 
never  be  wholly  without  some  of  them.  And 
that  man  who  has  tears  to  spend  at  the 
memorial  of  a  lost  friend,  but  none  to  shed  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  lost  innocence,  a  wasted 
conscience,  and  a  provoked  Ood,  has  but  too  ! 
much  cause  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  sorrow  !. 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart 

i^tblv  and  lastly.  The  transcendent  mat- 
ness  of  this  spiritw  troahle  may  be  gatherad  j 
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I  from  those  hornd  effects  it  has  had  upoD  per^ 
'  SODS  uot  upheld  under  it  by  divine  grace. 
I  This  indeed  could  not  be  the  case  of  our 
;  Saviour  ;  no,  uot  in  the  greatest  height  of  his 
passion  ;  Gud  (as  I  ma^  so  speak)  supporting 
oiui  with  one  arm,  while  he  wus  smiting  him 
with  the  other.  But  the  force  and  activity  of 
every  cause  is  to  be  discerned  and  measured 
only  by  its  utmost  effect.  And  this  trouble 
of  mind  actually  does  its  utmost  only  upon 
such  persons  as  are  abandoned  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  supports  of  grace.  For  in  others,  whom 
Heaven  deals  with  upon  different  teims,  as 
soon  as  it  has  worked  itself  almost  up  to  its 
fiital  crisis,  mercy  steps  in,  stanches  the  bleed- 
ing wound,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  destroy, 
where  God  intends  it  only  to  prove. 

Now  both  history  and  experience  testify 
what  tragical  ends  men  deserted  by  God, 
under  the  troubles  of  a    wounded  spirit," 
have  been  brought  into.   One  man,  after  be 
i  has  been  grappling  with  these  terrors  for  some 
time,  has  at  length  drowned  himself.  Another 
has  been  so  pursued  and  wearied  with  the 
tormenting  thoughts  of  his  sin,  that  he  has 
sought  for  an  antidote  in  poison,  and  even 
chose  to  end  his  grief  with  his  days.  Which, 
surely,  are  proofs  clear  enough  to  evince 
the  insufferable  torments  of  a  guilty,  inflamed 
conscience  in  persons  finally  h>rsook  by  God. 
Nor  are  those  troubles  at  all  less  in  persons 
truly  pious,  during  a  state  of  desertion :  as 
may  appear  from  those  near  approaches  that 
even  such  persons,  in  such  a  condition,  have 
made  to  these  dismal  outrages  upon  them- 
selves.  For  some  have  been  so  fur  left  to 
themselves,  as  even  to  intend  and  resolve  upon 
•elf-murder ;  and  nothing  has  been  wanting 
bat  the  last  execution.   Though  they  have 
not  actually  drowned  thcm:»e]veii,  vet  they 
have  stood  pausing  upon  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  though  they  have  not  u&ed  the 
&ta]  knife,  yet  they  have  prepared  it.  From 
whence  it  is  evident,  that,  for  the  time,  they 
suffer  the  same  troubles  of  mind  that  the 
,  wicked  do  :  and  that  one  do  not  perish  under 
them,  as  well  as  the  other,  it  is  not  because 
tome  lie  under  a  greater  measure  of  these  ter- 
:  JpDn,  and  some  a  less  ;  but  because,  under  the 
.  il^lie  equal  proportion,  God  powerfully  up- 
J  ^ds  some,  and  lets  others  fall. 
11  ^^Aud  thus  I  have  done  with  the  second 
j  Sufig  proposed  ;  which  was  to  shew,  whereiu 
I  tbe  excessive  greatness  of  the  trouble  of  a 
1     wounded  spirit**  manifests  itself ;  I  proceed 
fM»w  to  the 

Third;  which  is  to  shew,  by  what  ways 
and  means  this  trouble  is  brought  upon  the 

I  «ba]l  instance  in  four : 

Isty  The  first  is,  by  dreadful  reflections  upon 
the  divine  justice,  as  provoked.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  soul  has  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
if  An,  the  flaming  sword  of  Tengeance  pre- 


sently  appears;  for  sin  being,  properly,  a 
breach  of  the  law,  and  the  law  bein^  under 
the  defence  and  tuition  of  God's  justice,  the 
soul  cannot  reflect  upon  its  sin,  but  it  must 
also  cast  its  eye  upon  that  which  it  does  essen- 
tially relate  to,  the  law  :  and  in  a  violated 
law  it  cannot  but  see  an  affronted  lawgiver. 
And  in  this  case  the  divine  justice  does  as 
naturally  catch  hold  of  and  prey  upon  sin,  as 
a  devouring  flame  does  upon  flax  or  stubble. 
**  If  thou.  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,"  savs 
David,  (Psalm  cxxx.  3,)  "  O  Lord,  who  could 
stand?"  Justice  is  a  plentiful  argument  of 
terror,  considered  by  any  one  that  has  guilt 
and  understanding  too  :  for  all  the  calamities 
in  the  world,  which  so  afflict  and  pester  man- 
kind, are  but  the  products  of  justice.  Justice, 
meeting  with  sin,  is  a  word  comprising  all  the 
evils  that  God  can  afflict  or  man  endure.  For 
when  we  view  prisons,  dungeons,  hospitals, 
those  habitations  of  misery,  the  general  motto  | 
and  superscription  upon  them  afl  ought  to  be. 
Justice,  It  goes  about  the  world,  like  God's 
destroying  angel,  with  a  sword  in  its  hand.  { 
Read  over  all  that  long,  black  catalogue  of 
curses  in  Deut.  xxviii.  and  they  are  all  but  a 
short  essay,  or  specimen,  of  that  vengeance 
that  divine  justice  has  in  reserve  for  sin,  and 
but  a  slight  foretaste  of  those  pains  that  ^ 
this  life,  indeed,  may  begin,  but  extremitr 
and  perpetuity  must  complete. 

But  neither  can  the  miseries  of  this  world  i 
or  the  next,  or  both  together,  represent  the 
justice  of  God  half  so  terrible  to  any  appre- 
hensive mind,  as  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour 
upon  the  cross.    For  if,  when  justice  called 
for  satisfaction,  Grod  spared  not  his  only  Son, 
the  Son  whom  he  infinitely  loved,  (Matt.  iii. 
17  ;)  the  Son  who  pleased  him  in  all  things, 
(John,  iv.  34  ;)  but  gave  him  up  to  the  most  ; 
barbarous  treatment  that  rage  and  malice  ' 
could  invent,  and,  after  that,  to  a  cruel,  igiio-  j 
minious  death  ;  whut  can  the  conscience  of  a  ■ 
sinful  man  find  out  to  skreen  itself  by  from  j 
the  same  justice  appearing  against  it  in  vindi-  ; 
cation  of  a  transgressed  law,  calling  for  nothing  ' 
less  in  recompense  than  the  soul  of  the  trans- 
gressor ?  Not  only  conscience,  but  common 
sense,  must  and  will  make  this  dreadful  infe- 
rence ;  If  these  things  were  *^  done  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  a  dry  V*  The  flame 
that  could  but  scorch  that,  must  inevitably 
consume  this. 

2dly,  Those  wounds  are  inflicted  upon  the 
spirit  or  conscience,  by  fearful  apprehensions 
of  the  divine  mercy,  as  abused.  God's  justice, 
we  have  seen,  is  of  itself  sufliciently  terrible  ; 
but  when  mercy,  the  only  thing  tnat  should 
interpose,  and  ward  off  the  fiery  blows  of  it, 
is  gone,  it  must  needs  be  intolerable ;  it  must  ! 
break  in  upon  the  soul  like  a  mighty,  over- 
bearing torrent  when  the  bank  is  down ; 
nothing  can  oppose  or  hinder  the  fury  of  its 
progress.  Offended  justice  ministers  abundant 
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reason  of  fear ;  but  abused  mercy  seems  to 
cut  off  all  ground  of  hope.   For  a  man  to 
affront  him  who  is  to  be  witness  in  a  cause 
against  him,  justly  renders  the  success  of  it 
dubious :  but  to  injure  his  advocate,  who 
>  alone  is  to  stand  between  him  and  his  accuser, 
!  must,  of  doubtful,  make  it  desperate  and  de- 
'  plorable.    To  sin  against  mercy  is  to  sin 
'  against  our  last  remedy.   For  is  there  any 
;  third  attribute  in  the  divine  nature,  that  can 
save  him,  who  has  God*s  justice  for  his  enemy, 
I  and  his  mercy  not  for  his  friend  ?   Is  there 
I  any  thing  that  can  restore  that  person  who 
;  stands  lost  and  bankrupt,  both  upon  the  score 
I  of  law  and  gospel  too  ?  If  mercy  condemns, 
what  can  ]>ardon?   But,  above  all,  if  the 
i  mercies  and  tenderness  of  a  Saviour,  bleeding, 
'  suffering,  and  at  length  giving  up  his  very 
life  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  a  ransom  for  sin- 
I  ners,  cannot  speak  comfort  to  a  wounded 
'  spirit,  must  not  the  wound  prove  deadly  and 
!  incurable?   And  yet,  since  the  benefit  of  all 
those  sufferings  is  dealt  forth  only  upon  cer- 
,  tain  conditions,  may  not  the  remembrance  of 
some  sins  justly  render  the  conscience  very 
doubtful,  whether  a  man  may  plead  any  inte- 
.  rest  in  them,  or  not  ?  For  what  is  Christ  upon 
'  the  cross  to  one  that  will  not  be  crucified  with 
him  !  or  what  is  a  Saviour  dying  for  sins,  to 
1  a  man  that  delights  in  them  ?  Can  he  claim 
I  any  benefit  b^  that  blood  which  his  conscience 
is  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of? 

These  are  such  considerations  as  cannot  but 
wound  and  terrify  a  thoughtful  conscience: 
next  to  which,  in  the  present  case,  come  in 
also  the  stings  and  remorses  of  natural  inge- 
nuity ;  a  principle  that  men  scarce  ever  wholly 
shake  off,  as  lone  as  they  carry  any  thing  of 
human  nature  about  them.   And  when  this 
shall  appear  as  a  second  to  conscience  in  God's 
quarrel,  and  upbraid  a  man  for  all  his  back- 
slidings  and  apostasies,  telling  him,  with  the 
I  greatest  bitterness  of  taunting  reproach.  These 
!  are  the  compassions  thou  hast  abused,  these 
I  are  the  bowels  thou  hast  kicked  against,  these 
I  the  wounds  thou  liast  renewed  upon  thy  Savi- 
I  our,  and  this  the  blood  that  thou  liast  trampled 
I  upon  ;  reminding  him  also  of  the  most  signal 
;  and  eminent  deliverances  vouchsafed  him 
throughout  his  life  by  the  same  hand  of  mercy: 
how  tliat  at  such  a  time,  under  such  a  distress, 
when  his  sin  mocked  him,  and  the  world  de- 
spised him,  when  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
his  friends  forsook  him,  yet  the  goodness  of 
I  God  still  stood  by  him  to  comfort  and  support 
;  him  :  how  that  it  delivered  him  from  such  a 
I  danger  and  such  an  enemy,  such  a  sickness 
I  and  such  a  plunge,  from  which  all  his  own 
I  act  and  reason  could  never  have  contrived  his 
escape :  how,  I  say,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
;  ahall  enliven  and  stir  up  those  remainders  of 
I  natural  ingenuity  in  the  sinner's  breast,  thus 
I  to  expostulate  and  debate  the  case  with  him 
i  in  the  behalf  of  abuaed  mercy,  every  such 


word  will  pierce  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart, 
and  strike  like  a  dart  into  his  entrails.  Com- 
mon humanity  will  be  his  judge,  and  eon- 
science  his  executioner.  { 

d<11y.  The  spirit  comes  to  be  wounded  and 
brought  under  this  extreme  anguish,   by  ' 
God*s   withdrawing  his  presence  and  the  i 
sense  of  his  love  from  it,  as  he  does  sometimes 
for  a  season  even  from  the  best  of  men ;  hiding  | 
himself  from  those  whom  it  is  impossible  for  [ 
him  to  forsake  ;  which  was  the  very  case  and  i 
condition  of  our  Saviour,  making  that  vehe-  | 
ment  outcry  under  a  present  apprehension  m 
that  God  had  forsook  him,  and  cast  off  all  the  { 
tenderness  of  a  father,  while  he  was  inflicting  i 
upon  him  such  exquisite  torments  as  one 
would  think  it  too  much  for  a  father  but  to  ' 
look  upon.   "  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  | 
I  was  troubled,"  says  David,  (Psalm  xxx.  7:; 
for  all  the  joy  of  createtl  beings  streams  by 
natural  and  immediate  efflux  from  the  divine 
presence,  as  that  vital  heat  and  warmth,  that 
animates  all  things  here  below,  comes  by  ■ 
direct  emanation  from  that  plentiful  fountain  > 
of  it,  the  sun.   And  consequently,  when  a  ] 
cloud  shall  interpose  between  us  and  the  ' 
presence  of  God,  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and 
the  fears  of  provoked  justice  and  affronted 
mercy  cannot  but  rush  in  upon  the  conscience 
with  a  much  greater  force  than  at  other  times.  ' 
As  malignant  vapours  that  infect  the  air  have, 
after  the  sun  is  set,  and  the  light  withdrawn,  \ 
a  much  more  powerful  influence  upon  it,  than 
they  can  have  in  the  day,  God*s  suspending 
the  light  and  beams  of  his  countenance  will 
cause  such    a  darkness  as  may  be  felt  :*'  and 
even  the  strictest  livers  and  most  improved 
Christians  are  forced  to  feel  the  heavy,  dispi- 
riting damps  of  it,  when  God  deserts  them. 
The  ways  by  which  God  discovers  himself  to, 
and  hides  himself  from  the  souls  of  men,  are 
strange  and  inconceivable ;  but  whensoever 
he  does  either,  the  soul  is  so  nearly  and 
sensibly  affected  with  it,  that  it  presently  and 
certainly  understands  its  condition  :  indeed, 
as  certainly  as  a  man  finds  and  feels  in  him- 
self, when  he  sickens  and  when  he  recovers. 

God  sometimes  writes  bitter  things  against 
a  man,  shews  him  his  old  sins  in  all  their 
terrifying,  crimson  circumstances,  leaves  him 
in  the  sad  deeps  of  despair  to  himself,  and  his 
own  pitiful  strengths,  to  encounter  the  threats 
of  the  law,  the  assaults  of  his  implacable 
enemy  :  in  which  forlorn  estate  is  not  such  a 
one  much  like  a  poor  traveller  losing  his  way 
at  midnight,  and  surprised  with  a  violent 
storm  besides  ?  He  has  darkness  round  about 
him,  hears  nothing  but  storms  and  thunder 
above  him,  and  knows  not  one  step  of  his 
way.  Such  an  one  is  a  man  deserted  by  God, 
whether  he  looks  inwards  or  upwards ;  nothing  ! 
but  horror  and  darkness,  confusion  and  mis* 
take,  attends  his  condition.  I 

It  is  reported  to  be  the  costom  in  some  • 
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;  countries,  that  when  a  judge  sits  upon  the 

,  condemnation  of  a  malefactor,  there  is  a  ciir- 

;  tain  drawn  before  him,  so  that  the  condemned 

i  person  cannot  see  his  judge.  And  thus  it  is 
often  between  God  and  a    wounded  spirit  :**  it 

,  hears  indeed  from  him  a  condemning  Toice, 
but  cannot  see  his  face ;  and  this  is  horror 
upon  horror  ;  it  heightens  the  condemnation, 

:  and  makes  the  sentence  of  death  sharper  than 

'  the  infliction. 

4thly,  and  lastly,  These  wounding  per- 

I  plexities  are  brought  upon  the  soul  by  God's 
giving  commission  to  the  tempter  more  than 
usuallv  to  trouble  and  disquiet  it ;  for  Satan 
is  truly  and  properly  the  great  troubler  of 

:  Israel.    He  was  so  even  to  him    who  knew 

'  no  sin     for  as  in  our  Saviour's  very  entrance 

I  into  his  ministry  he  tempted  him,  (Matt,  iv.) 

.  so,  towards  the  close,  both  of  that  and  his  life 
too,  he  troubler]  him  :  for  all  that  was  done 
by  the  cruel  instruments  of  his  bitter  passion, 
was  done  by  his  direct  instigation,  (Luke,  xxii. 
63,)  **This  is  your  hour,"  (savs  Christ,)  "and 
the  power  of  darkness."  There  is  a  certain 
hour,  or  critical  time,  in  which  Go<l  suffers  the 

•  ««  powers  of  darkness"  to  afflict  and  vex  those 
that  are  dearest  to  him.  And  if  it  could  be 
so  with  one  perfectly  innocent,  how  much 
worse  must  it  needs  be,  when  this  mortal 
enemy  of  mankind  has  to  deal  with  sinners? 
whom  it  is  as  natural  for  him  to  trouble  for 

.  sin,  as  to  tempt  to  it :  and  as  it  is  common 
with  him,  before  sin  is  committed,  to  make  it 
appear  less  in  the  sinner's  e^e  than  really  it 
is,  so,  after  the  commission,  if  it  be  possible, 

.  he  will  represent  it  greater.  When  God  shall 
leave  the  computing  of  our  sins  to  him,  where 

.  the  law  writes  our  debts  but  fifty,  this  unjust 
steward  will  set  down  fourscore.  If  the  malice 
of  hell,  the  wit,  industry,  and  importunity  of 
the  tempter,  having  such  a  theme  as  the  guilt 
of  sin,  and  the  curse  of  the  law,  to  enlarge 
upon,  can  do  any  thing,  then  shall  the  sinner 
find,  by  woful  experience,  that  he  could  not 
with  more  art  and  earnestness  allure  to  pre- 
sumption, than  he  can  now  terrify  into 
despair.  Ho  that  so  fawniiigly  enticed  the 
•QUI  to  sin,  will  now  as  bitterly'upbraid  it  for 
having  sinned.  The  same  hand  tliat  laid  the 
bait  and  the  corn  to  draw  the  silly  fowl  into 
the  net,  when  it  is  once  in,  will  have  its  life 
for  coming  thither. 

Satan  never  so  cruelly  insults  and  plays  the 
tyrant  as  in  this  case.  If  God  casts  down  the 
•Ottl,  he  will  trample  upon  it.  He  will  set  a 
new  stamp  and  name  upon  every  sin.  Every 
backsliding  shall  be  total  apostasy.  Every 
tin  against  light  and  knowledge  shall  l>e 
heightened  into  the  siu  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  conscience  shall  not  be  able  to 
produce  one  argument  for  itself  but  he  will 
retort  it.  If  it  shall  plead  former  assurance 
of  God*s  favour,  from  the  inward  witness  of 
hia  Spirit^  Satan  will  persuade  the  soul  that 


it  was  but  a  spirit  of  delusion.  If  it  shall 
argue  an  interest  in  God's  promises  from 
former  obedience,  as  a  fruit  of  that  faith  that 
never  fails,  Sntan  will  tell  the  soul,  that  it 
cannot  prove  its  former  obedience  to  have 

Proceeded  from  such  a  faith,  since  even  a  > 
ypocrite  may  go  very  far.  And  lastly,  if  it 
would  draw  comfort  from  that  abundant 
redemption  that  the  death  of  Christ  offers  to 
all  that  are  truly  sensible  of  their  sins,  Satan 
will  reply,  that  to  such  as,  by  relaps^ing  into 
sin,  have  trampled  under  foot  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  there  remains  no  farther  pro- 
pitiation for  sin."  Now  with  these  and  the 
like  rejoinders  will  ho  endeavour  to  baffle  and 
invalidate  all  a  sinner's  pretences  to  pardon. 
And  when  God  shall  not  only  permit,  but, 
what  is  more,  judicially  bid  him  use  his 
diabolical  skill  in  troubling  and  vexing  a 
wounded  spirit,  those  arguments,  that  of 
themselves  were  able  to  amaze  the  heart, 
being  urged  home  by  such  a  sophister,  will 
ever  l>reak  and  confound  it. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  four  several  ways 
by  which  the  spirit  comes  to  be  thus  wounded 
and  afflicted  ;  which  was  the  third  thing  pro- 
posed to  be  handled.   Pass  we  now  to  the  | 

Fourth,  which  is  to  shew,  what  is  God's 
end  and  design  in  casting  men  into  such  a 
perplexed  condition.  | 

donceniing  which,  as  we  are  to  remember 
that  I  shew  at  first  that  the  subject  of  these 
excessive,  heart-wounding  troubles  were  both 
the  elect  and  the  reprolwte,  both  the  godly 
and  the  wicked ;  so  we  are  to  know  farther, 
that  God  has  a  very  different  design  in  bring- 
ing these  terrors  upon  each  of  them.  And 

1st,  For  the  wicked  or  reprobate.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  whensoever  God  brings  these  into 
such  a  condition  of  horror,  it  is  to  them  but 
the  beginnings  of  sorrow,  and  an  entrance 
into  those  torments  which  shall  abide  upon 
them  for  ever.  It  is  but  the  first  fruits  of  hell, 
and  the  earnest  of  their  damnation.  But 
then,  i 

2dly,  For  the  pious  and  sincere.  God  some- 
times brings  this  anguish  upon  their  spirit  for  a 
twofold  end,  very  different  from  the  former.  As, 
1st,  To  im bitter  sin  to  them.  Nothing  does 
or  can  leave  a  more  abiding  impression  upon 
the  mind  than  misery  escaped.  He  surely  I 
cannot  but  remember  the  battle,  who  is  al- 
ways looking  upon  his  scars.  A  man,  by 
revoking  and  recollecting  within  himself  for- 
mer passages,  will  be  still  apt  to  inculcate 
these  sad  memoirs  to  his  conscience  :  This  is 
that  sin  that  cost  me  so  many  doubtful,  dis- 
tracting thoughts  about  my  eternnl  condition : 
this  is  that  sin  that  nailed  my  Saviour  to  the 
cross,  that  forced  the  thorns  into  his  head, 
and  thrust  the  spear  into  his  heart ;  and  shall 
I  now,  after  all  this,  cast  a  pleasing  eye  upon  ! 
a  mortal,  known,  experimented  mischief?  ; 
Shall  I  take  that  fire  into  my  bosom  that  was  i 
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80  likely  to  have  consumed  me?  Shall  I  again 
parley  with  that  serpent  that  has  so  often 
beguiled  me? 

If  the  siglit  of  other  men's  calamities  will 
!  add  a  caution  where  it  finds  consideration, 
should  not  the  remembrance  of  our  own  do  it 
much  more?  Propriety  in  misery  notes  it 
'  with  a  lasting  character.   And  tliis  let  every 
one,  who  wears  the  name  of  a  Christian, 
know,  that  he  does  but  usurp  that  name,  that 
can  look  upon  Christ's  sufferings  otherwise 
than  his  own,  or  pretend  to  any  benefit  from 
j  them  without  first  owning  a  propriety  in 
t  them.   And  then,  if  all  those  sufferings  were 
;  but  the  final  consequents  of  sin,  with  what 
;  heart  can  that  man,  who  accounts  himself 
really  a  sharer  in  them,  fall  afresh  to  the  com- 
mission of  those  sins,  of  the  direful  effects  of 
'  which  he  stands  convinced  by  so  terrible  a 
demonstration  I   Certainly  such  an  one  (un- 
less deserted  by  humanity,  as  well  as  religion) 
i  cannot  but  continually  carry  about  him  argu< 
ments  enough  lying  close  at  his  heart  where- 
with to  answer  and  reoel  either  the  most 
furious  or  mo^  plausible  temptation.  He 
would  baffle  and  cast  off  the  tempter  from  the 
very  topic  of  his  own  malicious  methods,  and 
stab  and  fling  back  the  base  proposal  in  his 
own  face  ;  from  this  very  consideration,  that 
he  himself  would  be  the  first  and  fiercest  to 
accuse  him  for  that  very  sin  which  he  was 
DOW  enticing  him  to. 

For  if  God  has  implanted  such  a  principle 
of  caution  in  the  very  brutes,  from  a  mere 
suggestion  of  nature,  that  the  net  or  the  snare, 
ODce  escaped  and  got  out  of,  will  not  easily  be 
entered  into  again,  certainly  these  mere  ani- 
mals must  not  be  presumed  to  act  more  warily 
from  a  bare  natural  instinct,  than  a  regene- 
rate person  shall  from  a  principle  infused 
from  above.  Though  the  truth  is,  one  would 
think,  bare  nature  might  be  enough  to  pre- 
serve a  man  in  this  case :  for  he  who  has  but 
a  memory  cannot  possibly  want  arguments 
against  his  sin.  To  consider  and  reflect  will 
secure  him  from  a  relapse. 

2dly,  God's  other  end  in  wounding  the 
spirit  of  a  truly  pious  and  sincere  person,  is  to 
eudear  and  enhance  the  value  of  returning 
i  mercy :  for  nothing  can  give  the  soul  so  high 
i  a  taste  of  mercy  as  the  consideration  of  past 
•  mercy.  When  a  man  stands  safely  landed 
upon  the  desired  haven,  it  cannot  but  be  an 
unspeakable  delight  to  him  to  refleet  upon 
what  he  has  escaped  ;  they  are  the  dangers  of 
the  sea  w  hich  commend  and  set  off  the  plea- 
sures and  securities  of  the  shore.  The  passage 
out  of  one  contrary  estate  into  another  gives 
us  a  Quicker  and  more  liveir  sense  of  that 
into  which  we  pass ;  for  as  when  the  wicked 
perish,  the  remembrance  of  their  former  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments  mightily  heightens  the 
apprehensions  of  their  present  torments;  so 
wUeo  the  righteous  are  ro-admitted  into  fresh 


assurances  of  God's  favour,  all  the  former  sad 
conflicts  they  had  with  the  dreadful  sense  ol  [ 
his  wrath  serve  highly  to  put  a  lustre  upon  j 
present  grace.  A  reconcilement  after  a  falling  ; 
out,  a  refreshing  spring  after  a  sharp  winter, 
a  glorious  and  triumpnant  ascension  after  a 
bitter  and  a  bloody  passion,  are  things  not  I 
only  commended  by  their  own  native  good-  ' 
ness,  but  also  by  the  extreme  mali^ity  of 
their  contraries ;  things  that  raise  enjoyment  \ 
into  rapture,  and  common  pleasure  into  trans- 

{>ort  and  ecstasy.   As  that  which  put  a  peca-  i 
iar  honour  and  circle  of  glory  about  the  head  i 
of  Christ,  was  not  so  much  God's  exalting 
and  giving  him    a  name  at  which  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  should  bow,"  as  that  be  , 
should  rise  to  such  a  stupendous  height  of  > 
royalty  by  a  wretched,  infamous,  and  accnned 
death ;  that  from  being  the  scorn  of  men,  he  I 
should  command  the  adoration  of  angels ;  and  ! 
from  suffering  amongst  felons  and  miueftielors» 
ascend    far  above  principalities  and  powers." 
Such  are  the  astonishing  methods  of  divine 
mercy,  where  God  afflicts  with  the  mmd  of  a 
father,  and  kills  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
he  may  raise  again. 

In  Psalm  cxxvi.  1, 2,  When  the  Lord  turn- 
ed the  captivity  of  Sion,  (says  the  Psalmist,)  ' 
then  were  we  like  to  them  that  dream.**   So  . 
here  in  this  spiritual  deliverance,  when  a  man 
passes  from  the  agonies  and  distresses  of  a  ! 
wounded  spirit  into  a  condition  of  jojr  and 
sereneuess  of  mind,  grounded  upon  a  rational  ! 
hope  of  God's  reconcilement  with  him,  he  is  | 
so  overcome  and  ravished  with  delight,  that 
he  doubts  almost  of  the  reality  of  what  he 
sees  and  feels,  and  even  questions  the  truth  of  : 
actual  fruition.  | 
And  thus  much  for  the  fourth  partieuhur  j 
proposed  from  the  words,  which  was  to  shew 
what  God's  ends  and  designs  are  in  casting  ' 
men  into  such  a  perplex^  condition.   Pass  > 
we  now  to  the  i 
Fifth  and  last,  which  was  to  draw  some  use-  | 
ful  inferences  from  the  whole.   And  for  this, 
to  prevent  both  the  mistakes  of  the  weak,  and 
the  misconstructions  of  the  reverse,  we  shall, 
from  the  foregoing  discourse,  infer  these  three 
things  by  way  of  caution  :  { 

liit,  Let  no  man  presume  to  pronounce  any 
thine  scoffingly  of  the  present,  or  severeljr  of 
the  final  estate  of  such  as  he  finds  exereised 
with  the  distracting  troubles  of  a  wounded 
spirit.  Lot  not  all  this  seem  to  thee  but  an 
effect  of  thy  brother^s  weakness  or  mehuieholy : 
for  he  who  was  the  **  great  and  the  holy  One,** 
he  whom  God  is  said  to  have  made  strong 
for  himself,"  he  who  was  **  the  Lord  migl.ty  to 
save,"  and  he  who  must  be  thy  Saviour  if  ever 
thou  art  saved  ;  even  lie  passed  under  all 
these  agonies,  endured  all  tiiese  horrors  and  \ 
consternations;  and  to  that  extremity,  that 
wrath,  and  death,  and  hell  itaelf  seemed  all 
with  one  united  foree  to  have  poarud  in  npon^ 


I  - 

niiri  took  absolute  possession  of  his  amazed  ! 
I  faculties. 

We  live  in  an  nge  of  blaspheming  all  that  is 
I  sacred,  and  scoffing  at  all  that  is  serious  :  Grod  , 
forgive  us  for  it,  and  revenge  not  upon  us 
thotfe  uncon  trolled  blasphem  iesand  le  wdnesscs, 
I  which,  in  the  sense  of  all  wise  and  good  men, 
I  proclainri  us  rpe  for  judgment.   But  surely, 
to  sooif  in  this  case,  over  and  above  the  im- 
'  piety  of  it,  is  cruel,  barbarous,  and  inhuman  ; 

indeed,  more  cruel  by  far  than  to  jeer  a  man 
^  upon  the  rack,  or  under  the  last  executions  of 
the  most  remorseless  justice :  it  is  indeed  to 
;  act  over  the  execrable  malice  of  the  Jews, 
!  mocking  and  flouting  at  our  Saviour  upon  the 
j  very  cross.   Besides  that,  it  may  chance  to 
I  prove  a  dangerous  piece  of  raillerv,  to  be  pass- 
I  ing  jests  where  God  is  so  much  in  earnest, 
I  etpeciallr  since  there  is  no  man  breathing  but 
carries  alN>ut  him  a  sleeping  lion  in  his  bosom, 
!  which  God  can,  and  may,  when  he  pleases, 
rouse  up  and  let  loose  upon  him,  so  as  to  tear 
and  worr^'  him  to  that  degree,  that  in  the 
Tery  anguish  of  his  soul  he  shall    choose  death 
lather  than  life,*'  and  be  glad  to  take  sane- 
;  tuary  in  a  quiet  grave.    But  then,  farther,  as 
this  dismal  estate  of  spiritual  darkness  is  a 
'  oondition  by  no  means  to  be  scoffed  at,  so 
neither  ought  it  to  represent  the  person  under 
it  to  any  one  as  a  reprobate  or  castaway.  For 
he  who  is  in  this  case  is  under  the  immediate 
i  hand  of  God,  who  alone  knows  what  will  be 
,  the  issue  of  these  his  dealings  with  him.  We 
have  seen  and  shewn  that  God  mny  carry  on 
Tery  diff*erent  designs  in  the  same  dispensa- 
i  tion ;  and  consequently  that  no  man,  from 
I  the  bare  feeling  of  God's  hand,  can  certainly 

mnderstand  his  mind. 
I     2dly,  In  the  next  place,  let  no  secure  sinner 
;  Applaud  or  soothe  up  himself  in  the  presumed 
Mfety  of  his  spiritual  estate,  because  he  finds 
no  such  trouble  or  anguish  upon  his  spirit  for 
tin.   For  as  the  best  and  most  beloved  of 
,  God's  saints  have  lain  under  this  doleful  and 
'  dflsponding  condition,  so,  for  the  most  part, 
t  the  vilest  persons  breathing  have  parsed  their 
I  Uvea  freely  and  jocundly,  without  the  least 
j  Biiigiving  or  suspicion  about  their  eternal 
ooneems,  who  yet  at  length  have  met  with  a 
-foil  payment  of  wrath  and  vengeance  in  the 
other  world  for  all  their  confidence  and 
joUlt^  in  this. 

:  It  u  a  common  saying  and  observation  in 
4iTioityy  that  where  despair  has  slain  its  thou- 
MBda,  presumption  has  destroyed  its  ten 
thousands.   The  agonies  of  the  former  are 
indeed  more  terrible,  but  the  securities  of  the 
;  totter  not  at  all  less  fatal.   And  he  who  is 
'  wned  off  by  a  lethargy  or  an  apoplexy, 
I  tlio^gh  he  dies  more  easily,  yet  he  dies  as 
I  aurely  as  he,  whoee  soul  is  forced  and  fired 
out  M  his  bcdy  by  the  ragings  of  a  burning 
,  fmr. 

fbB  most  epnfident  ainner  living  knows  not 
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how  soon  God  may  deal  with  him  in  this 
manner ;  and  then  the  sins  that  lie  still  and 
quiet  in  his  mind  for  the  present,  when  the 
fire  of  God's  wrath  comes  to  be  applied  to 
them,  will  be  found  to  be  quite  other  things. 
It  is  the  very  same  water  that  cools  and  re- 
freshes at  one  time,  and  that  is  made  to  scald 
and  kill  at  another. 

«  All  which  considered,  if  any  one  can  be 
secure  in  his  vice,  let  him  be  secure  still ;  only 
let  him  know,  that  if  ever  God  thinks  fit  to 
wound  his  spirit,  and  to  set  the  sense  of  sin 
home  to  his  conscience,  it  will,  of  the  most 
profane,  daring,  and  resolved  debauchee,  make 
him  the  most  pitiful,  abject,  broken-minded 
creature  under  heaven  ;  and  take  too  fast  a  ; 
hold  of  his  stout  heart,  to  be  either  hectored, 
or  drunk,  or  drolled  away. 

3dly  and  lastly.  Let  no  person,  on  the  con-  ' 
trary, exclude  himself  from  the  number  of  such  ; 
as  are  sincere  and  truly  regenerate,  only  be-  : 
cause  he  never  yet  felt  any  of  these  amazing  ! 
pangs  of  conscience  for  sin.  For  though  God,  ; 
out  of  his  unsearchable  counsel,  is  sometimes 
pleased  to  bring  these  terrors  upon  his  saints, 
yet  in  themselves  they  are  not  things  neces- 
sary to  make  men  such.  God  knows  the  pro- 
perest  ways  of  bringing  every  soul  to  himself; 
and  what  he  finds  necessary  for  one,  he  does 
not  always  ^udge  fit  for  another.   No  more 
trouble  for  sin  is  necessary  to  salvation,  than 
so  much  as  is  sufficient  to  take  a  man  off  from 
sin.   And  if  that  be  once  done,  he  who  ia 
troubled  for  this,  that  he  is  not,  as  he  thinks, 
troubled  enough  for  his  sins,  gives  an  infal- 
lible proof  tbat  he  is  not  in  love  with  them. 

And  therefore  let  such  persons  rather  ac- 
knowledge the  ffooilness  of  God  towards  them, 
and  not  quarrel  with  the  great  physician  of 
souls  for  having  cured  them  by  easy  and 
gentle  methods.  It  is  the  same  God  who 
speaks  in  thunders  and  earthquakes"  to  the 
hearts  of  some  sinners,  and  in  a  soft  still 
voice"  to  others.  But  whether  in  a  storm  or 
in  a  calm,  in  a  cloud  or  in  a  sunshine,  he  i» 
jtill  that  God  who  will  in  the  end  abundantly 
speak  peace  to  all  those,  who  with  humility 
and  fear  depend  upon  him  for  it. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXI. 

"  VatoirtiOM  I  mr«ta  ny  wrstlt.  OMtthtryAM  MttDtar 
teto  mj  rMfc.**  —  P^ui  zer.  II. 

In  these  words  we  have  an  acoonnt  of  the  j 
severest  procee<ling  of  an  angry  Grod  against 
sinners.   What  Calvin  says  of  reprobation, 
tbat  it  wag  "decretum  horribile/'  a  dreadful. 
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amazing  decree,  the  like  may  be  here  said  of 
this  sentence  pronounced  against  Israel.  For 
certainly,  if  such  decrees  are  so  terrible  in  the 
constitution  of  them,  they  cannot  but  appear 
much  more  terrible  in  the  promulgation. 
*    ^  We  have,  in  the  precedent  verses,  a  narra- 
tive of  the  Israelites'  provoking  sins,  like  a 
black  cloud  gathering  over  their  heads,  anj 
;  here  we  have  it  breaking  out  into  this  dread- 
I  ful  thunder ;  a  thunder  much  more  dreadful 
i  than  all  those  that  sounded  in  their  ears  at 
the  promulging  of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai  : 
I  for  if  the  terror  of  the  Almighty  was  so  great 
!  in  giving  the  law,  no  wonder  if  it  was  much 
i  greater  in  pronouncing  the  curse. 
I     The  words  in  themselves  seem  very  plain 
,  and  easy  ;  and  by  this  expression, "  I  sware  in 
I  my  wrath,"  is  meant  God^s  peremptory  declar- 
ing his  resolution  to  destroy  those  murmuring 
and  rebellious  Jews.   The  word  "swearing" 
IS  very  significant,  and  seems  to  import  these 
j  two  things : 

!  First,  The  certainty  of  the  sentence  here 
pronounced.  Every  word  of  God  both  is  and 
must  be  truth  ;  but  ratified  by  an  oath,  it  is 
truth  with  an  advantage.  It  is  signed  irre- 
vocable. This  fixes  it,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  alteration,  and  makes  God's  word  like  his 
very  nature,  unchangeable. 

Secondly,  It  imports  the  terror  of  the  sen- 
tence. If  the  children  of  Israel  could  say. 
Let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die,"  what 
would  they  have  said,  had  God  then  sworn 
,  against  them  ?  It  is  terrible  to  hear  an  oath 
from  the  mouth  but  of  a  poor  mortal ;  but 
from  the  mouth  of  an  omnipotent  God,  it 
does  not  only  terrify,  but  confound.  An  oath 
from  God  is  truth  delivered  in  anger  ;  truth 
(as  I  may  so  speak )  with  a  vengeance.  When 
Uod  speaks,  it  is  the  creature's  duty  to  hear ; 
but  when  he  swears,  to  tremble.  As  for  the 
next  expression,  "  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  my  rest,"  we  must  observe,  that  the  word 
rest  may  have  a  double  interpretation : 

Ist,  It  may  be  taken  for  a  temporal  rest  in 
Canaan,  the  promised  land  ;  or,  2dly,  for  an 
,  eternal  rest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan. 
I      Concerning  which,  some  who  interpret 
spiritual  truths  according  to  the  model  of 
i  their  own  carnal  conceptions,  will  have  the 
I  whole  sense  of  these  words  to  be  no  more  than 
I  God's  excluding  that  generation  of  the  Jews 
I  that  murmured  from  a  temporal  possession  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  hj  destroying  them  in 
the  wilderness.   But  this  does  not  reach  the 
matter.    For  since  the  church  of  the  Jews,  as 
to  the  whole  economy  and  desi^  of  it,  was  in 
every  thing  typical :  (so  that  it  is  observed 
by  all  writers,  that  there  was  no  dispensation 
I  that  befell  them  from  God,  in  respect  of  any 
I  temporal  blessing  or  curse,  but  it  did  signify 
and  couch  under  it  the  same  in  spirituals :) 
from  the  warrant  of  this  rule  we  must  admit. 
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in  this  scripture,  as  well  as  in  many  others 
of  the  like  nature,  both  of  a  literal  and  of  a  ' 
spiritual,  or  mystical  sense.   And,  | 
1st,  Considered  according  to  the  literal  I 
meaning  of  the  words,  as  they  are  an  histori-  ■ 
cal  passage  relating  to  God's  cutting  off  that  | 
murmuring  generation  of  the  Jews  in  the  ! 
wilderness,  set  down  in  Numb.  xiv.  21  —  29; 
so  questionless  they  signify  only  God's  deny- 
ing them  an  entrance  into  the  temporal 
Canaan.   For  to  affirm,  that  all  those  that  j 
fell  in  the  wilderness  were  excluded  from 
heaven,  would  be  both  a  harsh  and  an  nuwar- 
rantable  interpretation.   But  then, 

2dly,  Considered  according  to  the  spiritual  , 
or  mystical  sense  of  the  words.    So  the  mean-  ' 
ing  of  them  runs  thus  :  as  God  in  his  fierce  , 
anger  destroyed  many  of  the  children  of  | 
Israel  for  their  murmurings  in  the  wilderness,  j 
and  so  denied  them  an  entrance  into  the 
promised  land  of  Canaan  ;  so  he  will  eter- 
nally destroy  all  obstinate  unbelievers,  and  for 
ever  exclude  them  from  an  enjoyment  of  a 

rjrpetual  rest  with  himself  in  heaven.    This  f 
pitch  upon  as  the  prime  intendment  and 
sense  of  tne  words,  though  not  so  as  wholly 
to  exclude  the  other  ;  and  I  ground  it  upon 
the  apostle's  own  interpretation  of  these  words 
in  Heb.  iv.  5.  compared  with  Ileb.  ix  11,  ; 
where  he  interprets  this  word  r«^,  of  such  a  t 
rest  as  a  man  may  fall  short  of  through  un-  | 
belief.   But  now  unbelief  does  not  so  much  : 
exclude  from  a  temporal,  as  from  an  eternal  ; 
rest.   He  applies  it  also  to  the  Jews  his  con-  j 
temporaries,  living  in  the  same  age  with  ; 
himself ;  and  thus  could  not  possibly  be  said  ] 
to  miss  or  fall  short  of  the  earthly  Canaan, 
since  they  and  their  ancestors  had  possessed 
that  long  before.   It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  ■ 
it  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  the  heavenly.  | 
The  words  thus  explainetf,  I  shall  draw  into  ' 
this  one  proposition,  namely,  i 
That  God  sometimes  in  this  life,  upon  ex-  | 
traordinary  provocations,  may  and  does  inevi-  , 
tably  design  and  seal  up  obstinate  sinners  to  I 
eternal  destruction. 

The  prosecution  of  which  I  shall  manage 
under  these  following  particulars: 

I.  I  shall  shew  how  and  by  what  means 
God  8eals  up  a  sinner  to  perdition. 

II.  What  sort  of  obstinate  sinners  those  are 
that  God  deals  with  in  this  manner. 

III.  I  shall  answer  and  resolve  one  or  two 
questions  that  may  arise  from  the  foregoing 
particulan:.  And, 

IV.  and  lastly,  Draw  some  uses  from  the 
whole. 

Of  these  in  their  order.  And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  these.  There  are  three 
ways  by  which  God  usually  prepares  and 
ripens  a  sinner  for  certain  destruction  : 

1st,  By  withholding  the  virtue  and  power  of 
his  ordinances :  and  when  God  seals  up  the 
influenees  of  these  conduits,  do  wonder  if  the 
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JionI  withers  and  dies  with  drought.  For, 
alas!  what  is  a  conduit  by  which  nothins  is 
conveyed !  The  ordinances  of  themselves 
can  do  nothing  but  as  they  are  actuated  and 
enlivened  by  a  secret,  divine  energy  working 
in  them.  Now  God,  while  he  freely  dispenses 
them,  can  suspend  the  other  ;  and  as  he  can 
give  rain,  and  yet  deny  fruitfulness,  and  even 
send  famine  with  a  harvest ;  so  he  can  fix 
such  a  curse  upon  the  means  of  ^ce,  that  a 
man  may  realty  want  them,  while  he  enjoys 
them  :  that  is,  he  may  want  them  in  their 
force  and  power,  while  he  enjoys  them  in  the 
letter :  as  a  man  may  eat,  and  vet  not  be 
nourished  ;  for  it  is  not  the  bread  that  nou- 
rishes, but  the  blessing.  Thus  the  Israelites 
had  leanness  in  their  bones,  together  with 
their  quails  ;  the  hidden,  nutritive  power  of 
the  divine  benediction  being  withheld.  So  in 
spirituals,  a  man  may  have  an  un thriving 
soul  in  themidst  of  thegreatest  evangelical  pro- 
visions, because  unblest ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  plenty,  suffer  a  real  scarcity  and  famine. 

The  truth  of  this  will  appear  from  those 
different  effects  that  are  ascnoed  to  the  same 
word  in  Scripture.  For  is  not  that  which  is 
a  **  savour  of^  life  **  to  some,  that  is,  to  those 
that  are  within  the  purpose  of  God's  love, 
and  whom  he  intends  e^ctually  to  call,  and 
to  convert  to  himself ;  I  say,  is  not  the  same 
termed  **  a  savour  of  death"  to  others  ?  that  is, 
to  the  obstinate  and  impenitent,  and  such  as 
God  leaves  to  themselves.  That  which  God 
uses  as  an  instrument  to  save,  meeting  with 
the  corruption  of  some  obdurate  hearts,  is 
made  a  means  to  ruin  :  as  it  softens  some,  so 
it  hardens  others.  The  chosen  of  God  are 
qualified  by  it  for  glory  ;  the  reprobates  pre- 
pared for  wrath.  So  contrary  are  the  work- 
iDgs  of  the  same  principle  upon  difierent  sub- 
Jeets.  As  the  same  rain,  that,  falling  upon  a  tree 
or  plant,  makes  it  grow  and  flourish,  falling  up- 
on  wood  cut  down  and  dried,  makes  it  rot  and 
decay.  By  this  means  God  does  verv  power- 
fMj  fit  the  ''sons  of  perdition"  for  their  final 
sentence.  For  when  men  grow  worse  and 
worse  by  sermons  and  sacraments,  and  under 
the  continual  droppings  of  the  word  preached 
produce  nothing  but  the  cursed  fruits  of  sin, 
like  *'  the  earth,  that,  drinking  in  the  rain 
that  oometh  often  upon  it,  beareth  nothing 
Imt  briers  and  thorns what  can  be  expected, 
but  that,  as  they  resemble  the  earth  in  its 
bairenness,  so  they  should  be  like  it  also  in 
its  doom,  which  is, ''  to  be  niffh  unto  cursing ; 
wliose  end  is  to  be  burnt,"  (Heb.  vi.  8.)  The 
apostle  draws  a  neremptory  conclusion  con- 
eeming  this,  (2  Cor.  iv.  3,)  "  If  our  gospel  be 
hid,  it  IS  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  When 
tlie  word  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  soul,  like  a 
dark  lantern,  not  to  display,  but  to  conceal 
the  light,  no  wonder,  if  seeing,  we  do  not 
see^**  but  wander  through  the  darkness  of  a 
SMd-destroying  blindness^  to  such  a  darkness 


as  is  peri)€tual.  God  can  order  even  his  word 
and  precepts  so,  and  turn  them  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  unprofitable,  unworthjr  enjoyersof 
them,  that,  as  it  is  in  Isaiah,  xxviii.  13,  they 
shall  go  backward,  and  be  broken,  and  snared, 
and  taken.**  And  certainly  we  have  cause  to 
conclude  him,  who  receives  no  benefit  at  all 
by  the  word  of  life,  a  lost  person.  He  whom 
the  very  means  of  salvation  do  not  save,  must 
needs  perish. 

2dly,  God  seals  and  prepares  a  sinner  for 
destruction,  by  restraining  the  convincing 
power  of  his  providences.  God's  providences 
are  subservient  to  his  ordinances:  they  are 
(as  it  were)  God's  word  acted  and  made  visible 
to  the  eye.  For  God  speaks,  not  only  in  his 
word,  but  also  in  his  works.  And  as  Christ 
says  of  his  miraculous,  so  we  may  say  also  of 
God's  providential  works,  that  "the  works 
that  he  does,  bear  witness  of  him."  There 
are  such  fresh  marks  and  signatures  of  the 
divine  will  in  the  many  occasional  passages 
of  our  lives,  that  such  as  have  their  senses  iu 
any  measure  spiritually  exercised,  do  not  only 
see  the  hand,  out  also  hear  the  voice  of  him 
that  sent  them .  And  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  draw  forth  sundry  instances  from  history, 
shewing  how  several  persons  have  been  con- 
verted by  a  serious  reflection  upon  some 
strange  passages  of  providence,  that  have  so 
directljr  thwarted,  and  even  melted  them  iu 
their  sm,  and  withal  carried  with  them  such 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
that  the  persons  concerned  have  been  forced 
to  cry  out,  that  it  was  the  apparent  finger  of 
God  ;  and  so  to  submit  to  it  by  a  conscien- 
tious reformation  of  their  lives.  Now  I  shall 
instance  in  three  sorts  of  providence,  in  which 
God  often  speaks  convincingly  : 

1st,  In  a  general,  common  calamity.  In 
respect  of  which  it  is  said,  that  when  God*8 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  land,  the  inhabi- 
tants will  learn  righteousness,"  (Isaiah,  xxvi. 
9.)  Now  that  which  concerns  all,  concerns 
every  particular ;  as  in  a  general  rain  every 
twig,  every  single  spire  of  grass  shares  in  the 
influence.  Ju(^;ments,  that  are  general  in  the 
sending,  are  to  be  made  particular  by  a  dis- 
tinct application.  Thus  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
made  the  common  desolation  and  captivity  of 
the  Jews  the  subject-matter  of  their  personal 
sorrow.  Thus  also  Jeremy,  (Lament  iii.  1,^ 
considers  all  the  words  and  griefs  that  were  dif- 
fused here  and  there  in  a  common,  universal 
calamity,and  then  makes  them  all  concentre  in 
his  own  breast :  *^I  am  the  man,"  says  he, "  that 
have  seen  affliction."  And  what  is  the  whole 
book  of  the  Lamentations,  but  the  doleful  ex- 
pression of  the  sorrows  of  one  man  for  the 
misery  of  all  ?  The  convincing  sense  of  a  cala- 
mity should  spread  wider  a  great  deal  than  the 
actual  endurance  of  it,  and  the  terror  proceed 
farther  than  the  smart.  As  the  sunbeams, 
though  directly  and  immediately  they  may 
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strike  only  this  or  that  thing,  yet  they  are 
sure  to  reach  many  others  in  the  rebound. 
But  now,  when  God,  as  it  were,  blunts  the 
edge  of  a  common  calamity,  so  that  it  makes 
no  impression,  or  hardens  the  heart,  so  that 
it  admits  none,  this  is  a  pregnant  sign  of  a 
Boul  fitted  and  prepared  for  destruction.  See 
,  the  truth  of  this  exemplified  in  one  or  two 
I  particulars.    And  first,  could  any  thing  be 
I  imagined  more  impious  and  absurd,  than  that 
"which  we  read  in  1  Sam.  xv.  of  Agag  king  of 
[  Amalek  ;  that  immediately  upon  the  conquest 
;  of  his  kingdom,  the  slaughter  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  captivity  of  his  own  person,  like  a 
man  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  these  distresses, 
he  should  venture  to  adorn  and  trick  up  him- 
self, and  conclude  presently,  that  *'  surely  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  past?"    But  behold, 
even  then,  in  that  very  moment,  sudden  de- 
struction rushes  in  upon  him  ;  which  (by  the 
way)  is  then  usually  nearest  to  our  persons, 
when  farthest  from  our  thoughts.    But,  to 
proceed  to  a  higher  example  of  villainy ; 
could  there  be  a  more  prodigious,  horrid  in- 
stance of  incorrigible  lewdness,  than  that  in 
Numb.  XXV.  6,  of  one  Zimri,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  in  the  very  midst  and  height  of  a  plague 
from  heaven,  raging  over  the  whole  camp  of 
Israel,    he  brought  into  his  tent  a  Midian- 
itish  strumpet  in  the  sight  of  Moses,'*  his 
prince,  "  and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  stood  ween- 
ing before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  ?*'  Neither  any  touch  of  common 
;  humanity,  upon  the  sight  of  his  brethren's 
.  mourning  and  misery,  nor  any  awe  and 
reverence  of  that  great  lawgiver,  could  give 
check  to  his  fury ;  but  that,  in  defiance  of  the 
plague,  and  of  the  wrath  that  sent  it,  in  spite 
,  of  all  shame  and  scandal,  and  in  the  face  of  God 
i  and  of  the  world,  he  charges  on  resolutely 
;  and  audaciously,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  im- 
;  pure  desires.    But  wheresoever  we  meet  with 
;  such  a  rate  of  sinning,  we  may  be  sure  de- 
struction cannot  be  far  off,  but  even  at  the 
I  door.   And  accordingly  here,  in  ver.  8,  we 
find  the  vengeance  of  God  overtaking  this 
1  vile  person,  by  a  sudden  and  disastrous  death ; 
I  a  death  that  carried  away  body  and  soul  to- 
gether.   For  when  men  are  killed  in  their 
I  sin,  flagrante  erimine,  death  temporal  is  by 
;  consequence  eternal.    But  now,  had  these 
two  daring  wretches  duly  and  rightly  con- 
'  sidered  these  dreadful,  public  dispensations  of 
God,  they  would  quickly  have  reflected  upon 
their  own  personal  danger,  and  cried  out,  with 
I  surprise  and  horror,  as  those  sinners  of  Sion 
i  did,  upon  the  si^ht  of  God*s  judgments  round 
I  about  them,  (Isaiah,  xxxiii.  14,)  Who  among 
■  us  shall  dwell  with  devouring  fire  ?  who 
I  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  bum- 
I  ingsf"     This,  together  with  the  fears  of 
i  mature  repentance,  had  been  the  only  sure 
^  way  to  have  extinguished  them.   But  persons 
I 


that  will  not  be  concerned,  nor  moved,  nor  , 
wrought  upon  by  the  loud  alarms  of  God's 
judgments  upon  others,  are  ripening  apace  for 
perdition. 

2dly,  The  second  sort  of  convincing  pro- 
vidences is  by  particular,  personal,  and  dis- 
tinguishing judgments.     When  a  man  is 
singled  out  for  misery,  in  the  midst  of  a  gene- 
ral prosperity,  this,  surely, cannot  be  accounted 
accident.    When  God  hits  one  in  a  company, 
you  may  very  well  conclude  that  he  aimed  at 
him.     Distinction  and  discrimination  was 
never  yet  the  effect  of  chance.    Now  in  every  . 
such  judgment  the  voice  and  command  of  I 
God  is,  that  we  should  either  begin  or  renew  | 
our  repentance.   And  when  God  speaks  with  > 
his  hand,  certainly  he  speaks  most  forcibly. 
But  when  he  binds  up,  and  withholds  the 
healing  force  of  this  also,  and  inflicts  the  rod, 
but  denies  jurisdiction ;  and  uses  that  to  kill, 
that  was  first  made  to  correct ;  this  is  another 
speedy  and  effectual  way  to  destroy. 

Those  many  rubs  and  crosses  that  befell 
Saul,  both  in  his  persecution  of  David,  and 
his  other  affairs,  were  certainly  the  voice  of 
God,  audible  enough  to  any  spiritual  ear  :  and 
though  God  answered  him  not  by  "  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  yet  he  spoke  aloud  to  him  ta 
vocal  blows ;  which  were  both  reprehensions 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  admonitions  what, 
for  the  future,  he  should  do.  But  we  know, 
none  of  all  these  things  had  any  effect  upon 
him,  unless  only  to  make  him  worse.  It 
appeared  to  be  God's  purpose,  all  along,  by  a 
continual  increase  of  guilt  and  hardness,  to 
train  him  up  for  destruction.  The  event  did 
still  demonstrate  what  God  designed  him  to. 
The  same  judgments  that  in  the  hand  of  God 
are  sovereign  means  to  polish  and  improve  a 
well-disposed  mind,  are  as  efficaciously  used 
by  him  to  inflame  the  accounts  of  the  wicked 
and  the  obdurate;  who  take  occasion  from 
thence,  to  make  themselves  ten  times  more 
the  sons  of  reprobation  than  they  were  before. 
As  in  bodies,  those  that  are  solid  and  excel- 
lent, as  gold  and  silver,  the  more  you  beat 
them,  the  brighter  and  better  they  grow  ;  but 
in  flesh,  that  is  presently  subject  to  corrupt, 
the  more  you  strike  it,  the  blacker  and  nearer 
it  is  to  putrefaction.  See  the  desperate  resolve 
that  a  wretched  king  of  Israel  made  under  a 
pressing  judgment,  incumbent  upon  him  from  j 
God,  in  2  Kings,  vi.  33,  "  And  he  said,  ! 
Behold,  this  evil  is  of  the  Lord  ;  whv  should 
I  wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer?"  When  a 
man,  instead  of  being  liumbl^  by  an  evil,  is 
enraged  ;  and,  instead  of  lying  at  God's  feet, 
flies  in  his  face ;  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
final  "  jydpnent  and  damnation  lingers  not." 
For  if  such  works  of  God,  as  have  in  them 
naturally  a  convincing  quality,  do  not  actually 
convince  ;  but  that  the  sinner  can  account 
**all  God's  arrows  as  stubble,  and  laugh  at 
the  shaking  <^  his  spear we  may  look  upoa 


tiiai  liiuii  }i8  une  tliat  hardens  hiniself  against 
Gild."  And  what  will  prove  the  issue  of  such 
21  U'haviour  is  not  diflfiuult  to  conclude,  from 
that  in  Joh,  ix.  4,  That  none  ever  hardened 
himself  against  God,  and  prospered.*' 

3dly,  The  third  sort  of  providences,  in 
which  Go<l  often  speaks  convincingly,  is  by 
signal,  unexpected  deliverances.  These  are 
both  the  strongest  and  the  sweetest  ways  of 
couvictiun  :  they  are  properly  God's  **  drawing 
us  with  the  cords  of  a  man  all  persuasion, 
without  any  mixture  of  terror  or  compulsion  : 
by  these,  God  does,  as  it  were,  allure,  and 
even  court  us  into  subjection. 

Now  all  deliverance,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
presupposing  some  evil,  from  which  we  are 
delivered  ;  God  first  brings  us  under  an  evil, 
that  we  may  see  our  sin,  and  then  rescues  us 
from  perishing  by  it,  that  we  may  repent. 
He  shews  us  death  in  the  punishment,  to 
affright,  and  afterwards  removes  it  in  the 
deliverance,  to  endear  the  soul.  And  surely, 
upon  all  the  accounts  of  reason  and  common 
humanity,  it  should  be  natural  from  hence  to 
draw  an  argument  for  repentance.  For  to  sin 
ngainst  mercy,  shining  in  a  deliverance,  is 
disingenuous ;  and,  since  it  provokes  the 
judgment  to  return,  equally  dangerous.  The 
most  proper  and  genuine  deiluction  that  is  to 
be  made  from  Go<rs  mercy,  is  bis  ftar^  in 
Psalm  cxxx.  4,  "There  is  forgiveness  with 
I  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared."  But  now, 
)  if  any  man,  from  a  deliverance  from  punish- 
'  pent,  shall  draw  a  consequence  for  boldness 
I  in  sin  ;  and  if,  from  compassion,  he  shall 
argue  himself  into  presumotion,  this  is  not 
the  discourse  of  his  reason,  but  the  sophistry 
and  baseness  of  bis  corruption.  And  such  a 
way  of  arguing  as  God  reproached  the  children 
of  Israel  for,  as  equally  wicked  and  irrational, 
in  Jerem.  vii.  10,  "Will  ye  stand  before 
me,  and  say.  We  are  delivered  to  do  all  these 
abominations?"  For  can  we  imagine  that 
Uic  great  and  just  God  should  concern  himself 
to  deliver  us,  and  to  knock  off  our  shackles, 
only  that  we  may  sin  against  him  so  much 
the  more  freely?  When  God  has  got  the 
sinner  u]>on  the  advantage,  and  is  making 
him  feel,  in  some  measure,  the  evil  of  his  sin, 
in  the  smart  of  his  punishment,  what  is  it 
that  makes  God,  after  all  this,  let  him  go, 
and  choose  rather  to  release,  than  to  despatch 
him  I  Is  it  because  he  could  not  destroy  him 
ip  justice  ?  or  because  it  would  not  stand  with 
the  reputation  of  his  goodness  ?  No,  assuredly ; 
it  was  wholly  out  of  free,  spontaneous,  unde- 
•enred  merov,  to  see  whether  or  no  he  will 
improve  such  an  act  of  favour  into  a  motive 
and  occasion  of  amendment.  But  if,  for  all 
this,  the  sinner  will  not  hear  what  God  speaks 
in  such  a  dealing ;  but  shuts  his  eyes  and 
stopshisears,  and,  after  so  many  endearments, 
loTes  God  never  the  better,  nor  his  sin  at  all 
the  worse,  (as  this  frame  of  spirit  often  befalls 


sturdy,  overgrown  sinners,)  we  may  assuredly 
conclude,  that  God  is  taking  another  course 
with  such  an  one  ;  and  fairly  fitting  him  fur 
the  final  stroke  of  his  revenging  justice. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  w*ay,  b> 
which  I  shew  that  God  seals  and  prepares  a 
sinner  for  destruction ;  namelj-,  by  restrain- 
ing the  convincing  force  of  his  providences. 
The 

3d  and  last  that  I  shall  mention  is,  by 
delivering  up  the  sinner  to  a  stui>idit^,  or 
searedness  of  conscience.  And  here  it  will  be 
requisite  to  shew  what  this  searedness  of  con- 
science means:  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  from  that  place  of  Scripture  (1 
Tim.  iv.  2,)  **  having  their  consciences  seared 
with  a  hot  iron  xix«yriip/fli^/e«f»«i»  rif»  io/m 
9V¥%ih^i¥,  Where  some,  by  "a  seared  con- 
science," understand  a  prostitute,  branded, 
filthy  conscience  ;  alluding  to  such  notorious 
criminals  as  are  branded  for  their  villainies  ; 
which,  though  it  be  in  it**elf  a  truth,  yet 
others,  I  think,  more  significantly,  make  it 
an  alluson  to  the  practice  of  surgeons  and 
physicians,  who  use  cuttings  and  burnings  for 
the  healing  of  corrupt  flesh  :  which  being 
once  thus  cauterized,  or  si*areil,  becomes  after- 
wards insensible.  And  like  such  flesh  are  the 
consciences  of  some  men  ;  which  are,  as  it 
were,  seared  into  a  kind  of  insensibility. 

Now  for  the  nature  of  conscience,  we  must 
know  that  it  is  God*s  vicegerent  in  the  soul, 
placed  there  by  him,  as  superintendent  over 
all  our  actions,  severely  to  examine  and  super- 
vise them,  and  impartially  to  excuse  or  accuse, 
according  to  their  conformity  or  inconformity 
to  the  rule  prescribed  by  Goil's  law.  And  it 
is,  withal,  naturally  of  the  ten(leresit,the  quick- 
est, and  the  most  exact  sense  of  any  of  the 
faculties  ;  imjmtient  of  the  least  irregularity, 
and  not  conniving  at  the  smallest  deviation 
from  the  rule  a  man  ought  to  act  by. 

But  now,  when  this  lx>comes  gross,  stupid, 
and  insensible,  the  soul  may  sin  on  as  it 
pleases  ;  for  what  can  hinder  sin  from  reign- 
mg,  when  conscience  is  hardened,  and  cannot 
so  much  as  check  it  ?  If,  when  the  watchman 
is  but  asleep,  the  city  or  castle  committed  to 
him  is  in  danger  of  a  surprise  from  the  enemy, 
how  much  more  must  it  needs  be  so,  when  he 
is  blind !  When  there  is  a  benumbednc^s,  or 
searedness,  upon  the  ^rand  principle  of  spiri- 
tual sense,  so  that,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Ephes. 
iv.  19,  we  come  "  to  be  past  feeling,"  no 
wonder  then  if  sin  and  Satan  inflict  blow  after 
blow,  in  the  most  fatal  manner  upon  the  soul ; 
for  this  is  most  certain,  that  unless  we  feel  the 
evil  of  sin,  we  shall  never  resist  it.  Such  a 
conscience  will  brook  and  digest  the  foulest 
sins.  As  when  a  man  has  lost  his  taste,  any 
thing  will  go  down  with  him. 

But  still  we  must  here  note,  that  it  is  not 
at  once,  but  by  degrees,  that  the  conscience 
comes  to  be  train^  on  to  this  insensible. 
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obdurate  temper.  As  first,  if  a  man's  con- 
science will  serve  him  to  be  worldly,  from 
thence  it  shall  allow  him  to  proceed  to  ambi- 
tion and  covetouiiness ;  and  then,  following 
the  scent  of  gain  through  thick  and  thin,  he 
shall  be  able  to  mould  and  cast  himself  into 
any  kind  even  of  the  wickedest  and  the  basest 
compliances ;  and  from  thence,  at  last,  if  need 
be,  he  shall  not  stick  at  perjury  itself.  And 
now,  when  conscience,  by  going  this  cursed 
round,  is  become  hardy,  and  the  man  made 
'  an  experienced,  thorough-paced  sinner ;  what 
i  sin  will  he  not  dare  to  commit?  Any  lie,  any 
oath,  any  treachery,  shall  be  readily  swallowed 
and  digested  by  him. 

But  now  dangerous,  and  even  desperate,  is 
such  a  frame  of  mind !  and  yet  God  some- 
times delivers  up  sinners  to  it ;  as  he  did 
Pharaoh,  to  "  hardness  of  heart."  But  how  ? 
not  by  any  positive  infusion  of  such  an  evil 
habit  into  the  conscience  ;  but  by  substracting 
his  grace,  as  also  providentially  admiiiii>tering 
occasioned  by  which  the  sinner,  thus  deprived 
of  grace,  is  more  and  more  hardened.  And 
farther  than  this,  I  see  not  how  any  evil  or 
sinful  disposition  in  the  creature  can  be  said 
to  be  from  God.  It  is  suiiieient  that  God 
effectually  works  his  end  upon  sinners  this 
way.  As  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  night  and 
daricness,  not  by  any  casual  influence  produc- 
ing it,  but  only  by  withdrawing  his  light ; 
i  the  corruption  of  a  man's  heart,  unrenewed 
by  grace,  is  the  cause  of  its  own  hardness  :  as, 
'  when  yon  melt  wax,  remove  but  the  fire,  and 
)  the  wax  will  harden  itself.  But  now,  there 
is  no  way  so  sure  and  dreadful,  bj  which  God 
binds  over  a  sinner  to  death,  as  this.  For  thus 
God  dealt  with  the  Jews :  He  gave  them 
eyes,  that  seeing,  they  might  not  perceive; 
and  ears,  that  hearing,  they  might  not  under- 
stand :  but  made  the  heart  of  that  people 
ffross,  that  they  might  not  be  converted,  and 
healed  that  is,  that  they  might  be  hardened 
and  ruined  ;  as  it  is  in  Isaiah,  vi.  9, 10. 

The  same  appears  also  from  that  opposite 
way  that  God  takes  to  save.  Because  God 
had  thoughts  of  mercy  for  king  Joshua,  there- 
fore he  gave  him  a  tender  heart,"  to  relent, 
upon  the  hearing  of  the  law,  (2  Kings,  xxii. 
19,)  **  Because  thine  heart  was  tender,  Arc 
therefore  have  I  heard  thee,  saith  the  Lord." 
This  hardness  growing  upon  the  conscience, 
is  like  a  film  growing  upon  the  eyes ;  it  blinds 
them.  And  that  which  makes  the  conscience 
blind  to  discern  its  duty,  makes  it  bold  to 
venture  upon  sin.  But,  whosoever  it  is  that 
God  shuts  up  under  such  a  frame  of  spirit, 
that  man  carries  the  mark  of  death  about 
him,  and  the  wrath  of  God  (in  all  likelihood) 
abides  upon  him. 

And  tnus  I  have  done  with  the  first  thing 
proposed  ;  which  was  to  shew,  how,  and  by 
what  means,  God  seals  up  a  sinner  to  perdi- 
tion.  Come  we  now  to  the 
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Second,  which  is  to  shew,  what  sort  of  ob-  ^ 
stinate  sinners  those  are,  that  God  deals  with 
in  this  manner :  I  shall  instance  in  two.  { 

Ist,  Such  as  sin  against  clear  and  notable  ; 
warnings  from  God.   Before  a  sinner  comes 
to  have  finished  his  course,  if  he  can  but 
reflect  upon  and  trace  over  the  several  dealings 
of  God's  special  providence,  he  will  find  that 
there  have  been  man^  stops  and  rubs  thrown 
in  his  way  ;  which  might  nave  given  him  fiair 
warning  to  make  a  stand,  at  least,  if  not  to 
retreat.   For  God  sometimes  hedges  in  a  sin- 
ner's way,  so  that  it  is  really  very  difficult  for 
him  to  proceed,  and  not  only  more  safe,  bnt 
also  more  easy  for  him  to  return.   How  many 
men  have  gone  to  church,  with  their  hearts 
fully  engaged  in  a  resolution  to  pursue  some 
secret,  beloved  sin  ;  and  there  have  been 
strongly  arrested  with  the  convincing  foree  of 
some  word,  so  seasonably,  and,  as  it  were, 
purposely  directed  against  that  sin,  that  they 
have  thought  the  preacher  to  have  looked  into 
their  very  hearts,  and  to  have  been  as  privy 
to  their  most  inward  thoughts  and  designs,  as 
their  own  consciences  1  Now  this  is  a  mani- 
fest admonition  and  caution,  cast  in  by  God 
himself;  which  to  balk,  or  break  through, 
greatly  enhances  the  sinner's  guilt.  Some- 
times God  warns  a  sinner  from  his  coune,  by 
making  strong  impressions  upon  his  mind  of 
its  unlawfulness,  and  contrariety  to  the  divine 
will :  which  impressions  are  so  strong  and 
cogent,  that  they  overbear  all  the  shifts  and 
carnal  reasonings  that  the  subtilty  of  a  wicked 
heart  can  make  in  the  behalf  of  it.  Again, 
sometimes  God  meets  the  sinner  with  some 
heavy,  threatening  sickness,  lays  him  upon 
the  bed  of  pain  and  languishing,  and  scares 
him  with  the  fears  of  an  approaching  death, 
and  the  weight  of  an  endless  confusion.  And 
then  he  pleads  with  him,  opens  the  book  of 
conscience,  and  sets  before  him  his  sins,  repre- 
sented with  all  their  killing  circumstances  and 
dismal  appearances,  together  with  their  hide- 
ous, destructive  consequences  in  theeverhuting 
endurance  of  an  infinite  wrath.   In  which 
case,  as  the  condition  of  sickness  and  danger 
is  usuallv  a  relenting  condition,  so  no  doubt  | 
but  at  that  time  glorious  designs  of  repen-  ! 
tance  are  took  up  by  the  sinner.   But  as  soon  j 
as  he  is  relessed  of  his  sickness,  hs  quickly  j 
grows  sick  of  his  repentance ;  and,  as  the  1 
Roman  orator  says,  "Timor  non  diutumi  , 
magister  officii nothing  is  more  eommon, 
than  for  the  violences  of  fear  to  return  to  the 
inclinations  of  nature.  Possi  bly,  after  all  this,  | 
God  meets  the  sinner  asain,  scatters  his  estate,  ; 
makes  a  breach  upon  bis  reputation,  and  so 
disciplines  him  with  povertjr  and  ditgnee^ 
till,  at  length,  he  resumes  his  forgot  repen-  | 
tanees,  and  recovers  himself  into  soberer  ^ 
thoughts  and  severer  principles. 

These  are  the  methods  that,  for  the  roost 
party  God  takes  to  reduce  obstinate  sinners. 
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But  yet  there  both  have  been  and  still  are 
men  in  the  world  deeply  engaged,  and,  as  it 
were,  fixed  and  riveted  in  their  sins,  notwith- 
standing all  these  and  the  like  admonitions. 
But  whosoever  they  are  that  can  frustrate  and 
defeat  all  these  arts  and  attempts  of  srace  for 
the  recalling  of  sinners,  you  may  write  them 
hopeless  :  for,  where  admonition  cannot  enter, 
nothing  but  death  and  destniction  can. 

I  2dly,  the  other  sort  of  sinners  are  such  as 
sin  against  special  renewed  vows  and  promises 
of  obedience  made  to  God.  This  is  not  only 
to  break  God's  bonds,  laid  upon  us  in  convic- 
tion, but  also  those  bonds  and  ties  that  we 
have  laid  upon  ourselves,  by  our  own  volun- 

.  tary  protestations.  A  vow,  or  promise,  is  the 
most  binding  thins;  tliat  can  limit  or  restrain 
a  free  agent.  And  from  mere  natural  prin- 
ciples, men  generally  bear  such  a  reverence  to 

'■  them,  that  they  must  be  far  gone  in  a  con- 
tempt of  nature,  as  well  as  religion,  before 
they  can  wholly  break,  or  cast  them  ofF.  For 
if  these  cannot  bind,  corruption  must  needs 

'  be  boundless.  Solomon  gives  us  an  excellent 
admonition,  (Eccl.  v.  4,)  **  When  thou  vowest 
a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  God 
liath  no  pleasure  in  fools.**  Wl^ere  we  may 
observe,  that  he  supposes  that  men  are  not  of 

'  such  prostitute  consciences,  as  wholly  to  deny 
the  performance  of  a  vow  ;  and  therefore  he 
fastens  folly  and  wickc<lness  upon  the  very 

I  delay  of  it  And  if  so,  what  can  we  think 
that  he  would  have  said  to  a  downright  breach 

;  of  a  vow?  and  that  in  a  matter  of  such  indis- 

C sable  necessity  as  obedience  t  To  break  it 
B,  is  therefore  so  transcendently  wicked, 
because  this  was  due  upon  the  account  of  God*s 
law,  before,  and  without  our  promise.  It 
obliged,  of  itself,  as  a  dnty ;  but  a  vow,  or 
•olemn  promise,  superad<led,  sets  home  duty 
with  a  farther  obligation. 

Moreover,  the  violation  of  these  is  more 
than  ordinary  sinful ;  not  only  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  matter  to  which  they  oblige,  but 
alto  from  the  occasion  upon  which  they  were 
made.  For  men  seldom  make  such  vows,  but 
upon  extraordinary  cases ;  as  upon  the  receipt 
Of  some  great  endearing  mercy,  or  some  notable 
deliverance ;  which  causes  them,  bv  way  of 
gratitude,  to  bind  themselves  to  God  in  closer 
and  stricter  bonds  of  obedience.  Whereupon, 
such  as  make  a  custom  of  affronting  God,  by 
frequent  and  familiar  breach  of  these,  are 
joitlv  very  odious  to  him,  and,  from  odious, 
quiekly  become  insupportable. 

Where  sin  is  grown  inveterate,  and  the  sin- 
ner unconquerable,  so  that  he  can  endure  no 
rainint,  nothing  can  hold  him ;  but,  like 
the  man  possessed  with  a  legion  of  devils,  he 
breaks  all  chains  and  fetters  that  have  been 
cmst  upon  him  ;  we  may  be  confident  that  evil 
b  designed  for  him ;  he  stands  as  a  condemned 
person  before  God  already.  God  has  pro- 
nonDeed  his  doom.   And  though  he  has  fre- 


quently broke  promise  with  God,  vet  in  this  I 
tiling  he  shall  find,  that  God  will  certainly  i 
keep  kis  word  with  him.  | 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  pro-  | 
posed ;  which  was  to  shew,  what  sort  of  obsti-  j 
nate  sinners  those  are  that  God  seals  up  to  i 
destruction.   I  come  now  to  the 

Third,  which  is  to  answer  and  resolve  two 
questions  that  may  arise  from  the  forgoing 
particulars, — 

Ist,  Whether  the  purpose  of  God  passed 
upon  an  obstinate  sinner,  (here  cxpre^ed  to 
us  by  God's  *'  swearing  against  him,"}  be  ab- 
solutely irrevocable  ? 

2dly,  Whether  a  man  may  know  such  a 
purpose  to  haveparaed  upon  him  antecedently 
to  its  execution  i 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  affirm,  that  the 
scripture  is  full  and  clear  for  it.    As  for  in- 
stance ;  God  unalterably  proposed  the  taking 
away  the  kingdom  from  Saul :  of  which  j)ur-  ) 
pose  Samuel  speaks  thus,  (1  Sam.  xv.  29,)  I 
"  The  strength  of  Israel,"  says  he,  "  is  not  a  i 
man,  that  heiiliould  repent:"  where,  by  re- 
penting, is  meant  only  God*s  altering  his 
counsel,  or  reversing  his  purpose. 

And  now,  if  Grod  may  pass  such  a  purpose  i 
u]>on  a  man  with  reference  to  his  temporal  ) 
estate,  whv  may  he  not  also  with  reference  to  j 
his  eternal  ?   Since  the  motive  inducing  God  ; 
to  one  (which  is  the  high  malignity  of  sin) 
may  be  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  provoca-  • 
tion,  as  equally  to  induce  him  to  the  other  ;  ! 
especially,  since  the  difference  of  the  subject,  ' 
namely,  that  one  is  about  a  temporal,  the 
other  about  an  eternal  estate,  does  not  at  all 
alter  the  nature  of  the  action.   For  is  it  any 
waj^s  stranpfe  in  reason,  absurd  in  divinity, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  respect  dero^tory  even  to 
the  divine  goodness  itself,  fur  God,  upon  un- 
usual sins,  frequently  repented,  pertinaciously  . 
continued  in,  and  b^t  with  circumstances  of 
the  highest  aggravation  and  defiance,  to  take 
up  a  purpose  concerning  such  a  |>erson,  cer- 
tainly to  exclude  him  from  salvation  ?  This 
is  so  suitable,  even  to  the  most  just  and  equal 
transactions  between  man  and  man,  that  I 
find  no  paradox  to  assert  it,  iu  respect  of  , 
God's  dealings,  at  all. 

But  some  perhaps  will  urge  ;  Suppose  such  i 
an  one  should  repent,  change  his  life,  and  ' 
break  off  his  sins  by  a  sincere  and  constant  \ 
devoting  of  himself  to  the  duty  of  piety  and  : 
mortification,  would  the  purpose  of  God 
stand  still  in  force  against  such  an  one? 

I  answer,  no  ;  but  I  add  withal,  that  this  in 
the  present  case  is  both  an  improper  and  an 
impossible  supposition  ;  for  supposing  that 
God  once  commences  such  a  purpose  aeainst 
any  sinner,  he  always  withholds  and  denies 
that  grace  which  should  render  the  means  of 
repentance  effectual,  after  that ;  so  that  it  is 
certain,  that  such  an  one  will  never  have  a 
will  or  a  heart  to  repent  and  turn  from  his 
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sius.   And  therefore  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
'  course,  I  shew,  that  God  puts  this  purpose  in 
'  execution  chiefly  by  withdrawing  the  secret 
'  converting  energy  of  his  word  ;  for  to  me  it 
I  seems  clear,  that  the  word  does  not  convert 
by  any  mere  suasive  force  naturally  inherent 
,  in  it ;  but  by  a  divine  power  concomitant  to, 
I  and  co-o|>cniting  with  it.   It  being  otherwise 
i  hard  to  imagine  how  a  man  can  be  barely 
;  persuaded  out  of  his  nature,  or,  at  least,  out 
'  of  that  which  sways  him  as  strongly.  I 
shew  also,  that  God  took  away  the  convincing 
edge  and  impression  of  his  providences ;  so 
',  that  they  never  became  effectual  to  reduce 

such  an  one. 
I     From  all  which  it  follows,  that  upon  those 
I  erounds  the  foregoing  question  is  impertinent. 

For  though  God  promises  salvation  upon  a 
I  certain  condition ;  yet  if  he  alone,  by  his 
grace,  is  able  to  effect  that  condition,  and 
upon  great  provocation  refuses  to  effect  it ;  it 
is  evident  that  he  may,  upon  failure  of  that 
condition,  irreversibly  purpose  to  condemn  a 
;  sinner,  and  yet  stand  firm  to  the  truth  of  his 
j  former  promise. 

I     This  IS  most  certain  ;  that  both  these  pro- 
positions may,  and  are,  and  must  be  unalter- 
ably true ;  namely,  "  That  whosoever  repents, 
and  leaves  his  sins,  shall  be  saved     and  vet, 
''That  he,  whosoever  God  has  sworn  shall 
never  enter  into  his  rest,  can  never  enter  into 
it and  all  pretences  to  the  contrary  are  but 
harangue  and  declamation,  and  fit  to  move 
none  but  such  as  under:<tind  not  the  strength 
of  argimients,  or  the  force  of  propositions. 
And  thus  much  in  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion.  The  second  is,  whether  a  man  may 
^  know  such  a  purpose  to  have  nassed  upon  him 
antecedently  to  its  execution  { 
I     In  answer  to  which,  we  must  observe,  that 
I  the  ordinary  ways  by  which  God  imparts  the 
^  knowle4lge  of  his  will  to  men  are  only  these 
two : 

1st,  God's  declaration  of  it  by  his  word. 
2dly,  Men's  collection  of  it  from  its  effects. 
Now,  for  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  lay  down 
this  assertion  :  That  every  peremptory  and 
absolute  declaration  of  something  to  be  done 
I  by  God,  does  not  always  infer  God's  absolute 
I  purpose  to  do  that  thing,  as  to  the  event  of  it. 
I     The  due  consideration  of  which  is  of  so 
I  great  moment,  that  without  it  we  cannot 
j  rightly  understand  many  of  the  promises  and 
j  threatenings  of  God,  which  run  in  terms  abso- 
I  lute  and  peremptory,  and  yet  never  come  to  be 
I  fulfilled.    As  for  instance ;  in  that  first  great 
threatening  made  to  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  17,)  "  In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die we  find  that  the  execution  did  not  reach 
the  letter  of  the  denunciation  :  forasmuch  as 
Adam  long  survived  the  violation  of  that  pre- 
cept to  which  this  thre:itening  was  annexed. 

And  then,  in  the  next  place,  for  promises. 
Let  us  take  that  eminent  one  made  by  God  to 


Elijah,  (1  Sam.  ii.  30,)  where  God  repeats 
his  own  promise  in  terms  very  absolute : 
"  Wherefore  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith,  I 
said  indeed  that  thy  house,  and  the  house  of 
thy  father,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever 
yet  he  adds  in  the  very  next  words,  "  Far  bo 
it  from  me."  Strange !  that  when  God  had 
promised  a  thing  absolutely,  he  should  a<Ul 
afterwards,  "  Far  be  it  from  me*'  to  perform 
it.  How  are  these  things  reconcileable  to» 
and  consistent  with  his  immutable  truth  and 
veracity  ?  For  the  explication  of  which, 

1st,  We  must  observe,  first  particularly, 
concerning  God's  threatenings ;  that  fre- 
Quently  they  do  not  signify  the  event  of  the 
thing  threatened,  but  sometimes  declare  onl  v 
the  merit  of  the  action  and  the  will  of  God, 
that  such  a  punishment  should  be  due  to  such 
an  offence ;  not  that  it  should  be  eventually 
inflicted  for  it :  so  that  those  words  in  Genesis 
signify  only  thus  much,  ''  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest,'*  thou  shalt  certainly  be  obnoxious 
and  liable  to  death  :  and  so  Adam  really  was, 
and  might  have  been  proceeded  against  accor- 
ding to  the  tenor  of  that  sentence,  liad  God 
been  pleased  to  take  him  upon  the  advantage. 

2dly,  We  must  observe  jointly  both  pro- 
mises and  threatenings,  that  they  often  run 
in  absolute  terms,  when  really  they  imply  a 
condition.  So  that  the  promise  made  to  £11 
and  his  family  implied  the  condition  of  their 
obedience  and  pious  behaviour  towards  God  ; 
which  failing,  and  the  promises  thereupon  not 
being  performed,  it  appeared,  that  however 
in  words  it  was  absolute,  yet  in  sense  and 
des>ign  it  was  but  conditional.  From  all 
which  I  afiirm,  that  promises  and  threaten- 
ings, though  expressed  in  never  such  absolute 
terms,  yet  cannot  be  known  to  be  absolute 
or  conditional,  till  such  time  as  they  are  put 
in  execution.  And  yet  therefore  upon  this 
ground  no  sinner  can  conclude  that  Grod  lias 
took  up  such  a  purpose  against  him,  till  he 
finds  it  actually  tulfilled  upon  him.  To  which 
I  add  farther,  that  G^d  now-a-days  makes  no 
such  declaration  of  his  purposes  to  any  parti- 
cular persons. 

In  the  next  place,  then,  if  any  will  protend 
to  gather  the  knowledge  of  such  a  purpose  of 
God  against  him,  it  must  be  from  some  eS^eU 
of  it.  Such,  as  I  shew,  were  God's  withdraw* 
ing  his  grace,  and  that  secret,  eonvincing 
power  that  operates  in  his  word  and  in  his 
providences :  but  this  cannot  immediately  be 
Know  by  any  man ;  since  it  is  (as  vre  here 
suppose  it  to  be)  altogether  secret.  Or, 
farther,  he  must  gather  this  knowledge  from 
some  qualifications  or  signs,  acoompanyinff 
those  persons  that  are  in  such  a  wretched 
condition.  Such,  as  I  shew,  were  sinning 
against  particular  warnings  and  admonitions 
from  God  ;  as  also  against  frequently  renewed 
vows  and  promises  of  amendment  and  obe- 
dience.  But  these  I  mentioned  not  as  certain, 
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infallible  marks  of  such  a  forlorn  estate,  but 
only  as  shrewd  signs  of  it.    For  besides  that 
i  die  scripture  declares  no  man  absolutely  and 
finally  lost,  as  soon  as  these  qualifications  are 
found  upon  him,  unless  they  continue  so  till 
!  liis  death  ;  so  it  is  farther  manifest,  that  the 
'  grace  of  God  is  so  strange  and  various,  in  its 
working  upon  the  heart  of  men,  that  it  some- 
times fastens  upon  and  converts  old  overgrown 
sinners,  such  as  to  the  eye  of  reason  were 
|:oing  apace  to  hell,  and  almost  at  their 
journey's  end. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  no  man,  in 
this  life,  can  pass  any  certain  judgment  con- 
cerning the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  his 
own  final  estate  ;  but  ought,  with  fear  and 
i  trembling,  to  attend  God's  precept  and  reveal- 
'  ed  will ;  and  so  gathering  the  best  evidence 
,  he  can  of  his  condition  from  his  oWditnce, 
I  with  all  humility  to  expect  the  issue  of  God's 
great  counsels  and  intentions. 

But  here,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about 
,  what  has  been  said,  you  must  observe,  that 
<  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  purpOi^e 
of  God,-  that  I  have  becTi  hitherto  discoursing 
of,  and  that  which  the  schools  call  God*s  decree 
of  reprobation ;  concerning  which  I  shall  only 
remark  this  by  the  way.  That  there  is  so 
much  to  be  argued,  both  from  scripture  and 
reason,  founded  upon  the  actuality  and  im- 
.  mutability  of  the  divine  nature,  for  it ;  and  so 
I  much,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  difficulty  of 
,  its  seeming  to  some  to  make  God  the  author 
of  sin,  and  to  cross  some  received  princiiiles 
of  morality,  to  be  urged  against  it,  that  had 
not  authority  most  wisely  and  justly  restrain- 
ed all  discourses  of  it  from  the  pulpit,  I  think 
none  could  shew  a  better  understanding  of 
It,  than  by  not  presuming  to  determine  any 
thing  about  it.    And  therefore  my  business 
rather  is  only  in  a  word  or  two  to  shew  that 
the  Durpose  of  God,  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
speaking  of,  is  quite  another  thing  from  that 
decree  con^idered  according  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  schools,  and  that  in  a  double  respect : 

1st,  Because  that  decree  is  said  to  commence 
entirely  upon  God's  good  pleasure  and  sove- 
reign will,  and  not  upon  any  compulsive  cause 
from  without  him  :  but  this  purpose  com- 
mences upon  the  provocation  of  the  sinner, 
as  an  impulsive  cause  moving  God  to  make 
such  a  determination  against  him. 

2dly,  Because  that  decree  is  said  to  be  from 
all  eternity  ;  but  this  purpose  is  actually  took 
up  in  time  ;  namely,  after  some  signal  provo- 
cation. And  becsiuse  the  schools  will  not 
admit  of  any  new  immanent  acts,  new  pur- 
poses or  decrees  in  God,  therefore  I  call  it  a 
purpose  only  in  a  large  and  popular  sense : 
for  indeed,  m  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  pro- 
perly but  an  effect  of  God's  will,  actually  dis- 
posing the  sinner  under  such  circumstances, 
as^  meeting  with  his  corruption,  will  certainly 
end  iu  his  perdition. 
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And  thus  having  cleared  tlK»»e  twcr  ques- 
tions, which  was  the  third  thinjr  proposed  to 
be  handled,  I  descend  now  to  the  fourth  and 
last,  which  is,  to  draw  some  uses  from  the  1 
whole.   And  the  | 

First  shall  bo  of  exhortation,  to  exhort 
and  persuade  all  such  as  know  how  to  value 
the  great  things  that  concern  their  peace,  to 
beware  of  sinning  under  sin-aggravating  cir- 
cumstances.  What  those  are,  you  may  know 
by  recollecting,  in  your  meditations,  what  has 
been  delivered.    It  is  wonderful  to  consider 
what  weight  a  bare  circumstance  j^ives  to  sin, 
and  what  avast  and  wide  disparity  it  makes 
between  actions  of  the  same  nature.  What 
is  the  reason  that  the  same  sin  does  not  actu-  | 
ally  fetch  down  wnith  upon  one,  when  it  1 
strikes  another  with  an  immediate  vengeance,  | 
but  because  in  one  it  is  empoisoned  with  ; 
more  killing  circumstances  than  in  the  other  ?  | 
Now  we  are  to  know,  that  the  things  that 
chiefly  provoke  God  to  swear  against  men,  are 
judgments,  mercies,  means  of  grace,  warnings, 
and  convictions  ;  these  are  the  things,  that, 
neglected,  double  and  treble  the  guilt  of  sins, 
and  of  damnable  make  them  actually  con- 
demning.   These  are  the  fair  days  that 
ripen  us  apace  for  the  sickle  of  sin-revenging 
ju.stice.    It  is  said  of  the  times  of  heathenism,  1 
(Acts,  xvii.  30,)  that  "God  winked  at  them:**  , 
what  was  the  reason  ?   Certainly  their  sins,  as  j 
to  the  nature  and  kind  of  them,  were  as  black,  I 
hideous,  and  provoking,  and  struck  as  high  as 
the  highest  improvemefit  of  natural  corrup- 
tion could  reach.    Why  then  cannot  God 
wink  also  at  the  same  s-ins  now  under  the 
gospel  ?    Why  !  because,  as  the  gospel  offers 
grace  to  sinners,  so  it  adds  guilt  and  greatness 
to  sin.  A  dunghill  under  the  hot  sunshine  is 
much  more  offensive  than  under  the  shade. 

As  men  therefore  fear  falling  under  that  . 
terrible  sentence  expressed  in  the  words  ;  as 
they  dread  a  final,  unapi^easable  anger ;  let 
them  shun  these  sin-heightening  aggrava- 
tions, and  beware  of  sinning  against  judg- 
ments and  deliverances,  gospel  light,  clear 
warnings,  and  strong  convictions.    For  can 
we  in  reason  imagine,  that  that  great  and 
universal  Providence,  that  takes  cognizance  of 
every  the  least  accident,  and  reckons  "  every  | 
hair  that  falls  from  our  head,"  should  not  ' 
have  some  great  and  particular  designs  upon 
the  souls  of  men  in  the  several  strange  and 
unusual  passages  of  their  lives  1  Neither 
God's  wonls  nor  his  works  can  be  frustrate.  < 
lie  neither  discourses  nor  fights  with  the  ! 
air.     And  therefore,  in  the  strength  and  i 
evidence  of  what  I  have  laid  down,  1  must 
affirm,  that  that  person,  whosoever  he  is, 
whom  the  continual  returns  of  the  word 
preached  does  not  alter,  but  that  his  old  sins  , 
continue  firm,  entire,  and  unbattercd  ;  the  | 
baseness  of  his  inclinations  unchange<l ;  so 
that  after  all  his  attendance  upon  the  word, 
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his  tongue  and  thoughts  are  as  loose  to  all 
filthiness,  to  all  levity  of  discourse  and  beha- 
viour, as  before.  He  also  whose  former  dis- 
tre>ses,  hardships,  and  disasters  have  not  laid 
him  low  in  the  valleys  of  humility,  nor  cir- 
cumscribed the  lashings  out  of  his  luxury,  but 
that  his  past  miseries  and  restraints  give 
only  a  relish  instead  of  a  check  to  hb  present 
pride  and  intemperance.  And,  lastly,  he 
whom  all  the  caresses  and  embraces  of  Pro- 
vidence have  not  been  able  to  win  upon,  ^f} 
as  to  endear  him  to  a  virtuous  strictness,  or 
to  deter  him  from  a  vicious  extravagance  ;  I 
say,  every  such  peri>on,  (unless  the  ffreat  God 
be  trivial  and  without  concern  in  his  grand 
transactions  with  our  immortal  souls,^  during 
this  condition,  is  (so  far  as  we  can  ludge)  a 
fashioning  for  wrath.  He  is  a  probationer 
for  hell,  and  carries  about  him  the  desperate 
symptoms  and  plague- tokens  of  a  person 
likely  to  be  sworn  against  by  God,  and  has- 
tening apace  to  a  sad  eternity. 

The  other  use  and  improvement  of  the 
foregoing  particulars  shall  be,  to  convince  us 
of  the  great  and  fearful  danger  of  a  daring 
continuance  in  a  course  of  sin.  The  counsel  ot 
Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar  carries  an  equal  as- 

Eect  upon  us  all,  that  we  break  off  our  sins 
y  righteousness,'*  and  change  our  lives  by  an 
imm^iate  repentance ;  for  who  knows  what 
dreadful  things  maj  be  forming  in  the  mind  of 
God  against  us  during  our  impenitence  1  Who 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  and 
what  may  be  the  danger  of  one  hour's  delay? 
This  is  most  sure,  that  every  particular,  re- 
eated  act  of  sin  sets  us  one  advance  nearer  to 
ell.  And  while  we  are  sinning  obstinately, 
and  going  on  audaciously  in  arebellious  course, 
how  can  we  tell  but  €roa  may  swear  in  his 
wrath  against  us,"  and  register  our  names  in 
the  black  rolls  of  damnation  ?  And  then  our 
condition  is  sealed  and  determined  for  ever. 

It  is  dangerous  dallying  with  and  ventur- 
ing upon  the  Almighty.  God  is  indeed  merci- 
ful; out  we  know  mercy  itself  may  be  angry, 
and  compassion  provoked  may  swear  our  des- 
truction. Every  sinner,  ui>on  his  return  to 
God,  should  repent  and  oelieve  with  that 
confidence,  as  if  God  were  nothing  but  mercy ; 
but  having  once  repented,  it  would  be  his  wis- 
dom to  live  with  tnat  caution  and  exactness, 
as  if  God  were  nothing  but  justice.  For 
none  certainly  can  be  too  exact  in  acquit- 
ting himself  to  God,  or  too  cautious  in  the 
business  of  eternity.  And  therefore,  when  the 
tempter  shall  dress  up  any  beloved  minion  sin, 
and  present  it  to  our  eager,  inflamed  appetites, 
let  us  not  look  upon  it  as  it  paints  and  sparkles 
in  the  temptation,  but  let  us  rather  demur  a 
while,  and  debate  with  ourselves,  what  may  be 
the  issue  of  that  sin,  if  committed  by  us,  in 
the  court  of  heaven  ;  whether  it  may  not  pro- 
voke God  to  protest  that  we  shall  never  come 
thither :  and  then,  believe  it,  God  will  say. 


as  he  does  in  Isaiah,  xl  v.  23,   I  have  sworn  hy 
myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  ia  < 
righteousness,  and  it  shall  not  return."  What 
God  absolutely  purposes  and  declares,  God  ' 
himself  cannot  (because  he  will  not )  disannul 
Still,  therefore,  let  us  keep  this  consideration  : 
alive  upon  our  spirits,  that,  before  the  sen- 
tence of  death  pass  upon  us,  it  may  fairly  be 
prevented  ;  but  when  it  is  once  denounced,  it  | 
can  never  be  recalled.   God  in  mercy  give  ua  ,| 
a  right  understanding  of  these  things.  | 
To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  , 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do-  | 
minion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.   Amen.  ' 


SERMON  XXXII. 

«*  TlM  fool  hath  Hdd  in  hk  biirt,  TlMra  b  BO  God." 

PlAUixhr.  1«  i 

That  any  one  should  degenerate  to  that  ' 
degree  of  unreasonable  baseness,  as  to  deny 
that  being  and  power  by  which  he  breathes, 
is  not  easy  to  imagine,  did  not  some  force  us 
to  believe  so  much  of  them  upon  their  own 
word  ;  such,  as  history  tells  us,  were  Diagoras 
Melius,  Theodorus  Cyrensus,  and  the  like ; 
and  we  have  no  cause  to  have  so  much  better 
an  opinion  of  the  modem  age,  as  to  doubt 
that  it  has  those  who  are  reaoy  enough  to  let 
fly  and  vent  the  same  impiety.  Though,  let 
them  affirm  it  never  so  much  in  words,  there 
are  not  wanting  arguments  to  persuade  us, 
that  their  mouth  belies  their  heart ;  and  that 
they  have  an  inward,  invincible  sense  of 
what  they  outwardly  renounce,  holding  them 
under  the  iron  bands  of  a  conviction  not  to  be 
stifled  or  outbraved,  or  hectored  out  of  their 
conscience ;  as  shall  be  discoursed  of  after- 
wards. I 

In  the  words  we  have  these  two  particulars :  • 

I.  An  assertion  made,  "  There  is  no  God."  ' 

II.  The  person  by  whom  it  is  made,  ^  the 
fool." 

As  for  the  assertion,  we  may  consider  in  it 
two  things  ;  first,  the  thing  asserted  ;  second, 
the  manner  of  its  assertion. 

As  for  the  thing  asserted,  that  **  there  is  no 
God,"  it  may  be  understood,  — 

1.  Either,  first,  of  an  absolute  removal  of 
the  divine  being  and  existence ;  that  there  is 
no  such  spiritual,  infinite,  omniscient,  omni- 
potent nature,  as  we  call  God  :  but  that  the 
world  is  of  itself ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
else  distinct  from  it.  This  is  the  highest 
degree  of  asserting  that  *'  there  is  no  God." 

2.  It  may  be  understood  of  a  removal  of  I 
God's  providence,  by  which  he  governs  and 
takes  account  of  all  the  particular  affairs  of  | 
the  world  ;  and  more  especially  of  the  lives  j 
and  actions  of  men,  so  as  to  reward  or  punish 
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them,  according  as  they  are  ^uod  or  evil. 
This  is  a  lower  degree  of  atliei:$m  :  but  has 
altogether  as  niasciiTiiie  an  influence  upon  the 
manners  and  practices  of  men  as  the  former  ; 
and  perhaps,  upon  a  due  improvement  of  con- 
sequences, will  be  found  to  end  in  it.  Epicu- 
rus was  of  this  opinion.  He  confessed  that 
there  was  a  Grod  :  but  as  for  his  interposing 
or  concerning  himself  in  our  affairs  here 
below,  this  he  utterly  denied  ;  and  that  for  a 
reason  as  absurd  as  his  assertion  was  impious ; 
namely,  that  it  would  disturb  his  ease,  and 
consequently  interrupt  his  felicity,  to  superin- 
tend over  our  many  little  and  perplexed 
I  businesses. 

Now,  I  suppose,  the  text  may  be  under- 
stood equally  of  both  these  senses :  and  ac- 
cordingly I  shall  so  take  It  in  the  ensuing 
discourse. 

2dl|r,  The  next  thing  is  the  manner  of  the 
assertion,  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.*' 
It  wears  the  badge  of  guilt,  privacy,  and 
darkness ;  and,  as  if  it  were  sensible  of  the  ^ 
treason  it  carries  in  its  bowels,  it  hides  its 
head,  and  dares  not  own  itself  in  the  face  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  world.  Atheism  is  too 
conscious  to  be  yenturous  and  open  :  that  is 
the  property  of  truth,  the  daughter  of  the 
light  and  of  the  day.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
this  ill  thing  to  display  itself  in  words,  and  to 
summon  proselytes  upon  the  market-place. 
It  will  not  hang  up  a  flag  of  defiance  against 
God,  and  cry  out,  *'Hear,  0  heaven,  and 
hearken,  0  earth  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
maker  and  governor  of  the  universe  ;  it  is  all 
but  a  crafty  invention  of  statesmen,  priests. 
And  politicians,  to  bring  mankind  to  their 
lure,  and  to  bind  the  bonds  of  government 
fiister  upon  societies.** 

No  ;  the  atheist  is  too  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, to  make  remonstrances  and  declarations 
of  what  he  thinks.    His  tongtie  shall  keep  the 
track  of  the  common  and  received  way  of  , 
discoursing;  and  perhaps  his  interest  maj  | 
aometimes  carry  him  so  far,  as  to  disguise  his  i 
behaviour  with  zeal  for  the  assertion  of  those  | 
things  which  his  belief  is  a  stranger  to.   It  is 
his  heart,  and  the  little  council  that  is  held 
there,  that  is  only  privy  to  his  monstrous  ' 
pinions.    There  it  is  tliat  he  dethrones  his 
Maker,  and  de]>08es  conscience  from  its  govern- 
ment and  vicegerency.    For  here,  he  Knows, 
he  may  think,  and  think  freely  and  uncon- 
trollably ;  since  there  is  no  casement  in  his 
hoiom,  no  listening  hole  in  his  heart  from 
which  the  informer  may  catch  and  carry 
ftway  a  guilty  thought. 

lie  that  would  see  the  stage  upon  which 
huDian  liberty  acts  entirely  and  to  the  utmost, 
mutt  retreat  into  his  heart,  and  there  he  shall 
•ee  a  principle  absolute  and  unshackled,  and 
not  mmed  into  any  demureness  and  assumed 
poetures  of  virtue  and  gravity,  from  the  awe 
el  men's  eye  and  observatiouy  which  instead 


of  the  man,  exhibits  only  a  dress  to  the 
spectator.  He  shall  find  his  heart  bold  enough 
to  question  the  laws  he  bows  to ;  to  examine 
the  first  principles,  that  in  his  profession  lie 
sacred  and  untouched  ;  to  ransack  and  look 
into  foundations  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  think  as 
he  pleases,  while  he  speaks  and  does  as  he  is 
commanded. 

It  will  now  concern  us  to  inquire  a  little, 
what  is  meant  and  implied  by  the  fooFs  say- 
ing in  his  heart  that    there  is  no  God." 

I  conceive  it  may  imply  these  following 
things,  — 

lst»  An  inward  wishing,  that  there  was  no 
God.  There  is  nothing  more  properljr  the 
language  of  the  heart  than  a  wish.  It  is  the 
thirst  and  egress  of  it,  after  some  wanted,  but 
desired  object.  The  atheist  first  pleases  his 
contemplation  with  the  supposition  of  that 
free  range  that  he  might  take  in  all  the  ga^ 
dens  of  pleasure,  if  there  were  no  superior  eye  | 
to  supervise  and  judge  him.  And  now  brave 
a  thing  it  were  to  have  the  entertainments  of 
a  feast  every  day,  and  no  reckoning  brought 
up  in  the  rear  of  them  !  To  be  voluptuous, 
and  yet  unaccountable!  To  be  lord  and 
master,  and  supreme  in  his  choice,  and  to  obey 
nothing  but  his  own  apjietites  I 

These  reflections  fill  his  fancy  with  glister- 
ing imaginations  :  and  the  man  cannot  hold, 
but  wish  that  troublesome  thing,  the  Deity, 
that  so  sours  and  thwarts  his  contents,  removed 
and  wholly  took  out  of  the  way  ;  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  thought  of  a  higher  malig- 
nity, and  a  more  daring  venom.  For  he  that 
wishes  a  thing,  would  certainly  effect  it,  if  it 
were  in  his  power.  He  that  would  have  no 
God,  is  full  of  indignation  that  there  is  one  ; 
and,  according  to  the  poet*s  fable  of  the  giants 
attempting  to  scale  heaven,  and  to  fight  with 
the  gods  ;  so  would  he  ascend,  and  ravish  the 
sceptre  from  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  nestle 
himself  in  the  government  of  tne  world,  and, 
like  Lucifer,  place  himself  higher  than  the 
Most  High. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  God  punishes  the 
wish  as  much  as  he  does  the  actual  perfor- 
mance :  for  what  is  performance,  but  a  wish, 
perfected  with  a  power :  and  what  is  a  wish,  I 
out  a  desire,  wanting  opportunity  of  action  ; 
a  desire  sticking  in  the  birth,  and  miscarrying 
for  lack  of  strength  and  favourable  circum-  i 
stances  to  bring  it  into  the  world.    Certain  I 
it  is,  that  wishes  discover  the  most  genuine  > 
and  natural  temper  of  the  soul ;  for  no  man  is  • 
more  heartil)^  himself,  than  he  is  in  these.  I 

They  are  indeed  the  chief  weapons  with  I 
which  atheism  can  strike  at  the  Deity :  for 
the  wickedness  and  malice  of  man  cannot 
make  any  change  in  God.  It  cannot  shake 
any  of  these  solid  felicities  that  the  divine 
nature  is  possessed  of.  The  atheist  can  only 
wish,  and  would,  and  desire ;  that  i^  with  the 
snake  he  can  hiss,  and  shew  his  poison ;  but 
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it  is  Dot  in  his  power  to  be  mischievous  any 
farther. 

2d1y,  The  fool's  saying  In  his  heart  that 
there  is  no  God,"  implies  his  seeking  out 

I  amiments  to  persuade  himself  there  is  none. 
Where  the  heart  is  concerned,  it  will  quickly 
employ  the  head  ;  and  reason  shall  be  put  to 
the  drudgery  of  humouring  a  depraved  mind, 
bv  providing  it  with  a  suitable  hypothesis. 
Ihe  invention  must  be  set  awork  to  hammer 
out  something  that  may  sit  easy  upon  an 
atheistical  disposition. 

;  Hereupon  the  mind  begins  to  boggle  at 
immaterial  substances,  as  things  paradoxical 
and  incomprehensible.  It  brings  itself,  by 
degrees,  to  measure  all  by  sense ;  and  to 
admit  of  nothing,  but  as  it  is  conveyed  and 

'  vouched  by  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  touch.  A  being  purely  spiritual  shall 
be  flouted  at,  as  a  chimera,  and  a  subtle  no- 
thing. 

Besides,  men  see  all  things  still  continue  in 
the  same  posture,  and  proceed  in  the  samei> 
course  ;  which  makes  them  question,  whether 
there  be  any  overruling,  governing  being, 
distinct  from  that  visible  frame  of  things  that 
Ss  always  in  their  view.  As  those  scoffers  in 
Saint  Peter  questioned  the  future  judgment, 
upon  the  sight  of  the  constant  unchanged 
j  tenor  of  thin^js,  (2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;)  "  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation." 

They  will  declaim  against  a  Deity  also 
from  this,  that  they  think  all  human  affairs 
proceed  by  chance  and  accident,  and  great 
disorder ;  and  consequently  are  not  under  the 
diiiposal  or  management  of  any  superior 
understanding,  that  may  be  presumed  to 
regulate  and  take  cognizance  of  them.  They 
see  pious  men  afflicted,  and  the  wicked  ex- 
alted ;  the  oppressor  triumphing  and  cloth- 
ing himself  with  tlie  spoils  of  oppressed 
innocence  and  humility.    They  observe,  that 
virtue  is  no  step  to  wealth  or  honour ;  and 
that  conscience  is  but  a  hinderance,  and  a 
stop  to  greatness.    And  perhaps  also  they 
find  by  experience  in  themselves,  that  they 
never  thrived  so  well,  as  when  they  acted 
i  freely  and  boldly,  and  without  the  control  of 
I  rules ;  when  they  unshackled  themselves  from 
I  the  niceties  and  punctilios  of  that  fruitless, 
I  unprofitable  thing,  called  sincerity. 

And  these  considerations  may  well  be 
thought  so  much  the  more  prevalent  working 
in  a  corrupt  breast,  since  we  read,  that  they 
have  made  no  small  impression,  even  upon 
the  most  excellent  and  sanctified  persons : 
they  staggered  such  heroes  in  the  faith  as 
David,  Jeremy,  and  the  like :  they  engaged 
them  in  a  dispute  with  God  himself  about 
{  the  justice  and  equality  of  his  actings  :  they 
i  changed  them,  from  believers,  into  disputants ; 
i  and  made  them  undertake  their  Maker  for 


their  opponent.    No^,  what  the  pious  and 
the  faithful  may  doubt  of,  the  atheist  may 
well  be  thought  to  deny.   And  no  question  j 
but  he  puts  his  wits  upon  the  rack,  and  uses  j 
all  the  art,  learning,  and  industry  he  is  master 
of,  to  rid  himself  of  the  belief  of  a  God ;  a  | 
God  that  governs,  and  will  hereafter  judge  ■ 
the  world.    The  thought  of  which  cannot  ' 
but  be  a  perpetual  check  and  allay  to  the  revels  i 
of  the  epicure ;  and  conseauentfy  must  needs 

Eut  him  to  relieve  himself  by  the  best  shifts  i 
e  can,  to  cortjure  down  the  terrors  of  his  j 
mind,  and  to  drown  the  clamours  and  threat-  I 
enings  of  his  conscience ;  which,  as  long  as 
he  acknowledges  a  Deity,  will  be  sure  to  tor- 
ment him  with  a  secret,  unsupi^ortable  sting. 

8dty,  For  the  fool  to  say  in  his  heart,  • 
**  There  is  no  God,"  implies  not  only  a  seek-  | 
ing  for  reasons  and  arguments,  but  also  a  j 
marvellous  readiness  to  acquiesce   in    any  > 
seeming  probability  or  apipearance  of  reason  | 
that  may  make  for  his  opinion.   Which  is  a 
sure  demonstration  of  a  mind  desperately  in  ; 
love  with  a  notion,  and  yet  suspicious  and 
indifferent  of  the  truth  of  it.   It  is  a  sign  that  j 
a  man  is  falling,  when  he  catches  at  straws,  i 
and  every  little  nothing,  to  support  him.  The  ; 
atheist,  who  is  so  rigid  an  exactor  of  evidence  ' 
and  demonstration  for  the  proof  of  those  ' 
points  that  he  rejects  yet  with  the  most  im-  ' 
pudent  and  unreasonable  partiality  produced  ;' 
no  such  thing,  but  only  remote,  pitiful,  pre-  j 
carious  conjectures,  for  the  assertion  and 
defence  of  his  own  infidelity.  I 
As  for  instance,  how  weak  and  slight  were  ' 
all  the  foregoing  exceptions  allegcni  in  his 
behalf!     His  first  cavil,  produced  against  ! 
immaterial  substances ;  concerning  which, 
can  the  atheist  prove  that  it  implies  any  con-  ' 
tnidiction  or  absurdity,  that  there  should  be 
such  substances,  such  natures  as  fall  not  under 
the  cognizance  of  outward  sense?   Is  there 
any  solid  argument  to  overthrow  this?  If 
there  be,  whence  is  it,  that  none  of  the 
philosophers  have  been  hitherto  able  to  assign 
such  an  one ;  and  solidly  to  evince,  as  well 
as  magisterially  to  assert,  that  all  substance 
includes  in  it  the  dimensions  of  quantity  ; 
and  consequently,  that  wbstanee  and  My  are 
but  terms  equivalent? 

And  then,  for  the  other  exeention,  drawn 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
present  afflictions  of  the  godljr  and  virtuous  : 
IS  there  any  such  disorder  or  injustice  in  this, 
when  the  assertors  of  Providence  assert  also  a 
future  estate  of  retribution  in  another  world  ? 
where  the  present  sense  of  things  shall  be 
vastly  and  universally  changed ;  and  the 
epicure  shall  pass  from  his  baths,  and  his 
beds  of  roses,  into  a  bed  of  flames ;  and  the 
poor,  distressed  saint  be  translated  from  his 
prison  and  his  oppressors,  into  joys,  pleasures, 
and  glories  that  are  unspeakable.  It  may  be  , 
replied,  that  the  atheist  believes  no  such  , 
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thing :  but,  whether  he  does  or  no,  it  is  not 
material  as  to  our  present  business,  which  is 
only  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  God's 
dealing  with  the  wicked  and  the  just,  in  this 
world,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle ;  which  it  has  not  been  in  the 
power  of  any  atheist  yet  to  shake  or  to  dis- 
prove ;  and,  for  the  present,  falls  not  under 
this  discourse. 

4thly  and  lastly.  To  mention  yet  another 
way,  different  from  all  the  former  :  for  a  man 
to  place  his  sole  dependence,  as  to  his  chief 
good  and  happiness,  on  anv  thing  besides 
God,  is  (as  we  may  so  speak)  virtually,  and 
,  by  consequence,  for  him  to  say  in  his  heart, 
I  "  There  is  no  God."    It  is  indeed  the  voice  of 
I  a  man's  actions,  the  direct  affirmation  of  his 
life  :  for  while  a  man  expects  that  from  the 
creature,  which  every  created  being  can  only 
have,  and  consequently  ought  only  to  expect, 
from  its  creator,  it  is  a  practical,  and  (in  its 
j  kind)  a  loud  denial  of  a  God  ;  inasmuch  as  in 
this  case  a  man  so  behaves  himself,  as  if  really 
I  there  were  none  :  and  therefore  in  Scripture 
is  most  emphatically  styled  a  "  living  without 
God  in  the  world." 

Which,  though  it  does  not  always  include 
a  direct  denial  of  the  divine  existence,  yet,  so 
&r  as  the  acknowledgment  of  that  oup;ht  to 
influence  the  life,  the  impiety  of  it  is  the 
very  same,  and  the  absurdity  greater.  For 
grant  but  the  speculative  atheist  his  supposi- 
tion and  principle,  that  there  is  no  Deity  or 
Providence,  and  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
any  great  unreasonableness  of  proceeding,  for 
his  giving  way  to  all  his  appetites  and  lusts 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  excesses 
and  irregular  gratifications.  But  for  a  man, 
who  has  not  paved  his  way  to  such  a  licence 
of  acting,  by  a  life  of  the  same  principle,  but 
who  owns  in  his  mind  a  clear  and  a  standing 
persuasion  of  the  being  of  a  supreme  maker, 
Judge,  and  governor  of  the  world,  yet  to 
trample  upon  all  rules  and  laws  prescribed  for 
the  regulation  of  his  behaviour  towards  this 
liis  Maker,  and  to  pve  himself  wholly  over  to 
the  dictates  of  his  unbridled  passions  and 
ifiections ;  this  assuredly  is  the  height  of 
Ifblly  :  it  is  the  granting  of  the  antecedent  in 
the  judgment,  and  the  denial  of  the  conse- 
quence in  the  practice. 
I  That  man  who  places  all  his  confidence, 
hope,  and  comfort,  in  his  estate,  his  friend,  or 

Seatness,  so  that  upon  the  failure  of  any  of 
ese  his  heart  sinks,  and  he  utterly  desponds 
I  as  to  all  enjoyment  or  apprehension  of  any 
Ipood  or  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  by  man,  does 
as  really  deify  his  estate,  his  friend,  and  his 
greatness,  as  if  in  direct  terms  he  should  say 
to  each  of  them,  "  Thou  art  my  God  ;"  and 
Ihonld  rear  an  altar  or  a  temple  to  them,  and 
worship  before  them  in  the  humblest  adora- 
tion :  nay,  it  is  much  more  ;  since  God  looks 
upon  himself  as  treated  more  like  a  Deity,  by 


j  being  loved,  confided  in,  and  depended  upon, 
I  than  if  a  man  should  throng  his  temple  with 
I  a  whole  hecatomb,  sacrifice  thousands  of 
'  rams,  and  pour  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  upon 
his  altars. 

Let  every  man,  therefore,  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  consider  with  himself,  what 
that  thing  is  that  wholly  tikes  it  up  and  com- 
mands it  as  to  all  its  affections  ;  and  let  him 
know,  that  that  thing,  whati»oever  it  be,  is  his 
:  God  ;  and  that  God  really  so  accounts  of  it ; 
i  and  consequently,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
i  man  to    say  in  his  heart,  that  there  is  nu 
!  God,"  though  he  neither  blasphemes,  or  de- 
i  nies  his  being,  nor  divests  him  of  his  provi- 
:  dcnce,  and  government  of  the  world. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  the  as- 
sertion **  that  there  is  no  God."  I  come  now 
to  the  second,  namely,  the  author  of  this 
assertion,  who,  the  text  tells  us,  is  the  fool ;" 
and  his  foll^  will  be  made  to  appear  from 
these  followmg  reasons  :  — 

1st,  That  such  an  one,  in  making  and  hold- 
ing this  assertion,  contradicts  the  general 
judgment  and  notion  of  mankind.    He  op- 
poses his  drop  to  the  ocean,  his  little  forced 
opinion  to  the  torrent  of  universal,  natural 
instinct,  that  infused  this  persuasion  into 
every  one  before  his  first  milk.   It  is  a  notion, 
that  a  man  is  not  catechized,  but  born  into  : 
his  mother's  womb  was  the  school  he  learned  i 
it  in.   It  sticks  to  him  like  a  piece  of  his  I 
essence,  and  his  very  being  is  the  argument  ) 
that  enforces  it. 

Hereupon  it  has  possessed  and  spread  itself 
into  all  nations,  all  languages,  all  societies  and 
corporations :  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that 
any  company  of  men  constantly  owned  the 
denial  of  a  Deity.  Many  nations  have  indeed 
foully  erred,  and  abused  their  reason  in  the  j 
particular  choice  of  a  God,  or  rather  of  the 
worship  of  God.  For  I  verily  believe,  that 
when  the  Egyptians,  and  others,  worshipped 
this  thing  or  that,  they  designed  to  worship 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  manifesting  some 
effect  of  his  power  or  goodness  by  that  thing. 
1  say,  though  the  nations  perverted  them-  ' 
selves  by  idolatry,  yet  the  general  notion  and 
acknowledgment  of  a  Deity  remained  entire  [ 
amongst  them.  So  that  the  contrary  opinion 
of  the  atheist  is  not  so  much  confuted  as  over- 
whelmed. And  there  is  no  man  that  can 
rationally  profess  himself  an  atheist,  but  must 
also  profess  himself  wiser  than  the  whole 
world,  oppose  his  single  ratiocination  to  the 
ratiocination  of  all  mankind  :  but  surely,  the 
match  will  be  found  marvellous  unequal : 
and  the  vast  disparity  of  the  very  number 
will  be  an  unanswerable  presumption  against 
him.  For  what  can  he  be  thought  to  find 
out,  or  discern,  more  than  so  many  millions 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  improved  wits,  every 
one  of  which  was  perhaps  of  a  quicker  appre- 
hension and  a  fiirther  reach  than  himself  c 
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It  is  morally  impossible  for  any  falsity  to 
be  universally  received  and  believed,  both  as 
to  all  times  and  places ;  and  therefore  an 
atheist  appears  in  tfie  world  as  a  strange,  un- 
usual thing,  as  an  irregularity,  and  exception 
from  the  standing  rules  of  nature  ;  like  a  man 
born  without  legs  or  arms,  or,  indeed,  rather 
without  a  head  or  a  heart. 

2dly,  The  folly  of  such  a  person  appears  in 
this,  tiiat  he  lays  aside  a  principle  easy  and 
suitable  to  reason,  and  substitutes  in  the  room 
of  it  one  strange  and  harsh,  and,  at  the  best, 
hiffhly  improbable.  For  is  it  not  most  suit- 
able to  reason,  there  being  a  necessity  of  a 
first  mover,  a  thing  granted  by  all,  that  an 
intelligent  nature  of  a  substance  above  the 
grossness  of  body,  infinite  in  wisdom,  power, 

foodness,  and  all  other  perfections,  should 
rst  of  all  contrive  and  ffive  being  to  this 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  afterwards  preserve, 
goveni,  and  order  every  thing  in  it  to  his  wise 
and  righteous  purposes  ?  Is  there  any  thing, 
I  say,  in  this,  that  an  unpreiudiced  reason 
does  not  immediately  close  or  fall  in  with,  ns 
that  that  is  fairly  consistent  with  all  its  prin- 
ciples, and  grates  upon  none  of  them  ? 

But  the  atheist  that  puffs  at  this,  and  lavs 
it  wholly  aside,  what  does  ho  resolve  the 
phenomena  of  nature  into?  How  come  we 
by  this  world,  according  to  his  philosophy ! 
Why,  he  either  tells  us,  that  it  was  from 
eternity ;  a  strange,  though  much  the  most 
rational,  hypothesis  that  he  can  frame.  For 
if  it  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  whence  is 
it  that  we  have  no  history  or  record  of  any 
thing  beyond  a  little  above  five  thousand 
years!  How  come  the  transactions  of  so 
many  myriads  of  years  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
such  deep  silence  and  oblivion  ?  And  as  for 
the  story  even  of  those  five  thousand  years,  we 
are  beholden  to  the  Scriptures  for  it ;  for  all 
profane  histories  set  out  from  a  much  later 
date ;  so  that  this  hypothesis  is  hugely  im- 
probable, and  unfit  for  any  rational  man  to 
build  his  discourse,  much  less  to  venture  his 
salvation  upon. 

But  if  this  will  not  do,  we  are  told,  that 
there  was  an  infinite^  innumerable  company 
of  little  bodies,  called  atoms,  from  all  eternity, 
flying  and  roving  about  in  a  void  space,  which 
at  length  hitched  together  and  united ;  by 
which  union  and  connection  they  grew  at 
length  into  this  beautiful,  curious,  and  most 
exact  structure  of  the  universe. 

A  conceit  fitter  for  bedlam  than  a  school  or 
an  academy ;  and  took  up,  as  it  were,  iu 
direct  opposition  to  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience. For,  let  any  one  take  a  vessel  full  of 
sand  or  dust,  and  shake  it  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  and  see  whether  ever  it  will 
fall  into  the  figure  of  a  horse,  an  eagle,  or  a 
fish  ;  or  let  any  one  shake  ten  thousand  letters 
together,  till  by  some  lucky  shake  they  fall  at 
length  iDto  an  elegant  poem  or  oration. 


That  chance  and  blind  accident,  the  usual 
parent  of  confusion  and  all  deformity  in  nneirs 
actions,  should  yet  in  this  outdo  the  greatest 
art  and  diligence  in  the  production  of  such 
admirable,  8tui)endous  effects,  is  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  that  human  nature  has  been 
hitherto  accustomed  to  judge  by  ;  and  fit  for 
none  to  assert  but  for  him  who,  with  his  God, 
has  also  renounced  his  reason. 

ddly.  The  folly  of  such  a  person  appears 
from  the  causes  and  motives  inducing  him  to 
take  up  this  opinion  ;  which,  amongst  others^ 
are  two : 

Ist,  Great  impiety,  and  disquiet  of  eon- 
science  consequent  thereupon.  Some  have 
sinned  their  accounts  so  high,  and  debauched 
their  consciences  so  far,  that  they  dare  not 
look  the  persuasion  of  a  Deity  in  the  face ; 
and  therefore  they  think  to  convey  themselves 
from  God  b^  hidine  God  from  themselves ; 
by  suppressmg,  and,  as  much  as  they  can 
possibly,  extinguishing  all  belief  and  thouffht 
of  him.  They  are  so  hardened  in  sin,  and  so 
far  ffone  in  the  ways  of  sensuality,  that  to 
think  of  retreatiuff  by  repentance  is  loath- 
some, and  worse  than  death  to  them ;  and 
therefore  ihey  cut  the  work  short,  and  take 
off"  all  necessity  of  repentance  by  denying 

{providence,  and  a  future  judgment  of  the 
Ives  and  actions  of  men. 
2dly,  The  second  cause  of  this  opinion  is 

Ct  ignorance  of  nature  and  natural  causes, 
a  saying  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  that  a  taste 
and  smattering  of  philosophy  inclines  men  to 
atheism,  but  a  deep  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it  directly  leads  men  to  religion.  And  if 
the  assertor  of  the  world's  eteniity,  or  of  its 
emerging  out  of  the  foremeqtionea  coalition 
of  atoms,  would  consider  how  impossible  it  is 
for  a  body  to  put  itself  into  motion  without 
the  impulse  of  some  superior  immaterial 
asent ;  and  what  an  inactive,  sluggish  thine 
that  is  that  the  philosophers  call  matter,  and 
how  utterly  unable  to  fashion  itself  into  the 
several  forms  it  bears,  he  would  quickly  fly  to 
a  spiritual,  intelligent  mover,  sucn  an  one  as 
we  affirm  to  be  God. 

4thly  and  lastly.  The  folly  of  such  persons 
as  say  in  their  heart,  •*  There  is  no  God," 
ap})ears  from  those  cases  in  which  such  per- 
sons begin  to  doubt  and  waver,  and  fly  off 
from  their  opinion.  I  shall  instance  in  two : 
1st,  In  the  time  of  some  great  and  immi- 
nent danger.  As  it  is  reported  of  the  Per- 
sians in  ^£schylus,  that  were  routed  by  the 
lake  Strymon  ;  and  thereupon,  being  either  to 
pass  the  ice  then  ready  to  thaw,  or  to  be  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  enemy  ;  though  before  they 
held,  or  at  least  pretended  to  hold,  that  there 
was  no  God  yet  then  they  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  prayed  to  God  that  tho  ice  might 
bear  them  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  all  men  by  nature  seem  to  have  a  secret 
acknowledgment  of  a  certain  invisible  power. 
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that  is  able  either  to  help  or  to  hurt  theni, 
which  perhaps  is  the  first  rude  draught  and 
original  seed  of  the  persuasion  of  a  Deity. 
And  it  is  this  secret  acknowledgment  that 
naturally  makes  men  in  a  great  strait  and 
extremity,  willing  to  rely  upon  more  assis- 
tances than  they  see,  and  to  extend  their  hope 
farther  than  their  sense. 

But  now,  is  not  every  such  person  most 
ridiculous,  who  shall  owe  his  religion  to  the 
disturbances  of  his  fear,  which  he  cast  off  in 
the  settlement  of  his  reason?  Shall  a  little 
danger  and  confusion  make  him  quake  out 
his  atheism,  and  be  able  to  enthrone  God  in 
his  mind,  who,  by  his  being  and  constant 
preservation,  and  the  exact  frame  and  order  of 
the  univen^e,  could  never  yet  be  convinced  of 
any  such  thing?  But  this  is  an  evident  sign, 
that  the  judgment  of  such  persons  lies  not  in 
their  understanding,  but  in  the  lower  region 
of  man's  nature,  their  affections. 

2dly,  The  other  time  in  which  the  atheist 
Bsnalfy  deserts  his  opinion,  is  the  time  of 
approaching  death.  What  a  difierent  way  of 
reasonine  and  discoursing  has  the  mind  then, 
•lid  needs  must  it  have  so  !  for  atheism  is  not 
any  real  persuasion,  but  a  vain  pretence  and 
affectation,  by  which  some  would  seem  to  be 
greater  wits  and  higher  speculators  than  other 
men. 

But,  alas !  affectation  expires  upon  the 
death-bed.  No  man  then  has  any  designs  to 
deceive  or  impose  upon  the  reason  of  other 
men,  much  less  upon  his  own.  All  his 
thought  and  desire  then  is,  to  be  as  safe  as  he 
can  ;  he  knows  that  it  has  been  the  judgment 
id  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world,  that  there  is 
a  eopreme  judge,  and  a  future  estate  for  men's 
iOBlB ;  and  he  perceives  his  reason  too  light 
and  too  little  to  lay  in  the  balance  against 
them. 

Bat  now  it  is  a  most  righteous  thing  with 
Gody  to  let  such  as  have  striven  to  free  them- 
irim  from  this  belief,  be  able  to  overrule  and 
hind  up  their  conscience  so  far  as  to  keep  it 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then,  at  length,  to 
let  conscience  loose  upon  them,  with  this 
torible  persuasion  quick  and  awakened  upon 
H;  for  God  has  not  put  it  into  any  man's 
power  to  extin^ish  this  witness  that  he  has 
bfl  of  himself  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  he  has 
kMt  left  men  so  much  at  their  own  disposal  as 
tooUiterate  and  rase  out  what  he  has  wrote 
In  their  hearts,  and  to  be  atheists  when  they 
pleate.  And  therefore,  wheresoever  I  have 
liitherto  made  mention  of  atheists,  I  under- 
Ctand  not  such  as  have  absolutely  shook  off 
the  notion  of  a  Deity,  but  such  as  nave  endea- 
vonred  and  attempted  so  to  do,  b^  arming 
themMlves  with  arguments  and  considerations 
against  it ;  and  accordingly  have  proceeded  so 
iiur  af  to  weaken  and  eclipse  the  present 
aetinn  of  this  habitual  persuasion  ;  otherwise, 
1  fmy  believe  that  there  are  some  lucid  inter* 


vals  in  which,  maugre  all  the  art  and  force 
used  to  suppress  it,  it  breaks  forth,  and  shews 
its  terrifying,  commanding  majesty  over  the 
guilty  hearts  of  such  wretches,  but  especially 
when  they  are  to  bid  adieu  to  those  little 
worldly  supports,  that  for  a  while  bore  up 
their  spirits  in  their  profaneness  and  contempt 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  first  proposed 
from  the  words ;  namely,  the  assertion  that 

there  is  no  God,"  and  the  author  of  it,  the 
fool." 

But  here,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing 
that  it  should  be  pertinent  for  any  preacher 
to  make  a  sermon  asainst  atheism  f  a  sin  that 
does  not  only  unchristian,  but  unman  the 
person  that  is  ^ilty  of  it!  But  we  have 
great  reason  to  judge  that  the  corruption  ot 
men's  manners  is  grown  to  that  enormous 
height,  that  men  are  not  as  they  were  hereto- 
fore. Those  awes  of  religion  and  a  Deity, 
that  a  less  improved  debauchery  left  still  un- 
touched upon  the  conscience,  the  modem  and 
more  thoroughpaced  sinner  endeavours  toefface 
and  throw  off  as  pedantry  and  narrowness, 
and  the  foolish  prejudices  and  infusions  of 
education. 

What  this  will  come  to,  and  whether  God 
and  nature  will  sufi^er  men  to  be  as  bad  as 
they  strive  to  be,  I  cannot  determine ;  but 
surely  they  generally  affect  a  superiority  in 
villainy  above  their  ancestors ;  and  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  approve  himself  a  labo- 
rious drunkard,  and  a  dexterous  cheat,  or  a 
sly  adulterer,  unless  he  can  set  off  all  with 
the  crowning  perfection  of  passing  for  a  com- 
plete atheist. 

I  suppose  the  foregoing  discourse  may  be 
of  some  use  to  us ;  and  if  so,  what  can  that 
use  be  so  properly  as  to  give  every  one  of  us 
a  view  and  prospect  into  his  own  heart! 
None  knows  how  much  villainy  lodges  in 
this  little  retired  room.  The  prophet  tells 
us  *^that  the  heart  is  desperately  wicked;" 
and  we  need  no  other  argument  to  prove 
his  words,  than  that  it  is  the  soil  where  this 
detestable  weed  grows.  There  are  few  who 
believe  that  they  can  be  atheists,  ^even  in 
the  sense  that  I  have  declared,)  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  studied  the  workings  and 
methods,  the  depths  and  hollownesses,  of  that 
subtle  principle  within  them,  their  hearts 
But  as  for  such  as  will  set  themselves  to  watch 
over  and  counterwork  it,  so  as  to  prevent  this 
monstrous  birth,  let  them  be  advised  to  be- 
ware of  three  things,  as,  I  think,  the  most 
ready  leaders  to  atheism : 

Ist,  Great  and  crying  sins^  such  as  make 
the  conscience  raw  and  sick,  and  so  drive  it 
to  this  wretched  course  for  its  cure. 

2dly»  Let  them  beware  of  di^ntents  about 
the  cross  passages  of  Gt>d's  providence  towards 
them.  A  melancholy,  discontented  mind,  by 
long  brooding  upon  these  things,  has  at  length 
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hatched  the  cockatrice's  egg,  and  brought  forth 
atheism. 

Sd\y  and  lastly.  Let  men  especially  beware 
of  devoting  themselyes  to  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality. There  is  no  one  thing  in  the  world 
'  that  casts  God  out  of  the  heart  like  it,  and 
makes  the  heart  by  degrees  to  hate  and  be 
weary  of  all  thoughts  of  him. 

These  things  cannot  here  be  insisted  upon. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  endeavour  to 
I  preserve  a  constant  fear  and  love  of  the  great 
I  God  upon  our  spirits  ;  that  so  we  fall  not  into 
j  the  fatal  devouring  gulf  of  either  of  their 
I  sins  ;  as,  namely,  to  deny  the  Lord  that 
I  bought,"  or  to  renounce  the  God  that  made  us. 
I  To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
,  cribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
:  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXIII. 

'*  Oor  fiufaen  undenlood  not  thy  wondcn  to  Egypt ;  they  n- 
membarvd  not  th«  multitude  of  thy  mereiee ;  but  provoked 
him  at  the  soA,  even  at  the  Red  SMU**— PsAXM  evi.  7< 

Protidbkcb,  in  all  its  parts  and  methods  of 
acting,  seems  to  carry  on  this  great  design, 
not  to  leave  itself  without  witness  in  the 
world.   And  for  this  cause  it  gives  greater  or 
,  less  manifestations  of  its  super  in  tendency 
I  over  aflfairs  here  below,  those  especially  re- 
;  latiug  to  the  church,  according  to  the  propor- 
!  tion  of  the  church*s  exigencies  and  occasions, 
i  Which  when  they  are  so  great  and  arduous, 
I  that  they  seem  even  to  call  out  for  help  from 
Heaven,  and  to  exceed  all  possibility  of  redress 
\  but  bv  the  interposal  of  a  miracle,  why  then 
miracles  come  in  season,  and  shall  be  shewn, 
as  being  the  rarities  and  reserves  of  Heaven, 
designed  to  recover  upon  men's  hearts  a  be- 
lief of  that  Providence  that  the  constant,  un- 
interrupted course  of  natural  causes  is  apt  to 
obscure  and  to  render  the  less  observable. 

But  in  no  passage  since  the  creation  did 
Omnipotence  ever  so  eminently  make  bare 
its  arm  and  shew  itself,  as  it  did  in  those 
stupendous  proceedings  in  Egypt  following 
miracle  with  miracle,  till  at  length,  even  in 
spite  of  power,  and  malice,  and  obstinacy  it- 
self, it  brought  out  the  armies  of  Israel  free 
and  victorious  from  amidst  the  iron-grinding 
jaws  of  a  long,  a  cruel,  and  insupportable 
bondage  and  subjection. 

And  that  the  world  may  see  that  the  hand 
of  diviue  power  is  not  yet  shortened,  nor  the 
bowels  of  divine  goodness  straitened,  but  that 
God  is  as  able  and  ready  to  save  his  church  as 
ever  ;  succeeding  ages  luive  not  been  wholly 
without  some  declarations  of  it,  in  serenu 


transcendent  and  mimculous  instances  of  help 
and  deliverance  ;  when  once  the  straitness  and 
vast  difticulty  of  affairs  has  buffled  and  laughed  ) 
at  all  assistances  of  created  power,  and  so  made  |  i 
the  omnipotent  author  of  the  deliverance  l| 
visible  and  conspicuous.  h 

And  amongst  these  supernatural  instancef  !| 
of  temporal  mercy,  vouchsafed  to  mankind  in 
these  latter  ages  of  the  world,  there  is  none 
certainly  superior,  if  any  parallel,  to  that 
glorious  masterpiece  of  Providence,  to  the 
commemoration  of  which  we  are  called  by 
this  day's  solemn ity.  For  if  ever  the  miracles 
of  Egypt  were  reacted,  it  has  been  upon  the 
scene  of  England  ;  which  stands,  as  it  were^  a 
copy  and  a  Tasting  transcript  both  of  the  bon- 
dage and  the  deliverance.  Both  church  and 
state  were  under  the  yoke  and  lash  of  remorse- 
less tyrants  and  taskmasters.  Tyrants  re- 
solved to  have  bound  the  bonds  of  their 
captivity  for  ever,  and  never  to  have  let  them 
^  :  nor  was  there  any  hope  or  likelihood  of 
It,  till  God  himself  undertook  the  business^ 
and  plagued  the  nation,  by  shaking  the 
threaten mg  sword  of  a  civil  war  over  it,  that  j 
had  so  lately  turned  all  into  blood  ;  by  blast-  I 
ing  it  with  the  hail  and  stones  of  several  in-  • 
suiting  governments,  then  as  changeable  as  \ 
the  weatlier  :  also  pestering  the  land  with  the  i 
frogs  of  this  sect,  and  the  lice  of  that,  and  the 
locusts  of  another  :  likewise  confounding  our 
English  Eg^tians  with  the  thick  darkness  of 
faction  and  ignorance  ;  and  lastly,  snatching 
away  that  firstborn  of  tyranny,  perjury,  and 
rebellion,  and  blowing  him  out  of  the  world, 
as  he  did  the  locusts  out  of  Egypt ;  till  at 
length  breaches  and  divisions  amongst  them- 
selves, like  the  dividing  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  parting  of  the  mighty  waters,  both  swal- 
lowed up  them,  and  beciune  as  a  wall  of  brass 
on  both  hands  to  our  king  and  his  loyal  ex- 
iled subjects  to  convey  them  safe  into  a  pos- 
session of  those  rights,  which,  both  by  the 
gift  of  Grod  and  the  laws  of  men,  were  so  un- 
doubtedly their  own. 

Thus  we  have  seen  some  resemblance  be- 
tween the  transactions  of  Providence  with 
Israel  and  with  ourselves.  We  have  seen  how 
like  we  are  to  them  for  their  miraculous  deli- 
verances ;  and,  which  is  the  worst,  though 
perhaps  the  nearest  part  of  the  resemblance, 
it  will  appear  also  presently,  how  like  we  are 
to  them  for  their  miraculous  ingratitude. 

In  the  text  we  have  these  three  things  ob- 
servable, — 

I.  The  unworthy  and  ungrateful  deport- 
ment of  the  Israelites  towards  God  upon  a 
most  signal  mercy  and  deliverance:  they 
provoked  him." 

II.  The  aggravation  of  this  unworthy  do-  i 
portment  from  the  nature  and  circumstance 
of  the  deliverance :    they  provoked  him  at 
the  sea,  even  at  the  Red  sea.^' 

III.  and  lastly,  The  cause  of  this  misbe- 
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haviuur  and    unworthy  deportment,  which 
was  their  iiuC  understanding  the  designs  of 
mercy  in  the  several  insitances  of  it :  "  they 
understood  not  thy  wonders  in  Eeynt." 
1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of 'these,  the 

!  Israelites'  ungrateful  and  unworthy  deport- 

1  ment  towards  God  :  "  they  provoked  him." 
To  provoke,  is  an  expression  setting  forth 
a  peculiar  and  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
misbehaviour;  and  seems  to  import  an  inso- 
lent, daring  resolution  to  ofPend.  A  resolu- 
tion not  contente<l  with  one  single  stroke  of 

;  disobedience,  but  such  a  one  as  multiplies  and 
repeats  the  action,  till  the  offence  greatens 
and  rises  into  an  affront ;  and  as  it  relates  to 
God,  so  I  conceive  it  strikes  at  him  in  a  three- 
fold respect : 

I     Ist,  Of  his  power.   2dly,  Of  his  goodness. 

I  Sdly,  Of  his  patience. 

I      1st,  And  first,  it  rises  up  ap;ainst  the  power 
and  prerogative  of  God.    It  is,  as  it  were,  an 
'  assault  upon  God  sitting  upon  his  throne,  a 
snatching  at  his  sceptre,  and  a  defiance  of  his 
very  royalty  and  supremacy.    He  that  pro- 
vokes God,  does  in  a  manner  dare  him  to 
strike,  and  to  revenge  the  injury  and  invasion 
upon  his  honour.  He  considers  not  the  weight 
or  God's  almighty  arm,  and  the  edge  of  his 
sword,  the  swiftness  and  poison  of  his  arrows, 
I  but  puflfs  at  all,  and  looks  the  terrors  of  sin- 
revenging  justice  in  tlie  face.    The  Israelites 
i  eould  not  sm  against  God,  after  those  miracles 
I  in  Egypt,  without  a  signal  provocation  of 
I  that  power  that  they  had  so  late  and  so  con- 
I  viucing  an  experience  of :  a  power,  that  could 
I  have  crushed  an  Israelite  as  easily  as  an 
I  Egyptian  ;  and  given  as  terrible  an  instance 
I  of  Its  consuming  force  upon  false  friends,  as 
;  upon  professed  enemies ;  in  the  sight  of  God 
I  perhaps  the  less  sort  of  offenders  of  the  two. 
;     And  can  the  sins  of  any  nation  in  the  world 
j  more  affront  God,  in  the  grand  attribute  of 
;  bis  power,  than  the  sins  of  ours ;  which  has 
i  civen  such  flaming,  illustrious  experiments  of 
i  Itself,  as  have  dazzled  our  eyes  and  astonished 
j  onr  hearts !  For  have  we  not  seen  a  fiourish- 
ing  state  and  a  glorious  church  broke  in  pieces, 
and  as  it  were  extinguished  in  a  moment? 
ftnd  a  prince,  as  great  as  good,  torn  out  of 
his  throne,  stripped  of  his  power,  and  at  length 
disastrously  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  violence  ? 
And  dare  wo  now  sin  against  that  power  that 
Ims  thus  shewn  us  how  easily  it  can  confound 
And  overturn  all  the  glories  of  worldly  gran- 
deur? and  which,  after  all  this,  has,  by  a 
miraculous  exertion  of  itself,  called  up  a  buried 
ehurch  and  state  from  the  grave,  and  given 
them  a  stupendous  resurrection  from  the  con- 
fosion  and  rubbish  of  a  long  and  woful  desola- 
tion :  and  this  by  bringing  back  the  banished 
ton  of  a  murdered  father,  even  over  the  heads 
of  his  enemies  armed  and  potent,  and  rather 
aroszed  than  conauered  into  their  former 
all^iance.   A  work  so  big  with  miracle  and 


wonder,  so  appnrcntly  above,  nay  even  against 
the  common  methods  of  human  acting,  that 
were  there  no  other  argument  to  prove  u  Pro- 
vidence, this  one  passage  alone  were  sufficient; 
and  that  such  an  one  as  carries  in  it  the  force 
and  brightness  of  a  demonstration.  i 

2dly,  Provoking  God  imports  an  abuse  ot 
his  goodness.  God,  as  he  is  clothed  with 
power,  is  the  proper  object  of  our  fear  ;  but  as 
he  displays  his  goodness,  of  our  love.  By  one 
he  would  command,  by  the  other  he  would 
win  and  (as  it  were)  court  our  obedience. 
And  an  affront  to  his  goodness,  his  tender- 
ness, and  his  mercy,  as  much  exceeds  an 
affront  of  his  power,  as  a  wound  at  the  heart 
transcends  a  blow  on  the  band.  For  when 
God  shall  shew  miracles  of  mercy,  step  out  of 
the  common  road  of  providence,  commanding 
the  host  of  heaven,  the  globe  of  the  earth,  i 
and  the  whole  system  of  nature  out  of  its 
course,  to  serve  a  design  of  goodness  upon  a 
people,  as  he  did  upon  the  Israelites  ;  was  not  » 
a  provocation,  after  such  obliging  passages, 
infinitely  base  and  insufferable,  and  a  degree 
of  ingratitude,  higher  than  the  heavens  it 
struck  at,  and  deeper  than  the  sea  that  they 
passed  through  ? 

Sdly,  Provoking  God  imports  an  affront 
upon  his  long-suffering  and  his  patience.  The 
movings  of  nature  in  the  breasts  of  all  man- 
kind, tell  us  how  keenly,  how  regretfully,  I 
every  man  resents  the  abuse  of  his  love  ;  how 
hardly  any  prince,  but  one,  can  put  up  an 
offence  against  his  acts  of  mercy ;  and  how 
much  more  affrontive  it  is  to  despise  mercy 
ruling  by  the  golden  sceptre  of  pardon,  than 
by  the  iron  rod  of  a  penal  law.  But  now 
patience  is  a  farther  and  a  higher  advance  of 
mercy ;  it  is  mercy  drawn  out  at  length ; 
mercy  wrestling  with  baseness,  and  striving 
if  possible,  even  to  weary  and  outdo  ingrati- 
tude :  and  therefore  a  sin  against  this  is  the 
highest  pitch,  the  utmost  improvement,  and, 
as  I  may  so  speak,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  provo- 
cation. For  when  patience  shall  come  to  be 
tired,  and  oven  out  of  breath  with  pardoning, 
let  all  the  invention  of  mankind  find  some- 
thing farther,  either  upon  which  an  offender 
may  cast  his  hope,  or  against  which  he  can 
commit  a  sin.  But  it  was  God's  patience 
that  the  ungrateful  Israelites  sinned  against ; 
for  thejr  even  plied  and  pursued  him  with  sin 
upon  sin,  one  offence  following  and  thronging 
upon  the  neck  of  another,  the  last  account 
still  rising  highest,  and  swelling  bigger,  till 
the  treasuries  of  grace  and  pardon  were  so  far 
drained  and  exhausted,  that  they  provoked 
God  to  swear,  and,  what  is  more,  "  to  swear 
in  his  wrath,"  and  with  a  full  purpose  of 
revenge,  *•  that  they  should  never  enter  into 
his  rest." 

And  thus  I  have  given  yon  the  threefold 
dimension  of  the  provocation  that  the  Israel- 
ites passed  npon  God  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  | 
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that  onr  sins  have  been  cast  into  the  same 
mould,  they  do  so  exactly  resemble  them  in 
all  their  proportions ;  for  we  are  as  deep 
in  arrears  to  Heaven,  and  have  as  large  a  sum 
of  abused  goodness  and  patience  to  account 
I  for,  as  ever  they  had  ;  and  so  much  greater  is 
our  account  than  theirs  could  be,  that  we  had 
the  advantage  of  tlieir  example  to  have  fore- 
warned us. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing 
j  proposed  from  the  text ;  which  is,  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  Israelites'  unworthy  deportment 
j  towards  their  almighty  deliverer,  set  forth  in 
!  these  words  :  "  they  provoked  him  at  the  sea, 
even  at  the  Red  sea." 

The  extraordinary  emphasis  of  which 
expression,  in  the  repeateu  use  of  the  same 
words,  shews  what  a  particular  and  severe 
observation  God  passed  upon  their  behaviour. 
;  The  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  which  he 
casts  in  their  teeth,  by  confronting  it  with  the 
eminent  obligation  laid  upon  them,  by  the 
'  fflorious  deliverance  he  vouchsafed  them  ;  a 
deliverance  heightened  and  ennobled  with 
these  four  qualifications : 

1st,  Its  greatness.  2dly,  Its  unexpected- 
ness.  3dly,  Its  seasonableness.   4thiy,  Its 
undeservedness. 
Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 
Ist,  And  first,  for  the  greatness  of  the 
deliverance.   Very  great  surely  it  must  needs 
have  been,  comparing  the  contemptible  weak- 
ness of  the  persons  delivered,  with  the  strength 
and  terror  of  the  enemy  from  whom  they 
j  were  delivered.   What  were  a  company  of 
I  poor  oppressed  bricklayers,  inured  to  servitude 
as  to  an  inheritance,  for  four  hundred  years 
I  successively,  and  consequently  whose  very 
;  soul  and  spirit  was  even  lost  in  clay  and 
rubbish,  and  made  poor,  and  low,  and  grovel- 
!  ling  by  the  disciphnes  of  a  long  cantivity. 
;  How  were  these  able  to  have  looked  Pharaoh 
I  and  his  armies  in  the  face,  who  had  so  long 
>  trembled  under  the  frown  and  lash  of  the 
j  meanest  of  his  taskmasters!    What  could 
their  trowels  have  done  against  the  Egyptian 
I  swords ;  their  aprons  against  the  others* 
{  armour  and  artillery  !  They  could  be  confident 
of  nothing,  but  of  sinking  under  the  inequality 
of  the  encounter. 

And  oould  there  be  a  greater  deliverance 
than  thus  to  fetch  a  lamb  out  of  the  jaws  of 
the  lion,  to  wrest  weakness  out  of  the  hands 
of  power,  and  the  captive  from  the  clutches 
of  the  strong!  This  was  the  case  of  the 
Israelites. 

And  surely  we  shall  find  that  it  was  our 
own  too.  For  could  there  be  a  greater  dis- 
pro]>ortion  than  there  was  between  us  and 
our  oppressing  enemies  ?  Were  they  not,  even 
in  the  very  day  of  our  deliverance,  as  strong, 
asmiffhty,  and  well  armed  as  ever!  Were 
their  hands  at  all  weakened,  that  they  could 
not  strike,  or  their  swords  blunted,  that  they 


could  not  wound  !  Naturally  speaking,  I  ana 
sure  they  were  not :  but  whether  their  hearts 
were  for  the  present  changed  by  an  immediate 
impression  from  heaven,  or  their  hands  over- 
ruled by  the  art  and  conduct  of  that  great 
restorer  of  his  country  ;  certain  it  is,  they 
were  like  men  in  atnaze,  and  not  able  to  act 
the  habitual  villainy  of  their  principles  and 
dispositions.  So  that  we  saw  our  king  return- 
ing to  his  own  triumphantly,  at  the  head  of 
that  army  by  which  ne  had  been  driven  and 
kept  out ;  an  army  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
old  principles  in  their  hearts.  And  bad  not 
this  deliverance  all  the  marks  of  greatness  and 
prodigy,  that  (be  it  spoke  with  reverence) 
almiglitiness  itself  could  stamp  upon  itt 
Search  the  annals  of  story,  run  over  all  the 
records  of  antiquity,  and  give  it  a  parallel,  if 
you  can.  It  could  be  none  '*but  the  Al- 
mighty's doing,'*  and  therefore  ought  to  be 

marvellous  in  our  eyes."  It  carried  ita 
author  in  its  front,  and  every*  circumstance  of 
the  transaction  was  noted  with  the  traces  and 
signatures  of  a  divine  power  and  contrivance. 
It  was  too  great  for  the  measures  of  any  finite, 
created  agents. 

2d]y,  A  second  property  of  the  deliverance 
vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  sea, 
was  its  unexpectedness.  Their  wits  failed 
them  to  contrive  an  escape,  as  well  as  their 
power  to  make  aood  a  resistance.  The  enemy 
was  behind,  and  the  sea  before  them  ;  that  is, 
death  both  faced  them  and  pursued  them  too  : 
and  could  they  expect,  that  either  the  hard- 
ened heart  of  a  Pliaraoh  should  relent,  and 
bid  them  return,  or  the  devouring  element 
forget  its  cruelty,  and  turn  their  sanctuary  to 
protect  them  ? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  any  people  in  the 
world  might  have  expected  such  miraculons  j 
countermands  upon  nature,  they  were  the  j 
Israelites,  to  whom  custom  and  frequency  had  j 
made  miracles  so  familiar,  as  even  to  offer  , 
them  to  their  expectation.   Yet  we  know  | 
they  were  far  from  inferring  their  future  pre- 
servation from  their  former  deliveranoe,  and 
that  the  God  of  their  fathers  would  act  as  [ 
miraculously  in  one,  as  he  had  done  in  tlio  ; 
other ;  and  thereupon  we  read  these  worthy  j 
expostulations  of  their  infidelity,  striking 
directly  indeed  at  Moses,  but  tacitly  reflecting  ! 
upon  God  himself:  (Exod.  xiv.  11, 12,)  "  Be- 
cause there  were  no  graves  in  £|[vpt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? 
wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to 
carry  us  out  of  Egypt  ?  Did  we  not  say  to  ' 
thee'  in  ^ypt.  Let'  us  alone,  that  we  may 
serve  the  ^zyptians!  for  it  had  been  better  for 
us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that  we  should 
die  in  the  wilderness."   Death  was  their  be-  I 
lief,  death  their  fear,  nothing  but  death  their 
expectation.   But  now  how  welcome,  how 
sweety  and  even  transporting  must  such  a 
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deliverance  needs  be,  as  steps  in  between  a 
great  mischief  and  a  great  fear  ;  as  disappoints 
and  confutes  the  terror  of  a  nian*s  expecta- 
tions, and  (as  1  may  so  say'J  baffles  him  ac- 
cording to  his  heart's  desire  f  For  the  expec- 
tation and  hope  of  a  good  fulfilled,  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  the  expectation  and  fear  of  a  great 
evil  dtleated.  It  does  not  affect  the  mind 
with  so  sensible,  so  quick,  and  so  exalting  a 
delight.  The  reason  of  which  is,  because 
enjoyment  in  this  state  of  mortality-  does  not 
so  much  gratify,  as  misery  does  afflict  us  ;  and 
consequently  nature  more  desires  to  be  de- 
livered from  one,  than  to  be  possessed  of  the 
other.  If  ever  there  is  a  "  picture  of  silver," 
to  set  forth  "  an  apple  of  gold,"  it  is  when  the 
mercy  of  the  deliverance  is  set  forth  and 
enhanced  by  the  precedent  fears  and  despairs 
of  him  that  is  deliyered  :  for  can  any  delight 
be  greater,  than  for  a  man  to  set  his  u>ot  upon 
the  neck  of  that  enemy,  by  whom  but  three 
minutes  before  he  expected  certainly  to  die  1 
To  behold  that  sea  opening  itself  as  a  bosom 
to  embrace,  which  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
any  other  than  a  grave  to  swallow  and  con- 
sume? With  these  circumstances  of  endear- 
ment did  God  deliver  the  Israelites. 

And  with  the  very  same  did  he  advance 
the  mercy  of  our  deliverance :  for  it  was  a 
thing  so  much  beyond  men's  expectation, 
before  the  doing  of  it,  that  they  could  scarce 
believe  it  when  it  was  done  ;  the  astonishing 
strangeness  of  the  thing  made  men  almost 
question  the  reports  of  their  own  eyes  and 
ears,  and  disbelieve  the  information  of  their 
very  senses,  so  that  we  might  in  that  day 
have  took  up  those  emphatical  words  of  the 
prophet  David :  **  Lord,  when  thou  didst 
turn  the  captivity  of  thy  people,  then  were 
we  like  unto  those  that  dream.^'  The  matter 
and  subject  of  our  joy  was  so  strange  and 
unlikely,  that,  like  men  in  a  dream,  we 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  rather  by  the  flattering 
representations  of  fancy,  than  to  possess  it  by 
any  reality  of  fruition. 

For  so  improbable  was  it,  a  little  before  it 
happened,  that  foreign  princes  and  nations 
b^^n  to  lay  aside  all  hope  of  the  king's  resto- 
ration ;  and  our  next  neighbours,  together 
with  their  hopes  of  that,  began  to  give  over 
abo  their  respects  to  his  person,  banishing  him 
out  of  their  territories,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  his  near  alliance  of  blood,  and  (which 
ought  to  have  been  the  warmest  argument  in 
the  breast  of  kings)  the  distress  of  majesty  by 
tach  an  act  of  inhospitable  barbarity,  as  before 
was  unheard  of,  and  perhaps  never  practised 
but  by  themselves.  And  as  for  affliirs  here 
at  home,  factions  and  animosities  grew  higher 
and  higher,  clashing  indeed  amongst  them- 
seireSy  but  unanimously  conspiring  against 
the  royal  interest.  Nay,  and  did  not  the 
wonted  fidelit;^'  and  courage  of  many  begin  to 
warp  and  decline,  while  they  were  willing  to 
you  II. 


buy  a  settlement  under  any  usurpe<l  govern-  | 
ment,  with  the  price  of  their  allegiance  to  the  ! 
right  and  lawful :  so  that  the  title  of  the  just  ! 
heir  was  looked  upon  as  forlorn  and  desperate  I 
and  the  restitution  of  it  exploded  as  a  thing 
impracticable;  and  that  by  many  virtuosos  ; 
who  now  enjoy  so  much  under  it,  that  they 
forget  what  formerly  they  deserved  from  it.  ! 
And  so  far  did  things  then  seem  to  settle  upon  , 
another  bottom,  that  as  the  Israelites  said,  | 
"  Let  us  alone,  that  we  mav  serve  the  Egyp- 
tians ;**  so  all  parties,  but  the  royal  and  epis-  i 
copal,  were  recognizing  and  courting  the  new 
puny  protector,  and  adoring  that  rising  iffnis 
fcUuut  as  the  Persians  do  the  sun,  comparing 
him  (forsooth)  to  a  peaceable  Solomon,  sue-  ' 
cee<ling  in  the  throne  of  his  warlike  father  | 
David ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  fathei  j 
was  just  as  like  David  for  his  piety,  as  the 
son  was  like  Solomon  for  his  wisdom ;  much 
at  one. 

But  so  little  did  their  covenant  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  king,  that  his  highness's  most 
loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  especially  of  the  ' 
schismatical  preachingorder, desired  no  change, 
nor  ever  thought  of  any,  till  the  ministerial 
maintenance  (so  much  as  remained  of  it) 
began  to  reel  and  totter,  and  be  made  a  prey 
to  those  whom  they  themselves  had  preached 
into  such  principles,  as  would  in  the  issue  | 
have  certainly  devoured  them. 

And  as  these  persons  desired  no  chan^,  so 
the  hearts  even  of  the  loyal  and  the  faithful 
began  to  fail,  and  scarce  to  expect  any ;  at 
least  in  such  a  manner  as  it  came  to  pass. 
For  who  could  have  believed,  that  so  many 
parties,  whom  both  their  guilt  and  interest 
nad  made  so  inveterate  against  their  prince, 
could  ever  have  fallen  down  at  the  feet  of 
offended  maiest^,  but  in  the  field  ?  That  those 
whose  blood  boiled  so  high  against  him,  could 
ever  have  been  brought  to  receive  him,  keep- 
ing the  same  blood  still  in  their  veins  !  None 
could  have  expected  any  other  restoration  of 
his  majesty  but  by  dint  of  sword,  by  '*  the 
battle  of  the  warrior,  with  confused  noise,  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood  ;"  or,  in  a  word,  that 
he  should  return  any  other  wa^,  than  by  which 
he  was  driven  out.  Let  this,  therefore,  l>e 
the  second  commending  property  of  our  deli- 
verance, that  while  it  met  with  our  desires,  it 
transcended  our  expectations. 

3dly,  The  third  commending  property  of 
the  Israelites'  deliverance  was  the  eminent 
seasonableness  of  it.  Grod  delivered  them  at 
that  very  nick  of  time,  when  they  were  but  j 
one  remove,  one  hair's  breadth  from  destruc-  | 
tion.  One  hour's  delay  might  have  made  the 
deliverance  for  ever  impossible.  So  that  it  was 
a  mercy  in  season,  and  therefore  in  its  prime. 
The  hand  of  the  enemy  was  already  lift  up, 
and  then  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  blow. 
But  God,  that  interposes  between  the  purpose 
and  the  aetiouy  even  then  when  it  is  ripest  for 
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it,  and  immediately  passing  into  it,  diverted 
the  enemy's  rage,  and  took  from  him  the  power 
of  revenue  almost  iu  the  very  midst  of  the 
opportunity.  A  rescue  from  death,  though 
but  threatening  at  a  distance,  is  a  mercy  ;  but 
to  r^ue  from  it  when  it  hovers  over  a  man, 
and  is  even  grasping  him  in  his  talons,  is  the 
most  endearing  circumstance  of  mercy. 

And  now,  if  we  pass  from  the  Israelites  to 
ourselves,  fas  very  easily  and  naturally  we 
may,)  we  Know  how  seasonably  the  day  of 
our  temporal  redemption  sprang  in  upon  us. 
Our  long-dying  liberty  seemed  then  taking 
its  last  gasp,  and  God  knows  what  mischief 
were  then  hatching  in  the  breasts  of  those 
tyrants.  For  that  the  furnace  was  heating, 
might  be  known  by  the  sparks  that  flew  out. 
A  massacre  was  often  spoke  of  and  urffed,  and, 
it  is  like,  not  far  from  being  intended  ;  the 
ministry  and  the  law  were  then  professedly 
struck  at ;  new  oaths  of  abjuration  invented 
and  imposed,  to  ensnare  the  nation  ;  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  plunge  it  deeper  in  perjury 
than  it  was  before.  Religion  was  so  unhinged, 
both  as  to  the  disciphne  and  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  that  there  was  nothing  certain 
but  change,  nothing  constant  but  variety ;  till, 
having  run  the  round  of  all  other  alterations, 
they  wore  passing  into  direct  atheism,  and 
casting  off  that  Deity,  whom,  having  so  noto- 
riously disobeyed,  it  was  their  concernment 
also  to  deny.  In  a  word,  the  nation  was  then 
involved  in  a  universal  confusion  ;  its  go- 
vernment, its  laws,  its  religion,  were  then 
following  their  prince  into  banishment,  and 
resolved  not  to  return  till  he  did. 

And  surely,  now  it  grew  high  time  for  the 
English  nation  to  think  of  recovering  itself 
from  some  of  that  infamy  and  loud  reproach, 
that  the  spilling  of  innocent  royal  blood,  and 
the  profane  invasion  of  all  that  was  sacred  or 
civil  had  brought  upon  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  nations  round  about,  that  stood  as 
spectators  and  dctestcrs  of  those  religious  bar- 
barities, those  villainies  cloaked  and  sanctified 
with  the  name  of  reformation.  Time  it  was 
also  for  God  to  shew  himself,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  our  exiled,  distressed  sovereign,  lest 
the  taunts  and  triumphs  of  a  too  long  success- 
ful villainjr  might  have  took  away  either  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  that  they  would  not,  or 
their  abilities,  that  they  could  not  have  mini- 
stered to  the  necessities  of  his  royal  person. 
For,  for  ought  we  know,  had  the  rod  of  usur- 
pation lain  any  longer  upon  us,  the  fountains 
of  relief  had  been  quite  stopped  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  heir  and  lord  of  three 
flourishing  kingdoms  have  wanted  bread,  and 
the  common  supplies  of  haman  life :  for  to 
hear,  (as  we  may  from  some,)  to  how  low  an 
ebb  the  barbarous  tvranny  of^ his  enemies  had 
sometimes  brought  him,  might  even  melt  the 
hardest  of  our  hearts,  till  they  ran  out  at  our 
eyes  :  but  I  shall  forbear  the  rehearsal  of  such 


stories  so  full  of  tragedy,  that  they  must 
needs  spread  a  cloud  upon  the  joys  and  festi- 
vities of  this  blessed  day.  And  I  would  not 
willingly  contradict  my  subject,  and  make  an 
unseasonable  discourse  upon  so  seasonable  a 
deliverance. 

4thly,  The  fourth  and  last  crowning  pro- 
perty of  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  by  God 
to  the  Israelites,  was  its  absolute  undeserved- 
ness.  The  entire  cause  of  it  was  the  divine 
goodness,  but  none  of  theirs.  And  therefore, 
Moses  knowing  the  innate  arrogance  and 
pride  of  that  insolent,  as  well  as  undeserving 
people,  most  particularly  cautions  them 
against  such  flattering  thoughts :  Think 
not,**  says  he  to  them,  "  that  God  has  done 
these  great  things  for  thee,  for  any  righteous- 
ness of  thine;  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked 
people,"  (Deut.  ix.  6.)   And  again,  (verse  24) 

You  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord, 
from  the  day  that  I  knew  you."  So  that,  if 
there  was  any  merit  in  obstinacy,  any  worth 
in  ingratitude,  then  indeed  Uieir  claim  stood 
full  and  high,  and  of  all  other  people  upon 
earth  they  were  the  most  meritorious. 

And  now,  bating  these  good  qualifications, 
can  we  allege  any  thing  more  for  our  deserv- 
ing the  deliverance  here  acknowledged  by  us, 
than  the  ungrateful  and  rebellious  Israelites 
could  plead  for  theirs  ?  Did  we  so  well  im- 
prove ourselves  under  God's  judgments,  as 
to  be  fit  for  such  a  mercy  ?  We  saw  a  civil 
war  reaping  down  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  ;  but  has  it  cut  off 
so  much  as  one  of  our  public  sinsi  Have  not 
our  vices  grown  under  the  sword,  like  trees 
under  the  pruning-hook,  gathering  thence 
only  a  greater  luxuriance  and  fertility  ?  Have 
we  mourned  and  humbled  ourselves,  according 
to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion?  And  if, 
peradventure,  any  of  us  have  mourned,  has  it 
not  been  more  for  the  effects  of  the  war,  than 
for  the  causes  of  it?  for  the  ruin  and  the 
waste  that  it  has  brought  upon  our  families 
and  estates,  rather  than  for  the  crying  sins 
that  first  blew  the  trumpet,  and  drew  the 
fatal  sword  to  revenge  God's  quarrel  upon  us 
in  the  field  ? 

Even  self-love  might  fill  the  eyes  with  tears, 
and  cover  the  back  with  sackcloth,  for  the 
untimely  loss  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a 
brother  ;  but  how  many  of  us  wept  or  sighed 
to  see  majesty  trampled  upon,  religion  abused, 
or  the  sacred  houses  of  God  profaned  ?  No  ; 
these  things  wera  but  little  settled  in  most 
men's  thou|;hts ;  thev  scarce  sighed  or  groaned 
for  any  thing  but  for  taxes  and  impositions. 
All  which  considered,  we  were  so  far  from 
meriting  such  an  incomparable  deliverance, 
that  hi^  God  treated  us  according  to  our 
merits,  we  had  never  been  delivered. 

We  have  now  seen  the  four  several  pro- 
perties that  commended  and  gave  a  value  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites ;  every  one  of 
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ivhich  contributed  to  inflame  their  account, 
and  to  stamp  their  ungrateful,  provoking  be- 

'  haviour  with  a  higher  aggravation.  And 

I  we  have  seen  also  the  parallel  between  their 

'  deliverance  and  our  own  so  exactly  made  out, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  these  properties  fail- 

1  ing  in  it :  for  our  deliverance  was  altogether 
as  great,  as  unexpected,  as  seasonable,  and  as 
undeserved,  as  theirs  could  be  :  it  might  vie 

,  with  it  in  every  particular. 

And  if  that  charge  can  be  now  made  good 

I  against  us,  that  the  text  draws  up  against 
them,  of  provoking  God  ;  surely  our  guilt 
must  be  as  great  as  our  deliverance,  and  everv 

■  way  equal  the  vast  measures  of  theirs,  it 
cannot  be  pleasing  to  rip  up  old  sores,  even 
to  those  who  desire  to  cure  them.  But 
whether  the  preacher  does  it,  or  no,  our  in- 

fratitude  will  lay  open  and  proclaim  itself, 
ngratitude,  I  say,  the  crying,  crimson  sin  of 
this  delivered  nation  :  a  sin  of  an  universal 
I  comprehension,  and  (as  I  may  so  speak)  the 
i  generalissimo  of  sins,  having  an  influence 
upon  all  the  particular  sins  and  irregularities 
01  our  practice.    And  if  we  ask,  in  what  the 
nation  has  been  so  ungrateful,  it  is  a  question 
j  best  answered  by  another :  In  what  has  it 
I  not? 

j     We  have  been  harassed  by  a  long  civil  war ; 
!  and  by  a  peace,  under  several  sorts  of  usur- 
j  pcrs,  worse  than  a  war.    We  have  seen  a 
;  general  confusion,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  : 
'  and  as  if  the  floodgates  of  popular  insolence 
^  had  been  opened,  we  have  seen  an  inundation 
I  oreaking  in  upon  all,  and  subverting  every 
<  thing  above  it ;  even  from  the  king  to  the 
j  meanest  gentleman ;  from  him  that  com- 
I  manded  three  kingdoms,  to  him  that  had  the 
,  command  but  of  one  servant :  and  with  the 
'  confusion  of  order  and  degree,  we  have  seen 
the  same  also  in  point  of  property  ;  no  man 
was  able  to  call  any  thing  his  own,  but 
slavery.    The  honour  went  first,  and  the 
estate  stayed  not  long  behind.   This  is  a 
summary  account  of  the  mischiefs  we  then 
groaned  under. 

And  a  merciful  Providence  was  pleased  to 
deliver  us  from  every  one  of  them.  For  we 
have  had  a  peace  at  home,  a  peace,  enabling 
U8  to  make  war  abroad ;  and  this  under  a 
prince  of  an  undoubted  title,  and  an  unparal- 
leled goodness ;  a  prince,  representing  God, 
not  only  in  point  of  majesty  by  vicegereucy, 
■s  all  princes  do,  but  eminently,  and  beyond 
example,  in  that  his  beloved  attribute  that 
must  save  the  world,  his  pardoning  mercy  : 
which  ho  has  imitated  so  far,  oven  towards 
bU  bitterest  enemies,  that  he  has  pardoned 
more  and  greater  offences,  than  they  them- 
■elves  could,  with  any  face  or  modesty,  have 
expected. 

bot  how  has  this  goodness  been  answered  ? 
Have  not  pardons  been  followed  with  plots  ? 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  settlement  been 


entertained  with  uiurmurings,  repinings,  and  i 
reflections  upon  his  government,  not  to  say,  | 
upon  his  person  also,  under  whose  shadow  j 
they  enjoy  all  this?  Have  those  who  have 
been  restored  to  their  privileges  of  their  birth-  | 
right  and  nobility,  behaved  themselves  with 
that  gratitude  to  him,  tliat,  under  God,  is  the 
fountain  of  honour?  And  have  they  pursued  ' 
those  courses  that  must  give  a  lustre  to  titles,  i 
and  ennoble  nobility  itself?  Have  those  that  ! 
have  been  restored  to  their  estates,  stretched  ' 
out  their  hands,  and  opened  their  bowels  to 
their  indigent  fellow-sufterers,  who  served  the 
same  master,  and  whoso  fortunes  fell  sacrifices 
to  the  same  cause  ;  who  fought  with  them,  or 
rather  for  them  :  but  have  not  these  been  , 
rather  neglected  and  scorned  for  their  poverty, 
the  eflect  of  their  fidelity  ;  and,  at  length, 
biH»n  even  ground  to  powder,  by  that  which  ; 
was  designed  for  their  relief?  I  am  afraid,  ii 
we  come  to  be  arraigned  with  these  questions, 
we  must  be  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  them  all.  ' 

Having  thus  despatched  the  two  first  things 
proposed  from  the  text,  to  wit,  the  Israelites'  - 
unworthy  and  ungrateful  behaviour  towards  ' 
God,  upon  a  great  deliverance,  together  with  I 
the  aggravation  of  it ;  as  also  sliewu  how  • 
much  their  case  has  been  made  ours,  in  both  ■ 
respects ;  I  proceed  now  to  the  third  and  last  ! 
thing  proposed  from  the  words,  namely,  the 
cause  of  this  unworthy  behaviour,  which  was  I 
their  not  understanding  the  desigtis  of  mercy 
in  the  several  instances  of  it :    they  under- 
stood not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt."   Now  in 
every  wonderful  passage  of  Providence,  two 
things  are  to  be  considered  ;  first,  the  author, 
by  whom  ;  second,  the  end  for  which  it  is 
done  :  neither  of  which  were  understood  by 
the  Israelites,  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

1st,  And  first,  for  the  author  of  it.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  Israel- 
ites ascribed  most  of  those  wonders  to  the 
skill  of  Moses  transcending  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  or  to  his  working  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  higher  and  more  potent  spirit 
than  that  which  assisted  them.  Or  in  case 
they  did  believe  them  to  have  been  the  effects 
of  a  divine  power,  yet  they  did  not  inure  their 
minds  seriously  to  consider  it,  so  as  to  have  a 
standing  awe  of  that  power  imprinted  upon 
their  hearts  by  such  a  consideration  ;  and  he 
that  considers  great  and  concerning  matters 
superficially,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture, 
does  not  understand  them. 

Now  I  believe  this  will  be  found  to  have  < 
been  most  particularly  the  sin  of  this  nation  :  ' 
for  how  many,  who  think  atheism  a  piece  of 
ingenuity,  ascribe  the  whole  passage  of  the 
king*s  restoration  to  chance  and  accident,  or 
to  this  man's  prudence,  or  that  man's  miscar- 
riage ;  not  considering  how  impossible  it  was 
for  any  human  contrivance  to  lay  a  train  of 
so  many  causes,  so  many  accidents,  so  exactly, 
and  to  make  so  many  opposite  iuterebts  and 
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cross  circumstances  fall  into  a  direct  and  per- 
fect subserviency  to  the  composing  this  one 
grand  work  :  a  work  so  incomparably  great, 
that  to  adjudge  the  entire  accomplishment  of 
it  to  anv  creature  under  heaven,  would  be  to 
rob  God  of  the  honour  of  one  of  his  greatest 
actions,  and  to  take  the  crown  off  from  Provi- 
dence, and  to  set  it  upon  the  head  of  human 
counsels.  And  then,  no  wonder  if  ingrati- 
tude for  a  blessing  follows,  where  the  author 
of  it  is  neither  understood  nor  acknowledged. 
.  2dly,  The  other,  and  the  chief  thing  to  be 
considered  in  every  wonderful  deliverance,  is 
the  intent  and  end  of  it.  Which  surely  is 
not,  that  men  should  forget  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
done,  or  turn  it  into  wantonness,  and  make  it 
minister  to  the  excesses  of  pride,  luxury,  and 
intemperance.  God  neither  dried  up  the  sea, 
to  brin|^  the  Israelites  into  "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  that  they  might  de- 
bauch, revel,  and  surfeit  upon  that  mercy : 
nor  did  he,  by  a  miracle  as  great,  reinstate  a 
company  of  poor,  distressed  exiles  in  the  pos- 
session of  trieir  native  country,  that  they 
should  live  at  that  rate  of  vanity  and  super- 
fluity, that  the  world  now-a-days  cries  out 
upon  them  for.  God  did  not  work  wonders 
to  clothe  and  feed  a  few  worthless  parasites 
with  the  riches  of  a  kingdom,  to  fill  their 
cups  with  the  blood  of  orphans  and  the  tears 
of  the  widows.  God  did  not  intend  that  so 
universal  a  blessing,  biff  enough  for  us  all, 
should  be  diverted  under-ground,  into  the 
obscure,  narrow  channel  of  a  few  private 
urses  ;  leaving  so  many  loyal,  suffering,  un- 
one  persons,  to  sigh  and  mourn  over  their 
destitute  condition,  in  the  day  of  a  public 
joy.  God  did  not  restore  us  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion, and  to  malign  bis  church,  as  if  the  nation 
and  the  government  might  stand  well  enough 
without  a  church,  but  not  without  plays. 
No ;  surely,  this  was  not  the  intent  of  this 
miraculous  deliverance,  whatsoever  has  been 
made  the  event  of  it.  The  voice  of  God  in  it 
calls  us  to  humility,  to  industry,  to  tempe- 
rance, to  public-mindedness,  to  great  and 
generous  actions,  for  the  good  both  of  church 
and  state.  And  if,  instead  of  these,  we  re- 
solve to  spit  in  the  face  of  mercy,  by  still 

fmrsuiug  a  vain,  luxurious,  profane  course  of 
ife,  we  shall  find,  that  he  who  rules  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  and  appoints  over  them 
whomsoever  he  will,"  can  turn  the  stream  of 
our  happiness,  and  destroy  us  after  he  has 
done  us  so  much  good. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

**  Howbeit  Uito  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  pnyer  and  fksting." 

Mat  ZTiL  81. 

It  was  a  general  received  command,  and  an 
acknowledged  rule  of  practice  in  all  ages  and 
places  of  the  Christian  world,  that  we  are 
"  to  hear  the  church except  only  of  late, 
since  we  began  to  be  wiser  than  the  world, 
and  holy  above  the  scripture ;  from  which 
this  text  has  been,  as  it  were,  discanonized, 
and  its  authority  struck  out  of  date.  But  no 
wonder  if  the  church  then  had  no  jurisdiction, 
when  it  had  scarce  so  much  as  a  bein^  ;  and  i 
that  men  did  not  use  to  hear  it,  when  it  grew  j 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  see  it ;  and  if 
the  disciples  of  those  dap  regarded  not  much 
the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  chiefly 
busied  about  rejecting  God's  ministers. 

But  heretofore,  when  men  were  led  by  the 
written  word,  and  not  bv  the  i^is  fcOuut  of 
a  bold  fancy,  styling  itself  divine  revelation, 
the  church  was  always  recognized  as  Christ*8 
court  here  upon  earth,  fully  empowered  and 
commissionea  from  him  to  decide  all  emer- 
gent controversies,  to  interpret  doubtful  com- 
mands, and  to  midce  wholesome  sanctions  and 
institutions,  as  particular  occasions  and  the 
circumstances  of  afiairs  should  require  ;  that 
so  it  might  appear,  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  promised  to  the  church  was  not  a  vain 
thing  or  a  mere  verb. 

Now  it  seemed  good  to  the  primitive  church, 
acted  by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  set  apart  the  time  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  fasting  and  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  be  solemnized  with  the  anniversary 
exercise  of  abstinence,  and  other  holy  asteri- 
ties,  for  the  subduing  the  flesh,  quickening  the 
spirit ;  that  so  we  might  conform  to  Christ, 
and  worship  the  author  of  our  religion  with  « 
the  devotions  of  imitation. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  our  church  is  lately  come 
out  of  the  wilderness  ;  yet  let  it  not  cease  to 
imitate  what  our  Saviour  did  when  he  was 
there.  I  copfess  the  blessed  Jesus  is  a  pattern 
above  the  imitation  of  mortality ;  fitter  to 
terrify  than  to  excite  our  endeavours  ;  a  copy 
to  be  admired,  not  to  be  transcribed. 

His  whole  life  was  a  continued  miracle  ;  in 
every  instance  of  behaviour  his  divinity  beamed 
through  his  humanity,  and  every  action  was 
a  cast  of  his  omnipotence ;  and  miracles,  I 
acknowledge,  were  never  intended  for  pre- 
cepts ;  nor  is  any  man  bound  to  be  omnipo- 
tent, divine,  or  an  angel,  nor  to  do  such  things 
as  are  only  the  effects  of  such  perfections. 

Yet  even  this  strange,  high,  inimitable  fiist- 
iog  of  Christ  may  be  stripped  of  the  miracle, 


ON  MATTH 
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and,  by  due,  qualifie<l  proportions,  found  a 
moral  duty  ;  for  though  to  fast  forty  days 
were  roimculous,  and  so  not  at  all  concerning 
us,  yet  the  ends  of  Christ's  fasting,  which 
were  to  enjoy  a  more  immediate  converse 
with  God,  the  better  to  fortify  himself  against 
the  temptation  of  the  Devil,  and  to  fit  himself 
for  the  execution  of  a  great  work  laid  upon 
him  by  the  Father  ;  these  are  all  common  to 
us,  according  to  the  due  abatement  of  degrees ; 
and  therefore,  where  there  is  some  proportion 
in  the  duty,  there  ought  to  be  the  same  in  the 
use  of  the  means. 

Nay,  we  may  advance  the  argument  far- 
ther, and  dispute  thus :  That  if  he  who  had 
no  corruption  or  disorder  in  his  nature,  to 
weaken  or  betray  the  motions  of  the  spirit, 
found  it  yet  fit  to  undergo  these  austerities 
!  and  violences  to  the  flesh  ;  how  much  more 
ought  we,  who  find  a  continual  rebellion  in 
all  our  appetites  against  the  spiritual  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind,  to  endeavour,  by  such  re- 
ligious arts,  to  subdue  those  luxuriancies  to 
the  obedience  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of 
the  spirit  ? 

Let  us  therefore  follow  Christ,  though  at  a 
distance ;  for  if  we  may  but  touch  the  hem 
of  our  great  exemplar  by  the  small  beginnings 
of  a  faithful  imitation,  we  shall  find  a  virtue 
cominfi^  out  from  him,  to  the  curing  of  the 
flux  of  sin,  and  the  bloody  issue  of  the  most 
deadly,  threatening  corruption. 

We  are  commanded  to  be  like  Christ ;  but 
in  every  likeness  philosophy*  teaches  that 
there  are  some  degrees  of  dissimilitude,  be- 
cause no  likeness  amounts  to  an  identity  : 
and  when  he  bids  us  "  be  perfect,"  he  stillju- 
tends  it  according  to  that  economy  of  perfec- 
tion that  is  incident  to  an  imperfect  nature. 
Wherefore  let  us  not  distinguish  ourselves 
out  of  duty,  nor  make  our  ease  our  religion, 
but  suspect  that  those  arguments  are  very 
likely  to  proceed  from  the  flesh,  that  tend  to 
the  flesh's  gratification.  Though  we  cannot 
reach  Christ  in  the  miracle  of  the  perfonn- 
ance,  yet  we  may  follow  him  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  attempt. 

Certain  it  is,  from  the  united  testimony  of 
many  of  the  most  experienced  followers  of 
Christ,  that  these  abstinences  and  sour  rudi- 
ments of  self-denial  have  a  signal  influence, 
both  to  the  procuring  of  mercieii,  and  to  the 
removal  pf  impending  judgments. 

He  that  thus  hungers  is  sure  to  be  filled. 
Fasting  may  prevent  starving,  and  wearing 
sackcloth  for  a  while  keep  us  from  wearing  it 
all  our  days.  It  is  able  to  reverse  a  decree, 
atid  to  remand  the  word  out  of  God*s  mouth. 
Ahab  himself  found  it  so  ;  and  what  rewards 
may  we  hope  for  to  a  true,  when  so  great  did 
attend  even  the  forced  abstinences  of  an  un- 
sound repentance  ? 

As  for  the  words  :  it  is  much  doubted  by 
axpositors,  what  kind  of  evil  spirit  is  here  in- 


tended by  our  Saviour,  which  he  affirms  not 
to  be  dispossc;ssed  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." 

Some  understand  it  generally  of  all  evil 
spirits,  contrary  to  the  express  letter  and  sense 
of  the  place.  Others,  of  an  evil  spirit  of  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  fierceness.  But 
others,  more  appositely  and  judiciously,  in- 
terpret it  of  an  evil  spirit  having  had  long  and 
inveterate  possession  of  the  party  out  of  whom 
it  was  cast ;  which  appears  from  the  ninth  of 
Mark,  where  the  spirit  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed him  Truiho&iif,  "  even  from  a  child." 

I  shall  now,  by  a  parallel  application,  im- 
prove the  words  beyond  this  particular  occa- 
sion, to  their  general  reason,  and  extend  what 
was  here  spoke  of,  the  casting  out  the  Devil 
as  to  his  person,  to  an  ejection  of  him  as  tc 
his  works.  And  whereas  the  duty  of  fasting 
is  extraordinary,  and  a  proper  instrument  to 
advance  the  heights  and  fervours  of  prayer, 
the  sense  of  the  words,  as  improvable  into  a 
standing,  perpetual  precept,  is  this : 

That  there  are  some  corruptions  and  vices, 
which,  partly  by  reason  of  a  strong  situation  in 
our  temper  and  constitution,  partly  by  habit, 
custom,  and  inveterate  continuance,  grow  so 
sturdy,  and  have  so  firm  a  hold  of  us,  that 
they  cannot  be  subdued  and  conquered,  and 
thoroughly  dispossessed,  but  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  constancy  of  prayer,  join^  with 
the  harshest  severities  of  mortification. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
words ;  in  which  there  are  these  two  parts : 

First,  An  intimation  of  a  peculiar  duty ; 
prayer  and  fasting. 

fondly.  The  end  and  design  of  it ;  which 
is,  to  eject  and  dispossess  the  unclean  spirit. 

These  are  the  parts  of  the  text,  the  entire 
discussion  of  which  I  shall  manage  in  these 
three  particulars : 

I.  To  take  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  this 
text. 

II.  To  shew  the  due  qualifications  of  it, 
that  render  it  both  acceptable  to  God,  and 
efficacious  to  ourselves. 

III.  To  shew  how  it  comes  to  have  such  an 
influence  in  dispossessing  the  evil  spirit,  and 
subduing  our  corruptions. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these  :  this  duty  of  fast- 
ing admits  of  several  kinds  and  degrees  ;  for 
in  fasting  as  well  as  feasting  wo  may  find 
variety. 

1st,  The  first  kind  is  of  constant  universal 
exercise  ;  universal,  both  because  it  obliges  at 
all  times,  and  extends  to  all  persons.  And 
this  is  nothing  but  a  temperate,  sober,  and 
restrained  use  of  the  creature ;  in  abridging 
the  appetites  of  nature  for  the  designs  of  re- 
ligion ;  in  bringing  liberty  to  the  love  of 
reason,  and  contracting  the  latitude  of  thin^ 
lawful  into  the  narrower  compass  of  expi- 
dients. 

He  that  ventures  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his 
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Christian  liberty  stands  upon  a  precipice  ; 
the  utmost  bound«  of  lawful  are  the  borders 
and  immediate  confines  of  unlawful.  And 
when  the  Devil  thus  sets  a  man  upon  the 
pinnacle,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  hath  de- 
signed him  for  a  temptation.  To  dwell  near 
the  sin,  without  sometimes  stepping  into  it,  is 
very  hard.  Neighbourhood  is  still  the  occa- 
sion of  visits. 

Upon  this  cause  Christ  has  placed  the  spirit 
and  soul  of  his  religion  in  self-denial  and  a 
renouncing  the  pleasures,  softnesses,  and 
caresses  of  worldly  delights ;  as  knowing, 
though  pleasure  and  a  full  enjoyment  is  in 
itself  not  evil,  yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  our 
nature,  that  it  fails  and  melts  under  the 
encounter,  and  by  its  very  enjoyme»ts  is 
betrayed  into  the  snares  of  sin  and  the  regions 
of  death. 

It  is  lawful  for  us  to  feast  with  Job's  sons, 
yet  feasting  may  sometimes  pull  the  house 
about  our  ears.  When  Amnon's  heart  is 
merry  with  wine,  then  the  ambush  is  ready 
to  rise  and  strike  him.  Fulness  of  bread  was 
the  occasion  of  Sodom's  sin,  and  Sodom's  sin 
was  the  occasion  of  its  destruction.  Tempe- 
rance, therefore,  the  only  easy  and  constant 
fast,  is  the  great  dut^  of  a  Christian  life  ;  a 
sure  and  sovereign  instrument  of  mortifica- 
tion. 

And  whosoever  struggles  with  any  unruly 
corruption  will  perhaps  find,  that  the  constant 
turn  of  a  well-guided  abstinence  will,  in  the 
issue,  give  a  surer  despatch  to  it  than  those 
extraordinary  instances  of  total  abstinence 
and  higher  severities,  only  undertook  for  a 
time.  As  a  landflood,  it  carries  a  bigger 
stream,  and  comes  with  a  mightier  force  and 
noise,  yet  presently  dries  up  and  disappears  ; 
but  the  emissions  of  a  fountain,  though  gentle 
and  silent,  yet  are  constant  and  perpetual ; 
and  whereas  the  other,  being  gone,  leaves 
nothing  behind  it  but  slime  and  mud,  this, 
wheresoever  it  flows,  gently  soaks  into  verdure 
and  fertility. 

This  constant  temperance,  therefore,  is  by 
all  means  intended  oy  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  constancy  of  which,  running 
through  our  whole  lives,  makes  abstinence 
our  diet,  and  fasting  our  meat  and  drink. 

We  used  to  say,  A  good  conscience  is  a  con- 
tinual feast ;  but  surely  it  is  in  a  great 
I  measure  the  effect  and  product  of  such  a  con- 
tinual fast.  Wherefore  let  us  still  secure 
ourselves  by  the  guards  of  a  temperate  and 
reserved  sobriety  ;  rcmcmberinff,  that  it  was 
the  sop  that  slid  the  Devil  into  Judas,  and  the 
glutton  that  ushered  in  the  traitor ;  and  that, 
m  all  spiritual  surprises,  it  is  the  bait  that  is 
most  likely  to  betray  us  to  the  hook. 

2dly,  The  second  kind  of  fast  is  a  fast  of  a 
total  abstinence,  when  for  some  time  we 
wholly  abstain  from  all  bodily  repasts.  This 
is  the  highest  kind,  and  therefore,  in  ordinary 


speech,  has  engrossed  the  name  of  fast  only  to  i 
itself,  as  the  name  of  the  whole  kind  is  not  - 
unusually  confined  to  the  principal  member 
of  the  division. 

We  have  instances  of  this  frequently  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  ;  in  the 
disciples  of  John,  in  Cornelius,  and  others. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  this  ! 
is  the  fast  chiefly  intended  in  the  words  of  the  | 
text;  that  great  instrument  to  exercise  and 
drive  out  the  evil  spirit  from  a  defiled  and  a 
possessed  heart.  | 

Every  remedy  is  successful  according  to  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  distemper :  and  | 
certainly  a  cure  is  not  likely  to  be  wrought,  j 
where  an  ordinary  remedy  encounters  an  ' 
extraordinary  disease ;  where  the  plaster  is 
narrow,  and  the  wound  broad. 

Temperance  is  good,  but  that  is  to  be  our 
continual  diet;  and  surely  that  man  is  not 
like  to  recover,  who  makes  his  food  his  physic.  ! 
Where  the  humour  is  strong  and  predominant,  I 
there  the  prescription  must  be  rugge<l,  and 
the  evacuation  violent.  We  must  leave  the 
road  of  nature,  when  nature  itself  is  disor- 
dered,  and  the  principles  of  life  in  danger.  | 

Possibly  a  man  may  have  a  transient  disre- 
lish and  loathing  of  his  sin  ;  but  have  these  | 
loathings  rested  only  in  thought,  or  have  they  i 
improved  into  contrary  resolutions  1  Suppose 
they  have,  and  a  man  has  fully  resolved  ' 
against  his  sin,  yet  has  he  watered  those  j 
resolutions  with  prayers  and  tears,  the  great 
conveyance  of  that  strength  which  alone  can  j 
actuate  the  resolutions  ?   Admit  also,  that  he  j 
may  have  prayed  and  humbled  himself  before 
God,  yet  still  perhaps  his  corniptiou  is  vigor- 
ous, and  snaps  asunder  all  his  resolutions, 
tramples  upon  his  prayers,  and  triumphs  over 
his  tears  and  repentances,  upon  the  periodical 
returns  of  a  temptation,  or  the  critical  work- 
ings of  a  bad  temper. 

Why  now  the  reason  of  this  unconquered 
activity  of  his  sin,  after  all  these  courses 
taken  against  it,  may  be  because  the  place  of 
its  strength  is  yet  untouched.  Its  lock  is  only 
hampered,  and  not  cut  off"  by  a  thorough 
removal  of  the  fuel  and  materials  of  concupis- 
cence in  a, severe  abstinence  from  things 
sometimes  necessary:  for  a  distempered 
stomach  will  digest  aliment  into  poison. 

To  eat  and  to  drink  is  necessary ;  but  even 
necessity  must  ^ve  place  to  extremity.  And 
the  physician  is  merciful,  if  he  pines  his 
patient  into  a  recovery.  In  this  case  we 
encounter  sin  in  the  body,  like  a  besieged 
enemy  ;  and  such  an  one,  when  he  has  once 
en garrisoned  himself  in  a  strong  hold,  will 
endure  a  storm,  and  repel  assaults :  you  must 
cut  off  his  supplies  of  provision,  and  never  i 
think  to  win  the  fort,  till  hunger  breaks 
through  the  walls,  and  starves  him  into  a 
surrender. 

3dly,  The  third  kind  of  fast  is  an  abstinence 
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from  bodily  refreshments,  in  respect  of  a 
certain  sort  or  degree,  and  that  undertook  for 
some  space  of  time  ;  such  as  is  this  quadrage- 
simal solemnity ;  in  ivhich,  for  the  space  of 
some  weeks,  the  church  has,  in  some  select 
days,  enjoined  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  a  more  restrained  use  of  other  refresh- 
ments. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  same  obligntion 
comes  also  from  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 
for  secular  ends  ;  yet  I  see  not  why  there  may 
not  bo  a  friendly  correspondence  between 
both  these ;  or  why  one  should  be  thought  to 
exclude  the  other,  which  it  only  confirms: 
certainly  a  law  ought  not  to  be  the  weaker 
for  being  enacted  by  a  double  authority. 

I  know  also,  that  the  celebration  of  this 
solemnity  is  much  controverted  ;  but  then  it 
is  by  those  who  doubt  as  much  whether  they 
otight  to  obey  the  magistrate,  and  to  renounce 
the  principles  of  religion.  But  just  as  in  the 
apostles*  times,  so  in  ours  also,  the  church  has 
been  troubled  with  disputes  concerning  meats ; 
nnd  whether  it  be  lawful  to  oblige  men,  under 
the  gospel,  in  the  use  of  things  in  their  nature 
indifterent. 

Some,  who  would  be  reforming  while  they 
should  be  obeying ;  who  are  too  holy  to  need 
fasting ;  have  too  much  of  the  spirit  to  stand 
in  fear  of  the  flesh ;  and  who  still  express 
God's  mercies  by  marrow  and  fatnesB^  and 
such  other  expressions  as  please  their  palate, 
and  leave  a  relish  upon  the  tongue  that  speaks 
them ;  so  that  they  cannot  so  properly 
said  to  preach  sermons  as  dinners ;  of  which 
they  put  their  auditors  in  mind  long  before 
they  have  done  :  —  these,  I  say,  will  hear  of 
nothing  but  of  liberty ;  they  must  have  elbow- 
room  at  their  meat :  and  as  for  Lent,  they 
defy  it ;  it  is  popish,  antichristian,  and  idola- 
trous: and  so,  their  conscience  being  fallen 
into  their  stomach,  what  one  finds  trouble- 
some, the  other  easily  concludes  superstitious. 

But  who  shall  be  judges  and  arbitrators  in 
this  case?  The  scripture,  which  is  to  be  the 
rule,  is  the  same,  and  open  to  the  allegation 
of  both  parties.  But  who  shall  interpret  and 
apply  this  rule  ?   Now,  in  every  science  and 

Profession,  the  most  rational  way  to  resolve 
oubts  arising  in  it  has  been,  either  to  consult 
with  all  or  most  of  the  professors  of  it,  or  with 
•ome  that  are  most  eminent  for  their  skill 
snd  knowledge  in  it. 

Of  the  first  sort,  in  matters  of  Christianity, 
we  have  the  church  of  God  congregated  in 
eouncils :  of  the  second,  we  have  those  ancient 
writers,  famous  in  their  ages  for  their  pro- 
foand  acquaintance  with  evangelical  mysteries, 
whom  we  call  f<uher» :  let  us  therefore  see  the 
jadffraent  of  both  these  in  this  particular. 

For  councils,  I  shall  mention  one  for  all ; 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  which  we  find  both 
mention  and  approbation  of  this  quadrage- 
fiut.   Add  to  this  the  Canons  of  the 


Apostles ;  in  the  68th  of  which  we  read  tho 
institution  of  the  same  :  which  canons,  though 
they  were  not  writ  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
yet  they  are  of  great,  undoubte<l  antiquity, 
and  consequently  of  no  loss  authority  in  the 
several  ages  of  the  church. 

As  for  the  suffrage  of  tho  fathers  ;  I  could 
bring  Saint  Basil  and  Saint  Chrysostom,  of 
the  Greek  church ;  Saint  Austin  and  Saint 
Jerom,the  two  great  luminaries  of  the  Latin. 

Of  which.  Saint  Austin,  in  his  119th  epistle 
to  Januarius,  has  these  words ;  "  Quadragesi- 
ma sane  jejuniorum  habct  authontatem  et  in 
vcteribus  libris  et  in  evangclio."  And  Saint 
Jerum,  in  his  epistle  to  Marcella,  delivers  his 
mind  to  the  same  purpose  :  "  Nos  unam 
qundragesimam,  secundum  traditiouem  apos- 
tolorum,  toto  anno,  tempore  nobis  congruo, 
jcjunamus."  Also  in  his  comment  upon  the 
68th  of  Isaiah,  he  speaks  to  tho  like  intent : 

Dominus  diebus  quadraginta  in  solitudine 
jojunavit,  ut  nobis  solennes  jejuniorum  dies 
relinqueret." 

I  do  not  desire  to  multiply  quotations,  but 
had  rather  weigh  than  number  them;  and 
therefore  these  shall  be  sufficient. 

And  now  let  any  one  jud^  whether  it  is 
fitter  for  us  to  steer  our  practice  according  to 
the  ducture  of  the  universal  church,  or  the 
broken  voice  of  a  particular  faction,  compared 
to  that,  both  small  in  number  and  inconsider- 
able in  qualification  ?  Must  the  gray  hairs  of 
antiquity  bow  down  to  the  upstart  appearance 
of  novelty  ?  especially  since  the  same  faction 
that  decry  fasting  in  Lent  have  publicly  kept 
a  national  fast  upon  the  day  of  Christ's  nati- 
vity, in  the  year  1646  ;  the  first  fast  that  was 
kept  by  Christians  on  that  dtiy  since  Chris- 
tianity saw  the  sun :  but  it  seems,  Christianity 
and  reformation  are  two  things. 

They  talk  of  reforming,  and  of  coming  out 
of  Egypt,  (as  they  call  it,)  but  still,  though 
they  leave  Egypt,  they  will  bo  sure  to  hold 
fast  to  their  flesh-uots.  And  the  truth  is, 
their  very  fasts  ana  humiliations  have  been 
observed  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  religious 
epicurism,  and  a  neat  contrivance  of  luxury ; 
while  they  forbear  dinner,  only  that  they 
may  treble  their  supper  ;  and  fast  in  the  day, 
like  the  evenin|f  wolves,  to  whet  their  sto- 
machs against  inght. 

But  these  principles  and  practices  are  too 
rank  for  the  strict,  pure,  and  mortifying  seve- 
rities of  Christianity.  Let  us,  therefore,  poor 
mortals,  who  dare  not  be  perfect  above  our 
example,  content  ourselves  to  follow  our  great 
Master,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  be  deceived 
with  the  universal  church. 

And  truly,  he  that  with  spiritual  design 
and  prudent  usage  shall  manage  this  reli{;ious 
solemnity,  as  with  Christ  he  may  be  said  to 
fast,  so  with  Christ  also  he  may  conquer  the 
tempter.  And  let  all  schisms  and  factions, 
and  pretended  reformers,  ring  aboat  his  ears 
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[  eals  of  popeiy,  will-worship,  and  supersti- 
tion ;  yet  still,  like  Christ  in  the  wilderness, 
he  may  converse  with  Grod,  though  his  abode 
be  amongst  such  wild  beasts. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  first  general 
head  of  this  discourse ;  which  was  to  shew  the 
extent  and  latitude  of  this  duty  of  fasting,  in 
the  several  sorts  and  kinds  of  it :  I  must  now 
close  up  what  I  have  spoke  upon  this  subject 
with  this  cautional  observation  : 

That  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  gospel, 
mercy  is  predominant ;  and  therefore  the 
rigour  of  every  precept  is  to  be  sweetened  and 
reduced  to  this  standing  rule,  as  the  vital 
reason  running  through  every  evangelical  in- 
stitution. Wo  cannot  but  allow  the  great 
legislator  of  the  new  law  to  carry  things  with 
so  much  equity  and  evenness,  as  to  fix  upon 
the  same  law  a  different  proportion  of  obliga- 
tion, according  to  different  tempers  and  occa- 
sions. 

Now  what  Christ  said  upon  another  occa- 
sion may  be  said  also  of  fasting ;  "  Every  one 
cannot  receive  this  saying."  There  may  be  a 
poison  in  abstinence,  as  well  as  in  meats :  and 
when  natural  weakness  and  infirmity  will  not 
reach  the  sweetness  and  perfection  of  the  pre- 
cept, it  is  the  genus  of  the  gospel  to  relax,  and 
not  to  urge  sacrifice,  standing  in  competition 
with  mercy. 

Certain  Iv  he,  that  would  make  the  rigours 
of  the  sabbath  give  way  to  the  pulling  of  an 
ox  or  a  sheep  out  of  the  ditch,  would  not  now 
ruin  a  man,  for  whom  even  the  sabbath  was 
made,  only  to  spare  one  of  those.  Where  the 
performance  depends  upon  a  power  rare  and 
singular,  it  is  there  hard  to  make  the  duty 
universal.  We  know  the  body  is  subservient 
to  the  uses  of  the  soul :  but  Christ  never 
destroys  one  to  save  the  other ;  nor  bids  an v 
one  put  the  knife  to  his  throat  so  as  to  kill 
himself.  We  must  distinguish  between  mur- 
der and  mortification. 

Christ  commands  no  man  to  bo  a  skeleton, 
or  a  walking  ghost,  or  to  throw  away  his 
health,  in  order  to  his  salvation.  A  catarrh 
or  a  consumption  is  no  man's  duty :  self- 
denial  may  be  a  duty ;  but  I  am  sure  self- 
murder  is  a  sin. 

A  potion  may  be  sovereign  and  excellent, 
but  not  therefore  to  be  equally  administered 
to  all.  No  application  can  be  successful,  but 
what  is  managed  with  caution  :  and  where 
there  is  caution,  there  must  be  distinction. 
Every  vessel  is  not  alike  fit  for  new  wine :  an 
old,  crazy  cask  betrays  its  burden,  and  sinks 
under  the  vigour  and  spirituous  emanations 
of  too  generous  a  liquor. 

There  is  no  soul  but  may  prav,  and  bo 
pious ;  but  there  are  many  bodies  that  cannot 
fast.  It  were  a  sad  thing,  if  a  man  should  be 
forced  to  make  his  table-cloth  his  winding- 
sheet,  and  his  poison  his  religion.  No,  un- 
doubtedly :  all  the  injunctions  of  Christ  carry 
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in  them  nothing  but  sweetness,  convenience,  > 
and  a  tender  compliance  with  the  necessities  ' 
and  frailties  of  human  nature.  | 

The  weakness  of  some  tempers  perform 
upon  them  the  very  same  effects  that  fasting  | 
works  upon  others ;  and  therefore  those  seve-  j 
rities,  which  in  others  would  be  only  an 
abridgment  of  their  luxury,  would  in  them 
be  an  intrenchment  upon  their  being  ;  and 
not  only  cut  short  their  pleasure,  but  their 
very  existence. 

As  soon  as  Jesus  Christ  had  raised  one  I 
from  the  dead,  we  read  that    he  commanded  j 
something  to  be  given  her  to  eat,"  ^Mark,  v.  I 
43 ;)  and,  I  am  confident,  the  seventy  of  no 
institution  could  have  induced  him,  at  that 
time,  to  have  bid  her  fast ;  unless  he  only 
raised  her  from  the  state  of  death,  that  he 
might  send  her  to  it  again. 

The  height  of  prudence  is,  in  all  precepts,  < 
laws,  and  institutions,  to  distinguish  persons,  i 
times,  and  occasions,  and  accordingly  to  dis-  \ 
criminate  the  obligation  ;  and  upon  the  same 
exigence  of  justice  to  dispense  with  it  in  some, 
upon  which  it  confirms  it  in  others.  And 
prudence  is  but  one  part  of  Christianitj, 
which  takes  in  all  moral  virtues  with  advan- 
tage and  addition  ;  and  what  is  absurd  in  the  ! 
sanctions  of  right  reason,  will  never  be  war- 
ranted  by  the  rules  of  religion.  Wherefore, 
as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  shall  comprise  all  \ 
in  this  one  word  :  let  the  observation  of  this 
solemn  time  be  so  strict,  as  not  to  bend  to  any  - 
man's  luxury  ;  so  dispensable,  as  not  to  grate  I 
upon  hb  inmmity.  | 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  general  head 
proposed  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject ; 
which  is  to  shew,  what  are  the  Qualifications 
that  must  render  this  duty  of  fasting;  both 
acceptable  to  God,  and  efficacious  to  this  great 
purpose. 

To  give  men  a  rieht  information  concerning 
which,  I  think  to  be  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment ;  as  perceiving  that  men  egr^ously 
abuse  themselves  in  the  practice  of  this  duty, 
spoiling  it  with  strange  apprehensions,  and 
loading  it  with  many  foreign  and  preterna- 
tural strictnesses,  for  which  they  will  one  day 
receive  but  small  thanks,  either  from  God 
or  from  themselves.  The  truth  is,  the  sum 
of  all  their  miscarriages  about  it  seems  to 
lie  in  this,  that  they  depress  it  into  a  bodily 
exercise  ;  which  the  apostle  affirms  *'  to  profit 
little  while  they  acquiesce  barely  in  this, 
that  they  have  fasted  so  long  or  so  often  ;  not 
at  all  considering  in  what  manner  or  to  what 
end  :  whereas,  indeed,  the  former  is  but  the 
mere  bulk  and  rude  draught  of  this  duty  ;  and 
these  latter  only  stamp  it  divine,  and  make  it 
spiritual.  \ 

Wherefore  I  shall  lay  down  four  conditions  ! 
or  properties,  without  a  joint  concurrence  of  ' 
all  which,  this  duty  of  fasting  can  neither  be 
pleasing  to  God,  nor  effectual  to  dispossess  the  |  j 
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uiiclcau  spirit,  in  the  mortification  of  any 
strong  corruption. 

Ist,  The  first  is,  that  it  is  to  be  used,  not  as 
a  duty  either  necessary  or  valuable  for  itself, 
but  only  as  an  instrument.  There  are  some 
duties  that  carry  in  them  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  as  beinff  founded  upon  the  necessary 
relation  that  the  creature  bears  towards  God, 
in  respect  of  its  being  created  by  him,  and  its 
depending  upon  him  ;  as  also  upon  the  rela- 
tion that  one  creature  bears  towards  another, 
arising  from  their  natural  equality  and  cogna- 
tion. 

Of  the  first  sort  are  our  loving  God,  adoring 
him,  adhering  to  him,  with  the  utmost  exer- 
tion of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  demeaning  ourselves  with  that  humility 
and  prostRition  of  spirit,  that  becomes  poor 
shadows  before  self-sufficiency,  weakness  be- 
fore omnipotence ;  a  creature  of  yesterday, 
and  but  for  a  day,  before  him  who  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,"  In  short,  as  it 
becomes  a  man.  to  behave  himself  towards 
that  divine  power,  from  the  arbitrary  dispo- 
sals of  whose  pleasure  he  first  received  nis 
breath,  and  stilt  holds  his  being. 

Of  the  second  sort  are  all  the  duties  we  owe 
to  our  neighbour,  in  the  rank  and  condition 
our  creation  has  placed  us.  As,  that  we  b^r 
a  benign  affection  towards  him ;  entertain  a 
concernment  for  him  ;  upon  all  occasions 
advance  his  good  and  emolument ;  by  no 
means  intrench  upon  his  happiness,  by  de- 
frauding, slandering,  defiling,  or  any  ways 
circumventing  those,  whom  God  has  joined 
with  us  in  the  society  and  common  ligaments 
of  nature  and  humanity. 

Now  all  these  actions,  with  their  respective 
branches  and  farther  improvements,  are  in- 
dispensably requisite,  as  parts  of  God's  image 
in  us ;  and  without  which  the  decorum  and 
offices  of  that  station  which  every  man  holds 
both  towards  God  and  his  fellow- creatures, 
cannot  be  sustained. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  principal  duties, 
and  chief  pillars  of  morality  ;  and  whatever 
becomes  necessary  over  and  above  these,  it  is 
so  only  by  way  of  supply  and  assistance,  as 
helps  and  arts  to  promote  the  soul's  progress 
in  these  grand  instances  of  duty. 

For  we  must  observe,  that  there  is  not  only 
iu  the  mind  of  man  an  ingenite  sense  of  turpe 
and  honestum,  that  constantly  inclines  him  to 
the  practice  of  such  virtuous  actions,  but  also 
a  strong  inclination  of  appetite,  that,  like  a 
eonstant  remoro,  stops  and  impedes  the  vir- 
tuous principle ;  and  withal,  like  a  bias, 
sways  and  carries  him  to  what  is  vicious  and 
irrmilar. 

U^n  this  ground  it  is,  that,  to  quicken  the 
soul  in  a  course  of  virtue,  we  must  removere 
prokibeM,  and  weaken  the  contrary  principle 
of  the  sensitive  appetite,  which  clogs  and  op- 
pfeves  the  other  in  all  its  due  operations. 


Now,  since  the  seat  of  this  appetite  is  the 
body,  according  to  the  various  disposition  of 
which,  that  becomes  either  lively  or  faint  in 
its  workinp;s,  it  follows,  that  we  must  lay 
siege  to  this,  and  begin  the  assault  here,  as 
that  great  apostle  and  artist  in  the  ways  of 
holiness  did  before  us,  (1  Cor.  ix.  27,)  I  keep 
under  my  body,  lest,  having  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  become  a  cast-away." 
How  this  can  bo  effected  surer  and  better 
tlian  by  fasting,  not  only  Christianity,  but 
reason  itself  is  yet  to  seek.  It  is  this  that 
curbs  nature,  circumscribes  appetite,  restrains 
the  gaiety  and  exorbitance  ot  desire,  stops  the 
career  of  luxury,  by  taking  off  its  wheels. 

He,  whose  nature  is  reduced  and  kept  low 
by  the  disciplines  of  religion,  is  neither  a  slaye 
to  the  suggestions  of  lust,  pride,  or  idleness  *  I 
their  innate  fuel  is  extin|;uished  ;  and  so  all  | 
their  proposals  easily  vanish,  finding  nothing 
to  fasten  upon.   They  are  so  far  from  being 
victorious,  that  to  such  an  one  the^p*  are  scarce 
troublesome.   He  is  so  far  from  being  subject  i 
to  their  tyrannj,  that  he  is  not  so  much  as 
vexed  with  their  importunity.  j 

Now,  by  all  that  has  been  said  it  appears, 
that  fasting  is  required,  not  as  a  virtu^  but  ' 
as  a  help  to  virtue  ;  and  that,  by  controlling  i 
its  hiuderance,  removing  its  impediment^ 
subduing  the  emulations  of  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple,  and  so  enabling  it  to  act  with  freedom,  i 

Otherwise,  were  there  |no  reluetancy  Arom 
the  inferior  appetites  against  a  virtuous  and  a 
pious  course,  these  arts  and  stratagems  acainst  I 
the  flesh  would  be  superfluous,  and  we  snould  - 
have  no  more  need  of  fasting,  than  the  angels  > 
or  the  blessed  spirits  have  of  eating.  Could 
the  mariner  sail  with  as  much  ease  and  safety 
iu  a  storm,  as  he  does  in  a  calm,  he  would 
never  empty  or  unlade  his  vessel. 

Would  a  full,  luxuriant  body  subserve  the 
ends  and  execute  the  oommancb  of  the  spirit, 
with  as  much  readiness  and  agility  as  one 
that  is  disciplined  to  such  compliances  with 
hunger  and  hardship  ;  God,  who  takes  no  de- 
light to  afflict  the  children  of  men,  you  may 
be  sure,  would  not  command  us  to  afflict  our- 
selves ;  certainly  no  abstinence  would  be  then 
more  our  duty,  than  to  abstain  from  fasting. 

For  is  there  any  excellency  in  the  thing 
itself  to  commend  it  to  God?  Does  fasting 
perfume  our  siffhs,  or  add  a  fragrancy  to  our 
prayers?  Are  the  jejunia  sabUUariorum  Bacri- 
fices  of  so  sweet  a  savour  to  the  Almighty, 
that  the  offerings  of  justice,  piety,  and  mercy, 
would  be  nothing  valued  by  him,  without  the 
mixture  of  such  incense  ? 

Nay,  let  me  add  this  one  consideration,  that 
fasting,  as  such,  considered  barely  in  itself,  is 
so  far  from  being  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of 
God,  that  it  is  indeed  an  evil ;  not  morally,  I 
confess,  but  naturally  ;  for  whatsoever  grieves 
or  afflicts  nature  is  an  evil  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently fasting,  being  such  an  one,  would 
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never  be  allowed,  much  less  commanded  by 
God,  if  it  were  not  sanctified  by  its  subser- 
viency to  a  moral  good. 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon,  that  fast- 
ing is  neither  commanded,  nor  to  be  used,  but 
paerely  as  a  spiritual  instrument  And  since 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  instruments  to  receive 
their  value  and  worth  from  their  fitness  to 
produce  those  effects  to  which  they  are  de- 
signed, I  l)elieve  it  would  be  no  hard  matter 
to  unravel  and  run  through  most  of  the  pom- 
pous austerities  and  fastings  of  many  religious 
operators  and  splendid  justiciaries. 

Some  of  which  neither  know  nor  design 
any  other  religion  in  this  duty,  but  only  that 
at  such  and  such  a  time  they  forbore  flesh, 
and  made  their  meal  of  fish,  which  perha]3S 
also  thev  loved  better.  This,  they  think,  is 
a  notable  pieoe  of  service  to  God ;  and  so 
they  rise  from  the  table  with  their  blind,  be- 
sotted consciences  as  much  applauding  them, 
as  if  they  had  rose  from  a  well  performed 
prayer. 

But  may  I  not  say  to  such  an  one,  Thou 
hypocrite!  does  God  receive  any  honour  at 
all  from  this  ?  or  docs  it  at  all  discriminate 
thee  from  the  epicure  in  his  account,  or  in  the 
final  sentence  that  he  shall  pass  upon  both 
hereafter  ?  May  not  he  that  eats  fish  and  he 
that  eats  flesh  go  to  the  same  place  of  damna- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fish  and  flesh  that  they  eat 
be  served  up  to  the  same  table  ? 

Is  there  any  spiritual  design  carried  on  in 
this  abstinence?  Is  the  ruin  of  any  vice 
drove  at ;  the  working  of  any  corruption 
undermined  and  defeated  by  this  means? 
These  are  the  things  that  God  looks  at  and 
requires,  and  which  the  very  nature  of  the 
duty  suggests ;  and  without  which  it  is  but 
the  carcass  of  a  duty ;  dead  and  noisome ; 
detestable  before  God,  and  irrational  in  itself. 

2dly,  The  second  condition  of  a  religious 
fi&st  is,  that  it  be  done  with  a  hearty  detesta- 
tion of  the  body  of  sin,  for  the  weakening  of 
which  it  is  designed.  Whosoever  duly  under- 
takes a  fast,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  duty  is 
actually  engaged  in  a  war  aeainst  his  S!n  ; 
and  who  ever  fought  valiantly  against  him 
whom  he  did  not  first  hate  heartily  ? 

If  we  have  not  first  wrought  our  minds  to 
a  settled  dislike  and  a  bitter  disgust  of  sin  as 
our  mortal  enemy,  all  our  attempts  against  it 
will  be  faint  and  heartless,  our  mortifications 
treacherous,  atid  our  fastings  frustrancous ; 
much  like  David's  sending  an  army  against 
Absalom,  with  a  de>ign  to  save  him,  and  to 
deal  with  him  gently. 

It  will  be  only  an  alarm  to  sin  to  put  itself 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  to  retreat  farther 
into  the  soul,  and  there  to  rally  together  its 
strengths,  and  to  secure  itself  by  a  firmer 
possession. 

It  is  niost  certain,  that  in  the  same  degree 
that  sin  is  amiable  to  us,  our  fiiist  is  odious  to 


God,  and  looked  upon  by  him  only  as  a  more 
solemn  mockery  and  religious  provocation. 

It  is  not  a  mournful  expression,  a  solemn 
dress,  or  a  thin  table,  that  God  so  much  re- 
gards. It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  stomach,  | 
that  he  would  have  empty  ;  and  therefore,  if  ; 
a  man  carries  a  luxurious  soul  in  a  pining  . 
body,  or  the  aspiring  mind  of  a  Lucifer  in  the  ' 
hanging  head  of  a  bulrush,  he  fasts  only  to  j 
upbraid  his  Maker,  and  to  disgrace  his  reli-  j 

gion,  and  to  heighten  his  final  reckoning,  till 
e  becomes  ten  times  more  the  son  of  perdi-  '■ 
tion,  than  those  who  own  their  inward  love  | 
of  sin,  by  the  open,  undissembled  enmities  of 
a  suitable  behaviour. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  nor  take  an 
estimate  of  our  duty  by  fahe  measures  and 
fallacious  judgments.  He  that  obeys  the  in- 
junctions of  the  church,  that  executes  npon 
himself  the  afflicting  rigours  of  external  abiti- 
nenees,  he  does  well;  but  he  has  not  therefore 
done  all.  Let  him  not  count  himself  to  have 
fiisted  to  any  purpose,  if  by  it  he  has  not  got 
ground  of  nis  corruption,  in  some  measure 
supplanted  his  sin,  and  estranged  his  affec- 
tions from  the  beloved  embraces  of  sinful 
objects. 

But  if,  after  all  these  spiritual  arts  and 
severities,  the  love  of  sin  continues  yet  active 
and  entire,  let  him  assure  himself,  that  his 
fasting  will  have  no  other  effect  upon  him, 
than  to  send  him  back  to  the  repeated  prac- 
tice of  what  he  loves  with  a  fiercer  and  a 
keener  appetite.  The  vicissitudes  of  restraint 
will  only  endear  the  returns  of  the  enjoyment, 
and  draw  forth  the  desires  with  a  quicker  and 
more  inflamed  inclination. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  manage  this  duty 
to  his  grvat  and  spiritual  advantage,  let  him 
draw  his  eye  from  his  table,  and  turn  it  unto 
his  soul ;  let  him  overlook  the  spare  furniture 
of  one,  and  see  whether  there  be  not  large 
provision  laid  up  for  lust  in  the  other.  Does 
ne  find  any  vile,  unniortified  desire  in  his 
heart  ?  let  him  extinguish  it ;  any  sin  in  his 
hands  ?  let  him  remove  it ;  any  blot  upon  his 
conscience  ?  let  him  wash  it  out  in  the  great 
laver  of  souls,  the  blood  of  Christy  conveyed 
to  him  by  a  true  repentance.  I 

But  if  these  things  are  not  the  matter  of  his  I 
care,  if  he  only  forbears  his  meaty  and  not  his  : 
sin,  let  such  an  one  know,  that  the  beasts  of  , 
Nineveh  kept  as  good  a  fast  as  he.  i 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  love  of  sin  cherished 
in  the  heart  makes  fasting  not  only  an  im-  , 
pious,  but  also  an  unseemly  practice.    A  ! 
man's  behaviour  contradicts  his  designs  ;  the 
duty  does  not  sit  well  upon  him  ;  it  neither  ' 
suits  nor  squares  with  his  condition.     In  | 
short,  it  is  as  improper  and  absurd  to  come  to 
a  fast  with  a  foul  heart,  as  to  a  feast  with  foul 
hands. 

8dly,  The  third  condition  of  a  duly  qualified 
fast  is,  that  it  be  quickened  and  enlivened 
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with  prayer.  The  truth  is,  one  of  the  great- 
est designs  of  this  duty  is,  to  be  an  opportunity 
of  prayer,  which  is  never  performed  with 

f[reatcr  fervency,  activity  of  spirit,  and  rest- 
essncss  of  importunity,  than  wlien  nature  is 
abridged,  the  numours  of  the  body  low,  and 
conse(}uently  the  avocations  that  it  suggests  to 
the  mind  small  and  conquerable. 

Prayer  is  a  duty  running  through  all  the 
periods  and  offices  of  our  lives,  but  the  days  of 
fasting  are  properly  the  time  of  its  solemnity. 
They  arc  (as  I  may  so  say)  the  festivals  of 
devotion.  Prayer,  joined  with  fasting,  is  like 
*'an  apple  of  gold  set  off  with  a  picture  of 
silver.  Now  we  have  it  at  its  b^t  advan- 
tage ;  it  shines  bright,  and  it  flames  pure,  like 
fire  without  the  encumbrances  of  smoke,  or 
the  allay  of  contrary  blasts. 

And  in  the  management  of  so  great  a  duty, 
to  be  silent  and  obstinate,  to  have  no  petition 
to  prefer,  what  is  it  but  to  transact  the  whole 
religion  of  the  fast  with  our  teeth  ?  With  a 
temper  inferior  to  the  ox  and  the  brute  ani- 
mals, who  low  in  their  hunger,  and  speak 
aloud  their  wants  to  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

Nay,  the  very  reason  of  a  fast  seems  to  re- 
quire the  society  of  prayer,  for  it  must  needs 
be  undertook  either  tor  the  procuring  of  some 
good,  or  the  deprecation  of  some  evil;  and  is 
there  any  way  appointed  either  by  God  or 
nature,  to  represent  the  wants  and  grievances 
of  our  condition  to  heaven  but  by  petition? 
by  the  solicitations  of  prayer,  a  duty  whose 
strange  and  never-failing  successes  in  all  its 
holy  contests  with  the  Almighty  have  ren- 
dered it  not  only  acceptable,  but  also  in- 
rincible  ? 

And,  to  add  example  to  reason,  what  saint 
almost  do  we  find  in  scripture,  whoso  prayers 
did  not  attend  their  fasts  ?  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  David  and  Daniel,  took  this  course : 
and,  doubtless,  while  "David's  knees  were 
weaJc  through  fasting,"  as  he  expresses  it  in 
Psalm  cix.  24,  they  were  also  employed  in 
kneeling. 

One  would  think,  that  in  this  performance 
the  actings  of  grace  might  imitate  the  work- 
ings of  nature;  for  is  there  any  thing  so 
proper  to  hunger  as  craving,  or  to  a  fast  as 
tapplication  ? 

But  where  I  enforce  the  conjunction  of 
prayer  with  fasting,  people  must  not  think, 
that  by  prayer  is  meant  a  formal,  customary 
attendance  upon  the  offices  of  the  church, 
undertook  only  out  of  a  sordid  fear  of  the  eye 
of  nian,  and  then  performed  with  weariness 
and  irreverence,  with  seldom  access,  and  more 
■eldom  devotion  ;  of  the  duties  of  which  per- 
sons I  ma^r  say  this,  that  if  filth  could  be 
defiled,  their  prayers  would  defile  their  fast- 
ing^ and  their  fastings  their  prayers  ;  so  that 
the  joining  of  one  to  the  other  would  be  no- 
thing else,  thsm  the  offering  up  of  carrion 
with  the  fumes  and  incense  of  a  dunghill. 


4thly,  The  fourth  condition  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious fast  is,  that  it  bo  attended  with  alma 
and  works  of  charity.    Amongst  our  other 
emptinesses,  the  evacuation  of  the  purse  is 
proper  to  this  solemnity :  and  he  that  inflicts  | 
a  thorough  penance  upon  this,  stops  the  foun-  I 
tain  of  luxury,  and  the  opportunities  of  ex-  i 
travagance.  ! 

Charity  is  the  grand  'seasona^  of  every  | 
Christian  duty :  it  gives  it  a  gloss  in  the  sight 
of  Grod,  and  a  value  in  the  sense  of  men  ;  | 
and  he  fasts  properly,  whose  fast  is  the  poor 
man*s  feast ;  whose  abstinence  is  another's  i 
abundance. 

In  Isaiah,  Iviii,  4,  6,  6,  God  roundly  tells 
his  people  what  was  truly  a  fast,  and  what 
was  no  fast  in  his  esteem  :  not  to  abstain  from  , 
bread,  "  but  to  deal  it  to  the  hungry  ;**  this  is 
properly  to  fast :  not  to  wrap  ourselves  in  ; 
sackcloth,  but  to  "  cover  and  clothe  our  naked 
brother  ;"  this  is  to  be  humbled.  | 

To  what  purpose  did  the  Pharisees  fast  twice 
a-week,  when  they  stayed  their  stomachs  with  • 
devouring  widows*  houses  ?  solemnizing  all 
their  humiliations  with  the  poor  man's  groans 
and  the  orphan's  tears  ?    To  what  spiritual  , 
intent  did  our  zealots  so  much  exercise  them-  j 
selves  in  this  duty,  when,  as  the  prophet's 
expression  is  in  the  same  58th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  "  they  fasted  for  violence,  and  to  fight  . 
with  the  fist  of  oppression,"  only  that  they  | 
might  plunder  and  pillaee  with  success  ;  that  | 
they  might  make  poor  for  others  to  relieve,  ■ 
and  so  provide  objects  for  other  men's  charity,  I 
instead  of  exercising  their  own  ? 

But  if  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  | 
may  have  any  weight  with  us  to  determine  | 
our  practice,  we  shall  find,  that  works  of 
charity  were  always  looked  upon  as  a  proper  ; 
appendage,  if  not  also  an  integral  part  of  | 
this  duty.   In  the  same  place  that  we  read  of 
Cornelius's  fasting,  we  find  it  ushered  in  with 
its  two  great  supporters,  prayers  and  alms. 

And  the  truth  is,  if  we  may  compare  these 
two  together,  alms  have  so  much  the  pre- 
eminence above  prayer,  that  one  is  a  begging  i 
of  God,  the  other  is  a  lending  to  him.  | 

I  have  now  assigned  those  conditions  that  1 
I  think  are  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
render  our  fastings  effectual  to  this  great  end 
of  dispossessing  and  throwing  out  the  evil 
spirit. 

I  confess  I  have  not  mentioned  the  popish 
austerities  of  whippings,  pilgrimages,  and 
going  barefoot,  with  twenty  other  such  tricks 
(for  they  are  no  better)  which  they  prescribe 
and  use  upon  these  solemnities. 

For  if  they  were  indeed  of  such  soverei^ 
force  to  help  the  soul  in  the  practices  of  vir- 
tue, what  IS  the  reason  that  the  Scripture 
affords  us  not  one  instance  of  any  saint  that 
ever  took  this  course?  The  Pharisees  indeed 
disfigured  and  mangled  themselves,  and  treated 
their  bodies  much  after  the  same  manner,  till 
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they  made  themselyes  more  defonned  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  than  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Other  examples  besides  these  I  know  none ; 
neither  will  reason  supply  the  defects  of  tradi- 
tion, or  afford  any  solid  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  evil  spirit  may  be  drove  out  of  the 
soul,  as  the  money-changers  were  out  of  the 
temple  with  whips  and  scourges.  The  Devil 
does  not  always  go,  when  such  weapons 
drive. 

Those,  indeed,  whose  religion  lies  no  deeper 
than  their  skin,  may  whip  themselves  holy, 
and  owe  their  progress  in  virtue  to  the  slash 
and  the  whip-cord  :  but  surely  there  are  none, 
who  have  not  enslaved  their  intellectuals  by 
an  implicit  faith,  and  tamelv  resigned  them- 
selves first  to  be  deceived,  and  then  to  be  ruled 
by  impostors,  who  do  not  look  upon  all  these 
carnal  assistances  of  the  spirit,  as  no  better 
than  the  mortifications  of  the  galleys,  or  the 
devotions  of  the  whipping-post. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  gene- 
ral head,  which  is,  to  shew  how  this  duty  of 
fasting  comes  to  have  such  a  peculiar  influence 
in  dispossessing  the  evil  spirit,  and  subduing 
our  corruptions. 

And  here,  first,  by  way  of  denial,  we  must 
observe,  that  it  does  not  effect  this  work  upon 
the  soul,  — 

1st,  Either,  first,  by  any  causal  force  natu- 
rally inherent  in  itself ;  for  if  it  did,  fasting 
would  certainly  and  constantly  have  this  effect 
upon  every  man  that  used  it ;  the  contrary  of 
which  is  undeniably  manifest  from  experience. 
For  how  many  thousands,  after  all  these 
abridgments,  find  their  comiptions  recoil  upon 
them  with  as  great  a  force  and  fury  as  ever, 
their  sinful  appetites  being  not  at  all  abated, 
but  rather  exasperated  and  renewed  1  Which 
shews  that  the  bare  performance  is  in  itself 
but  a  weak,  inactive  thing,  and  effects  nothing 
but  in  the  virtue  of  a  superior  power,  which 
sometimes  cooperates  witn,  sometimes  deserts 
the  exercise  of  this  duty. 

2dly,  Neither,  secondly,  does  fasting  effect 
this  great  change  upon  us  by  way  of  merit,  as 
procuring  and  enga^ine  the  help  of  that  grace 
that  does  effect  it :  for  besides  that,  it  is  upon 
irrefragable  grounds  of  reason  evident,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  created  nature  to  merit 
any  thing  from  God  by  way  of  reward.  So 
there  is  over  and  above  a  peculiar  poorness 
and  vileness  in  this  action,  that  degrades  it  to 
infinite  distances  and  disproportions  from 
being  able  to  challenge,  at  the  nands  of  God, 
the  aispensations  of  that  grace  upon  which  so 
much  depends  the  weight  and  moments  of 
eternal  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  to  shew  posi- 
tively from  whence  this  duty  derives  this 
great  virtue : 

Ist,  It  receives  it  from  divine  institution. 
Whatsoever  God  ordains  by  his  word,  he 
usually  owns  by  his  assistance  ;  and  therefore, 


in  every  thing  made  a  duty  by  his  ooromaDd,  i 
if  we  bring  but  endeavour,  he  will  undertake 
for  the  success.  It  is  the  concernment  of  his 
honour,  to  make  his  ordinances  considerable  ; 
and  this  is  done  by  making  them  conduits 
and  conveyances  of  such  a  power,  as  may  ad- 
vance them  above  themselves  to  be  instra- 
mental  to  great  and  spiritual  purposes. 

Thus,  when  Moses  fetched  water  out  of  the 
rock  with  a  stroke  of  his  rod,  we  are  not  to  ' 
imagine  that  the  rod  did  it  by  any  force 
inherent  in  itself ;  but  God  having  appointed  ' 
it  for  such  a  work,  was  pleased  to  attend  it 
with  a  miraculous  effect,  and  so  to  credit  his 
institution  with  the  exercise  of  his  omnipo-  ' 
tence. 

2dly,  Fasting  comes  to  be  effectual  to  dis- 
possess the  evil  spirit,  by  being  a  direct  defi- 
ance to  that  disposition  of  body  and  mind 
upon  which  especially  he  works. 

Ist,  For  the  body.  The  Devil  never  finds 
it  so  pliable  to  his  motions,  so  instrumental  to 
his  designs,  as  when  it  is  pampered  and 
luxuriant.  It  is  then  like  a  strong  liquor,  it 
receives  the  infusions  of  poison  more  inti- 
mately and  deeply,  and  diffuses  the  same  with 
stronger  and  more  insinuating  communica- 
tions. 

But  a  bod^  subdued  with  abstinence,  it  is  to 
the  evil  spirit  like  an  unfurnished  house  ;  and 
then  we  know,  that  though  there  is  no  vio- 
lence used  to  drive  out  an  inhabitant,  yet  bad 
accommodations  will  make  him  dislod^. 

2dly,  For  the  mind.  This  is  a  smgular 
corrective  of  that  pride  and  garishness  of 
temper,  that  renders  it  impatient  of  the 
sobneties  of  virtue ;  but  open  to  all  the  wild 
suggestions  of  fancy,  and  the  impressions  of 
▼ice. 

Now,  I  say,  fasting  gives  a  wound  to  this 
disposition  in  a  double  respect : 

1st,  That  it  is  a  notable  act  of  self-revenge ; 
and  self  is  the  only  lawful  object  of  revenge. 
Paul  reckons  this  amongst  the  heroic  perform- 
ances of  an  extraordinary  repentance  :  (2  Cor. 
vii.  11,)  What  care,  what  zeal  has  it  wrought, 
nay  what  revenge  ?" 

A  man  by  this  does  as  it  were  retaliate  an 
evil  to  the  author,  and  by  defrauding  himself, 
he  does  fallere  fallentem,  which  certainly  is  a 
pious  fraud.  It  speaks  a  man  hueely  in 
earnest,  and  intent  upon  the  work  of  morti- 
fication :  for  of  all  things  in  the  world,  revenue 
is  never  in  jest ;  but  in  returning  an  evil,  it  ' 
always  repays  the  principal  with  interest  and  i 
advantage.  | 

2dly,  Fasting  corrects  and  brings  down  this  i 
ill  temper  of  mind,  by  being  an  act  of  self-  ' 
abasement  and  prostration.   A  man  by  this 
in  a  manner  awards  upon  himself  the  very 
judgments  which  he  deprecates.    He  acknow- 
ledges a  forfeit  of  all  God*8  creatures,  and  • 
therefore  he  neither  touches  nor  tastes,  lest  in 
every  morsel  he  should  thieve  and  usurp: 
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being  by  sin,  as  it  were,  an  outlaw  to  the 
common  issues  of  Providence. 

Now  the  end  of  God*s  judgments  is  not  so 
much  to  revctigo  as  to  convince,  and  to  lay  a 
man  low  in  the  apprehensions  of  his  own 
wretchedness.  Wherefore,  if  a  man  thus 
judges  himself,  and  not  only  kisses  the  rod, 
but  also  inflicts  it  with  his  own  hand,  he  by 
this  takes  the  work  out  of  God's,  and  makes 
an  affliction  superfluous,  by  anticipating  its 
effect. 

Much  more  might  be  spoke  of  this  subject ; 
but  when  we  have  took  all  these  courses  to 
eject  the  evil  spirit,  we  must  still  remember, 
that  it  is  to  be  the  work  of  Goil  himself, 
whom  the  blesserl  spirits  adore,  and  whom  the 
evil  obey. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

PART  I. 

"  Repent ;  or  I  wfl]  come  unto  thee  quieUy,  Mid  fight  agalnat 
them  with  the  iword  of  mj  mouth.**—  Ret.  U.  16. 

Rktlectino  upon  those  many  and  strange 
methods  by  which  sin  prevails  upon  man's 
will,  collected  from  an  ordinary  experience 
and  survey  of  the  practices  of  the  world,  com- 
pared with  the  infallible  verdict  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  amon^t  the  rest,  of  that 
fignal  place  in  Deut.xxix.  19,  which  presents 
to  us  one  blessing  himself,  and  saying,  I  shall 
have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imaginations 
of  my  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to  thirst :" 
I  have,  upon  such  reflections,  not  without 
tome  amazement,  considered  what  should  be 
the  ground  upon  which  rational,  discerning 
men  can  satisfy  and  speak  peace  to  their 
eonsciences  in  the  very  career  of  those  sins, 
the  commission  of  which,  even  by  the  confes- 
sion of  those  that  commit  them,  leads  to 
aasnred  perdition. 

As  for  that  peace  that  springs  from  a  refined, 
well-contrived  hypocrisy,  that  is  wholly  of 
another  nature;  for  where  there  is  some 
restraint  of  sin  coloured  over  with  some 
superficial  varnish  of  duty,  considering  the 
weakness  of  man's  understanding,  and  the 
treacherjr  of  his  will,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
a  peace  is  easiljr  attainable ;  nay,  that  it  is 
Tery  hardly  avoidable.  But  here,  where  sin 
is  let  loose  to  its  full,  uncontrolled  course,  so 
that  men  lie  and  wallow  in  a  free  and  palpable 
perpetration  of  it^  even  arising  to  the  height 
of  this  expression,    to  add  drunkenness  to 


thirst ;"  that  is,  as  some  expound  it,  the 
outward  commission  of  sin  to  the  inward 
desire;  or  as  others,  a  perpetual,  continued 
glut  and  surfeit  in  sin.  As  the  abused  satis- 
faction of  thirst  causes  drunkenness,  and 
dmnkenness  again  provokes  thirst,  men  never 
more  liberally  call  for  their  cups,  than  when 
they  have  too  liberally  taken  them  already. 

I  say,  that  any  one  should  find  peace  in 
such  a  course,  this  seems  prodigious,  and,  did 
not  Scripture  and  experience  overrule  the 
disputes  of  reason,  almost  incredible.  But 
since  there  is  no  human  action  or  course 
without  some  cause,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
inquire  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this.  And 
one  would  think,  that  the  cause  that  any 
man  can  be  jocund  and  fully  satisfied  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  known  sins,  must  of  necessity 
be  one  of  these  three  : 

1st,  That  he  is  ignorant  of  the  curse  that 
attends  his  sin  ;  and  so  no  wonder,  if  blind- 
ness produces  boldness:  for  he  that  is  blind 
may  not  only  accidentally  fall,  but  soberly  go 
into  the  ditch.  But  this  cannot  be  here  the 
cause  ;  for  he  that  thus  blesses  himself,  is  said 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  to  do  so,  after 
he  had  heard  the  "  words  of  this  curse.'*  A 
curse  plain  enough  and  large  enough  filling 
all  the  foregoing  chapter,  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  Bible.  So  that  if  terror  set  home  with 
evidence,  or  evidence  edged  with  terror,  could 
convince,  iffnorance  was  here  unpleadable. 
The  broad  light  of  the  word  beat  full  in  his 
face,  the  discovery  was  clear,  and  the  convic- 
tion unavoidable;  and  therefore  ignorance 
could  not  be  the  cause. 

2dly,  A  second  cause  might  be  unbelief:  he 
might  know  the  curse,  and  yet  not  believe  it ; 
and  so,  not  being  believed,  it  could  not  con- 
trol his  comforts.  For  though  apprehension 
brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  yet  it  is  belief 
only  that  lets  it  in.  But  neither  can  this  be 
always  the  cause :  for  certainly,  no  man  is  so 
improved  in  sin,  as  to  transcend  the  Devil, 
who,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  stands  "  confirma- 
tus  in  summa  malitia :"  and  yet  he  believes, 
and  that  even  to  trembling.  He  knows  and 
believes  that  he  shall  be  tormented  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  very  least  tittle  and  jot 
of  all  God's  threatenings,  and  yet  ho  sins 
with  a  most  resolved,  implacable  purpose ; 
nay,  he  therefore  sins,  because  he  knows  and 
believes  it.  Wherefore  audacious  sinning  is 
not  always  founded  upon  infidelity. 

ddly.  But  thirdly,  though  he  knows  and 
believes  the  curse,  yet  perhaps  he  relaxes 
nothine  of  his  sin,  because  he  resolves  to  bear 
it ;  and  has  wrought  himself  into  that  hardi- 
ness and  courage,  as  to  think  that  he  can 
weather  out  the  storms  of  God's  wrath,  and 
stand  the  shock  of  eternal  vengeance;  and, 
like  Scsevola,  with  the  same  hand  and  sturdi- 
ness  endure  the  flame  with  which  ho  com- 
mitted the  sin. 
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But,  alas !  where  lives  that  roan  that  can 
thus  reason,  either  sober  or  in  his  wits  ?  The 
principles  of  our  nature  will  not  bear  it. 
Belshazzar  had  as  much  of  power,  and  of 
drink  withal,  to  raise  him  to  bid  defiance  to 
€rod,  as  any  ruffian  under  heaven  ;  and  yet 
when  God,  as  it  were,  lift  but  up  his  finger 
against  hira,  how  poorlj'  did  he  crouch  and 
shiver!  how  did  his  joints  loose,  and  his 
knees  knock  together!  So  that  if  he  felt 
God's  hand  so  intolerable  when  it  did  but 
write,  what  would  he  find  it  when  it  should 
inflict  the  sentence !  And  therefore  neither 
can  this  be  the  reason. 

But  now,  if  men  both  apprehend  the  curse, 
and  believe  the  truth  of  it,  and  withal  confess 
their  utter  inability  to  contest  with  it ;  what 
can  be  the  reason  that  any  man  can,  with  a 
contented  mind  and  a  daring  hand,  proceed 
In  such  a  strain  of  rebellion  ;  believing,  and 
yet  despising  the  curse,  fearing  its  weight, 
and  yet  defying  the  event  ?  Why,  the  reason, 
I  conceive,  in  short,  is  a  presuming  confidence 
of  a  future  repentance. 

This  is  the  great  mysterious  engine  of  sin, 
that  turns  about  the  world,  that  reconciles  all 
the  contradictions  of  interest  and  religion, 
that  solves  all  doubts,  cuts  off  all  demurs,  that 
can  assure  a  Balaam  he  shall  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,"  though  he  lives  upon  "  the 
wages  of  iniquity."  It  is  this  only  that  pre- 
sents sin  in  some  respect  rational ;  that  can 
make  even  conscience  itself  sign  and  seal  the 
petitions  of  the  basest  appetite.  In  short,  it 
works  wonders  ;  it  unites  the  joys  of  heaven 
and  the  pleasures  of  sin  ;  the  ])romises  of  God 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Devil. 

I  shall  not  enforce  this  by  any  other  pro- 
bation, but  by  appealing  to  every  man's  own 
conscience  ;  sending  him  to  reflect  upon  him- 
self, and  to  consider  the  temper  of  his  spirit, 
the  inward  reasonings  and  debates  or  his 
mind,  when  he  is  allured  to  do  any  thing,  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  which  he  stands  clearly 
convinced,  whether  he  is  not  drawn  forth  to 
the  actual  commission  of  it  by  presuming 
upon  impunity,  through  the  interposals  of  an 
after  repentance. 

For  if  conscience  startles  and  flies  back,  and 
dreads  the  apple  of  the  tcmptition,  because 
God's  word  is  peremptory,  "  He  that  eats 
shall  die future  repentance  stands  forth  and 
supplies  the  room,  and  retorts  the  answer  of 
the  Devil,  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die nay, 
thou  mayest  repent,  and  surely  live.  So  that 
repentance  being  now  stamped  as  current  as 
perfect  obedience,  this  argument  is  heightened 
much  beyond  what  that  of  the  Devil  was 
then  capable  of :  because  indefinitely,  without 
any  restriction  of  time  or  person,  God's  pro- 
mise of  life  to  the  penitent  stands  clear  and 
irreversible. 

Now  what  can  speak  more  home  and  full 
to  a  man's  desires,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to 


his  reason,  than  that  which  encourages  him 
to  crop  the  present  sweets  of  sin,  by  giving 
him  security  against  the  future  smart  ?  Let 
the  wine  be  never  so  poisonous,  a  man  may 
safely  drink  it,  when  he  has  not  only  an 
appetite  for  its  sweetness,  but  also  an  anti- 
dote against  its  poison. 

This,  this  therefore  is  the  very  hinge  upon 
which  the  whole  persuasive  force  of  sin  turns 
and  depends  ;  the  only  temptation  that  seems 
unanswerable.  Others  indeed  may  allure  ; 
this  alone  argues  a  man  into  sin.  And  I 
desire  to  leave  this  with  you,  as  an  observa- 
tion infallibly  true,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
persuasions  of  a  future  repentance,  a  knowing 
man  could  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  sin  against 
his  conscience. 

But  now  if  this  be  overthrown,  and  proved 
to  be  both  absurd  and  dangerous,  as  I  hope 
some  part  of  the  ensuing  discourse  shall  do, 
with  clear,  undeniable  evidence,  then  all 
other  temptations,  that  are  but  the  mere 
appendices  of  this,  will  fall  and  vanish  of 
themselves :  as  by  confuting  the  main  hypo- 
thesis of  an  opinion,  all  other  arguments  by 
consequence  drawn  from  thence,  are  also  by 
consequence  confuted. 

Now  the  face  of  these  words  is  directly  set 
against  this  soul-devouring  imposture  of  a  de- 
ferred repentance.  The  words  are  short  and 
cutting,  full  of  a  smart  and  reprehensive 
vehemency  ;  the  word  and  the  blow  seems  to 
go  together. 

In  the  prosecution  of  them,  for  a  more 
methodical  proceeding,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  inquire  into  their  occasion.  For  since  they 
are  a  command,  and  every  command  respects 
some  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  ;  and  since 
this  command  is  of  repentance,  which  always 
relates  to  some  sin  to  be  repented  of;  this 
inquiry  will  give  us  a  fair  insight  and  intro- 
duction into  both. 

First  of  all  then,  for  the  occasion  of  these 
words  ;  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  12tli  verse, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  part  of  a  letter  to 
the  church  of  Pergamos,  indited  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  directed  to  the  angel  of  that  j 
church.  I 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  j 
consider  what  the  angel  of  that  church  was.  j 
It  is  evident  that  the  church  of  Pergamos  ; 
must  be  taken  collectively,  for  many  parti-  I 
cular  churches  included  in  it ;  for  that  it 
should  be  but  one  particular  church,  con-  . 
sidering  the  number  of  the  persons,  and  | 
the  extent  of  the  place,  cannot  with  any  | 
colour  of  sense  or  reason  be  affirmed.  By 
"  angel,"  therefore,  must  be  understood  that  j 
chief  pastor  who  had  the  supervisal  and  j 
government  of  those  particular  churches,  and  i 
the  pastors  of  them,  contained  within  the 
compass  of  Pergamos ;  correspondent  to  a 
bishop  among  us,  ruling  over  the  particulai 
churches  and  ministers  of  his  diocese. 
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And  the  denomination  of  angel  shews  the 
divine  justification  of  the  office,  it  beine  in 
Eccles.  V,  6,  given  to  the  priest,  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  church.  Neither  can  any 
instance  be  given  of  the  name  of  angel  ascribed 
to  any  person  employed  about  the  church  ; 
I  but  it  imports  a  messenger  from  God.  So 
that,  I  say,  it  is  probable,  that  the  word 
carries  in  it  divine  institution.  But,  however, 
both  the  word  and  the  usage  of  it  here  imports 
Christ's  owning  and  approbation  of  the  office : 
and  confirmation  is  a  kind  of  after-insinua- 
tion ;  at  least,  it  is  no  less  authentic.  But 
some  reply,  that  the  word  angel  may  be  ap- 
plied here  to  some  one  pastor  or  presbyter, 
equal  to  the  rest.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Spirit  should 
address  a  message  to  one  minister,  who  was 
but  equal  to  the  rest,  and  no  more  concerned 
in  it  tlian  the  rest,  and  that  about  a  matter 
relating  to  nil  their  churches. 

But  1  add  farther,  that  this  could  not  be  ; 
j  for  one  pastor  over  a  particular  church  has 
nothing  to  do  to  interpose  and  correct  the 
abuses  of  other  particular  churches,  which  are 
severally  under  their  own  pastors  and  gover- 
nors. 

But  now  the  minister  here  spoke  of  is 
I  blamed  for  the  abuses  of  all  the  churches  in 
;  Pergamos,  and  charged  to  rectify  them ;  which 
:  clearly  imports,  that  he  stood  Invested  with 
a  more  general  and  extended  jurisdiction. 
And  this  by  the  way,  though  yet  it  is  no  di- 
gression. 

Having  thus  shewn  who  the  person  was  to 
whom  this  letter  was  directed  ;  in  tho  next 
place,  we  are  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
the  letter  itself;  which  contains  in  it  these 
three  things :  1st,  Commemoration  of  the 
Tirtues  and  graces  that  were  eminent  and  re- 
splendent in  this  church,  in  ver.  13.   2dly,  A 
charge  for  some  sinful  abuse  tliat  had  crept 
in,  and  was  connived  at,  in  ver.  14.   3dly^  An 
I  advice  upon  the  whole  matter,  which  was 
i  8pee<ly  and  immediate  repentance, 
f     In  our  present  discourse  we  shall  only  be 
concerned  in  the  two  latter  of  these :  and 
first,  for  the  sinful  abuse  or  scandal  here 
ehai^ed  upon  this  church ;  it  was  its  tolera- 
tion of  that  vile  and  impure  sect  of  the  Nico- 
laitans.    These  Nicolaitans,  as  their  name 
imports,  took  their  rise  and  denomination 
from  one  Nicholas,  one  of  those  seven  deacons 
■who  were  first  ordained  by  the  apostles,  (Acts, 
vi.  6.)   Now  their  heresy  consisted  of  these 
two  branches :  1st,  That  they  did  assert  the 
eating  of  sacrifices  offered  to  idols,  and  tliat 
even  m  honour  to  those  idols,  to  be  lawful : 
,  2dly,  That  they  held  and  abetted  the  lawful- 
I  nesB  of  fornication.   So  that  their  heresy  was 
a  complete  system  of  all  impiety  :  the  first 
part  containing  the  greatest  spiritual,  the 
latter  the  greatest  carnal  pollution. 
In  the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter,  the  Spirit 


calls  this  heresy  "  the  way  of  Balaam  who, 
when  he  could  not  curse,  fell  to  counsel ;  tha*  j 
is,  to  do  a  greater  mischief ;  and  advised  Ba-  I 
lak  to  cause  the  women  of  the  Moabites  to  \ 
entice  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  feasts  of  < 
Priapus ;     in  which  the  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  afterwards  rose  up  to  play  ;*  : 
that  is,  they  first  feasted  upon  the  idol-sacri-  ; 
fices,  and  then  finished  the  solemnity  with  I 
theJmpurities  of  lust.   It  seems  something  ' 
of  this  nature  was  revived  and  practised  by  ' 
these  impure  heretics  ;  a  strange  thing,  one 
would  think,  that  so  filthy  a  heresy  should 
get  ground  in  the  very  begiimings  and  first  ; 
daw  nines  of  the  church,  and  iu  the  purest  j 
times  of  Christianity !  | 

Yet  thus  it  was.   The  brightest  day  may  , 
begin  with  a  mi:>t ;  and  the  best  of  churchet 
is  not  privileged  from  corruptions :  but  it  ; 
was  not  so  much  the  churches  having,  as  not 
animadverting  upon  these  pests,  that  is  here 
reprehended.   Tney  had  their  meetings  b^ 
public  toleration  and  connivance :  and  this  is  | 
that  for  which  tho  Spirit  rounds  them  up  | 
with  this  short  advice,  armed  and  seconded  : 
with  a  severe  commi nation.  ! 

Come  we  now  to  the  next  thing ;  which  is, 
the  counsel  of  speedy  repentance,  given  upon 
this  scandal,  and  contained  in  the  words  of 
the  text ;  in  which  are  these  two  parts  : 

1st,  The  first  stands  directed  to  the  church 
itself :  "  Repent,  or  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly.**   By  God's  "coming,"  is  meant  his 
approach  in  the  way  of  judgment ;  for  so  the  ' 
word  "coming"  frequently  signifies,  both  in  • 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.   Isaiah,  xxx.  ' 
27,  "  The  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  far,  i 
burning  with  his  anger."   And  in  Psalm  1. 8,  | 
"Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  i 
silence  ;"  that  is,  he  shall  come  to  judge  and  | 
punish  ;  or,  as  the  usual  phrase  is,  he  shall 
come  with  a  vengeance :  for  so  the  following 
words  explain  these ;  "  A  fire  shall  devour 
before  him." 

In  the  same  sense  also  is  the  word  "  com- 
ing" frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament ; 
which  is  well  worth  our  observation,  as  being 
of  signal  use  to  rescue  sundry  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  have  been  hitherto  held  under  false 
and  perverse  interpretations. 

In  this  sense  is  it  taken  in  Matth.  xvi.  27, 
where  it  is  said,  "  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  I 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  hol^  | 
angels,  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  , 
works ;"  which  place,  though  many  under- 
stand of  Christ's  coming  in  his  own  person  to  I 
judge  all  men  at  the  end  of  the  world,  yet 
indeed  it  onl^  signifies  his  coming  in  the 
ministers  of  his  wrath,  to  take  vengeance  ot 
the  Jews  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Tliat  this  is  so,  I  evince  by  another  parallel 
place,  in  Matthew  xxvi.  64,  where  Christ, 
speaking  of  his  coming,  says,  «x  clpn  &4^ta6t 
rw  vlw  raiv  A»6piiirw  ipxfif^iwop  m  t«v  yf^X^i 
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rov  ovpotMv,  which  word  dir  dprt,  though  we 
translate  htreafUry  yet  it  properly  signifies 
/row  now  ;  that  is,  within  a  very  short  time. 

But  yet  more  full^  from  that  forementioued 
place  in  Matth.  xvi.  whereas  in  verse  27,  he 
had  said,  "  You  shall  see  the  Sou  of  man 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the 
holy  angels,"  lie  subjoins  in  the  very  next 
verse,  And  verily  there  are  some  standing 
here,  that  shall  not  taste  death  till  thoj^  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom." 

What !  did  he  mean  that  they  should  not 
die  till  the  day  of  judgment?  No;  this  was 
evidently  false  and  impossible  :  but  his  mean- 
ing was,  that  some  of  the  younger  sort  of  his 
auditors  should  live  to  seethe  executioff  of  his 
wrath  upon  the  Jews,  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

And  this  seems  excellently  to  interpret  a 
place  that  will  hardly  be  understood  without 
it,  in  John,  xxi.  22,  where  Christ  sajrs  to 
Peter,  concerning  John,  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  Here 
now  the  apostles'  minds,  running  upon  the 
last  judgment,  presently  concluded  that  John 
should  not  die.    But' now  take  the  word 

coming"  in  this  sense,  and  it  gives  a  clear 
and  apposite  interpretation  to  the  place  ;  John 
being  the  only  disciple  who  both  saw  and  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

But  the  only  doubt  that  ma^  occur  here 
is  this  :  how  Christ  could  be  said  to  come" 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
effected  by  the  Roman  armies.  But  the  solu- 
tion is  easy.  For  when  God,  by  his  peculiar 
providence,  raises  up  any  instruments  to  exe- 
cute his  decrees  or  purposes  upon  any  people 
or  place,  the  actions  of  those  persons  are  both 
usually  and  properly  applied  to  God,  as  if  he 
had  done  them  immediately  himself. 

And  for  his  cominff  with  his  holy  angels, 
it  is  verjr  probable,  that  when  God  brings  a 
public  ruin  and  destruction  upon  a  nation,  he 
uses  the  minizstry  of  angels,  as  well  as  the 
weapons  of  men.  This  seems  clear  to  me 
from  that  place  in  Dan.  x.  20,  where  the 
angel  says  to  him,  ''Now  will  I  return  to 
fight  with  the  prince  of  Persia :  and  when  I 
am  gone  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grecia  shall 
come."  In  like  manner  Christ  might  send 
his  angels  out  to  fight  against  Judea,  before 
the  coming  of  Vespasian's  armjr. 

And  lastly,  for  nis  coming  in  the  clouds ; 
he  that  shall  read  Josephus  and  others  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  history,  will  find  what 
strange,  prodigious  appearances  there  were  in 
the  skv,  of  armies  fighting,  and  a  flaming 
sword  hanging  over  Jerusalem,  a  little  before 
the  Romans  sacked  and  ruined  that  city.  So 
that,  all  things  being  laid  together,  I  cannot 
but  conclude  it  more  than  probable  that  this 
is  the  sense  of  the  place. 

A  learned  author,  considering  this  sense  of 
Christ's  coming,  judges  that  the  whole  book 


of  the  Revelation,  in  which  that  is  so  often 
spoke  of,  relates  to  things  immediately  tc 
happen  after  the  delivery  of  that  prophecy  ^ 
and  consequently,  that  it  had  its  completion 
within  two  hundred  years.  And  certain  it  is, 
the  very  beginning  of  the  book  says,  that  it 
was  to  ''deliver  things  shortly  to  come  to 
pass  ;"  and  the  last  concluding  chapter  em* 
phatically  repeats  this  three  times,  "  Behold, 
I  come  quickly." 

Now  if  the  judgment  of  this  learned  man 
stands,  as  it  hath  both  the  countenance  of 
reason  and  of  the  express  words  of  the  text, 
then  what  must  become  of  the  bloody  tenets 
of  those  desperate  wretches,  who  for  these 
many  years  have  been  hammering  of  blood, 
confusion,  and  rebellion  out  of  this  book, 
from  a  new  fancy  that  they  have  of  Christ's 
coming.  Thus  ruling  their  lives,  not  by 
precepts,  but  prophecies  ;  and  not  bein^  able 
to  find  any  warrant  for  their  actions  in  the 
clear  and  express  word  of  law  or  gospel,  they 
endeavour  to  shelter  their  villainies  in  the 
obscurities  and  shades  of  the  Revelation ;  a 
book  intricate  and  involved,  and  for  the  most 
part  never  to  be  understood ;  and  upon  which 
when  wit  and  industry  has  done  its  utmost, 
the  best  comment  is  but  conjecture.  And 
thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  words  that 
stands  directed  by  the  cnurch,  "  Repent,  or  I 
will  come  unto  thee  quickly." 

2dly,  The  other  part  of  the  words  relates  to 
those  heretics;  "And  I  will  fight  against  them 
with  the  sword  of  my  mouth that  is,  with 
the  reprehending,  discovering  force  of  the 
word,  and  the  censures  of  the  church ;  where, 
for  the  credit  and  divine  authority  of  the 
ministry,  Christ  owns  that  for  the  sword  of 
his  own  mouth,  which  was  only  delivered  by 
theirs. 

Now  we  must  observe,  that  as  the  Spirit 
had  called  this  heresy  "  the  way  of  Balaam," 
so  the  judgment  here  pronounced  is  still  with 
allusion  to  that  of  Balaam  ;  whom  as  the  angel 
of  God  met  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  divert 
him  from  his  course,  so  God  here  threatens 
to  meet  these  heretics  with  the  curse  and  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  and  the  spiritual  sword  of  his 
word. 

And  every  obstinate  sinner  must  know, 
that  it  is  God  that  meets  him  fiioe  to  face  ; 
that  withstands  and  pleads  with  him  in  the 
word,  as  with  a  drawn  sword ;  and  therefore, 
if  he  is  resolved  to  persist  and  hold  on  his 
course,  he  must  of  necessity  run  upon  the 
sword's  point,  the  very  pike  of  divine  ven- 
geance, and  resolve  to  fight  it  out  with  God 
and  all  his  judgments,  or,  by  a  penitential 
prudence,  fairly  consult  his  safety  in  his  duty, 
and  retreat. 

Now,  from  this  expression  here  used,  "  I 
will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my 
mouth,"  I  collect  these  two  occasional  obser- 
vations. 
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let.  That  the  word  of  God,  powerfully  dis- 
pensed, has  the  force  and  efficacy  of  a  spiritual 
sword.  For  as  a  sword  has  both  a  glittering 
radiance  and  brightness  to  strike  and  terrify 
the  eye,  and  also  an  edge  to  pierce  the  flesh  ; 
so  the  word,  being  drawn  forth  and  brandished 
by  a  skilful  hand,  darts  a  convincing  light  into 
the  understanding,  and  with  an  irresistible 
edge  enters  the  heart  and  the  affections. 

It  is  not  like  the  song  of  one  that  has  a 
pleasant  voice,  that  only  strikes  the  ear, 
gratifies  the  fancy,  and  courts  those  affections 
which  it  should  command.  But  when  the 
word  comes  from  God,  it  comes  with  such  a 
searching  invincible  quickness,  such  a  spi- 
ritual keenness,  that  it  shall  cut  and  make  its 
way  through  the  hardest  heart,  and  not  find 
admittance  by  mere  petition  or  precarious 
suasion ;  for  a  sword  never  enters  by  entreaty. 

And  for  men's  encouragement  to  attend 
upon  this  ordinance,  take  the  proudest  and 
the  stoutest  sinner  upon  earth,  and  God  is 
able,  with  his  word  alone,  to  fetch  him  upon 
his  knees,  and  to  lay  him  in  the  dust.  Take 
the  stubbomest  and  the  knottiest  corruption 
of  the  most  depraved  heart,  and  God  is  able, 
with  "  the  sword  of  his  mouth,"*  to  hew  it 
asunder.  And  when  Providence  shall  place 
a  man  under  the  dint  of  such  a  ministry,  he 
will  find  the  work  short  and  speedy ;  it  will 
quickly  send  him  away  converted  or  inexcus- 
able. 

2dly,  From  hence  I  observe,  when  God 
undertakes  the  purging  of  a  church,  or  the 
reformation  of  religion,  he  does  it  with  the 
weapons  of  religion,  with  "  the  sword  of  his 
mouth."  Shew  me  an  v  one  text  in  the  whole 
book  of  God,  especially  since  the  spirit  of 
meekness  took  place  in  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  wnere  God  commissions  any 
man,  at  least  any  subject,  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  religion  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to 
dispute  the  articles  of  his  faith  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field.  For  in  such  cases,  if  his 
conscience  will  not  suffer  him  to  obey,  the 
same  conscience  will  as  strongly  oblige  him 
to  suffer.  And  therefore,  though  the  truths, 
the  worship,  nay,  the  person  itself  of  Christ 
should  be  invaded,  yet  let  Peter  put  up  his 
iword,  and  let  Christ  employ  his  own,  even 
this  sword  of  his  mouth,"  which  is  sharper 
and  better,  and  able  much  more  powerfully 
to  reach  and  affect  the  ear,  without  cutting  it 
ofl^ 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  refor- 
mation that  God  intends  to  bring  over  the 
Christian  world  in  the  last  and  best  days  of 
the  church,  shall  not  be  effected  with  con- 
fused  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood," 
with  fire  and  fagot,  but  Christ  shall  do  it 
silently,  yet  powerfully,  by  the  "brightness 
of  his  coming."  As  the  rising  sun  chases  away 
the  darkness,  without  noise  indeed,  but  yet 
without  resistance. 
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So  that  whatsoever  trash  or  stubble  shall  be 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  word 
of  God,  swords  and  spears,  weanons  hetero- 
geneous to  these  things,  shall  not  be  employed 
for  their  removal,  but  they  shall  insensiblv 
vanish  and  moulder  away  bofore  the  prevail- 
ing efficacy  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  As  a 
skilful  disputant  does  not  cut  off  the  fallacious 
argument  of  his  opponent  by  fretting  and 
fuming,  and  speakmg  loud,  but  by  a  calm, 
sedate  reducing  it  to  the  rules  of  argumenta- 
tion, just  so  it  is  here,  where  Christ  shall  sub- 
due  his  enemies,  not  by  combat  but  discovery. 
And  then,  the  promises  being  fulfilled,  in  the 
universal  propagation  of  the  gospel,  Jesus 
Christ  shall  reign  as  "King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,"  and  that  without  deposing  of 
other  princes.  And  if  God  be  true,  and 
Christianity  no  imposture,  whensoever  this  is 
brought  about,  it  will  be  in  this  manner  ;  for 
the  whole  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  must  n^s  be  entirely 
spiritual. 

And  thus  having  finished  the  general  ex- 
plication of  the  words,  I  shall  now  descend  to  • 
a  more  particular  prosecution  of  the  principal  ! 
design  of  them,  wnich  is,  to  enforce  the  duty 
of  immediate  repentance  ;  and  this  I  shall  do 
in  these  two  things : 

1st,  I  shall  shew  what  that  repentance  is 
that  is  here  enjoined. 

2dly,  I  shall  produce  arguments  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  its  immediate  exercise. 

1st,  For  the  first  of  these :  since  divinity 
has  been  so  much  spun  into  disputation,  re- 
pentance is  a  thing  almost  as  difficult  in  the  : 
notion  as  it  is  in  the  practice.   There  are  I 
three  words  in  scripture  to  express  it  by,  ' 
fArr€iui'Ku»j  fArri»oi€iy  and  fx/or^o^;  though 
this  last  rather  signifies  conversion.   The  first, 
which  is  f4rr»fAkhu§i,  denotes  an  anxiety  or  j 
displeasure  of  mind  upon  something  done  \ 
amiss,  to  which  answers  the  Latin  jwnitenUa;  ; 
the  second,  which  is  ^«yo/«,  signifies  a  total 
change  or  transmutation  of  the  mind,  to  which  j 
answers  retipiseentia.  | 

Now  between  these  two,  some  make  this  , 
difference  ;  that  the  former  signifies  either  the  ^ 
whole  of  an  ineffectual  repentance,  or  onlj  the 
beginning  of  such  an  one  as,  in  the  issue, 

I)roves  saving  and  effectual ;  and  that  the 
atter  signifies  the  whole  work  of  such  an  one 
as  is  sound,  and  effectual  to  salvation. 

It  must  be  here  confessed,  that,  according 
to  the  strict  and  rigid  acceptation  of  the  word, 
/t*fT»f*iXi/«  is  only  that  trouble,  regret,  or 
anxiety  of  mind  for  the  evil  of  past  actions, 
which  is  rather  a  preparative  to  repentance 
than  the  work  itself,  and  consequently,  being 
rested  in,  cannot  save  ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
/c«fr«M/«  signifies  strictly  a  change  of  mind, 
which,  in  the  matter  of  sin,  proves  to  be 
savin|[. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  proper  and  strict  signifi- 
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cation  of  the  words  ;  but  siDce  wo  can  deter- 
mine nothing  of  them  in  a  scripture  way  from 
their  literal  meaning,  but  only  from  their  use 
and  acceptation  there,  which  in  several  in- 
stances may  be  easily  shewn  to  be  promis- 
cuous, we  cannot  make  their  native,  literal 
force  any  solid  p;round  for  such  a  distinction. 
Wherefore,  leaving  all  weak  and  unwarrant- 
able deductions  from  the  first  signification  of 
the  Latin  or  Greek  words,  you  may  observe, 
that  repentance,  in  scripture,  has  a  threefold 
acceptation  : 

Ist,  It  is  taken  for  the  first  act  by  which  the 
sonl  turns  from  sin  to  God  ;  the  first  dividing 
stroke  that  separates  between  sin  and  the 
heart ;  the  first  step  and  advance  that  a  sinner 
makes  to  holiness ;  the  first  endeavours  and 
throes  of  a  new  birth. 

2dly,  It  is  taken  for  the  whole  course  of  a 
pious  life,  comprising  the  whole  actions  a 
man  performs  from  m^t  to  last  inclusively ; 
from  nis  first  turning  from  a  wicked  life  to 
the  last  period  of  a  godly.  This  is  the  only 
;  repentance  that  Socinus  will  admit ;  and  some 
others,  who  would  pretend  to  bring  something 
new,  but  only  transcribe  from  nim  in  this 
particular. 

Now  such  as  own  this  assertion,  find  them- 
selves under  a  necessity  to  assert  al^o,  that 
faith  and  repentance  are  the  same  things,  and 
difier  only  in  the  manner  of  our  conception. 

So  that  the  whole  obedience  of  our  lives,  as 
it  b  a  turninj;  from  sin  to  God,  properly  bears 
the  name  of  repentance ;  but  then,  as  this 
ebe<lience  and  turning  to  Grod  proceeds  from  a 
belief  of  the  promises  and  precepts  of  Christ, 
so  they  say,  it  is  properly  styled  faith.  Whence 
repentance  and  faith,  according  to  them,  are 
only  two  different  denominations  fixed  upon 
'  the  same  thing,  as  it  sustains  difTcreiit  respects. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  proper  notion  of 
repentance  is  clear  from  these  reasons  : 

1st,  Because,  if  repentance  be  properly  the 
whole  entire  course  of  gospel-obedience,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  a  man*s  life,  then  no 
man  could  properly  be  said  to  have  repented, 
till  such  time  as  he  had  actually  finished  such 
a  course  of  obedience ;  that  is,  not  till  his 
death  ;  which  to  assert,  is  a  strange  paradox, 
and  contrnrv  to  the  general  apprehensions  of 
men  upon  this  subject. 

2dly,  The  scripture,  no  less  than  the  natural 
reason  of  the  thing  Itself,  places  repentance 
before  faith,  (Matt.  xxi.  32,)  And  ye,  when 
ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not,  that  ye  might 
afterwards  believe  m  him." 

Here  we  see  repentance  is  made  the  ante- 
cedent condition  of  faith ;  but  now,  should 
repentance  grasp  in  the  whole  series  and  course 
of  gospel  obedience,  to  the  last  period  of  our 
lives,  how  were  it  possible  for  faith  to  follow 
repentance,  unless  we  should  begin  to  believe 
in  another  world  t 

3dly,  The  scripture  makes  all  those  subse- 


quent acts  of  new  obedience  after  onr  first 
turning  to  God,  not  to  be  the  integral  consti- 
tuent parts,  but  the  effects,  fruits,  and  conse- 
quents of  repentance.  (Matt.  iii.  8,)  *•  Brhsf 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance."  But  to 
make  the  fruit  part  of  the  tree  itself,  is  cer- 
tainly a  thing  very  preposterous. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  repentance  is  not 
formally  the  whole  course  of  new  obedience, 
but  that  first  act  by  which  a  man  turns  from 
sin  to  God.  But  then  this  I  also  add,  that 
though  it  is  not  formally,  yet  it  is  virtually 
and  consequentially  so.  That  is,  in  plain 
terms  ;  repentance  is  not  itself  this  course  of 
new  obedience,  but  it  does  infer  and  produce 
it,  and  that  as  its  inseparable  eflfiect  or  conse- 
quent ;  so  that  if  this  new  obedience  does  not 
U)llow  in  the  course  of  a  man*s  whole  conver- 
sation, after  his  first  turning  to  God,  he  must 
conclude  that  that  act  was  spurious  and  un- 
sound ;  and  that  indeed  it  never  truly  and 
thoroughly  brought  him  off  from  sin,  whatso- 
ever solemnity  of  sorrow,  tears,  and  confession 
it  might  be  attended  with. 

Let  him  fast,  and  whip  himself,  and  run 
barefoot,  and  mumble  out  a  thousand  miserere 
mei\  like  some  ignorant  formalists,  who,  the 
truth  is,  know  not  what  repentance  means, 
as  being  utterly  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  or  let  him  pray,  and  weep,  and  hang 
down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  go  softly,  and 
look  sourly ;  yet  if  a  change  pass  not  upon 
his  life  and  actions,  so  that  instead  of  his 
accustomed  wickedness,  the  whole  tract  of  his 
conversation  is  drawn  forth  in  a  constant, 
equable  practice  of  the  contrary  virtues,  that 
man  must  know  that  he  has  not  repented. 
He  has  perhaps  delude<l  himself,  and  deceived 
others,  stopped  the  cries  of  conscience  and 
the  clamours  of  men  ;  but  repented  he  has 
not ;  and  fearful  were  his  case,  should  God 
snatch  him  out  of  the  world  in  that  condi- 
tion. 

3dly,  Repentance  is  taken  for  a  man's 
turning  to  God  after  the  guilt  of  some  particu- 
lar sin.  It  differs  from  the  former  thus ;  that 
the  former  is  from  a  state  of  sin  ;  this  latter 
only  from  a  sinful  act.  No  repentance  pre- 
cedes the  former,  but  this  supposes  a  true 
repentance  to  have  gone  before.  Thus  Peter 
is  said,  after  his  denial  of  Christ,  ••to  have 
been  converted,"  (Luke,  xxii.)  that  is,  to  have 
repented  ;  not  but  that  Peter  was  a  true  peni- 
tent and  convert  before :  but  upon  so  sad  and 
notorious  a  fall,  he  was,  by  a  renewed  exercise 
of  repentance,  to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  guilt  of  that  particular  sin  of  denying  his 
master. 

This  repentance  therefore  builds  upon  tht 
former  ;  and  it  is  that  which  is  here  iiftendet' 
in  the  words.  For  the  church  of  Perganio- 
was  in  favour  with  God,  and  eonsequeutl; 
must  needs  have  repented  before,  as  is  clear!} 
collected  from  that  elogy  the  Spirit  gives  it  ii 
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Luke,  xxii.  Id,  Thou  holdest  fast  mj  name, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  faith."  But  by  reason 
of  this  scandal  permitted  and  conniTed  at,  it 
was  to  cleanse  itself  from  this  stain  by  a  re- 
newed fresh  act  of  humiliation. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  these 
two  kinds  of  repentance  is  carefully  to  bo 
observed.  The  first  passes  but  once  upon  tho 
soul,  the  latter  is  to  be  frequent,  indeed  con- 
tinual. Naaman  washed  off  the  leprosy  of 
his  body  but  once,  but  the  soil  of  his  hands 
every  day. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  repentance  here  spoke  of;  which  being 
enjoined  under  pain  of  a  speedy  judgment,  in 
case  of  omission,  it  follows,  that  the  command 
was  not  indefinitely  of  any  kind  of  repen- 
tance, but  only  of  such  an  one  as  was  present 
and  immediate. 

Come  we  therefore  to  the  second  thing  pro- 
posed, which  is  to  produce  arguments  to  engage 
us  in  the  speedy  and  immediate  exercise  of 
this  duty. 

Ist,  The  first  argument  against  a  deferred 
repentance  shall  be  taken  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  be. secure  of  the  future. 
Neither,  indeed,  will  men  act  as  if  they  were, 
in  things  that  concern  this  life ;  for  uo  man 
willinely  defers  his  pleasures. 

And  did  men  here  well  compute  the  many 
frailties  of  nature,  and  farther  add  the  con- 
tingencies of  chance,  how  quickly  a  disease 
from  within,  or*  a  blow  from  without,  may 
tear  down  the  strongest  constitution,  certainly 
they  would  ensure  eternity  upon  something 
else  than  a  life  as  uncertain  as  the  air  that 
feeds  it.  Do  you  not  think,  that  that  young 
man  that  brought  David  that  feigned  traito- 
rous message,  did  not  set  forth  in  good  hearty 
plight  in  the  morning?  and  yet  before  sunset 
the  vengeance  of  Goa  overtook,  and  slew  him 
in  his  sin. 

God  tells  the  sinner,  he  must  repent  to- 
day; he  now  thinks  with  himself,  that  he  can 
contrive  the  matter  more  wisely,  and  defer 
his  repentance  to  some  of  those  years  into 
which  his  present  health  seems  to  give  him  a 
long  prospect. 

And  now,  is  it  not  just  with  God  to  smite 
8ueh  an  one  in  the  infatuation  of  such  coun- 
sels, and  to  convince  him,  that  God  spoke 
good  reason  when  he  told  him,  that  imme- 
diate repentance  was  necessary. 

And  indeed  the  providence  of  God,  for  the 
most  part,  orders  tlie  matter  so,  that  such  are 
snatched  and  hurried  away  to  judgment  on  a 
sadden,  when  they  have  power  to  repent  of 
nothing  but  this,  that  they  had  not  repented 
before.  See  how  God  deals  with  that  servant, 
that  deferred  his  repentance  upon  a  sup- 
posed delay  of  his  master's  coming,  (Matt, 
xxiv.  50,  51.)  *'  The  lord  of  tliat  servant  shall 
come  In  an  hour  that  he  looked  not  for  him, 
and  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his 
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portion  with  hypocrites."  God's  grace  will 
not  always  dance  attendance  upon  obstinate, 
resolved  hypocrites ;  for  this  were,  as  if  the 
sun  of  mercj  should  stand  still  over  their 
heads,  at  their  beck  and  command,  while  they 
are  fighting  against  heaven. 

Should  Grod  open  the  book  of  his  decrees, 
and  give  a  man  a  prospect  into  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  and  shew  him  his  death  sealed  and 
appointed  at  such  a  da^  and  such  an  hour,  he 
iniglit  then  indeed,  with  some  more  reason, 
enjoy  the  present,  and  sot  apart  some  few  i 
days  to  make  hi:;  peace  with  God,  and  set  his  ' 
soul  in  order  before  he  died.    But  this  is  a  ' 
privilege  that  God  vouchsafes  to  none,  and  , 
that  upon  the  highest  reason  ;  for  if  he  should,  • 
it  would  destroy  religion.  j 

Wherefore,  since  this  is  a  secret,  like  God's  j 
dearest  attributes,  incommunicable,  locked  up 
from  the  curious,  prying  inspection  of  an 
created  knowledge,  with  what  reason  can  any 
man  build  his  life,  his  happiness,  his  eternity  ' 
upon  such  a  repentance,  as  hovers  upon  the 
uncertain,  slippery  conjectures  of  a  supposed 
futurity?  i 

Ordinary  experience  observed  would  un-  1 
bewitch  men  as  to  these  delusions.  Did  you 
ever  see  any  man  arrested,  but  it  was  betore 
he  was  aware  ?  A  man  would  not  willingly 
have  his  friend  take  him  in  a  surprise,  much 
less  then  his  greatest  enemy,  death  and  judg- 
ment. Possibly  God  may  strike  him  in  the 
very  eagerness  and  perpetration  of  his  sin.  ' 
Thus  he  sent  Korah,  Dathau,  and  Abiram,  in 
the  heat  of  their  schism  and  rebellion,  quick 
into  hell.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck 
dead  with  a  lie  in  their  mouths.  Zimri  and 
Cosbi,  in  the  very  act  of  uncleanuess,  were 
despatched  into  another  world.  ! 

And  let  that  man,  who  promises  to  himself 
a  future  repentance,  and  upon  that  confidence 
proceeds  to  sin,  shew  me  any  solid  satisfactory 
reason,  why  God  may  not,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, cashier  him  in  the  very  commission  of 
that  sin  that  he  is  designing.  And  then, 
whether  it  would  not  be  the  grimmest  dispen- 
sation that  ever  befell  him,  to  be  thrust  out 
of  the  world  with  his  sins  about  his  ears  ;  and 
so  to  be  brought,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  heat 
and  steam  of  his  offence,  to  render  up  an  ac-  , 
count  for  it  at  God's  tribunal,  before  he  had 
scarce  finished  the  commission. 

The  events  of  to-morrow  are  neither  within 
the  compass  of  our  understanding  to  know,  or  ; 
of  our  power  to  dispose  of;  wherefore  tho  , 
advice  oi  the  Spirit,  concerning  the  time  of  our  I 
repentance,  is  the  same  with  that  of  Saint  ! 
Austin,  who  counselled  his  friend  to  repent  a  I 
day  before  he  died  ;  which,  proceeding  upon 
terms  of  rational  certainty,  is  to  repent  to-day. 

2dly,  The  second  argument  shall  be  taken 
from  this  consideration,  that  supposing  the 
allowance  of  time,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
power  to  repent.   It  is  very  possible,  that,  by 
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the  insensible  encroaches  of  sin,  a  man's  heart 
may  be  so  hardened,  as  to  have  neither  power 
nor  will  to  repent,  though  he  has  time  and 
ojiportunity.  He  that  is  unwilling  to-day, 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  unwilling  to-mor- 
row. And  the  reason  is  evident,  because  his 
present  unwillingness  proceeds  from  that  hold 
that  sin  has  got  upon  his  will  already :  but 
this  every  hour  increases,  and  gets  farther 
ground  upon  it ;  so  that  sin  being  increased, 
unwillingness  to  repent,  the  proper  effect  and 
consequent  of  sin,  must  needs  be  increased  in 
an  equal  proportion. 

The  longer  the  heart  and  sin  converse  toge- 
ther, the  more  familiar  they  will  grow ;  and 
then,  the  stronger  the  familiarity,  the  harder 
the  separation.  Does  any  one  think  he  has 
kis  heart  so  in  his  hand,  as  to  say.  Thus  far 
will  I  sin,  and  there  will  I  leave  off?  Such  an 
one  shews  indeed  that  he  neither  understands 
the  nature  of  sin  nor  of  his  heart. 

How  that  that  which  now  creeps  and  begs 
for  entrance,  having  once  got  admission,  will 
eommand  and  domineer  ;  and  like  that  empe- 
ror, though  it  ^ets  into  power  like  a  fox,  vet 
it  will  manage  it,  and  reign  like  a  lion.  Nei- 
ther does  he  know  those  many  windings  and 
turnings,  the  sly  excuses  and  glossing  apolo- 
gies, that  the  heart  will  suggest  to  rescue  its 
sin  from  the  summons  of  repentance,  being' 
once  endeared  and  bound  fast  to  it  by  invete- 
rate continuance. 

The  commission  of  sin  is  like  the  effusion 
of  water,  easily  contained  in  its  bounds,  but 
uncontrollable  in  its  course.  We  indeed  may 
give  it  vent,  but  God  alone  knows  where  it 
will  stop.  Is  not  that  man  therefore  stupidly 
ignorant,  who  chooses  to  encounter  his  sin  by 
a  future  repentance  ?  Reason  would  argue  and 
discourse  thus :  If  I  find  that  I  have  scarce 
power  enoufth  to  resist  my  sin  at  present, 
shall  I  not  have  much  less  when  time  shall 

five  it  ^wth  and  strength,  and  as  it  were 
nit  its  joints,  and  render  it  unconquerable  ? 
It  is  here  as  with  a  man  in  a  combat ;  every 
blow  bis  adversary  ^ives  him,  disables  him 
for  the  very  next  resistance.  A  man  at  first 
finds  the  beginnings  and  little  inconveniences 
of  a  disease,  but  physic  is  unpleasant;  and 
withal  he  finds  himself  in  a  good  competence 
of  strength  at  present,  and  therefore  he  re- 
solves to  wear  it  out :  but  in  the  meantime 
his  distemper  eats  on  its  way,  and  grows  upon 
him,  till  at  length  he  has  not  so  much  as 
strenfi;th  to  bear  physic,  but  his  disease  quickly 
runs  him  down,  and  becomes  incurable. 

A  man  at  first  is  strong,  and  his  sin  is  weak, 
and  he  may  easily  break  the  neck  of  it  by  a 
mature  repentance  ;  but  his  own  deluding 
heart  tells  him,  that  he  had  better  repent 
hereafter  ;  that  is,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he 
himself  Is  deplorably  weak»  and  his  sin  invin- 
cibly strong. 
Commiision  of  sin  may  indeed  wonnd,  but 


it  is  continuance  of  sin  that  kills.   A  man  by  | 
falling  to  the  ground  maj  perhaps  get  a  bruise 
or  a  knock :  but  by  lying  upon  the  ground 
after  he  is  fallen,  he  may  chance  to  catch  his 
death. 

And  now,  does  not  that  man's  heart  eive 
him  wise  and  wholesome  counsel,  that  bids 
him  balk  the  present,  and  fix  upon  the  future  ? 
But  still,  as  tne  desires  of  sin  are  impious,  so 
its  discourses  are  irrational.  And  what  a 
dreadful  thing  is  it  for  a  man,  in  the  grand 
concernment  of  his  repentance,  in  the  great 
deciding  cast  for  eternity,  to  relinquish  the 
word,  and  to  consult  his  heart  ?  whereas  the 
word  cannot,  and  his  heart  cannot  but  de- 
ceive him. 

The  prophet  Elisha,  2  Kings,  viii,  12,  told 
Haiael,  knowing  his  design  to  murder  hif 

Erince,  that  his  villainy  would  not  stop  there, 
ut  that  he  would  proceed  so  far  as  to  wreak 
his  fury  upon  sucking  infants,  and  to  rip  up 
women  with  child.  But  his  heart  in  the 
meanwhile,  which  possibly  at  that  very  time, 
together  with  the  sm,  had  designed  its  repen- 
tance, that  persuaded  him  another  thing,  and 
makes  him  reply  with  resent  and  wonder. 
What !  am  I  a  dog,  that  I  should  do  these 
things?"  And  questionless,  at  that  time,  he 
little  believed  that  he  could  be  so  wicked ; 
but  we  know  that  the  event  shews  whether 
Elisha  or  his  heart  were  the  truer  prophet. 
For  as  soon  as  he  had  committed  his  first 
great  leading  sin,  and  his  hand  was  well  in, 
and  hot  in  the  work,  his  corruption  rages  and 
swells  higher  and  higher,  and  his  heart  serves 
him  for  the  utmost  execution  of  all  those 
villainies  that  at  a  distance  he  himself  ab- 
horred, and  judged  incredible. 

And  how  does  that  man  know,  that  has 
built  all  upon  bis  resolves  of  repentance 
hereafter,  but  that  he,  who  now  trembles  at 
the  first  approach  of  a  temptation,  and  can 
discern  the  insensible  progress  of  his  corrup- 
tion, so  that,  upon  the  very  first  rising  and 
moving  of  the  heart  to  sin,  his  conscience 
smites  him,  remorse  pursues,  troubles,  and 
disquiets  him  ;  the  same,  within  a  while 
after  his  conscience  has  worn  off  those  restric- 
tions, and  becomes  hardened  and  steeled  with 
custom  in  sinning,  may  lash  on  furiously  and 
audaciously,  with  a  high  hand  and  bare  fiioe, 
against  the  grudges  of  conscience,  the  terrors 
of  Grod,  and  the  shame  of  the  world  ;  till  at 
length  he  ends  a  wretched  course  in  irrecover- 
able perdition  :  unless  God  in  mercy  steps  in, 
and  oy  a  potent  overruling  hand  of  conviction 
rebukes  tne  rase  of  his  corruption,  and  says, 
thus  far  it  shall  come,  and  no  farther. 

But  now,  as  in  the  very  course  of  a  natural 
cause,  continuance  in  sin  hardens  a^inst  re- 
pentance ;  as  a  man  that  is  out  of  bis  way,  if 
ne  be  far  gone,  will  be  hardly  brought  to 
return,  but  will  venture  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  wade  through  any  difficulty  rather  than 
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endure  the  irksome,  ungrateful  trouble  of  a 
retreat ;  so  we  must  farther  know, — 

That  repentaTioe  is  entirely  in  Grod's  dis- 
posal. This  grace  is  in  the  soul  from  Grod,  as 
light  is  in  the  air  from  the  sun,  by  continual 
emanation  ;  so  that  God  may  shut  or  open 
his  hand,  contract  or  diffuse,  set  forth  or  sus- 
pend the  influence  of  it  as  he  pleases.  And 
if  God  gives  not  repenting  grace,  there  will 
be  a  hard  heart  and  a  drj  eye,  roaugre  all 
the  poor  frustraneous  endeavours  of  nature. 
A  piece  of  brass  may  as  easily  melt,  or  a  flint 
bewater  itself,  as  the  heart  of  man,  by  any 
innate  power  of  its  own,  resolve  itself  into  a 
penitential  humiliation.  If  God  does  not,  by 
an  immediate  blow  of  his  omnipotence,  strike 
the  rock,  these  waters  will  never  gush  out. 
The  Spirit  blows  where  it  listeth,  and  if  that 
blows  not,  these  showers  can  never  fall. 

And  now,  if  the  matter  stands  so,  how  does 
the  impenitent  sinner  know  but  that  God, 
being  provoked  by  his  present  impenitence, 
mav  irreversibly  propose  within  himself  to 
seal  up  these  fountains,  and  shut  him  up 
under  hardness  of  heart  and  reprobation  of 
sense?  And  then  farewell  all  thoughts  of  re- 
pentance for  ever.  See  this  sadly  exemplified 
in  Pharaoh.  He  had  time  enough  to  repent, 
day  after  day  ;  but  yet  he  never  did  repent : 
for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  ''  God  hardened 
his  heart that  is,  he  withheld  his  grace. 
See  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  same  case,  in 
Psalm  Ixxxi.  11,  ''My  people  would  not 
hearken  to  my  voice :  and  Israel  would  none 
of  me;"  that  is,  they  peremptorily  refused 
God's  present  call  to  repentance.  What  fol- 
lows ?  Why,  in  the  next  verse,  "  So  I  gave 
them  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts ;  and  they 
walked  in  their  own  hearts  :'*  that  is,  they 
would  not  repent,  and  therefore  God  in  effiect 
tells  them,  that  they  should  not  repent ;  but 
leaves  them  to  the  delusions  of  a  besotted 
mind,  and  the  desperate,  incorrigible  estate  of 
a  finsJ  impenitence. 

ddly,  In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  duty 
of  immediate  repentance  may  be  enforced 
upon  this  reason ;  that,  admitting  a  man  has 
both  time  and  grace  to  repent,  yet  by  such 
d^lay  the  work  will  be  incredibly  more  difii- 
enlt.  The  longer  a  debt  lies  unpaid,  the 
greater  it  grows;  and,  not  discharged,  is 
quickly  multiplied.  The  sin  to  be  repented 
A  will  be  the  greater,  and  power  and  strength 
to  repent  by,  will  be  less.  And  thou|^h  a  man 
escapes  death,  the  utmost  effect  of  his  distem- 
par,  yet  certainly  he  will  find  it  something  to 
be  ent,  and  scarified,  and  lanced,  and  to  endure 
all  the  tortures  of  a  deferred  cure. 

And  is  it  not  better  for  a  man,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repentance,  to  rise  up  early,  and  take 
the  morning  of  his  years  before  him,  while 
these  heavenly  penitential  dews  fall  kindly  and 
naturally,  than  when  his  day  is  fior  spent,  and 
tiM  heat  of  temptation  has  scorched  them  oflF 
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from  his  heart,  and  they  are  gone ;  and  he 
must  be  forced  to  struggle  for  every  tear,  to 

Eump  for  every  drop,  to  recover  and  refresh 
is  lanj^ishing,  and  otherwise  dying  soul  ?  I 
say,  is  it  not  much  better,  while  bis  conscience 
is  tender,  and  apt  to  relent  under  every  mo- 
tion and  impression  of  the  word,  while  his 
wound  is  green,  and  his  heart  bleeds  yet 
afresh,  to  stop  the  bloody  issue  of  sin  with 
the  healing  oalsam  of  a  bleeding  Saviour, 
applied  quick  and  warm,  by  a  speedy  humi- 
liation. 

By  a  single  commission  of  sin,  a  blot  falls 
upon  the  soul ;  but  by  continuance,  it  soaks 
into  it.   And  when  once  sin  comes  to  have 
that  desperate  symptom  of  being  inveterate,  . 
an  ordinary  repentance  will  not  serve  turn. 
The  stain  must  lie  and  steep  a  great  while  , 
longer;  the  brine  must  be  sliarper,  and  the 
repentance  severer,  before  the  soul  can  bo  ; 
recovered  to  its  first  whiteness  and  integrity.  { 

God,  who  at  first  might  have  been  won  oy  ' 
entreaties,  must  now  be  wrestled  with ;  and  • 
a  man  suffer  many  foils  and  repulses  in  his  ' 
spiritual  conflict,  endure  many  bitter  agonies^ 
pass  under  much  darkness  and  doubt,  as  to 
the  whole  matter  of  his  eternal  condition,  be- 
fore he  can  recover  upon  his  heart  a  sense  of 
God's  lost  favour.    And  perhaps  when  at 
length  it  does  return,  it  is  but  weak  and  im- 
peifect,  mingled  with  much  fear  and  spiritual 
dissatisfaction.    As  when  the  clouds  have 
spread  themselves  thick  and  dark  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  heavens,  the  showers  must  ^ 
fall,  and  it  may  continue  raining  for  many 
days  before  you  can  so  much  as  see  the  sun ; 
and  when  at  length  he  shines  forth,  yet  it  is 
but  waterishly.  and  through  the  cloud,  with 
a  dim,  uncomfortable  brightness :  just  so  is 
it  with  a  sinner  in  his  deferred  repentance. 

Oh  remember  David,  his  roarings  and  ery- 
ings,  his  broken  bones,  his  mournful  days, 
and  his  sleepless  nights.  Why,  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  ?  In  Psalm  xxxviii.  **  My 
wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt,  because  of  my 
foolishness."  They  festered  and  grew  noi- 
some, only  by  his  foolish  deferring  of  the  cure.  > 
For  all  agree,  that  it  was  near  a  rear,  that 
David  lay  in  his  two  great  sins  before  ho 
repented. 

But  on  the  contrary,  in  Peter,  who  followed 
his  sin  close  at  the  heels,  who  rose  betimes  to 
his  work ;  as  soon  as  ever  the  cock  crew,  and  ■ 
the  alarm  was  given,  we  find  that  the  matter  | 
of  controversy  was  quickly  taken  up  between  • 
Christ  and  him  :  and  being  thus  converted,  I 
he  had  the  honour  to  strengthen  his  brethren,  | 
and  to  be  the  great  leading  man  and  captain 
of  the  apostles. 

Consider,  therefore,  that  the  speedy  penitent 
has  a  much  fsirer  reception  and  easier  dis- 
charge from  God,  than  he  that  lingers ;  whose 
repentance,  though  it  may  prove  sincere,  yet 
it  still  comes  with  this  degrading  ciroum- 
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stance,  that  a  delayed  courtesy  does,  diu 
noluU. 

We  know,  he  that  brings  ready  money  has 
a  thing  much  cheaper  than  another,  together 
with  an  overplus  of  more  credit  and  esteem 
into  the  bargain.  In  like  manner,  the  late 
penitent,  like  the  late  pay-master,  thoueh  by 
such  a  repentance  he  may  secure  himself  from 
the  final  arrests  of  damnation,  yet  still  it  is 
something  sordid  and  degenerous. 

Consider  also,  that  GoA  is  so  much .  pleased 
with  an  early  penitence,  that  he  is  r^y  to 
accept  that  which  is  in  itself  a  duty,  as  a  gift ; 
at  least,  to  rew«ird  it  for  such.  Besides,  he 
that  is  slow  to  attempt  this  great  work,  though 
his  repentance  may  be  real  and  sincere,  yet 
he  will  scarce  be  able  to  know  that  it  is  so ; 
and  then,  though  his  condition  may  be  sure, 
vet  his  comfort  cannot  be  entire ;  but  though 
ho  is  at  peace  with  God,  yet  he  will  hardly 
be  at  peace  with  hims^elf :  in  the  meantime 
the  early  penitent  has  repentance,  with  these 
two  incredible  advantages,  he  repents  with 
facility  and  with  certainty.  I  have  now 
done :  you  have  heard  the  duty,  and  the  argu- 
ments to  enforce  it ;  how  that  the  neglect  of 
it  is  a  bold  venture  upon  God*s  justice :  and 
that  no  man  can  be  sure  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  repent ;  nor,  admitting  this,  can  he 
promise  himself  grace  and  ability  to  execute 
this  work  :  and  lastly,  supposing  that  he  has 
both,  yet  the  work  will  be  ivebiy  more  diffi- 
cult and  laborious,  and  at  the  best  uncom- 
fortable and  dubious.  Add  to  this,  that  God 
may  thunder  out  his  judgments  ;  which  will 
overtake  and  force  us  to  mend  our  pace :  and, 
because  we  would  not  repent  upon  a  fairer 
invitation,  force  us  to  lie  down  and  repent  in 
shame,  poverty,  and  sickness ;  and  to  heighten 
spiritual  desertions  with  temporal  afflictions. 

Since  this  is  so,  I  shall  wrap  up  all  in  that 
advice  of  the  prophet  Amos  to  Israel,  (Amos, 
iv.  12,)  "  Thus  will  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Israel : 
and  because  I  will  do  this  unto  thee,  there- 
fore prepare  to  meet  thjr  God,  0  Israel."  As 
for  any  other  application,  since  deductions 
from  the  words  are  natural  and  easy,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  your  own  thoughts ;  and  indeed 
these  truths  are  of  that  nature,  that  he  that 
really  believes  them  cannot  but  apply  them. 


SERMON  XXXVI. 

PART  II. 

"  lUpeni ;  or  elaa  I  will  eoin«  unto  thee  <|alcklj,  and  fight 
against  them  with  the  iword  of  in>  uiuutb."— Rsv.  ii.  10. 

As  lefore  I  enforced  the  duty  of  immediate 
rq)ent;mce,  and  disputed  against  the  deferring 
ofity  by  arguments  drawn  from  tho  unreason* 


ableness  of  such  a  course ;  so  now  I  shall 
farther  proceed  against  it,  from  a  ooo8ider»- 
tion  of  the  strong,  peculiarly  provoking  nature 
of  this  sin  above  all  others ;  though  indeed, 
in  propriety  of  speech,  impenitence  cannot  be 
called  a  sin,  but  rather  a  collection  and  com- 
bination of  sins,  or  a  sinful  state  and  condi- 
tion. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  that 
kindles  the  divine  wrath  to  such  a  flame,  as 
the  delaye<l  exercise  of  the  great  duty  of  re- 
pentance. We  find  not  such  fierce  expressions 
of  vengeance  against  any  sinner,  as  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  Deut.  xxix.  20,  21,  discharges 
against  him  that  obstinately  delayed  his  re- 
pentance. It  is  said,  that  Grod  will  not 
spare  him  :  that  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  nay, 
his  jealousy,  which  is  the  very  sting  and  poison 
of  his  anger,  shall  smoke  asainst  that  man  ; 
tliat  all  the  curses  of  the  Taw  shall  lie  upon 
him  ;  that  God  shall  blot  out  his  name  from 
under  heaven  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  shall  even 
separate  him  to  evil,  according  to  all  the  curses 
of  the  covenant." 

Now  what  could  have  been  said  so  fully, 
with  such  a  copiousness  of  terror  ?  every  word 
almost  carrying  in  it  fire  and  brimstone; 
every  period  being  as  it  were  pregnant  with 
death,  and  breathine  out  destruction  :  and 
yet  we  may  be  sure  that  every  tittle  shall  be 
verified.  God  rather  overdoes  his  words,  than 
underspeaks  his  actions :  and  his  performances 
are  always  commensurate  to  his  expressions. 

But  bioth,  we  see,  light  heavy  upon  the 
lingering  penitent ;  whose  sin,  I  conceive,  b 
so  eminently  and  signally  provoking  to  God 
upon  these  reasons : 

1st,  Because  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  remedy. 
Since  sin  entered  into  the  world,  there  is 
nothing  but  repentance  can  stand  between 
the  sinner  and  certain  destruction.   It  is  the 
only  asylum  and  place  of  refuge  that  God  has 
provided  for  malefactors.   If  mercy  had  not 
found  this  expedient,  every  man  had  been  the 
deplorable  object  of  a  remorseless,  vindictive  ^ 
justice.   Now  for  a  sinner  to  neglect  this,  to  \ 
slight  and  trample  upon  the  conditions  of  ; 
pardon,  what  is  it  else,  but  as  if  a  man,  that  ; 
lay  gasping  under  a  mortal  wound,  should  < 
both  throw  away  the  balsam,  and  defy  the  i 
physician  ? 

Certainly  it  cannot  but  be  the  highest 
provocation,  to  see  guilt  kick  at  mercy  ;  and 
presumption  take  advantage  merely  from  a  i 
redundancy  of  compassion.    He  that  will  . 
fight  it  out,  and  not  surrender,  only  because 
he  has  articles  of  pence  oflFcred  to  him,  deserves  i 
to  feel  the  sword  of  an  unmerciful  enemy.   A  | 
delayed  repentance  is  a  downright  defiance  to  I 
mercy.   And  every  moment  a  man  spends 
under  such  a  delay,  he  falls  under  that  char- 
acter of  Babylon,  (Jerem.  li.  9,)  ^  that  God 
would  have  healed  him  ;  but  yet  he  was  not 
healed and  that  for  no  other  cause,  than 
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that  he  pursues,  ehooses,  and  even  wooes 
death,  and  solicits  his  own  destruction. 

2dl7,  The  reason  why  God  is  exasperated 
by  our  delaying  this  duty  is,  because  it  clearly 
shews,  that  a  man  does  not  love  it  as  a  duty, 
but  only  intends  to  use  it  for  an  expedient  of 
escape.  It  is  not  because  it  is  pleasing  to 
God,  grateful  to  an  offended  majesty,  or 
because  he  apprehends  a  worth  and  excel- 
lency in  the  thing  itself ;  for  then  he  would 
set  about  it  immediately :  for  love  is  quick 
and  active  ;  and  desire  hates  all  delay. 

But  a  man  is  enamoure<l  with  his  sin,  and 
resolves  to  take  his  full  course  in  the  satis- 
faction of  his  lusts,  to  consult  his  pleasure, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  vigour  of  his  years  to  the 
gratification  of  his  appetite,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  tlie  pride  uf  lifo,  and  alt  those  other 
sinful  vanities  that  are  apt  to  bewitch  the  heart 
of  man. 

This,  I  say,  he  resolves  ;  but  in  regard  the 
rear  of  such  a  course  is  brought  up  with  a  sad 
and  fatal  account  at  the  lust,  all  ending  in 
eternal  wrath  and  danniation  ;  that  he  may 
now  escape  this,  and  come  oflF  clear,  he  will 
repent  just  at  the  la^st  ;aiid  so,  by  that  means, 
as  this  life  has  eiven  him  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  repentance  sliall  interpose  and  rescue  him 
from  the  fruits  and  effects  of  sin. 

And  is  not  this  a  neat  design,  to  live  with 
pleasure,  and  yet  die  with  peace  ?  To  provoke 
Grod's  justice  all  the  time  of  one's  life,  and 
then  fairly  to  slip  from  it,  by  repenting  some 
minutes  before  death ! 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  God's 
fnry  rises  at  such  a  course ;  for  it  evidently 
tunis  his  grace  into  wantonness,  and  makes 
it  drudge  and  subserve  to  the  design  of  sin. 
For  he  that  resolves  only  to  secure  himself  by 
repenting  at  the  last,  at  the  same  time  also 
resolves  to  continue  sinning  all  the  mean 
while.  Which  is  nothing  else  but  an  endea- 
vour to  put  a  trick  upon  God  ;  to  affront  him 
to  his  face ;  and  yet  to  despise  him  under 
the  protections  of  his  own  mercy. 

Tnough  the  allowance  of  repentance  be  an 
infinitely  gracious  concession,  yet  we  are 
mistaken,  if  we  think  that  the  entire  design 
of  it  is  only  the  sinner's  interest,  and  not 
God's  glory,  as  well  as  his  salvation.  God 
intends  rei)entance  to  be  a  means  to  purify  < 
the  heart  trom  that  corruption  that  renders  it  ■ 
utterly  unserviceable.    Repentance,  though  it  | 
cmnnot  deserve,  yet  it  must  qualify  the  soul 
for  heaven.   And  this  penitential  cleansing, 
though  it  merits  nothing,  yet  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  fit  a  man  to  b«  a  vessel  of  honour. 
In  short,  repentance  is  chiefly  valued  by  God, 
because  he  loves  the  fruits  of  repentance. 

But  now,  he  that  declines  the  present  exer- 
cise of  it,  and  throws  it  back  to  the  future,  he 
evidentlv  shews,  that  whensoever  he  takes  it 
iip«  he  aoes  it  solely  for  the  interest  of  his 
own  safety,  and  not  to  pay  any  retribution  of 


honour  to  God  ;  and  tiiat  he  repents,  not  to  , 
cleanse,  but  to  secure,  not  to  sanctify,  but  to  i 
defend  himself.  i 

ddly,  A  third  reason  that  God's  displeasure 
so  implacably  burns  against  this  sin  is,  because 
it  is  evidently  a  counterplotting  of  God,  and 
being  wise  above  the  prescribed  methods  of  ^ 
salvation,  to  which  God  makes  the  immediate  . 
dereliction  of  sin  necessary.  h 

But  he  that  defers  his  repentance  makes  , 
this  his  principle,  to  live  a  sinner,  and  to  die  | 
a  penitent. 

But  to  what  purpose  does  God  command  ;| 
repentance,  if  it  must  be  in  the  power  of  man  | 
to  choose  the  time  of  it,  and  so  to  elude  the  duty  •  • 
itself,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  performance  ?  , 
It  is  to  no  end  for  God  to  give  a  law,  if  a  man 
majr  inti  rpret  the  si*nse,  and  so  shuffle  off  the 
obligation.    lie  tliat  is  commanded  to  repent, 
and  defers  it  to  the  future,  declares  that  he 
will  be  obliged  by  that  command  only  when  . 
he  thinks  fit,  and  not  before.   He  also  looks  i 
upon  it  as  a  refined,  subtle  piece  of  policy,  to  ! 
choose  such  a  repentance  as  has  a  longer  con-  . 
sistency  with  sinful  pleasure,  and  yet  no  less  ■ 
efficacy  as  to  the  procurement  of  salvation,  ! 
than  such  an  one  as  is  present  and  immediate.  ! 

And  now  may  we  not  imagine  that  such  a  | 
course  is  highly  offensive  f  in  which  a  poor 
weak  man  sliall  endeavour  to  vie  wisdom  with 
his  Maker,  to  outwit  and  outreach  an  omni- 
science? 

When  he  shall  thus  find  a  new  and  a  shorter 
way  to  heaven,  cutting  ofi^  those  austerities  of  ' 
life  as  superfluous,  which  God  has  vouched  : 
necessaiT,  and  so  derogating  from  God's  | 
knowledge  ;  withal,  making  those  allowances 
and   indulgencies  lawful,  which  God  h^s 
denied  as  destructive,  and  so  upbraiding  hu 
goodness. 

Briefly,  a  deferred  repentance  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  God's  word,  and  an  impudent  affront  < 
to  all  his  attributes.   He  that  hears  God's  \ 
counsel  but  follows  his  own,  that  repents  at 
his  leisure,  and  so  makes  his  practice  overrule 
his  belief ;  he  has  changed  his  deity,  and  ! 
though  he  confesses  a  God,  yet  he  adores 
himself. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  grounds 
which  the  delay  of  this  duty  is  so  highly  ' 
provoking  to  God  ;  which  ought  to  serve  for 
another  invincible  argument  against  it,  to  all  I 
those  that  value  his  love,  and  tremble  at  his 
wrath. 

But  now  to  descend  from  the  general  nature 
of  this  subject  to  a  consideration  of  it  in  'j 
|>articular.  The  grand  instance  of  it  is  a 
death-bed  repentance ;  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  which,  since  there  are  so  many  disputes, 
and  since  the  right  stating  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
so  high  conseque^es^  we  will  enter  into  a 
more  exact  and  ptfrticular  discussion  of  it ; 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  manage  under 
these  two  heads : 
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I.  I  shall  resolve  this  great  ease  of  con- 
science, whether  a  death-bed  repentance  ever 
is  or  can  be  effectual  to  salvation. 

II.  I  shall  shew,  that  supposing  it  may 
prove  efiectualy  yet  for  any  one  to  design  it, 
and  to  build  upon  it  beforehand,  is  highly 
dangerous,  ana  therefore  absolutely  irra- 
tional. 

And  when  I  shall  have  despatched  these 
two  thines,  I  suppose  there  can  be  nothing 
eonsideraole  in  this  subject  that  will  be  left 
unspoken  to. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  whether 
or  no  a  death-bed  repentance  may  be  effec- 
tual. 

There  are  some  who  absolutely  deny  it,  and 
explode  it  as  the  very  bane  of  piety,  and 
utterly  destructive  of  a  holy  life ;  and  there- 
fore by  no  means  can  be  brought  to  open  the 
doors  of  heaven  to  such  penitents.  The 
reasons  why  such  a  repentance  cannot  be 
effectual  are  these : 

1st,  Because  a  good  life  is  all  along  the 
gospel  required  by  Christ,  as  indispensably 
neeessary  to  salvation  ;  but  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance cannot  be  productive  of  this,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  save.  The  first  is  evident 
from  sundry  places  of  Scripture  ;  as  in  Matth. 
vii.  21,  "  Not  every  one  that  says,  Lord,  Lord, 
but  he  that  does  the  will  of  my  Father,  shall 
be  blessed  and  John,  xiv.  21,  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments and  Phil.  ii. 
12,  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  with  several  other  places  ;  which 
proclaim  aloud,  that  there  can  be  no  admis- 
sion into  glory,  without  the  obedience  of  a 
holy  life. 

And  the  assumption,  that  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance can  prcKiuce  no  such  thing,  seems 
no  less  evident.  For  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  \ead  a  new  life  when  he  is  even  eeasins;  to 
live?  Can  he  work  out  his  salvation  when 
the  fatal  night  of  death  is  seizing  upon  him, 
and  he  cannot  work  ? 

Now  since  this  is  the  condition  upon  which 
salvation  depends,  and  since  this  condition 
eannot  be  performed  upon  a  man's  death-bed, 
it  follows,  that  all  repentance  that  is  acted 
there,  must  be  utterly  ineffectual,  as  to  all 
purposes  of  salvation.  And  thus  much  for 
the  first  ars^ment. 

2dly,  The  seoond  is  this,  which,  though 
it  may  be  brought  under  the  former,  yet, 
for  the  more  perspicuity,  I  shall  propose  it 
distinctly  and  by  itself.  You  may  take  it 
thus : — 

The  only  thing  within  the  power  of  a 
dying  penitent  is  a  sincere  purpose  of  a  ifood 
life,  and  a  resolution  to  amend ;  but  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  save,  and  oonseauently,  oeing 
the  utmost  that  he  can  do,  it  follows  that  he 
can  do  nothing  effectual  to  salvation.  For 
the  clearing  of  this  we  must  observe,  that 
whatsoever  is  only  purposed,  is  for  that  yerj 


reason  as  yet  not  done,  but  to  be  done  here- 
after,  and  then  the  aigument  proeee<l8  in  this 
manner :  Either  the  leading  of  a  new  life, 
here  purposed  by  the  death-bed  penitent,  is 
necessary  actually  to  be  done,  or  it  is  not 
necessary.  If  it  be  not  necessary  to  be  don& 
then  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
be  necessary  to  be  purposed ;  inasmneh  as 
action  is  both  the  cause,  the  end,  and  also  the 
measure  of  purpose  :  but  if  it  be  neoeasarj 
to  be  done,  then  it  follows,  that  barely  to 
purpose  it,  cannot  be  sufficient. 

And  thus,  from  these  amiments,  they  in- 
fer and  conclude  the  absolute  nullity  of  a 
death-bed  repentance. 

But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  be  vet  conyinoed 
that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  repro- 
bate all  death-bed  penitents,  and  to  exclnde 
them  from  all  possibility  of  being  saved.  It  is 
an  assertion  harsh  and  inhuman,  and  at  the 
very  first  sight  seems  to  carry  in  it  a  contra- 
riety to  the  merciful  and  tender  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  upon  most  clear  and  unavoidable 
reasons,  and  such  as  yet  I  see  none  to  en- 
force it. 

For  the  first  general  exception  ;  that  it 
naturally  undermines  the  necessity  of  a  good 
life,  and  takes  away  all  strictness  and  hohnesi 
of  conversation,  and  so  turns  the  gospel  into 
a  doctrine  of  licentiousness  ;  making  it  to 
warrant  and  patronize  a  continuance  in  sin, 
from  the  assurance  it  gives  to  men,  that  upon 
such  a  repentance  they  shall  be  saved  at  the 
very  last. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  by  concession  ;  that 
if  we  state  all  a  man's  actions  in  things 
spiritual,  upon  a  perfect,  entire  freedom  ot 
will,  by  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  repent 
when  he  will,  after  he  has  persisted  in  his 
sin  as  long  as  he  pleased  ;  so  that  he  is  so 
perfect  a  master  of  nis  choice,  as  to  be  able  to 
determine  it  to  sin,  or  to  the  practice  of  holi- 
ness at  any  time  whatsoever :  I  say,  upon 
this  principle  I  confess,  that  it  does  in  a  great 
measure  untie  and  unravel  all  obligations  to 
a  holy  life.  And  supposing  that  a  man  were 
sure  of  the  time  of  his  life,  and  that  it  should 
not,  by  any  unexpected  accident,  be  snapped 
off  suddenly,  the  doctrine  of  the  effieaey  of 
a  death-bed, orindeedof  anyfuturerepentanoe, 
would  in  its  nature  tend  to  encourage  such  a 
man  to  a  presumptuous  perseverance  in  sin. 
But  then,  considering  that  (as  1  haveevinwd 
already)  no  man  has  his  life  leased  to  him  for 
any  set  time,  nor  secured  from  casual,  &ta] 
accidents,  but  that  he  may  lose  it  unawares ; 
even  this  principle  itself,  of  a  free^  entire 
power  in  man  to  repent  when  he  will,  can- 
not, upon  a  rational  account,  warrant  any 
man  either  in  the  delay  of  a  pious,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  virtuous  life. 

But  then  I  add,  that  repentance  is  not  to  | 
be  stated  upon  the  power  of  man's  will,  but  i 
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upon  the  special  grace  and  power  of  God,  hj 
which  it  is  wrought  upon  toe  heart,  whereby 
the  will  is  advanced  to  exert  those  acts  of  re- 
pentance which  of  itself  it  is  utterly  unable 
to  do.  Now  upon  this  principle  I  affirm, 
that  to  hold  that  a  death-bed  repentance  may 
be  effectual,  neither  cuts  off  the  necessity  of  a 
good  life,  nor  indeed  encourages  any  one  to 
defer  his  repentance  till  that  time. 

For,  as  I  shall  venture  to  tell  any  man,  that 
if  in  the  verjr  last  period,  the  last  expiring 
instant  of  his  life,  he  shall  sincerely  repent 
him  of  all  his  past  sins,  he  shall  assuredly 
find  merc^ ;  so  1  shall  tell  him  also,  that  it  is 
entirely  in  the  pleasure  and  hand  of  God, 
whether  he  shall  be  able  to  repent  or  no  ;  and 
that  he  has  no  certainty  in  the  world  that 
God  will  vouchsafe  him  such  a  measure  of 
grace  at  that  hour ;  but  much  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  him  suspect  and  doubt  that  he  may 
deny^  it  him,  and  revenge  the  provocations  of 
a  wicked  life  with  impenitence  and  obdura- 
tion  at  the  time  of  death. 

And  thus  I  think  that  the  exception  against 
the  efficacy  of  a  death-bed  repentance  is  clearly 
removed,  by  stating  the  exercise  of  it  upon 
this  principle.  For  though  I  say,  that  a  man 
shall  be  saved  whensoever  he  repents,  yet  I 
deny  also,  that  a  man  can  repent  whensoever 
he  pleases. 

Having  thus  made  our  way  through  this 
general  objection,  we  are  now  to  look  l^k 
upon  those  two  arguments  that  were  brought 
against  this  doctrine. 

Ist,  The  first  was.  That  no  repentance  can 
be  saving,  but  such  an  one  as  produces  a 
holy  life,  and  is  attended  with  it ;  but  how 
can  a  man  upon  his  death-bed  begin  a  holy 
life,  when  he  is  even  ceasing  to  live? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  space  between 
the  first  act  of  repentance,  bv  which  the  soul 
is  turned  from  sin  to  God,  and  between  a 
man's  death,  be  it  never  so  short,  even  to  but 
one  minute,  it  is  reckoned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  gospel  for  a  holy  life ;  that  is,  any  time 
that  a  sanctified  person  lives,  is  a  holy  life. 
^  Now  that  this  is  so,  I  thus  evince ;  for 
either  this  is  sufficient,  or  there  is  required 
tome  determinate  space  of  time,  under  the 
compass  of  which  no  man  can  be  said  to  have 
Hvea  holily  :  if  this  be  asserted,  let  that  fixed, 
determinate  compass  of  time  be  assigned. 
^  Either  it  must  be  the  major  part  of  a  man's 
life,  or  a  just  half  of  it,  or  some  set  number  of 
years  or  days. 

If  the  mrst ;  then  he  that  repents  and  is 
oonverted  in  the  fifteenth  year  or  his  age,  and 
diet  in  the  thirtieth,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
lived  a  holy  life,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
saved,  inasmuch  as  the  major  part  of  his  life 
does  not  come  under  the  accounts  of  repen- 
tance. In  like  manner,  he  that  is  converted 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  dies 
before  he  reaches  his  fortieth,  must  come 


under  the  same  doom,  as  not  being  able  to 
bring  the  just  half  of  his  life  under  this 
reckoning. 

But  this  is  evidently  false  and  absurd  ;  we 
must  therefore  seek  ror  this  stinted  time  in 
some,  set  number  of  years  or  days ;  and  here 
let  any  one  shew  me,  whether  it  be  twelve, 
ten,  six,  or  four,  or  one  year ;  or,  to  descend 
to  days,  whether  it  be  an  hundred,  sixty, 
thirty,  ten,,  or  seven  days,  that  a  man  must 
have  completely  spent  in  the  practice  of  holy 
duties,  before  he  can  be  said  to  have  lived  a 
holy  life  ;  but  I  believe  it  would  puzzle  any 
one  to  make  such  an  assignation,  or  to  find 
warrant  for  it,  either  in  Scripture  or  reason. 

Wherefore  we  must  reckon  that  time  inde- 
terminately which  a  man  spends  in  this 
world  after  he  has  sincerely  repented,  be  it 
long  or  be  it  short,  for  a  holy  lire ;  and  eon 
sequently  I  see  not  why,  in  those  few  day& 
hours,  nay  minutes,  that  a  sincere  death-bed 
penitent  fives,  he  may  not  be  as  truly  said  to 
live  holily,  as  he  that  dates  his  holy  living 
from  twenty  years'  continuance ;  and  why 
the  widow's  two  mites  were  not  as  true^ 
though  not  as  great  an  offering,  as  his  that 
consisted  perhaps  of  an  hundred  or  two 
hundred  shekels. 

2dly,  To  the  second  argument;  That  the 
death-bed  penitent  can  only  resolve  upon 
leading  a  holy  life ;  and  that  if  the  actual 
leading  of  such  a  life  be  necessary,  then 
barely  to  resolve  it  cannot  be  sufficient ;  as^ 
on  the  contrary,  if  to  effect  it  be  not  neces- 
sary, then  neither  can  it  be  necessary  to 
resolve  it. 

To  this  I  answer,  by  an  absolute  denial  of 
that  assertion,  that  the  death-bed  penitent 
can  only  resolve  upon  living  a  holy  life. 
And  to  make  out  the  reason  of  this  denial,  I 
shall  here  first  lay  down  what  is  properly  a 
holy  life.  In  short,  it  is  the  domg  of  all 
those  actions  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in 
the  condition  in  which  he  is ;  to  which  I  add, 
that  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  no  more  than  he 
is  capable  of  doing  in  such  a  condition. 

Now  a  person  upon  his  death-bed  is  only 
capable  of  doing  such  duties  as  are  wholly 
transacted  in  the  mind  and  in  the  will ;  as^ 
loving  of  God,  hating  of  sin,  sorrowing  for  it, 
forgiving  enemies,  and  the  like ;  and  these 
he  is  not  only  able  to  resolve,  but  also  to 
perform. 

But  to  go  to  church,  to  f^t  and  pray, 
kneeling,  with  other  such  actions  of  dut^ 
these  are  naturally  not  within  his  power  m 
that  state  of  weakness,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
obliged  to  them.  Yet,  however,  though  he 
cannot  perform  these,  he  must  not  therefore 
be  said  not  to  live  holily ;  forasmuch  as  he 
does  perform  other  holy  duties^  which  his 
condition  is  capable  of  doing,  and  in  the 
doing  of  which  a  holy  life  equuly  consists. 

I  answer  therefore  to  the  second  part  of 
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the  argument,  that  a  holy  life  is  both  neces- 
sary to  be  resolved  on,  and  also  to  be  per- 
formed, but  both  still  in  the  same  manner. 

That  is,  a  penitent,  upon  his  repentance,  is 
to  resolve  to  live  holijy  for  that  whole  course 
of  time  that  he  is  to  spend  in  the  world,  and 
this  resolution  he  is  faithfully  to  perform. 
But  he  is  not  to  resolve  upon  living  a  holy 
life  for  such  or  such  a  determinate  number  of 
years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
dispose  of  the  time  of  his  life  so  long. 

But  both  resolution  and  performance  as  to 
this  particular^  is  to  respect  a  man's  whole 
life  for  the  future,  whether  that  life  fall  out 
to  be  lon^  or  short.  And  if  it  chance,  by 
God's  providence,  to  last  but  one  hour,  yet  still 
it  is  his  whole  life  from  that  time,  as  much  as 
if  it  were  spun  out  to  many  years. 

From  which  it  follows,  that  a  death-bed 
penitent  may  both  resolve  and  perform  as 
much  as  is  required  to  complete  the  nature  of 
effectual  repentance. 

Having  thus  answered  the  arguments 
brought  to  disprove  the  efficacy  of  a  death-bed 
repentance,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider 
what  kind  of  persons  they  are  that  are  the 
authors  of  such  a  grim  assertion. 

Are  they  of  such  an  unstained,  unblameable 
life?  such  an  angelical  piety  and  perfection? 
Certainly,  it  were  but  reason  to  expect  that 
those  that  throw  such  great  stones,  that  give 
such  remorseless  stabs  to  poor  dying  sinners, 
should  be  able  to  enter  heaven  themselves, 
though  it  were  "  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
and  should  be  of  such  a  sublime  sanctity  as 
to  supererogate  at  the  least,  and  not  to  need 
mercy  themselves,  who  so  severely  deny  it  to 
others. 

But  I  am  afraid  that,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
appear  that  they  are  nothing  less.  I  should 
not  willingly  libel  or  defame  any,  especially 
from  the  pulpit ;  but  from  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  give  myself,  either  by  reading, 
observation,  or  report,  those  that  make  the 
way  to  heaven  so  narrow,  walk  in  the  broad 
themselves  ;  take  a  scope  and  liberty  in  their 
lives,  and  content  themselves  to  be  only  strict 
in  their  doctrine,  denying  to  others  a  possi- 
bility to  repent  eifectumly  on  their  death- 
bed, while  they  live  in  that  manner  them- 
selves, that  it  seems  to  be  for  their  interest 
to  hold  even  a  possibility  of  repenting  after 
death. 

In  short,  they  are  usually  such  as  prescribe 
rules  and  directions  for  other  men  to  follow  ; 
such  as,  after  the  practice  of  uucleanness,  tell 
others  that  they  must  become  vestals ;  such 
as  are  famous  for  covetousuess,  and  for  preach- 
ing against  it. 

These  are  those  inexorable  spiritual  Catos, 
those  parsimonious  dispemers  of  mercy  ;  per- 
haps out  of  a  mistaken  fear,  upon  the  know- 
lecfge  of  their  own  wickedness,  lest  there 
should  not  be  mercy  eno^igh  for  themselves. 


Thus  the  late  casuists  of  the  ehareh  of 
Rome,  what  great  things  do  they  apeak  of 
man's  power  to  merit,  to  fulfil,  and  overdo 
the  law,  to  a  higher,  uncommanded  strain  of 
perfection  ;  and  yet  what  puddles,  what  sinks 
of  impurity  are  their  books  of  casuistical 
divinity  ;  what  horrid,  loose  maxims  have 
they,  that  not  only  undermine  Christianity, 
but  even  extinguish  and  cut  the  bands  of  ^1 
morality!  Which  licentious  doctrines  have 
already  kindled  such  a  flame  in  that  church, 
as,  for  aught  I  know,  may  burn  to  its  con- 
fusion. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject:  We  shall 
still  find,  that  such  as  are  most  merciless  to 
dying  sinners  in  stopi)ing  up  the  paaaaees  of 
repentance  and  salvation  asainst  them,  do  yet 
relax  this  rigour,  and  walk  by  another  rule 
themselves ;  unless  perhaps  it  may  more 
properly  be  said,  that  they  walk  by  no  role 
at  all. 

And  experience  has  shewn,  that  those 
spiritual  guides,  who  are  the  most  austere  in 
tneir  own  lives,  the  greatest  and  most  rigid 
exactors  of  duty  from  themselves,  and  of  the 
most  improved  acquaintance  and  oonverse 
with  God  ;  yet  when  such  come  to  deal  with 
dying  sinners,  they  handle  their  wounds  more 
gently,  treat  them  with  more  relentings  and 
compassion,  open  the  treasures  of  pardoning 
mercy  to  them  more  freely,  and  are  glad  to  see 
any  glimmerings  of  sincerity  and  contrition, 
that  may  wan-ant  them  to  send  the  repenting 
sinner  out  of  the  world  with  a  full  and  a 
free  absolution. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  such,  by 
a  continual  strict  living  up  to  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  come  at  length  to  partike  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  Christ ;  who  of  all  men 
tnat  ever  lived,  or  sliall  live  in  the  world,  was 
the  freest  even  from  the  least  stain  of  sin,  and 
yet  was  the  most  boundless  and  enlarged  iu 
[lis  compassion  to  sinners. 

And  certainly,  should  ho  now  live  and  con- 
verse with  us,  he  that  raised  sinners  from 
tlieir  graves,  would  not  now  condemn  them 
upon  their  death-beds. 

And  thus,  I  think  that  I  have  not  only 
answered,  but  also  cleared  off  all  objections 
against  this  doctrine,  so  that  it  may  hencefor- 
ward pass  for  a  gospel  truth ;  which,  that  I 
may  yet  farther  confirm,  I  shall  produce 
positive  arguments  to  prove  and  assert  it. 

1st,  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  this  con- 
sideration ;  that  such  a  repentance  commenced 
at  the  last  hour  of  a  man's  life,  has  de/aeio 
proved  effectual  to  salvation  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  repugnancy  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself; but  that  it  may  do  so  Wiin^  The 
consequence  is  clear ;  for  tnat  which  is  impos- 
sible in  itself,  can  never  be  verified  so  much 
as  in  any  one  single  instance ;  and  that  if  it 
were  impossible  for  any  repentance  beginning 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  man's  life,  that  is,  just 
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before  his  death,  to  prove  saving,  no  one  man 
whatsoever  so  rcpentine  could  saved. 

But  the  falsity  of  tliis  evidently  appears 
from  that  eminent  and  known  instance  of  the 
thief  upon  the  cross  ;  whose  repentance  began 
no  sooner  than  his  cruciiixion,  and  yet  it 
ended  with  tlie  rewards  of  paradise.  And 
who  knows,  but  that  God  intended  this  signal 
instance  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  remedy 
against  despair,  to  sinners  repenting  in  any 
part  of  their  lives?  And  there  arc  some 
doctrines  that  God  docs  not  think  fit  to  set 
down  and  express  in  open  terms,  lest  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  might  abuse  them  to 
presumption  ;  but  rather  to  hint  them  to  us 
in  an  example,  and  to  represent  them  in  the 
person  of  another ;  leaving  us,  by  rational 
discourse,  to  apply  the  same  to  ourselves  when 
we  are  in  the  like  condition. 

As  for  instance ;  should  God  have  said  in 
express  terms,  that  though  a  man  murders  his 
neighbour,  and  commits  adultery  with  his 
wife,  yet,  if  he  repents,  such  sins  should  not 
hinder  his  salvation  :  such  a  declaration  as 
this,  given  antecedently  to  these  villainous 
actions,  would  have  been  apt  to  have  encou- 
raged the  wicked  hearts  of  men  much  more 
boldly  to  have  ventured  upon  the  commission 
of  them. 

But  now,  should  any  one  chance  to  be 
plunged  into  such  enormous  sins  as  these, 
that  he  might  not  here,  subsequently  to  the 
act,  which  cannot  be  recalled,  utterly  cast  off 
all  thoughts  of  mercy,  and  consequently  of 
returning  to  God  for  the  obtaining  of  mercy, 
God  has  discovered  so  much  compassion  in 
the  pardon  of  David,  guilty  of  the  same  sins, 
upon  his  sincere  repentance,  as  to  keep  such 
an  one  from  despair,  and  to  warrant  him  his 
pardon,  if,  upon  the  same  sins,  he  acts  the 
same  repentance. 

The  same  very  possibly  might  be  the  design 
of  the  Spirit  here,  not  to  make  any  such 
declaration  of  pardon  openly  and  expresslj'  to 
death-bed  penitents,  lest  by  accident  it  might 
open  a  door  of  licence  to  sin  ;  but  rather  to 
preach  it  more  tacitly  to  our  reasons,  in  the 
example  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross ;  that  in 
case  a  sinner  be  overtook,  and  brought  upon 
Ids  death-bed,  he  might  not  yet  dr^pair,  see- 
ing one  before  him  obtaining  pardon  in  the 
aune  condition. 

2dly,  The  second  argument  is  taken  from  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  that  saying,  owned  and 
attested  by  God  himself,  in  2  Cor.  viii.  12, 
^That  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is 
accepted,  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  a  man  hath  not."  That 
is,  it  is  accepted  instead  of  the  deed,  when  the 
deed,  through  some  outward  impediment,  not 
within  the  power  of  man  to  remove  or  re- 
medy, becomes  impracticable. 

Now,  when  a  penitent  upon  his  death-bed 
has  wrought  his  repentance  to  the  highest 


resolutions  and  most  sincere  purposes  of  future 
obedience,  if  God  immediately  put  a  period  to 
his  life,  is  it  any  fault  of  his,  if  he  is  took 
off  from  so  full  an  execution  of  those  pur- 
poses as  he  intended  ? 

Certainly  God,  who  can  pierce  into  his 
soul,  and  view  the  sincerity  of  those  resolu- 
tions, seeing  that,  in  case  he  should  live  many 
yean,  they  would  be  all  performed,  and 
actually  drawn  forth  into  so  many  years* 
obedience,  he  cannot  but  rate  those  intentions 
according  to  the  utmost  effect  and  issue  tluit 
they  would  have  had  under  such  opportunities. 

And  as  for  the  time,  so  also  for  the  quality 
of  duty  ;  where  God  has  visited  a  man  with 
such  bodily  weakness,  that  he  cannot  move 
or  stir  from  his  bed,  do  we  not  think  that 
God  accepts  his  desire  to  attend  the  churchy  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  with  other  acts  of  devotion 
to  which  the  body  must  concur,  as  truly  and 
really,  as  if  he  had  strength  of  body  actually 
to  perform  all  these? 

Truly,  if  we  deny  that  he  does,  we  have 
strange  thoughts  of"^  the  equity  and  goodness 
of  his  nature  ;  and  degrade  his  mercy  to  a 
pitch  below  the  mercies  of  an  earthly  father, 
and  the  dispensations  of  a  prudent  governor. 

Indeed,  when  God  is  said  in  such  a  case  to 
accept  of  the  will,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
deed,  it  is  only  a  farther  explication  of  that 
known,  unalterable  rule  of  justice,  that  God 
cannot  command  or  require  the  performance 
of  a  thing  impossible. 

But  should  he  exact  the  deed,  when  the 
weakness  of  a  man's  condition  utterly  disables 
him  to  perform  it ;  should  he  command  a 
bedrid  person  to  stand  or  kneel,  or  reouire  ten 
years*  practice  of  holiness  from  him  that  is  to 
live  but  an  hour,  what  could  this  be  but  to 
rank  his  commands  amongst  those  unreason- 
able, tyrannical  injunctions  that  will  and  re- 
quire impossibilities? 

3dly,  The  third  argument  why  a  death-bed 
repentance  may  prove  effectual  is,  because  re- 
pentance saves  not,  as  it  is  a  work,  or  such  a 
number  of  works ;  but  as  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
renewed  nature  and  a  sanctified  heart,  from 
which  it  flows.  But  now,  the  renovation  of 
our  nature  being  the  sole  immediate  work  of 
God*s  Spirit,  it  may  be  wrought  (if  it  so 
please  him)  in  the  last  moment  of  our  lives, 
as  well  as  in  twenty  years  ;  for,  being  a  new 
creation,  and  the  production  of  a  quality  in 
the  soul  that  was  not  there  before,  there  is 
nothing  hinders,  but  that  by  an  infinite  power 
it  may  be  transacted  in  an  instant. 

Upon  which  I  argue  thus :  If  God  can 
sanctify  and  renew  a  man's  nature  in  the  last 
instant  of  his  life,  then  a  person  thus  sanctified 
is  either  in  a  state  of  salvation,  or  he  is  not : 
if  not,  then  a  man  truly  sanctified  may  be  in 
a  damnable  condition,  which  is  false  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  If  he  is,  then,  inasmuch  as  a  death- 
bed penitent  may  be  thus  sanctified  and 
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renewed,  he  may  be  also  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, which  is  inseparably  annexed  to  a  true 
sanctification. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  that 
a  man  cannot  be  a  true  penitent,  and  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  unless  he  has  spent  such  a 
considerable  number  of  years  or  months  in  the 
continual  exercise  of  holy  duties  ;  what  is  this, 
but  to  ascribe  his  salvation  to  such  a  measure 
of  works  ?  This  is  evident ;  for  a  death-bed 
penitent  may  have  all  other  qualifications,  as 
a  sanctified  heart,  a  sincere  resolution,  and  a 
direction  of  it  to  the  glory  of  God ;  so  that 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  such  a  number 
of  holy  actions.  Now  if,  notwithstanding  the 
former  qualities,  salvation  must  be  yet  denied 
to  such  a  penitent,  is  it  not  most  clear  that 
salvation  is  stated  upon  the  opui  operatum  of 
such  a  parcel  of  holy  performances  f  So  that 
it  is  not  the  sincerity,  but  the  multitude ;  not 
the  kind,  but  the  number  of  our  actions  that 
must  save  us.  Which  assertion,  if  we  admit, 
and  improve  into  its  due  consequences,  I  can- 
not see  but  that  it  must  needs  bring  us  back 
to  our  beads. 

4th  1^,  A  fourth  argument  is  this  :  If  to  re- 
pent smcerely  be  a  thing  at  the  last  moment 
of  our  lives  impossible  to  be  done,  then,  for 
that  instant,  impenitence  is  not  a  sin.  For  it 
cannot  be  a  sin  not  to  do  that  which  in  its 
nature  cannot  be  done.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause where  there  is  no  obligation,  there  can 
be  no  sin,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  either  the  trans- 
gression or  omission  of  something  that  we 
stand  obliged  to  do  ;  but  I  have  shewn  before, 
that  no  man  can  be  obliged  to  impossibilities, 
it  follows  therefore  from  hence,  that  not  to 
repent  upon  one's  death-bed  is  no  sin,  because, 
according  to  the  opinion  hitherto  maintained, 
to  repent  there  is  impossible.  Which  argu- 
ment is  of  so  much  quickness  and  force,  that 
were  there  no  other,  this  alone  were  enough 
both  to  establish  ours,  and  to  overthrow  the 
contrary  assertion. 

6thly,  The  fifth  argument  that  I  shall  pro- 
duce is  this  :  That  to  deny  that  a  death-bed 
repentance  can  be  effectual  to  salvation,  is  a 
clear  restraint  and  limitation  of  the  compass 
and  prerogative  of  God's  mercy. 

For  since  it  is  a  thing  that  neither  Involves 
any  contradiction  in  itself,  nor  yet  to  any  one 
of  God's  attributes,  it  is  both  an  impudent  i 
and  an  insolent  thing,  for  any  man  to  deny  ! 
the  possibility  of  it   For  shall  we  prescribe 
to  omnipotence,  or  set  bounds  to  an  infinite  j 
mercy,  and  say,  that  this  and  this  it  can  do  ;  : 
but  this  it  cannot  T   What  if  God,    willing  ! 
to  shew  the  riches  of  his  mercy calls  and 
accepts  of  some  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the 
day,  and  rewards  them  equally  with  those 
that  came  in  at  the  first ;  have  we  any  thing 
to  reply  a^inst  such  a  proceeding,  or  to  carp 
at  his  justice,  or  to  murmur  at  our  brother's 
felicity?  God  expressly  says,  that  his ''thoughts 
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are  not  as  our  thoughts ;  nor  hit  mercies  m 
our  mercies."  And  indeed,  sad  and  lament- 
able were  the  condition  of  most  nnnen^  if 
they  were.  The  number  of  those  that  ahoold 
be  saved  would  be  much  less,  and  the  TohmM 
of  the  book  of  life  contracted  to  s  yeiy  small 
epitome. 

I  should  think  it  therefore  mueh  mom 
agreeable  to  a  pious  sobriety,  to  acquiesee  in 
the  method  of  God's  dealing  :  and,  aeoordiiig 
to  rule  of  the  civil  law,  rather  to  amplify, 
than  to  limit  acts  of  favour. 

If  God  brings  a  sinner  to  himself  at  the  last^ 
and  so  makes  his  death-bed  a  portal  and  en- 
trance to  heaven  ;  if  he  accepts  of  the  purpoaw^ 
and  crowns  the  short  endeavours  of  a  late  re- 
pentance with  life  and  glory ;  I,  for  my  part^ 
have  nothing  to  do  her^  but  to  congratulate 
the  person  tliat  obtains,  and  to  adore  the 
mercy  that  gives  it. 

6thly,  The  sixth  and  last  argument  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  same  truth  is  this  :  That 
if  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  possibly  be 
effectual  to  salvation,  then  a  sinner  upon  his 
death-bed,  having  not  repented  before,  may 
lawfully,  and  without  sin,  despair.  The  reason 
is  clear ;  for  where  the  proper  object  of  hope 
ceases,  which  is  possibility  of  pardon,  there 
despair  must  lawfully  succeed  ;  for  despair  is 
then  only  a  sin  when  there  is  fifround  of  hope, 
of  which  here  there  is  none.  In  short,  despair 
cannot  be  sinful  where  it  is  rational ;  but  it 
is  most  rational  to  despair  of  salvation,  when 
the  only  means  of  attaining  it,  which  is  re- 
pentance, becomes  impossible. 

But  now,  I  desire  any  one  to  shew  me  any 
thing  in  the  ffospel  that  admits  of  despair  in 
the  time  of  this  life ;  nay,  that  does  not  pre- 
scribe and  condemn  it  as  utterly  sinful ;  it  is  | 
proper  only  to  the  state  of  the  damned,  whose 
condition  God  has  declared  to  be  remediless. 
]But  God  has  not  signified  that  a  sinner,  in  any 
p»art  of  his  life  whatsoever,  is  out  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  mercy  and  salvation.  Indeed,  as 
a  man  dies,  so  he  continues  for  ever ;  but 
while  he  lives  his  condition  is  alterable. 

And  therefore  that  assertion  that  must  en- 
gage a  man  both  certainly  and  lawfully  to 
despair,  while  he  is  on  tois  side  death,  is  \ 
surely  a  branch  of  a  new,  unheard  of  gospel  . 
and  divinity. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  demon-  ' 
strate,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  man 
effectually  to  repent  upon  his  death-bed.  | 
Which  doctrine,  if  it  be  true,  truth,  as  such, 
cannot  be  hurtful,  however  by  aoddent  and  . 
abuse  it  may.  { 

But  I  shall  now  proceed,  from  these  aigu-  ; 
ments,  to  such  considerations  as  will  be  more 
strong  to  keep  off  the  encroaches  of  presump-  ^ 
tion,  than  these  can  be  to  invite  them.  And 
so  I  am  come  to  the  second  general  head,  pro- 
posed for  the  management  of  this  subject, 
namely,  that  supposing  that  a  death-bed  re- 
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pentance  may,  in  the  issue,  prove  effectual, 
vet  for  any  one  to  design  and  build  upon  it 
beforehand,  is  highly  daugerouSy  and.therefore 
absolutely  irrational. 

The  truth  of  which  will  be  made  to  appear 
from  these  considerations : 
I     Ist,  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  ex- 
'  ceeding  unfitness  of  a  man  at  this  time,  above 
all  others,  to  exercise  this  duty.  Repentance 
is  a  work  that  will  take  up  the  whole  soul ; 
that  will  distend  every  faculty,  and  fill  every 
part  and  power  of  it,  even  when  it  is  in  its 
,  most  vigorous,  fresh,  and  active  condition. 
I     It  is  transacted  by  the  sublimest  and  most 
refined  operation  of  the  soul,  which  is  reflec- 
^  tion.   The  soul  must  retreat  into  itself,  view 
its  accounts,  and  summon  the  records  of  mem- 
ory, to  give  in  a  faithful  relation  of  all  a  man's 
past  sins,  of  all  the  passages  and  remarks  of 
{his  former  life.   Ana  having  done  this,  the 
[  mind  must  dwell  upon  a  sad  and  severe  con- 
sideration of  the  nature,  degrees,  and  aggra- 
I  vating  circumstances  of  each  sin,  till  thought 
improves  into  afieetion,  and  opens  the  peni- 
,  tential  sluices,  and  fills  the  heart  with  sorrow, 
j  mourning,  and  weeping  for  sin  ;  which  sor- 
i  row  for  sin  rising  higheV  and  higher,  till  at 
length  it  ends  in  detestation  of  it,  and  reso- 
lutions against  it,  it  becomes  the  first  degree 
of  a  true  repentance. 

But  is  a  man  fit  to  encounter  and  run 
through  all  these  difficulties,  amidst  those 
many  impediments,  both  natural  and  civil, 
that  clog  and  hang  about  him  in  his  death-bed 
condition  ? 

And  first,  for  natural  hinderances ;  his 
memory  will  be  weak  and  treacherous,  his 
judgment  infirm,  and  his  apprehension  slow 
and  dark.  And  then,  perhaps,  all  these  dis- 
abilities may  be  increased  by  the  accession  of 
bodily  distempers :  either  lethargies  may 
dispirit  and  benumb  him,  or  some  acute, 
painful  disease  divert  and  enrage  him.  So 
that  the  whole  man  is  in  a  tumult  and  dis- 
brder  ;  within  is  weakness,  without  is  pain  ; 
his  intellectuals  forsake  him,  his  fever  scorches 
him ;  life  is  troublesome,  and  yet  death 
terrible.  In  short,  the  man  is  very  unfit  to 
use  his  reason,  to  remember,  or  contemplate  ; 
and  being  so,  how  can  he  be  fit  to  repent? 
which  is  a  work  that  includes  in  it  all  these 
operations. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  death-bed  penitent, 
by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  pretty  well  freed 
firom  these  natural  impediments,  and  that  he 
has  a  good  proportion  of  memory,  a  good 
reserve  of  judgment,  with  a  readiness  to 
apprehend  and  discern,  and  to  exercise  the 
several  functions  of  a  rational  nature.  Yet 
then  there  are  civil  obstructions,  worldly  en- 
eambrances,  settling  the  estate,  providing  for 
friends,  satisfying  the  craving  importunities 
of  relations.  And  what  can  a  poor,  dying 
man  do,  when  such  a  swarm  of  troublesome 


thoughts  are  buzzing  about  hkn  ?  How  can 
he  recollect  and  compose  himself  to  a  medita- 
tion of  his  past  actions,  when  he  is  busied  in 
settling  things  for  the  future  ? 

Repentance  is  too  great  a  thing  to  be 
wielded  in  such  a  hurry.  No  sooner,  per- 
haps, is  a  man  setting  himself  to  clear  old 
scores  between  God  and  his  soul,  but  his 
worldly  creditors  come  bawlinff  upon  him  for 
another  kind  of  satisfaction,  sooner  does 
he  set  himself  to  mourn  and  weep  for  his  sins, 
but  he  is  interrupted  with  the  tears  of  those 
that  stand  weeping  for  him. 

This  is  h\6  case  ;  and  now,  can  any  rational 
person  in  the  world  judge  that  a  death-bed  is 
the  proper  scene  of  repentance  ?  that  a  dying 
person,  racked  with  pain,  choked  with 
phlegm,  immersed,  and  even  buried  in  encum- 
brances before  he  is  dead,  can  be  fit  to  manage 
the  spiritual  searching  severities  of  this  duty  ? 

The  apostle  observes  well,  (2  Tim.  ii.  4,) 

That  no  man  that  warrcth,  entangleth  him- 
self with  the  affiiirs  of  this  life."  And  indeed 
repentance  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  ;  but 
certainly  none  so  unfit  lor  a  war  as  a  dying 
person. 

There  are  some  duties,  whose  performance 
so  properly  belongs  to  some  certain  time,  that 
they  can  neither  with  ease  nor  order  be  per- 
formed out  of  it.  Repentance  is  the  work  of 
life,  and  the  business  of  health.  And  truly, 
that  man  has  mistimed  his  work,  and  mis- 
placed his  occasions,  who,  when  he  comes 
upon  his  death-bed,  has  any  thine  else  to  do, 
than  the  proper  business  of  that  place,  which 
Is  to  die. 

2dly,  The  other  reason  is  taken  from  this 
consideration,  that  there  can  be  no  arguments 
from  which  either  the  dying  person  himself, 
or  others  by  him,  can  certainly  conclude  that 
his  repentance  is  sound  and  effectual.  I  speak 
of  ordinary  means  of  knowledge ;  for  it  is 
confessed,  that  God,  by  an  extraordinary 
manner,  may  reveal  it  to  a  man  ;  and  as  he 
gave  him  the  grace  of  true  repentance,  so  he 
may  give  him  an  assurance  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  that  repentance. 

But  by  the  ordinary,  usual  methods  of  dis- 
course, the  dying  penitent  cannot  infallibly 
know  it ;  the  reason  is,  because  he  has  no  in- 
fallible medium  to  introduce  him  to  such  a 
knowledge. 

The  mediums  by  which  he  must  collect  it 
can  be  no  other  than  these  three  :  —  1st,  The 
heartiness  of  his  present  resolutions,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  future  amendment :  or,  2dly,  The 
ffreat  expressions  of  sorrow  that  he  makes  for 
his  past  sins :  or,  3dly,  His  solicitous  concern- 
ment for  his  estate  in  the  next  world. 

But  all  these,  according  to  the  cognizance 
that  a  death-bed  penitent  can  take  of  them, 
are  very  fallible. 

For  the  first,  his  resolutions,  though  God, 
who  quenches  not  the  smoking  flax,  will  by  nc 
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means  reject  these,  if  sincere ;  but  will  own 
the  work  of  his  g^ce,  though  but  kindled 
in  the  first  true  intention,  as  much  as  if  it 
flamed  out  in  a  constant  and  glorious  practice : 
yet,  in  regaM  the  opportunities  of  performing 
those  deatD-bed  resolutions  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure cut  off,  the  death-bed  penitent  cannot  be 
assured  that  his  resolutions  are  true.  For  a 
man  may  think  that  he  heartily  resolves 
against  a  sin,  when  indeed  he  does  not ;  his 
own  heart  deceiving  him.  As  in  a  man's  life- 
time, he  often  finds,  by  experience,  that  when 
he  has  took  up  firm  purposes  and  resolves 
against  a  sinful  course,  so  that,  as  he  thinks, 
he  shall  never  relapse  into  it  again  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, upon  the  next  temptation,  all 
such  resolutions  disband  and  vanish,  and  the 
proposal  is  complied  with :  which  clearly 
shews  that  these  purposes  and  resolutions  were 
indeed  false  and  deceitful. 

And  now,  how  does  the  death -bed  penitent 
know,  but  the  resolutions  he  makes  there  may 
be  as  weak  and  insincere,  as  those  that  here- 
tofore he  made,  and  broke  in  the  time  of  his 
health  ?  Possibly  they  may  be  sincere  ;  but  he 
cannot  certainly  know  it,  but  God  alone,  who 
only  can  foresee,  whether,  in  case  his  life 
should  be  prolonged,  those  resolves  would  be 
made  actuate  in  performance. 

And  then,  for  the  other  two  thin^,  his 
vehement  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  lus  con- 
cernment about  his  salvation,  are  of  as  uncer- 
tain information  as  the  other.  For  a  man 
may  mourn  and  weep  for  those  sins,  which  he 
yet  afterwards  returns  to,  continues  in,  and 
perhaps  dies  under ;  which  shews  that  tears, 
and  sighs,  and  complaints,  and  all  other  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  whatsoever,  are  utterly 
lallacious.  But  in  the  state  a  man  now  is,  all 
these  may  very  well  be  presumed  to  issue 
from  the  fear  and  terror  of  an  approaching 
damnation.  And  fear  is  a  kind  of  constraint 
and  violence  upon  the  will ;  so  that  all  school- 
men unanimously  hold,  that  actions  proceed- 
ing from  fear  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  not 
perfectly  voluntary. 

Now  all  fear  is  from  a  principle  of  self-love  ; 
and  therefore  all  religious  actions,  commenced 
upon  this  motive,  are  spurious,  and  rejected 
by  God. 

This  supposed,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  more  than 
ten  to  one  but  that  all  the  pomp  of  a  death- 
bed repentance,  in  its  highest  and  most  ange- 
lical resolutions,  in  its  most  sorrowful,  mourn- 
ful, and  affectionate  discoveries,  moves  wholly 
upon  this  false  spring  of  fear,  suggested  upou 
the  dismal  apparition  of  the  nearness  of  death, 
and  the  frigntful  thoughts  of  a  miserable 
eternity. 

It  is  hiffhly  probable  that  there  is  scarce 
one  of  an  nundred  in  this  condition,  but  goes 
off  with  the  forced  sorrows  of  fear  instead  of 
repentance ;  and  so  dies  rather  terrified  than 
•anctified. 


And  would  not  any  rational  man  hero 
rather  fe^  ^nd  suspect  that  his  lot  may  fall 
amongst  the  hundred,  than  promise  himself  1 
that  he  shall  be  that  one  exempted  person  T  j 
Certainly  it  is  ill  venturing  the  salvation  of  i 
an  immortal  soul  upon  such  huge  unlikeli-  . 
hoods,  such  vast  disparities.  ! 

But  to  conclude,  and  wrap  up  all  that  I  { 
have  said  for  and  against  a  death-bed  rcpen-  i 
tance  :  I  aver,  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  a  man's 
power,  but  only  in  God's :  and  that  God,  I 
being  offended  with  a  wicked  life,  is  more  j 
likely  to  deny  than  to  give  it  at  the  hour  of  | 
death  :  that  a  man  has  all  the  indispositions  t 
of  body  and  mind  imaginable  to  unfit  and  ' 
disable  him  for  it :  that  it  is  very  seldom  true,  I 
always  suspicious ;  and  that  when  true,  yet  1 
it  is  not  discernible  by  any  certain,  infi&lHble 
sign  to  be  so :  in  short,  that  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult, doubtful,  dangerous,  and  very  improb- 
able. 

In  fine,  I  have  this  alone  to  say  for  it,  (and 
to  a  considering  person  I  need  say  no  more 
against  it,)  that  it  is  only  not  impossible. 

To  Almighty  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  j 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty, 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  tor  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XXXVIL 

Tltfi  r«w  uitv  •vr»v,  fv  ytfftifiu  is  *vi(fdMTH  Amfiii,  mmri^  ' 
T»v  i^irSifTH  vl»v  8mw  U  ivtJi/AUt  tutrm  mtZfJut  itytmrirmet 

t 

"  Coneerning  his  Son  Jeaua  Christ  oar  Lord,  who  wm  made  of  ' 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  ;  I 

And  dechured  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  I 
the  Spirit  of  holinetf,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  | 

I 

In  these  words  we  have  an  adequate  anil  i 
entire  description  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Fur  | 
in  the  third  verse  his  human  nature,  and  in  the  , 
fourth  his  divine,  is  fully  and  exactly  repre-  | 
sen  ted  to  us.  i 

I  delight  not,  I  mustconfess,  to  insist  much  ' 
upon  philological  or  philosophical  discourses  i 
in  dispensing  the  word  ;  but  where  the  con-  I 
struction  of  the  text  lies  so,  that  we  cannot  , 
otherwise  reach  the  full  sense  of  it,  but  hy  ^ 
making  our  way  through  doubts  and  ambtgui-  j 
ties,  we  must  have  recourse  to  such  expedients. 
'  The  present  exercise,  therefore,  snail  con- 
sist of  tnese  two  parts  : 

I.  An  explication  of  the  words. 

II.  An  accommodation  of  them  to  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  we  must  know, 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Greek  carries  a  venr  i 
different  face  from  our  translation,  which  dii-  I 
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I  ference  renders  the  sense  of  the  words  very 
'  disputable. 

!  The  explication  of  wtiich  I  shall  comprise 
I  in  the  resolution  of  these  four  inquiries  : 
I  Ist,  Whether  the  translation  rightly  renders 
'  it,  that  Christ  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,"  since  the  original  admits  of  a  diffe- 
rent signification. 

2dly,  What  is  imported  by  this  term,  with 
power." 

,     ddly,  What  is  intended  by  the  following 
words,  "  accordinc;  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness." 

4thly  and  lastty,  How  those  words,  "by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  are  to  be 
understood. 
In  all  which,  as  the  resolution  will  mani- 
<  fest  the  reason  of  the  doubt,  I  shall  be  as  brief 
i  as  I  can  ;  for  if  I  should  give  myself  scope  to 
:  pursue  each  particular  through  all  the  diffi- 
;  culties  that  might  attend  it,  it  would  fill  a 
much  larger  discourse  than  the  measure  of  the 
present  exercise  will  allow.    After  which 
explication  I  shall  shew,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  is  the  greatest  and  the  prin- 
:  cipal  argument  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his 
,  person. 

1st,  And  |first,  for  the  first  of  these  :  that 
which  we  render  declared^  is  in  the  Greek 
oo/a^rrof,  which  may  signify  decreed,  or  deter- 
mined; andaccordingly  the  vulgar  Latin  reads 
it  prcedestinatw,  and  some  other  de^natus  est. 
But  with  what  propriety,  or  indeed  with  what 
tolerable  sense,  Christ  could  be  said  to  be 
lecreed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  which  he  was 
from  eternity  :  and  especially  to  be  "  decreed 
to  be  so  by  tiie  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  a 
thing  that  had  happened  very  lately,  is  hard 
to  understand,  and  much  harder  to  make  out. 
That  which  is  the  proper  object  of  decree  or 
destination  is  something  future;  but  that  which 
was  eternal  cannot  be  imagined  in  any  period 
of  time  to  be  future. 

Those  indeed  who  deny  the  eternal  god- 
head of  Christ,  and  date  his  deity  entirely, 
and  his  sonship  principally,  from  his  resur- 
rection, are  great  friends  to' this  exposition  of 
the  word ;  and  well  may  they  be  so,  for  it 
serves  their  turn  to  very  great  purposes  :  for 
if  Christ  was  constituted  eminently  the  Son 
of  God  at  and  by  his  resurrection,  it  might 
very  properly  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
decreed  so  to  be  antecedently  to  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  how  this  can  consist  with  the  sup- 
position of  his  eternal  godhead,  I  must  pro- 
less,  I  cannot  apprehend. 

Aquinas  indeed  retains  this  interpretation 
of  the  word  by  prcedestintOus  est ;  but  it  was 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  Greek  tone^ie  and 
all  critical  learning  in  those  days,  that  be- 
trayed so  great  a  judgment  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  holding  that,  of  which  to  give  a 
rational  account  he  took  so  much  pains,  and 
to  80  little  purpose. 

EhumuB  therefore  obeerresy  (whose  autho- 
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rity  in  this  sort  of  learning  is  inferior  to 
none,)  that  there  is  another  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  word  ifi^it  besides  to  decree,  or 
determine,  and  that  is,  to  declare,  shew  forth,  oi 
manifest;  hence  in  grammar  the  indicative 
mood  is  called  optmtco^ ;  and  in  logic  the  de- 
finition of  a  thing,  which  is  the  declaration  of 
its  nature,  is  called  opog  or  6pt9fio(  ;  all  which 
confirm  this  interpretation. 

And  for  the  agreeableness  of  it  to  this  place, 
besides  the  utter  disagreeableness  of  any  other 
signification  ;  that  is  proved  from  hence,  as 
that  it  carries  a  most  fit  and  emphatical  oppo- 
sition to  the  words  of  the  former  verse,  where 
the  apostle  expresses  Christ's  human  nature 
by  ytpofihov,  **he  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David,"  which  word  imports  the  constitution 
of  something  that  did  not  exist  before  :  but 
here,  in  this  verse,  expressing  his  divine 
nature,  since  he  had  from  eternity  been  the 
Son  of  God,  it  is  not  said  of  him  that  he  was 
made,  but  only  declared  or  manifested  to  be 
so. 

Besides,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  things 
past  and  already  done :  which  being  so,  with 
what  propriety  could  he  insist  upon  a  thing 
only  as  decreed  and  purposed,  after  it  had  ac- 
tually come  to  pass  ?  especially  since  it  was 
this  only  which  here  made  for  his  purpose. 
His  design  was  to  prove  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  by  an  argument  taken  from  a  thing 
known  and  notable,  which  was  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  would  any  rational  disputer  omit 
this  that  he  was  actually  risen,  and  argue  only 
from  this,  that  it  was  decreed  that  he  should 
•'rise  from  the  dead?"  According  to  the 
natural  way  of  speaking,  men  never  use  to 
sny  that  such  a  thing  is  decreed  or  purposed, 
after  once  that  decree  or  purpose  has  passed 
into  execution.  And  so  much  for  explication 
of  the  first  term. 

2dly,  The  second  inquiry  is,  what  is  imported 
by  this  term  "  with  power the  Greek  is  tv 
IvpauUf  'Mn  power,"  so  that  by  some  it  is> 
rendered  in  virtute  ;  but  it  being  not  unusual 
for  the  particle  i»  to  be  put  for  wp,  it  is  most 
properly  rendered  in  our  translation  "  with 
power ;"  which,  though  some  understand  of 
the  power  of  Christ,  as  it  exerted  itself  in  the  , 
miracles  which  he  did  ;  yet  here  it  signifies 
rather  the  elorious  power  of  bis  divine  nature, 
by  which  he  overcame  death,  and  properly 
oi)posed  to  the  weakness  of  his  human  nature, 
by  which  he  suffered  it.  Correspondent  to 
which  is  that  place,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  4,)  **  He  was 
crucified  by  weakness,  but  he  liveth  by  the 
power  of  God  :"  that  is,  the  weakness  of  his 
numanity  made  him  capable  of  the  death  of 
the  cross ;  but  the  power  of  bis  divinity 
triumphed  over  that  death,  and  raised  him  to 
an  eternal  life. 

3dly,  The  third  thing  to  be  inquired  into 
is,  what  is  the  intent  of  the  following  words, 

according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness.^  The 
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expression  is  an  Hebraism,  and  signifies  as 
much  as  the  Holy  Spirit ;  bnt  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  here,  is  the  doubt  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Some  understand  it  only  as  a  farther  expli- 
cation of  the  precedent  word  f»  2vy«/uf/,  taking 
both  that  and  this  for  the  miraculous  works 
done  hy  the  Spirit  of  God  to  confirm  the 
gospel :  for  still  we  shall  find  that  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  which  exposition  cannot  stand, 
for  these  reasons : 

1st,  Because  it  ought  then  to  have  been 
joined  with  the  precedent  words  hj  conjunc- 
tion, itml  tp  ^vpM/iti,  Kml  tcmrd  vptvfitt. 

2dlv,  Because  in  right  construction  it  should 
have  been  irwtvfAMTt,  or  xyfi//««(rof,  "  by  the 
Spirit,"  noting  the  efficient  cause ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Spirit,"  as  it  is  here  ;  for  xmrd 
wptuf^tt  can  neyer  be  brought  to  have  an  equiva- 
lent signification  to  hd  vptvfAmTOf. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  if  we  observe 
the  connection  between  this  and  the  former 
verse,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  certain 
antithesis  between  them ;  and  that  as  xurd 
9»pKm  signifies  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  so 
xmrd  rptvfAM  may  most  appositely  signify  the 
divine ;  for  it  is  not  unusual  in  Scripture  for 
the  divine  nature  to  be  rendered  by  the  word 
spirit;  John,  iv,  24,  "God  is  a  spirit and 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  it  is  said,  in  respect  of  Christ, 

that  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  but 
justified  in  the  spirit that  is,  he  was  proved 
to  have  a  divine  nature,  as  well  as  a  human. 
And  now  here,  because  the  apostle  had  ex- 
pressed the  humanity  of  Christ,  not  by  x«r 
dpPpiirtPfip  ^v9tPt  or  xMT  Mpn^op,  but  xttrd 
vmpKMy  namely,  the  better  to  set  forth  the 
frailty  and  gross  substance  of  the  human 
nature ;  bv  way  of  opposition,  he  renders  his 
divinity  bjr  xmrd  Tptufia,  a  word  properly 
corresponding  to  xmrd  adpxM,  and  withal  im- 
porting the  vigorous  and  refined  substance  of 
this  nature.  And  whereas  he  annexes  this 
qualification  of  holiness,  and  calls  it  "the 
spirit  of  holiness,"  it  is  because  he  considers 
not  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  absolutely  in 
itself,  but  according  to  the  relation  it  had  to, 
and  the  great  effect  that  it  exercised  upon  his 
other  nature.  For  it  was  his  divinity  which 
sanctified,  consecrated,  and  hypostatically 
deified  his  humanity  ;  and  in  that  respect  it  li 
here  treated  of  by  the  apostle. 

4thly,  I  come  now  to  the  explication  of 
that  fourth  and  last  expression,  "  by  the  re- 
surrection from  thedeaa,"  which  is  exceeding 
different  from  the  original,  according  to  the 
first  and  literal  appearance  of  the  sentence. 
For  the  words  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  which 
in  the  translation  are  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  verse,  in  the  Greek  are  the  last 
words  of  the  fourth  ;  which  has  occasioned 
^at  diversity  in  the  construction.  The  words 
in  the  original  are  these,  ii  dpmsrd^utf  ptftpip 


*In9w  Xpirrw  Tw  Kvpiov  i/imp.  So  that  what 
we  render  "by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  is  word  for  word  to  be  rendered  "  by 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Whereupon  some  interpret  it  not  of  Christ's 
personal  resurrection  ;  which,  they  say,  ouffht 
to  have  been  U  ptxpZp,  not  simply  inxpZw ;  but 
either  of  the  resurrection  of  those,  who  in 
Matthew  are  said  to  have  rose  from  their 
graves  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  or 
of  the  general  resurrection  of  all  the  saints ; 
who  are  therefore  called  the  dead  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  discriminate  them  from  the  wicked 
and  the  reprobates,  who,  though  they  shall 
rise  again,  yet  bear  not  this  relation  to  Christ. 

Accordingly  they  take  the  word  d^drrm^tf 
actively  for  the  action  of  Christ,  by  his  power 
raising  them  from  the  dead :  forasmuch  as 
otherwise  their -being  raised  from  the  dead 
would  not  have  had  so  immediate  a  foree  to 
prove  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

But  that  the  words  are  not  so  to  be  ren- 
dered, nor  consequently  to  be  understood  of 
the  resurrection  of  any  but  of  Christ  himself, 
is  clear  upon  the  strength  of  this  reason :  that 
(as  I  have  partly  observed  already)  the 
apostle's  design  here  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Romans  the  divinity  of  Christ,  by  some  sig- 
nal passage  already  done,  and  so  familiarly 
known  by  them.  But  the  general  resurreo- 
tion  was  as  yet  future,  and  the  resurrection 
of  those  few,  it  is  probable,  was  not  so  famed 
a  thing,  as  to  have  been  commonly  known  | 
amongst  them  :  especially  since  there  is  men-  > 
tion  of  it  only  in  Saint  Matthew,  but  in  none 
else,  either  of  the  apostles  or  evangelists;  who, 
being  so  diligent  in  representins  all  those 
arguments  that  seemed  to  prove  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  had  the^  apprehended  this  to  have 
been  so  clear  and  immediate  an  argument  for 
the  proof  of  it,  certainly  would  not  have  thus 
passed  it  over  in  silence. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  personal  resurrection  of  Christ  | 
from  the  dead.  So  that  the  only  thing  that  | 
remains  for  us  is,  to  solve  and  make  out  the 
construction :  for  which,  though  several  ways 
may  be  assigned,  yet  the  most  rational  is  to 
refer  the  words  'Invov  Xptrrou  tw  Kyflw  nfiitp, 
by  apposition  to  the  precedent  words  in  the 
former  verse,  ^pl  tou  viov  rnvrmf;  not  making 
it  to  be  governed  of  ptxpZp ;  so  that,  in  the 
Latin  translation,  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be 
rendered  hy  the  genitive,  but  by  the  ablative 
case ;  it  being  repeated  after  the  intervening 
words  by  an  hyprbatou  ;  a  figure  usual  in 
the  writmcs  of  this  apostle^  whose  expression 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  none  of  the  easiest 
or  the  clearest 

Neither  is  it  material  that  the  i>article  U 
is  not  prefixed  to  ptxpip,  to  make  it  "from 
the  dead since  it  is  usual  amongst  the  Greeks 
to  omit  prepontions^  such  as  h,  i&  and  dH ; 
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a.v  aisu  amongsit  the  Latins,  with  whom  <wr- 
rezit  terra  is  all  one  with  surrexit  a  terrd.  But 
above  all  this,  the  preposition  here  may  be  so 
much  the  better  omitted,  since  the  very  word 
dwoLvreKrii  carries  in  it  the  force  of  this  preposi- 
tion ;  forasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  motion  or 
recess  from  a  certain  place  or  state. 

And  thus  I  have  given  an  explication  of 
I  the  words,  the  first  thing  proposed  for  the 
I  management  of  this  subject ;  which  explica- 
tion has  been,  I  confess,  something  large ;  but 
;  I  hope,  to  those  who  understand  these  mat- 
I  ters,  is  not  altogether  un useful. 
I     II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  general  head, 
j  which  is,  the  accommodation  of  the  words  to 
,  the  present  occasion  ;  and  that  shall  be  in 
I  shewing,  that  Christ's  resurrection  is  the 
greatest  and  the  principal  argument  to  prove 
him  the  Son  of  God.    Wow  lK)th  the  founda- 
tion and  sum  of  the  gospel  lies  within  the 
compass  of  this  proposition,  "  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Son  of  God  :"  from  which  one 
aphorism  spring  all  the  other  branches  of 
Christianity.   For  that,  which  properly  dis- 
criminates the  Christian  religion  from  the 
natural,  or  Judaical,  is  the  holding  of  Christ's 
;  deity,  and  his  satisfaction  naturally  conse- 
.  quent  upon  it :  to  both  .which  together  are 
reducible  all  the  parts  of  the  gospel,  as  appen- 
dages to,  or  conclusions  naturally  flowing  rrom 
them. 

But  it  is  not  here  to  be  denied,  that  Christ 
is  capable  of  being  called  "  the  Son  of  God" 
m  several  respects ;  as  that,  according  to  his 
human  nature,  he  had  no  natural  father,  but 
was  produced  in  the  womb  of  his  mother  b^ 
the  immediate  power  of  God ;  as  also  for  his 
resemblance  to  God,  upon  the  accounts  of  his 
transcendent  holiness :  it  being  proper  to  call 
him  the  Son  of  God  who  does  the  works  of 
God ;  (as  Christ  called  the  Jews  the  sons  of 
the  Devil,  for  doing  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
John,  iii.  44,  •*  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  Devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do :")  all 
great  likeness,  in  the  scripture  dialect,  founding 
the  denomination  of  sonship.  Christ  mi^ht 
bo  also  called  the  Son  of  God,  from  his  havmg 
the  government  of  all  things  put  into  his  hands 
upon  his  ascension.  All  this  must  be  granted  : 
yet  here  we  are  to  consider  only  the  j>rincipal 
and  grand  cause  of  his  being  called  so  ;  which 
is  from  the  eternal  generation  and  emanation 
of  his  person  from  the  person  of  the  Father ; 
that  is,  we  are  to  consider  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
€rod  upon  such  aTi  account,  ns  may  also  infer 
and  prove  him  to  be  God  him.^elf. 

Now  this  supererainent  wa^  of  sonship 
being  the  foundation  of  his  deity,  as  that  is 
the  foundation  of  our  religion,  ought  in  reason 
to  be  evinced  by  some  great  and  evidently 
conclusive  argument;  and  such  an  one  we 
affirm  to  have*  been  his  resurrection. 

But  you  will  here  naturally  reply,  how  can 
this  be  a  proper  proof  of  that  \   How  can  bis 
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resurrection,  which  supposes  him  to  have  be<  ii 
dead,  prove  him  to  be  such  an  one  as  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  so  could  not  die  ?  Is 
the  grave  a  medium  to  demonstrate  a  person 
incorruptible  ?  or  death,  to  enforce  that  he  is 
Immortal  ?  I  answer,  that  this  argumentation 
is  so  far  very  right;  and  that  the  resurrec- 
tion, considered  only  in  a  bare  relation  to  the 
person  rising  from  the  dead,  proves  him  only 
to  be  a  wonderful  man  ;  but  is  so  far  from 
proving  him  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  it 
rather  proves  the  contrary.  But  then,  if  we 
consider  it  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  person  affirming  himself  to  be  thus  the 
Son  of  God,  and  as  the  seal  set  to  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  by  an  omnipotent  hand  and  an 
unfailing  veracity ;  why,  thus  it  is  an  infal- 
lible argument  to  prove  the  real  beinff  of  all 
those  tliin^^  that  were  asserted  by  that  per- 
son. Christ's  resurrection  therefore  proved 
hini  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of  God  consequen- 
tially ;  that  is,  as  it  was  an  irrefra^ble  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  that  doctnne  which 
hud  doclarod  him  to  be  so. 

It  is  much  disputed,  whether  Christ's  re- 
surrection is  to  be  referred  to  his  own  power 
raising  himself  from  the  dead,  or  only  to  the 
power  of  the  Father,    Thost*  who  deny  his 
eternal  divinity  allow  only  this  latter,  stiffly 
oppo.'ing  the  former.    To  give  countenance 
to  this  their  opposition,  they  seem  to  nmko 
challenge  to  any  one  to  produce  but  one  place 
of  Scripture  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  raised 
himself  from  the  dead,  and  they  will  yield  the 
cause.    To  which  I  answer ;  though  this  is 
no  whore  alfinned  in  these  very  terms,  repre- 
senting it  in  prcpterito,  as  done  ;  yet  if  Christ  ; 
spoke  the  game  thing  in  words  importing  the  i 
future,  the  result  is  undoubtedly  the  same.  | 
And  for  this  I  desire  to  know  what  they  will 
answer  to  that  place,  John,  ii.  19,  where  ! 
Christ  speaking  of  his  body,  says  "  Destroy  | 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up?"   Dues  not  Christ  personally  appro- 
priate the  action  to  himself  and  to  his  own 
power?     Wherefore  that  exception  is  a 
vapour  and  a  cavil,  unbecoming  a  rational 
opponent.  i 

But  I  add,  that  as  to  the  proof  of  the  di-  : 
viiiity  of  Christ's  person,  it  is  not  material  , 
whether  his  resurrection  be  ttated  upon  his  i 
own  power,  or  the  power  of  his  Father ;  for  ■ 
both  equally  prove  the  same  thing,  though  in  ' 
a  difi^erent  manner. 

If  Christ  raised  himself,  it  directly  proves 
that  he  was  God,  and  so  had  a  divine  nature, 
besides  his  human  ;  for  if  he  raised  that,  be- 
ing dead,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  he  did  it 
by  virtue  of  a  power  inherent  in  another 
nature,  which  was  some  divine  ^irit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Father  raised 
him,  yet  still  it  proves  him  to  have  been  God  : 
funiamuch  as  he  always  avouched  himself  to 
be  so ;  and  the  Father  would  not  have  exerte<l 
z 


ail  infinite  power  to  have  confirnitd  a  lie,  or 
verified  the  words  of  an  impostor. 

Having  thus  shewn  how  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion could  be  a  proper  argument  to  prove  his 
divinity  and  eternal  sonship,  I  come  now  in 
the  next  place  to  shew,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
aud  the  principal  of  all  others. 

And  for  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  ar- 
guments for  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  of  which  the  sum  is,  that  he  him- 
j  self  is  the  Son  of  God,"  are  generally  reduc- 
ible to  these  three : 

1st,  The  nature  of  the  things  taught  by 
him. 

2dly,  The  fulfilling  of  prophecies  in  his 
person. 

j     3dly,  The  miracles  and  wonderful  w^orks 
I  which  he  did  in  the  time  of  his  life. 
!     Now  to  prove  that  his  resurrection  was  an 
ar|;ument  surpassing  all  these,  I  shall  pre- 
I  mise  this  one  consideration  ;  that  whatsoever 
I  is  brought  as  an  argument  to  prove  a  thing 
'  demonstratively,  ought  to  be  in  itself  not 
only  true,  but  evident  and  clear.  Forasmuch 
as  to  prove  a  thing  is  properly  to  make  it 
evident ;  but  nothing  can  make  another  thing 
;  evident  which  is  not  so  itself ;  nay,  more  evi- 
I  dent  than  the  thing  to  be  proved  by  it.  This 
J  being  premised,  let  us  take  a  briefexami nation 
I  of  each. 

I  1st,  And  first,  for  the  nature  of  the  things 
I  which  he  taught.  If  you  take  a  view  of  those 
which  relate  to  practice ;  as,  that  we  are  to 
■  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  to  take  up 
j  our  cross  daily,  and  to  renounce  all  the  enjoy- 

•  ments  of  tho^e  things  which  were  made  only 
j  to  be  enjoyed  ;  not  to  resist  evil,  nor  to  defend 
I  ourselves,  but  being  smote  upon  one  check  to 
I  turn  the  other ;  and  when  the  oppressor  has 

•  robbed  me  of  my  coat,  to  gratify  him  with 
I  my  cloke  also  ;  which  is  in  effect  to  relinquish 
I  the  grand  rights  of  nature,  and  the  eternal 

•  principle  of  self-preservation,  writ  in  the 
I  nearts  of  all  men  with  the  pen  of  an  adamant: 

furthermore,  that  for  every  petty  anger  we 
t  are  responsible  to  the  degree  of  murder  :  and 
;  that  for  every  idle  word  we  are  liable  to  eter- 
{  ual  damnation  ;  that  is,  to  a  perpetuity  of 

torments,  not  only  insupportable,  but  incon- 
I  ceivable ;  with  several  other  such  articles  of 

the  same  nature. 
I     Now  I  say,  what  strange,  unusual,  and 

grating  documents  are  these  to  the  nature 

and  universal  apprehensions  of  man's  reason  ? 

How  does  this,  as  it  were,  start  and  fiy  back 

at  the  direful  appearance  of  these  severities, 
I  as  much  fitter  to  terrify  than  to  persuade,  to 
,  confound  than  to  conquer  the  afi^ections  ;  and 
I  therefore,  if  these  have  any  influence  upon 
I  man's  belief,  (as  undoubte<lly  they  have  a  very 
!  ^reat  one,)  we  may  be  sure  that  such  aphor- 
1  isms  shall  never  find  any  credit  for  their  own 
i  bake,  nor  can  it  be  exptxted  that  they  should. 
But  then  again  ;  if  we  cast  our  eye  upon 


what  things  Christ  taught  relating  to  belief;  .' 
as,  that  the  divine  nature  being  most  vimply  | 
and  indivisibly  one,  there  are  yet  three  per- 
sons in  it,  every  one  of  which  is  truly  and  ' 
properly  God.    Also,  that  the  same  person 
should  be  God  and  man  ;  and  that  person,  in 
his  human  nature,  should  be  bom  of  a  Tirgin ; 
that  he  should  die,  and  make  satisfactioD  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  ;  and  that  there  shouM 
be  a  resurrection  of  alt  mankind  with  th* 
same  bodies,  though  consumed  manj  thoa-  ■ 
sand  years  since,  and  by  infinite  changes  trans-  | 
formed  into  other  things ;  and  all  this  to  a 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  of  which  there  ,| 
shall  be  no  end.  j 

Now  how  much  stranger  are  these  than  the  | 
former?  How  do  they  look  more  like  riddles 
than  instructions  ?  designed  rather  to  astonish 
than  to  inform  the  man's  understanding. 

A  great  part  of  the  world  reject  them  all,  i 
as  absolute  paradoxes,  and  contrary  to  reason; 
and  we  ourselves  confess  them  to  be  above 
reason  ;  so  that  from  our  confession  it  will 
follow,  that  they  are  not  to  be  belieTed  for 
themselves.  ' 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  though  these 
things  are  in  themselves  moet  true,  yea,  as  , 
true  as  the  most  evident  proposition  in  the 
mathematics  ;  yet  because  they  are  not  at  all  i 
evident,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  give  evi-  ^ 
dence  to  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  which  does  , 
assert  them.  I 

2dly,  The  second  argument  of  the  tiuth  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  his 
divinity,  is  from  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies 
in  his  person.  An  argument  no  question  very 
solid,  and  really  conclusive  ;  but  perhaps  not 
so  clear  and  demonstrative  as  to  silence  very 
great  exceptions.  i 

For  the  ways  of  interpreting  prophecies  are  ' 
so  various,  as  to  be  here  attended  with  such 
allowances,  and  there  again  bound  up  with 
such  limitations,  such  dit^tinctions  between 
the  literal  and  mystical  intention  of  them, 
and  such  great  difficulty  to  prove  when  one  is 
to  be  pitched  upon,  and  when  the  other,  tliat 
he  who  shall  look  into  this  matter  will  find, 
that  this  argument  is  not  so  absolutehr  full, 
nor  so  totally  commands  down  the  difficulty, 
as  to  render  all  additional  arguments  super- 
fluous. 

The  modem  Jews  are  so  expert  and  versed 
in  this  particular,  that  there  is  not  a  text  or 
prophecy  throughout  all  the  Old  Testament, 
but  they  will  readily  give  you  such  an  inter- 

Sretation  of  it  as  shall  not  at  all  relate  to 
esus  Christ.   Nay,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  some  sucn  amongst  the  Christians  ;  , 
one  I  am  sure  there  has  been,  who  has  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  all  or  most  of  those 
places  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  the 
Christian  church  generally  applies  to  Christ,  ; 
have  had  an  actual  and  literal  completion  in  » 
some  other  before  him,  aud  so  belong  to  Uiui  j 
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only  by  accommodation  ;  which  to  a  Jew 
(should  you  dispute  with  him,  would  upon 
another  beg  the  question)  would  signify  as 
much  as  nothing. 

Though  when  such  persons  have  shewn  all 
the  tricks  they  can  upon  the  Scripture,  for 
I  must  needs  call  it  shewing  tricks  upon  it 
rather  than  expounding  it ;  I  say,  still  there 
remain  some  portions  of  it  which  point  to 
Christ  with  such  a  pregnant  and  invincible 
clearness,  such  as  the  22d  Psalm  and  the  63<1  of 
Isaiah,  that  they  cannot,  without  an  apparent 
force,  and  a  visible  wresting  them  from  their 
genuine  sense,  be  applied  to  any  else.  And 
what  good  design  to  Christian  religion  any 
one  could  have  in  giving  them  such  an  inter- 
pretation, as  makes  them,  iu  the  first  and 
literal  purport  of  them,  not  at  all  to  relate  to 
Christ,  surpasses  my  understanding  to  give 
any  tolerable  account  of. 

3dly,  The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the 
wonderful  works  that  Christ  did  during  his 
lifetime  ;  all  which  were  undoubtedly  high 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
were  brought  to  prove,  and  consequently  (»f 
tlie  divinity  of  Christ's  person  and  of  his  mis- 
sion. They  were  the  syllogisms  of  heaven, 
and  the  argumentations  of  omnipotence. 

Yet  over  these  also  Christ's  resftrrection  had 
a  vast  preeminence,  and  that  I  prove  upon 
the  strength  of  these  two  considerations : 

j  1st,  That  all  the  miracles  Christ  did,  sup- 
posing that  his  resurrection  had  not  followed, 
would  not  have  had  sufficient  efficacy  to  have 

>  proved  him  to  be  the  Messias.  But  his 
resurrection  alone,  takine  it  single  and  by 

]  itself,  and  without  any  relation  to  his  prece- 

i  dent  miracles,  had  been  a  full  and  undeniable 

Sroof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  the 
ivinity  of  his  ncrson.  The  former  part  of 
the  assertion  is  clear  from  that  of  Saint  Paul, 
p  Cor.  XV.  14,)  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
I  is  our  preachinfi^  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also 
vain  and  in  the  17th  verse,  "  Ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins.'*  Now  before  Christ's  death  all  his 
miracles  were  actually  done,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these,  tile  apostle  lays  this  sup- 
position, that  in  case  then  he  had  not  rose 
from  the  dead,  the  whole  proof  of  the  gospel 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  been  buried 
with  him  in  the  same  grave. 

And  for  the  other  part  of  the  assertion,  that 
Christ's  resurrection  alone,  without  respect  to 
his  miracles,  had  been  a  sufficient  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  that  appears 
upon  these  two  accounts : 

1st,  That  the  thing  considered  absolutely  in 
itself,  according  to  the  greatness  and  wonder 
of  it^  did  transcend  and  outweigh  all  the  rest 
of  his  works  put  together. 

2d]y,  That  it  bad  a  more  intimate  and  near 
eonnection  with  his  doctrine  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  and  that  not  only  by  way  of  inference, 
at  a  sign  proving  it,  but  by  way  of  real  effect. 


as  it  enabled  him  to  give  beina;  and  subsis- 
tence to  the  things  which  he  bad  said  and 
promised.    He  had  promised  to  send  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples,  to  fit 
them  to  promulge  the  gospel ;  he  had  promised 
also  to  raise  up  those  that  believed  in  htm  to  i 
life  eternal  at  the  hist  day  :  which  are  two  of 
the  principal  parts  and  pillars  of  the  doctrine  ' 
delivered  by  him.   But  for  him  to  have  done 
this,  not  rising  from  the  dead,  but  continuing 
under  a  state  of  death,  had  been  utterly  j 
impossible.  1 

2dly,  The  second  consideration  upon  which 
I  ground  the  preeminence  of  Christ  s  resurrec- 
tion above  all  the  rest  of  his  miracles,  is  the 
general  opinion  and  judgment  that  the  world 
had  of  both.    For  besides,  that  upon  Chrisfs 
doing  the  naost  strange  and  sigiial  of  hit 
miracles,  you*  will  find  that  they  did  not  con-  , 
vince  men  so  potently,  but  that  while  some  | 
believe<l,  as  many  or  more  went  away  with 
the  same  unbelief  of  him  that  they  brought ;  i 
so  we  shall  find,  moreover,  that  they  were  i 
still  resolving  them  into  some  other  cause, 
short  of  a  divine  power;  as,  "that  he  cast  , 
out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,"  Matt,  i 
xii.  24.    And  they  generally  looked  upon  j 
him  as  a  conjurer,  and  as  one  who  had  com-  I 
merce  with  a  more  potent  spirit  or  demon,  by  I 
whose  assistance  he  was  too  hard  for  the  rest.  ' 
But  now  observe,  when  ther  came  to  that 
grc>at  and  difficult  problem  of  his  resurrection, 
they  never  attempted  to  assign  any  causes  of 
that  besides  the  power  of  God,  so  as  by  that 
means  to  depress  the  mimculousness  of  it ; 
but  they  absolutely  deny  the  matter  of  fact, 
and  set  themselves  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  thing. 

And  to  this  day  the  mo<lern  Jews,  who 
hold  Christ  to  have  been  an  iuipostor,  do  yet 
for  all  that  grant  the  history  of  his  miracles  ; 
that  he  did  most  of  those  strange,  stupendous 
works  reported  of  him ;  but  still  they  persijit 
iu  a  denial  of  his  resurrection. 

All  which  shews,  that  they  tacitly  confess,  I 
that  should  they  grant  this  one  thing,  **  that 
Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,"  they  could 
have  no  reason  to  except  against  his  person 
or  doctrine ;  but  must  needs  acknowledge, 
that  being  owned  in  such  an  immediate,  un- 
deniable way  by  the  power  of  God  himself, 
and  that  in  the  grand  and  crowning  passage 
of  his  doctrine,  all  that  he  said  was  true,  and 
consequently  that  he  himself  was  the  Messias, 
and  Son  of  God,  j 

But  they  thought  his  other  miracles  carried  ' 
no  such  cogent  evidence  in  them,  but  tliat 
they  had  so  much  to  except  against  their 
being  convinced  by  them,  as  to  warrant  their 
unl>elief. 

Which  exceptions,  I  conceive,  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  two  heads  : 

1st,  The  great  difficulty  of  discerning  when 
an  action  is  really  a  miracle ;  which  dLficulty 
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iies  in  this :  that  since  a  miracle  is  properly 
:  »uch  an  action  as  exceeds  the  force  and  power 
I    of  natural  or  second  causes ;  to  the  discerning 
L  of  it  80  to  be,  it  is  required,  that  a  man  knows 
I  the  utmost  extent  and  just  measure  of  the 
power  of  those  causes,  how  far  it  extends,  and 
'  where  it  ends,  before  he  can  certainly  pro> 
<  Bounce  that  such  an  action  or  effect  does  ex- 
ceed it ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  a  miracle. 
But  now,  I  defy  the  greatest  and  the  most 
indefatigable  searchers  of  nature  to  give  me 
in  such  an  account  of  the  activity  and  force  of 
all  natural  causes,  as  to  state  the  just  boun- 
daries and  portions  of  their  power.    I  cannot 
easily  believe  that  any  one  would  be  so  im- 
pudent, as  to  pretend  to  such  an  achievement. 

But  admit  that  some  men,  by  the  singular 
dexterity  of  their  wit,  and  their  profound  ex- 
perience, were  able  to  do  this  f  yet  how  will 
vulgar  minds,  which  have  neither  ability  nor 
opportunity  to  make  these  inquiries,  be  able 
to  assure  themselves,  that  such  an  action  is 
above  tbe  force  of  nature,  and  therefore  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  power  ? 

These  men,  not  being  able  to  look  beyond 
the  outward  bulk  and  first  appearance  of  an 
action,  determine  miracles,  not  from  the 
principle  that  causes  them,  but  from  the 
wonder  that  they  find  caused  by  them  in  them- 
selves: which  wonder  arises  from  the  unusual- 
ness  of  the  thing,  and  their  utter  ignorance  of 
I   the  reason  of  it.   As  for  instance,  suppose  a 
I  man  should  come  amongst  a  rude,  barbarous 
'   Bort  of  people,  and  affirm  to  them  strange 
I  things,  as  a  message  from  God  ;  and  to  verify 
,   liis  words,  should  assure  them,  that  he  would 
I  make  such  a  piece  of  iron  come  to  him  of  its 
own  accord,  and  cure  any  wound  immediately, 
without  any  application  made  to  it ;  and 
accordingly  should  do  so  ;  that  those  people, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  force  of  the  load- 
stone, or  the  sympathetic  cure  of  wounds, 
would  from  hence  conclude,  that  this  man 
;   did  those  things  by  a  divine  power,  and  oon- 
,  sequeiitly  that  his  message  was  of  divine 
authority,  I  do  no  more  doubt,  than  that  I 
am  now  speaking. 

2dly,  But  then,  in  the  next  place,  suppos- 
ing that  an  action  is  fully  known  to  be  a 
miracle,  it  is  altogether  as  difficult,  if  not 
more,  to  know  whether  it  proves  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  that  person  that  does  it,  or 
not.  The  reason  is,  because  it  is  not  certain 
but  that  God  may  suffer  miracles  to  be  done 
by  an  impostor,  for  the  trial  of  men,  to  see 
whether  or  no  they  will  be  drawn  off  from  a 
received,  established  truth.  That  the  Jews 
'.ihrought  so,  is  certain  ;  and  they  took  up 
{h^ir  persuasion  from  these  first  five  verses  of 
Dculeronomy,  xiii :  "  If  there  arise  amongst 
you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and 
giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sien 
,  or  wonder  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake 
I  unto  thce^  saying,  Let  u£  go  after  other  gods. 


which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  ns  serve 
them  ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words 
of  that  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams ;  for 
the  Lord  your  Go<l  proveth  you,  to  know 
whether  you  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  aouL^  And  it 
IS  added,  in  the  fifth  verse,  that  **th»t  prophet, 
or  that  dreamer  of  dreams,  shaU  be  pat  ts 
death." 

Now  though  I  no  ways  question  bat  that 
the  main  principle  that  acted  the  Jewisk 
council  in  the  putting  of  Christ  to  death  was 
carnal  policy,  and  resolution  to  maintain  their 
own  grandeur ;  yet  I  verily  believe,  that  the 
more  anions  and  conscientious  of  them  (of 
which  sort  there  were,  doubtless,  some)  eom- 
menced  their  proceedings  against  him  npoa 
the  force  of  this  law  :  for  we  must  know  that 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Jews,  that  te 

worship  other  gods**  was  all  one  with 
**  worshipping  the  true  God,"  in  any  other 
way,  besides,  or  opposite  to,  the  Mosaic  insti* 
tution.  But  this  was  their  ^pirop  th^^*  the 
first  and  chief  error  that  betrayed  them  to  all 
the  rest. 

Now  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  sense 
of  this  law ;  forasmuch  as  they  saw  that 
Christ  visibly  designed  an  abolition  of  the 
Mosaic  rites  and  economy  hereupon,  notwith- 
standing all  the  signs  and  wonders  shewn  by 
him,  they  thought  they  had  sufficient  warrant 
to  look  upon  him  as  an  impostor,  and  to  deal 
with  him  accordingly. 

But  moreover,  as  the  forementioned  scrip- 
ture seems  to  prove  that  God  may  suffer  true 
miracles  to  be  done  bv  him  who  does  not 
always  avouch  a  true  doctrine ;  so  the  same 
seems  yet  more  clear  from  those  miracles  done 
by  several :  as  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  cured 
a  blind  man,  by  spitting  on  him,  and  striking 
him  with  his  foot ;  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  { 
Epirus,  was  wont  to  cure  persons  distempered  | 
witli  the  spleen,  with  a  touch  of  his  foot.  , 
And  at  this  day  the  kings  of  England  and  of  j 
France  cure  a  certain  disease  with  a  touch  of  ' 
their  hand  and  a  piece  of  money :  all  wliichr 
cures  can  no  more  be  resolved  into  the  mere 
power  of  those  agents,  visibly  employed  in 
that  action,  than  the  curing  of  the  lame  or 
the  deaf  can  be  naturally  effected  with  a  word. 
And  yet  surely  we  neither  believe  the  kings 
of  England  or  France,  upon  this  account,  to 
be  persons  assisted  by  God,  in  all  that  tliey 
do  or  say,  by  an  infallible  spirit.  1  conclude, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  assured 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  upon  the  credit 
of  a  miracle  done  by  the  person  who  does  ; 
promulge  it. 

For,  to  represent  you  the  sum  of  both  ex- 
ceptions in  short ;  he  who  will  assure  himself 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  upon  the  account 
of  any  miracle  done  by  the  author  of  it,  must 
first  assure  himself  that  it  is  a  miracle :  to  be 
sure  of  which,  he  must  mulerstaud  the  utmost  | 
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power  of  nil  natural  cau.ses :  which  I  have 
•  siiewn  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  be 
compassed.   And  then,  after  that  he  knows  it 
to  be  a  miracle,  before  he  can  conclude  that  it 
proves  any  doctrine  to  be  true,  he  must  know 
that  it  was  done  by  God,  with  an  intent  to 
confirm  that  doctrine ;  and  not  for  some  other 
end,  as  to  try  whether  men  will  suffer  them- 
selves, by  such  means,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
truth :  which  since  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
by  any  mark  of  difference  inherent  in  the 
actions  themselves,  but  by  a  knowle<lge  of  the 
mind  of  God  in  them,  which  knowledge  also 
I  we  cannot  have,  without  an  immediate  in- 
spection into  his  counsels  ;  it  follows,  that  a 
certainty  in  these  matters  is  highly  difficult, 
and  not  without  a  very  stronff  faith  attainable. 
:  Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  learned  writers  of 
;  the  Romish  church,  when  they  come  to  speak 
j  of  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  by 
:  miracles,  speak  exceedingly  contemptibly  of 
them  :  but  this  perhaps  is  no  wonder,  if  they 
:  thought  all  other  miracles  of  the  same  nature 
:  with  those  that  they  do  themselves. 

But  now  neither  of  those  two  forementioned 
!  exceptions  take  place  against  the  resurrec- 
I  tion. 

I     1st,  For  first,  though  we  cannot  assign  the 
'  <!cterminate  point  where  the  power  of  nature 
ends,  and  so  cannot  possibly  know  every 
!  miracle ;  yet  there  are  some  actions  that  at 
i  first  appearance  so  vastly  transcend  it,  that 
■  there  can  be  no  suspicion  that  they  proceed 
I  from  any  power  but  a  divine.  As  for  instance, 
i  I  cannot  exactly  tell  how  far  a  man  majr  walk 
in  a  day,  but  yet  I  can  tell  that  it  is  impos- 
Mble  for  him  to  walk  a  thousand  miles,  by 
reason  of  the  apparent  disproportion  between 
the  natural  strength  of  man  and  such  a  per- 
formance.   Now  such  a  thing  docs  reason 
judge  the  raising  of  a  dead  man  to  life  again, 
in  reference  to  the  force  of  natural  causes  ; 
which  in  their  utmost  actings  were  never  ob- 
served to  do  any  thing  like  it :  and  certainly 
that  is  not  in  their  power  to  do,  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  was  never  exem- 
plified, or  actually  done  by  them,  so  much  as 
in  one  particular  instance. 

2d]y,  And  for  the  second :  Should  God 
suffer  a  miracle  to  be  done  bv  an  impostor, 

t which  I,  for  my  part,  think  he  never  does  ; 
«t  have  hitherto  disputed  only  upon  a  sup- 
position of  the  Jews ;}  yet,  I  say,  there  was 
no  Dece>sity  hence  to  gather,  that  God  did  it 
to  confirm  the  words  of  that  impostor:  for 
God  may  do  a  miracle  when  and  where  he 
plcftges.  So  that  it  follows  not  that  it  must 
needs  relate  to  the  vouching  of  what  the  im- 
postor s.'iys.  But  now  Christ  had  so  often 
laid  the  stress  of  the  whole  truth  of  his  gospel 
upon  this,  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  ; 
and  declared  to  those  who  sousht  for  a  sign, 
that  it  was  the  only  sign  that  should  be  given 
to  that  generation  :  that  God  co^d  not  have 


raised  Christ  from  the  deafl,  but  that  this 
action  must  needs  have  related  to  his  words, 
and  to  have  confirmed  what  Christ  had  said 
and  promised,  and  consequently  have  joined 
with  him  in  the  imposture. 

In  a  word  ;  if  this  does  not  satisfy,  I  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  invent, 
or  of  God  to  do,  any  greater  thing  to  persuade 
the  world  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine.  It  would 
even  puizle  omniscience,  and  nonplus  omni- 
potence itself,  to  find  out  a  brighter  argument 
to  confound  infidelity.  And  I  dare  avouch, 
that  he  who  believes  not  upon  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  would  scarce  believe, 
thouffh  he  rose  from  the  dead  himself.  So  j 
tliat  if  after  this  he  continues  an  infidel,  he 
does  in  eflfect  give  Heaven  the  lie,  and  bids 
the  Almighty  convince  him,  if  he  can.  He  is 
miracle-proof,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  per-  I 
suariion  ;  and  not  like  to  be  convinced,  till  it  ! 
is  too  late  for  him  to  be  converted.  | 

But  to  sum  up  all :  he  who  builds  the  ' 
grand  concern  of  his  eternal  happiness  upon  , 
his  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  the  sure  way  to  ;i 
it ;  and  his  obedience  to  the  gospel  upon  a 
firm  belief  of  the  same ;  and  lastly,  grounds 
the  said  belief  upon  a  belief  of  Christ's  rcsur-  | 
rection,  has  hereby  made  his  **  calling  and  j 
election  as  sure,"  as  things  knit  together  by  ■ 
an  absolute  decree  and  an  unchangeable  law 
are  incapable  of  being  ever  disjoined,  or  forced 
asunder.   And  therefore,  instead  of  those 
uncouth,  ill-sounding  words,  used  by  Luther  j 
upon  another  occasion,  "Si  decipior,  Deus  mo  j 
decepit,"  such  an  one  may  with  equal  reve- 
rence and  assurance  conclude,  that  while  he  I 
believes  the  Christian  religion  true,  because  | 
the  great  author  and  promulger  of  it  "  died, 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  according  to 
the  scriptures,"  it  will  be  as  impossible  for 
him,  so  doing,  to  be  deceived,  as  it  is  for  the 
God  of  infinite  truth  and  goodness  to  deceive 
him. 

To  which  God,  who  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lorcl  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  be  rendered  and^  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.   Amen.  i 


SERMON  XXXVIII. 

In  mueh  wfukmi  tlMre  bmnch  grirf;  and  Iw  thtt  IncrMMCh 
knowl«dgt  Incntietb  sorrow."  —  EccLca.  L  IS. 

It  is  a  sajring  usual,  and  of  q^reat  reason,  ' 

that  we  are  to  believe  the  skilful  in  their  own  [ 
art  and  profession.    And  therefore,  if  we 

would  understand  the  nature,  properties  Hn<l  . 
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i  efiPects  of  knowledge,  none  can  be  so  fit  to 
t  inform  us,  as  he  who,  by  the  very  verdict  of 
1  omniscience  itself,  was  of  all  men  in  the  world 
'  the  most  knowing. 

I     Nothing  indeed  is  more  common  than  for 
'■  every  man  almost  to  puss  an  universal  censure 
:  upon  all  persons  and  things ;  but  none  can 
despise  a  tiling  rationally,  but  he  who  knows 
;  it  thoroughly.     Otherwise,  though  a  man 
;  should  pass  a  right  judgment  upon  a  thing, 
'  yet  he  aocs  it  0!ily  by  accident ;  and  not  by 
reason,  but  luck :  and  therefore,  though  the 
thinff  spoke  be  truth  and  wisdom,  yet  the 
speaker  of  it  utters  it  like  a  fool.   None  but  a 
scholar  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  know- 
,  ledge :  and  therefore  all  the  encomiums  and 
;  endless  praises  of  it  that  now  fly  about  the 
!  world,  must  come,  and  be  tried,  and  stand  or 
'  fall,  according  to  the  verdict  of  this  rule. 
I     First,  therefore,  we  shall  find  those  that  are 
I  loudest  in  their  commendations,  and  highest 
I  in  their  admirations  of  learning,  are  for  the 
•  most  part  such  as  were  never  bred  to  it  them- 
selves :  hence  it  is,  that  such,  of  all  others, 
.  are  the  most  desirous  to  breed  their  sons  scho- 
lars :  so  that  if  we  take  a  list  of  the  most 
'  renowned  philosophers  in  former  nges,  and 
;  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  latter,  we 
:  shall  find  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
I  of  mechanic,  mean,  and  plebeian  parentage. 
I     Upon  this  score  also  there  came  to  b^  so 
;  many  free-schools  and  endowed  places  for 
'  learning  ;  because  those  are  most  apt  to  send 
I  their  children  to  ^tudy,  who,  being  poor  and 
;  low,  are  not  able  to  maintain  them  in  it ;  and 
I  therefore  need  the  expense  and  benevolence 
I  of  others,  to  bring  their  imprudent  designs 
to  maturity.     Let  this  therefore  be  fixed 
upon,  as  one  great  reason  that  the  praise  of 
knowledge  is  so  great  in  the  world,  namely, 
that  much  the  major  part  of  the  world  is 
ignorant.   And  ignorant  men  are  indeed  very 
fit  to  praise  and  admire,  but  very  unfit  to 
judge. 

I     1  am  not  insensible  that  many  will  here 
I  presently  be  apt  to  stop  me  with  those  eloffies 
that  the  most  learned  bestow  apon  knowledge, 
ft'till  adorning  it  with  such  panegyrics,  such 
high  words  and  expressions,  as  if  rhetoric  was 
I  invented  for  nothing  else  but  to  describe  and 
I  setoff  her  praise.  — But  in  answer  to  this, 
I  though  I  might  note,  that  to  be  learned  and 
to  bo  wise  are  things  very  different ;  yet  1 
shall  produce  another  rejison  of  these  com- 
mendations, which  in  all  probability  is  this  ; 
that  learned  men  would  not  seem  and  be 
judged  fools,  for  spending  their  time  upon 
so  empty  a  thing  ;  and  therefore,  as  those  that 
have  been  deceived  into  a  ridiculous  sight,  do 
yet  commend  it,  that  they  may  not  be  thought 
to  have  been  deceived,  but  may  bring  others 
into  the  same  cheat  with  themselves  : 

So  here,  should  philosophers  confess,  that 
ail  the  time  they  spent  about  wHiteria  pritHo, 


about  €8se  per  «e,  and  egse  per  aecidems,  they 

were  laboriously  doing  nothing ;  the  worid 
Would  be  apt  to  hiss,  and  to  explode  them  ; 
and  others  would  be  so  wise  as,  seeing  the  ex- 
ample, to  forbear  the  imitation.  But  now, 
when  a  man  finds  himself  to  be  realljr  de- 
ceived, the  only  relief  that  remains  to  him,  if 
to  cover  the  report  of  it,  and  to  get  companioni 
in  the  deception. 

If  what  has  been  hitherto  said  does  not 
satisfy,  I  can  only  take  sanctnary  in  this ; 
that  the  same  was  Solomon's  judgment :  and 
I  desire  to  know,  whether  those  philoeophen^ 
who  so  profusely  commend  learning,  Icnew 
more  than  he,  and  saw  that  worth  in  know- 
ledge which  he  did  ?  As  for  Aristotle,  who 
for  these  many  ages  has  carried  the  repute  of 
philosophy  from  all  the  rest,  he  certainly  was 
not  wiser  than  Solomon ;  for  he  is  reported 
to  have  stolen  most  of  his  philosophy  out  of 
Solomon's  writings,  and  to  have  suppressed 
them  from  the  view  of  posterity. 

I  proceetl,  therefore,  and  take  np  my  asser- 
tion upon  the  warrant  of  his  jud^en^  whom 
God  has  hitherto  vouched  the  wisest  of  men : 
and  therefore  see  no  reason  to  alter  it,  till  I 
am  convinced  by  a  wiser. 

But  before  I  make  any  farther  progresi^  I 
must  premise  this;  that  both  in  what  ha% 
and  what  shall  be  said  by  me,  I  design  not 
the  patronage'of  ignorance,  especially  in  things 
spiritual :  for,  in  this  respect,  we  know,  and  | 
are  assured  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  this  is  ' 
the  condemnation  of  the  world,  that  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light ;"  and  that 
"  the  blind  must  needs  fall  into  the  ditch  :" 
and  for  any  man  to  expect  to  be  saved,  or  to 
be  happy,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  in  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation, is  as  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  expect 
to  see  without  eyes :  and  therefore,  in  these 
matters,  he  that  increases  ignorance  increases 
the  means  of  his  damnation  ;  he  increases  the 
shadow  of  death,  adds  darkness  to  darkness, 
and  passes  by  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  to 
the  darkness  of  hell  and  damnation. 

But  if  any  thin^  is  indeed  said  against 
knowledge,  it  is  against  that  onhr  that  is  so 
much  adored  by  the  world,  and  falsely  called 
philosophy ;  and  yet  more  significantly  sur- 
named  by  the  apostle  •*  vain  philosophy 
and  that  too  with  no  other  intent,  than  to 
dash  the  overweening  pri«le  of  those  that  have 
it,  and  to  divert  the  admiration  of  those  that 
have  it  not,  to  some  better  and  more  deserv- 
ing object. 

But  as  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  that 
are  either  instrumental  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  God,  or  conduce  to  the  good  and 
support  of  society,  in  the  state  that  mankind 
now  is,  I  must  not  be  thought  therefore  to 
speak  ngriinst  them,  if  from  the  text  I  im- 
partial I  v  shew  those  infelicities,  those  mise- 
lie^aiid  hortowM,  that,  through  our  sin  and  , 
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weakness,  they  are  attended  with.  It  is  the 
e.foct  of  sin  that  duty  is  accompanied  with 
sorrow ;  and  that,  by  such  an  unfortunate 
necessity  of  grief,  we  cannot  attain  the  joy 
and  liappiness  we  design  to  ourselves  in  the 
end,  unless  for  a  time  we  quit  it  io  the  use  of 
the  means. 

Now  the  design  of  this  portion  of  Scripture 
is  to  rectify  the  absurd  opniions  of  the  world 
concerning  the  great  idol  of  mankind,  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  take  down  their  excessive  esti- 
mation of  it,  bv  shewing  that  it  is  the  cause, 
or  at  least  the  inseparable  companion  of 
sorrow.  And,  in  prosecution  of  the  words,  I 
shall  demonstrate  it  to  be  so  in  these  three 
respects: 

I.  In  respect  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  thing  itself. 

II.  In  respect  of  the  laborious  and  trouble- 
some acquisition  of  it. 

III.  In  respect  of  its  effects  and  conse- 

•  quents. 

I     I.  First  of  all,  then,  knowledge  is  the 
'  parent  of  sorrow  from  its  very  nature,  as  being 
the  instrument  and  means  by  which  the 
I  afflicting  quality  of  the  object  is  conveyed  to 

•  the  mind  ;  for  as  nothing  delights,  so  nothing 
;  troubles  till  it  is  known.   The  merchant  is 

not  troubled  as  soon  as  his  ship  is  cast  away, 
but  as  soon  as  he  hears  it  is. 

The  afiairs  and  objects  that  we  converse 
with  have  most  of  them  a  fitness  to  afflict  and 
disturb  the  mind.  And  as  the  colours  lie 
dormant,  and  strike  not  the  eye,  till  the  light 
actuates  them  into  a  visibility,  so  those  afflic- 
tive qualities  never  exert  their  sting,  nor 
affect  the  mind,  till  knowledge  displays  them, 
and  slides  them  into  the  apprehension. 

'*  Nihil  scire  vita  jocundissima  est."  It  is 
the  empty  vessel  that  makes  the  merrjr  sound. 
Which  is  evident  from  those  whose  intellec- 
tuals are  ruined  with  frenzy  or  madness ; 
who  so  merry,  so  free  from  the  lash  of  care  ? 
Their  understanding  is  gone,  and  so  is  their 
trouble. 

It  is  the  philosopher  that  is  pensive,  that 
looks  downwards  in  the  posture  of  the 
mourner.   It  is  the  open  eve  that  weeps. 

Aristotle  affirms,  that  there  was  never  a 
great  scholar  in  the  world,  but  had  in  his  tem- 
per a  dash  and  mixture  of  melanchuly ;  and 
if  melancholy  be  the  temper  of  knowledge,  we 
know  that  it  is  also  the  complexion  of  sorrow, 
the  scene  of  mourning  and  affliction. 

Solomon  could  not  separate  his  wisdom  from 
vexation  of  spirit.  We  are  first  taught  our 
knowledge  with  the  rod,  and  with  the  seve- 
rities of  discipline.  We  get  it  with  some 
smart,  but  improve  it  with  more. 

The  world  is  full  of  objects  of  sorrow,  and 
knowledge  enlarges  our  capacities  to  take 
them  in.  None  out  the  wise  man  can  know 
hfmtelf  to  be  miserable. 

I  might  now,  from  the  nature  of  know- 


ledge, pass  to  the  properties  of  it,  and  shew 
its  uncertainty,  its  pcMomess,  and  utter  ina- 
bility to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  solid 
enjoyments  of  life.  But  before  I  enter  upon 
thiSy'there  may  be  a  question  started,  whether 
or  no  there  be  indeed  any  such  thing  as  tnie 
knowledge  in  the  world  ?  For  there  want 
not  reasons  that  seem  to  insinuate  that  there 
is  none. 

1st,  Aj,  first,  because  knowled|;e,  if  true,  is 
upon  that  score  certain  and  infallible ;  but  the 
certainty  of  the  knowledge  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  certainty  of  the  faculty,  or  medium, 
by  which  it  is  acquirc<l :  now  all  knowledge 
is  conveyed  through  sense,  and  sense  is  sub- 
ject to  fallacy,  to  err,  and  to  be  imposed  upon. 
For  how  often  does  our  eye  tell  us  that  the 
trees  and  the  banks  run,  and  that  the  ship  of 
the  coach  stands  still  1  How  does  it  abridge 
the  sun  to  the  compass  of  a  few  spans,  to  a 
small,  ignoble  circumference  1  It  follow:!, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  that  knowledge  that  commences  upon 
the  fallible  report  of  sense,  indeed  no  more 
than  we  can  be  certain  that  a  thing  is  true, 
because  a  known  liar  has  affirmed  it. 

2<lly,  Knowledge  is  properly  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  thing  by  its  cause ;  but  the  causes  of 
things  are  not  certainly  known  :  this  by  most 
is  confessed,  but  may  be  proved  without  con- 
fession ;  for  since  none  ever  assigned  a  certain 
cause  of  any  effect,  but  that  others,  with  the 
same  probability,  have  assigned  a  clear  diffe- 
rent cause,  it  is  most  evident,  that  we  do  not 
certainly  know  the  causes  of  things,  and  con- 
sequently neither  the  things  themselves. 

3dly,  To  know  a  thing  is  to  apprehend  it 
as  really  it  is  ;  but  we  apprehend  things  only 
as  they  appear ;  so  that  all  our  knowledge 
may  properly  be  defined  the  apprehension  of 
appearances.  But  now  it  is  unaeniable,  that 
things  oftentimes  appear  otherwise  than  they 
are ;  and  when  they  do  appear  as  indeed  they 
are,  yet  there  is  no  certain  rule  to  discern  that 
they  do  so. 

Other  arguments  might  be  broueht  to  shew, 
that  it  is  not  without  cause  that  there  is  such 
a  sect  of  men  as  sceptics  in  the  world.  And 
though  I  will  not  say  that  these  arguments 
prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowledge, 
yet  thus  much,  at  least,  they  seem  to  prove, 
that  we  cannot  be  assured  that  there  is  any 
such  thing. 

But  you  will  reply,  that  this  overthrows 
the  hypothesis  of  the  text,  which  supposes 
and  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  such  a 
thine  as  knowledge.  I  answer,  it  does  not : 
for  the  arguments  proceed  against  knowledge, 
strictly  and  accurately  so  taken  ;  but  the  text 
speaks  of  it  in  a  popular  wav,  of  that  which 
tlie  world  commonly  calls  and  esteems  know- 
ledge. 

And  that  this  is  but  a  poor,  worthless  thing, 
and  of  no  efficacy  to  advance  the  real  concerns 
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of  human  happiness,  might  be  made  most 
evident. 

For,  first,  it  is  certain  that  knowledge  does 
not  cither  constitute  or  alter  the  condition  of 
things,  but  only  transccibe  and  represent  the 
face  of  nature  as  it  finds  it ;  and  therefore  is 
but  a  low,  ignoble  thine,  and  differs  as  much 
from  nature  itself,  as  he  that  only  reports 
great  things  from  him  that  does  them.  If  I 
should  run  through  the  whole  series  and  scale 
of  sciences  from  top  to  bottom,  I  am  sure  I 
could  verify  this  assertion. 

For  what  am  I,  or  any  one  else,  the  better, 
whether  God  foresees  future  contin^en^  from 
tlie  determination  and  decree  of  his  will,  or 
from  the  infinite  actuality  of  his  nature,  by 
which  his  existence  is  beforehand  with  all 
future  duration  ? 

^  What  am  I  concerned,  whether  be  punishes 
sin  by  the  necessary  egress  of  his  vindictive 
justice,  or  by  a  freedom  of  choice? 

Of  what  such  ^reat  necessity  is  it  to  know, 
whether  Christ  intended  his  death  for  all 
mankind,  or  only  for  a  select  company  ?  when 
it  is  certain  on  both  sides,  that  the  benefit  of 
his  death  is  offered  conditionally  to  all  those, 
and  only  to  those,  who  shall  believe:  and 
thut  upon  either  supposition,  this  proposition 
shall  surely  be  verified,  that  whosoever  oelieves 
shall  be  saved. 

And  to  descend  to  things  of  an  inferior 
nature.  What  is  it  to  me,  whether  the  will 
has  a  power  to  determine  itself,  or  is  deter- 
mined bv  objects  from  without?  when  it  is 
cert;iin  that  those  here,  that  hold  a  different 
opinion,  yet  continue  in  the  same  course  and 
way  of  action. 

Is  any  use  of  human  life  served  by  the 
knowledge  of  this,  whether  the  vegetative, 
sensitive,  and  rational  soul  in  man  be  three 
distinct  souls,  or  only  three  denominations, 
from  three  distinct  operations  and  offices  issu- 
ing from  the  same  soul  ? 

Or  am  I  an v  ways  advantaged,  whether  the 
soul  wills,  unaerstands,  and  performs  the  rest 
of  its  actions  by  faculties  distinct  from  itself, 
or  immediately  by  its  own  substance? 

Is  it  of  any  moment,  whether  the  soul  of 
man  comes  into  the  world  with  carnal  notions, 
or  whether  it  comes  bare,  and  receives  all 
from  the  after-reports  of  sense  ? 

What  am  I  oenefitcd,  whether  the  sun 
moves  about  the  earth,  or  whether  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  the  earth  is 
indeed  a  planet,  and  wheels  about  that? 
Whether  it  be  one  or  the  other,  I  see  no 
change  in  the  course  of  nature.  Day  and 
night  keep  the  same  order  ;  winter  and  sum- 
mer observe  the  same  returns ;  our  fruit 
ripens  as  soon  under  one  hypothesis  as  under 
the  other  ;  and  the  day  begins  no  sooner  nor 
stays  any  longer  with  Ptolemy  than  with 
Copernicus. 

Or  wliat  am  I  bettered,  whether  all  moiion 
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is  performed  by  faculties,  powers,  or  inherent  ^ 
qualities ;  or  in  a  mechanical  way,  by  tho  i 
impulse  of  one  body  upon  another,  the  greater 
overcoming  and  moving  the  less  ?  | 

Who  in  the  world  finds  any  change  in  hi^ 
affairs,  whether  there  be  little  vacuities  and  i 
empty  spaces  in  the  air  ;  or  whether  there  is 
no  space,  but  what  is  filled  and  took  up  with 
body?  I 

What  am  I  altered,  whether  colour  be  a 
quality  emergent  from  the  different  contem- 
perature  of  the  elements,  or  whether  it  be 
only  the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  diffe- 
rent situation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  ? 

I  could  reckon  up  a  hundred  more  such 
problems  as  these,  about  an  inquiry  into 
which  men  are  so  laborious,  and  in  a  supposed 
resolution  of  which  they  so  much  bua^t ; 
which  shews,  that  that  which  passes  with  the 
world  for  knowledge  is  but  a  slight,  trivial 
thing;  and  that  men*s  bein^  so  eager  and 
industrious  in  the  quest  of  it,  is  like  sweeping 
the  house,  raising  the  dust,  and  keeping  a 
great  do  only  to  find  pins. 

II.  Pass  we  now  to  the  second  thing ; 
which  is  to  shew,  how  that  knowledge  is  tho 
cause  of  sorrow,  in  respect  of  the  laborious 
and  troublesome  acqiiisition  of  it.  For  is  thiTo 
any  labour  comparable  to  that  of  the  brain  ? 
any  toil  like  a  continual  digging  in  the  mines 
of  knowledge?  any  pursuit  so  dubious  and 
difficult  as  that  of  truth?  an^  attempt  so 
sublime  as  to  give  a  reason  of  things? 

When  a  man  must  be  led  a  long  trace  from 
the  effect  up  to  a  hidden,  remote  cause,  and 
then  back  again,  take  a  survey  of  the  several 
virtues  and  active  qualities  of  that  cause,  in 
its  many  and  numerous  effects ; 

Will  an  ordinary  industry  be  able  to  break 
open  those  rarities  that  God  and  nature  has 
lodced  up,  and  set  out  of  the  reach  of  a  vul^ 
endeavour  ?  How  hard  is  it  to  draw  a  prin- 
ciple into  all  its  consequences,  and  to  unravel 
the  mysterious  fertility  but  of  one  proposition  ! 

A  man  must  be  always  engaged  in  difficult 
speculation,  and  endure'all  the  inconveniences 
tnat  attend  it;  which  indee<l  are  more  and 
greater  than  attend  any  other  sort  of  life 
whatsoever. 

The  soldier,  it  is  confessed,  converses  with 
danger,  and  looks  death  in  the  face  ;  but  then 
he  oleeds  with  honour,  he  grows  pale  glo- 
riously, and  dies  with  the  same  heat  and  fer- 
vour that  gives  life  to  others. 

But  he  does  not,  like  the  scholar,  kill  himself 
in  cold  blood ;  sit  up  and  watch  when  there 
is  no  enemy ;  and,  like  a  silly' fly,  buzz  about 
his  own  candle  till  he  has  consumed  himself. 

Then  again  ;  the  husbandman,  who  has  the 
toil  of  sowing  and  reaping,  he  has  his  reward  ; 
in  his  very  labour ;  and  the  same  corn  that  < 
employs,  also  fills  his  hand.   He  who  labours 
in  the  field  indeed  wearies,  but  then  he  also  , 
helps  and  preservea  his  body.  ' 
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But  study,  it  is  a  weariness  without  exer- 
cise, a  laborious  sitting  still,  that  racks  the 
inward  and  destroys  the  outward  man  ;  that 
sacrifices  health  to  conceit,  and  clothes  the 
I  soul  with  the  spoils  of  the  body ;  and,  like  a 
I  stronfi;er  bhist  of  lightning,  not  only  melts  the 
I  sword,  but  also  consumes  the  scabbard. 
!     Nature  allows  men  a  great  freedom,  and 
;  never  gave  an  appetite  but  to  be  an  instni- 
'  meut  of  enjoyment ;  nor  made  a  desire,  but 
I  in  order  to  the  pleasure  of  its  satisfaction. 
But  he  that  will  increase  knowledge  must  he 
content  not  to  enjoy  ;  and  not  only  to  cut  ofl^ 
'  the  extravagancies  of  luxury,  but  also  to  deny 
the  lawful  demands  of  convenience,  to  forswear 
I  delight,  and  look  upon  pleasure  as  his  mortal 
enemy, 

lie  must  call  that  study  that  is  indeed  con- 
I  finement ;  he  must  converse  with  solitude, 
I  walk,  eat,  and  sleep  thinking,  read  volumes, 
'  devour  the  choicest  authors,  and,  (like  Pha- 
I  raoh*8  kine,)  after  he  has  devoured  all,  look 
j  lean  and  meagre.    He  must  be  willing  to  be 

weak,  sickly,  and  consumptive ;  even  to  forget 
i  when  he  is  an  hungry,  and  to  digest  nothing 

but  what  he  reads. 
He  must  read  much,  and  perhaps  meet  with 

little  ;  turn  over  much  trash  for  one  grain  of 
1  truth  ;  study  antia'rity  till  he  feels  the  effects 

of  it ;  and,  like  the  cock  in  the  fable,  seek 

pearls  in  a  dunghili,  and  perhaps  rise  to  it  as 

early.   This  is 

Eoe  quod  AreerilM  •nunno^ne  Bolonw : 

to  be  always  wearing  a  meditating  counte- 
nance, to  ruminate,  mutter,  and  talk  to  a 
nian*s  self,  for  want  of  better  company ;  in 
short,  to  do  all  those  things  which  in  other 
men  are  counted  madness,  but  in  a  scholar 
pass  for  his  profession. 

We  may  take  a  view  of  all  those  callings  to 
which  learning  is  necessary,  and  we  shall  find 
that  labour  and  misery  attends  them  all.  And 
first,  for  the  study  of  plivsic:  do  not  many 
lose  their  own  health,  while  they  are  learning 
I  to  restore  it  to  others  ?   Do  not  many  shorten 
I  their  days  and  contract  incurable  diseases,  in 
:  the  midst  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates?  get  con- 
Bomptions  amongt^t  receipts  and  medicines, 
and  die  while  they  are  conversing  with 
remedies  ? 

Then  for  the  law  :  are  not  many  called  to 
the  grave,  while  they  are  preparing  for  a  call 
to  the  bar  ?  Do  they  not  grapple  with  knots 
and  intricacies,  perhaps  not  so  soon  dissolved 
as  themselves  ?  Do  not  their  bo<lies  wither 
and  decay,  and,  after  a  long  study  of  the  law, 
look  like  an  estate  that  has  passed  through  a 
long  suit  in  law  ? 

But,  above  all,  let  the  divine  here  challenge 
the  jgreatest  share  ;  who,  if  he  takes  one  m 
ten  m  the  profit,  I  am  sure,  may  claim  nine 
In  ten  in  toe  labour.  It  is  one  part  of  his 
IrasinQBS  indeed  to  prepare  others  for  death  ; 
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but  the  toil  of  bis  function  is  like  to  make  the 
first  experiment  upon  himsolf. 

People  are  apt  to  think  this  an  easy  work, 
and  that  to  be  a  divine  is  nothing  else  but  to 
wear  black,  to  look  severely,  and  to  speak 
confidently  for  an  hour  ;  but  confidence  and 
propriety  is  not  all  one ;  and  if  we  fix  but  upon 
this  one  part  of  his  employment,  as  easy  as  it 
seems  to  be, 

Ezpertua  multam  ludet,  maltomqiM  teborea. 

But  the  divine's  office  spreads  itself  into  infi- 
nite other  occasions  of  labour  ;  and,  in  those 
that  reach  the  utmost  of  so  ffreat  a  profession, 
it  requires  depth  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
heights  of  eloquence. 

To  sit  and  hear  is  easy^  and  to  censure  what 
we  have  heard  much  easier.  But  whatsoever 
his  performance  is,  it  inevitably  puts  us  upon 
an  act  of  religion  ;  if  good,  it  mvites  us  to  a 
profitable  hearing  ;  if  otherwise,  it  inflicts  a 
short  penance,  and  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  virtue  of  patience. 

But,  in  sum,  to  demonstrate  and  set  forth 
the  divine*s  labour,  I  shall  but  add  this,  that 
he  is  the  only  person  to  whom  the  whole 
economy  of  Christianity  gives  no  cessation, 
nor  allows  him  so  much  as  the  sabbath  for  a  i 
day  of  rest. 

III.  and  lastly.  Knowledge  increases  sor- 
row, in  respect  of  its  effects  and  consequents ;  ' 
in  three  of  which  I  shall  give  instance  : 

1st,  The  first  effect  of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledj^e  is  an  increase  of  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
It  IS  the  covetousness  of  the  understanding, 
the  dropsy  of  the  soul,  that  drinks  itself  atliirst, 
and  grows  hungry  with  surfeit  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which  reason 
itself  is  irrational. 

Now  an  endless  desire  does  of  nece^ty  vex 
and  torment  the  person  that  has  it.  For 
misery  and  vexation  is  properly  nothing  else 
but  an  eager  appetite  not  satisfied. 

He  that  is  always  a  getting,  is  always  look- 
ing upon  himself  as  in  want.  And  he  that  is 
perpetually  desiring  to  know,  is  perpetually 
thinking  of  himself  ignorant ;  namely,  in 
respect  of  those  things  that  he  desires  to 
know. 

In  fine,  happiness  is  fruition  ;  but  there  is 
no  fruition  where  there  is  a  constant  desire,  j 
For  enjoyment  swallows  up  desire,  and  that 
which  fulfils  the  expectation  also  ends  it. 

But  while  desire  is  active  and  vigorous,  and 
the  mind  still  a  craving  and  reaching  at  some- 
what, it  supposes  our  happiness  to  be  at  a  > 
distance  ;  for  no  man  reaches  after  what  he  | 
has  already.  I 

The  bottomless  appetite  of  knowledge  will 
not  be  satisfied,  and  then  we  know  that  sor- 
row is  the  certain  result  and  inseparable  com- 
panion of  dissatisfaction. 

2dlv,  The  second  unhappy  effect  of  know, 
edge  iSy  that  it  rewards  its  followers  with  the 
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miseries  of  poverty,  and  clothes  them  with 
rtigs.  Reading  of  books  consumes  the  bod 7, 
and  buying  of  them  the  estate. 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  narrow  thing,  and 
cannot  master  several  employments ;  it  is 
wholly  employed,  whether  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  or  in  the  quest  of  learning,  and  no 
man  grew  either  rich  or  learned  merely  by 
the  diversion  of  his  spare  hours. 

He  therefore  that  buries  his  strength,  his 
thoughts,  his  opportunities,  in  a  book,  can 
he  possibly  be  rich,  unless  Providence  itself 
should  trade  for  him,  the  exchange  follow 
him,  and  the  Indies  travel  to  him?  But 
certainly  these  would  be  vain  expectations. 
The  east  now-a-davs  affords  no  such  wise  men, 
that  will  take  a  long  journey  only  to  make 
presents,  and  to  give  of  their  gold  and  their 
treasures. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  learned  man  and  the 
philosopher  omnia  sua  tecum  portat ;  he  num- 
bers no  flocks,  tells  no  acres  of  ground,  has  no 
variety  or  change  of  raiment,  and  is  not  soli- 
citous which,  but  what  he  shall  put  on  :  he 
never  aspires  to  any  purchase,  unless  perhaps 
of  some  dead  man*s  study  ;  at  the  same  time 
buying  the  relics  of  another's  death  and  the 
instruments  of  his  own. 
I  Hereupon  he  is  put  to  the  worst  and  the 
j  most  discouraging  of  all  miseries,  which  is,  to 
,  be  beholden  and  obliged.  For  what  was  Aris- 
totle without  his  Alexander?  Virgil  without 
Augustus  ?  Horace  without  Mecasnas  ?  And 
other  poets,  like  their  own  wreaths  of  ivy, 
they  were  always  creeping  about  something 
for  a  support.  A  scholar  without  a  patron  is 
insignificant ;  he  must  have  something  to  lean 
upon  :  he  is  like  an  unhappy  cause,  always 
depending. 

We  read  of  the  pro])l)et*s  accommodation 
and  furniture  in  the  house  of  the  Shunamite, 
I  (2  Kings,  iv.  10,)  **a  little  chamber,  a  table, 
I  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick  ;**  and  perhaps,  if 
I  he  had  lived  there  for  any  considerable  time, 
I  lie  would  have  been  reckoned,  not  so  much 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  as  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  house. 

These  are  the  happy  effects  of  study  and 
I  knowledge  ;  and  as  most  kinds  of  study  hinder 
men  from  getting  estates,  so  there  are  some 
that  cannot  be  undertook  without  an  estate, 
nor  long  pursued  without  the  loss  of  it.  As 
,  for  instance ;  he  that  follows  chemistry 
■  must  have  riches  to  throw  away  upon  the 
,  study  of  it ;  whatever  he  gets  by  it,  those 
furnaces  must  be  fed  with  gold.    In  short,  I 
will  not  say,  that  the  study  of  knowledge 
always  finds  men  poor,  but  sure  it  is,  that  it 
is  seldom  or  never  but  it  leaves  them  so. 
3dly,  The  third  fatal  effect  of  knowledge  is, 
'  that  it  makes  the  person  who  has  it  the  butt 
of  envy,  the  mark  of  obloquy  and  contention. 
Whoever  sees  another  more  knowing  than 
\  himself,  he  presently  thinks  him  a  reproach  to 
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his  understanding  ;  and  although  he  himself 
will  not  undergo  the  labour  of  knowledge,  yet 
he  will  not  allow  another  the  fame. 

Hence  come  all  the  jars  between  learned 
men,  the  invectives  and  bitter  books,  the  wars 
of  critics,  and  the  controversies  of  the  schools, 
all  mauage<l  with  such  keenness  and  virulence, 
throwing  dirt,  and  disgorging  daggers  at  one 
another's  reputation  ;  for  no  other  injury  in  • 
the  world,  but  because  the  adverse  party  is 
thought  to  know  more. 

As  Grotius,  in  one  of  his  poems,  speaking  of  | 
knowledge,  aud  the  invidiousuess  of  it,  not  ' 
inelegantly  expresses  it,  , 

Qiuun  nil  lit  illud  qaod  vocmmiu  hit  adre,  | 
Quo  not  iuperbi  tollimus  caput  eslo.  | 
Calcamui  alios,  invicemque  calcamur. 

To  trample,  and  to  be  trampled  upon,  to  ; 
write  and  to  be  writ  against,  is  the  lot  of  the 
learned,  the  e£fect  of  learning,  as  it  lies  under 
the  malign  aspect  of  a  constant  emulation. 

Now  one  would  think  that  envy,  which  , 
like  fire  aspires  as  well  as  consumes,  and  ; 
always  soai^  and  strikes  high,  should  not  prey  i 
upon  a  poor,  threadbare  philosopher.  | 

Yet,  if  a  man  ventures  but  out  of  the  old  i 
road,  and  attempts  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  ' 
philosophy  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  : 
methoo,  or  the  discovery  of  some  unheard  of  ; 
invention,  some  new  phenonemena  in  nature, 
what  a  tragical  outcry  is  presently  raised  ' 
against  him,  all  the  world  pecking  at  him,  | 
aud  about  his  ears ! 

How  are  Galileo  and  Copernicus  persecuted,  : 
and  Descartes  worried  by  almost  every  pen  !  ; 
Dreadful  are  the  censures  thundered  out  \ 
against  them,  both  from  the  press  and  the  ' 
pulpit,  especially  by  those  puny,  systematical 
theologues,  whose  philosophy  never  went  ; 
beyond  Keckerman,  nor  their  divinity  beyond  ' 
Wollebius,  and  who  would  have  all  things 
new  in  the  church,  but  nothing  in  the  schools.  • 

Thus  must  a  man  spend  his  fortune,  con- 
sume his  time,  and  rack  his  brain,  and  all  to 
produce  some  birth  that  is  like  to  be  devoured 
as  soon  as  born  ;  to  have  his  labours  stifled  or 
trod  upon,  his  knowledge  railed  down,  and 
his  person  exposed  to  the  violence  of  those 
who  are  never  witty  but  in  their  malice,  nor 
extraordinary  in  anv  thing  but  ill  behaviour. 

And  now,  if  this  be  our  lot,  what  remains 
for  us  to  determine  upon  ?  Is  there  no  way 
to  get  out  of  this  unhappy  dilemma,  but  that 
we  must  needs  either  clash  upon  the  sorrows 
of  knowledge,  or  the  baseness  of  ignorance  ? 
Why,  yes,  there  is  a  fair  escape  left  us  ;  for 
God  has  not  placed  mankind  under  a  neces- 
sity either  of  sin  or  misery.    And  therefore, 
as  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it'is  only  to  continue 
our  labour,  but  to  alter  the  scene  of  it ;  and 
to  make  him,  that  is  the  great  author,  also  . 
the  subject  of  our  knowledge.    For  though  ; 
there  is  a  vanity,  a  sorrow,  and  dissatisfaction  | 
io  the  knowledge  of  created,  inferior  objecta  , 
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vet  we  are  assured  that  it  is  life  eterual  to 
know  God,  and  whom  he  has  sent,  his  Sou 
Christ  Jesus." 

To  which  God,  the  fountain  of  all  true 
wisdom  and  understanding,  ^ving  freely  to 
those  that  ask,  and  upbraiding  none,  be 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and 
for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XXXIX. 


'If  I  nfwd  iniquity  In  oqr  bMrt,  tb*  Lord  will  not  Imw  hm.** 

Pmlm  IzTi.  18, 


This  Pi^alm  is  David's  grateful  commemo- 
ration of  all  God's  mercies,  together  with  a 
retribution  of  praise,  the  only  recompense  and 
return  that  the  poor  sons  of  men  are  able  to 
make  for  divine  favours.  And  David,  as 
standing  in  a  double  relation,  first  of  a  king 
and  public  parent,  under  which  he  did  not 
only  govern,  but  represent  his  people ;  and, 
Becondljr»  of  a  saint  of  God,  under  which 
notion  it  was  his  business  to  regard  the  pecu- 
liar interest  of  his  own  soul ;  so  accordingly 
he  does  proportion  his  praises  to  these  two 
several  conditions :  first,  as  he  was  a  public 
person  and  a  kine,  he  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
public  mercies  ;  for  he  whose  duty  it  was  to 
love  his  people  as  himself,  it  was  also  his  duty 
to  esteem  all  mercies  shewn  to  his  people,  at 
B  second  hand,  shewn  to  himself.  And  this 
he  does  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  verse  ; 
where  he  praises  God  in  respect  of  the  glory 
of  his  majesty  and  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
which  he  had  often  employed  in  the  miracu- 
lous deliverance  of  his  people,  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  eighth.  And  then  for  his  mercy 
and  faithfulness,  not  only  in  ridding  them  out 
of  adversity,  but,  by  seasonable  afflictions, 
securing  them  from  the  greater  danger  of 
prosperity :  and  this  he  does  from  the  eighth 
Terse  to  tite  thirteenth.  And,  secondly,  as  one 
of  God's  saints,  so  he  takes  a  more  especial 
thankful  notice  of  the  personal  favours  that 
God  had  conferred  upon  him  :  and  this  he 
does  from  the  thirteenth  verse  to  the  end  of 
tho  PSalm.  Wherein,  for  the  manner  of  the 
duty,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  praise.  As 
prater  is  an  asking  or  craving,  so  praise  is  a 
giving  and  returning ;  therefore  not  only  a 
spiritual,  but  a  kingly  work ;  and  consetjuently 
most  beseeming  David,  who  was  in  his  days 
not  only  the  most  religious  of  men,  but  the 
best  of  kings.  And  it  was  that  which  gave 
him  no  less  a  preeminence  above  other  saints, 
thMi  his  crown  gave  him  prerogative  over  his 
people^  that  he  was  a  man  of  praises,  of  all 


others  the  most  fre<^uent  and  earnest  in  this 
duty :  which,  in  this  sense,  excels  nrayer ; 
inasmuch  as  gratitude  is  more  laudable  than 
a  craving  desire.  It  was  David's  best,  his 
greatest  and  most  lasting  praise,  that  he 
made  it  his  business  to  praise  God.  Secondly, 
for  the  matter  of  this  praise  ;  it  was  not  things 
carnal,  as  the  establishing  his  crown,  and  the 
enlarging  his  dominions,  but  it  was  spiritual ; 
as  in  the  itixteenth  verse,  I  will  declare  what 
he  has  done  for  my  soul.*' 

Now  in  this  acknowledgment  of  his  we 
may  observe,  that  the  greatest  argument  of 
his  praise  was  the  sense  of  God's  gracious 
hearing  liis  prayer,  as  appears  from  the  two 
last  verses,  where  in  the  verse  immediately 
foregoing,  containing  the  words  of  my  text 
he  insinuates  the  reason  of  the  success  of  hir 
prayers,  by  shewing  what  would  have 
hindered  that  success.  He  says,  **  If  he  had 
regarded  iniquity  in  his  heart,  G^od  would  not 
have  heard  him  therefore  he  implies,  that 
his  integrity,  in  not  regarding  it,  was  the 
reason  that  God  did  hear  him.  And  thus  I 
have  ffiven  you  the  resolution  and  model  of 
the  whole  Psalm,  and  therein  the  occasion  of 
these  words  that  I  have  read  unto  you, 
together  with  the  connection  they  have  with 
the  foregoing  and  following  verses. 

The  words  may  be  considered  two  ways : 

1st,  As  they  have  a  peculiar  reference  to 
David  and  his  particular  condition  ;  and  so 
they  are  a  vehement  asseveration  of  his  integ- 
rity. We  read  the  words  thus  ;  If  I  reganl 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  God  will  not  hear  me.'* 
But  the  Septuagiut  has  it,  ^i)  thtMovwint  f*w 
eieV;  that  is,  'Met  not  God  hear  me."  And 
so  thev  are  IHivid's  avouchment  of  his  upright- 
ness, by  an  imprecation,  or  calling  for  a  curse 
upon  himself,  namely,  God's  not  liearin^  his 
praters,  in  case  he  was  not  really  so  upright,  ' 
as  m  words  he  did  protest  himself  to  be. 
Thus  Job  also  testifies  his  integrity  in  Job 
xxxi.  7,  8,  ^  If  my  steps  have  turned  out  of 
the  way,  and  mine  heart  walked  after  mine 
eves,  and  any  blot  have  cleaved  to  my  hands ; 
then  let  me  sow,  and  let  another  eat."  All 
this  is  an  earnest  protestation  of  Job*s  stead- 
fast walking  before  God.  And  thus  the  words 
hold  forth  a  testimony  of  David*s  uprightness ; 
and,  compared  with  the  following  verses,  are 
not  only  a  testimony,  but  a  clear  proof  of  it ; 
and  that  in  a  perfect  hypothetical  syllogism. 

if  I  regard  iniquity  in  mv  heart,  God  will 
not  hear  me then  it  follows  in  the  next 
verse,  "  But  verily,  God  hath  heard  me  :!'  and 
nddinff  the  conclusion,  therefore  I  do  not 
regard  iniquity  in  my  heart."  It  amounts  to 
a  full  argumentation,  proving  the  sincerity  of 
David's  heart.  Here  we  may  note,  as  David 
does  evince  his  integrity  from  the  success  of 
his  prayers,  as  a  siffn  and  consequent  of  that 
integrity ;  so  the  hypocrite,  or  sinner,  may 
invert  the  argument,  and  colleet  the  future 


unsuccessfulness  of  all  his  prayers  from  his 
want  of  integrity  ;  and  that  not  only  as  a 
sign,  but  as  the  proper  cause  of  that  unsuccess- 
fulness ;  in  this  manner,  **  If  I  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  God  will  not  hear  me now 
the  hypocrite  must  assume,  "But  I  regard 
iniquitv  in  my  heart therefore  he  must  also 
conclude,  **  God  will  not  hear  me  f  he  will 
have  no  respect  unto  niy  prayers.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  first  consideration  of 
the  words. 

2(lly,  The  words  may  be  considered  abso- 
lutely in  themselves,  and  so  applicable  to  all 
I  men.   In  this  sense  they  are  a  positive  direc- 
j  tion  laid  down  in  negative  terms,  and  pre- 
j  scribing  the  way  of  our  sincere  worship  of  God. 
j  For  interpreters  do  generally  agree,  that  al- 
i  though  David  in  these  words  intends  to  attest 
I  his  own  integrity,  yet  he  does  also  no  less 
j  intend  to  give  men  a  rule  for  the  reffulation 
!  of  their  holy  worship.   For,  by  telling  us 
!  that  God  does  not  respect  the  prayers  of  tnose 
i  that  regard  iniquity  in  their  nearts,  he  does 
I  intimate,  that  the  acceptation  of  all  our  holy 
;  services  before  God  is  grounded  upon  the  in- 
j  ward,  hearty  sinceritv  of  our  souls ;  and 
I  therefore  it  ought  to  be  our  duty,  both  in 
j  point  of  reverence  to  God,  and  wisdom  for 
our  own  interest,  never  to  engage  in  any  holy 
performance,  without  this  sincerity,  but  espe- 
cially in  prayer,  wherein  men  have  the  nearest 
address  to  God  ;  and  consequently,  upon  their 
sincerity,  may  here  chiefly  expect  a  blessing ; 
and,  upon  the  want  of  it,  fear  a  judgment.  I 
shall  consider  the  words  in  this  latter  general 
sense  ;  and  so  deduce  from  them  an  observa- 
tion, not  much  distinct  from  the  words  them- 
selves :  for  oi»ly  by  resolving  them,  as  they 
lie  in  supposition,  into  a  positive  assertion, 
they  afllbrd  us  this  doctrine  : 

Whosoever  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  near  him." 
Or  yet  more  plainly  ; 

A  man*8  regarding  or  loving  any  sin  in  his 
lieart,  will  certainly  hinder  his  prayers  from 
linving  any  acceptance  with  God. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall 
shew, 

I.  What  it  is  for  a  man  to  regard  or  love  sin 
in  his  heart. 

II.  What  it  is  to  have  our  prayers  accepted 
with  God. 

III.  How  regarding  or  loving  sin  in  the 
heart,  hinders  a  man's  prayers  from  being  thus 
accepted. 

IV.  Application. 

I.  Concerning  the  first:  a  man  may  be 
said  several  ways  to  love  or  regard  sin  in  his 
heart : 

1st,  There  is  a  constant  and  habitual  love 
'  of  sin  in  the  unregeneracy  and  corrupt  estate 
I  of  the  soul.  For  a  man,  as  considered  in  his 
I  pure,  or  rather  bis  impure  naturals,  has  not 
•  only  a  strong,  but  a  universal  love  to  rin. 
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Sin  was  born,  and  lay  in  the  same  womb  '| 
with  every  man  ;  therefore  he  must  needs  |! 
love  it  as  his  brother.    Now,  ns  union  is  g<Mie-  i 
rally  ii^tated  the  effect  of  love,  therefore,  since  i 
the  union  between  sin  and  our  nature  is  so  j 
close,  we  may  thence  also  collect,  that  the  j 
love  is  very  great.    In  this  sense  sin  and  the  | 
corruption  thereof  is  styled  t/te  fleshy  not  only  | 
by  a  metonymy  of  the  subject  for  the  adjunct,  : 
hecnuse  sin  has  its  place  and  residence  in  the  i 
flesh  ;  but  also  for  the  tender  love  and  affec- 
tion that  we  bear  to  it:  for  as  the  apostle 
says,  TEphes.  v.  29,)  **  No  man  hatcth  his  own  | 
flesh,  out  nourisheth  and  cherislieth  it and  i 
withal,  because  we  continually  carry  it  about 
us.   A  man  may  as  well  go  abroad,  and  leave  ; 
his  body  and  his  flesh  behind  him,  as  an  un- 
regenerate  man  go  any  whither  not  attended 
by  his  sin.    It  is  called  sometimes  the  "  body 
of  sin,"  and  that  deservedly,  because  it  is  so 
nearly  united  to  the  soul.  '  The  Scripture  has 
several  expressions,  shewing  the  cursed  habi- 
tual love  that  a  natural  man  bears  to  his  sin. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  his  "  right  eye,"  (Matth. 
xviii.  9,)  than  which  nothing  is  more  dear. 
God  himself  sometimes  expresses  the  great- 
ness of  his  love  to  his  children  in  the  same 
terms :  he  regards  them  as  the    apple  of  his  ; 
eye.**    To  have  one's  eye  continually  upon 
any  thing,  argues  a  great  love  of  it ;  but  to  ^ 
account  it  as  the  eye  itself,  shews  a  love  more 
than  ordinary.   FIsewhere,  sin  is  called  our  ^ 
"right  hand,"  (Mark,  ix.  43,)  tlie member  of 
use  and  execution  ;  and  therefore  roost  care- 
fully tendered  by  man,  whose  nature  it  is  to 
be  in  continual  action.   How  dear  it  is,  the 
common  expression  demonstrates  ;  we  say  of 
an  extraordinary  and  beloved  friend,  he  is 
our  right  hand.    It  is  also  placed  and  lodged 
in  the  heart,  (Jerem.  xvii.  9,^  which  in  every 
sinner,  as  it  is  the  original  of^  natural  life,  so 
it  is  the  principal  and  fountain  of  spiritu«il 
death.   Sin,  it  is  the  primum  vivetiSy  and  the 
ulHmum  moriens;  life  the  heart  itself,  which 
harbours  it  in  every  finally  impenitent  sinner  : 
so  exceedingly  beloved,  that  many  unregene- 
rate  men  vouchsafe  even  to  live  and  die  with 
their  sins ;  which  is  the  highest  pitch  of  love 
imaginable.  Again,  (Job,  xv.  16,)  the  wicke(l 
is  said  "  to  drink  iniquity  like  water."  No 
appetite  so  strong  as  that  of  thirst.  Ilencc, 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  distinguishing  property  of 
the  godly  to  "thirst  after  righteousness," 
(Matt  v.  6,)  80  it  is  of  the  wicked  to  thirst 
after  iniquity  ;  who  quenches  his  present  de- 
sire of  sin  with  the  actual  commission  of  it  ; 
as  a  man  does  his  thirst,  that  is,  both  with 
vehemence  and  delight.   It  is  proper  only  to 
the  drunkard  to  make  his  drink  his  sin  ;  but 
it  is  the  nature  of  every  carnal  man  (if  you 
will  admit  of  the  expression)  to  account  his 
sin  as  desirable  as  his  drink.    But  that  we  i 
may  yet  farther  see  how  a  natural  man  loves, 
tenders,  and  rypada  his  sin  ;  there  is  nothing  | 
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dear  and  lovely  to  us,  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
expresses  sin  by  that.  What  !nore  to  be 
prized  than  our  eyes  or  hands  ?  What  cm  or 
ought  to  be  more  dear  to  us  than  our  heart  ? 
more  desired  than  our  food,  or  more  amiable 
than  life  ?  Yet  sin,  we  see,  engrosses  all  the 
affections  that  ought  to  be  distributed  amongst 
all  these.   This  love  is  yet  more  evident  from 

■  the  service  a  carnal  man  does  for  his  sin,  who 
I  bears  rule  over  him,  from  his  own  voluntary 
!  subjection.    It  is  the  nature  of  love,  where  it 

■  is  excessive,  to  enslave  a  man  to  the  commands 
of  the  party  whom  he  loves  :  as  Jacob  did  for 

!  Rachel,  so  a  wicked  man  for  his  sin  ;  he  will 
I  serve  many  years  for  it,  and  they  shall  seem 
I  but  a  few  days,  because  of  the  love  he  bears 
to  it.   What  God  and  nature  has  bestowed 
I  on  man,  that,  man  has  made  a  full  and  total 
I  resignation  of  to  sin,  to  be  commanded,  used, 
!  and  employed  by  it :  the  understanding  is 
j  busied  to  contrive  iniquity  ;  the  senses  to  pur- 
;  vey  and  bring  in  provender  for  it,  in  the  re- 
I  presentation  of  sinful  objects ;  the  will  to 
!  command  and  govern  in  the  name  of  sin  ;  the 
outward  powers  and  members  to  execute  those 
I  commands :  so  that  the  whole  frame  and  struc- 
,  ture  of  man  is  principled,  and,  as  it  were, 
I  even  animated  by  sin  :  for  first,  it  has  eeue- 
'  ral  rule  and  possession  of  all  the  faculties ; 
and,  secondly,  of  all  the  actions  that  flow  from 
those  faculties.    And  then,  for  the  perpe- 
tuity and  constant  course  of  those  actions. 
Gen.  vi.  6,  "  they  are  sinful  continually,"  and 
without  any  intermission.   In  short,  he  that 
regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  in  this  habitual 
.  way,  he  so  regards  it  as  he  neither  does  or  can 
regard  any  thing  else.   For  the  force  and  ac- 
tivity of  man*s  mind  is  a  limited  force  ;  and 
as  it  is  with  our  attention,  so  it  is  also  with 
our  love,  it  cannot  be  vehement  and  intense 
At  the  same  time  upon  two  different  objects. 
Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that 
in  this  manner  a  regenerate  person  cannot 
love  or  regard  sin  ;  and  all  unregenerate  do. 
,     2dly,  There  is  a  regarding  of  sin  in  the 
I  heart,  that  consists  in  an  unmortified  habit  or 
I  course  of  sin  :  this  is  much  different  from  the 
former,  because  even  a  child  of  God  may  thus 
\  regard  sin,  from  the  relics  of  corrupt  nature, 
fired  and  stirred  up  by  Satan's  temptations  ; 
for  the  model  of  a  regenerate  state  is,  like  that 
of  the  body,  mixed  and  compounded  of  con- 
trary principles,  grace  and  corruption,  as  that 
is  or  contrary  elements.  And  as  the  elements, 
in  the  composure  of  the  body,  have  their 
qualities  allayed  and  refracted  ;  so  these  habits 
of  grace  and  corruption,  as  they  are  in  a  re- 
generate soul,  are  not  in  their  utmost  degree 
and  extremity.    For  if  grace  were  in  its  full 
height  and  latitude,  there  could  be  no  corrup- 
tion ;  wliich  is  a  bliss  rather  to  be  wished  fur, 
than  ever  enjoyed  in  this  life.   And,  on  tlic 
other  hand,  if  corruption  were  in  its  full  ex- 
lent  or  degree,  there  could  be  no  grace,  and 


bo  no  regeneration.     For  it  is  the  nature  of 
contraries,  that  one  arii>ing  to  its  highest  pitch, 
does,  by  consequence,  expel  and  devour  the 
other.     Wherefore  grace  and  corruption  are  . 
joined  atid  contempered  in  a  believin|^  soul,  | 
from  which  conjunction  arises  a  possibility  of  ! 
the  entertainment  of  sinful  habits  and  disposi- 
tions, even  in  the  regenerate,  though  not  such 
as  are  found  in  the  unregenerate  :  m  the  one, 
they  defile  indeed  and  pollute ;  in  the  other, 
they  prevail  and  domineer  :  in  the  one,  they 
separate  from  the  sense  of  God*s  love  ;  in  the 
other,  they  take  away  all  interest  in  it.  Now, 
that  there  may  be  such  sinful  dispositions  or 
habits  in  believers  may  be  evinced. 

1st,  Freni  exam{)le.  When  David  had  com-  ' 
mittcd  that  gross  sin  of  murder  and  adultery,  I 
if  we  compute  the  time  from  his  sin  to  his  i 
repentance,  which  was  dated  from  Nathan's  ' 
coming  to  him,  we  shall  find  that  he  con-  ; 
tinned  in  it  for  the  space  of  a  year.   Now  we 
must  know,  every  intense  and  vehement  i 
action  leaves  a  suitable  disposition  behind  it 
upon  the  faculty,  which,  if  seconded  by  actions 
or  the  same  kind,  or  not  weakened  and  de- 
stroyed by  actions  of  a  contrary  nature,  it 
daily  gathers  strength,  and  gets  root  and  fixa- 
tion ill  the  mind,  till  it  at  Teiigth  becomes  a 
sinful  habit,  very  difficultly  to  be  removed. 
So  that  David,  after  the  commission  of  so 
^rcat  a  sin,  must  needs  have  had  a  farther 
inclination  to  it  left  upon  his  spirit,  which, 
by  reason  also  of  the  compliance  it  found  with 
his  natural  corruption,  claily  grew  more  and 
more  fixed  ;  for,  although  he  did  not  reiterater 
it  by  other  external  actions,  vet  by  his  in- 
ternal desires  and  approbations  he  did  increase 
and  confirm  it ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  but 
that  he  entertained  those  approbations  of  it 
as  long  as  he  deferred  his  repentance.  Here- 
upon he  found  the  work  of  repentance  so 
hard,  and  his  sin  so  hardly  moveable,  when 
he  set  about  the  penitent  removal  of  it ;  so 
that  he  cries,  (Psalm  xxxviii.  5,)   My  wounds 
stink  and  are  corrupt  by  reason  of  my  foolish- 
ness."   A  wound  immediately  cured,  soon 
after  it  was  given,  cannot  stink  or  grow  noi- 
•■  some.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  David  was  not 
'  only  guilty  of  sin,  but  also  of  continuance 
in  sin  ;  who,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  son 
of  God,  and  truly  regenerate,  yet  had  his 
heart  overrun  with  a  sinful  habit  and  disposi- 
!  tiun.  I 
!     2dly,  It  may  be  proved  from  Scripture-  | 
'  reason,  which  is  grounded  upon  those  exhor-  ' 
tations  that  are  there  made  even  to  believers  { 
I  for  the  mortification  of  sin  ;  as  peculiarly,  that,  ; 
'  (Rom.  viii.  13,)  the  apostle  exhorts  even  those 

to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  who  were  i 
I  truly  ingrafted  into  Christ;  for  they  were  \ 
such  as,  he  said,  in  the  first  verse,  ^were  [ 
justified     such,  to  "  whom  there  was  no  con-  ' 
I  4lenination  :"  also  he  bids  them  mortify  sin  ' 
j  *•  by  the  Spirit but  the  Spirit  is  to  be  found 
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in  noue  but  the  regenerate.  Now  to  mortify 
sin,  is  not  properljr  to  forbear  one  or  many 
sinful  actions,  but  it  is  the  weakening  or  de- 
stroying a  course  or  habit  of  sin.  Comparing 
therefore  the  nature  of  the  duty  witn  tlie 
qualification  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
enjoined,  the  apostle  must  seem  to  insinuate 
a  possibility  that  even  believers  may  be  en- 
tangled and  overtook  in  a  sinful  course. 

This  therefore  is  the  second  kind  of  regard- 
ing sin  in  the  heart ;  and  the  soul  may  thus 
love  or  regard  sin  two  ways  : 

1st,  Directly,  and  by  a  positive  pursuance 
of  it ;  as  the  following  of  one  action  by  an- 
other ;  the  backing  of  one  sinful  deed  by  a 
greater  ;  when  sin  reigns  by  a  cursed  kind  of 
succession  ;  when  one  wicked  action  expires, 
another  present] v  succeeds. 

2d]y,  indirectly,  and  by  not  attempting  a 
vigorous  mortification  of  jt.  In  the  former 
sense,  we  cherish  sin  by  giving  it  food  ;  in  this 

i  second,  by  not  taking  that  which  it  has  away. 

!  Not  to  resist  sin,  and  that  by  an  indefatigable 
watching,  striving,  and  praying  against  it,  is 
to  love  it.  He  that  does  not  attempt  the 
utter  ruin  and* death  of  it,  does  not  hate  it  : 
for  hatred,  no  less  than  love,  is  an  active 
restless  quality,  and  cannot  quiet  itself,  but  in 
the  destruction  of  the  thing  it  hates.  Can 
there  be  hatred,  where  there  is  agreement? 
Can  we  banish  sin  from  our  hearts,  and  yet 
hold  it  in  our  bosoms?  He  that  is  not  against 
bis  sin,  in  a  lively  resistance,  is  for  it  in  his 
afiections.   He  tnat  does  not  oppose  *  the 

,  tempter,  invites  him.    He  that  hinders  not 

'  the  occasion  of  his  sin,  tacitly  wishes  the  event. 

!  *'Qui  non  prohibet  cum  debet,  imperat." 
What  mortification  of  sin  is,  in  the  nature, 
causes,  and  means  of  it,  is  not  my  present 
business  to  discourse ;  but  let  it  suffice  to  note 
thus  much,  that  it  is  a  st^y,  thorough  course 
of  repentance  and  severe  humiliation  :  and  be 
thut  does  not,  by  a  continual  rigid  exercise  of 

;  these  duties,  by  hacking  at  the  root  of  sin, 

{  bears  a  secret  longing  to  the  fruit. 

And  thus  much  of  this  second  kind  of  love 

'  to  sin  ;  which  consists  in  the  cherishing  an 

(  unniortified  lust. 

ddly,  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  regarding 
tin  in  the  heart,  and  that  is,  by  an  actual  in- 
tention of  the  mind  upon  sin  ;  If  I  regard 
iniquity  the  Latin  renders  it,  ^  Si  aspexis- 
sem  iniquitatem,"  If  I  did  behold,  if  I  cast  a 
gracious  aspect  upon  sin.  True  it  is,  that  the 
most  sincere,  if  they  look  upon  their  heart, 
must  ali»o  look  upon  sin  ;  but  then  the^'  view 
it  another  way:  the  wicked  look  upon  it  with 
an  eye  of  complacency  and  delight ;  the  sincere, 
with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  detestation.  The 
same  sin,  in  a  wicked  and  a  godly  eye,  has 
a  contrary  hue ;  as  the  same  colour,  through 
different  glasses,  \»  conveye<l  under  a  different 
representation.  Now,  to  look  upon,  signifies 
to  be  intent  upon ;  the  actions  of  the  eye,  by 


an  eas^  metaphor,  signifying  the  intention  of 
the  mind.    Interpreters,  in  their  expositions 
upon  this  place,  unanimously  run  this  way  ; 
"  Si  aspcxissem  iniquitatem      that  is,  **  si 
prava  iutentione  illam  deprecatus  fuissein," 
says  one ;    Aspicere  iniquitatem  est  peccato 
intentum  esse  et  addictuin,**  says  another;  or, 
as  Mollerus  has  it,  **  Cum  proposito  perseve- 
randi  in  delicto  contra  conscientiam to 
regard  iniquity  in  our  heart,  is  to  address 
ourselves  to  God  in  prayer,  with  a  purpose 
or  intention  of  persevering  in  some  sin,  con- 
demned and  disallowed  by  our  own  con- 
science.  And  it  is  added,  *•  in  the  heart,"  to 
shew  how  little  the  outward  duty  avails,  j 
without  inward  uprightness.   We  may  have  j 
clean  hands,  and  yet  a  foul  heart ;  that  is,  be 
free  from  the  external  commission  of  sin,  yet  ! 
defiled  with  the  desires  of  it.  We  may  regard 
it  in  our  minds  and  intentions,  while  we 
declare  against  it  in  our  professions  ;  where- 
fore these  ought  chiefly  to  be  rectified.  Hav- 
ing thus  shewn  that  there  are  three  several 
ways  of  loving  or  regarding  sin,  I  conceive 
the  words  are  to  be  un<lerstood  principally  in 
til  is  last  sense,  though  not  exclusively  to  the 
former ;  for  it  implies  and  takes  them  in,  a 
fartiare.    For  if  the  actual  intention  of  sin 
will  hinder  our  prayers  from  being  acceptetl,  i 
then  much  more  a  sinful  disposition,  or  , 
wicked  course,  as  long  as  cherished  and  con-  I 
tinued  in :  and  if  a  sinful  disposition  disannul 
our  prayers,  then  much  more  a  state  of  unrc- 
generacy.    We  may  look  upon  these  three  | 
under  this  difference  :  The  purpose  or  in  ten-  i 
tion  of  sin  differs  from  a  sinful  disposition  in  i 
respect  of  the  duration  and  continuance  of  it.  \ 
It  IS  confessed,  a  sinful  intention  may  be  im-  , 
proved  into  a  sinful  course;  but,  considered  | 
as  such,  it  implies  no  more  than  a  bare  inten-  I 
tion  ;  and,  if  cast  off  by  an  immediate  repen-  ' 
tance,  it  will  be  no  more.   Next,  a  sinful  dis- 
position differs  from  a  state  of  unre^eneracy, 
inasmuch  as  the  precise  nature  of  it  neither 
implies  prevalence,  nor  a  graceless  condition 
of  the  part^  in  whom  it  is,  both  of  which  are 
absolutely  implied  in  the  other. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  fir^t  general 
head,  namely,  to  shew  what  it  is  to  regard 
iniquity  in  the  heart.    I  proceed  to  the 

Second,  which  is  to  shew,  what  it  is  to  have 
our  prayers  accepted  with  God  :  and  this  is  to 
prevail  with  God  for  the  obtaining  the  good 
thing  we  desire,  b^  virtue  of  an  interest  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  covenant  of  grace : 
this  is  clear,  from  that  general  receive<l  truth, 
that  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers  is  founded 
upon  the  acceptation  of  our  persons :  and  this, 
we  know,  is  from  an  interest  in  Christ :  here- 
upon Christ  teaches  his  disciples  the  way  of 
making  their  prayers  successful,  (John,  xvi. 
24,)  "Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  will  give  it  you  ;*'  that  is,  what  you 
asky  upon  the  score  of  that  title  and  interest 
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that  you  have  in  my  merits.   If  it  here  be 
;  excepted,  that  although  he  indeed  prescribes 
I  asking  in  his  name,  as  a  means  of  having  our 
prayers  granted,  yet  he  does  not  exclude  other 
means.  I  answer  ;  that  by  commanding  us  so 
:  frequently  to  ask  in  his  liame,  he  does  imply, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  asking  aright, 
>  80  as  to  speed  in  the  things  we  request ;  for  if 
'  there  was  some  other  way,  this  exhortation 
,  were  of  little  or  no  force.    Hence,  in  Rev. 

▼iii.  3,  we  read  of  incense  that  was  mingled 
'  and  offered  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints;  by 
which  incense  is  meant  the  sweet  savour  of 
the  meritorious  sufferings  of  Christ,  which 
I  alone  was  able  to  give  virtue  and  value  to 
those  prayers  which  of  themselves  had  none. 
And  thus,  by  shewing  what  it  is  to  have  our 
prayers  accepted,  by  the  same  is  also  manifest, 
who  they  are  who  have  their  prayers  thus 
accepted  ;  namely,  those  alone  who  have  a 
portion  in  him  ;  who  can  not  only  ask  of  his 
Father,  but  also  demand  an  answer  for  them ; 
who  can  take  what  comes  from  our  polluted 
lips,  and  perfume  it  with  the  incense  of  his 
own  merits.  I  shall  farther  assert  and  prove 
this  truth,  by  removing  some  objections, 
which  will  naturally  arise  from  what  has 
been  already  said. 

ObfeeHon.  If  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers 
bears  upon  the  foundation  of  our  interest  in 
;  Christ,  whence  then  is  it  that  God  hears  the 
I  prayers  of  the  wicked,  who  are  void  of  all 
I  inch  interest  ?  :is  particularly  appears  in  Ahab, 
,  a  sinner  of  the  first  magnitude,  no  where 
I  mentioned  in  Scripture  but  with  some  distin- 
I  ffuishing  mark  of  impiety ;  yet,  upon  the 
interventiuo  of  his  prayer  and  humiliation, 
Crod  repeals  a  judgment  denounced  against 
him,  and,  from  his  own  days,  translates  it  to 
his  son.  I  answer  ;  that  God,  indeed,  often 
seconds  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  with  a  bless- 
ing ;  but  he  does  not  give  the  blessing  with 
any  respect  to  their  prayers,  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  that  blessing.  But  it  may  be  replied  ; 
that  neither  are  the  prayers  of  the  righteous 
any  way  a  meritorious  and  procuring  cause  of 
any  good  thing  from  God  ;  since  the  most 
exact  of  our  endeavours  are  tainted  with  im- 
perfection ;  so  that,  after  all,  we  have  cause  to 
rit  down  as  unprofitable  servants.  I  answer ; 
that  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  are  not  the 
procuring  ciuse  of  any  blessing,  by  virtue  of 
any  inherent  merit  in  them  ;  but  by  virtue 
of  the  free  covenant  and  promise  of  God,  who 
has  engaged,  upon  the  fervent  and  unfeigned 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  to  grant  their  requests, 
but  if  it  be  farther  urged,  that  God  says, 
Because  Ahab  humbled  himself,  I  will  not 
bring  the  evil  threatened  in  his  days,"  (  1 
Kings,  xxi.  29,)  therefore  it  seems  that  Ahab*s 
prayer  Imd  a  causal  influence  as  to  the  pro> 
carement  of  that  merciful  reprieve ;  to  this  I 
answer,  that  such  expressions  as  signify  cau- 
nlity  are  often  applied  to  theee  things  that 


are  only  occasions  of  such  events.  And  so  it 
is  here :  Ahab*s  humiliation  was  no  ways  a 
procuring  cause  of  that  mercy  ;  neither  by 
any  meritorious  virtue  residing  in  it,  for  the 
prayers  of  the  wicked  merit  nothing  but  a 
denial  ;  nor  yet  by  any  virtue  that  it  has 
from  any  covenant  made  by  God,  who  is  so 
far  from  making  any  promise  of  hearing  the 
prayers  of  the  wicke<l,  that  he  has  expressly 
promised  that  he  will  not  hear  them.  It  was 
therefore  only  an  occasion  of  this  mercy ;  that 
is,  the  mercy  so  depended  upon  it,  as,  if  that 
humiliation  had  not  been,  he  had  never  en- 
joyed the  mercy  ;  however,  it  was  no  cause  of 
the  mercy,  neither  deserving  nor  procuring. 
As  for  instance  :  if  a  rich  man  engage  to  re- 
lieve some  beggars,  upon  their  coming  to  his 
door  and  asking  :  although  this  their  beggarly 
address  has  no  value  in  it  to  merit  a  reward, 
yet,  by  virtue  of  the  rich  man's  promise  and 
enga^^ement,  they  may  challenge  it :  now,  if 
he  give  the  like  alms  to  other  b^gars^  to 
whom  he  had  made  no  such  promises,  only 
upon  their  importunity ;  this  their  importu- 
nity does  here. neither  deserve,  nor  can  dial-  j 
Iciige  an  alms  ;  yet  it  may  be  said  properly  to  ! 
occasion  it,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this,  they  had  gone  without  it.  And  thus,  ; 
I  think  it  is  clear,  that  God  may  bestow  upon 
the  wicked  the  matter  they  pray  for,  and  yet 
not  hear  their  prayers ;  that  he  may  grant  ' 
them,  and  yet  never  accept  them.  And  let 
me  add  another  thing,  that  discriminates  the 
prayers  of  the  wicketl  from  those  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  that  although  God  often  gives  them  the 
thing  they  desir^l,  yot  he  never  gives  it  with 
an  intent  of  merc^.  Thus  he  gave  the  Israel- 
ites quails,  but  withal  sent  leanness  into  their 
bones.  He  so  gives  the  thing,  as  he  still  , 
withholds  the  blessing.  When  we  are  impor- 
tuned by  any  one  for  something  against  our 
will,  we  at  length  cast  it  to  him  with  anger ; 
so  I  may  say,  God,  being  wearied  with  the 
restless,  importunate  cravings  of  a  sinner,  doee 
not  so  mucn  ^ive,  as  rather  angrily  throw  an 
outward  blessing  at  him,  whose  very  prayer  ia  , 
a  sin  ;  for  what  is  it  but  a  kind  of  extortion 
towards  God  himself !  What  we  usually  say 
amongst  ourselves  in  ceremony,  that  is  here 
verifi^  in  respect  of  Go«l ;  that  in  all  his 
bounty,  not  so  much  the  substance  of  the  gift,  , 
as  the  mind  of  the  giver,  is  to  be  valued  ancl  I 
regarded :  yea,  as  God  may,  and  often  does 
deny  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  righteous, 
out  of  love  and  mercy  ;  so,  out  of  anger  and 
judgment,  he  grants  the  prayers  of  the  wicked ; 
whose  very  petitions  are  oftentimes  their  seve- 
rest indictment;  and  their  mo>t  devout  re- 
(^uests  may  be  interpreted  into  an  impreca- 
tion. 

It  may  be  objected,  if  those  that  are  in  a 
state  of  sin  regard  iniquity  in  their  heart,  how 
then  is  it  possible  to  get  out  of  that  estate  ? 
for  how  can  they  do  it  bnt  by  addressing  [ 
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tlioin»elve8  to  Goil  ?  and  how  can  thev  a^Wrcss 
tliemRelres  unto  God  hut  bv  prayer?  and  we 
have  Alrca<Iy  {(hewn,  that  the  condition  they 
are  in  renders  their  prayers  ineffectual. 

To  this  I  answer  ;  that  in  their  first  serious 
resolution  and  purpose  to  turn  to  God,  they 
pass  from  tfie  state  of  sinners  into  the  state  of 
the  penitent,  and  are  such  in  God's  account ; 
and  sOy  conset^uently,  there  is  a  change  of  ttieir 
condition.  I<or  although  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  they  have  re|)ented,  yet  they  are  tlien 
repenting;  though,  like  the  pro<]igal,  they 
are  not  come  home  to  their  heavenly  Father, 
ret  they  are  upon  their  journey.  We  muj-t 
know  repentance  has  several  acceptions :  it 
may  bo  either  taken  for  the  change  and  altera- 
tion of  the  corrupt  qualities  of  our  nature, 
and  so  it  is  the  same  with  sjinctification,  and 
follows  faith,  as  the  effect  does  its  cause  ;  and 
in  this  sense  a  wicked  man,  in  his  present 
estate,  is  not  immediately  capable  of  repen- 
tance. Secondly,  repentance  may  be  taken 
for  a  sincere  alteration  of  a  man's  sinful 
j)urnoses  and  intentions ;  and  so  it  precedes 
faith  ;  and  a  wicked  man  ouffht  and  may 
repent ;  it  is  a  duty  immediately  incumbent 
upon  him  in  order  to  his  salvation.  Although, 
when  I  sny  a  wicked  man  may  repent,  and 
thereupon' his  prayers  be  acceptable  to  God  ; 
we  must  distmguish  between  the  instant 
immediately  ffoing  before  his  repentance,  in 
respect  of  which  only  he  is  to  be  termed 
wicked  ;  and  the  instant  of  his  repentance,  in 
respect  of  which  he  is  become  another  man. 
In  the  same  sense,  therefopo,  that  the  wickwl 
may  be  sniil  to  repent,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  their  nrnvers  and  services  actt»ptcd  ;  that 
Is,  the  wicketi  antoeetlently  so  taken,  (and, 
as  they  speak,  in  ttnsu  diriio,)  to  wit,  before 
the  instant  of  their  repentanct*,  not  conconii- 
tintlr,  and  in  itn4u  compoiito;  the  wicketl  as 
such,' and  while  he  is  such,  can  neither  repent 
nor  pmv,  nor  have  any  audience  or  acceptance 
at  the  throne  of  grace. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second 
general  head,  namely,  to  shew  what  it  Is  to 
Flaw  our  prayers  accepted  with  God.  I  proceed 
now  to  the  .   .  ^ 

Third  thinsf,  to  shew  whence  it  is  that  a 
mairs  regardmg  or  loving  sin  In  his  heart 
hinders  his  prayers  from  acceptance  with  God. 
,  Ist,  The  first  reason  is,  because  In  this  case 
he  cannot  pray  by  the  Spirit.  All  prayers 
I  that  are  acceptable  with  God  are  the  breath- 
ings  of  his  own  Sjiirit  within  us.  Rom.  viii. 
26."  We  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
nt  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  nmketh 
intercession  for  us  with  sighs  and  groans  that 
csDOot  be  uttered."  As  withuut  the  intcrces- 
'  Ciiriat  we  cannot  have  our  prayers 
\  without  the  intercession  of  the 
,  Ainot  pray.  No  prayers  can  find 
Id  biNivcii,  but  such  as  first  come 
Rvory  sincere  prayer,  it  Is  a 


beam  of  the  sun  of  rghteousiie?s  darte«I  iiiti> 
our  hearts,  and  from  thence  reflecting  buck 
asain.  But  now,  as  long  as  sin  and  the  love 
of  it  has  dominion  in  the  suul,  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  silent ;  for  as  prevailing  corruption 
and  the  Spirit  cannot  cohabit  together,  so 
neither  can  they  work  together.  The  motions 
of  sin  and  of  the  Spirit  often  struggle  in  the 
same  heart,  as  Pharez  and  Z:irah  did  in  the 
same  womb,  (Cren.  xxxviii.20)  ;  the  motions  : 
of  the  Spirit  put  forth  their  hand,  but  those 
of  sin  prevailing,  they  drew  it  back  again,  and 
sin  comes  out  first.  Wherefore,  if  any  one  ; 
bears  a  love  and  liking  to  sin,  let  him  never 
expect  to  have  his  prayer  accepted,  till  sin 
and  the  Spirit  concur  in  the  same  petition.  | 

2dly,  The  second  reason  is,  because  as  long 
as  a  man  re^rds  iniquity  in  his  heart,  he  1 
cannot  pray  m  faith  ;  that  is,  he  cannot  build  |i 
a  rational  confidence  upon  any  promi^^e  that  j 
God  will  accept  him.    Now  faith  always 
respects  the  promise,  and  promise  of  accept-  ! 
ance  is  made  only  to  the  upright :  so  long,  i 
therefore,  as  men  cherish  a  love  of  sin  in  their  ' 
heart,  they  either  understand  not  the  promi»es, 
ond  so  they  pray  without  understanding  ;  or  ; 
they  understand  them,  and  yet  misapply  them  : 
to  themselves,  and  so  they  pray  in  presump-  ' 
tion  :  in  either  case  they  have  little  cause  to 
hope  for  acceptance.   This  reason  naturally 
issues  from  the  former  ;  for  whosoever  prays 
not  in  the  Spirit  prays  not  in  faith  ;  and  every 

grayer  made  in  faith  is  also  indited  by  the 
pirit ;  only  with  this  distinction,  that  in 
every  such  praver  the  Spirit  is  the  princi]  al  , 
agent,  and  faith  the  instrumental.   Ilere  we  i 
mav  observe,  that  faith  may  be  either  taken  ' 
for  "the  habit  and  seed  of  faith,  or  for  the  act 
ond  exerci>e  of  that  habit.   Now  the  unre- 
generate  man  has  not  so  much  as  the  hal)it 
or  principle  of  faith,  and     upon  no  hand  can 
have  his  prayers  accepte<l ;  and  he  that  is  truly 
regenerate,  and  endued  with  this  principle, 
yet  while  he  is  entangled  with  the  love  of 
sin,  cannot  act  nor  exercise  that  principle, 
and  so  neither  can  his  prayers  be  acceptable. 
Faith  causes  the  soul  fiducially  and  frtrongly 
to  rely  and  cast  itself  upon  God  in  prayer': 
love  to  sin  causes  the  soul  to  depart  and  fly 
off  from  God.   Faith  clears  up  the  evideiico 
of  our  title  to  the  promises ;  love  to  sin 
(although  wo  have  a  title  to  the  promises  by 
conversion)  yet  it  slurs  and  takes  away  the 
evidence ;  and  when  this  is  gone,  we  omnot 
pray  with  any  lifo  and  vig«.»ur.   But  to  mani- 
fest farther  the  nature  of  a  wicked  man's 
praver  not  acted  by  faith,  see  Rom.  xiv.  23, 
"Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  that  which  is  a  sin,  and 
so  consequently  deserves  a  curse,  cannot 
prevail  for  the  obtaining  a  blessing. 

Objection.  But  it  mav  be  objected,  if  during 
the  time  of  our  regard  and  love  to  integrity,  j 
our  prayers  (as  not  proceeding  from  faith) 
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arc  sins,  then  it  is  our  duty  not  to  pray,  sioee 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  forbear  sin. 

I  answer ;  that  this  consequence  is  very 
unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  omission  of  prayer 
is  of  its  own  nature  a  sin,  and  that  a  greater. 

And  for  that  maxim,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  to  forbear  sin,  it  is  to  bo  understood  of 
those  actions,  that  in  their  own  kind  and 
nature  are  sins,  not  of  those  that  are  such  by 
«^ccidcnt,  and  the  defect  of  some  circumstance ; 
in  which  case  the  defect  is  to  be  amended, 
and  not  the  action  to  be  omitted.  Now  prayer 
of  itself  and  in  its  nature  is  good,  and  becomes 
sinful  onljr  from  some  adherent  corruption 
which  derives  a  tincture  and  defilement  upon 
it ;  wherefore  it  ought  to  be  our  business  to 
endeavour  the  removal  of  this  corruption, 
which  weakens,  pollutes,  and  defiles  our 
prayers,  and  not  to  cease  from  prayer  itself. 
And  thus  much  for  the  second  reason. 

ddly.  The  third  reason  is,  because  while  we 
rcprd  iniquity  in  our  hearts  wo  cannot  pray 
with  fervency ;  which,  next  to  sincerity,  is 
the  great  qualification  of  prayer,  to  which 
God  has  annexed  a  promise  of  acceptance, 

(Matth.  xi.  12,)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suf- 
ers  violence,  and  the  violent  alone  take  it  by 
force."  (Matth.  vii.  7,)  "  Those  only  that  seek 
arc  like  to  find,  and  those  that  knock,  to  have 
admittance  all  which  expressions  denote 
vehemence  and  importunity.  Now  the  cause 
of  vehemence  in  our  prosecution  of  any  good, 
is  our  love  of  it ;  for  proportionable  to  the 
affection  we  bear  to  any  tiling  is  the  earnest- 
ness of  our  desires,  and  the  diligence  of  our 
pursuit  after  it.  So  long  therefore  as  the  love 
of  sin  possesses  our  hearts,  our  love  to  spiritual 
things  is  dull,  heavy,  inactive,  and  our  prayers 
for  them  must  needs  be  answerable.  0  the 
wretched  fallacy  that  the  soul  will  here  put 
upon  itself!  At  the  same  time,  it  will  lovo 
its  sin,  and  pray  against  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  entreat  for  grace,  with  a  desire  not  to 

Ercvail :  as  a  father  confesses  of  himself,  that 
eforo  his  conversion  he  would  pra^  for 
chastity,  with  a  secret  reserve  in  his  wishes, 
that  God  would  not  p^rant  his  prayer.  Such 
are  the  mysterious,  intricate  treacheries,  by 
which  the  love  of  sin  will  make  a  soul  deceive 
and  circumvent  itself.  How  languidly  and 
faintly  will  it  pray  for  spiritual  mercies,  con- 
science in  the  meanwhile  giving  the  lie  to 
every  such  petition  !  The  soul,  in  this  case, 
cannot  pray  against  sin  in  earnest ;  it  fights 
against  it,  but  neither  with  hope  nor  intent 
to  conquer ;  as  lovers,  usualljr,  in  a  same  one 
against  another,  with  a  desire  to  lose.  So 
then,  while  we  regard  iniquity,  how  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  regard  spiritual  thine^  the 
only  lawful  object  of  our  prayers  ?  and  if  we 
regard  them  not,  how  can  we  be  urgent  with 
God  for  the  giving  of  them?  and  where  there 
is  no  fervency  on  our  part,  no  wonder  if  thero 
is  no  answer  on  God*8. 


And  thus  much  concerning  the  reasons, 
why  love  to  sin  hinders  the  acceptance  of  our 
prayers :  they  would  both  admit  and  deserve 
a  larger  handlinz  ;  but  I  pass  to  the  applica- 
tion :  which  shiul  be  only  a  use  of  exnorta- 
tion  to  all,  that  in  their  prayers  they  would 
endeavour  to  come  with  hearts  free  from 
hypocrisy  and  the  love  of  sin  ;  and,  from 
what  has  been  said,  make  that  conclusion 
that  Paul  did,  (2  Tim.  ii.  19,)  "  Let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ"  (espe- 
cially in  prayer)  "  dejuut  from  iniquity. ** 
The  prayer  will  still  savour  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  heart ;  as  the  putrefaction  of  the  inward 
parts  gives  a  noisomencss  to  the  breath.  God, 
that  would  not  let  David,  because  he  had 
made  great  wars,  and  shed  much  blood,  build 
him  a  temple,  if  thou  earnest  blood  and 
revenge  in  thy  heart,  will  not  let  thee  worship 
in  his  temple*  It  was  an  excellent  speech 
that  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hector, 
in  the  sixth  Iliad  ;  and,  spoken  by  a  Christian 
to  the  true  God,  from  a  principle  of  faith, 
might  savour  of  good  'divinity.  When  he 
comes  from  the  fight,  and  being  entreated  by 
his  mother  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  "  No, 
says  he ; 

"  I  dread  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  with  un- 
washed hands  ;**  how  much  more  should  the 
Christian,  to  the  true  God,  with  an  unwashed 
heart ;  "for,"  says  he,"  it  is  not  decent  orfitting 
for  a  warrior,  besmeared  with  blood  and  dirt, 
to  present  his  supplication  to  God."  God  has 
declared  himself  a  jealous  God,  and  will  be 
worshipped  in  truth  :  but,  as  long  as  we  have 
holiness  in  our  tongiie,  and  sin  in  our  heart, 
we  worship  him  with  a  lie;  and  let  none 
think,  (as  Jacob  did  from  his  father)  so  from 
God  also,  to  extort  a  blessing  with  a  lie.  He 
that  under  the  law,  for  the  most  part,  was 
worshipped  with  the  offering  of  lambs,  will, 
fat  the  gospel-worship,  dispense  with  our 
bringing  them,  so  we  bring  their  innocence* 

To  press  this  duty  of  sincerity  in  our  wor- 
ship, we  may  take  these  two  motives : 

1st  Motive.  By  praying  to  God  with 
insincere,  sin-regarding  hearts,  we  incur  the 
certain  frustration  of  all  our  prayers.  And  : 
sure,  to  rational  men,  that  propose  to  them-  ' 
selves  an  end  in  all  their  actions,  it  should  be 
some  trouble  to  make  long  prayers,  and  to 
be  answered  with  nothing:  but  disappoint- 
ment :  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  like  Cain,  and  for 
God  to  have  no  respect  to  their  sacrifice : 
"  Magno  conatu  nihil  agere in  much  labour 
and  pains  to  traffiek  with  heaven  for  a  nothing. 
This  is  the  end  of  all  hypocritical  praters ; 
they  are  only  empty  words,  and  aecordmgly 
they  vanish  into  wind. 

2d  Motive.  In  such  prayers' we  are  not  only 
certain  not  to  gain  a  blessing,  but  also  we 
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incur  the  danger  of  a  heav^  curse.  He  that 
comes  to  the  wedding  without  a  wedding 
garment,  is  not  only  like  to  miss  of  the  feast, 
but  also  to  be  cast  into  a  prison.  If  the 
leprosy  of  sin  cleaves  to  thy  head,  God  has 
forbid  thee  to  enter  the  congregation.  If  lust 
lies  burning  in  thy  heart,  if  pride  lies  swelling 
in  thy  bosom,  beware  and  stand  off :  God  has 
commanded,  if  any  such  beast  dare  approach 
his  holy  mountain^  that  he  should  be  struck 
through.  And  he  will  certainly  do  it ;  for  he 
has  made  ready  the  sword  and  arrows  of  his 
vengeance  for  the  same  purpose.  Jacob's 
argument  to  his  mother  was  good,  that  if  his 
father  should  discern  his  fraud,  he  should  not 
only  not  gain  a  blessing,  but  also  bring  a  curse 
upon  himself,  (Gen.  xxvii.  12.)  So  when  a 
hypocrite  makes  his  false,  yet  specious  ad- 
dresses to  his  heavenly  Father  for  a  blessing, 
God  ma^  say  to  him,*  Thy  voice  indeed  is  the 
voice  ot  a  holy  Jacob,  but  thy  heart  is  the 
heart  of  a  profane  Esau  ;  and  accordingly  he 
will  curse  him,  and  he  shall  be  cursed.  And 
no  wonder ;  for  to  engage  in  ])rayer,  while 
the  heart  goes  a-whoring  after  sin,  what  is  it 
else,  but  to  delude  and  mock  the  ereat  God ! 
And  God  has  said,  that  he  will  not  be  mocked  : 
he  will  not  endure  to  have  a  hypocrite  come 
and  aflront  him  to  his  face  ;  if  we  pray  only 
in  a  mockery,  God  will  curse  and  punish  in 
earnest.  If  the  heart  be  torn  from  the  body, 
it  becomes  a  dead  body ;  and  the  heart,  sepa- 
rated from  the  prayer,  makes  a  dead  prayer : 
and  we  know,  as  our  Saviour  says,  God  is 
not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living." 
Better  one  sigh  and  broken  expression,  with 
sincerity,  than  the  most  long,  accurate,  and 
elaborate  prayer,  with  hypocrisy.  "  Gratior 
est  qui  deorum  delubris,  puram  castamque 
mentem,  quam  qui  meditatum  carmen  intule- 
rit.**  A  man  that  is  in  conspiracy  asainst  his 
king,  and  knows  that  his  king  understands 
his  conspiracy,  would  he  dare  come  and  pre- 
sent with  a  petition  ?  He  that  is  in  love  and 
leaffue  with  sin  is  a  traitor  and  conspirator 
aflainst  God  ;  and,  had  he  the  same  dread  of 
him  that  he  has  of  an  earthly  prince,  he 
would  know,  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  death 
to  come  into  his  presence.  When  some  formal 
hypocrites  set  upon  this  duty,  with  their  ejes 
turned  up,  and  some  forced  t^ars,  not  having 
their  hearts  at  all  affected  with  the  sense  of 
that  which  they  pretend  to ;  if  we  consider 
the  vileness  of  the  affrout,  and  the  infinite 
majesty  of  God  that  is  to  afi^onted,  it  is  an 
argument  of  his  inconceivable  meroy  and  for- 
bearance, that  such  are  not  struck  dead  in  the 
place. 

But,  to  direct  us  how  to  pray  with  since- 
rity, I  shall  only  give  this  rule :  before  you 
enter  upon  prayer,  endeavour  to  prepare  your 
hearts  bv  a  thorough  and  a  strict  examina- 
tion. This,  if  any  thing,  will  clear  the  coast. 
Sift  yourselves  by  e3UuniniDg^  as  Satan  doet 
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by  tempting.  Search  and  shake  every  corner 
of  your  heart.  Ransack  every  passage  of  your 
life.  Believe  it,  if  any  one  unmortified  lust, 
one  cursed  action  lies  undisccrncd,  he  will 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  whole  soul.  Whoso- 
ever therefore  is  conscious  to  himself  of  any 
regard  or  love  that  he  bears  to  his  iniquity, 
and  shall  yet  venture  to  make  an  offering  of 
prayer  to  God  ;  let  such  a  one  leave  his  gift 
upon  the  altar,  and  go  and  reconcile  himself 
to  God,"  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
first  sacrifice  his  sin,  and  then  come  and  offer, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  his  prayer  shall  be  ac- 
cepted. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XL. 

"  God  is  gnatw  than  our  httft,  and  Iraoweth  an  thinsi.'* 

1  Jou».  UL  sa 

God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  an  object 
fitter  for  our  adoration,  than  our  curious,  but 
yet  weak  inquiries,  is  infinite  in  his  being, 
and  so  consequently  not  to  be  comprehend(>d 
by  our  finite  understandings  ;  yet,  since  he  is 
pleased  to  command  us  to  worship  him,  which 
we  cannot  rationally  do,  unless  in  some  mea- 
sure we  know  him ;  he  is  therefore  also 
pleased  to  aid  our  weak  conceptions,  by  seve- 
ral expressions  of  himself,  which  we  call 
attributes  ;  as,  that  he  is  just,  wise,  merciful, 
and  the  like  :  all  which,  according  to  tlio 
common  notions  that  men  have  of  justice, 
wisdom,  and  mercy,  are  not  strictly  and  pro- 
perly to  be  found  in  Grod ;  so  that,  indeed, 
these  words,  as  by  us  applied  to  him,  rather 
testify  our  reverential  desires  of  honouring 
him,  than  at  all  express  his  nature.  For  our 
words  expressing  only  those  ideas  and  images 
of  things  in  the  mind,  all  which  were  con- 
veyed thither  through  the  senses,  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  properly  express  tlie  nature 
of  God,  which  was  never  comprehended  by 
the  short  reach  of  our  senses ;  and  therefore 
they  could  not  report  any  representation  of 
him  to  the  mind,  which  might  afterwards  be 
exprened  in  words.  And  thus,  by  natural 
ratiocination.  I  gather,  that  these  words,  just, 
righteoutj  and  merciful^  do  not  indeed  exactly 
signify  the  nature  and  being  of  God.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  his  essence  not  only  to  sur- 
pass the  ken  of  sense,  but  also  to  nonplus  the 
most  accurate  and  sagacious  discourses  of 
reason.  He  laughs  at  Uie  bold  and  laborious 
attempts  of  our  understandings,  in  compre- 
hending him :  and,  by  his  excessive  bright* 
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iiosSy  wards  off  the  eyes  of  tbe  Tjetioldcr,  and 
(as  wo  may  say,  by  a  seeming  contradiction, 
I  but  a  real  truth)  is  like  the  sun,  too  visible  to 
be  seen.  And  shall  we,  then,  poor  mortals, 
think  ourselves  able  to  express  what  we  are 
not  so  much  as  able  to  conceive?  And,  if 
our  thoughts  take  in  a  larger  compass  and 
latitude  than  our  expressions,  (for  who  is  it 
that  cannot  think  more  than  he  speaks?) 
then,  certainly,  if  wo  cannot  reach  his  essence 
by  our  most  elevated  thoughts,  much  less  can 
we  do  it  by  our  words.  But  the  same  is 
farther  demonstrable  from  the  difference  of 
righteousness,  mercy,  and  power,  properly  so 
called,  from  any  thmg  that  is  in  God.  For 
these  are  all  qualities  inherent  in  the  soul  of 
man,  by  virtue  whereof  he  is  enabled  to  act. 
For  the  soul  being  unable  of  itself,  and  by  its 
bare  substance,  to  advance  into  action,  there 
are  requisite  therefore  these  certain  qualities, 
by  the  instrumental  mediation  of  which,  it 
mav  exert  its  several  o{)eration8.  So  that  the 
soul,  without  its  respective  faculties  and  quali- 
ties to  act  by,  is  like  an  artificer  without  his 
tools :  but  now  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Al- 
mighty God  in  liis  workings,  whose  actions 
immediately  stream  from  his  essence,  without 
the  auxiliary  intervention  of  any  being  dis- 
tinct from  himself.  Whereupon  it  must  bo 
granted,  that  these  things,  justice,  mercy,  &c. 
exist  not  of  themselves,  but  as  they  aro 
shouldered  and  propped  up  by  the  subject  in 
which  they  aro  ;  and  thcreforo  are  imperfect 
beings,  and  so  not  properly  to  be  found  in  God, 
whoso  very  nature  it  is  to  be  perfect.  And 
furthermore,  as  they  are  always  distinct  from 
the  essence  in  which  they  are,  we  thence  also 
collect  that  they  are  not  in  God,  who  is  an 
indivisible,  absolute,  and  uncompounded  be- 
ing, in  whom  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but 
what  is  really  himself.  But  it  may  be  said, 
if  these  things  are  so,  that  rishteousness,  jus- 
tice, and  mercy  are  not  rcallv  and  properly 
iu  God  ;  whence  is  it  that  the  Scripture  so 
often  attributes  these  things  to  him?  I  answer, 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  speaks 
aecording  to  the  manner  of  men.  In  the 
same  sense  it  attributes  hands,  eyes,  and  ears 
to  God,  not  really,  but  metaphorically  ;  that 
by  the  things  we  see,  we  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, apprehend  him  that  is  invisible.  In 
Khoit^  therefore,  righteousness,  justice,  and 
mercy,  are  attributed,  not  according  to  the 
reality  of  the  things  themselves,  but  by  the 
analogy  of  their  effects.  The  meaning  is  this  : 
God  is  called  merciful,  because  some  of  his 
actions  bear  a  proportion  to  those  that  men 
exercise  from  a  prinoiplo  of  mercy ;  and 
powerful,  because  some  of  his  actions  have  a 
similitude  to  those  that  men  exercise  from  a 
principle  of  power  :  and  so  of  the  rest.  Some 
say  the  like  of  his  decrees  ;  who  affirm,  that 
God  can  no  more  properly  be  said  to  decree  a 
thing,  than  to  foreknow  it,  to  whom  all  things 


are  present.  Now,  according  to  the  sense  of 
these  men,  God  is  said  to  decree,  because  some 
of  his  actions  have  a  likeness  to  such  actions, 
as  men  produce  under  a  decree  or  resolution. 
But  I  forbear,  since  I  am  afniid  that  I  have 
gone  too  far  in  these  notions  already.  But 
being,  in  my  subsequent  discourse,  to  insist 
upon  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  I  thought 
it  convenient  to  premise  something  of  them 
in  general. 

We  find  mention  of  them  all  in  Scripture, 
and  peculiarly  the  words  which  I  have  at  pre- 
sent read  to  you,  clearly  hold  forth  his  omni- 
science, or  infinite  knowledge.    The  words  ] 
are  plain,  and  need  no  explication  ;  therefore  . 
I  shall  forthwith  draw  this  doctrine  from  j 
them,  not  much  difierent  from  the  words 
themselves,  namely, 

That  God  is  an  all-knowing  God. 

This  may  seem  a  principle,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  doubted,  and  consequently  needless  . 
to  bo  proved.  But  he  that  has  looked  into  | 
controversy,  and  especially  those  two  which 
are  now  the  most  considerable,  the  Arminian  I 
and  Socinian,  will  find  that  their  grand  fal- 
lacy, their  xpurow  \//«D3of,  is  founded  upon 
their  erroneous  stinting  of  God's  knowledge  : 
but  the  first  of  these  especially,  who  affirm, 
that  God's  knowleilge,  m  resi>cct  of  contin- 
gent futures,  is  only  conditional,  that  is,  God 
does  not  absolutely  foreknow  that  such  things 
will  come  to  pass ;  but  upon  supposal  that 
such  and  such  causes  meet  with  such  and  such  i 
circumstances,  then  he  knows  such  things  will 
follow.  But  now,  if  God  does  not  absolutely 
and  certainly  know  every  contingent  future,  ' 
it  follows,  that  he  does  not  absolutely  will  and 
decree  it ;  for  whatsoever  he  wills,  he  also 
knows  ;  and  if  God  does  not  will  the  future 
existence  of  it,  whence  comes  it  to  exist? 
Certainly  not  from  God,  but  from  itself ;  for 
if  God  hereafter  vouchsafes  a  productive  influ- 
ence to  the  actual  producing  of  a  thing  con- 
tingent, which  we  now  suppose  future,  (which 
God  must  do,  or  cease  to  be  the  first  cause  of 
all  thinjfs  ;)  I  say,  if  God  vouchsafes  his  power 
to  give  It  existence,  it  follows,  that  he  wills 
the  production  and  existence  of  it  at  that 
time ;  for  God  wills  a  thinj;  before  he  does 
it :  and  it  also  follows,  that  if  he  wills  it  at 
that  time,  he  always  willed  and  decreed  it 
before  :  for  to  affirm  that  God  wills  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  contingent,  then  in  the  pro-  : 
ducing  of  it,  which  before,  while  it  was  yet  I 
future,  he  did  not  will  or  decree  ;  this  is  to 
make  a  new  act  of  willing,  which  is  an  im- 
manent act,  and  therefore  not  distinct  from 
(jod,  to  begin  in  time  ;  that  is,  to  make  some- 
thing that  is  the  same  with  God,  to  be  in  God 
now,  which  was  not  in  him  before  :  which  is 
hugely  absurd,  if  not  blasphemous.  Thus  we 
see  the  denial  of  God's  absolute,  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  all  things,  makes  the  existence 
of  many  of  them  entirely  independent  upon 
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God,  and  totally  from  themselves  ;  which  is 
indeed  to  make  him  an  idle  epicurean  God, 
and  to  deify  them.  And  herein  lies  the  ab- 
omination of  asserting  God*s  knowledge  in 
respect  of  any  thing  conditional.  As  for  the 
next  opinion,  Sociuus  endeavouring  to  assert 
the  freedom  of  man's  will  in  the  highest,  and 
observing  that  God*s  absolute,  certain  fore- 
knowledge did  lay  an  antecedent  necessity 
upon  all  men's  actions  as  to  their  event,  he 
makes  short  and  thorough  work,  and  utterly 
denies  his  prescience.  "  Animadvertendum 
est  infallibilcm  istam  Dei  praenotionem,  quam 
pro  re  concessa  adversarii  sumunt,  a  nobb  non 
admitti,"  Socin,  PrceUct.  cap.  viii.  And  that 
he  might  not  seem  to  blaspheme  without  some 
reason,  he  says,  as  God,  though  he  is  omni- 
potent, cannot  yet  do  those  things  that  imply 
a  contradiction  ;  so,  though  he  is  omniscient, 
he  cannot  know  things,  the  knowledge  of 
which  implies  the  same  absurdity  ;  which,  he 
says,  will  follow  in  asserting  that  God  has  a 
certain  infallible  knowledge  of  those  things, 
which  in  themselves  are  uncertain  and  con- 
tingent. And  thus  we  see,  that  although 
God's  omniscience  be  indeed  a  principle,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  granted  :  j^et  since  it  is 
thus  controverted  and  denied,  it  is  no  less 
needful  to  be  proved. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this,  I  shall 

I.  Prove  the  proposition,  and  that  both  by 
Scripture  and  reason. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  excellency  of  this 
knowledge  of  God,  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
men  or  angels. 

III.  From  the  consideration  of  that  excel- 
lency, I  shall  deduce  something  by  way  of 
inference  and  application. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  proof  of  it,  and  that 
from  Scripture.  In  John,  xxi.  17,  Peter  says 
to  Chrst,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Divines  do 
here  generally  acknowledge^  that  in  these 
words  Peter  makes  a  confession  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  which  could  not  be  inferred,  unless 
there  was  a  necessary  connection  between  the 
divine  nature  and  the  power  of  knowing  all 
things ;  for  in  this  consists  the  strengtn  of 
Peter's  argument,  proving  Christ  to  be  God ; 
in  this  he  ascribes  a  property  to  him  that 
agrees  only  to  God :  as  Christ  elsewhere 
proves  himself  to  be  really  a  man,  bv  assum- 
ing those  properties  to  himself  which  are 
inseparably  inherent  in  man's  nature.  An- 
other Scripture  proving  the  same  truth  is  that 
of  Heb.  iv.  13,  "All  things  are  naked  and 
open  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do ;"  that  is,  (by  a  metaphor,)  to  his 
understanding,  which,  by  reason  of  the  quick- 
ness and  spirituality  of  this  sense,  is  often 
expressed  by  "an  eve,"  and  knowing  by 
"  seeing so  that  tne  words  import  thus 
much,  that  God  most  clearly  discerns  and 
knows  all  things  and  actions^  as  the  eye 


manifestly  beholds  those  objects  that  aro 
fully  presented  to  its  view.  There  are  many 
other  places  in  Scripture  that  richly  hold  forth 
God's  omniscience,  but  in  a  point  so  evident, 
these  two  may  suffice. 

Our  second  proof  is  from  reason  ;  and  here 
our  first  argument  shall  be  drawn  from  his 
works  of  creation  and  providence.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  that  made  all  things  should 
not  also  know  all  things.  Who  is  it  that 
cannot  readily  acknowledge  and  read  his  own 
hand  ?  What  artificer  is  there  that  does  not 
presently  know  and  distinguish  his  ow^u 
work?  In  all  rational  agents,  before  every 
action  there  is  presupposed  a  knowledge  of 
the  thing  that  is  to  oe  produced  by  that 
action.  So  that  if  we  grant  ^as  I  suppose  none 
denies)  that  God  is  the  maker  of  all  things, 
that  every  creature  dropped  into  the  world 
through  his  hands,  we  cannot  be  so  absurd  as 
to  deny  him  a  distinct  knowledge  of  those 
things,  which  with  his  own  finger  he  made 
and  fashioned.  Next,  his  providence  suf- 
ficiently declares  his  omniscience:  if  he 
manages,  rules,  and  governs  all  things,  yea 
sin  itself,  sometimes  by  permitting,  sometimes 
by  limiting  or  preventing,  other  times  by 
punishing  it,  it  clearly  follows,  that  he  has 
full  cognizance  of  those  things,  since  all  these 
acts  presuppose  knowledge. 

Now,  from  the  consideration  of  this  attri- 
bute, since  it  is  our  duty  to  be  like  our 
heavenly  Father,  let  us  endeavour  also  to 
resemble  him  in  knowledge.  As  it  is  the 
perfection  of  God  to  know  all  things,  so  it  is 
the  excellency  of  man  to  know  any  thing 
aright.  Ignorance,  it  is  the  dishonour  of  our 
nature ;  and  he  that  continues  in  it,  what 
does  he  but  erect  a  certain  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness in  his  soul  ?  But  of  all  knowledge,  that 
is  the  most  excellent,  upon  which  depends  our 
eternal  interest ;  I  mean,  our  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ :  in  comparison  of  which,  God 
gives  a  very  slight  character  of  all  things 
besides.  What  more  desirable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  than  riches?  What  more  excellent 
than  strength,  more  to  be  admired  than 
wisdom?  Yet  what  says  God  of  all  these, 
Jer.  ix.  23,  24,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let 
not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither 
let  the  miehty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let 
not  the  ridi  man  glory  in  his  riches  :  but  let 
him  that  fflorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he 
understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  that  exercise  loving-kindness,  judg- 
ment, and  righteousness,  in  the  earth."  So 
that  this  is  a  knowledge  that  does  not  only 
surpass  strength  and  riches,  before  which  the 
very  heathens  could  prefer  their  poor  know- 
ledge of  nature  ;  but  it  is  such  a  knowledge, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  very  wisdom  of 
men  is  folly.  Consider  also,  that  this  is  the 
sure  way  to  everlasting  life  ;  so  sure,  that  in 
Scripture  it  is  called  eyerlasting  life  itself,  in 
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Johu,  xvii.  3,  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Observe 
likewise,  as  this  know1e<]go  is  called  eternal 
life,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spirit  of  God  calls 
ignorance  eternal  death  ;  John,  iii.  19,  And 
tnis  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light."  Now  if  there  can  be  any  greater 
ar|^ment  to  a  rational  soul,  to  pursue  after 
this  knowledge,  than  the  obtaining  ctenial 
life,  let  that  soul  neglect  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  can  be  any  stronger  motive  to 
woo  a  man  out  of  his  ignorance,  than  avoiding 
damnation,  let  him  hug  his  ignorance  as  a 
desirable  thing  :  let  him  embrace  a  cloud,  and 
refresh  himself  under  the  shadow  of  death. 
But  consider  thi^,  you  that  are  ignorant  of 
God,  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  teaching  ordi- 
nances. 0  how  dreadful  is  it,  to  enjoy  pre- 
cious means  of  knowledge,  and  only  to  be 
proficient  in  i^iorance !  As  long  as  thou  art 
destitute  of  this  spiritual  light  and  knowledge, 
thou  art  to  the  Devil  as  Samson  to  the  Philis- 
tines without  his  eyes,  thou  must  go  whither 
ho  will  lead  thee,  grind  in  his  mill,  and  under- 
go all  tho  slavish  drudgery  of  sin,  that  a 
malicious  Devil,  that  hates  thy  soul,  can  put 
thee  to.  But,  on  tho  other  side,  knowledge, 
as  it  makes  thee  in  a  true  sense  a  man,  so  this 
saving  knowledge  of  God  makes  thee  more 
than  a  man,  that  is,  a  Christian.  And  rcmem- 
ber,  as  the  preposterous  desire  of  knowledge 
was  the  first  cause  of  man's  unha])py  fall,  so 
the  pursuit  of  this  spiritual  knowledge  must 
be  the  first  occasion  of  his  recovery. 

Thus  far  the  arguments  by  which  we  prove 
God's  omniscience:  pass  we  now  to  the  second 
thing,  which  is  to  shew  tho  excellency  of  God's 
knowledge,  above  tho  knowledge  either  of 
men  or  angels. 

And  this  appears,  1st,  From  the  properties 
of  this  knowledge.  2dly,  From  tho  object. 
Ist,  Concerning  its  properties.  The  first 
roperty  holding  forth  the  excellency  of  this 
nowledgo,  is  the  exceeding  evidence,  and 
consequently  the  certainty  of  it ;  for  though 
a  thing  may  be  certain,  and  yet  not  evident, 
yet  whatsoever  is  evident,  that  also  is  certain. 
Evidence  brin^  a  property  emanent  from  the 
evence  and  bem^;  of  knowledge  ;  it  follows, 
that  that  which  includes  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge io  an  infinite  manner,  must  be  also 
attended  hj  a  most  infinitely  clear  evidence. 
He  that  causes  that  innate  evidence  in  every 
object,  by  which  it  moves  and  strikes  the 
faeultf,  shall  not  ho  see  ?  He  that  gives  light 
to  the  eye,  hj  which  that  evidence  is  discerned, 
■hall  not  he  discern?  The  great  intellecttu 
agenM^  that  by  shining  upon  our  undorstand- 
ings  causes  us  to  understand,  shall  not  he  him- 
self understand  much  more  clearly  ?  John, 
L  0,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  in  respect  of  his 
deity,    that  he  is  the  true  Light,  that  lightcth 


every  man  that  conieth  into  the  world."  It 
is  elsewhere  said  of  God,  that  he  is  "the 
Father  of  lights."  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
man  upon  the  greatest  improvements,  retains 
a  great  mixture  of  ignorance ;  and  all  his 
labour,  all  the  travail  of  his  soul  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science,  is  not  able  thoroughly  to  work 
out  that  darkness  of  mind  which  he  brought 
with  him  into  tho  world  :  but  now  God  is  not 
only  light,  but  such  a  light  as  with  him 
there  is  no  darkness  at  all."  And  thus  it  is 
clear,  that  the  best  of  human  knowledge  is 
not  able  to  contest  with  tho  divine.  But  yet 
may  not  the  angels,  those  sons  of  light  and 
knowledge,  those  near  resemblances  of  their 
Creator,  may  not  they  at  least  vie  with  the 
divine  knowledge  ?  w  hy,  no.  For  even  the 
angels  stoop  down  and  pry  intu  the  mysteries  of 
G(k1,  and  particularly  that  of  tho  incarnation, 
as  it  is  in  1  Pet.  i.  12.  Therefore  they  do 
not  fully  and  evidentially  know  them,  for 
these  are  the  postures,  not  of  those;  that  know 
already,  but  of  those  that  endeavour  to  know. 
But  now  God  must  needs  know  this  great 
mystery,  for  he  contrived  it.  In  Job,  iv.  18, 
he  is  said  to  "charge  his  angels  with  folly." 
Ccrt'iinly  then  ho  must  have  a  transcen- 
dently  perfect  wisdom,  far  excelling  theirs. 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see,  that  tlie  know- 
ledge of  God,  cvea  as  to  its  clearness  and 
pregnant  evidence,  is  inconceivably  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  angels. 

2dly,  Another  property  of  this  knowledge, 
shewing  tho  excellence  of  it,  is  this,  that  it  is 
a  knowledge  independent  upon  the  existence 
of  the  object  or  thing  known.  Man  indeed 
receives  nothing  into  his  understanding  but 
through  his  senses ;  and  sense  has  nothing 
hut  what  it  fetches  from  the  object.  Take 
away  sounds,  and  there  will  be  no  hearing; 
deprive  us  of  light,  and  there  will  be  no  see- 
ing. But  now  God  beholds  all  things  in  him- 
self ;  and  that  both  eminently,  as  he  sees  his 
own  perfection,  which  eminently  includes  all 
the  perfection  that  is  scattered  among  the 
creatures,  as  the  light  of  all  the  stars  is  con- 
tained eminently  in  the  sun  ;  and  he  beholds 
them  also  formally,  distinctly,  and  according 
to  the  model  of  their  own  proper  beings,  with- 
out looking  upon  the  existence  of  the  things 
themselves,  and  that  two  ways : 

1st,  By  reflecting  upon  his  power,  and  what 
he  can  do  ;  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
possibilities,  and  of  things  tliat  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

2dly,  Br  reflecting  upon  his  power  and  his 
will ;  he  knows  whatsoever  shall  be  actually 
produced.  For  upon  the  concurrence  of 
God's  will  with  his  power  there  is  nothing 
else  requisite,  but  the  thing  does  immediately 
result.  This  is  tho  constitutive  knowledj^o 
which  gives  being  to  the  thing  known  ;  m 
which  sense  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  God 
does  not  therefore  know  things  because  they 
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are  or  may  be,  but  they  therefore  are  or  msj 
be  because  ho  knows  them.  So  that  this 
oar  maxim,  Non  entis  nulla  est  scientia,"  is 
true  only  of  finite  knowledge.  For  G<)d*s 
knowledge  is  antecedent  to  the  object,  ouite 
different  from  ours,  which  is  borrowed  from 
it,  and  so  subsequent  to  it.  As  the  know- 
ledge that  a  buuder  has  of  a  house  depends 
not  upon  the  actual  being  of  it ;  but  he  knows 
it,  partly  by  reflecting  on  his  skill,  in  which 
he  sees  a  perfect  idea  of  it  before  ever  it  is 
made  ;  ana  partly  on  his  power,  by  which  ho 
is  able  to  make  it :  but  now  others'  knowledge 
depends  upon  the  actual  being  of  the  house, 
as  flowing  from  those  representations  they 
have  of  it  after  it  is  built.  And  such  is  our 
knowledge  in  respect  of  God*s. 

2dly,  The  excellency  of  God's  knowledge 
appears  in  respect  of  his  objects ;  which  are 
all  things  knowable. 

But  they  mav  be  reduced  to  three  things 
especially,  which  Grod  alone  perfectly  knows, 
and  are  not  to  be  known  by  men  or  angels. 

1st,  The  nature  of  God  himself.  Nothing 
but  an  infinite  knowledge  can  comprehend  an 
infinite  beinff.  We  may  as  well  endeavour 
to  take  up  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  our 
hands,  or  to  clasp  the  heavens  in  our  arms,  as 
to  understand  or  fathom  the  immense  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature. 

2d]y,  The  second  sort  of  things  only  known 
to  God  are  thin^  future,  and  these  are  only 
within  his  reach.  As  for  us,  setting  aside 
what  we  know  by  history,  which  is  not  so 
properly  knowledge  as  belief,  we  know  only 
what  is  present :  for  although  we  know  some 
things  that  are  past  also,  yet  we  first  know 
them  as  they  were  present ;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  we  know  things  by  our  co-existence 
with  them.  Now  God,  by  reason  of  the  infi- 
nite compass  of  his  being,  running  through 
all  the  distinctions  of  time,  by  an  intimate 
co-existence  with  them,  and  consequently 
with  all  things  that  do  exist  in  those  several 
and  successive  parcels  of  time,  he  takes  a  full 
survey  of  things,  both  past,  present,  and  to 
come  ;  which,  though  it  be  an  undeuied  prin- 
ciple both  in  Christian  and  natural  theology, 
and  consequently  to  be  rather  granted  as  a 
self-evident  truth,  than  disputed  as  a  problem, 
yet  he,  who  shall  look  into  the  writings  of 
the  Pelagians,  Jesuits,  or  their  Dutch  brood, 
the  remonstrants,  will  find  that  their  grand 
fallacy,  their  xp^hrov  ypfi^of,  is  founded  upon 
their  erroneous  stating  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge ;  by  which  they  affirm,  that  God's 
knowledge,  in  respect  of  future  contin|;ents, 
is  wholly  conditional.  For  as  by  one  simple 
act  of  his  being  he  does  co-exist  with  all  suc- 
cessive durations,  so  by  one  act  of  his  under- 
standing he  does  also  know  them.  To  help 
our  apprehensions  in  this  thing,  we  may  take 
this  similitude  :  a  man  walking  in  a  path  sees 
not  that  part  of  the  way  that  is  behind  him. 


neither  that  which  is  any  great  distance  before 
him,  but  successively  comes  to  see  it,  as  by  de- 
grees he  arrives  to  and  co-exists  with  it :  but 
now  he,  that  is  upon  a  hi^h  mountain  or  tower, 
by  one  single  cast  of  his  eye  takes  a  view  of 
the  whole  path,  and  at  once  sees  the  man,  and 
what  is  behind  him,  and  what  so  remote  be- 
fore him.  Just  so  man,  who  exists  in  some 
part  of  time,  neither  properly  knows  those 
things  that  were  before  he  was,  nor  those 
things  that  are  future,  but  as  he  gains  a  suc- 
cessive co-existence  with  them.  But  God, 
being  (as  I  may  say)  exalted  upon  his  own 
essence,  does  from  thence,  as  from  a  high  and 
lofty  place,  by  one  single  act  of  his  under- 
standing, take  a  survey  of  us  that  are  in  the 
world,  and  those  things  that  are  past  and  be- 
hind us,  together  with  those  that  are  before 
us,  and  yet  to  come. 
Now,  things  future  are  of  two  sorts  :  — 
1st,  Such  as  depend  upon  necessary  causes, 
that  is,  those  that  constantly,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  produce  their  effects :  such  are  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  respect  of  the  eclipses  ; 
and  the  heavens,  in  respect  of  many  things 
here  below.  So  that  their  effects,  though 
future,  may  be  yet  known  in  the  caused.  For 
we  can  foretell  an  eclipse  many  years  before  : 
and  while  it  is  yet  winter,  we  know  that 
within  such  a  period  of  days  it  will  be  sum- 
mer. Now,  in  respect  even  of  these  future 
things,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the 
creature,  is  very  difitBrent :  God,  indeed,  cer- 
tainly knows  when  they  will  come  to  pass. 
Men  and  angels  indeed  have  also  a  certain 
knowlege  of  them  :  but  it  is  not  absolute,  but  I 
only  suppositional ;  that  is,  upon  supposal  i 
that  such  and  such  things  continue  in  their 
being,  and  that  God  withal  affords  them  his 
ordinary  concurrence,  such  and  such  effects  | 
will  certainly  follow.  But  the  causes  them- 
selves may  perish ;  and  God  that  created 
nature,  may,  by  the  same  power  and  sove- 
reignty, interrupt  it  in  its  course  ;  as  he  did 
the  sun  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  (Josh.  x.  18,)  . 
and  the  operation  of  that  fire  upon  the  three 
children.  Now,  in  this  case,  neither  men  nor  | 
anffels  can  certainly  know  or  determine  of  . 
such  futures.  | 

2dly,  The  second  sort  of  things  future  are 
thingsintheirDatareoocasionalandcontingent;  ! 
such  as  oome  br  chance,  and  such  as  depend  ^ 
upon  the  free  will  of  man,  which  is  various  in 
its  working,  and  consequently,  that  which  is 
produced  by  it,  must  needs  be  uncertain  in 
the  event.  Now  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  have  a  steady  foreKnowledge  of  such 
things  ;  no  created  being  can  dive  into  them  : 
that  man  cannot,  as  reason  would  sufficiently 

Srove,  so  Scripture  also  does  no  less  clearly  ! 
emonstrate.  (Isaiah,  xlvii.  11,)  God  speaks  ' 
to  Babylon;  "Evil  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it 
ariseth  :  and  desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  . ; 
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suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know  here- 
upon, ill  the  two  next  verses,  he  defies  them 
to  find  them  out  with  all  their  sorceries  and 
enchantments ;  in  the  twelfth  verse,  Let 
now  the  astrologers  and  prognosticators  stand 
up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall 
come  upon  thee."  If  any  man  could  foresee 
future  events,  then  certainly  it  would  be  those 
who  made  it  their  business  and  their  profes- 
sion ;  those  who  had  not  only  their  own 
understanding,  but  all  the  light  of  heaven  to 
direct  them.  A  man  may  as  easily  draw  the 
perfect  picture  of  a  man  yet  unborn,  as  have 
m  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  contingent  future. 

Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth? 
Grod  has  put  obscurity  between  us  and  the 
nearest  futures  :  there  is  night  between  us  and 
the  very  next  day.  To  the  proofs  drawn  from 
Scripture,  we  may  add  the  overplus  of  our 
own  experience.  And  that  angels  are  also  to 
seek  in  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things, 
is  no  less  true.  Had  those  fallen  angels,  be- 
fore their  sin,  foreseen  what  would  have 
followed  it,  we  cannot  but  in  reason  imagine, 
that  the  foresight  of  their  fall  would  have 
kept  them  from  their  sin.  Hereupon  the 
Devil,  in  the  heathen  oracles,  when  he  was 
consulted  about  future  evcnt^,  gave  always 
doubtful,  ambiguous  answers ;  so  that,  how- 
soever the  thing  fell  out,  he  had  still  a  salvo, 
or  evasion,  in  tno  ambiguity  of  the  expres- 
sion. It  is  confessed,  that  sometimes  his  pre- 
dictions have  been  answered  by  the  event  of 
the  thing ;  but  then  this  was  rather  from  the 
happiuess  of  his  conjecture,  than  the  certainty 
of  ois  knowledge.  And,  as  one  says,  Angela 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  respect  of  their 
experience,  which  is  far  greater  in  them  than 
in  us,  both  because  they  have  been  of  longer 
duration  and  continuance  in  the  world,  and 
•also  because  of  the  piercing  quickness  of  their 
understandings,  in  comparing  one  thing  with 
another ;  and  from  thence  making  conjectures 
at  other  things."  Now  experience  is  a  reite- 
rated or  repeated  knowledge  of  things  past : 
from  whence  arises  an  ability  of  judging  or 
guessing  at  things  future.  And  thus  far 
angels  can  go,  and  no  farther.  As  for  that 
argument,  by  which  some  would  prove  that 
angels  know  things  future,  because  distance 
of  time  and  distance  of  place  are  equally  acci- 
dental differences  ;  and  we  know  distance  of 
place  docs  not  impede  the  knowledge  of 
angels ;  therefore  they  may  know  things, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  time,  that 
thev  are  future  :  I  say,  this  argument  proves 
nothing,  because  the  case  is  not  the  same,  in 
respect  of  difference  of  place  and  of  time. 
Distance  of  place  always  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  things  that  so  differ :  futurity, 
which  is  a  difference  of  time,  puts  A  nonex- 
istence of  the  things  ;  for  that  which  is  future 
is  not  yet  in  being.  And  since  all  created 
knowledge  follows  the  existence  of  the  thing 


known,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  that  I 
which  docs  not  exist,  but  of  that  which  either 
exists,  or  is  supposed  and  looked  upon  as  ex- 
isting. But  now,  God  knows  contingent 
futures,  yea,  and  that  certainly  and  infallibly ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  most  contin- 
gent being,  when  and  while  it  actually  exists, 
18,  in  its  being,  necessary  :  "  Omne  ouod  est, 
quando  est,  nccessario  est."  But  all  things 
are  present  to  God  ;  they  are  looked  upon  by 
him  as  under  an  actual  existence ;  from 
whence  we  may  collect,  that  he  has  a  certain 
and  necessary  knowledge  of  them. 

3dly,  The  third  sort  of  things,  known  only 
to  God,  are  the  thoughts  of  men  :  it  belongs 
to  the  sovereignty  of  God*s  omniscience  alone 
to  judge  and  know  these  :  (Psalm  cxxxix.  2,) 
"  Thou  understandcst  my  thoughts  afar  off." 
This  is  attributed  to  God  by  way  of  eminence ; 
and  every  such  thing  is  not  only  proper,  but 
also  peculiar  to  him  :  so  as  to  be  communi- 
catea  to  nothing  else :  for  that  cannot  l>e  as- 
cribed to  God  by  way  of  distinction,  which  is 
also  common  to  the  creature.  Angels  indeed 
do  exactly  know  our  constitutions,  and  so  can 
read  the  general  inclination  of  our  thoughts 
in  them,  but  not  the  particular  determination 
of  them,  fHoad  hie  et  nune^  in  respect  of  parti- 
cular objects  and  circumstances ;  and  also, 
when  the  thoughts  move  and  stir  the  passions, 
and  the  passions  work  some  change  on  the 
body :  for,  as  natural  philosophy  teaches, 
every  passion  (which  is  a  motion  of  the  sensi- 
tive appetite)  fit  cum  aliaua  mutatwne  corparii 
noH  naturali,  I  say,  in  tliis  respect,  the  angels 
may  know  the  thoughts,  as  they  betray  them- 
selves in  some  outward,  corporeal  sisn  ;  but 
by  any  immediate  inspection  of  the  {noughts 
themselves,  so  they  are  not  able  to  discern 
them.  It  is  a  privilege  that  God  has  given 
to  our  nature,  to  be  able  to  conceal  our 
thoughts  ;  next  to  that  by  which  we  are  able 
to  communicate  them  :  (Jerem.  xvii.9,^  "The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  ;  who  can 
know  it  V*  None  can  read  the  thoughts,  none 
can  behold  the  intentions  and  desires^  but 
that  God,  who  vouchsafes  an  influence  to  the 
production  of  every  thought,  and  every  desire: 
(1  Cor.  ii.  11,)  "  Who  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  within 
him  V*  It  is  well  known,  that  these  interro- 
gations imply  strong  denials.  Who  can  know 
the  thinffs  of  manl  that  is,  none  can  know 
them  :  they  are  not  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  any  being  but  God.  For  notwithstanding 
this  universal  negation,  we  must  of  necessity 
except  him,  because  the  Scripture  elsewhere  ' 
makes  a  peculiar  exception  of  God,  even  there, 
where  it  affirms  that  the  heart  cannot  be 
known,  ( Jer.  xvii.  10,)  "  I,  the  Lord,  search 
the  heart,  I  try  the  reins."  From  hence  there- 
fore appears  the  transcendent  excellency  of 
God's  knowledge  beyond  all  created,  that  it 
is  able  to  pierce  into  men's  thoughts. 
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I  proceed  to  make  some  application ;  and 
to  see  v/hsLt  uses  may  be  deduced  from  the 
consideration  of  God's  omniscience ;  it  may 
serve  as  an  argument  to  press  seyeral  duties 
upon  us. 

1st,  It  must  be  a  strong  motive  to  bring  us 
to  a  free  confession  of  all  our  sins  to  God. 
God's  omniscience,  or  infinite  knowledge, 
should  indeed  make  us  ashamed  to  commit 
sin  :  but  it  should  imboldcu  ua  to  confess  it. 
We  can  commit  and  tell  our  secrets  to  a  friend 
that  does  not  know  them  ;  how  much  more 
should  we  do  it  to  him  that  knows  them  al- 
ready !  God's  knowledge  outruns  our  confes- 
sions, and  anticipates  what  we  have  to  say. 
As  our  Saviour  speaks  concerning  prayer, 
"  Your  heavenly  Father  knows  what  you 
have  need  of,  before  you  ask,"  (Matt.  vi.  8,) 
so  I  may  say  of  confession,  your  heavenly 
Father  knows  what  secret  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted before  you  confess.  But  still  he  com- 
mands this  duty  of  us ;  and  that  not  to  know 
our  sins,  but  to  see  our  ingenuity.  Adam, 
when  he  hid  himself,  to  the  impiety  of  his  sin 
added  the  absurdity  of  a  concealment.  Our 
declaring  of  our  sins  to  God,  who  knows  them 
without  being  beholden  to  our  relation ;  it 
is  like  opening  a  window  to  receive  the  light, 
which  would  shine  in  through  it  howsoever. 
Every  man  has  fenestratum  pectus,  a  casement 
in  hfs  bosom,  through  which  God  looks  in 
upon  him  every  day.  When  a  master  sees 
his  servant  commit  a  fault  in  secret,  and  there- 
upon urges  him  to  a  confession,  he  does  it  not 
so  much  to  know  the  fault,  as  to  try  the  man. 
Now  there  is  no  duty  by  which  we  give  God 
the  glory  of  his  omniscience  so  much  as  by 
a  free  confession  of  our  secret  iniquities. 
(Joshua,  vii.  19,)  Joshua  says  to  Achan, 
"My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  aud  make  confession  unto 
him."  Here  we  see,  had  ho  not  confessed  his 
theft,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater,  to  wif, 
the  robbing  Grod  of  his  |;lory.  Thus  the 
widow  of  Tekoah,  by  confessing  her  design 
and  project  to  David,  gave  him  the  glory  of 
his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hereupon  having 
confessed  it,  she  says,  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  20,  My 
lord  the  king  is  wise,  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  an  angel  of  God,  to  know  all  things  that 
are  done  in  the  earth.*'  God  seems  to  com- 
pound with  us,  and,  in  lieu  of  satisfaction,  only 
to  require  our  confession  ;  (Jerem.  iii.  12, 13,) 
"  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  will  not 
keep  anger  for  ever :  only  acknowledge  thy 
inimiity,  that  thou  bast  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  thy  God.'*  Nay,  God  commands  us  to 
confess  our  sins,  not  so  much  that  he  may  know 
them,  as  that  we  may  know  them  ourselves. 
For  while  sin  sits  close  in  the  heart,  we  can- 
not see  it  till  we  cast  it  forth  by  confession  ; 
as  a  man  cannot  see  the  corruption  that  is  in 
bis  stomach,  till  he  spits  it  out.  But  howso- 
ever, the  impossibility  of  concealing  our  sins 


from  God's  omniscience,  is  the  great  reason 
why  we  should  confess  them  ;  for  as  we  can- 
not rescue  them  from  his  justice,  so  neither 
can  we  hide  them  from  his  knowledge.  God's 
omniscience,  together  with  his  justice,  repre- 
sents him  to  a  secret  sinner  like  a  flaming 
fire  ;  which  by  its  heat  consumes,  and  by  its 
light  discovers.  Wherefore,  to  confess  our 
sins,  since  we  are  not  able  to  conceal  them, 
what  is  it,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  ? 

2dly,  The  consideration  of  God's  omniscience 
may  enforce  us  to  a  humble  submission  to 
all  Grod's  commands  and  directions,  and  that 
both  in  respect  of  belief  and  of  practice. 

1st,  And  first,  concerning  things  to  be  be- 
lieved. There  is  such  a  depth  in  these,  and 
such  a  seeming  contradiction  to  reason,  that 
our  natural  understandings  are  apt  to  quarre1« 
and  find  absurdities  in  them,  and  to  dispute 
against  that  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Hence,  in  £ph.  iii.  19,  the  apostle  prays, 
that  we  may  "  know  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
passeth  knowledge."  Here  we  should  capti- 
vate the  vain  reasonings  of  our  blind  under- 
standings, and  answer  the  defect  of  our  know- 
ledge,  by  the  infiniteness  of  God's;  who 
knows  a  reason  of  whatsoever  he  commands, 
and  of  whatsoever  we  ought  to  believe.  When 
we  hear  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  that  three 
subsistencies  are  contracted  into  one  essence^ 
and  one  essence  enlarged  into  three  subsisten- 
cies ;  when  we  hear  of  two  natures  conjoined 
in  the  same  i)erson,  the  creator  and  the  crea- 
ture, united  in  Jesus  Christ ;  our  reason  is 
nonplused  and  amazed,  and  cannot  satisfy 
itself  from  any  of  its  own  principles.  When 
we  hear  of  the  resurrection,  that,  after  our 
bodies  are  destroyed,  and  by  continual  trans- 
mutation brought  to  be  clean  another  thing, 
then  for  the  same  numerical  bodies  to  be 
restored,  and  all  the  scattered  parts  to  be 
renewed,  and  return  to  their  proper  places ; 
so  that  with  Job  we  should  be  enabled  to  see 
our  Redeemer  "  with  these  very  eyes,  aud  no 
other,"  (Job,  xix.  26, 27)  when  we  hear  of 
the  mysterious,  hidden  works  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  regeneration,  and  the  boectting  of  new 
principles  within  us,  so  as  to  change  and  alter 
our  nature ;  that  he,  which  by  his  constitu- 
tion is  intemperate  and  furious,  should  bo 
made  temperate  and  meek ;  that  he,  which 
by  his  eclucation  is  profane  and  worldly, 
should,  by  the  secret,  forcible  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  become  holy  and  spiritually-minded  : 
I  say,  this  startles  and  confounds  us  :  and  we 
are  apt  to  say  with  Nicodemus,  How  can 
these  things  he  ?"  We  cannot,  from  any  topic 
of  reason  or  philosophy,  give  a  rational  ac- 
count of  them.  But  here  we  should  know, 
that  although  these  things  are  not  intelli- 

S'ble  by  men,  yet  they  are  to  the  all-knowing  , 
od.     And  although  our  reason   cannot  ij 
discern  or  comprehend  these  things,  yet   God  |! 
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is*greater  than  our  reason,  and  knoweth  all 

2dlv,  The  consideration  of  God*s  infinite 
knowledge  ought  to  make  us  comply  with 
God's  commands  in  things  concerning  our 
practice,  and  that  even  in  those  duties,  that 
to  our  natural  judgments  may  seem  unreason- 
able. He  that  renounces  the  dictates  of  his 
own  carnal  wisdom,  and  prosecutes  the  ways 
prescribed  to  him  by  God,  has  set  to  his  seal, 
that  God  is  wise,  and  infinitely  more  knowing 
than  himself.  For  all  our  disobedience,  our 
relinquishing  the  ways  of  God,  and  adhering 
to  our  own,  may  be  resolved  into  this  ;  that 
men  think  they  know  a  nearer  way  to  hap- 
piness than  God  has  prescribed  them  ;  which, 
now  derogatory  it  is  to  the  all-knowing  wis- 
dom of  God,  let  our  own  reason  be  judge. 
Why  do  we  follow  the  advice  of  our  physi- 
cians and  lawyers,  but  from  the  opinion  we 
have  of  their  knowledge  and  experience? 
Absalom,  by  not  doing  according  to  Ahitho- 
phel's  counsel,  did  in  that  clearly  undervalue 
his  wisdom  ;  and  the  discredit  of  that  made 
Ahithopel  hang  himself.  Now  the  most  wise 
and  omniscient  God,  that  knows  the  utmost 
of  sin,  that  knows  what  it  is  for  a  sinner  to 
be  saved,  and  to  escape  the  stroke  of  his 
justice,  does,  in  order  thereto,  command  us  to 
deny  ourselves,  to  take  up  our  cross,  to  re- 
nounce our  dearest  pleasures,  our  nearest  rela- 
tions, as  they  stand  in  competition  with 
Christ;  yea,  to  prefer  the  most  unpleasant 
duty  before  the  most  pleasing  sin.  Here  flesh 
and  blood  is  at  a  stand  ;  and  as  it  cannot  en- 
dure the  strictness  and  rigour,  so  neither  can 
it  see  the  reason  of  these  commands.  But 
what  Elijah  said  to  Israel  in  the  case  of  Baal, 
that  I  may  hear  apply,  "  Why  halt  we  be- 
tween two  opinions  V*  If  Grod,  who  has  com- 
manded and  enjoined  these  duties,  be  the 
all-knowing  God,  why  do  we  not  then,  with- 
out any  farther  delay,'  perform  them  !  If  he 
be  not,  why  do  we  then  five  him  divine 
worship?  Wherefore  I  shall  conclude  with 
this  most  certain  truth  :  there  is  no  such  way 
of  giving  God  the  glory  of  his  infinite  know- 
ledge, as  by  an  obediential  practice  of  those 
duties  and  commands  which  seem  most  to 
Uiwart  and  contradict  our  own. 

ddly  and  lastly,  Since  it  is  an  express  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour  himself,  that "  we  should 
be  perfect,  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect 
why  should  we  not,  according  to  our  weak 
model,  endeavour  to  copy  out  this  diviue  per- 
feetion  upon  our  soul,  as  well  as  any  of  the 
rest  ?  And  why,  as  well  as  we  are  commanded 
to  be  like  him  in  his  goodness,  bounty,  and 
mere^,  we  should  not  endeavour  to  resemble 
him  m  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  understand- 
in^y  according  to  our  weak  capacity?  For 
this  is  not  to  say,  as  Lucifer,  **  I  will  ascend, 
and  be  like  the  Most  High  nor  to  follow 
what  he  suggested  to  our  first  parents,  **  Ye 


shall  be  like  gods  for  had  they  affected  to 
be  like  God  in  knowledge,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  they  would  have  certainly  dis- 
cerned the  cheat  of  the  serpent,  and  the  trials 
which  the  Devil  was  then  putting  upon  them. 
No,  it  is  no  arrogance  for  us  to  endeavour  to 
be  like  God,  in  passing  a  right  and  true  jud^;- 
ment  upon  all  things  that  concern  us ;  in 
judging  of  holiness,  as  God  judges  ;  in  judg- 
ing of  sin,  as  God  judges  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  our  temporal  or  eternal  happiness  or 
misery.  •*  God,"  says  the  apostle,  *'  is  light, 
and  in  him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all."  We 
do  not  disparage  nor  rival  the  ^eat  fountain 
of  light,  the  sun,  by  endeavouring  to  have  as 
much  of  his  light  in  our  houses  as  we  can. 
We  have  our  rule  and  measure  to  proceed  b^, 
in  our  imitation  of  our  heavenly  Father,  m 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  any  other :  for  as 
it  is  the  perfection  of  God  to  know  all  things, 
so  it  is  the  excellency  of  man  to  know  any 
thing  ariffht. 

To  God,  therefore,'be  rendered  and  ascribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  misht,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XLI. 

**  But  let  roan  aod  bcoit  be  covered  with  Mekdoth,  ud  cry 
mightily  uuto  God  :  yea,  let^them  turn  eveiy  one  from  hit 
evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  is  in  their  hands. 

*'  Who  can  teli  If  God  will  tum^and  repent,  and  turn  away  from 
his  fierce  anger,  that  we  periib  not       Johab,  ilL  8, 9. 

Thb  business  of  the  day  is  not  unknown  to 
you  :  we  are  called  by  public  authority  to  the 
work  of  humiliation  ;  and  the  cause  and  occa- 
sion of  this  work  you  are  acquainted  with,  to 
wit,  the  deplorable  eruption  of  a  sad  distemper 
in  sundry  parts  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  we  are  to  know  is  sin.  There  is  no 
calamity,  but,  if  we  track  it  to  its  original,  we 
shall  find  it  issue  from  sin.  They  are  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  soul  that  cause  the  distempers 
of  tlie  body  ;  therefore,  if  we  would  recover 
our  bodily  health,  we  must  be^n  the  cure 
at  the  soul.  Fasting  and  humiliation  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  to  evacuate  all  spiritual 
distempers;  and  what. is  true  in  physic  of 
the  body,  'Uertia  pars  morborum  sanatur 
jejunio,"  that  the  third  part  of  diseases  is 
cured  by  fasting,  is  much  more  true  in  divi- 
nity in  respect  of  the  soul ;  that  not  only 
some,  but  all  its  diseases  are  removed,  or  at 
least  weakened  and  diminished,  by  a  spiritual 
fasting. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  example  of  a 
fast  celebratea  by  heathens,  but  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  the  best  Christians :  ana  if  we 
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do  not  fast  and  humble  ourselves,  now  a 
judgment  is  actually  lying  upon  us  from  God, 
certainly  the  men  of  Nineveh  "  will  rise  up 
in  jud^ent  against  this  generation,  and  con- 
demn it  for  they  fasted  and  humbled  them- 
selves upon  the  very  approach  of  a  judgment. 
Here  are  several  things  considerable  : 
1st,  Jonah*s  denunciation  of  a  judgment  of 
God  impendent  upon  them. 

2dly,  Their  humiliation  upon  the  hearing 
of  this  jud^ent ;  in  which  fast  or  humilia- 
tion there  is  considerable, 

I.  The  manner  of  it ;  which  consists  in  two 
things : 

Ist,  The  external  humiliation  of  the  body. 
2dly,  An  internal,  spiritual  separation  from 
sin. 

II.  The  universal  extent  of  it,  "  Let  man 
and  beast,"  &c.  and  withal  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  it,  ver.  8,  "  let  them  turn  every 
ono  from,"  &c. 

III.  The  ground  or  motive  of  this  humilia- 
tion ;  which  was  hope  of  mercy,  and  a  par- 
don upon  the  exercise  of  this  duty. 

The  words  will  afford  several  observations  : 

1st,  The  consideration  of  a  judgment  ap- 
proaching unto,  or  actually  lying  upon  a 
people,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  fasting  and 
humiliation,  ver.  4,  5. 

2dly,  That  an  afflicting  of  the  body  is  a 
good  preparative  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
soul,  ver.  6,  7. 

Sdly,  That  the  nature  of  a  fast  more  espe- 
cially consists  in  a  real,  sincere  separation 
from  sin,  ver.  8. 

4th ly.  That  national  sins  do  deserve  na- 
tional humiliation,  ver.  5. 

5thly,  The  best  and  most  efiectual  way  to 
remove  a  national  judgment,  is  for  every 
particular  man  to  inquire  into  and  to  amend 
his  own  personal,  particular  sins,  ver.  8. 

Bthlpr,  Upon  a  serious  humiliation  for,  and 
forsaking  of  our  sins,  there  is  sufficient  argu- 
ment in  God's  mercy  to  hope  for  a  removal  of 
the  severest  judgment,  ver.  9. 

I  chiefly  intend  the  discussing  the  five 
observations ;  but  I  shall  speak  gometing  to 
them  all. 

1st  Ohs.  Concerning  the  first:  That  the 
consideration  of  a  judgment,  &c.  Extraordi- 
nary cases  call  for  extraordinary  services. 
Every  judgment  overspreading  a  nation  is  an 
extraordinary  judgment ;  and  fasting  bears 
some  proportion  to  it,  as  being  an  extraordi- 
nary duty.  When  God  shall  shake  his  sword 
over  a  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  take  no 
notice  of  it ;  when  he  shall  begin  to  take  hold 
of  judgment,  and  the  people  not  take  hold  of 
his  mercy  in  prayer  and  repentance ;  these 
are  sad  symptoms  of  a  decaying,  if  not  perish- 
ing state.  When  the  son  sees  his  father  about 
to  whip  him,  and  has  already  laid  hold  of  the 
rod,  will  he  not  fall  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
ask  him  pardon  ?   Now  we  ought  to  humble 


ourselves  unto  a  judgment  upon  several 
accounts : 

1st,  Be<^use  m  every  judgment  God  calls 
for  humiliation  ;  they  are  the  alarums  of  the 
Almighty,  by  which  he  terrifies  and  awakens 
sleepy  souls.  We  read  of  the  "  voice  of  God's 
rod,"  Micah,  vi.  9,  and  the  rod  of  Grod  in  every 
iud^ent  speaks  this,  either  that  we  should 
oegin  or  renew  our  repentance.  For  a  people 
to  hear  the  dreadful  voice  of  a  displeased  God 
in  a  judgment,  and  yet  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  to  proceed  to  a  speedy  humiliation  ;  it  is 
like  Samuel's  hearing  the  Lord  speakine  to 
him  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sleep  ;  the  voice  comes,  and  awakes  him,  he 
hears  it,  yet  takes  little  notice  of  it,  but 
presently  returns  to  sleep  again.  If  we  can 
so  pass  over  the  voice  of  God  in  a  judgment, 
as  presently  to  return  to  our  fonner  sleep  and 
security,  it  is  an  act  of  high  contempt  and 
disobedience. 

The  proudest  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
greatest  contemners  of  a  Deity,  yet  would  be 
amazed,  and  endeavour  to  hide  themselves 
when  they  heard  it  thunder.  Could  the  voice 
of  the  cloud  make  them  shrink  and  tremble, 
and  shall  not  the  voice  of  a  national  judgment 
make  us  mourn  and  repent?  God  calls  for 
mourning  and  lamentation,  his  voice  is  plain 
and  loud,  and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  do  not 
hear  it. 

2dly,  We  ought  to  humble  ourselves  under 
every  judgment,  because  it  deserves  our 
humiliation :  though  this  be  an  un pleasing 
duty  to  the  flesh,  yet  it  is  abundantly  counter- 
vailed by  the  greatness  of  the  trouble  it  does 
remove.  Not  onlv  Christianity,  but  nature 
bids  us  mourn  uiiJer  an  affliction.  To  what 
do  we  reserve  our  sorrows,  if  we  do  not  spend 
them  upon  this  occasion?  Lament,  iii.  48, 
"  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of 
water,  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people."  The  prophet  found  no  such 
time  for  weeping  as  the  time  of  public  cala- 
mity. Then  did  Hezekiah  mourn  and  humble 
himself,  when  there  was  a  devouring  arm^  of 
the  Assvrians  approaching.  If  the  securing 
of  your  health,  your  lives,  your  temporal,  your 
spiritual  estates,  does  not  merit  tlie  deepest 
of  our  humiliations,  our  strongest  wrestlings 
with  God  in  fasting  and  prayer,  then  keep 
these  duties  for  something  that  may  better 
deserve  them. 

2d  Obi.  That  the  affliction  of  the  body  is  a 
good  preparative  to  the  humilicition  of  the 
soul :  thus  we  see  in  the  second  of  Joel,  wliere 
there  was  a  solemn  fast  proclaimed,  and 
directions  given  for  the  keeping  of  it,  it  is  said, 
in  the  sixteenth  verse,  "  Let  the  bridegroom 
ffo  out  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride  out  of 
her  closet."  Bodily  and  sensual  tnjoynuiits 
must  be  laid  aside ;  and  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed to  us  for  the  right  celebration  of  tlie 
sabbath,    that  a  man  should  not  find  his  own  i 
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pleasure,"  in  Isaiah,  Iviii.  3,  is  upon  the  same 
account  requisite  to  a  due  performance  of  this 
duty.  Sensual  delights  are  not  consistent 
with  spiritual  services. 

Now  the  reasons  that  the  affliction  of  the 
body  is  so  good  a  preparative  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  soul,  are, 

1st,  Because  the  operations  of  tho  soul  do 
much  follow  the  disposition  and  temper  of 
the  body.  There  is  a  near  connection  and  a 
sympathy  between  these  two.  There  can 
scarce  be  grief  and  pleasure  in  one,  but  the 
other  nartakes.  Pleasure  I  it  melts  the  soul 
through  the  body,  as  lightning  does  the  sword 
through  tho  scabbard.  Can  tho  body  bo 
pampered,  and  the  soul  not  grow  wanton? 
Can  the  carnal  objects  of  sense  be  received, 
without  leaving  a  tincture  upon  the  mind? 
When  the  body  is  filled  and  feasted,  the  soul 
is  not  in  so  fit  a  posture  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  Herod,  after  his  feast,  is 
fit  to  behead,  but  not  to  hear  John  Baptist. 

^ly,  The  afflicting  of  the  body,  it  curbs  the 
flesh,  and  makes  it  serviceable  to  the  spirit. 
The  flesh  is  unrul^^  and  repugnant  to  the  yoke 
of  a  spiritual  service  ;  it  has  a  natural  averse- 
ness  to  them,  and  as  long  as  it  is  indulged,  the 
opposition  is  so  much  the  stronger :  wherefore, 
if  we  would  keep  our  hearts  close  to  so 
heavenly  a  duty,  we  must  sequester  them 
from  the  incentives  of  carnal  objects.  "I 
keep  under  my  body,**  says  Saint  Paul.  In 
all  these  engagements  the  spirit  must  keep 
under  the  b^y,  or  the  body  will  be  above  the 
spirit.  The  body  is  and  ought  to  be  the  soul's 
instrument  in  the  execution  of  all  duties ; 
but  if  it  be  not  rightly  fixed  and  disposed,  it 
may  recoil  upon  the  soul,  and  hurt  it :  as  a 
hatchet,  if  not  rightly  ordered,  may  fly  ofl^, 
and  mischief  him  that  uses  it.  0  let  us 
therefore  lay  aside  all  flesh-pleasing  vanities  ; 
let  us  abandon  those  delights  that  encumber 
the  soul,  that  clip  its  win^,  and  hinder  its 
aspiring  to  heaven.  It  will  be  part  of  our 
happiness  and  perfection  hereafter  to  have 
spiritual  bodies;  let  us  endeavour  to  make 
toem  so  now  :  "  Canst  thou  not  watch  with 
me  an  hour  ?"  says  Christ :  canst  not  thou 
hast  with  me  a  day  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  deny 
ourselves  in  these  outward  refreshments,  so 
far  as  it  ma^  quicken  and  enable  us  to  a  more 
nimble  performance  of  so  severe  a  duty.  Let 
us  follow  the  example  of  the  Ninevites  in 
the  text ;  **  Let  man  and  beast  be  covered 
with  sackcloth.**  Let  our  brutish  part,  our 
body,  as  well  as  our  manly  part,  our  soul,  be 
brought  under  the  spiritual  yoke  of  humilia- 
tion.  But  it  may  be  here  said, 

{Oljectum,)  Is  not  this  contrary  to  what 
our  Saviour  prescribes  in  the  gospel,  who  in 
express  terms  forbids  us  this  afflicting  of  the 
body,  in  our  fastings ;  Matt  vi.  16,  17,  18, 

When  ye  fast,  be  not  as  hypocrites,  of  a  sad 
countenance,**  &c.   Now,  how  can  this  scrip- 
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ture  consist  with  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
that  the  affliction  of  the  body  tends  to  advance 
the  devotion  and  humiliation  of  the  soul  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  we  may  observe  ; 

1st,  That  Christ  does  not  absolutely  forbid 
them  to  be  of  a  sad  countenance,  but  with 
this  qualification  ;    But  not  as  the  hypocrites, 
of  a  Hui  countenance.**   There  is  a  difference  i 
between  a  religious  and  an  affected  sadness  ; 
between  a  due  composure,  and  a  dissembling  of  I 
the  countenance :  one  is  spiritual  duty,  the  | 
other  is  spiritual  pride  ;  one  adorns,  the  other  | 
destroys  humiliation.   And  those  that  do  in  j 
this  manner,  and  for  this  end,  disfigure  their  { 
faces,  that  they  may  appear  to  fast,  they  make  : 
themselves  more  deformed  in  the  eyes  of  God  , 
than  in  the  eyes  of  men.  | 

2dly,  Christ  does  not  forbid  such  a  sadness  | 
of  countenance  as  was  the  natural  efiect  of  an  : 
inward  sorrow.   For  as  it  is  said,    Mine  eve 
affecteth  mine  heart,**  (Lament,  iii.  51,)  so  the 
heart  will  affect  the  eye;  spiritual  sorrow  ; 
will  break  out  into  the  countenance.    But  | 
the  Pharisees  had  a  peculiar  wa^  among  j 
themselves,  of  making  and  deforming  their  ^ 
faces,  in  their  days  of  fasting ;  in  which  they  ; 
placed  the  chief  part  of  the  duty,  (as  the  j 
papists  do  in  whipping  themselves :)  and  it 
was  against  this  abuse  that  Christ  cautioned  ' 
his  disciples.    For  when  he  bids  them,  on  the 
contrary,  anoint  their  head,  and  wash  their 
feet,  it  was  not  meant  of  ornament,  but  of  a 
decent  dressing  of  themselves,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  places.   So  that  he  does  not 
here  oppose  jollity  and  looseness  to  a  due  and 
serious  sadness,  so  as  to  command  that  in  the 
room  of  this ;  but  he  does  oppose  a  prudent 
decency  to  an  absurd  superstition.   And  thus 
much  in  answer  to  this  objection,  and  con- 
cerning the  second  observation. 

dd  Obs.  1  proceed  now  to  the  third;  namely. 
That  the  nature  of  a  fast  especially  consists 
in  a  real,  sincere  separation  from  sin.  Tho 
truth  of  this  will  appear  from  these  considera- 
tions : 

1st,  That  fasting,  it  is  a  spiritual  duty  :  the 
humbling  of  the  body  indeed  is  required,  not 
so  much  as  a  part,  as  an  instrument  of  this 
duty :  it  is  separation  from  sin  that  God 
requires,  and  the  soul  must  intend  ;  it  is  thy 
heart,  and  not  thy  stomach,  that  God  would 
have  empt^.  It  is  not  thy  outward  mourning 
or  complaining,  not  the  presence  of  thy 
body  in  the  church,  not  thy  abstaining  from 
bodiljr  food,  that  makes  a  fast ;  for  what  does 
it  avail  thee  to  forbear  thy  meat,  if  thou  dost 
feed  upon  thy  sin  ?  What  does  the  sackcloth 
and  the  ashes,  if  thou  art  not  clothed  with 
righteousness?  God  overlooks  and  rejects  all 
these  services,  as  a  piece  of  a  provoking 
mockery,  if  they  are  not  attended  with  a 
sincere  renouncing  of  thy  sin.  Thou  mayest 
have  a  thin,  pining  body,  and  yet  a  luxurious 
soul :  thou  mayest  hang  the  head,  like  a  bul- 
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rush,  and  yet  aspire  in  thy  mind,  like  a 
Lucifer.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  for 
God  is  not  deceived.  If  our  sin  abides,  after 
all  our  fasting,  we  shall  return  to  it  with  a 
greater  appetite.  To  leave  our  sin,  and 
exercise  the  opposite  duties  of  holiness,  this 
is  that  which  gives  a  relish  and  a  savour  to  all 
our  humiliations  before  God.  In  Isaiah,  Iviii. 
4,  5,  6,  God  roundly  tells  his  people  what  was 
truly  a  fast,  and  what  was  no  fast,  in  his 
esteem.  —  Not  to  abstain  from  bread,  but  to 
deal  it  to  the  hungry  ;  this  is  properly  to  fast : 
not  to  wrap  thyself  in  sackcloth,  but  to  cover 
and  clothe  thy  naked  brother ;  this  is  to  be 
humbled.  Hence,  in  Jerem.  xxxvi.  6,  7, 
we  have  the  prophet  presenting  the  children 
of  Israel,  upon  their  fasting  days,  with  a 
catalogue  of  God's  commands  :  this  was  their 
bill  of  fare  upon  such  days.  —  Take  therefore 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  thy  soul.  Is  there 
such  a  corruption  in  thy  heart?  remove  it; 
such  a  sin  in  thy  hands,  such  a  blot  upon  thy 
conscience  ?  wash  it  out  with  the  tears  of  a 
true  repentance.  He  that  only  forbears  his 
meat,  and  not  his  sin,  the  beasts  of  Nineveh 
kept  as  good  a  fast  as  he.  It  is  as  unseemly 
to  come  to  a  fast  with  a  foul  heart,  as  to  dinner 
with  foul  hands. 

2dly,  The  nature  of  a  fast  chiefly  consists  in 
our  separation  from  sin,  because  this  is  the 
proper  end  of  it.  As  the  end  of  eating  is  to 
strengthen  the  body,  so  the  end  of  fasting  is 
to  strengthen  the  soul.  For  as  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  some  unclean  spirits.  Matt.  xvii.  21, 
so  it  is  true  of  some  kind  of  sins,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and 
prayer.  This  is  the  greatest  means  of  mortifica- 
tion of  sin,  and  that  which  of  all  other  carries 
it  on  motiit  effectually  ;  it  is  that  which  lays 
the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  our  corruption. 
It  is  a  duty  that  is  marked  out  by  God's 
institution,  for  this  very  purpose.  David, 
that  was  most  in  this  work  of  mortifying  his 
sin,  that  omitted  the  use  of  no  means  that 
might  weaken  his  corruption,  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  what  course  he  took  ;  Psalm  cii.  4, 
he  tells  us,  that  he  forgot  to  eat  his  bread 
and  Psalm  cix.  24, "  that  his  knees  were  weak 
through  fasting."  Now  all  that  he  aimed  at 
in  this,  was  the  getting  the  upper  hand  of  his 
corruption,  that  ne  might  starve  his  sin.  So 
that  it  follows,  that  if  our  fasting  attain  not 
the  proper  end  for  which  God  designed  it,  it 
falls  short  of  its  nature,  and  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  duty.  True  it  is,  that  one  end  of 
a  religious  fast  is  to  prevent  or  remove  Grod's 
judgments  ;  but  how  does  it  effect  thisi  Is 
it  not  by  removing  sin,  that  is  the  cause  of 
those  jud^ents  ?  No  humiliation  ever  took 
off  an  affliction,  before  it  first  took  off  the  sin. 
Misery  is  the  natural  consequent  of  iniquity  ; 
and  ho  that  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  one, 
before  he  has  freed  himself  of  the  other,  would 
hinder  the  streams  before  he  has  stopped  the 


fountain.  Humiliation !  it  quenches  the 
wrath  of  God,  by  removing  the  combustible 
matter  of  sin,  upon  which  it  preys.  When 
this  affords  no  fuel,  God's  anger  ceases  to  bum. 
A  plague,  or  a  disease,  sent  from  God,  will 
scarce  be  able  to  hurt  or  infect  that  soul,  which 
has  cleansed  and  purged  off  all  its  ill  humours 
by  a  thorough  humiliation.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  removal  of  sin  is  the  very 
essence  of  this  duty,  without  which  all  other 
humbling  ourselves  is  so  far  from  bein^  pro- 
fitable, that  it  is  abominable  ;  Joel,  li.  Id, 
*•  Rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments." 
If  the  heart  be  not  torn  off  from  sin,  to  rend 
only  the  garment,  it  farther  provokes  God, 
and  (as  I  may  so  speak)  makes  the  breach 
wider.  To  what  purpose  does  the  riotous 
drunkard  strain  himself  to  a  fast,  if  he  does 
not  from  this  gain  strength  against  his  intem- 
perance ?  To  what  end  docs  the  profane,  the 
covetous,  the  neglector  of  sabbaths,  engage  in 
this  duty,  unless  he  gathers  spiritual  strength, 
to  walk  more  closely  with  God  for  the  future? 
This  we  must  know,  that  there  is  no  religious 
duty  that  attains  its  end,  but  when  it  weakens 
our  sin. 

And  thus  much  of  the  third  observation. 

4th  Obi.  National  sins  deserve  national 
humiliation  :  there  must  be  some  proportion 
lictween  sin  and  sorrow.  Humble  repentance 
is  to  cure  us  of  our  sins  and  miseries ;  and 
there  can  be  no  cure  wrought,  unless  the 
plaster  be  as  broad  as  the  sore.  If  a  whole 
nation  sins,  a  whole  nation  must  also  repent, 
or  perish.  If  a  whole  world  corrupts  itself 
before  God,  it  must  either  be  humbled  or  be 
drowned.  The  highest  to  the  lowest  have 
provoked  Grod  ;  there  has  been  a  joint  concur- 
rence in  sin,  therefore  all  must  jointly  concur 
in  humiliation.  When  a  distemper  has  seized 
the  whole  body,  there  must  bo  a  general 
change  of  the  whole  habit  and  frame  of  it, 
otherwise  no  sound  recovery  can  be  expected. 
The  bo<ly  of  a  nation  should  speak  to  God,  as 
Peter  did  to  Christ,  when  he  washed  his  feet ; 
"  Lord,  wash  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
head  and  my  hands."  Let  thy  Spirit  enable, 
not  only  the  vulgar  sort,  but  the  great  ones, 
to  abase  themselves  in  tears  and  repentance. 
The  spirit  of  humiliation  should  be  like 
Aaron's  precious  ointment,  running  down 
from  the  head  to  the  skirts  and  hem  of  his 
garment.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  rcl  igious 
princes  of  Judah,  when  they  were  to  deal 
with  God  about  public  mercies  ;  they  knew 
their  sins  were  general,  and  therefore  that 
their  humiliation  was  to  be  of  the  same  extent ; 
2  Chron.  xx.  3,  4,  "  And  Jchoshaphat  feared, 
and  set  himself  to  seek  theLord,  and  proclaimed 
a  fast  throughout  all  Judah  and  Jerem. 
xxxvi.  9,  it  is  said  of  the  princes  of  the  people, 
**  that  they  proclaimed  a  fast  before  the  Lord 
to  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  all  the 
people  that  came  from  the  cities  of  Judah 
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unto  J crusalem."  Now  tho  reasons  that  there 
is  such  an  universality  required  in  our 
humiliations,  may  be, 

Isty  Because  a  general  humiliation  tends 
most  to  solve  the  breach  of  God*s  honour.  A 
prince  that  has  been  offended  by  a  general 
rebellion,  cannot  bo  appeased  but  by  a  seneral 
submission.  This  is  a  livery  acknowledgment 
of  God*s  majesty  ;  when  a  nation  shall  lie  in 
the  dust  berorehim  ;  when  he  shall  be  praised 
and  adored  in  the  great  congregation  :  oy  this 
we  confess  him  the  Lord  of  nations ;  and  that 
he  is  able  to  destroy  us,  though  we  unite  our- 
selves into  multitudes  ;  and  that  we  need  be 
humbled,  and  tremble  at  his  pow^cr,  as  much 
as  if  we  were  but  one  single  person. 

2dly,  Generality  gives  force  and  strength  to 
humiliation.  When  an  army  of  humble 
penitents  besieges  heaven,  it  is  hard,  if  their 
prayers  do  not  force  their  way  through  : 
''Credidimus  junctas  fortius  ire  preces many 
hands  give  despatch  to  a  difficult  business. 
And  humiliation  is  a  very  hard  task,  and 
justly  requires  many  helping  hands  to  bo  lift 
up  togetlier  in  prayer.  General  sins  are 
strongest  to  bring  down  a  judgment ;  there- 
fore, general  humiliation  must  needs  be 
strongest  to  prevent  it.   I  proceed  to  the 

5th  Obs.  namely,  That  the  best  and  most 
effectual  way  to  avert  a  national  jud^fment,  is 
for  every  particular  man  to  inquire  mto,  and 
to  amend  his  own  personal,  particular  sins. 

I  shall  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by 
several  reasons. 

Isty  Because  particular  sins  oftentimes  fetch 
down  general,  universal  judgments.  Sin,  like 
a  leprosy,  though  it  begin  in  a  small  compass, 
yet  it  quickly,  in  the  effects  of  it,  overspreads 
the  whole.  It  may  first  appear  li  ke  that  cloud, 
no  bigger  than  a  man*s  hand,  (1  Kings,  xviii. 
44,)  but  it  presently  overclouds  aud  darkens 
the  heavens  over  us,  and  showers  down  tho 
heaviest  of  God's  judgments.  Adam's  sin 
was  but  the  sin  of  one  man,  and  yet  how 
large  and  extensive  were  the  dimensions  of 
the  curse  I  it  diffused  itself  to  all  his  posterity, 
and  that  in  all  places,  in  all  ages.  When 
David  numbered  the  people,  none  but  David 
finned ;  yet  all  Israel  felt  the  smart  of  the 
pnnishmenty  thousands  fell  under  the  pesti- 
lence :  the  penalty  of  this  sin  was  as  large  as 
his  dominions  ;  the  curse,  it  reached  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.  But  here  it  may  be  replied, 
these  indeed  were  public  persons,  aud  their 
oflfenoes  public^  and  therefore  the  punishment 
might  be  so  too.  But  then  what  shall  we 
think  of  Achan  ?  He  was  no  public  person, 
no  governor,  no  representative  of  a  people ; 
yet  we  see  his  one  particular  trespass,  in 
meddling  with  the  cursed  thing,  caused  tho 
whole  armies  of  Israel  to  fly  before  their 
enemies :  that  one  sin  chased  a  thousand,  and 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  (Joshua,  vii.)  And 
a^n,  did  not  the  sin  of  a  few  profane  Ben- 


jamites  scatter  and  almost  devour  a  whole 
tribe  %  (Judges,  xx.)  From  these  examples 
we  may  make  this  natural  conclusion  to 
ourselves,  that  what  God  did  then,  if  he  please, 
he  may  do  the  same  now. 

The  reasons  that  God  sometimes,  for  parti- 
cular sins,  inflicts  general  judgments,  may  be 
these :  — 

1st,  To  shew  us  the  provoking  nature  of 
sin  ;  and  that  we  live  upon  the  score  of  mercy, 
and  not  by  any  title  tnat  wo  claim  to  life 
from  our  own  righteousness  ;  it  is  a  mercy 
that  God  does  not  destroy  for  the  sins  of  other 
men.  Was  it  not  a  singular  mercy  to  Lot, 
that  he  was  delivered  from  the  common 
destruction,  though  he  never  shared  in  the 
common  sin  ?  The  righteousness  of  the  whole 
world,  since  the  fall,  is  not  able  to  save  one 
man  ;  but  the  sin  of  one  man,  if  God  should 
deal  according  to  the  rigour  of  his  justice,  was 
enough  to  destroy  a  whole  world. 

2dry,  God  deservedly  sometimes  sends  a 
general  judgment  for  a  particular  sin  ;  because, 
though  the  sin  is  particular,  in  respect  of  the 
subject  and  cause  of  it,  yet  it  may  oe  general, 
in  respect  of  its  contagion.  The  plague, 
though  but  in  one  man,  yet  it  is  able  to  derive 
a  general  infection  over  a  whole  city.  Thy 
sin,  though  the  commission  of  it  abides  upon 
thy  particular  person,  yet  thou  dost  not  know 
how  far  the  example  of  it  mav  spread.  David's 
murder  and  adultery,  as  to  the  personal  guilt 
of  it,  went  no  farther  than  himself ;  but  we 
know  the  scandal  of  it  was  very  infections ;  it 
caused  the  enemies  of  Grod  to  blaspheme : 
God  therefore  may  deservedly  avenge  parti- 
cular sins  with  general  judgments. 

2dly,  As  some  particular  sins  are  the  total 
caiise  of  a  general  judgment,  so  all  and  every 
particular  sin  shares  and  contributes  its  part 
m  the  bringing  down  of  a  judgment  upon  a 
nation,  though  it  be  not  always  the  only  cause 
of  that  judgment :  a  universal  sin  is  made 
up  of  many  particulars  :  if  there  were  no  per- 
sonal, there  could  be  no  national  sin.  We  may 
look  upon  our  own  particular  miscarriages  as 
small  things,  and  not  discernible  in  so  great  a 
crowd ;  we  may  think,  that  the  sins  of  one 
man  are  no  more  considerable,  in  respect  of 
the  sins  of  a  nation,  than  one  man  is  in  com- 
parison of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation  : 
yet  one  man's  sin,  though  in  itself  it  should 
be  weaker,  yet,  as  it  is  joined  with  the  sins  of 
a  multitude,  it  will  do  execution.  One  sol- 
dier, taken  by  himself,  is  of  no  considerable 
force ;  but  as  joined  to  the  body  of  an  army, 
he  will  conquer  and  trample  down  towns  and 
cities.  One  single  drop  of  water,  how  con- 
temptible is  it !  but  as  it  is  joined  to  the 
ocean,  so  it  is  terrible ;  it  drowns,  it  destroys. 
Wherefore  let  none  flatter  himself,  and  think 
that  his  sin  has  no  share  in  the  misery  of  the 
nation  ;  for  every  particular  man  may  think 
so,  as  well  as  one  :  and  if  it  should  be  true  of 
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every  one,  to  whose  sin  should  we  ascribe  the 
calamities  we  endure  ?  **  For  the  sin  of  the 
inhabitants  a  land  is  said  to  mourn  ;  a  fruit- 
ful land  to  be  made  barren,  for  the  wickedness 
of  those  that  dwell  therein."  And  who  knows 
but  mine  and  thy  sins  may  have  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  nation  with  this  distemper? 
How^  dost  thou  know,  but  thy  profaneness, 
thy  drunkenness,  may  cause  tno  land  to 
mourn  ?  thy  slighting  Uod's  ordinances,  and 
th^  causeless  absenting  thyself  from  his  wor- 
ship, may  cause  God  to  appear  against  the 
nation  in  anger?  When  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder is  fir^,  does  not  one  com,  as  much  as 
another,  contribute  to  the  blowing  up  of  the 
house  ?  Certainly,  if  the  nation  should  receive 
some  great  blessing  from  God,  upon  the  score 
of  desert,  would  not  everjr  particular  man  be 
apt  to  thrust  in,  and  ascribe  some  part  of  it  to 
the  merit  of  his  own  particular  rignteousness? 
How  much  more  should  we  take  shame  and 
confusion  to  ourselves,  and  mark  out  our  own 
personal  sins,  as  those  that  have  stuck  deep  in 
the  nation's  misery!  As  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  particular  soldier  in  the  army  to  fight 
in  the  day  of  battle,  so  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  every  particular  Christian  to  mourn  in  a 
day  of  humiliation. 

dd  Beason.  Because  God  takes  special  notice 
of  particular  sins  :  punishing  of  a  multitude 
does  not  make  God  overlook  particulars  ;  but 
he  takes  a  distinct  view  of  each  several  man's 
transgression ;  as  in  our  reading  over  a  volume, 
the  eye  takes  a  distinct  view  of  every  letter.  It 
is  our  prudence  to  take  notice  of  those  sins  that 
God  takes  notice  of ;  and  as  it  is  our  prudence 
to  take  notice  of  them,  so  it  is  our  greater 
prudence  to  lament  them.  Hence  we  have 
God  in  Scripture  so  often  singling  out  some 
sinners ;  in  particular,  Deut.  xxiz.  18,  God, 
speaking  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Israelites, 
says,  Take  heed,  lest  there  be  amonsst  tou 
a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  bitterness."*  One 
would  think  that  in  so  large  a  garden  one 
weed  might  escape  his  eye :  but  the  eye  of 
God,  like  the  sun,  as  it  enliehteus  the  whole 
world,  so  it  discovers  every  little  atom.  It  is 
said,  that  God  would  search  Jerusalem  with 
candles  so  exact  is  he  in  his  survey  of  each 
several  man's  condition.  In  P^alm  xiv.  2, 
"God  looketh  down  from  heaven,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  one  whose  heart  sought  the 
Lord :"  and  in  the  third  verse  he  brinn  a 
particular  report  of  their  wickedness ;  **  There 
IS  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  He 
speaks  as  if  ho  had  searched  and  considered 
tnem  one  by  one.  Now  the  consideration  of 
this,  that  God  takes  a  particular  notice  of  our 
personal  misdemeanours,  should  engage  us  to 
set  about  a  particular  amendment.  When 
workmen  know  their  master  will  come,  and 
take  a  particular  account  of  each  man's  several 
task,  this  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  make 
them  fearful  to  be  negligent,  and  incite  them 


to  be  accurate  in  their  performance  of  it. 
God  oftentimes,  in  a  general  judpnent,  has  a 
more  especial  design  upon  some  few  particular 
sinners ;  as  when  Joab  drew  up  a  party  of 
men  to  be  slain  by  the  Ammonites,  his  design 
was  only  directed  to  the  death  of  Uriah. 
God,  when  he  commissions  his  plagues  to  go 
over  a  nation,  he  gives  them  more  especial 
charge  to  visit  such  and  such  a  sinner.  God 
sends  a  war  and  the  sword  abroad  to  such 
nation  ;  but  be  sure,  says  he,  take  such  a  secure 
sinner,  such  a  covetous  person  in  your  way  ; 
let  his  goods  and  his  substance  be  rifled  and 
made  a  spoil :  I  have  observed,  that  his  heart 
has  been  estranged  from  me,  and  wholly  set 
upon  the  world.  He  bids  a  sickness  go  to 
such  a  people ;  but  be  sure,  says  he,  foreet 
not  to  take  off  such  a  backsliding,  incorrigible 
sinner :  he  cumbers  the  ground,  and  I  can 
bear  with  him  no  longer.  To  speak  according 
to  the  manner  of  men,  God  does  as  really 
mark  out  and  separate  some  sinners,  more 
especially,  to  a  general  destruction,  as  David 
gave  his  captain  a  more  especial  command  to 
preserve  Absalom.  This  is  a  third  reason, 
why  men  should  in  their  humiliations  descend 
to  a  particular  .removal  of  their  persoual  sins, 
because  God  accurately  considers  them. 

4th  Eeason.  No  humiliation  can  be  well 
and  sincere,  unless  it  be  personal  and  parti- 
cular. It  is  a  saying,  that  there  is  "  dolus  in 
universalibus,"  deceit  and  cozenage  in  uni- 
▼ersals.  In  general  acknowledgments,  a  man 
is  apt  to  put  a  fallacy  upon  his  soul,  and  to 
take  that  for  repentance  which  is  no  repent- 
ance. He  that  is  truly  humbled  and  repents, 
his  voice  must  be,  not,  "  We  have  sinned," 
but,  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord." 
Nathan,  wlien  he  would  force  home  a  sound, 
real  humiliation  upon  David,  he  makes  his 
case  particular,  **  Thou  art  the  man,"  (2  Sam. 
xii.  7.)  The  only  word  that  dropped  from 
Pharaoh,  that  seemed  to  have  something  in  it 
of  true  humiliation,  was  that  in  Exod.  ix.  27, 

In  this  I  have  sinned :  the  Lord  is  righteous, 
but  I  and  my  people  are  wicked."  Now  it  is 
clear,  that  this  is  the  only  true  way  of  humilia- 
tion ;  for  this  is  the  way  and  the  method  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  takes  in  humbling  the  soul ; 
it  makes  a  personal,  particular  application  of 
all  God's  curses  against  sinners  to  the  soul. 
The  word  in  general  says,  "  Cursed  be  he  that 
continues  not  in  all  these  things  that  are 
written  in  the  law,  to  observe  and  do  them." 
Here  the  Spirit  ^eomes  in,  and  with  much 
power  tells  a  soul,  **  Thou  art  the  man  ;"  thou 
art  he  that  has  broke  God's  commands,  violated 
his  laws,  trampled  upon  all  his  precepts,  and 
therefore  thou  art  he  that  liest  under  the  dint 
of  this  heavy  curse  :  God  means  thee ;  God 
speaks  to  thee  in  particular ;  therefore  take  it 
to  thyself,  and  be  humbled.  Now  the  reason 
that  a  man's  consideration  of  his  particular  sins 
is  the  means  to  produce  a  true  and  thorough 
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humiliation  is,  because  man  is  only  humbled 
for  those  things  in  which  he  is  concerned ;  and 
no  man  looks  upon  himself  as  concerned  in  a 
general  evil,  till  he  makes  it  particular  by  a 
personal  application.  When  we  hear  of  sickness 
abroad,  we  are  not  much  moved ;  but  when  we 
find  the  symptoms  of  it  upon  our  own  bodies, 
then  we  speak  more  feelingly  of  it,  and  use  the 
utmost  care  to  remove  iU  The  notions  we 
have  of  sin,  and  misery  that  follows  sin,  are 
but  common  and  superficial,  till  we  make 
them  particular  by  our  own  experience.  If 
we  would  kill  our  sins,  we  must  not  shoot  our 
sorrows  at  random,  at  sin  in  general,  but 
single  them  out,  and  take  a  distinct  aim  at 
every  sin  in  particular.  Although,  to  make 
the  work  of  humiliation  more  easy,  I  should 
advise  the  soul  to  this  way,  because  we  may 
master  and  conquer  these  sms  by  our  sorrows, 
that  we  take  severally  and  apart,  which  we 
could  not  so  well  deal  with  in  the  heap. 
Those  evils  most  affect  our  sorrows  that  most 
affect  our  apprehensions ;  but  sins,  as  they  are 
represented  to  us  in  particular,  chiefly  affect 
our  apprehensions:  generals  and  univorsals 
leave  a  confused,  imperfect  notion  in  the 
mind  ;  but  particulars  leave  a  more  clear  and 
evident  impression.  Thus  much  of  the  fourth 
reason  to  prove  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  the  best 
and  most  effectual  way  to  avert  a  general 
judgment,  for  every  particular  man  seriously 
to  inquire  into  and  amend  his  personal  parti- 
cular sins. 

6th  Observation  is.  That  upon  our  serious 
humiliation  for,  and  forsaking  of  our  sins, 
there  is  sufiicient  argument  in  God's  mercy  to 
hope  for  a  removal  of  the  severest  judgment. 

Now  the  truth  of  this  will  appear  from  these 
three  things : 

1st,  Because  God  has  promised,  upon  true 
humiliation,  to  remove  his  judgments. 

2dly,  Because  he  has  often  actually  removed 
them  upon  such  humiliation. 

ddly.  Because,  when  we  are  brought  to  be 
thus  humbled,  God  has  attained  the  end  of 
hia  judgments. 

1st,  There  is  argument  for  this  hope,  because 
God  has  promised  it.  Mercy,  it  is  the  only 
refuge  of  a  lost  creature,  the  only  prop  of  a 
decaying  confidence,  it  is  God's  endearing 
attribute.  But  since  we  have  sinned,  God's 
justice  keeps  us  from  relying  upon  his  mercy, 
till  his  promise  gives  us  leave ;  this  is  that 
alone  that  opens  a  door  of  mercy  to  a  forlorn 
soul,  and  makes  that  confidence  become  duty 
which  would  otherwise  be  presumption.  In 
the  26th  of  Leviticus,  the  Spirit  of  God  reckons 
vp  many  sad  and  dismal  curses  which  should 
befall  the  children  of  Israel,  if  they  did  apos- 
tatize from  God,  and  break  his  commands. 
Yet  in  the  41st  and  42d  verses,  he  promises 
them  an  after-return  of  mercy  upon  their 
humiliation.  So  merciful  is  God,  that  he 
doteth  his  threateninga  with  prescriptions 


how  to  avoid  them  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
judgment  shews  the  way  how  to  regain  mercy. 
W  hat  God  promised  to  Israel  he  does  as  truly 

Eromise  to  us ;  for  his  mercv,  that  caused 
im  to  make  this  promise,  is  the  same  yester- 
day and  to-day.  And  as  the  apostle  observes, 
no  promise  is  of  private  interpretation.  In 
the  foremcntioned  Jer.  xxxvi.  3,  ''It  may 
be,"  says  Grod,  '*  that  the  house  of  Judah  will 
hear  all  the  evil  that  I  purpose  to  do  unto 
them  ;  that  they  may  return  every  man  from 
hb  evil  wa;^  ;  that  I  may  forgive  their  iniquity 
and  their  sin."  Where  God  forgives  the  sin, 
he  always  removes  the  judgment.  Why  do 
we  not  then  engage  our  utmost  in  these  duties  % 
Is  not  Grod's  promise  true,  that  we  should  not 
believe  \i%  And  if  it  be  true,  and  we  do 
believe  it,  is  it  not  worthy  our  closing  with  it, 
by  fulfilling  its  conditions?  We  have  cause 
enough  to  oelieve,  that  Grod  is  much  more 
willing  to  remove  than  to  bring  judgments 
upon  men.  It  is  reason  enough  tlwt  we  should 
humble  ourselves  under  God's  judgment, 
though  ho  had  made  no  such  promise  of 
mercy  ;  even  for  this  cause,  that  hy  our 
humiliations  we  might  prevail  with  him  to 
make  us  such  a  promise.  But  how  much 
readier  should  we  be  in  this  duty,  now  the 
promise  is  prepared  and  presented  to  our 
hands !  Surely  if  our  miseries  abide  upon  us, 
it  is  not  because  God  is  wanting  to  us,  but  we 
are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

2dly,  There  is  argument  for  hope,  because 
God  has  often  removed  judgments  upon  a 
sincere  humiliation.  And  if  we  cannot  com- 
mand our  faith  to  believe  what  Grod  has 

E remised  to  do,  yet  let  us  believe  what  God 
as  done  already.  Every  instance  in  this 
nature,  it  is  an  overplus  of  evidence  to  over- 
rule us  into  this  persuasion.  A  promise  with 
an  instance,  it  is  like  an  excellent  medicine 
with  a  probatum  egt^  ratified  by  experience. 
The  first  instance  of  those  that  have  tasted 
mercy  after  humiliation  is  that  in  the  text, 
the  10th  verse,  **  And  God  saw  their  works, 
that  they  turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and 
God  repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that 
he  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did  it  not." 
God  will  let  men  see  that  he  can  more  easily 
repent  of  hb  anger  than  they  of  their  sins. 
The  second  instance  b  that  of  Manasses ;  a 
prodigy  of  sin,  one  as  it  were  raised  up  on 
purpose,  in  whom  it  might  appear  how  far 
wickedness  mi^ht  proceed ;  yet  we  know 
upon  his  humiliation,  God  turned  his  capti- 
vity, and  set  hiim  loose  from  hb  chains,  and 
from  a  prison,  (a  thing  seldom  known  in  any 
age ;)  he  returned  him  to  a  kingdom,  2  Chrou. 
xxxiii.  12, 13.  Now  is  there  any  man  that 
can  rationally  doubtof  the  strength  of  humilia- 
tion, after  it  has  restored  a  Manassei? 

3dly,  The  third  instance  is  that  of  Ahab, 
one  almost  as  deep  in  sin  as  lianasses ;  one 
that  sold  himself  to  do  wickedly  ;  a  king  of 
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Israel,  yet  a  slave  to  sin  ;  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  his  inuocent  neighbour ;  yet  when 
the  curse  of  God  met  him,  and  shook  him  into 
a  humiliation,  (1  Kings  xxi.  29,)  God's  anger 
thereupon  leaves  him  for  a  while,  and  though 
his  justice  could  not  let  him  take  away  the 
punishment,  yet  his  mercy  caused  him  to  defer 
It.  God's  fury  in  this  case  (if  I  may  so  express 
it)somcthingresembling  an  ague;  it  shook  him 
for  a  while,  and  then  it  left  him.  All  divines 
do  agree,  that  Ahab's  humiliation  was  not 
sincere,  but  only  hypocritical.  Now  if  God 
were  so  merciful  as  to  reward  the  bare  outside 
of  a  humble  repentance  with  such  an  abate- 
ment of  a  judgment,  will  he  not  answer  and 
reward  thy  hearty,  sincere  humiliation  with 
an  entire  removal  of  it?  In  Psalm  cvii.  17, 
18, 19,  Fools  because  of  their  transgression, 
and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted  ; 
their  soul  abhorreth  all  manner  of  meat,  and 
they  draw  near  unto  the  gates  of  death. 
Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  troubles, 
he  saveth  them  out  of  their  distresses."  Here 
we  have  another  kind  of  insincere  repentance, 
seconded  with  an  undeserved  reward.  And 
can  God  so  love  the  very  picture  of  humilia- 
tion, and  not  love  and  embrace  that  much 
morel  Can  the  bare  shew  of  repentance 
delay  God's  stroke,  and  shall  not  the  reality 
and  truth  of  it  avert  it  t  Certainly  this  is  the 
only  reason  that  God  shews  himself  so  favour- 
able to  hypocrites*  bare  pretences,  that  he  may 
encourage  our  real  endeavours. 

ddly,  There  is  argument  to  hope  for  the 
removal  of  a  judgment  upon  true  humiliation, 
because*  in  this  God  attains  the  end  of  his 
judgments.  No  need  of  farther  purging  when 
the  humour  is  carried  off.  Grod*s  actions 
extend  no  farther  than  his  designs.  Grod  does 
not  punish  that  he  may  punish,  but  that  he 
may  humble ;  wherefore,  when  humility  is 
produced,  his  punishments  proceed  no  farther. 
God  is  of  too  great  mercy  to  triumph  over  a 
prostrate  soul.  There  is  a  resurrection  from 
misery  as  well  as  from  the  grave.  It  is  true, 
God  is  said  to  kill,"  (1  Sam.  ii.  6,)  but  in  the 
next  words  it  is  added,  that  he  makes  alive." 
God  does  not  punish  as  that  he  may  thence 
receive  satisfaction  for  our  sins  ;  for  then,  as 
our  sin  is  infinite,  so  our  punishments  would 
be  endless.  All  satisfaction  is  laid  up  in 
Christ,  and  when  we  are  thoroughly  humble 
for  sin,  that  satisfaction  is  then  actually  made 
ours.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  God's  judg- 
ments vanish  before  that  satisfaction ;  if  it 
removes  a  temporal  judgment,  that  rescues 
from  an  eternal.  This  is  certain,  and  worth 
our  observation,  that  God  never  sends  a  judg- 
ment upon  any  of  his  children,  but  it  is  for 
one  of  these  two  ends,  either  to  prevent  or 
remove  sin.  0,  says  God,  here  is  a  poor  soul 
that  is  hugging  and  embracing  its  sin,  nleasinff 
itself  in  its  own  ruin  ;  unless  sin  be  imbittered 
to  it  by  some  severe  affliction,  it  will  never 


leave  it,  but  perish  in  it.  Here  is  another 
ready  to  sin,  in  a  posture  to  close  with  any 
temptation,  going  on  in  the  ready  road  to 
death.  0,  says  God,  here  is  another  poor 
creature,  that  if  some  sharp  judgment  does 
not  meet  and  stop  it,  it  is  posting  on  with  a 
full  career  to  its  own  perdition.  Now  God 
does  effect  both  these  works,  to  wit,  the  re- 
moval and  the  prevention  of  sin,  by  the 
instrumental  help  of  a  thorough  humiliation. 
Consider  therefore  with  thyself,  thou  that 
hast  lain  a  long  time  under  any  cross  or  afflic- 
tion from  God,  has  thy  affliction  humbled 
thee  ?  has  it  weakened  thy  sin,  strengthened 
thy  hands  to  duty  ?  If  it  has  not,  thoa  hast 
cause  to  fear  that  God  will  either  continue 
that  judgment  that  now  presses  thee,  or  bring 
a  greater  and  a  sorer  evil  upon  thee.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  thy  affliction  has  wrought 
kindly,  if  it  had  cleansed  off  the  filth  and 
corruption  of  thy  heart,  if  it  had  brought  thee 
to  disesteem  the  world,  and  value  Christ,  to 
look  upon  sin  as  a  greater  evil  than  death, 
believe  it,  God  has  done  his  work  upon  thee^ 
and  he  will  quickly  remove  either  the  judg- 
ment itself,  or  the  venom  and  sting  of  it. 
Now  the  showers  of  repentance  are  fallen,  th« 
clouds  of  God's  wrath  are  vanishing :  and  he 
is  coming  forth  to  meet  thee  as  a  poor  return- 
ing prodigal.  He  looks  upon  thee  as  he  did 
once  upon  Ephraim,  (Jer.  xxxi.  18,  19,  20,) 
*'I  have  surely  heard  Enhraim  bemoaning 
himself,  &c,  therefore  my  dowcIs  are  troubleil 
for  him  :  I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him, 
saith  the  Lord."  If  thou  hast  an  heart  to 
mourn  over  thy  sin,  God  has  bowels  of  com- 
passion to  yearn  and  relent  over  thee.  If  thou 
canst  ill  sincerity  say,  I  will  sin  no  more,  God 
is  as  ready  to  say,  that  he  will  afflict  no  more. 
Believe  it,  if  thou  hast  a  purpose  to  return  to 
God,  God  has  mercy  to  return  to  thee. 

To  which  God,  therefore,  be  rendereil  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XLII. 

**  BleiMd  nxt  tbt  poor  In  ipirtt.  for  tbein  b  Uie  kingdom  ot 
hMvon.**  —  Uatt.  t.  S. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  paradox  in  the  general 
judgment  and  opinion  of  the  world,  that  any 
poverty,  of  what  sort  soever,  should  be  desir- 
able :  forasmuch  as  every  one  desires  to  enjoy 
the  good  thinffs  of  the  world,  and  thereb]^*  to 
enjoy  himself;  to  the  attainment  of  which, 
riches  are  the  most  acknowledged  means. 
And  if  these  are  the  prime  instrument  of 
enjoyment,  poverty  surely  must  be  the  main 
opposite  to  it.   But  the  gospel,  we  confess,  if> 
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a  system  of  paradoxes  and  absurdities  to  the 
maxims  of  the  world  ;  the  grand  rule  which 
the  generality  of  mankind  both  live  and  judge 
by,  being  to  follow  the  full  bent  of  their 
sensuality.  And  therefore  our  Saviour  begins 
this  his  notable  and  ^eat  sermon  in  the 
mount,  with  seven  or  eight  such  propositions, 
as  directly  oppose  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  carnal  world  : 
and  these  he  ushers  in  with  the  commenda- 
tion of  that  so  much  abhorred  thing  called 
"  poverty."  And  that  also  such  a  poverty,  as 
rests  not  only  in  the  surface  of  the  body, 
dothing  that  with  rags,  or  (which  is  worse) 
with  nothing ;  but  such  an  one  as  enters  into 
the  very  soul,  and  strips  the  spirit,  leaving 
that  naked,  destitute,  and  forlorn. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  two  things  con- 
siderable : 

1st,  A  quality  or  disposition  recommended 
by  our  Saviour,  which  is  **  poverty  of  spirit." 

2d]y,  The  ground  and  argument  upon 
which  it  Is  recommended,  namely,  that  it 
entitles  him  who  has  it  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.** 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  the  thing  re- 
commended by  our  Saviour,  namely,  "poverty 
in  spirit.'*   In  the  treating  of  which,  1  shall, 

I.  Declare  the  nature  of  this  "  poverty  of 
spirit and, 

II.  Shew  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained. 

As  for  the  nature  of  it,  I  shall  give  an  account 
of  this, 

Negatively,  by  shewing  what  it  is  not. 
2.)  Positively,  hy  shewing  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  does  consist. 

First  of  all  then,  that  excellent  thing  here 
recommended  by  our  Saviour,  is  not, 

1.  A  mere  outward  indigence,  and  want  of 
all  the  accommodations  of  common  life.  For 
certain  it  is,  all  want,  considered  merely  in 
itself,  and  not  as  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  some  farther  use,  is  a  curse,  and  con- 
sequently can  of  itself  make  no  man  blessed  ; 
MB  the  poor,  here  spoken  of,  are  pronounced 
to  be.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  ma^  be  poor, 
in  point  of  wealth,  but  yet  abound  in  sin  and 
Tioe ;  and  experience  shews,  that  there  is  not 
a  more  unsanctified,  wretched,  and  profane 
sort  of  men  under  heaven,  than  beggars  com- 
monly are ;  whose  manners  entitle  them  to  a 
len  portion  of  happiness  in  the  other  world, 
than  they  can  have  in  this.  Many  beg  of  us 
for  Christ's  sake,  whom  Christ  will  never  own ; 
MB  being  the  very  shame  and  spots  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  persons  void  of  all  sense  of  virtue, 
all  oonscienoe  of  duty,  either  to  God  or  man  ; 
swearers,  railers,  idle,  useless  drones,  and  in- 
tolerable burdens  to  society.  Nar,  and  we  shall 
sometimes  find  poverty  in  coniunction  with 
inch  vices  as  seem  to  be  directly  crossed  and 
took  away  by  poverty.  For  how  poor  are 
some^and  yet  how  insolent !  what  pride  lurks 
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under  their  rags,  like  a  snake  under  the  leaves! 
Yea,  and  how  luxurious  are  many !  for  there 
is  scarce  any  man  in  the  world,  be  he  never  ! 
so  poor,  but  some  time  or  other  chances  upon  i 
opportunities  of  luxury :  so  that  those  com-  j 
mon  expressions,  "  as  proud  as  a  be^igar,"  and  >' 
**  as  drunk  as  a  beggar,"  are  so  far  from  being  | 
either  false  or  improper,  that  they  are  the 
most  full  and  significant  descriptions  of  a 
person  possessed  with  these  vices,  to  the 
utmost  height  of  them,  that  can  be  found  out. 
Many  there  are  who  embrace  dunffhills,  the  * 
filth  and  ofTensiveness  of  whose  lives  does  | 
exceed  them ;  and  who  are  sordidly  and  ! 
nastily  habited,  whose  clothes  are  but  an  | 
emblem  of  their  hearts,  and  a  lively  picture  of  i 
their  manners.  ! 

Poverty  is  not  always  the  lot  of  the  right  | 
ecus,  and  the  true  servants  of  God,  who  make 
a  conscience  of  their  ways ;  but  sometimes,  ! 
by  the  just  disposal  of  Providence,  comes  to  be 
the  inheritance  also  of  the  wicked^  the  uncon- 
scionable, and  such  as  would  be  nch,  if  they 
could,  upon  any  terms  whatsoever :  but  the 
curse  of  God  has  been  too  hard  for  them,  and 
put  them  behindhand  in  spite  of  all  their 
^ins  ;  so  that  whatsoever  they  have  got,  has 
insensibly  melted,  and  mouldered  to  nothing. 
Their  riches  have  never  stayed  with  them,  but 
"  made  themselves  wings,  and  flown  away  ;** 
and  thereby  taught  the  world,  that  to  get  and 
to  thrive  are  not  always  the  same  thing. 

^  Besides,  that  poverty  very  frequently  is  the 
direct  effect  and  consequent  of  sm  and  vice. 
The  drunkard  drinks  off  his  estate,  like  his 
cups,  to  the  very  bottom,  and  leaves  nothing 
behind.    The  vain -glorious  man  wears  his  | 
fortunes  upon  his  back,  till  at  length  he  has  ' 
worn  them  out.   The  contentious  man  fol- 
lows the  law  against  his  neighbour,  for  the  ; 
Ratification  of  his  revengeful  humour,  so  ; 
long,  that  in  the  end  the  very  obtaining  of 
the  cause  does  not  defray  the  charges,  or  re- 
move the  poverty  contracted  by  its  prosecu- 
tion. 

But  now,  certainly,  such  a  poverty  can  be 
no  more  recommended  by  our  Saviour  than  : 
the  sinful  causes  of  it.   For  Christ  commands  | 
no  man  to  be  luxurious,  ambitious,  or  re-  i 
vengeful,  in  order  to  his  making  of  himself  j 

Eoor.  He  who  is  the  one  will  undoubtedly 
e  the  other.  But  the  interest  of  relinon  and 
virtue  is  not  concerned,  that  a  man  should  bo 
either. 

In  a  word,  poverty  is  usually  the  efiect  of 
sin,  but  always  a  temptation  to  it.  For  it 
provokes  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  to  discon- 
tents murmurings,  and  repinings^  to  sinister 
and  liase  courses  for  his  relief,  unless  there 
be  a  predominant  principle  of  grace,  to  com- 
pose and  quiet  the  dissatisfiustions  of  nature. 
This  therefore  cannot  be  the  thing  to  which 
Christ  pronounces  a  blessing.  For  whatsoever 
renders  a  man  blest,  may  be  the  proper  object 
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of  his  prayers  :  but  Done  surely  ought  to  pray 
for  a  temptation,  or  to  petition  Heaven  for  a 
great  calamity.  But, 

2.  The  **  poverty  of  spirit"  here  spoken  of 
is  not  a  sneaking  fearrulness  and  want  of 
courage  :  for  there  is  nothing  base  in  nature 
that  can  be  noble  in  religion.  Cowardice  is 
neither  acceptable  to  God  nor  man  ;  it  neither 
promotes  the  honour  of  one,  nor  the  good 
of  the  other  ;  it  being  indeed  the  portal  and 
broad  gate  through  which  most  of  the  un- 
worthy and  vile  practices  that  are  seen  in  the 
world  enter  upon,  and  rifle  the  consciences  of 
men.  So  that  in  the  Revelation,  ch.  xxi.  8, 
Saint  John,  reckoning  what  kind  of  per- 
sons shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  that  burns 
with  fire  and  brimstone,  amonsst  murderers, 
whoremongers,  sorcerers,  and  icfolaters,"  ranks 
"  the  fearful."  And  why?  Because  fearful- 
ness  betrays  a  man  almost  to  all  other  sins. 
So  that  the  fearful  person  is  incapable  of 
I  making  ^d  any  relation  of  common  life, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  a  subject,  a  friend, 
or  a  servant ;  for  a  man's  fear  will  make  him 
speak,  swear,  or  do  any  thing,  to  rescue  him- 
self from  an  impendent  danger. 

And  if  this  had  been  the  proper  virtue  and 
qualification  of  a  Christian,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  such  thine  in  the  world  as 
martyrdom  ;  as  owning  of  Christ  in  the  face 
of  tyranny  and  torment,  and  holding  fast  the 
Christian  faith  upon  the  rack  and  in  the 
flames.   And  therefore  it  is  the  righteous 
;  man  only,"  who,  Solomon  tells  us,  **  is  as  bold 
as  a  lion     and  who  carries  in  his  breast  a 
heart  too  big    to  fear  those  who  can  only  kill 
I  the  body."   In  many  passages  and  circum- 
I  stances  of  life,  it  requires  no  ordinary  pitch  of 
courage  for  a  man  to  dare  to  be  good  :  and  he 
.  must  be  a  valiant  as  well  as  a  conscientious 
'  man,  who  can  and  will  choose  duty,  when  it 
is  beset  with  the  greatest  danger,  and  can  defy 
the  powers  of  darkness,"  as  well  as  abhor 
*•  the  works  of  it." 

Wherefore,  since  the  poorness  in  spirit" 
here  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  is  neither  to  be 
understood  of  meanness  or  timorousness  of 
spirit ;  it  is  much  that  some  should  make  the 
biulges  and  characters  of  such  a  pitiful  temper 
the  proper  indications  of  piety,  and  the  marks 
of  a  more  improved  Christianity.  For  do  not 
many,  by  a  sneaking  look  and  a  whining 
voice,  afiect  the  reputation  of  pious  and  de- 
vout persons?  Do  not  many  behave  them- 
selves so,  as  if  there  were  no  goins  to  heaven 
but  by  creeping,  no  pasiftng  tnrough  the 
strait  gate**  but  upon  all  four?  But  such 
persons  understand  not  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  if  they  think  that  such 
i|;nobIe  qualities  can  be  any  parts  of  it. 
Christianity  is  a  superstructure  upon,  and  an 
addition  to  the  excellencies  of  nature :  and 
therefore,  if  a  pusillanimous  spirit  debases 
and  degrades  a  man,  considered  out  as  a  man. 


it  can  neither  adorn  or  improve  him  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Christian. 

Havinff  thus,  by  a  negative  consideration, 
shewn  what  this  "  poverty  of  spirit"  is  not,  I 
come  now,  in  the  next  place^  to  shew  posi- 
tively what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  does  consist. 
In  order  to  which,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
poverty  or  want,  is  properly  a  privation  of 
fulness,  or  abundance,  and  consequently  op- 
posed to  it.  Now.  a  man  may  be  said  to  be 
spiritudly  full,  when  he  abounds  in  a  confi- 
dent opinion,  both  of  his  own  righteousness, 
and  his  happiness  thereupon :  and  therefore 
"  poverty  of  spirit,"  which  is  its  direct  oppo- 
site, may  be  said  properly  to  consist  in  these 
two  things : 

1.  An  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  spiri- 
tual wants  and  defects  ;  and, 

2.  A  sense  of  our  wretched  and  forlorn  con- 
dition by  reason  of  those  wants. 

1.  And  first,  it  consists  in  an  inward  sense 
of  that  deplorable  want  of  holiness,  which  we 
are  in  by  nature.  We  are  bom  into  the  world 
destitute,  and  surrounded  with  innumerable 
infirmities  ;  and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  apostle, 
in  the  Revelation,  chap.  iii.  17,  "  poor,  mis- 
erable, blind,  and  naked."  All  the  powers 
of  our  souls  are  crippled  and  disordered, 
and  rendered  strangely  impotent  to  the 
prosecution  of  ^ood.  Our  judgments  are 
perverted,  our  wills  depraved,  and  our  aflfec- 
tions  misinclined,  and  set  upon  vile  and  un- 
worthy objects.  This  is  the  portion  and 
inheritance  which  we  derive  from  our  first 
parents :  these  are  the  weaknesses  and  evils 
we  labour  under  :  and  the  first  step  to  a  de- 
liverance from  them,  is  to  be  sensible  of  them  ; 
for  we  shall  never  attempt  to  be  what  we  are 
not,  till  we  come  to  dislike  what  we  are. 

Self-opinion  and  self-love  are  the  great 
stronff  holds  which  the  gospel  sets  itself  to 
beat  down  ;  for  by  nature  we  are  as  prone  to 
overvalue  as  to  over-love  ourselves ;  but  in 
both  of  them  there  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  ful- 
ness and  repletion,  which  must  be  removed 
and  carried  ofi^,  before  the  gospel  can  have  its 
effect  upon  us.  For  Christ  comes  with  a  de- 
sign to  infuse  his  gifts  and  graces  into  the 
soul ;  but  there  is  no  pouring  of  any  thing 
into  a  vessel  which  is  fuU  already.  And  there- 
fore a  man  must  be  emptied  of  all  his  vain 
and  fond  conceptions  and  principles,  and,  in 
a  word,  of  himself  too,  before  he  can  be  pre- 
pared and  qualified  for  the  infusions  of  the 
Spirit. 

He  who  thinks  himself  holy  and  righteous 
enough,  is  a  most  unfit  subject  for  the  zospel 
to  work  upon  :  indeed  he  is  scarce  fit  for  re- 
pentance ;  for  Christ  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,"  that  is,  those  who  thought  them- 
selves so,  "but  sinners  to  repentance ;" sinners, 
who  in  their  consciences  stood  convict  of  their 
sinful  estate,  who  beheld  the  plague  of  their 
own  hearts^"  the  tores  and  leprosy  of  tlieir 
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souls ;  these  were  the  men  who  stood  in  the 
next  disposition  for  the  reception  of  mercy, 
for  the  alms  of  heaven,  and  the  compassions 
of  a  Saviour  :  for  these  are  such  as  Christ  pro- 
perly calls  the  heavy  laden,"  and  upon  that 
account  invites  to  himself.  As  for  the  Phari- 
sees, and  the  opinionators  of  their  own  holi- 
ness, the  spiritually  proud,  confident,  and 
disdainful,  they  were  men  of  another  dis- 
pensation ;  the  gospel  knows  them  not,  nor 
justifies  any  such  ;  it  finds  them  standing 
upon  their  own  bottom,  and  so  also  leaves 
them  to  fall. 

The  soul,  upon  which  the  spirit  of  regene- 
ration has  truly  passed,  is  utterly  of  another 
temper  ;  it  is  still  apt  to  bemoan,  and  to  con- 
demn itself ;  it  sees  its  own  scars  and  defor- 
mities, and  upon  the  sight  of  them  falls  down, 
and  wallows  in  the  dust  before  the  pure  eyes 
of  God.  The  true  Christian  temper  shews 
not  itself  upon  the  mountains  of  pride  and 
self-opinion,  but  dwells  low  in  the  valle^rs  of 
humility,  self-denial,  and  spiritual  dejection. 

And  as  it  behaves  itself  thus  towards  God, 
so  it  demeans  itself  with  a  proportionable  con- 
descension to  men  too.  He  who  has  this 
evangelical  poorness  of  spirit,  is  still  apt  to 
think  others  better  and  holier  than  himself ; 
for  his  conscience  teaches  him  to  think  the 
worst  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  charity 
prompts  him  to  judge  the  best  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Upon  a  due  consideration  of  which,  I  have 
often  wondered,  and  indeed  think  it  a  just 
matter  of  wonder,  how  some  persons  are  able 
to  reconcile  their  high  and  loud  pretences  of 
piety,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  purity,  with 
that  insolence  and  spiritual  pride,  which 
breaks  forth  in  every  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion. For  how  do  some,  as  it  were,  monopo- 
lize the  covenant  of  grace  wholly  to  them- 
{*elves,  calling  themselves  the  only  people  of 
God,  the  saints,  the  godly  ;  looking  upon  all 
round  about  them  as  heathens  and  reprobates ; 
and  upon  that  account  separating  themselves 
into  little  companies  and  congregations,  as 
not  being  willing  to  join  (forsooth)  in  a  less 
refined  way  of  God's  worship.  Which  per- 
sons, though  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
find  friends  to  countenance  them  upon  a  sup- 
posed political  account,  such  as  call  compliance 
prudence,  and  cowardice  moderation  ;  ^et 
upon  what  grounds  of  true  piety  and  religion 
can  these  pharisaical  separatists  acquit  them- 
selves? lam  sure  not  upon  this,  which  re- 
commends poorness  in  spirit ;  for  did  ever  any 
one  yet,  endued  with  this  excellent  grace,  say 
to  his  brother,  Stand  ofi^,  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou  V  or  bid  defiance  to  a  whole  church, 
and  spit  in  the  face  of  all  church-governors, 
as  every  conventicler  certainly  does,  upon  a 
supposal  of  his  own  transcendent  purity  and 
pmeetion  ;  which  neither  upjon  clear  evi- 
denee  of  Scripture,  the  practice  of  former 


ages,  nor  the  judgment  of  many  thousands 
more  knowing  than  himself,  (as  they  may 
very  easily  be,}  he  is  at  all  able  to  make  out 
or  demonstrate?  Such  persons  may  flatter 
themselves  as  they  please;  but  the  gospel 
must  alter  its  voice,  and  say.  Blessed  are  the 
proud  in  spirit,  the  censorious,  the  insolent, 
and  self-opinioned,  before  they  can  either 
have  any  solid  ground  of  comfort,  or  real  title 
to  a  blessing. 

Where  true  poverty  of  spirit  dwells,  a  man 
thinks  of  nothing  less  than  his  own  perfection, 
which  he  utterly  disowns.  There  is  no  beggar, 
and  forlorn  distressed  person,  that  more 
keenly  feels  the  afflicting  hardships  of  hunger, 
cold,  and  nakedness,  than  such  an  one  feels  and 
groans  under  his  spiritual  wants  :  he  laments 
the  hardness  of  his  heart,  his  want  of  life  ano 
activity  in  the  performance  of  duty ;  he  com- 

Elains  of  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  the  insta- 
ility  of  his  hope,  the  dispersion  and  wander- 
ings of  his  affMstions ;  he  cannot  pray  with 
that  fervour,  hear  with  that  attention,  and 
practise  with  that  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
which,  he  is  sensible,  becomes  the  excellent 
and  exact  measures  of  Christianity. 

These  blots  and  flaws  in  his  Christian  course 
his  eye  is  constantly  upon  :  and  as  they  are  the 
objects  of  his  thoughts,  so  they  are  the  conti- 
nual matter  of  his  sorrow.  Let  this  therefore 
be  the  first  thing,  in  which  consists  this  poor- 
ness in  spirit  here  recommended  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  text ;  namely,  a  sense  of  that 
deplorable  want  of  holiness,  which  we  are  in 
by  nature. 

2.  The  second  thing  in  which  it  consists,  is 
a  sense  of  our  wretched  and  miserable  condi- 
tion bv  reason  of  such  want ;  the  wretched- 
ness of  which  appears  from  these  two  conside- 
rations :  — 

(1.)  That  we  are  utterly  unable,  by  any 
natural  strength  of  our  own,  to  recover  and 
bring  ourselves  out  of  this  condition. 

(2.)  That  during  our  continuance  under  it, 
we  are  exposed  and  stand  obnoxious  to  all  the 
curses  of  tne  law. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  this  evangelical  poverty 
of  spirit  makes  a  man  sensible  in  how  wretched 
a  condition  he  is,  by  reason  of  his  own  utter 
inability  to  redeem  himself  from  it.  He  finds 
his  understanding  much  darkened,  so  that  he 
cannot  perceive  and  judge  of  the  things  of 
God  ;  and  his  will  full  of  weakness  and  im- 
potence, as  to  its  choosing  of  them :  it  sees 
**no  beautV*  in  holiness,  "why  it  should 
desire  it but  the  stream  of  all  its  appetites 
and  inclinations  wholly  runs  out  after  other 
things,  things  evil  and  pernicious,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  direct  ruin  of  him  that  does  embrace 
them.  All  this  does  a  person  so  qualified  find 
and  feel  in  himself;  but,  for  all  this,  is  still 
unable  to  enlighten  his  own  understanding, 
to  sanctify  his  will,  or  correct  his  inclinations  : 
but,  like  a  man  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
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thrown  into  a  quagmire,  there  is  he  like  to 
lie  and  sink,  for  any  succour  that  he  can  give 
himself,  unless  such  as  pass  by  have  compas- 
sion on  him,  and  relieve  him. 

And  therefore,  as  the  assertion  of  Pelagius, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  its  full  power 
to  choose  things  spiritually^  good,  even  since 
the  fall,  is  indeed  a  great  piece  of  nonsense  in 
itself :  so  those  that  maintain  and  insist  upon 
it,  sufficiently  declare  themselves  to  have  little 
or  no  experience  of  their  own  hearts  :  nor  can 
all  the  rnetoric  of  men  and  angels  persuade  a 
person  truly  poor  in  spirit,  ana  fuliy  studied 
m  his  own  spiritual  wants  and  defects,  that 
he  is  able  to  renent  when  he  pleases,  to  be- 
lieve when  he  pleases,  and  to  perform  all  the 
divine  commands.  For  he  looks  upon  it 
as  a  contradiction,  and  a  defiance  to  his  expe- 
rience, which  he  will  believe  and  subscribe 
to,  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  as  he  has  good 
I  reason. 

{     And  therefore,  in  his  use  of  all  the  outward 
'  meaus  of  ^[race,  he  depends  upon  them  no 
more  than  if  he  used  them  not ;  but  upon  the 
,  Spirit  of  God  only  working  in  them  :  for  he 
knows  it  is  he  alone  that  can  change  his  heart ; 
!  and  that  must  be  changed,  or  a  man  cannot 
I  be  saved.   It  is  in  his  power  iudee<l  to  hear 
'  and  read  the  word,  and  to  say  his  prayers, 
but  this  will  not  do  his  work ;  and  for  this 
cause  it  is,  that  God  often  suffers  a  man  to 
wait  upon  him  for  many  yeara  in  the  use  of 
these  duties,  and  yet  gives  him  not  his  desired 
success,  in  the  change  of  his  heart,  and  the 
conquest  of  his  corruptions,  merely  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  emptiness  and  iuefficacy  of 
all  means  considered  in  themselves ;  and  to 
shew  him,  that  when  these  great  things  come 
I  to  be  wrought  for  him,  it  is  the  sole  grace  of 
God  to  which  he  is  a  debtor  for  all. 

It  would  be  long  enough  before  we  should 
hear  a  person,  endued  with  this  evangelical 
quality,  to  talk  of  his  merits  and  his  superero- 
gations, of  his  fulfilling  and  even  outdoinff 
;  the  law  ;  for  these  are  whimsies,  framed  and 
minuted  in  the  heads  of  those,  whose  hearts 
never  served  them  to  be  experimentally  pious. 
That  poverty  of  spirit  that  has  a  claim  to  the 
kingdom  oi  heaven,  neither  discourses  nor 
thinks  after  this  manner ;  but  vents  itself  in 
that  doleful,  passionate  exclamation  of  Saint 
Paul,  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body 
of  death?'*  It  convinces  a  man  that  he  **ia 
carnal  and  sold  under  sin,*'  and  sold  to  a  more 
than  Egyptian  bondage,  to  the  yoke  of  Satan, 
and  the  tyranny  of  his  own  base,  domineering 
affections. 

But  surely  none  is  ever  heard  to  ery  out 
with  so  much  vehemence,  Who  shall  deliver 
me  ?"  who  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  deliver 
himself.  None  calls  in  for  auxiliaries  from 
abroad,  who  finds  a  suffieieney  of  strength  to 
j  secure  him  at  home.  Let  this  therefore  be 
one  part  of  the  misery  of  that  wretched  oon* 


dition  that  this  poorness  in  spirit  makes  a  man 
sensible  of,  namely,  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
by  any  strength  of  his  own  to  get  out  of  this 
condition. 

2.  The  other  part  of  its  misery,  which  this 
evangelical  poorness  makes  a  man  also  sen- 
sible of,  is,  tnat  during  his  continuance  under 
this  woful  condition,  he  stands  liable  and  ob- 
noxious to  all  the  curses  of  the  law.  A  sad 
consideration  certainly,  that  a  man  should  be 
in  a  condition,  from  which  he  is  not  able  to 
rid  himself,  and  in  which,  if  he  remains,  he 
is  infallibly  ruined.  Yet  this  is  the  state  of 
every  man  by  nature.  He  is  born  in  sin,  and 
^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;*'  death  in  its 
utmost  oompass  and  latitude,  considered  with 
all  its  retinue  of  miseries  and  calamities, 
which,  as  its  harbingers,  make  way  for  it,  anc* 
by  degrees  usher  on  the  last  and  fatal  blow, 
which  from  temporal  sufferings  translates  a 
man  to  eternal. 

Whosoever  has  a  right  spiritual  sense  of 
sin,  knows  the  terror  of  tuo  law,  and  the 
dreadfulness  of  the  curse ;  what  it  is  to  live 
under  the  sentence  of  damnation  ;  every  day, 
every  hour,  every  minute  expecting  its  fearful 
execution.  And  he  knows  also,  that  till  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration  puts  him  within  the 
verge  of  the  second  covenant,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  breach  of  the  first,  which  makes 
all  that  his  portion,  that  the  law  awards,  and 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  upon  transgressors. 

Now  surely  he  that  lives  with  these  appre- 
hensions quick  upon  his  mind,  with  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Almighty  fresh  upon  his  con  science, 
must  needs  carry  about  him  all  the  dejection, 
poorness,  and  lowness  of  spirit  before  God, 
that  we  can  imagine  in  a  malefactor  convict, 
and  ready  to  suffer  before  men.  His  heart 
fails  and  sinks,  and  is  utterly  at  a  loss  where 
and  upon  what  bottom  to  fix.  Only  he 
knows  that  the  hands  of  mercy  are  not  tied, 
nor  the  bowels  of  divine  goodness  wholly  shut 
up  against  sinners ;  and  that,  as  it  is  enough 
to  rescue  him  from  despair,  so  on  the  other 
side  it  is  far  from  ministering  to  confidence 
and  ostentation. 

This  is  properly  the  person  who  works  out 
his  salvation  with  trembling  and  continual 
fears ;  as  knowing  that  corrupt  nature  has 
treasured  up  fuel  enough  in  his  breast  for  the 
wrath  of  God  to  feed  upon  for  ever ;  between 
which  and  himself  nothing  can  interpose,  but 
the  free,  unmerited  relentings  of  the  divine 
compassion ;  which,  like  the  wind,  blows 
where  it  lists,  and.lays  itself  out  upon  whom  it 
will,  as  being  above  the  claim  and  challenge 
of  any  sinner  under  heaven,  whose  title  lies 
clear  and  questionless  to  nothing  but  the 
curse.  Now  the  sense  of  a  great  misery  im- 
pendent upon  a  man,  naturally  casts  his  mind 
into  a  depressed  and  an  abject  postiure.  For 
what  person  living  can  be  bold,  free,  and 
cheerfiU,  who  knows  that  he  lives  every 
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miiiute  upon  courtesy,  that  he  breathes  by 
the  connivance  of  his  great  Judge,  and  a  sus- 
;  pension  of  that  sentence  that  tiie  law  has 
already  pronounced,  and  justice  may  execute 
when  it  pleases.   Such  must  needs  Took  upon 
themselves  as  lost  and  undone  by  nature  :  and 
those,  whose  eyes  God  has  never  yet  opened 
to  see  themselves  in  such  a  woful,  forlorn 
'  estate,  but  have  passed  their  days  with  a  blind 
assurance,  void  of  the  least  grudging,  doubt- 
^  ftil,  or  suspicious  thought  a^ut  the  safety  of 
I  their  spiritual  condition,  are  not  yet  arrived 
!  to  that  poorness  in  spirit  that  all  must  come 
,  to,  before  they  arrive  to  heaven. 

For  indeed  it  would  be  but  salvation  and 
redemption  thrown  away,  for  Christ  to  save 
anpr,  who  are  not  convinced  that  they  are 
ruined  without  Christ.   None  shall  enter  the 
I  grates  of  heaven,  whose  fears  and  apprehen- 
I  sions  have  not  sometimes  placed  them  upon 
;  the  brink  of  hell.    For  the  vastness  of  such 
j  a  change  is  that  which  sets  a  price  and  a 
I  crown  upon  mercy ;  and  the  apprehended 
;  nearness  of  utter  perdition,  that  which  en- 
hances and  endears  salvation. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  nature  of  this 
poverty  of  spirit,  and  that  both  negatively,  by 
distinguishing  it  from  what  it  is  not,  as  also 
positively,  by  declaring  wherein  it  does  con- 
sist ;  I  proceed  now  to  the  next  thin?,  which 
is  to  shew,  by  what  means  this  frame  of 
spirit  is  to  be  obtained. 

As  for  the  cause  from  whence  it  must  flow, 
that  is  evident  without  inquiry.  For  being 
a  supernatural  grace,  it  sprmgs  not  from  the 
stock  of  nature,  but  descends  from  above, 
from  that  eternal  Spirit,  that  is  the  author 
and  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift." 
Reason  is  too  weak  a  principle  to  discourse  a 
man  into  so  excellent  a  disposition.  A  dispo- 
sition that  holds  no  intercourse  with  the  flesh 
and  the  world,  but  raises  the  mind  to  such 
desires,  such  ways  and  courses  of  acting,  as 
not  only  transcend,  but  also  thwart  and 
oppose  all  his  earthly  affections.  But  still, 
though  the  Spirit  be  the  only  productive  cause 
of  this  evangelical  virtue,  yet  there  are  cer- 
tain means  to  be  used  by  us,  with  the  use  of 
which  he  concurs  in  the  production  of  it ;  for 
God  will  treat  us  like  rational  agents,  and  not 
like  senseless  logs,  requiring  us  to  bear  an 
active  share  in  the  promoting  and  carrying 
on  of  that  great  afiair  of  our  eternal  happi- 
ness. Now  there  are  three  ways,  by  which, 
through  the  concurrence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  our  endeavours,  we  may  at  lenjlth  bring 
ourselves  to  this  blessed  poorness  of  spirit,  a 
quality  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  our 
Saviour,  of  so  much  worth  and  weight  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

1.  The  first  is  a  frequent,  deep,  and  serious 
considering  of  the  relation  we  stand  in  towards 
God*  The  contemplation  of  which  will  shew 
ua  that  immeasurable  distance  tliat  is  betweea 
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him  and  us.  It  will  convince  us  what  nothing? 
we  are  in  comparison  of  him,  that  first  raised 
us  out  of  notliing.  When  we  consider  the 
unlimited  perfections  of  his  nature,  we  shall 
find  our  thoughts  even  swallowed  up,  and  our 
understandings  dazzled,  as  nut  being  able  to 
fathom  so  great  an  abyss,  or  to  behold  so 
radiant  a  brightness.  And  this  must  needs 
dash  all  esteem  of  ourselves,  and  bring  us  out 
of  love  with  our  own  little  supposed  excel- 
lencies. He  that  accustoms  himself  to  meditate 
upon  the  greatness  of  God,  finds  those  ques- 
tions continually  rising  and  stirring  in  his 
heart,  How  shall  dust  and  ashes  ever  be  able 
to  stand  before  him  ?  how  shall  weakness  and 
imperfection  enjoy  that  nature  that  it  is  at  a 
loss  even  to  think  of,  and  never  contemplates 
upon,  without  amazement?  The  creature 
never  appears  so  pitiful  and  inconsiderable, 
as  when  it  views  itself  with  one  eye,  and  its 
Creator  with  the  other. 

Every  thing  is  more  apparent  as  it  stands 
compared  with  its  opposite.  Man  is  but  a 
weak  and  a  contemptible  thing  at  the  best ; 
but  much  more  contemptible,  if  compared  to 
an  angel,  and  yet  infinitely  and  inconceivably 
more  despicable  must  he  be,  if  compared  to 
God.  A  glowworm  signifies  little  if  compared 
but  t^  a  candle ;  but  set  it  before  the  stars, 
consider  it  in  emulation  with  the  sun,  and  the 
ruling  lights  of  heaven,  and  what  a  silly, 
ridiculous  thing  must  it  appear ! 

While  men  consider  nothing  but  themselves, 
they  may  grow  proud  and  conceited  :  for 
little  things  may  be  valued  by  those  who  ! 
never  saw  greater.    He  that  never  saw  the  ! 
day,  may  i^mire  and  dote  upon  his  lamp.  ' 
But  consideration  and  experience  of  great  '• 
things  reduces  and  depprades  little  petit  matters 
to  their  own  proper  dimensions.   "  Those  that 
measure  themselves  by  themselves"  (says  the 
apostle)  "  are  not  wise."    For  when  we 
make  a  thing  its  own  measure,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  any  defect  in  it.   But  bring  it  to  ; 
another  thing  that  excels  and  outshines  it,  and  i 
then  we  shall  quickly  see  how  much  a  tree  is  ; 
taller  than  a  shrub,  and  a  royal  palace  greater  '■ 
and  nobler  than  a  country  cottage.  | 

Men  are  enamoured  with  their  own  reason  ;  j 
but  let  them  compare  it  with  omniscience,  ' 
and  it  is  nothing.  They  perhaps  value  them-  ' 
selves  upon  their  dominion  over  these  inferior  ' 
thinsfs  ;  but  what  is  all  their  grandeur  to  the 
royalty  and  universal  empire  of  Providence  ?  ■ 
what  is  their  policy  to  the  wisdom  of  him  that  ■ 
governs  the  world,  and  "  charges  the  very  | 
angels  with  folly?"  It  is  impossible  for  a  ; 
man  that  frequently  and  seriously  thinks  of  i 
God,  to  value  himself.  I 

Now  to  these  considerations  we  may  add 
that  also  of  our  unprofitableness  to  Grod.  For 
by  all  that  we  either  are  or  do,  we  can  oon- 
tribnte  nothing  to  that  immense  fulness  that 
is  in  him.   And  if  it  were  possible  tliat  some 
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omolument  might  rise  to  him  from  our 
services,  yet  it  were  infinitely  needless;  for 
what  want  could  there  be  in  all-sufficiency  ? 
what  need  could  his  ocean  have  of  the  drops 
of  our  bucket  ?  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice/* 
savs  David.  And  God  himself  gives  the  reason 
whv  he  does  not,  in  Psalm  1.  9,  10,  12,  "  I 
will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he- 
goats  out  of  thy  folds.  For  every  beast  of  the 
forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousaud 
hills.  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee  : 
for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 
We  need  not  ply  his  altar  with  sacrifices,  or 
spread  a  table  before  the  Almighty,  as  if  he 
ate  the  fiesh  of  bulls,  or  drank  the  blood  of 
goats.  It  is  like  that,  in  the  Jewish  economy, 
many  were  so  stupid  and  gross  in  their 
opinions  of  God,  as  to  think  that  they  gave 
him  a  repast,  and  a  large  meal  in  all  their 
burnt-offerings :  for  certain  it  is  that  many 
of  the  heathens  thought  so.  And  therefore 
God  upbraids  them  with  those  absurd  dis- 
courses, by  vouching  his  dominion  over  all 
the  stores  of  nature,  by  which,  if  he  had 
thought  fit,  he  could  easily  have  supplied 
himself,  without  the  ministry  of  any  of  the 
sons  of  men.  Now  what  those  absurd  persons 
thought  of  their  sacrifices  in  relation  to  God, 
the  same  now-a-days  think  many  of  the 
Christians  of  their  prayers,  their  services  and 
religious  works,  that  from  these  is  imported 
so  lar^e  a  revenue  to  the  divine  honour,  that 
God  IS  much  the  better  and  the  richer  for 
them,  and  could  not  maintain  his  glory  to  the 
same  height  in  the  want  of  them.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  popish  operators  in  all 
their  religious  performances.  But  may  not 
God  answer  these  men,  about  their  so  much 
valued  services,  as  he  did  the  Jews  about  their 
sacrifices  ?  I  need  none  of  your  prayers,  none 
of  your  humiliations ;  my  glory  is  above 
them,  and  entire  without  them.  But  if  the 
service  of  any  of  my  creatures  might  be  of 
advantage  to  me,  is  not  the  whole  host  of 
heaven  mine?  Have  I  not  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  angels,  ready  at  a  word  to 
fulfil  my  will,  to  execute  my  commands,  and 
to  speak  my  praises? 

Surely  it  tnese  men  dwelt  much  upon  the 
contemplation  of  God's  glorious  nature,  they 
could  never  esteem  themselves  for  paying  God 
those  services,  of  which  he  stands  m  no  need, 
and  by  which  the  substantial  greatness  of  his 
honour  is  not  at  all  increased.  For  most  true 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  accession  to  the  divine 
perfections,  by  the  very  best  and  utmost  that 
the  holiest  person  in  the  world  can  do.  And 
if  there  was  no  other  rational  end  and  use  of 
our  obedience  than  this,  God  would  never 
exact  it.  For  the  ends  why  he  exacts  and 
requires  it  of  us  are,  that  it  may  be  both  a 
testification  of  our  homage  to  him,  and  an 
instrument  of  good  to  ourselves.  That  is  all, 
for  there  is  no  end  of  profit  or  advantage  on 


our  Creator's  part  served  by  it,  who  is  neither 
a  greater  God  or  a  mightier  Lord,  because  we 
serve  him,  or  pray  unto  him.  Since,  if  we  did 
not,  he  could  equally  make  good  his  honour 
upon  us,  and  fetch  his  pennyworths  out  of  na 
by  damning  us  for  our  disobedience. 

Let  a  man  think  much  of  this,  and  make 
God  the  measure  of  his  perfections  and  bis 
services ;  and  he  cannot  but  see  cause  to  bring 
down  his  spirit,  and  to  make  it  poor,  and 
humble,  and  base,  in  all  his  reflections  upon 
himself:  it  will  shew  him  how  mean  and 
useless  a  thing  he  is,  as  to  the  compassing  of 
the  great  ends  and  designs  of  Heaven  ;  how 
easily  Providence  can  be  without  him,  without 
any  straitening  of  itself ;  and  how  far  he  is 
from  being  necessary  to  the  setting  forth  of 
the  elory  of  his  Maker.  We  know  how  high 
Job  bore  himself,  in  the  apprehension  of  his 
own  integrity,  which  he  thought  gave  him 
the  vanti^e-ground  so  far,  as  to  be  able  to 
expostulate  and  to  reason  it  out  with  th« 
Almiffhty  ;  nor  could  all  the  discourses  of  his 
friendis  reduce  him  to  a  right  understanding  of 
himself,  so  as  to  bring  him  upon  his  knees  in 
a  submissive  acknowledgment  of  the  righteous 
proceedings  of  his  great  Judge.  Nothiug  could 
control  either  the  risings  of  his  spirit,  or  the 
insolence  of  his  speech,  till  God  himself  under- 
took, and  encountered  him  out  of  the  cloud, 
displaying  his  greatness,  his  power,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  other  surpassing  perfections, 
laying  all  these  before  his  astonished  eyes,  as 
we  have  them  fully  described  in  those  four 
excellent  chapters,  the  38th,  d9th,  40th,  and 
4l8t  of  Job :  and  then  the  man*s  stubborn 
heart  began  to  bend,  and  to  come  down  from 
its  heiehta ;  then  he  presently  knows  himself, 
and  his  distance  from  God  ;  his  deplorable 
weakness  and  his  vileness,  and  so  breaks  forth 
in  those  expressions.  Job,  xlii.  6, 6,  Behold," 
says  he,  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee." 
What  follows?  ••Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  I 
abhor  myself."  It  was  the  clear  sight  of  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  the  divine  nature  that 
humblcKl  him  to  this  self-abhorrence,  and 
altered  the  tune  of  his  former  self-justification. 
Now  let  every  confident,  self-valuing  person, 
compare  himself  with  those  descriptions  of 
God  in  the  forementioned  chapters  ;  and  if  he 
has  but  his  understanding  and  his  judging 
faculties  about  him,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
will  have  the  same  effect  and  impression  upon 
him,  that  they  had  upon  Job,  and  make  him 
descend  some  steps  lower,  till  they  have 
brought  him*  to  the  level  of  *•  the  poor  in 
spirit."  Let  this  therefore  be  one  way  for  the 
ODtaining  of  this  evangelical  virtue,  for  a  man 
to  think  much  of  the  transcendent  greatnea 
and  majesty  of  God,  and  his  own  unspeakable 
distance  from  him. 

2.  The  second  course  that  he  is  to  take  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  for  him  to  be  much 
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in  comparing  himself  with  the  exceeding 
exnctness,  perfection,  and  spirituality  of  the 
divine  law.    Self-esteem,  which  is  the  thing 
properly  and  directly  opposite  to  this  poor- 
ness of  spirit  here  spoke  of  by  our  Saviour,  is 
the  effect  of  men's  rating  themselves  by  false 
measures ;  and,  as  I  shew,  that  men's  not 
measuring  themselves  by  the  infinite  perfec- 
I  tion  of  God's  nature  brought  them  to  over- 
i  value  their  persons,  so  now  their  not  measur- 
I  ing  themselves  by  the  sublimity  and  exact- 
I  ness  of  Grod's  law  will  bring  them  to  the  same 
!  first  valuation  of  their  actions  and  services. 
'  •*  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  (Psalm  xix.  7.)    But  certain  it  is 
that  no  mortal  man  is  so ;  and  yet  it  is  as 
certain,  that  thousands  think  that  they  are, 
and  accordingly  entertain  thoughts  of  pride, 
naturally  consequent  upon  thoughts  of  perfec- 
tion. 

But  now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  error, 
and  where  and  how  do  men  gather  up  these 
unreasonable  thoughts  ?  Why  it  is  from 
their  ignorance  of,  or  non-attendance  to  the 
law,  which  requires  a  perfect  original  up- 
rightness and  rectitude  in  the  whole  man,  and 
throughout  all  his  natural  faculties ;  it  requires 
also  a  constant  holiness  and  purity  in  his  very 
thoughts  and  first  inclinations  ;  it  requires  an 
universal,  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  same 
in  all  his  actions,  and  tlirough  the  tenor  of 
his  whole  life  :  and  this  it  does  with  that  un- 
relenting strictness  and  rigour,  as  not  to  allow 
of  the  feast  deviation  or  turning  from  the 
rule:  but  inexorably  curses  every  the  least 
and  most  minute  transgression  of  it  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  This  is  the  economy  and  con- 
stitution of  the  law  :  **  but  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?"  What  man  can  answer 
all  these  demands,  or  live  up  to  these  heights ; 
What  merit-rooneer  among  all  the  sons  of 
supererogation  wiU  promise  and  engage,  upon 
the  utmost  peril  of  his  soul,  that  uom  the 
first  to  the  last  minute  of  his  breathing  in  the 
world  he  will  never  do  nor  desire,  nor  so  much 
as  think  any  thing  amiss?  But  if  this  be  an 
undertaking  too  vast  for  weak  flesh  and  blood, 
that  will  have  its  failings,  and  lives  merely 
upon  the  stock  of  ffrace  and  pardon  ;  then  let 
•very  man  let  fall  his  crest,  forffet  his  pride, 
and  learn  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  till  he  is  richer 
in  jood  works. 

£et  him  come  off  from  those  false  weights 
and  wrong  measures,  that  pervert  him  in  his 
judgment  about  all  his  actions.  Some  have 
contrived  the  body  of  practical  divinity  into 
eosy  and  flesh-pleasing  propositions  ;  such  as 
make  salvation  attainable  by  something  less 
than  a  good  life.  Now,  so  long  as  men  trust 
to  and  steer  by  such  directions,  they  may 
quickly  and  easily  grow  into  a  very  good 
opinion  of  their  own  piety  and  perfection, 
when  to  be  pious,  and  to  be  perfect,  is  only  to 
live  up  to  an  imperfect  and  a  faulty  rule :  but 


it  is  a  ready  and  easy  way  of  proficiency,  for 
a  man  to  leani  as  much  as  ho  is  taught,  when 
he  is  taught  but  very  little. 

Others  again  there  are,  who  measure  the 
piety  of  their  own  lives  by  the  scandalous  and 
enormous  impiety  of  other  men's ;  and  will 
therefore  conclude  themselves  holy,  because 
they  neither  revel  it  with  the  drunkard  or  the 
epicure,  swear  with  the  profane,  or  grind 
the  face  of  the  poor"  with  the  tyrant  or  ex- 
tortioner: all  which  are  hciehts  and  ffreat 
improvements  of  villainy,  and  such  as  have 
many  degrees  under  them,  many  impieties  of 
a  lesser  guilt  and  malignity,  yet  enough,  nn- 
repented  of,  to  damn  and  destroy  the  person 
in  whom  they  are  found.  No  wonder  there- 
fore if  men  take  up  a  fair  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  righteousness  upon  these 
grounds  :  and  if  they  count  themselves  very 
good  indeed,  so  long  as  the  being  good  is  only 
not  to  be  as  bad  as  the  worst. 

But  now  what  course  is  to  be  taken  to 
dispossess  men  of  this  false  and  flattering 
opinion  ?  Why,  surely,  that  course  prescribed 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (viii.  20,)  "  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony."  The  doctrines  of  men 
may  deceive  us,  and  examples  may  blind  us  ; 
but  there  is  no  trick,  or  fallacy,  or  imperfec- 
tion in  the  law,  which  issues  from  the  foun- 
tain of  infinite  truth  and  goodness,  and  so  is 
reached  forth  to  the  world  as  that  absolute, 
indefective  copy  of  divine  holiness,  that  all 
mankind  is  to  write  after.   This  is  a  glass  in 
which  the  fairest  soul  may  see  its  snots  and  ^ 
deformities ;  a  glass  that  will  not,  that  can- 
not flatter ;  and  therefore  he  that  shall  view 
himself  in  it  frequently  and  attentively,  shall : 
see  enough  to  shame  and  humble  him  into  ' 
poorness  of  spirit :  he  shall  see  how  many 
flaws  and  defects  there  are  in  his  choicest  and 
most  accurately  performed  duties ;  how  many 
infirmities  cleave  to  his  warmest  devotions, ' 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  would  curse  and 
condemn.   And  surely',  upon  a  due  survey  of 
this,  if  he  has  but  a  spiritual  sense  of  spiritual 
things,  he  cannot  but  loathe  and  despise  his  own 
righteousness,  as  a  torn  and  ragged  garment, 
utterly  unable  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his 
soul ;  and  consequently  think  himself  the  j 
most  miserable  person  m  the  world,  if  there  | 
were  no  other  righteousness  for  him  to  trust : 
ta   This  therefore  is  a  second  way  of  obtain-  i 
ing  this  evangelical  poorness  of  spirit ;  namely, 
for  a  man  to  compare  himself  and  his  actions  , 
with  the  high  and  absolute  perfection  of  the 
divine  law.  | 

3,  The  third  and  last  that  I  shall  mention 
is,  for  a  man  to  make  a  due  and  a  spiritual  : 
use  of  all  those  afilictions  and  cross  events, ' 
that  the  providence  of  God  is  pleased  to  bring  | 
him  under ;  for  every  man  shall  assuredly  \ 
have  his  share  of  these  sooner  or  later,  before  \ 
he  quits  the  world.  And  as  the  Scripture 
says,   affliction  springs  not  out  of  the  dust  :'*  | 
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though  it  may  seem  to  us  an  accident,  yet 
God  does  it  bv  design  :  and  what  should  he 
design  by  it,  but  to  discipline  and  cure  the 
soul  by  the  adversity  of  the  body  ?  Though 
the  subject-matter  of  most  calamities  is  some- 
thing temporal  and  external,  yet  the  end  of 
them  is  certainly  spiritual ;  and  this  end  can 
be  no  other,  than  by  this  means  to  bring  us 
to  a  sight  of  our  own  wretchedness  and  great 
obnoxiousness  to  the  anger  of  God,  whenso- 
ever he  shall  be  pleased  to  let  it  loose  upon 
us.  For  such  is  the  blindness  and  stupidit^  of 
man's  heart,  that  while  these  outward  enjoy- 
ments flow  in  fast  upon  him,  he  never  thinks 
of  those  things :  spiritual  pride  and  security 
drive  all  these  thoughts  out  of  his  mind  ; 
and  he  cannot  frame  himself  to  a  thorough 
practical  and  severe  consideration  of  that 
wofiil  and  forlorn  estate  that  he  was  bom  in, 
and  that  he  lives  and  continues  in,  so  long 
as  ease  and  prosperity  keeps  him  from  feeling 
any  of  the  penal  effects  of  it :  but  he  is  cheer- 
ful, frolic,  and  gay,  and,  while  he  thrives  in 
this  world,  questions  not  his  happiness  in  the 
other. 

But  when  a  mighty  blow  from  heaven 
strikes  away  all  his  comforts,  and  leaves  him 
stript  and  naked,  despised  and  trampled  upon ; 
then  other  thoughts  naturally  begin  to  take 
place  :  then  the  ministers  of  his  outward  man 
minister  to  him  sad  and  misgiving  reflections 
upon  the  condition  of  his  inward,  and  make 
him  doubt  where  the  great  calamity  may  end. 
For  his  heart  must  needs  tell  him,  that  afflic- 
tion is  but  the  consequent  of  sin,  and  that  also 
such  a  one,  as  will  determine  where  the  worse 
and  greater  consequents  of  sin  shdl  but  be- 
gin :  and  then  how  unspeakably  miserable 
would  his  lot  be,  should  all  these  temporal 
hardships  be  but  preludiums  and  b^nnings 
of  an  intolerable  weight  of  wrath  reserved  and 
treasured  up  for  him  hereafter.  Every  afflic- 
tion carries  in  it  many  excellent  instructions 
to  a  considering  mind,  when  it  humbles  him 
under  the  feet  of  the  insulting  world,  and 
covers  him  with  contempt  and  scorn.  It  can 
tell  him  also,  that  sin  makes  him  infinitely 
more  contemptible  and  vile  in  the  sightof  God, 
who  despises  a  wicked  person  more  than  the 
world  can  undervalue  a  man  for  his  poverty, 
while  it  soofis  at  his  threadbare  clothes  and 
his  empty  purse.  For  God  knows  that  the 
penury  and  bareness  of  a  soul  unjustified,  and 
uncovered  with  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, represents  it  more  shameful  than  Job  in 
his  utmost  ToaiBery  appeared  to  be,  when  he 
sat  naked  and  afflicted,  full  of  noisome  sores 
and  ulcers,  upon  the  dunghill,  a  mock  to 
others,  and  a  burden  to  himself. 

When  men  feel  the  afflicting  hand  of  God 
pressing  them,  there  is  also  a  voice  from  the 
same  Grod,  calling  upon  them  to  search  for  the 
cause  of  that  fpnevance  in  their  own  sinful 
breasts :  and,  smoe  they  so  much  abhor  the 


bitterness  of  the  stream,  to  bethink  themselvet 
of  the  overflowing  malignity  of  the  fountain, 
and  to  hate  and  abhor  that  much  more.  For 
this  is  the  only  thing  that  God  drives  at :  it 
is  not  so  much  the  poverty  of  our  purses,  as 
of  our  spirits,  that  he  regards ;  and  if  the 
former  aoes  not  produce  and  occasion  the 
latter,  there  is  an  affliction,  that  is,  an  op- 

E>rtunity  of  grace,  lost  and  misspent  upon  ns. 
ut  he  that  will  husband  every  temporal  cala- 
mity to  a  spiritual  advantage,  will  strike  in 
with  the  divine  methods,  and  being  humbled 
by  God,  will  humble  himself  yet  farther. 
Every  Judgment  shall  read  him  a  lesson  of 
himself,  discover  to  him  the  vanity  of  his  con- 
fidence, make  him  low  and  destitute  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  so  impoverish  him  into  the 
best,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  abiding  riches. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general 
head  proposed  from  the  words ;  namely,  the 
quality  or  disposition  here  recommended  by 
our  Saviour,  which  was  poorness  in  spirit. 

I  shall  now  speak  something  briefly  of  the 
second ;  to  wit,  the  ground  or  argument  upon 
which  this  poorness  of  spirit  is  recommended ; 
which  is,  that  it  entitles  him  that  has  it  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

dlirist  never  enjoins  us  any  duty,  though 
ever  so  irksome,  so  harsh,  and  so  displeasing 
to  flesh  and  blood,  but  still  he  makes  it  worth 
our  pains  to  comply  with  him,  even  in  those 
his  severest  and  most  unpleasant  commands. 
For  a  man  to  loathe  and  despise  himself,  to 
whom  nature  has  made  self-love  so  delightful, 
and  almost  inseparable,  must  certainly  be  a 
hard  lecture,  and  not  easily  learned,  because  so 
little  liked ;  yet  Christ  invites  us  to  it  with  no 
leas  a  recompense  than  the  gaining  of  a  king- 
dom; he  calls  upon  us  to  exchange  an  airy 
conceit  for  a  substantial  enjoyment  pride  for 
g\orj,  and  opinion  for  possession,  if  to  be 
poor  is  a  frightful  word,  and  such  as  carries  but 
little  allurement  in  it  to  persuade,  yet  surely 
a  kingdom  sounds  big  and  high,  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  yet  nigher ;  and  this  is  that 
which  is  held  out  and  offered  to  us,  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  former.  To  be  poor  for  a  time 
is  but  an  easy  task,  when  the  reward  that 
follows  it  is  to  be  rich  for  ever  :  it  is  a  duty 
that  carries  a  blessing  in  its  front,  and  is  con- 
trived into  such  words,  that  it  exhibits  the 
reward  before  it  enjoins  the  work.  Heaven 
is  the  first  thing  that  it  sets  before  us,  and 
thereby  seems  not  so  much  to  exact,  as  to 
purchase  our  obedience.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, though  there  is  required  poorness  of 
spirit  in  point  of  duty,  I  am  sure  there  is  re- 
quisite lajgeness  of  spirit  to  make  us  capable 
of  the  reward.  Now  in  these  words,  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  two  things  are 
worthy  of  our  remark : 

1.  The  thing  promised,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  which  I  conceive  does  not  here  pre- 
cisely signify  the  future  state  of  glory  allotted 
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!  for  the  saints  in  the  other  world ;  but  that 
j  whole  complex  of  blessings  that  \s  exhibited 
to  mankind  in  the  gospel,  the  economy  of 
I  which  is  frequently  styled  by  the  evangelists, 
i  "^the  kingdom  of  heaven."     So  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is,  that  those  great  and 
I  fflorious  things  that  the  gospel  is  biff  with, 
belong  only  to  the  humble^  lowly,  and  full  of 
the  sense  of  their  own  un  worthiness,  as  being 
I  the  only  proper  and  capable  subjects  of  them. 
I  But  now  the  gospel  ofiers  grace  as  well  as 
,  glory ;  it  gives  the  Spirit,  with  all  its  helps 
and  assistances,  to  recover  the  soul  of  man  to 
;  some  measures  of  the  divine  image,  worn  out 
i  and  defaced  by  original  sin.   There  is  a  great 
deal  of  heaven  that  the  sospel  imparts  to  be- 
j  lievers  in  this  world,  giving  them  the  first- 
I  fruits  of  glory  in  the  sanctification  and 
<  justification  of  their  persons,  and  those  high 
j  privileges  of  sonship  and  adoption,  by  which 
I  they  are  repossessed  of  and  reinstated  in  all 
;  those  rights  that  have  been  forfeited  by  sin, 
and  so  come  to  have  a  new  claim  to  what 
they  enjoy  here  upon  earth,  as  well  as  what 
they  hope  for  in  heaven  ;  for  they  are  the 
saints  only  to  whom  even  these  temporal 
blessings  descend  by  covenant  and  filial  rela- 
tion to  God;  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
receive  only  as  his  vassals,  by  the  liberality 
of  a  general  and  promiscuous  providence. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  the 
manner  in  which  heaven  is  here  promised ; 
which  is  in  words  importing  the  present.  I 
thewy  indeed,  that  the  future  state  of  blessed- 
ness was  not  the  only  thing  here  intended, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  principal;  and 
Christ  here  conveys  it  to  the  saints  in  terms 
not  exnressinff  future,  but  actual  possession  : 
not  tneirs  shall  be,"  but  theirs  is  the  king-> 
dom  of  heaven."  They  do  not  so  much  ex- 
pect, as  grasp  it :  it  is  not  so  much  set  before 
their  hopes,  as  put  into  their  hands,  and  from 
expectation  passes  into  fruition.  By  this  way 
of  speaking,  Christ  designs  to  seal  to  us  the 
eertainty  of  the  promise,  and  to  assure  us  that 
we  have  firm  hold  of  heaven,  before  we  find 
■n  entrance  into  it. 

The  world  surely  would  think  that  the 
poor  man  is  of  all  persons  living  the  most 
unfit  to  make  a  purchase,  especially  to  buy 
kingdoms,  and  to  bid  a  price  for  a  crown  and 
a  seeptre.  But  it  seems  that  the  evangelically 
poor  man  can  do  all  this,  and  yet  not  exhaust 
himself ;  which  shews  that  the  spiritual  per- 
aon  is  never  so  indigent,  but  that  he  can  still 
outbid  the  world,  and  possess  himself  of  that 
which  all  the  riches  upon  the  earth  cannot 
compass ;  for  immortality  and  heaven,  and 
not  only  heaven,  but  also  the  God  of  heaven 
himself,  is  his  possession. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XLIII. 

PART  L 

"  TlM  hypoeritt*!  hope  aban  partah.**— Job,  vffi.  13, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  though 
never  so  excellent,  but  it  has  its  counterfeit ; 
religion  and  grace  itself  are  not  exempted :  so 
that  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  otners,  we 
often  suffer  a  fallacy  in  our  choice,  by  embrac- 
ing resemblances  instead  of  things.  Sincerity 
and  hypocrisy  are  the  two  great  things  about 
which  the  whole  stress  and  business  of  the 
gospel  is  laid  out ;  namely,  to  persuade  and 
enforce  the  one,  and  to  discover  and  deteet 
the  other.  And  here  we  have  hypocrisy  pre- 
sented in  its  ^eatest  and.  most  flourishing 
enjoyment,  which  is  hope ;  and  in  its  greatest 
misery,  which  is  utter  frustration. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  can  require 
any  explication,  and  the  words  will  be  very 
clear :  first,  what  is  meant  by  "  the  hypo- 
crite;" and  secondly,  what  by  ''the  hypocrite's 
hope." 

As  for  the  first,  all  hypocrites  in  the  world 
may  be  comprehended  under  these  two 
sorts, — 

(1.)  The  first  is  the  ffross  dissembler,  who 
knowingly,  and  against  his  conscience,  pursues  . 
some  sinful  course,  endeavouring  only  to  con-  | 
ceal  it  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  such  an  one  was  ! 
Gehazi,  who  concealed  his  sharking,  covetous  , 
acts  from  his  master  Elisha,  (2  Kinss,  y.  25.) 
Such  an  one  also  was  Judas,  while  he  plotted  i 
the  betraying  of  his  Lord  ;  he  eould  eat  and  \ 
converse  with  him,  and  yet  carry  on  a  design  | 
against  him  at  the  same  time  ;  he  could  bring 
the  guest  and  the  traitor  to  the  same  table.  { 
Such  an  one  was  the  lewd  woman,  (Flrov. ' 
XXX.  20,)  who  took  secresy  for  innocence;! 
and,  putting  a  fair  face  upon  a  foul  fiiet,  i 
''  wiped  her  mouth,  and  said,  she  had  done  no ! 
wickedness."   Such  were  also  the  scribes  and ! 
Pharisees,  whom  our  Saviour  upbraids  sol 
severely,  (Matth.  xxiii.  27  ;)  for  as  they  had  > 
the  outward  varnish,  so  they  had  also  the  1 
inward  rottenness  of  a  noisome  sepulchre.   In  I 
short,  this  sort  of  hypocrites,  the  utmost  of 
whose  religion  is  to  conceal,  not  to  renounce 
their  sins,  oomes  within  the  number  of  those 
that  are  even  stigmatized  by  the  heathen, 
''qui  famam,  non  conscientiam  verentur;" 
such  as  prefer  credit  before  conscience,  an  ; 
outward,  lying,  pompous  appearance^  before 
an  inward,  sincere  reality. 

(2.)  The  other  sort  is  the  formal,  refined 
hypocrite,  who  deceives  his  own  heart.  He  is 
many  degrees  above  the  other ;  for  his  con- 
science and  his  convictions  will  not  let  him 
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take  up  in  a  course  of  professed  dissimulation. 
And  therefore  he  makes  some  advances  into 
the  practice  of  holiness  ;  but  not  being  sound 
at  the  heart,  not  being  thoroughly  divided 
from  his  sin,  he  takes  that  for  grace  which  is 
not  sincerity,  and  therefore  much  less  igrace  ; 
and  being  thus  deceived,  he  misses  of ''the 
power  of  godliness,"  and  embraces  only  "  the 
form.'*  Such  an  hypocrite  we  have  described  in 
Matth.  vii.  26, 27  ;  he  raised  a  very  fair  build- 
ing, but  he  laid  the  foundation  of  it  in  the 
sand."  Now  both  these  hypocrites  agree  in 
this,  that  the^  are  deceivers  ;  for  deceit  is  the 
formal,  constituent  reason  of  hypocrisjr :  only 
the  difference  lies  here,  that  one  deceives  the 
world,  the  other  deceives  himself;  one  re- 
solvedly goes  towards  hell,  the  other  sets 
forth  for  heaven,  but  misses  of  his  way ;  one 
is  a  mere  shadow,  the  other  is  a  rotten  sub- 
stance. 

I  conceive  the  hypocrite  here  spoken  of  in 
the  text  is  to  be  taten  in  the  latter  sense  ;  for 
the  gross  palpable  dissembler  neither  does  nor 
can  rise  so  high,  as  to  entertain  any  seeming, 
rational  hope  of  a  future  felicity.  For  he 
who  knows  his  present  estate  to  be  totally 
bad,  and  knowingly  persists  in  it,  cannot 
with  any  colour  of  reason  hope  that  his 
future  condition  should  be  good.  And  thus 
much  for  the  first  thing  to  be  exphiined.  As 
for  the 

Second,  By  "  the  hypocrite's  hope**  is  here 
meant  those  persuasions  that  a  man  has  of  the 
goodness  and  safety  of  his  spiritual  condition, 
whereby  he  strongly  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  now  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  consequently 
shall  hereafter  attain  to  a  state  of  glory. 

Yet,  since  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this 
hope  is  in  the  same  proportion  in  all  hypo- 
crites, we  may  justly  distinguish  in  it  these 
two  degrees : 

1.  A  probable  opinion.  Now  opinion,  we 
know,  is  but  the  lowest  degree  of  assent ;  nay, 
it  is  rather  thought,  than  assent ;  it  is  the 
understanding,  as  it  were,  halting  between 
doubt  and  belief;  rather  catching  at,  than 
embracing  its  object.  So  that  if  opinion  at 
best  be  so  weak,  what  is  that  that  is  com- 
menced upon  a  false  ground  ?  that  hangs  upon 
the  thin,  rotten  threiul  of  a  bare  peradventure : 
for  the  voice  of  the  hypocrite  is  generally 
but  the  same  with  that  of  the  kins;  of  Nine- 
veh, '*  peradventure  the  Lord  wiu  be  gra- 
cious." 

2.  The  second  degree  is  a  peremptory  per- 
suasion. This  is  its  hiffhest  pitch  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  it  seems  seldom  to  be  entertained, 
but  where  hypocrisy  is  in  conjunction  with 
ffross  ignorance  or  judicial  searedness.  It  is 
nope  raised  into  confidence,  and  confidence,  as 
it  were,  screwed  up  to  a  kind  of  plerophoi^r ; 
when  a  man  is  so  confident  of  his  future  hap- 
piness, that  nothing  seems  wanting  but  an 
actual  poflsoBsion. 


These  things  premised  briefly  by  way  of 
explication,  the  words  naturally  cast  them- 
selves into  these  two  propositions  : 

First,  that  a  hypocrite  may  proceed  so  far, 
as  to  obtain  a  hope  and  expectation  of  a  future 
blessedness. 

Secondly,  that  all  the  hypocrite's  fairest 
expectations  and  hopes  of  such  a  happiness, 
will  in  the  end  vanish  into  miserable  disap- 
pointment. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  first  of  these,  I 
shall  do  these  three  things,  — 

I.  I  shall  prove  that  the  hypocrites  have 
such  hopes. 

II.  I  shall  shew  how  and  b^  what  ways 
these  hopes  are  first  produced  in  the  hypo- 
crite's mind.  And, 

III.  I  shall  show  how  they  are  cherished 
and  preserved  there. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these  ;  to  wit, 
that  ^e  hypocrites  have  and  do  obtain  such 
hopes,  may  be  evinced  by  these  two  argu- 
ments : 

(1.)  The  first  of  which  shall  be  taken  from 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  man's  mind, 
which  is  vehement  and  restless  in  its  pursuit 
after  some  suitable  good.  Now  the  happiness 
of  man  is  not  from  within,  from  himself,  but 
from  without  And  all  the  good  he  takes  in 
from  thence  is  conveyed,  and,  as  it  were, 
drained  through  the  apprehensions  of  his 
mind  :  and  the  mind,  or  reason,  not  only  ap- 

J>rehending  its  present  state,  but  also  caring 
or  the  future,  it  is  accordingly  put  to  seek 
out  for  a  good  that  may  bear  proportion  to 
both  these  conditions,  that  is,  both  a  present 
and  a  future ;  and  a  present  good  it  takes  in 
and  enjoys  by  actual  possession,  and  a  future 
only  by  its  hope.  Now  it  is  natural  for  every 
man,  both  in  his  desires  and  designs,  to  build 
chiefly  upon  the  future  ;  and  that,  I  suppose, 
for  this  reason,  because  he  looks  upon  the 
future  only  as  his  life.  For  so  much  of  our 
life  as  is  past  is  gone,  and  to  be  reckoned  with 
that  which  is  not ;  and  the  present  we  know 
is  a  narrow,  indivisible  point,  enjoyed  and 
spent  in  an  instant  ;  so  that  aXi  our  treasure 
and  reserve  is  wrapt  up  in  the  future. 

And  that  men's  desires  chiefly  run  out  after 
things  future  is  clear,  because  the  most  ardent 
and  natural  of  all  desires,  which  is  that  of 
knowledge,  chiefly  catches  at  and  pries  into 
futurities.  Man  naturally  looks  forward  :  the 
eye  of  the  soul  is  like  that  of  the  body,  though 
it  passes  through  things  immediately  before  it, 
yet  it  always  terminates  in  something  distant. 
When  a  man  is  dejected  upon  the  sight  and 
consideration  of  what  he  is  at  present,  he  is  i 
naturally  apt  to  relieve  himself  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  what  he  shall  or  may  be 
hereafter  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but 
that  all  the  world  live  more  by  hope  than  by 
fruition.  Whence  it  is,  that  a  person  con- 
demned, or  mortally  wounded,  will  say  tliat 
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I  he  is  a  dead  man  ;  because  he  dates  his  death, 
I  not  from  the  expiration  of  his  life,  but  of  his 
I  hopes.  And  this  is  so  evident,  that  though  in 
things  of  a  most  different  nature,  yet  the  truth 
is  stnl  the  same.  For  as  in  temporals  no  man 
looks  upon  himself  as  rich  or  nappy  in  the 
present  possession  of  lands,  unless  they  are 
secured,  and  made  over  to  him  for  ever ;  so  in 
spirituals,  a  man  that  is  acted  but  by  his  bare 
reason,  finds  no  relish  or  satisfaction  in  any 
thing  at  present,  but  as  it  is  seasoned  and  set 
off  with  an  expectation  of  a  future  blessedness. 

Every  man  naturally  carries  on  some  par- 
ticular design,  upon  the  event  of  which  he 
builds  his  satisfaction ;  and  the  spring  that 
moves  these  designs  is  hope.  Hopes  of  the 
future  are  the  causes  of  present  action  :  for 
that  the  hypocrite  performs  some  duties, 
wades  through  some  afflictions,  and  that  he 
makes  some  imperfect  essays  of  obedience,  it 
is  all  from  the  strength  and  activity  of  his 
hope  :  this  first  excites  and  quickens  him  to 
the  work,  and  then  animates  and  upholds 
him  in  it.  Otherwise,  the  natural  weakness 
of  his  mind  would  quickly  cause  him  to  quit 
the  field,  and  put  an  end  to  such  uncomfort- 
able labours  ;  for  when  the  sight  and  expec- 
tation of  good  fails,  it  is  natural  for  endeavour 
to  cease.  Hope  is  that  which  antedates  and 
prepossesses  a  future  good  ;  that  sets  it  in  the 
view  of  the  will,  which  alone  puts  all  the 
faculties  in  motion.  From  hence,  therefore, 
it  follows,  that  the  hypocrite  has  his  hope,  for 
be  has  his  course,  and  his  way,  according  to 
which  he  acts ;  and  without  hope  there  can 
be  no  action. 

(2.)  The  other  argument,  proving  that 
hjrpocrites  have  their  hopes,  shall  be  taken 
from  that  peace  and  comfort  that  even  hypo- 
crites enjoy;  which  are  the  certain  effects, 
■nd  therefore  the  infallible  signs  of  some  hope 
abiding  in  the  mind.  We  may  take  a  view 
of  the  profound  peace  and  security  enjoyed 
by  hypocrites  in  several  instances :  and  first, 
we  have  the  old  world,  though  polluted  with 
a  general  corruption,  yet  eujoymg  a  general 
peace  before  the  flood,  so  that,  (Matt. 
xxiv.38,  39,)  "they  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing, marrying  and  giving  in  marriaffe,  and 
knew  not  till  the  flood  came,  and  took  them 
•11  away."  Strange  was  the  security  of  con- 
■cience  that  bad  seized  upon  these  sinners ;  it 
was  so  great,  that  though  death  and  destruc- 
tion were  even  at  the  door,  yet  they  rufiled  it 
in  the  highest  actions  of  jollity  that  human 
life  was  capable  of.  And  m  the  26th  of  Mat- 
thew we  have  the  foolish  virgins  at  so  firm  a 
peace  with  their  own  conscience,  that  they 
could  even  sleep  securely;  shutting  both 
heart  and  eyes  against  all  thought  of  danger. 
And  in  Amos,  vi.  3, 4,  we  have  some  "  putting 
bar  away  from  them  the  evil  day,  lying  upon 
beds  of  ivory,  and  stretching  themselves  upon 
their  couches     free  from  all  thought  or  care  ; 
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unless  possibly  how  to  make  their  visits,  or  ! 
to  contrive  some  revel,  or  to  prepare  and  • 
dress  themselves  for  some  ball  or  lewd  meet-  I 
ing.  Also  in  Zech.  i.  11,  we  have  the  angel 
of  God  giving  an  account  of  the  state  and  | 
posture  of  an  unsanctified  world.  Behold," 
says  he, the  whole  earth  sitteth  still,  and  nt 
rest."  To  all  which  scriptures  we  may  add, 
by  way  of  overplus,  the  verdict  of  our  daily 
experience  and  observation.  For  who  so 
much  at  ease  and  quiet,  who  so  jocund  and 
free  from  anxious  distracting  cares,  as  those  i 
that  are  visibly  strangers  to  the  sincerity  of  i 
religion,  apparently  um&cquainted  with  the  | 
ways  of  God  ?  From  which  temper  and  state 
of  mind,  we  may  undeniably  collect  and 
argue,  that  they  have  their  hopes.  For  where 
there  is  comfort,  there  must  oe  hope :  since  it 
is  built  upon  this  foundation,  it  grows  out  of 
this  stock,  as  it  is  in  Job,  viii.  11,  "Can  the 
rush  grow  up  without  mire?  or  can  the  flag 
grow  without  water  V*  The  hypocrite's  hope 
IS  indeed  both  a  water  that  will  fail,  anci  a 
mire  that  will  defile  him ;  yet  it  is  this  alone, 
that  for  a  while  gives  growth  and  greenness 
to  his  comforts.  If  the  heart  of  man  were 
not  pitched  upon  some  bottom,  it  would  of 
necessity  be  continually  sinking.  Now  hope 
is  the  great  and  only  bottom  of  a  hypocrite's 
tranquillity.  It  is  this  alone  that  feeds  all  his 
contents,  that  gives  continual  supplies  to  all 
his  satisfactions.  And  if  hope  did  not  (as  it 
were  by  main  force)  stand  and  guard  the 
heart,  a  deluge  of  despairing  thoughts  would 
immediately  and  irresistibly  break  in  upon  it. 
For  if  sinners  were  assured  of  wrath,  and  had 
certain  presumptions  of  future  vengeance, 
despair  and  rage  would  waste  the  world,  and 
men  would  sin  with  a  high  hand,  that  they 
might  not  only  merit,  but,  as  it  were,  oven 
revenge  their  niture  sufierings. 

Whence  it  is,  that  though  God's  decree 
concerning  the  final  estate  of  every  impenitent 
sinner  becertain,  yet  it  isalso  secret,  to  prevent 
despair.   And  because  God  may  intend  even 
those  that  stand  sentenced  by  it  the  transitory 
reprieve  of  a  little  worldly  comfort,  he  keeps  '. 
them  in  ignorance  of  it ;  and  so  long,  they 
keep  themselves  in  hope.    However,  every 
reprobate  is  in  this  respect  before  God,  like  a 
condemned  person  with  a  veil  drawn  before 
his  eyes.   For  if  a  man  did  really  apprehend 
his  case  utterly  hopeless,  he  could  not  master  i 
the  apprehensions  of  common  humanity  so 
far,  as  to  admit  of  the  least  comfort.   For  did  ! 
we  ever  see  a  condemned  person  (if  in  his  I 
wits)  dancing  and  ranting  tne  day  before  his  { 
execution  ?  Certainly  that  man  must  needs  be  ; 
far  overgrown  with  stupid  ignoranco  or  epi-  I 
curiam  who  could  eat  and  drink  heartily  | 
to-day,  when  he  knew  that  to-morrow  he 
should  die.   Assuredly  if  it  were  not  for  hope, 
the  heart  of  the  merriest  and  most  secure 
hypocrite  in  the  world  would  break. 
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Other  reasons  of  the  point  might  be  as- 
signed ;  but  I  think  these  two  sufficiently 
prove,  that  hypocrisy  and.  hope  may  dwell 
together,  that  daneer  and  confidence  of  safety 
are  consistent,  and  that  a  man's  persuasions 
both  ma^  be  and  often  are  much  better  than 
his  condition.   I  come  now  to  the 

Second  general  thing  proposed,  which  is  to 
shew  by  what  wa^s  and  means  the  hypocrite 
comes  first  to  attain  this  hope. 

I  shall  instance  in  four  : 

(1.)  The  first  is  by  misapprehending  God. 
The  first  foundation  of  this  hope  is  laid  in 
ignorance  :  for  as  hereafter  it  must  end,  so 
here  it  begins,  in  darkness.  Caution,  expe- 
rience, and  accurate  meditation  are  apt  to 
check  hope ;  because  they  lay  open  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  thing  we  hope  for.  But  the 
persons  here  spoken  of  fetch  their  hope  not 
from  their  judgment,  but  their  fancy.  The 
sum  of  the  hypocrite's  creed  and  liope  may  be 
delivered  in  that  of  Tacitus,  fingunt  ereamt- 
que;  they  first  feign  things,  then  believe 
them.  And  their  grand,  leading  mistake, 
which  draws  after  it  all  the  rest,  is  about  Grod. 

It  is  indeed  our  un happiness  in  this  state  of 
weakness  and  mortality,  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  and  improved  in  piety 
have  yet  but  very  lame  and  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  the  great  Grod.  And  tne  reason  of  it 
is  manifest ;  because  we  are  forced  to  under- 
stand that  which  is  infinite,  after  a  finite 
manner.  For  philosophy  teaches,  that  in- 
telligere  est  pati,  et  pati  est  recipere."  And 
one  thing  receives  another,  not  accordinff  to 
the  full  latitude  of  the  object,  but  according 
to  the  scanty  model  of  its  own  capacity. 
If  we  let  down  a  vessel  into  the  sea,  we  shall 
bring  up,  not  what  the  sea  can  afibrd,  but 
what  the  vessel  can  hold  :  and  just  so  it  is  in 
our  understanding  of  God.  Brides,  it  is  the 
proper  quality  of  the  intellect  in  apprehend- 
ing, naturally  to  assimilate  the  thing  appre- 
hended to  itself.  And  these  are  the  true 
grounds  of  the  natural,  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tion of  our  apprehensions  of  God. 

However,  dod  is  pleased  to  bear  with  our 
apprehensions  of  him,  though  imperfect,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  impious  and  absurd ;  and 
to  accept  of  them,  though  below  him,  so  long 
as  the;^  are  not  contrary  to  him.  But  the 
hypocrite  frames  to  himself  such  notions  of  a 
Grod,  as  have  no  foundation  either  in  his 
nature  or  his  word.  He  does  (as  it  were) 
create  to  himself  a  deity,  and  sets  up  a  ffod 
according  to  the  model  of  his  own  senseless 
imaginations.  I  know  nothing  that  does  so 
lively  characterize  and  express  those  gross, 
carnal,  grovelling  conceptions  that  hypocrites 
entertain  of  God,  as  that  signal  place  m  Psalm 
1.  21,  "Thou  thoughtest,"  says  God,  *«that  I 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself."  That 
is,  he  took  the  measure  of  Grod's  thoughts  of 
sin  by  his  own ;  he  rated  God's  esteiem  of 


duty  by  his  own  indifference.  Every  man, 
throuffn  the  native  pride  of  his  heart  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin,  is  naturally  yery  prone 
rather  to  bring  down  Grod  to  his  thoughts, 
than  to  raise  up  his  thoughts  to  God. 

Now  the  soul  in  its  course  and  practice  of 
reliffion,  having  immediate  intercourse  with 
God,  according  to  those  thoughts  it  takes  in 
concerning  him,  it  is  suitably  affected  either 
with  fear  or  hope,  comfort  or  distraction  :  and 
when  it  has  once  got  this  cursed,  fallacious 
way  of  misrepresenting  God  to  the  conscience, 
there  is  nothing  in  him  from  whence  it  will 
not  draw  an  argument  of  hope.  It  will  suck 
poison  out  of  every  attribute,  strain  every 
perfection  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  in- 
terest of  its  hypocrisy. 

And  first,  for  that  sin-devouring  attribute 
of  Goil's  justice,  which  one  would  think 
should  rout  the  hypocrite  out  of  all  his  satis- 
factions ;  yet  even  this  attribute,  (which 
carries  in  it  nothing  but  fire  and  brimstone, 
speaks  nothing  but  lightning  and  claps  of 
thunder  to  the  secure  sinners,)  as  it  is  quali- 
fied, and  allayed  by  the  shifts  and  evasions  of 
a  treacherous  heart,  shall  not  at  all  disturb 
his  quiet,  or  intrench  upon  his  hope.  The 
hypocrite  indeed  does  and  must  acknowledge 
that  God  hates  sin,  and  that  his  jealous^r 
bums  against  the  sinner;  that  his  law  is 
violated,  and  his  justice  provoked  :  but  the« 
he  has  this  evasion,  that  "justice  is  God's 
strange  work,  that  he  does  not  afflict  will, 
ingly,"  nor  take  any  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  that  severe  attribute  ;  and  that  if  at  any 
time  he  does  think  fit  to  exercise  it,  it  is  only 
upon  gross,  scandalous  sinners,  such  as  wal- 
low in  the  enormities  and  pollutions  of  the 
world  ;  such  whose  damnation  is  visibly  writ 
upon  their  present  liyes,  as  swearers,  atheists, 
whoremongers,  and  such  like  modish  fashion- 
able sinners.  But  as  for  those  who  are  civil- 
ized in  their  manners,  and  stand  guilty  of  no 
such  clamorous  sins,  who  carry  a  fair  profes- 
sion, and  keep  the  church  constantly,  though 
perhaps  it  is  chiefljr  to  see  and  to  be  seen  ; 
to  sucn  the  hypocrite  concludes  that  there  is 
no  condemnation. 

But  now,  if  after  all  these  debates  and 
reasonings  conscience  is  still  unsatisfied,  and 
God's  justice  appears  terrible,  and  his  power 
grim  and  dreadful,  yet  then  the  thonirnts  of 
mercy  shall  come  in,  and  clear  off  all.  So  that 
if  conscience  and  sins  unrepented  of  begin  to 
cry  out,  mercy  shall  cry  louder  :  if  vengeance  | 
seems  ready  to  strike,  merc^  shall  divert  the  j 
stroke*  Whatsoever  objections  the  hypocrite 
can  make  against  himself  from  God's  justice, 
he  will  answer  from  the  topic  of  his  mercy. 

But  then  here  the  fallacy  ties :  the  hypocrite 
considers  God's  justice  appeased  and  his  mercy 
enlarged ;  but  be  does  not  consider  the  quali- 
fications of  those  persons  to  whom  these 
attribntea  bear  such  a  gracious  aspect.   It  is 
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confessed,  Grod's  justice  is  satisfied  and  his 
anger  is  disarmed  ;  but  it  is  so,  to  those  onljr 
whose  sins  are  remitted,  and  whose  persons 
are  justified  ;  and  whose  burden  is  entirely 
transferred,  and  cast  upon  the  person  of  Christ 
their  great  suret;^,  whose  satisfaction  wards 
off  the  sin-revenging  justice  of  God,  only  from 
the  penitent  and  truly  pious.   But  what  is 
I  this  to  the  hypocrite,  who  was  never  translated 
1  and  implanted  into  Christ  by  a  true  and  lively 
I  faith? 

I     And  then  for  that  other  attribute  of  mercy: 
it  is  indeed  infinite  and  boundless  in  its  out- 
I  goings ;  it  covers  all  sins,  keeps  off  the  law, 
and  evacuates  the  curse.   But  it  does  these 
great  things  only  for  such  as  are  true  believers 
and  regenerate ;  and  to  be  so  is  a  harder 
matter  than  the  world  generally  takes  it  for. 
i  But  this  the  hypocrite  cloes  not  consider,  and 
I  therefore  he  retains  his  confidence  ;  he  catches 
I  at  the  mercy,  but  overlooks  the  condition ;  and 
so  no  wonder,  if  he  has  hope,  where  he  has 
no  interest.   And  thus  much  for  the  first  way, 
by  which  the  hypocrite  raises  his  false  hope, 
namely,  by  his  misapprehensions  of  God,  and 
particularly  in  respect  of  those  two  great 
attributes,  his  justice  and  his  mercy. 

(2.)  The  second  way  by  which  he  raises  the 
same  false  hope  is  by  nis  misunderstanding  of 
tin.  Sin,  one  way  or  other,  is  the  true  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,  anguish,  and  despair,  that  is 
incident  to  the  mind  of  man.  Every  tear 
springs  from  this  fountain.  Every  thought 
<M  terror  and  distrust  issues  from  sin,  as  from 
its  first  occasion  and  original.  But  now  these 
troubles  and  despairs  about  the  main  issues  of 
a  man's  future  happiness  being  very  irksome, 
and  contrary  to  the  heart's  content,  a  man  is 
willinff  to  gratify  his  heart  so  far,  as  to  endea- 
vour their  removal,  by  winking  at  sin  that  is 
their  cause.  Hence  it  is,  that  men  hold  fast 
their  confidence  of  life,  though  they  walk  in 
the  ways  of  death  :  for  they  studiously  cast  a 
mist  before  their  own  eyes,  that  they  may  go 
on  securely,  and  not  be  forced  to  see  that, 
which,  being  seen,  would  certainly  constrain 
them  to  lay  down  their  hopes.  Sin  rightly 
apprehended  would  quickly  confound  all  their 
eumforts,  dash  their  peace  and  security,  and 
lay  their  fairest  confidence  in  the  dust. 

Wherefore  the  hypocrite,  to  establish  his 
heart  in  hope,  labours  with  all  his  mi^ht,  and 
casts  about,  to  relieve  his  conscience  with  such 
easy  conceptions  of  sin,  as  may  not  at  all  grate 
or  fall  foul  upon  his  comforts.  He  cannot 
persuade  himself,  that  that  can  be  so  heinous 
and  dreadful,  that  is  committed  with  so  much 
&eility.  Many  are  apt  to  look  upon  actual, 
•8  some  do  upon  original  sin,  not  as  the  error, 
bat  as  the  condition  of  their  nature.  Love  to 
sin  naturally  covers  all  its  deformities. 

And  first,  for  the  nature  of  sin  in  general,  as 
stript  of  all  its  circumstances  and  particula- 
rities.  The  hypocrite  does  not  look  upon  it 


in  its  native  filth,  as  contnir;^  to  the  infinite 
purity  of  God's  nature  and  his  law,  as  leaving 
an  everlasting,  indelible  stain  upon  the  con- 
science ;  no,  nor  yet  in  its  dan^rous  effects, 
as  dooming  the  sinner  to  all  the  curses 
that  an  infinite  wrath  can  inflict :  but  because 
punishment  is  only  threatened,  while  pleasure 
IS  presented,  the  colour  of  the  serpent  covers 
his  poison,  the  danger  is  overlooked,  and  the 
proffsr  accepted,  and  so  the  pardon  of  sin  is 
counted  as  easy  as  the  commission. 

And  from  this  undervaluing  of  the  nature 
of  sin  in  general,  he  quickly  passes  into  a 
cursed  extenuation  oi  particulars.  Some 
indeed  hold  and  maintain  a  distinction  of  sins 
into  mortal  and  venial ;  calling  those  mortal, 
that  for  their  greatness  and  enormity  deserve 
death ;  and  those  venial,  thatfortheir  smallness 
naturally  deserve  pardon :  which  distinction 
as  some  assert  in  doctrine,  so  all  hypocrites 
own  in  practice,  and  it  is  the  inward  language 
of  all  their  hearts.  For  though  perhaps  they 
may  "  strain  at  camels,"  yet  they  can  easily 

swallow  gnats  though  blasphemies,  thefts, 
and  murders  may  be  shunned,  yet  sinful,  im- 
pure thoughts,  words,  and  desires  are  passed 
over  by  the  hypocrite,  not  only  without  re- 
morse, but  without  notice,  as  things  below 
his  sorrow,  and  not  deserving  rei)entance, 
much  less  condemnation.  Gross  external  acts 
of  sin,  he  knows,  are  visible,  and  therefore  no 
ways  for  his  advantage ;  so  that  no  wonder  if 
the  hypocrite  avoids  these :  but  this  is  not  his 
penitence,  but  his  prudence ;  not  because  ho 
nates  the  nature  ot  sin,  but  because  he  fears 
the  circumstance. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  two  first  ways 
by  which  the  hypocrite  gains  his  hope,  namely, 
by  misapprehending  God,  and  misunderstand- 
ing sin.  And  when  he  has  wrong  apprehen- 
sions  of  that  which  deserves  punishment,  and 
of  him  who  is  alone  able  to  inflict  it,  I  suppose 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  easily  shuffle  himself  into  hopes  of  an 
escape. 

(3.)  The  third  way  by  which  the  hypocrite 
first  attains  this  false  and  spurious  hope,  is  by 
mistakes  about  the  spiritual  rigour  and  strict- 
ness of  the  gospel.  God  at  first  gave  man  a 
righteous  law,  and  entered  with  him  into  a 
covenant  of  works.  According  to  the  tenor 
of  which  covenant,  the  law  required  exact 
obedience,  universal  holiness,  and  perfection ; 
and  this  in  the  greatest  rigour,  not  admitting 
any  grains  of  allowance  for  the  least  defect  or 
deviation.  But  man  having  sinned,  and 
thereby  broke  this  covenant,  the  law  became 
weak  through  sin  that  is.  weak  and  unable 
to  justify,  and  powerful  only  to  condemn :  so 
that  now  all  legal  dispensations  are  dispensa- 
tions of  terror  ;  and  to  tell  sinners  of  the  law, 
is  only  in  another  word  to  tell  them  of  the 
curse.  Hereupon  God  was  pleased  to  introduce 
a  new  oovenant,  and  instead  of  works  to  estab- 
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lish  our  salvation  upon  a  law  of  faith,  as  it  is 
in  Rom.  iii.  27.  So  that  no  breach  of  the 
law  whatsoever  should  be  able  to  condemn 
him  that  believes. 

Now  the  hypocrite  seeing  this,  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  former  insupportable  severity 
of  the  lawy  he  naturally  dasnes  upon  the  other 
extreme,  and  thinks  that  if  the  law  were  all 
Justice,  then  certainly  the  gospel  must  be  all 
mercy,  without  justice.  Thus  making  it  so 
the  law  of  liberty,  as  not  of  duty ;  and  getting 
a  full  liberty,  or  rather  licentiousness  of  con- 
science, together  with  a  plentiful  stock  of 
faith,  without  good  works,  he  looks  upon 
I  himself  as  perfect  and  evan^lical :  and  hence- 
forward in  the  business  of  justification,  but  to 
think  any  more  of  a  holy  life,  he  calls  it  (as 
the  phrase  of  some  is)  a  returning  to  E^gypt. 
And  therefore  as  for  duty,  obedience,  and  such 
other  legal  things,  they  must  belong  only  to 
moral  men,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
sublime  mystery  of  the  gospel. 

Hereupon,  having  made  so  fair  a  progress, 
he  proceeds  farther,  and  proposes  to  himself 
the  gospel,  as  it  is  held  forth  in  the  most  lax 
and  favourable  expressions,  in  some  scriptures 
which  he  first  misunderstands,  and  then  draws 
to  his  own  purpose. 

As  for  instance,  that  in  2  Corinth,  viii.  12, 
where  God  is  said  to  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed.  From  whence,  though  he  lives  in  a 
continual  omission  of  known  duties,  and  a 
freouent  commission  of  known  sins  ;  yet  he 
will  comfort  himself  in  this,  that  his  heart  is 
good,  that  he  means  well,  that  his  will  is  up- 
right ;  and  God  accepts  of  this  as  well  as  the 
strictest  obedience.  But  to  rectify  so  perverse 
a  mistake,  such  a  one  must  know,  that  God 
never  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  where  he 
puts  it  into  a  man's  power  to  do  as  well  as  to 
will :  but  this  holds  only  where  a  man  is  dis- 
abled from  the  perfummnce  of  his  duty,  in 
which  case  the  inward  sincerity  of  the  will 
supplies  tho  want  of  the  outward  action. 
As  for  instance,  it  is  a  man's  duty  both  to 
frequent  the  public  worship  of  Grod,  and  to 
worship  him  in  private  with  the  humblest 
postures  of  body,  as  kneeling  and  the  like ; 
out  if  God  casts  him  upon  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  man  is  not  able  to  stir  a  hand 
or  a  foot,  there  is  no  doubt  but  God  accepts 
of  his  desire  to  do  these  outward  acts  of  reve- 
rence as  much  as  if  he  actuallv  did  them. 
And  if  a  man  would  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
pQent,  but  is  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  have 
it  administered  to  him,  it  is  as  little  to  be 
questioned  but  that  God  accepts  the  devout 
pan  tines  and  breathings  of  his  soul  after  that 
heavenly  ordinance,  as  much  as  if  he  were 
really  a  partaker  of  it  in  the  outward  ele- 
ments. But  what  is  this  to  the  hypocrite's 
case,  who  pretends  will  in  contradiction  to 
practice,  when  both  are  in  his  power?  thus 
deluding  himself  and  abunng  the  gimoe  (d 


€rod,  and  withal  not  considering,  that  sueh  ; 
kind  of  expressions  as  this,  that  God  accepts  I 
the  will  for  the  deed,  and  the  like,  are  not  I 
proposed  to  us  as  the  standing  rules  of  our  • 
obedience  in  our  ordinary  Christian  conrge, 
but  as  special  arguments  of  comfort  in  cases  ' 
of  extraordinarv  distress ;  not  as  our  spiritual 
diet  to  feed  and  to  sustain,  but  as  cordials  to 
recover  us. 

Again,  when  the  hypocrite  reads  in  Rom.  I 
X.  9,  that  "  whosoever  shall  confess  with  hia 
mouth,  and  believe  with  his  heart,  that  God 
hath  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  be 
saved he  finds  that  it  is  no  hard  matter  to 
own  such  a  belief  and  profession,  to  carry  the  ! 
name  and  wear  the  colours  of  Christ,  and  so  ' 
long  he  concludes  that  this  scripture  warranta 
his  salvation.   And  again,  (1  John,  ii.  1,)  If 
any  one  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  | 
Father."   Hence  with  much  confidence  he  can  ! 
cast  all  his  sins  upon  Christ|s  intercession  ;  . 
and  though  he  continues  to  sin,  yet  as  long  ! 
as  Christ  continues  to  intercede,  he  doubts 
not  but  the  interest  of  his  soul  stands  sure,  i 
Now  these  scriptures,  with  many  others,  • 
being  improved  by  a  subtle,  crafty,  self-de-  . 
oeiving  head,  and  a  wicked,  unsanetified 
heart,  lay  the  foundation  of  all  the  hypo- 
crite's hope.     But  if  he  would  undecenre 
himself,  and  consider  that  obedience  is  still 
necessary,  and  that  **  Christ  came  not  to  des- 
troy, but  to  establish  the  law,"  as  the  rule  of 
that  obedience ;  that  he  came  not  to  give  any 
new  law,  (as  Socinus  and  his  school  would 
have  it,)  but  to  vindicate  and  clear  the  old  in 
its  just  purity  and  extent ;  I  say,  tho  thought 
of  this  would  make  him  begin  to  question  the 
soundness  of  his  hope,  and  try  the  foundation 
before  he  finished  the  superstructure. 

Christ's  **  yoke  is  indeed  easy,"  but  it  is 
still  a  yoke  ;  and  his  "  burden  is  light,"  but 
it  is  still  a  burden,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as 
we  carry  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  body  of  sin 
about  us.  That  one  gospel  precept  of  self- 
denial  seriously  considered,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  our  corrupt  nature,  how  contrary  to  our 
most  native  inclinations,  would  make  the 
hypocrite  confess,  that  notwithstanding  all 
tliese  ^cious  concessions  and  abatements  of 
legal  rigour,  that  shine  forth  upon  mankind 
in  the  gospel,  he  must  yet  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase heaven  and  happiness  at  a  far  higher 
rate  than  he  did  imagine. 

(4.)  The  fourth  and  last  wa^  that  I  shall 
mention,  by  which  the  hypocrite  attains  his 
false  hope,  is  by  his  mistakes  about  repen-  ! 
tanoe,  faith,  and  conversion.   And  it  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  but  that  mistakes  about  these  ' 
have  been  the  deplorable  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
many  thousands  :  for,  as  Quintilian  says  of 
eloquence,    Multi  ad  eloquentiam  pervenire  i 
potuissenL  nisi  se  jam  pervenisse  putasseiit 
so  many,  in  all  probability,  misht  have  at- 
tained to  repen  tanoe,  but  that  they  thought 
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i  the^  had  repented  already :  many  might  have 
helieved  and  heen  converted,  had  they  not 
preferred  speed  hefore  certainty,  and  too  er- 
roneously and  hastily  presumed  upon  these 

1  works,  before  they  were  ever  thoroughly 
wrought  upon  them. 

I  The  carnal  hypocrite  is  apt  to  think  every 
fit  of  sorrow  for  sin,  every  grumbling  of 

'  natural  conscience,  to  be  repentance ;  and 
therefore  here  he  rests,  thinkmg  his  sorrow 

,  to  have  atoned  his  sin,  and  his  tears  to  have 
washed  away  his  impurities  :  not  considering 

I  the  great  and  vast  difiereuce  that  is  between 

1  firrmfiuUriMi  and  fmrmMwr;  between  a  bare 
regret  and  anguish  for  sin,  causing  the  soul 
to  wish  only  that  it  had  not  been  committed, 
and  between  such  a  sorrow  as  is  attended 
with  a  total  change  and  renovation  of  the 
heart.   The  first  may  proceed  from  the  prin- 

;  ciples  of  nature  awakened,  and  so  is  common 

,  to  those  that  finally  perish,  and  prove  cast- 

I  awavs ;  the  latter  is  a  product  of  the  special 
working  of  God's  Spirit  infusing  grace  into 
the  soul,  and  therefore  peculiar  oilly  to  be- 
lievers. Now,  if  the  hypocrite  would  warily 
observe,  whether  the  sorrow  he  so  much 
trusts  in  did  ever  yet  cleanse  his  heart,  so  as 
to  turn  the  full  bent  and  propensity  of  it  to 
the  commands  of  God,  he  would  find  little 
eause  for  hope,  and  see  that  his  very  repen- 
tance was  to  be  repented  of ;  and  that  all  his 
penitential  showers  were  like  the  rain  upon 
the  streets,  that  does  not  cleanse,  but  foul  the 
ways. 

Also  for  conversion  :  if  the  hypocrite  can 
strain  his  heart  so  high  as  to  relinquish  some 
sins,  to  make  some  confession,  and  to  engage 
in  some  brittle,  uncertain  promises  of  future 
amendment,  he  imagines  now  that  the  great 
work  has  passed  upon  him,  and  that  he  is 
taken  from  the  portion  of  sinners  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  saints.  But  if  he  would  impartially 
read  his  own  case  in  the  examples  ot  others, 
and  see  Judas  confessing  his  sin,  and  that 
with  much  bitterness,  and  yet  for  all  that 

a  son  of  perdition if  he  would  view  Herod 
doing  many  things  upon  John's  preaching, 
and  yet  continuing  an  unconverted,  bloody 
Herod  still ;  if  he  would  consider  Agrippa  in 
the  very  borders  of  conversion,  and  almost 
become  a  Christian ;  and  yet  for  all  that 
never  converted,  nor  made  a  Christian ;  he 
would  find  just  cause  to  change  his  hopes 
into  fears ;  and  instead  of  being  confident  of 
this  work,  with  much  humility  and  trembling 
to  seek  after  it. 

And  then,  lastly,  for  that  grand,  deciding 
work  of  faith :  because  the  hypocrite,  by  a 
blind,  irrational  boldness,  is  confident  that 
Christ  will  save  him,  and  redeem  him  from 
God's  wrath  ;  therefore  he  thinks  that  he  be- 
lieves, and  that  he  relies  and  depends  upon 
Christ.  But  if  he  would  examine  his  faith  by 
these  interrogatories ;  as,  Ist,  Whether  or  no  | 
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he  has  overcome  the  world?  for  every  be- 
liever does  so,  (1  John,  v.  4.)  He  triumphs 
over  Satan,  he  conquers  his  corruptions,  and  i 
repels  temptations.  And  2dly,  Whether  ho 
can  say,  not  only  that  he  does  not  sin,"  out 
that  "  he  cannot  sin  V*  Not  that  he  cannot 
commit,  but  that  he  cannot  approve  or  delight 
in  sin  ;  and  that  he  never  sins  with  such  a 
full  consent  of  will,  but  that  it  is  still  with 
some  secret  reluctancy  and  remorse  of  the  re- 
newed principle ;  every  true  believer  is  able 
to  say  so,  as  IS  evident  from  1  John,  iii.  9, 

Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit 
sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God."  It  is 
as  impossible  for  the  spiritual  man  to  relish 
sin,  as  it  is  for  the  natural  man  to  feed  upon 
stones  or  dirt.  Now,  I  say,  if  the  hypocrite 
would  bring  his  faith  to  the  test  ot  these 
questions,  and  let  his  conscience  truly  and 
rairly  return  an  answer,  he  would  find  that 
there  is  as  great  a  difierence  between  a  well- 
grounded  gospel  hope  and  his  hope,  as  there  is 
between  Mlievin^  and  presuming. 

This  therefore  is  the  fourth  way,  b^  which 
the  hypocrite  procures  his  hope.  He  reads, 
that  those  who  repent,  believe^  and  are  con- 
verted, shall  be  saved ;  and  hereupon  he  re- 
members, that  he  has  been  sometimes  troubled 
about  sin,  and  this  he  calls  repentance.  Also 
he  finds  himself  full  of  confidence,  that  Christ 
will  undertake  for  his  salvation,  and  this  he 
persuades  himself  is  faith.  And  lastly,  he  finds 
that  there  is  some  outward  change  made  in 
his  life;  some  duties  performed  that  were 
before  neglected,  and  some  sins  avoided  that 
were  before  committed ;  and  this  he  styles 
conversion.  And  herein  is  the  whole  stock 
upon  which  the  hypocrite  trades,  to  secure 
himself  some  hope  of  eternal  happiness. 

And  now,  to  make  some  use  and  improve- 
ment of  what  has  hitherto  been  delivered  :  if 
in  this  grand  business  of  salvation  the  hypo- 
crite may  and  does  entertain  a  hope,  then 
let  none,  from  the  confidence  of  their  hopes, 
conclude  that  the^  are  not  hypocrites ;  but 
consider  at  least,  if  not  suspect  the  safety  of 
their  condition.  It  is  indeed  the  custom  of 
some  to  put  the  superstructure  in  the  room  of 
the  foundation,  aud  first  of  all  to  ur^e  assur- 
ance :  but  such  persons  measure  their  safety 
by  their  confidence,  and  so  may  very  fitly 
have  that  speech  of  Solomon  applied  to  them 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  (Prov.  xiv.  le^)  *<The 
fool  rageth,  and  is  confident for  certainly 
where  the  venture  is  of  eternity,  the  greatest 
caution  is  the  best  security.  The  apcStlo  in- 
deed says^  in  Rom.  xiv.  23,  that  *'he  that 
doubteth  is  damned  :"  but  this  is  quite  upon 
another  occasion  :  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  will 
one  day  be  found,  that  many  have  been  and 
shall  be  damned,  because  they  never  doubted. 
For  since  there  are  so  manjr  wa^s  for  a  man 
to  delude  himself  about  his  spiritual  estate, 
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since  hypocrisy  is  so  connatural  to  us,  and 
the  heart  not  only  easy,  but  willing,  and  not 
only  willing,  but  also  industrious  to  cheat 
itself  into  such  a  vain  hope ;  can  there  be  any 
thinp;  more  seasonable  and  rational,  than  to 
caution  such  as  **  think  they  stand,  to  beware 
lest  they  fall,"  and  still  to  fear  that  that  hope 
is  scarce  sure  enough,  that  can  never  be  too 
sure? 

And  thus  to  persuade  doubting  is  not  to 
persuade  scepticism  in  religious  matters ;  for 
scepticism  is  properly  a  doubting  of  the  truth 
of  universals,  and  of  the  articles  of  religion  ; 
but  the  doubting  here  spoken  of  is  concerning 
the  safety  of  a  man's  own  particular  condition : 
nay,  this  doubting  presupposes  a  certain  assent 
to  the  former ;  for  if  a  man  were  not  persuaded 
of  the  general  truth  of  religion,  be  would 
never  doubt,  or  be  solicitous  about  his  own 
personal  concern  in  it.  This  doubting  there- 
fore is  so  far  from  weakening,  that  it  does 
indeed  establish  our  hope :  for  as  it  is  said 
of  knowledge^  Firmissimam  esse  scientiam 
quae  oritur  ex  dubitatione  so  the  same  may 
be  said  of  our  hopes  of  future  happiness,  that 
those  are  the  most  sure  and  rational,  that 
were  first  ushered  in  with  doubting  and  dis- 
trust. I  say  distrust,  not  of  God,  but  of  our- 
selves ;  for  this  kind  of  doubting  causes  trial, 
and  trial  produces  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
brings  assurance,  and  assurance  so  obtained 
maketh  not  ashamed. 

He  that  shall  observe  what  the  Scripture 
says  of  the  deep,  inconceivable  treachery  of 
man's  heart,  will  have  sufficient  warrant  from 
thence  to  bid  the  most  holy  in  appearance 
suspect  his  condition.  Let  none  say  that  he 
was  converted  so  many  years  since,  and  that 
therefore^  though  he  knows  himself  under  the 
present  power  of  some  sin,  yet  his  hopes  of 
heaven  stand  sure  and  good,  in  the  strength 
of  that  his  former  conversion  :  but  let  him 
consider  rather,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to 
think  that  be  is  converted,  when  he  is  yet  in 
the  very  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  ;"  and  to  take  that  for  assurance,  that 
is  only  self-flattery  ;  and  to  think  that  he  has 
a  lively  faith  and  a  lasting  hope,  which  yet, 
being  spurious  and  unsound,  will  one  day 
miserably  deceive  him ;  and,  having  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  leave  him  in  the  lowest 
n^ons  of  hell :  much  like  the  flattering  dis- 
appointment of  the  hungry  man's  dream  in 
Isaiah,  xxix.  8,  The  hungry  man  dreameth, 
and  behold  he  eateth  ;  but  he  awaketh,  and 
his  soul  is  empty."  This  know  for  certain, 
that  the  only  way  for  a  man  to  make  his  hopes 
sure  and  lasting  is  to  be  sincere ;  and  the  next 
way  to  attain  sincerity,  is  first  thoroughly  to 
know  and  understand  his  hypocrisy. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  thing 
proposed,  which  was  to  shew  by  what  means 
the  hypocrite  takes  his  first  rise,  and  how  he 
gets  and  obtains  this  hope.  The  third  and 


last  will  be  to  shew,  how  he  maintains  and 
preserves  it. 


SERMON  XLIV. 

PART  II. 

■*  The  hTpoerito*!  hope  duUl  periih.'' — Job,  vflL  13. 

I  FORMSBLT  made  an  entrance  upon  these 
words,  in  which,  after  some  brief  explication 
of  the  terms,  I  shewed  that  they  naturally  , 
cast  themselves  into  these  two  propositions  t 

I.  That  even  a  hypocrite  may  proceed  so 
far,  as  to  entertain  hopes  and  expectations  of  ( 
a  future  happiness.  ( 

II.  That  the  hypocrite's  fairest  and  most 
promising  expectation  of  a  future  blessedness  ^ 
would  in  the  end  vanish  into  miserable  disap-  ' 
pointroent.  | 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  cast  the  prosecution  ! 
of  it  under  these  three  heads,  —  i 

1.  To  prove  that  a  hypocrite  may  and  does 
entertain  such  hopes.  j 

2.  To  shew  by  what  ways  and  means  he  j 
oomes  first  to  obtain  them.  { 

3.  and  lastly.  To  shew  how  he  continues  ' 
and  preserves  them.  j 

For  the  first.  That  a  hypocrite  may  and  ' 
does  entertain  such  hopes:  I  proved  it  by  two 
reasons,  the  first  of  which  was  taken  from  the 
nature  of  man's  mind,  which  was  vehement 
and  restless  in  its  pursuit  after  a  suitable  good, 
and  accordingly  was  put  to  seek  out  for  a  good 
that  might  bear  proportion  to  both  its  condi« 
tions ;  that  is,  both  a  present  and  a  future  : 
and  a  present  good  it  takes  in  by  actual  pos- 
session, and  a  future  only  by  its  hopes.  ! 

2.  The  second  reason  was  taken  from  that 
p«iceand  tranquillity  of  mind  that  even  hypo- 
crites enjoy ;  which  are  the  certain  eflects,  and  ; 
therefore  the  infallible  signs  of  some  hope 
abidine  in  the  mind. 

As  tor  the  next  thing,  which  was  to  shew 
by  what  ways  and  means  the  hypocrite  comes 
first  to  obtain  this  hope  : 

I  mentioned  four. 

1st,  By  his  misunderstanding  of  God,  espe- 
cially  in  his  two  great  attributes,  his  justice 
and  bis  mercy.  2dly,  His  misapprehending  : 
of  sin.  ddly.  By  his  ignorance  of  the  spiri-  ' 
tual  rigour  and  strictness  of  the  ffospel.  And  ; 
4thly,  By  his  mistakes  about  the  nature  of  ' 
repentance,  faith,  and  conversion.  ' 

These  things  I  then  insisted  upon  at  large,  | 
and  so  fiM>  I  have  ffone  ;  and  I  shall  not  pre-  : 
vent  myself  in  what  remains  by  any  farther  I 
repetitions ;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  the  third  i 
and  last  thing  proposed  for  the  prosecution  ct  | 
the  first  proposition,  which  was  to  she«  by  j 
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what  wa^s  and  means  the  hypocrite  preserves 
and  continues  this  false  ]iope.  And  here  we 
must  observe,  that  those  metliods  by  which 
he  first  gets  it,  have  in  them  also  a  natural 
fitness  to  continue,  cherish,  and  foment  it : 
the  same  thing  being  usually  the  producing 
and  the  preserving  cause  :  asii  the  parent  that 
begot  the  child  will  also  foster  and  maintain 
it 

But  I  shall  instance  in  three  ways  more 
especially,  by  which  the  hypocrite  keeps  up 
and  continues  those  hopes)  which  upon  the 
former  false  grounds  he  took  up. 

1.  The  first  is,  by  keeping  up  a  course  of 
external  obedience,  and  abstaining  from  gross, 
scandalous  sins.  Now  the  hypocrite's  confi- 
dence having  no  reality  or  eround  in  being, 
but  only  an  imaginary  foundation  in  his  own 
apprehensions,  it  concerns  him  by  all  means 
I  to  keep  fair  with  conscience ;  forasmuch  as 
that  has  the  keeping  of,  and  the  power  over 
all  his  contents.  And  it  is  withal  of  a  lively, 
active  nature,  apt  to  discern  sin,  and  apt  to 
pursue  and  vex  the  soul  for  it ;  it  will  be  fly- 
iiiff  in  a  man's  face,  if  not  pacified,  or  at  least 
deluded  by  some  seeming  pursuit  of  religion. 
It  is  to  the  soul  as  the  disease  called  the  woff 
to  the  body ;  if  it  be  not  continually  fed,  it 
will  gnaw  and  prey  upon  the  body  itself, 
devour  and  consume  the  flesh.  So  if  con- 
science be  not  gratified  bv  some  outward 
services,  it  will  recoil  upon  the  soul,  and  with 
much  rage  and  bitterness  torment  and  feed 
upon  that. 

Wherefore  the  hypocrite,  that  his  conscience 
fkiay  not  pass  the  condemning  sentence  upon 
him,  will  be  often  bribing  it  with  some  spe- 
eious  outward  performance  :  and  that  he  may 
pacify  it,  his  chief  work  and  business  must  be  to 
possess  it  with  this  persuasion,  that  he  is  in  a 
state  of  grace :  which  being  that  which  the 
Scripture  in  other  words  calU  "spiritual  life," 
it  does  by  consequence  imply  in  it  two  thin^ ; 
first,  the  principle  and  fountain  of  this  life, 
which  is  faith  :  and  this  the  hypocrite  thinks 
himself  endued  with,  from  his  forementioned 
mistakes  about  conversion.  The  second  is  the 
acting  and  exercise  of  this  principle,  which  is 
called  ''gospel  obedience;  and  of  this  the 
hypocrite  must  endeavour  to  assure  himself 
by  his  behaviour,  in  the  continued  tract  and 
course  of  his  life.  Hereupon  he  is  careful  to 
oonform  himself  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  law, 
and  not  to  pursue  those  practices  that  carry  in 
them  an  open,  barefaced  opposition  to  it.  And 
■o  lonp;  as  he  doe^  this,  his  conscience  is  silent, 
and  his  hope  continues. 

The  young  man  in  the  gospel  was  a  preg- 
nant instance  of  this,  who,  reflecting  upon  his 
•triet  and  unblaraeable  conversation  acccor- 
ding  to  the  several  precepts  of  the  law,  vaunted 
himself  in  that  confident  reply  to  Christ  in 
Hatth.  xix.  20,  "  All  then  things  have  I  kept 
Vom  my  youth,"   See  Saint  Pftul  also  before 
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his  conversion :  questionless  his  hopes  of 
heaven  were  as  full  and  fair,  as  large  and 
promising,  as  his  heart  could  desire,  and  the 
foundation  of  them  all  (as  we  may  collect 
from  his  own  writings)  was  only  his  external 
conformity  to  the  words  of  the  law.  (Philipp. 
iii.  6,)  "Touchinff  the  righteousness"  (says 
he)  "that  is  in  the  law,  I  was  blameless." 
That  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

f Pharisees,  of  which  sect  ho  was,  he  placed  a 
egal  riehteousness  in  abstaining  from  those 
external  commissions  of  sin,  that  were  prohi- 
bited in  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  outward  acts  of  duty  that 
were  there  enjoined  :  whereupon,  leading  his  ' 
conversation  in  an  accurate  observance  of  the  ■ 
outward  letter,  he  pronounces  himself  blame- 
less; and  therefore,  doubtless,  while  he  thought 
himself  thus  blameless,  he  had  all  those  hopes 
of  happiness  that  it  is  natural  for  a  person, 
tlmt  thinks  himself  blameless,  to  entertain. 
And  that  he  gathered  this  opinion  of  himself 
and  of  his  condition  only  from  his  fulfilling 
the  outward  letter,  without  insisting  u])on  the 
inward,  spiritual,  stricter  part  of  it,  is  clear 
and  manifest  from  Rom.  vii.  7,  "I  had  not 
known  sin"  (says  he)  "but  by  the  law  :  for  I 
had  not  known  lust,  unless  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  slialt  not  covet.*'  In  which  words  ho 
considers  the  law  not  barely  according  to  the 
letter,  but  acconling  to  the  spiritual  scope  and 
intention  of  it :  and  though  the  law  taken  in 
the  former  sense  did  acquit  and  absolve,  yet 
in  this  latter  sense  it  did  condemn  him.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  law  considered  in 
the  letter  did  only  regulate  external  actions  :  j 
but,  thus  considered,  it  was  a  searcher  into 
and  "  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart ;"  and  consequently  did  arraign 
the  very  desires  of  sin,  the  first  risings  and 
movings  of  concupiscence.  I 
Now  that  this  external  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  refraining  from  gross,  notorious  sins, 
is  a  singular  preservative  of  the  hypocrite's 
hope,  and  a  strong  maintainer  of  his  confi- 
dence, as  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
these  Scripture  instances  ;  so  the  same  is  yet 
farther  manifest  from  that  stranffo  method 
that  G(»d  has  sometimes  used  for  the  conver- 
sion of  formal  hypocrites.  He  has  let  them 
fall  into  some  gross,  open,  scandalous  sin,  the 
cry  of  which  has  exceedingly  troubled  and 
disquieted  them,  and  beat  them  out  of  all 
those  refuges  of  hope,  which  the  former . 
civility  of  their  conversation  had  afforded 
them.  Whereupon  being  utterly  bereaved  of 
their  confidence,  God  has  took  this  occasion 
to  let  into  their  hearts  a  full  sense  of  all  their 
sins,  even  so  far  as  to  discover  and  rip  open  to 
them  their  sinful  nature,  their  original  corrup- 
tion, and  thereby  convert  and  cause  them 
to  repair  to  Chris^^  and  by  a  lively  faith  cast 
all  their  hopes  upon  his  satisfaction.  And  no 
donbt  but  it  was  npon  this  account  that  oi^r 
2  ▲ 
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Saviour  said,  that  the  publicans  and  harlots, 
persons  of  scandalous  lives  and  prostitute  re- 
putations, yet  went  to  heaven  sooner  than  those 
glorious  but  rotten  counterfeits,  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees.  This  therefore  is  the  first  way 
by  which  the  hypocrite  continues  and  pre- 
serves his  false  hope,  namely,  by  the  civility 
and  outwardly  blameless  carriage  of  his  con- 
versation. 

2.  The  second  way  by  which  the  hypocrite 
keeps  up  his  hopes,  and  maintains  the  p;ood 
opinion  he  has  conceived  of  his  spiritual 
estate,  is  by  comparing  himself  with  others, 
who  were  openly  vitious,  and  apparently 
worse  than  himself.  There  is  no  way  more 
effectual  for  a  man  to  argue  himself  into  a 
delusion.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  enhance 
our  apprehensions  of  the  value  of  any  thing, 
while  there  is  a  worse  in  our  view.  Clipt 
money  may  be  accounted  good,  if  compared 
to' counterfeit.  The  hypocrite  thinks  himself 
religious,  not  from  any  goodness  of  his  own, 
but  from  the  badness  of  others.  He  raises 
a  structure  of  reputed  holiness  upon  the 
deplorable  ruins  of  other  men's,  and  so 
entertains  both  hope  and  comfort  not  upon 
judgment,  but  comparison. 

But  as  in  other  things  comparisons  are 
justly  accounted  odious,  so  here  they  are 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  For  it  is  this  that 
makes  him  overrate  his  condition,  and  set  that 
price  upon  it  that  God  will  never  come  up 
to.  This  makes  him  overvalue  his  own  estate, 
and  despise  others  ;  while  he  should  pity  and 
lament  theirs,  and  amend  his  own. 

This  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  pharisee*8 
hope  and  confidence,  that  '*he  was  not  as 
other  men  an  adulterer,  covetous,  swearer, 
or  the  like.  When  he  sees  the  enormous  in- 
temperance of  the  drunkard,  and  compares  it 
with  his  own  strictness,  he  blesses  nimself 
with  all  the  promises  and  assurances  of 
heaven,  because  he  sees  the  other  directly 
posting  to  hell.  When  he  sees  the  open  pro- 
fanenoss  of  some,  then  he  reflects  upon  his  own 
religious  duties  and  fEistings,  and  so  by  a  fal- 
lacious comparison  concludes  himself  happy, 
because  he  sees  another  very  miserable.  He 
does  not  measure  the  holiness  of  his  actions 
by  their  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  but 
by  their  inconformity  to  the  actions  of  others. 
In  short,  the  hypocrite  could  never  with  an^ 
colour  of  confidence  think  himself  holy,  if 
others  were  not  exceeding  wicked. 

But  he  that  is  apt  to  overvalue  himself 
upon  such  deceiving  grounds,  and  to  owe  his 
perfection  not  to  any  worth  of  his  own,  but 
to  a  foil,  should  consider,  that  sin  admits  of  a 
laive  latitude  of  degrees,  the  least  of  which 
win  ruin  and  condemn  as  surely,  though  not 
as  deeply,  as  the  greatest ;  and  withal,  that 
there  are  as  many  degrees  of  sinners  as  of 
sins.  There  are  many  paths  in  the  broad 
way,  some  of  which  are  more  cleanly,  some 


more  foul ;  yet  they  all  tend  to  the  same  end 
and  those  shall  in  the  issue  as  certainly  arrive 
at  hell,  that  tread  the  cleanlier  paths  of  a 
refined  hypocrisy,  as  those  that  trash  through 
the  mire  and  dirt  of  the  grossest  abominations. 
And  therefore  let  not  the  hypoctite  think 
himself  in  a  good  condition,  because  others 
are  in  a  worse  ;  let  him  not  compare  his  life 
to  theirs,  but  let  him  rather  bring  and  com- 
pare it  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony," 
and  there  he  shall  read  the  vanity  of  his 
hopes,  the  deplorable  defects  of  his  most 
exact  righteousness,  and  find  that  it  is  in- 
finitely more  below  the  perfect  purity  re- 
Quired  in  God's  commands,  than  it  is  above 
the  foulest  practices  of  the  most  scandalous, 
shameless  transgressors. 

3.  The  third  way  by  which  the  hypocrite 
keeps  up  and  maintains  his  hopes,  is  by  for- 
bearing to  make  a  strict  and  impartial  trial 
of  his  estate.  That  which  first  raised  his 
hope,  I  shew,  was  ignorance  ;  and  that  which 
continues  and  foments  ignorance  is  want  of 
self-trial.  He  that  would  thoroughly  under- 
stand himself,  must  first  thoroughly  try  him- 
self. For  it  is  this  that  dives  into  the  retired 
depths  of  a  deceitful  heart,  that  does  (as  it 
were)  sift  aira  winnow  the  soul,  and  singles 
out  the  precious  from  the  vile,  that  before 
lay  in  a  confused  heap,  and  placing  them 
under  a  distinct  view  of  the  judgment,  gives 
it  a  full  and  a  clear  prospect  into  theui. 

No  wonder  if  the  hypocrite  discerns  not 
his  condition,  when  he  never  turns  his  eyes 
inwards  by  a  thorough  faithful  examinntioti. 
For  as  in  a  trade  a  man  may  go  on  and  trutiic, 
thinking  himself  to  be  rich,  when  indeed  he 
is  poor  and  near  breaking,  only  because  he 
does  not  examine  his  stock,  nor  take  a  survey 
of  his  accounts,  so  is  it  in  the  hypocrite's 
profession  of  religion  ;  he  proceeds  in  it,  and 
thinks  himself  in  a  thriving  condition,  while 
in  the  mean  time  he  withers  and  decays,  and 
is  ''near  to  cursing  and  all  this  befalls  him 
because  he  considers  not  whether  he  has  a 
sufficient  stock  of  grace  to  carry  him  through 
his  Christian  profession.  A  man  must  de- 
scend into  himself,  and  retreat  into  his  own 
bosom  by  a  severe  inquiry,  or  live  and  die  a 
stranger  to  his  spiritual  estate,  and  at  as  great 
a  distance  from  his  own  heart  as  that  is  from 
a  sure  peace.  We  know  how  apt  every  man 
is  to  think  his  case  good,  and  such  as  will , 
abide  the  law,  till  the  weakness  of  it  be  made 
-  manifest  in  the  trial.  The  rich  man  (says 
Solomon)  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  but  he 
that  has  understanding  searches  him  out." 
And  so  may  it  be  said  of  the  hypocrite,  that 
he  conceits  himself  holy  and  happy,  and  in  a 
state  of  grace,  and  favour  with  God,  till  such 
time  as  an  awakened  conscience  searches  him 
out,  and  discovers  to  him  the  vanity  of  his 
groundless  imaginations. 

The  fouleBt  sonl  may  think  itself  fair  and 
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beautiful,  till  it  comes  to  view  its  deformity 
in  the  glass  of  God*s  word.   No  man  can  dis- 
cover the  depth  and  danger  of  his  spiritual 
wounds  but  by  searching  them.   But  it  is  not 
to  be  wonder^,  that  a  hypocrite  is  so  fearful 
to  engage  in  this  work ;  for  he  has  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  it  will  overthrow  and  put  an 
end  to  all  his  comforts:  and  every  man  is  natu- 
rally averse  from  seeking  after  that,  which  he 
is  unwillinff  to  find.   He  that  would  fain  seem 
holy,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  set  about  that 
duty,  that  will  certainly  convince  him  of  his 
I  unholiness.  But  how  irksome  and  unplcasing 
j  soever  this  work  is,  the  hypocrite  must  know 
I  that  it  comes  authorized  both  with  God*s 
I  counsel  and  command  ;  and  I  shall  licre  add 
I  only  this  amiment  to  enforce  this  duty  upon 
I  him,  that  it  his  hopes  and  confidence  will  not 
abide  the  examination  of  his  own  conscience, 
he  must  not  expect  that  they  should  ever  en- 
dure the  trial  or  God's  tribunal. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  way  or  means 
by  which  the  hypocrite  continues  and  pro- 
serves  his  fialse  hope ;  which  was  the  last 
thing  proposed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  first 
proposition  :  I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  namely.  That  the  hypocrite's  fairest 
and  most  promising  expectation  of  a  future 
happiness  will  in  the  end  vanish  into  miser- 
able disappointment. 
For  the  prosecution  of  which,  I  shall, 

I.  Prove  the  proposition,  and  shew  that  the 
hypocrite's  hope  and  expectation  of  a  future 
happiness  will  perish  and  be  disappointed. 

II.  I  shall  shew  those  critical  seasons  and 
turns,  in  which  more  especially  the  hypo- 
crite's ho])e  will  be  sure  to  fail  him. 

III.  And  lastly,  make  some  application  of 
the  whole. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  prove  the 
proposition  two  ways : 

I.  From  clear  testimony  of  Scripture.  And 
here,  thoueh  the  text  itself  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  doctrine  drawn  from  it,  this  being 
only  a  variation  of  that  into  other  words ; 
^et,  for  the  more  clear  and  evident  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  in  hand,  we  will  take  in 
also  the  suffrage  of  other  scriptures.  And 
first,  in  this  very  chapter  we  have  seen  the 
hypocrite's  hope  compared  to  flags  and  rushes, 
which  in  their  most  flourishing  condition  are 
not  far  from  fading ;  but  while  they  have 
one  part  in  the  spring,  have  another  usually 
in  the  fall.  To-day  they  are  fresh  and  ver- 
dant; tOKmorrow  they  wither  and  die,  and 
are  east  into  the  oven :  you  may  spare  the 
tickle,  they  will  drop  and  fall  of  themselves. 
And  in  the  14th  verse  of  this  8th  chapter  of 
Job,  we  have  the  hypocrite's  hope  compared 
to  a  spider's  web a  similitude  of  great 
elegance  and  significance ;  and  we  may  ob- 
serve a  great  analogy  between  the  spider's 
web  and  that  in  a  double  respect.  Ist,  In  re- 
spect of  the  curious  subtilty  and  the  fine  arti- 


ficial composure  of  it.  The  spider  in  every 
web  shews  itself  an  artist :  so  the  hypocrite 
spins  his  hope  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  art,  iu  a 
tnin,  fine  thread.  This  and  that  good  duty, 
this  good  thought,  this  opposing  of  some 
gross  sin,  are  all  interwoven  together  to  the 
making  up  a  covering  for  his  hypocrisy.  And 
as  the  spider  draws  all  out  of  its  own  oowels, 
so  the  hypocrite  weaves  all  his  confidence  out 
of  his  own  inventions  and  imaginations. 
2dly,  It  resembles  it  in  respect  of  its  weak- 
ness ;  it  is  too  fine  spun  to  be  strong.  After 
the  spider  has  used  all  its  art  and  labour  in 
framing  a  web,  yet  how  easily  is  it  broke, 
how  quickly  is  it  swept  down  !  So  after  the 
hypocrite  has  wrought  out  a  hope  with 
much  cost,  art,  and  industry,  it  is  yet  but  a 
weak,  slender,  pitiful  thing.  He  does  indeeo 
by  this  get  some  name  and  room  amongst 
professors  ;  he  does, as  it  were,  hanghis  liopes 
upon  the  beams  of  God's  house.  But  when 
God  shall  come  to  cleanse,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
sweep  his  sanctuary,  such  cobwebs  are  sure 
to  be  fetched  down.  Thus  the  hypocrite, 
like  the  spider,  by  all  his  artifice  and  labour 
only  disfigures  God's  house.  A  hypocrite  in 
a  church  is  like  a  cobweb  in  a  palace ;  all 
that  ho  is  or  does  serving  only  to  annoy  and 
misbecome  the  place  and  station  that  he 
would  adorn. 

Sundry  other  scripture-expressions  there 
are,  that  cast  much  light  and  evidence  upon 
this  truth  ;  as  in  Job,  xx.  5,  "  The  triumph- 
ing of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the 
hypocrite  but  for  a  moment."   The  hypocrite 
takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  by  much  ado 
pieces  up  his  broken  evidences  for  heaven, 
bolsters  up  his  decaying  hopes,  and  by  many 
shifts  keeps  up  a  contented  heart  for  the  time  , 
of  a  transitory  life.   But,  alas !  what  is  hope  i 
lengthened  out  for  a  few  moments,  to  an  eter-  I 
nity  of  despair !  when  he  shall  be  swallowed  I 
up  in  that  black  abyss  of  darkness  and  desh  1 
pondency,  from  whence  he  shall  never  enjoy  ; 
the  least  glimmering  hope  of  an  after-delivery,  i 
Could  he  prolong  his  hopes  beyond  the  years  ' 
of  Methuselah,  ^et  all  these  together  put  into 
the  balance  with  perpetuity,  are  but  as  a 
moment,  as  an  instant,  that  vanishes  as  soon 
as  present.     Hence  ?Job,  xiii.  16,)  Job 
making  mention  of  God,  says,  '^that  the  • 
hypocrite  shall  not  come  before  him."  Such 
an  one,  indeed,  while  he  jogs  on  in  a  formal, 
seemingly  pious  course,  may  think  that  every 
step  sets  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  God  ;  but 
it  is  with  him  here,  as  with  a  man  out  of  his 
way,  the  farther  and  faster  he  goes,  the  wider 
he  IS  from  his  intended  journey's  end.  Again, 
in  Job,  xvii.  8,  there  is  a  pathetical  inter- 
rogation made ;    What  is  the  hope  of  the 
hypocrite,  when  God  taketh  away  his  soul  V* 
A  sad  exchange  certainly!  But  that  which 
begins  in  vanity  must  needs  determine  in 
vexation  of  spirit,  horror  of  conscience,  and 
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eternal  confusion.  And,  to  shew  yet  farther 
how  contemptible  and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  we 
have  the  wise  man  emphatically  comparing 
it  to  a  candle,  in  Pro  v.  xxiv.  20,  where  he 
tells  us,  that  the  candle  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  put  out.**  And  what  is  a  lamp  or  candle, 
but  a  diminutive,  dwindling,  contracted  lisht 
at  best?  made  only  to  measure  out  a  few 
moments,  and  to  bum  for  a  little  time,  both 
shining  and  spending  itself  at  once  ;  so  that 
although  it  should  not  be  blown  out,  or  ex- 
tinguisned  by  any  violent  accident,  yet  it 
would  at  length  go  out  of  its  own  accord,  and 
that  with  an  offensive  farewell  too  left  be- 
hind. In  like  manner,  though  God  should 
not,  by  any  severe  and  boisterous  dispensation 
of  judjg;ment8,  forcibly  rend  and  tear  the 
hypocrite's  hope  out  of  his  heart ;  yet  throu|[h 
its  own  native  weakness,  havine  lasted  its 
term,  and,  like  a  lamp  or  candle,  having  con- 
sumed its  little  stock,  it  must  die,  and  sink, 
and  drop  away  of  itself.  In  short,  we  have 
Christ's  own  word,  assuring  us  that  it  cannot 
last,  in  Matt.  xv.  13,  **  Every  plant"  (says 
he)  "that  mv  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted,  shall  be  rooted  up."  But  the  hypo- 
crite's hope  is  a  slip  of  his  own  planting,  of 
his  own  watering  and  dressing ;  and  there- 
fore,  when  God  shall  come  to  purge  his  gar- 
den, such  weeds  and  nuisances  are  sure  to  be 
cast  out  Thus  we  see  the  whole  current  of 
the  Scriptures  directly  set  against  the  hypo- 
crite's confidence  ;  we  may  read  its  doom 
almost  in  every  page  and  period  of  God's 
word ;  so  that  if  this  be  certain,  that  the 
word  of  God  shall  stand  and  abide,  then  this 
must  be  also  as  certain,  that  the  "  hypocrite's 
hope  shall  perish." 

2.  That  the  hypocrite's  hope  of  future  hap- 
piness shall  assuredly  perish,  may  be  proved 
irom  the  weakness  or  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  is  built.  And  we  know,  that  in  all 
buildines,  if  this  be  rotten,  the  superstructure 
cannot  be  lasting;  if  the  supporters  reel,  that 
which  is  supported  must  neecfs  shake.  I  have 
already  shewn,  that  ignorance  and  misapprer 
hension  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
hypocrite's  fairest  confidences  were  raised, 
ana  the  only  pillars  upon  which  they  were 
borne  up :  and  can  we  imagine,  that  errors 
and  mistakes  are  such  foundations,  as  to  rear 
upon  them  a  hope  that  must  stand  and  last 
to  eternity  ?  I  have  made  it  appear,  that  all 
the  hypocrite's  hopes  are  taken  up  from  erro- 
neous, mistaken  conceptions  of  God,  of  sin,  of 
the  gospel,  and  of  repentance,  fiiith,  and  con- 
version. And  are  these,  think  we,  likely  to 
bear  him  out?  Because  the  hypocrite  builds 
an  unreasonable,  presumptuous  confidence 
upon  God's  mercy,  do  we  think  that  this  will 
secure  him  from  the  dreadful  blow  of  his  jus- 
tice ?  Because  the  hypocrite  never  truly  appre- 
hended sin,  will  it  therefore  follow  that  he 
shall  never  smart  for  sin  ?  Will  shutting  our 


eyes  against  a  danger  secure  us  from  it  ?  Be- 
cause the  gospel,  through  the  deceit  of  hi^i 
ignorant  mind,  seems  to  favour  and  release 
him  from  duty,  will  this  warrant  him  in  the 
neglect  of  it?  Will  ignorance  of  the  spiritua- 
lity and  strictness  of  the  gospel  discharge 
him  from  the  curse  of  the  law  ?  Or  because  he 
falsely  thinks  he  has  repented,  will  this  entitle 
him  to  the  privileges  of  the  penitent  ?  Because 
he  mistakes  the  nature  of  faith,  shall  he  there- 
fore inherit  the  portion  of  believers  ?  Thus  we 
see  how  the  whole  fabric  of  his  hope  bears 
upon  the  false  and  treacherous  bottom  of  igno- 
rance and  mistake,  which  support  and  hold 
together  all  the  parts  and  parcels  of  it. 

And  as  ignorance  is  one  of  its  main  founda- 
tions, so  it  equally  rests  upon  another  altoge- 
ther as  weak  and  as  uncertain  ;  which  is  self- 
love.  For  as  wicked  and  as  confident  as  such 
persons  are,  they  are  yet  afraid  to  be  damned  ; 
and  therefore  they  are  willing  to  believe  that 
they  shall  not.  And  howsoever  they  live 
here,  they  are  very  desirous  to  be  happy  here- 
after ;  and  therefore  they  find  their  hearts 
very  prone  to  be  persuaded  that  they  shall  be 
so.  For  I  challenge  the  most  confident  and 
improved  hypocrite  in  the  world  to  shew  any 
other  ground  for  his  hope  of  ever  coming  to 
heaven,  but  only  because  he  thinks  so,  and 
because  he  would  have  it  so.  But  can  bare 
thouffht  or  desire  alter  the  reality  and  state 
of  things?  Well,  therefore,  may  we  conclude, 
that  that  which  is  founded  only  upon  igno- 
rance and  self-love  must  needs  end  in  disap- 
pointment and  shame.  And  thus  much  for 
the  first  thing,  which  was  the  proof  of  the 
proposition  :  I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  which  is  to  shew  what  are  those 
critical  seasons  and  turns,  in  which  more 
especially  the  hypocrite's  hope  will  be  sure  to 
fail  him.   I  sha!!  mention  two  : 

1.  The  first  is  in  the  time  of  some  heart- 
breaking, discouraging  judgment  from  God. 
And  here  we  must  know,  that  the  hypocrite 
has  two  supports  upon  which  jointly  he  casts 
the  whole  burden  of  his  spiritual  estate ; 
namely,  his  hope  in  God,  and  his  enjoyment 
of  the  creature.  With  the  former  he  quiets 
his  conscience,  with  the  latter  he  comforts  his 
heart.  For  whatsoever  he  pretends,  and  how- 
soever he  seems  to  place  all  his  expectations 
above ;  yet  he  draws  all  his  content,  his  de- 
light and  satisfaction  from  the  world.  Like 
a  tree,  though  he  seems  to  flourish  upwards  and 
rise  towar&  heaven,  yet  his  root  is  in  the 
ground,  and  he  lives  from  beneath.  He  can- 
not place  his  joys  entirely  in  God,  but  he 
must  have  something  else  besides.  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  will  cast  in  their  estate  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  church  ;  but  the  public 
faith  will  not  satisfy  them,  unless  they  reserve 
a  secret  portion  to  themselves.  The  hypocrite 
cannot  nope  for  another  world  any  longer 
than  he  enjoys  this.  Wherefore  when  God 
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strips  him  of  all  his  temporals,  then  he  is 
utterly  cast  down,  his  heart  breaks,  his  hope 
fails,  and  his  confidence  of  future  happiness 
vanishes  before  his  present  afflictions.  He 
can  look  up  to  heaven  no  longer  than  he 
stands  firm  upon  the  earth.  Had  Job  been 
a  hypocrite,  when  he  was  brought  so  low,  and 
utterly  spoiled  of  all  earthly  comfortG^  no 
former  hope  he  had  in  God  could  have  kept 
him  from  following  his  wife's  advice  ;  but  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  curse  God,  and  spit 
the  venom  of  his  discontented  heart  in  nis 
face,  thouj^h  he  died  for  it.  No  hypocrite  is 
so  far  of  Job's  temper  as  to  be  able  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  fast  his  hopes,  and  to  embrace 
a  dunghill,  and  (according  to  his  phrase)  to 
trust  in  God  though  he  kills  him."  He 
cannot  heartily  call  God  father,  while  he 
whips  and  chastises  him. 

Hence  Job  clears  himself  of  hypocrisy  bv 
this  notable  question,  (Job,  xxvii.  10,)  "  Will 
the  hypocrite  del  iff  ht  himself  in  the  Al- 
mighty?" God  indeed  is  usually  made  the 
prop  of  his  presumption,  but  never  the  object 
of  his  delight.  He  never  attains  to  those 
well-tempered,  durable,  victorious  hopes  of 
the  righteous,  so  excellently  set  forth  in 
(Habak.  iii.  17,  18,)  "Although  the  fij:-tree 
shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vine,  and  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail ; 
yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation."  No,  the  hypocrite's 
hope  and  joy  is  quite  of  another  make  and 
mould.  He  finds  no  taste  or  relish  in  celes- 
tial ^oys,  abstracted  from  the  plenties  and 
jollities  of  the  world.  Ho  finds  no  feast  in  a 
good  conscience  any  longer  than  he  sits  down 
to  a  full  table.  Come  to  such  an  one  while 
he  is  flushed  in  honour,  stron?  in  interest, 
and  all  things  flow  in  full  and  mir  to  his  am- 
bition, and  what  devout  discourses  shall  you 
hear  from  him,  especially  after  a  laree  meal ; 
and  what  contempt  of  the  world,  and  affiance 
in  God,  as  if  his  heart  were  already  lodged  in 
Abraham's  bosom!  But  let  God  once  put 
forth  his  hand  and  touch  him  in  his  beloved 
name  or  interest,  toss  him  upon  the  tongues 
of  his  enemies,  and  lay  him  low  in  contempt 
and  disgrace ;  and  then  come  to  him,  and  see 
whether  ho  can  now  live  upon  his  former 
talk,  and  support  his  spirits  with  those  glo- 
rious pretences  he  used  to  flourish  his  discourse 
with,  in  the  midst  of  his  former  affluence. 
No ;  the  case  is  quite  altered,  and  you  shall 
find  him  a  pitiful,  abject,  dispirited  lump  of 
elay :  pale  and  whining,  and  ereepinff  into 
every  company  to  tell  doleful  stories  of  him- 
self and  his  sufiferinfis.  Or,  as  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  li.  20,  much  better  expresses  it,  yon 
will  find  him  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net 
tumbling  and  tossing,  hampered  and  impa- 
tient, and  fit  for  nothniff  but  to  let  the  world 
leo  the  strange  and  ugly  difierence  between 
the  way  and  postures  of  a  hypocrite  in  a 


prosperous  and  in  a  calamitous  condition.  It 
IS  clear^  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  such 
severe  judgments  the  hypocrite's  confidence 
leaves  him,  deserts,  and  utterly  fails  him  :  for 
he  cannot  hold  his  hope  in  one  hand,  unless 
he  grasps  the  world  in  the  other. 

2.  The  other  season,  in  which  the  hypo- 
crite's hope  will  bo  sure  to  fail  and  to  forsake 
him,  is  at  the  time  of  death.  Although  he 
has  by  many  arts  and  shifts  prolonffed  his 
confidence  hitherto,  yet  this  hour  will  put  a 
period  both  to  his  life  and  his  expectations  at 
once  :  for  the  hypocrite's  hope  is  but  an  an- 
nuity at  the  best,  he  has  it  but  for  term  of 
life  at  the  longest.  When  a  few  days  in  the 
flesh  shall  be  passed,  he  must  be  forced  to  lie 
down,  and  breathe  out  his  soul  and  his  hopes 
together.  And  though  it  might  be  said  ol 
him,  that  as  long  as  there  was  life  there  was 
hope  ;  as  long  as  his  body  breathed,  his  soul 
hoped :  yet  at  this  time  that  saying  of  the 
Psalmist  must  pass  upon  him,  (Psalm  cxlvi. 
4,)  His  breath  ffoeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to 
his  earth,  and  in  that  very  day  all  his  thoughts 
perish."  All  his  fond  expectations  shall  then 
upbraid  him  to  his  face  :  Satan,  his  greatest 
flatterer,  shall  then  laugh  him  to  scorn  ;  death 
shall  confute  all  his  confidences,  and  hell  con- 
vince him  that  his  hopes  of  heaven  wore 
groundless  and  irrational.  He  now  steps  out 
of  an  old  world,  and  finds  that  old  things 
are  passed  away,"  and  all  things  presented  to 
him  in  anew  state  and  dress  :  his  old  thoughts, 
his  old  reasonings,  hopes,  and  confidences 
vanish  ;  and  he  bos  new  apprehensions  of 
God,  new  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  of  his  own  state  and  condition. 

For  as  soon  as  the  soul  is  once  dislodged 
from  the  body,  it  is  also  freed  from  many 
causes  of  ipiorance  and  deception,  that  did 
encumber  it  in  that  estate  ;  so  that  now  its 
reason  is  quicker,  and  its  discernment  clearer 
both  to  perceive  other  things,  and  thorouffhly 
to  reflect  upon  itself.  It  now  spies  out  all  the 
flaws  and  fallacies  of  its  former  fair,  but  de- 
ceiving hopes  ;  it  sees  the  non-concludency  of 
those  arguments  that  it  rested  upon  before. 
Death,  as  it  shuts  our  bodily  eyes,  so  it  opens 
and  enlarges  our  spiritual.  One  moment 
after  death  shall  discover  the  errors  of  many 
ages:  for  the  time  of  this  life  is  a  time  in 
which  all  things  are,  as  it  were,  huddled  up 
in  a  kind  of  mixture  and  confusion.  The 
righteous  own  and  profess  Christ,  and  so  do 
the  hypocrites ;  the  righteous  have  their 
hopes,  and  so  have  they  :  and  both  of  them 
live  and  act,  and  are  supported  by  their 
hopes ;  and  as  to  any  outward  appearance, 
we  cannot  discriminate  the  unsound  from  the 
sincere.  But  when  death  comes,  that  divides 
them  by  an  open  and  a  manifest  distinction, 
the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  crowned,  and  the  | 
hope  of  the  wicked  is  confounded  :  a  line  of  1 
eternal  sepn  ration  is  then  drawn  t>etween  I 
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them ;  the  hypocrite  must  then  let  his 
hold,  bid  an  everlasting  farewell  to  all  his 
comforts,  renounce  his  usurped  confidence^ 
and  take  up  his  portion  in  those  mansions  of 
endless  despair,  where  he  shall  have  abundant 
cause  to  wish,  but  no  grounds  to  hope  for  the 
least  redemption. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  pro- 
posed ;  which  was,  to  shew  those  critical 
seasons  and  turns,  in  which  more  especially 
the  hypocrite's  hope  will  be  sure  to  fail  him. 
I  come  now  to  the 

Third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  make  some 
use  and  improvement  of  the  whole  foregoing 
discourse.  And  it  shall  be  to  display  and  set 
before  us  the  transcendent,  surpassing  misery 
of  the  final  estate  of  all  hypocrites ;  whose 
peculiar  lot  it  is,  not  only  to  be  damned,  but, 
what  is  infinitely  more,  to  hope  themselves 
into  damnation,  and  to  perisii  with  those 
circumstances  that  shall  double  and  treble  the 
weight  of  their  destruction.  Hope  is  the  last 
refuge  and  retreat  of  an  afflicted  soul,  the  last 
support  of  a  sinking  mind.  And  in  this  life 
the  heart  of  man  is  not  capable  of  such 
absolute,  entire  misery,  but  that  some  glim- 
merings of  hope  will  still  dart  in  upon  him, 
and  buoy  up  his  spirits  from  an  utter  despon- 
dency. But  when  it  shall  come  to  this,  that  a 
man  must  go  one  way,  and  his  ho]>cs  another, 
so  parting  as  never  to  meet  again,  human 
nature  admits  not  of  any  farther  addition  to 
its  sorrow ;  for  it  is  pure,  perfect,  unmixed 
misery,  without  any  allay  or  mitigation. 
The  strongest  affections  and  the  greatest  ho^es, 
if  not  answered,  do  of  necessity  leave  behind 
them  the  quickest  pain :  for  if  (as  the  wise 
man  says,  in  Prov.  xiii.  12,)  ''hope  only 
deferred  be  so  grievous,"  what  then  must  b!e 
hope  utterly  disappointed  ?  If  delay  be  so 
irksome,  what  then  must  be  total  frustration  ? 
Nothing  is  more  contrary  and  tormenting  to 
the  nature  of  man  than  to  be  degraded  ;  to  be 
low  is  sad,  but  to  be  brought  low  is  much 
worse.  Poverty  is  troublesome,  but  poverty 
after  riches  is  insupportable.  Former  happi- 
ness is  the  greatest  ingredient  of  present 
misery :  for  look  what  comfort  springs  from 
past  sorrows  heretofore  endured,  the  same 
degree  of  misery  arises  from  past  happiness 
heretofore  enjoyed.  In  Lament,  i.  7,  it  is 
represented  as  the  height  and  sting  of  the 
calamity  of  Judah, ''  that  in  the  day  of  her 
affliction  and  of  her  misery  she  remembered 
all  her  pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the 
days  of  old."  It  would  be  some  relief  to  a 
eondemned  sinner,  if  with  the  loss  of  his  hope 
he  could  lose  his  memory  too :  but,  alas ! 
when  he  shall  liedown  in  sorrow  and  torment, 
this  will  recall  to  his  mind  all  that  peace,  com- 
fort, and  tranquillity  that  his  raise  hopes 
formerl^r  fed  him  with,  and  then  force  him  to 
write  this  emphatical  character  of  misery  upon 
all :  Thus  and  thus  I  was ;  these  things  I  did 


enjoy.  No  voice  will  be  heard  in  hell  so  loud 
and  frequent  as  this  sad  and  doleful  one ;  My 
hopes  deceived  me,  my  confidences  deluded 
me.  And  (believe  it)  this  will  make  it  ten 
times  more  hell,  than  the  ''wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,"  and  all  the  other  tormeuts 
of  it  put  together. 

For  take  the  case  in  a  similitude :  When 
a  poor  traveller,  disheartened  with  bad  ways 
and  weather  turmoiling  him,  and  fear  of 
thieves  besetting  him,  shall  yet  comfort  him- 
self with  this  though^  that  when  he  comes  to 
his  journey's  end  he  will  refresh  himself  at 
his  mn  ;  and,  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  thither, 
he  is  set  upon,  stabbed,  and  cruelly  murdered  :  . 
does  not  such  an  one,  think  we,  die  with  a 
strange  horror  and  surprise  ?  So  the  hypocrite 
cannot  pass  the  stage  of  this  world,  but  he 
will  meet  with  many  crosses  and  discourage- 
ments, under  which  he  is  apt  to  think,  through 
the  flattery  of  his  hopes,  tnat  he  shall  find  an 
end  of  all  these  sorrows  in  another  world. 
But  then,  alas !  they  chiefly  begin  ;  then  he 
enters  upon  them  in  their  height,  fulness,  and 
perfection.  Hopes  of  heaven,  therefore,  by 
those  that  either  tender  their  own  happiness, 
or  dread  the  extremit^r  of  misery,  are  to  be 
entertained  warily ;  for  if  they  are  not  genuine, 
and  of  the  riffht  stamp,  they  will  only  end  iu 
a  greater  loaa  of  sorrow  and  confusion.  They 
may  indeed  for  a  little  time  support  and  keep 
us  up  in  this  world  :  just  as  a  man's  clothes, 
when  he  falls  into  the  water,  will  for  a  while 
hold  him  up  from  sinking;  but  when  they 
are  once  thoroughly  wet  and  heavy,  then  they  i 
drown  and  sink  him  so  much  the  faster  and  ' 
deeper.  I 

This  we  may  observe,  that  those  appetites  ' 
and  desires,  the  satisfaction  of  which  brings  I 
the  ^eatest  deliffht;  the  defrauding  or  dis-  \ 
appointment  of  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  ; 
contraries,  brings  the  greatest  and  the  sharpest 
misery.   Now  a  strong  hope,  suitably  and 
luckily  answered^  comes,  as  it  were,  rushing 
into  the  heart  with  a  fulness  of  content ;  it  ; 
boars  in  upon  it  like  a  favourable  wished-for 
wind  upon  a  spread  sail.   It  is,  according  to 
Solomon's  expression,  "health  to  the  navel, 
and  marrow  to  the  bones."  Satisfaction  added 
to  a  longing  expectation^  is  like  a  refreshing 
shower  upon  a  dry,  gapins,  thirsty  ground. 
Nothing  so  eomfortable  as  hope  crowned  with 
fruition ;  nothing  so  tormenting,  as  hope 
snapt  off  with  disappointment  and  frustration. 
And  were  it  lawful  to  wish  an  enemy  com- 
pletely miserable,  I  would  wish  that  he  might 
vehemently  desire^  and  never  enjoy  ^  that  he 
miffht  strongly  hope,  and  never  obtain.  | 

Now,  from  what  has  been  delivered,  I  think 
we  may  truly  conclude,  that  of  the  two,  the  i 
despainnff  reprobate  is  happier  than  the  hop- 
ing reprobate.   They  both  indeed  fall  equally  | 
low  ;  but  then  he  that  hopes  has  the  greatei 
fall,  because  he  falls  from  the  higher  place.  | 
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He  that  despairs  goes  to  hell,  but  then  he 
goes  thither  with  expectation ;  though  he  is 
damned,  yet  he  is  not  surprised  :  he  has  inured 
his  heart  to  the  flames,  and  has  made  thoee 
terrors  familiar  to  him,  by  the  continual 
horror  of  his  meditation  ;  so  that  when  he 
dies,  he  passes  but  from  one  hell  into  another  ; 
and  his  actual  damnation  is  not  the  beginning, 
but  the  carrying  on  of  his  former  torment. 
In  short,  to  express  the  wretchedness  of  the 
hypocrite's  hope,  I  shall  only  add  this,  that 
certainly  that  must  needs  be  exceeding 
dismal,  in  comparison  of  which  despair  is 
desirable. 

And  now,  0  God,  thou  that  requirest  truth 
in  the  inwiu^  parts,  cleanse  us  inwardly  and 
thoroughly  from  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy ; 
sanctify  us  bv  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth  ; 
and  let  our  obedience  to  thee  justify  our  hopes 
in  thee,  that  so  trusting  in  thee,  we  may  never 
be  confounded. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  XLV. 

PART  I. 

**  I  wudumb,  I  opened  not  my  month  i  baeanae  thou  didat  tt." 

PSAUI  zzziz.  9. 

If  we  would  give  one  general  account  of  all 
the  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  a  Chris- 
tian, we  shall  find  them  reducible  to  these 
three,  "faith,  obedience,"  and  "patience;" 
and  the  vital  princijile  that  animates  and  runs 
through  them  all  is  "submission."  Faith 
being  a  submission  of  our  understanding  to 
what  God  commands  us  to  believe :  obedience 
being  a  submission  of  our  will  to  what  Crod 
oommands  us  to  do :  and  lastly,  patience  beine 
a  submission  of  the  whole  man  to  what  God 
oommands  us  to  suffer.  Concerning  which 
ezoellent  virtue,  glorious  things  are  every 
where  spoken,  not  only  by  the  penmen  of 
Iioly  writ,  but  also  by  the  sons  of  reason  and 

Shilosonhy :  and  great  elopes  of  it  might  be 
raws,  both  from  their  writings  and  examples. 
B«t»  as  we  need  not,  so  we  smill  not  seek  for 
any  beyond  the  oompass  of  the  church.  And 
here  we  have  this  virtue  represented  to  the  full, 
in  that  great  hero  in  the  waj^s  of  God,  king 
David  ;  a  person  signalized  with  that  eminent 
character,  of  being  "  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  and  therefore  certainly  a  most  fit 
example  to  make  an  impression  upon  ours. 

It  is  impocsible  that  a  discourse  of  patience 
dumld  ever  be  nnseasonable :  for  to  such  as 


are  in  adversity,  it  will  be  a  cordial  to  support 
them  ;  and  to  such  as  are  in  prosperity,  it  will 
be  an  amulet  to  preserve  them.  For  since  no 
mortal  man  can  oe  so  happy,  as  to  hold  his 
happiness  by  a  lease  for  life,  every  Christian, 
even  in  the  height  of  his  enjoyments,  ought 
in  habit,  and  disposition  of  mind,  at  least,  to 
be  a  sufferer  ;  that  is,  to  have  cast  his  resolu- 
tions into  such  a  well  ordered,  confirmed 
posture,  as  no  calamity,  how  sudden  or  great 
soever,  shall  be  able  to  surprise  or  shock  nim, 
either  in  point  of  courage  or  submission.  It 
is  one  of  the  arts  of  patience  still  to  be  before- 
hand with  an  affliction,  and  to  expect  that  at 
all  times  which  a  man  may  endure  at  any ; 
and  since  the  healthiest  of  men  may  be  sick, 
it  is  but  prudence,  while  they  are  well,  to 
have  a  remedy  about  them. 
In  the  text  we  have  these  two  general  parts. 

1.  David's  submissive  deportment  under  a 
sharp  affliction  :  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not 
my  mouth." 

2.  The  ground  and  reason  of  such  his 
deportment,  which  was  the  procedure  of  that 
a£Biction  from  God ; "  I  opened  not  my  mouth, 
because  thou  didst  it." 

And  thus,  the  words  being  a  full  lecture  of 
patience,  recommending  it  to  us  by  a  great 
pattern,  and  consequently  being  designed  to 
argue  us  into  an  absolute  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  in  our  most  pressing  and  severe 
distresses,  we  shall  endeavour  the  prosecution 
of  them  in  these  two  following  things : 

I.  In  declaring  the  nature  and  measures  of 
this  submission.  And, 

II.  In  shewing  the  reasons  and  arguments 
for  it,  as  the  suffering  person  stands  related  to 
God.  And, 

I.  For  the  nature  of  this  submission ;  which 
I  shall  declare, 

1st,  Negatively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does 
not  consist ;  and, 

2dly,  Positively,  by  shewing  wherein  it 
does. 

As  for  the  negative  part,  that  we  may  dis- 
tinguish this  great  virtue  from  all  ftAse  and 
mistaken  resemblances  of  it,  we  shall  observe 
first  of  all,  that  this  submission,  or  rather 
submissive  frame  of  spirit,  consists  not  in  aq 
utter  insensibility  of,  or  an  unconcemment 
under  an  affliction.  For  God,  who  gave  us  a 
being,  did  therewithal  give  us  a  connate  desire 
to  a  well-being ;  which  every  affliction  in 
some  measure  rol^  us  of,  and,  as  it  were^  rends 
away  a  piece  of  our  happiness ;  the  entireness 
of  which  consists,  not  only  in  a  freedom  from 
sin,  but  also  from  sorrow.  It  can  be  no  man^ 
duty  to  be  above  the  laws  of  his  creation,  and 
to  contradict  his  nature,  by  a  senselessness  in 
the  midst  of  those  sufferings  which  oppress  it. 
We  read  in  Ecdesiastes  of  "  a  time  to  mourn  f 
a  time  in  which  mourning  is  so  peculiarly 
in  season,  so  proper,  and  so  decent,  that  the 
contrary  is  absurd  and  unnatural.   God,  who 
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calls  and  commands  us  to  s}inpathize  with 
our  fripnds  in  their  distress,  surely  will  not 
forbid  us  to  sorrow  for  our  own.  It  was 
noted  for  one  of  the  most  inhuman  pieces  of 
tyranny  in  a  Roman  emperor,  that  when  he 
had  cruelly  put  some  to  deiith,  with  a  greater 
cruelty  he  forbade  their  relations  to  lament 
for  them  :  thus,  by  the  former  act  dcbtroying 
the  men  ;  by  the  latter,  humanity  itself. 

A  pensive  consideration  therefore  of  the 
sharpness  of  an  affliction  does  not  at  all  lessen 
our  submission  to  it :  for  God  never  heaps 
such  loads  of  grief  upon  us,  but  that  he  still 
leaves  us  the  relief  and  pleasure  of  weeping, 
the  privilege  and  free  vent  of  our  sorrows. 
He  never  turns  "children  of  Abraham  into 
stones  but  whensoever  ho  strikes,  not  only 
permits,  but  also  commands,  us  to  feel  the 
smart.  And  indeed,  how  could  we  evidence 
to  the  world  a  due  sense  of  the  favours  and 
smiles  of  God,  if  we  should  not  droop  under 
his  frowns?  For  to  be  asleep  with  Jonas, 
while  a  tempest  is  rattling  about  our  ears,  is 
not  submission,  but  stupidity.  Nay,  let  me 
add  this  farther,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
dreadful  sign  of  a  man  left  to  himself,  and 
hardened  by  God,  than  to  be  unconcerned  in 
the  midst  of  his  afflictions.  For  he  who  is  so, 
certainly  iucursthese  two |;reat  and  fatal  evils; 

1.  That  he^robs  God  of  that  honour  which 
he  particularly  designs  to  himself  by  that 
afflicting  dispensation  ;  for  God  requires  that 
men  should  fear  him  for  his  judgments,  as 
well  as  love  him  for  his  mercies  ;  and  regard 
the  strokes,  as  well  as  the  other  operations  of 
his  hands.  Besides,  that  this  insensible  frame 
of  spirit  clearly  frustrates  another  great  end 
of  these  severities  ;  which  is  antecedently  to 
fright  and  deter  men  from  sin.  For  he  who 
does  not  feel  God  when  he  strikee^  will  hardly 
fear  him  when  he  threatens. 

2.  Such  a  person,  by  such  an  insensibility, 
renders.every  affliction  befalling  him  utterly 
useless  to  all  spiritual  purposes  whatsoever. 
For  his  heart,  like  an  anvil,  by  bearing  many 
strokes,  and  feeling  none,  grows  so  much  the 
harder  by  every  l3ow.  Afflictions  are  some 
of  God*8  extraordinary  ways  of  reclaiming 
einners ;  but  can  have  no  effect  where  they 
can  imprint  no  sense.  He  that  can  overcome 
and  digest  his  physic  like  his  daily  food,  is  not 
like  to  be  purged  or  cured  by  it.  In  like 
manner,  when  God  takes  in  hand  the  cure  of 
an  overgrown  sinner,  and  to  that  purpose 
applies  the  corrosive  of  some  afflicting  pro- 
vidence,  whether  of  poverty,  banishment,  or 
disffrace,  to  eat  away  his  proud,  dead  flesh, 
and  so  to  restore  him  sound ;  if  this  man 
now  can  lightly  pass  over,  outface,  and  wear 
off  the  sense  of  these  severe  applications,  let 
him  never  expect  any  medicinal  healing  virtue 
from  them  ;  but  conclude  with  himself,  that, 
being  too  sturdy  to  feel  God*s  rod,  he  is  cer- 
tainly too  bad  to  be  mended  by  it. 


Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  submission  here  spoken  of  ir 
the  text  is  not  a  stupid  indolence  or  insensi- 
bility under  such  calamities  as  God  shall  b« 
pleased  to  bring  upon  us.  Nor, 

Se<x>ndly,  does  this  submission  lay  any 
restraint  upon  us,  from  praying  against  any 
calamity,  either  actually  inflicted  upon  us,  or 
as  yet  but  approaching  towards  us.  For  to 
pray  against  such  things  is  not  only  lawful, 
but  indeed  our  duty  ;  lorasmuch  as  God  has 
commanded  us  to  pray  :  and  prayer  ought  to 
contain,  not  only  a  petition  of  things  good 
and  suitable,  but  also  a  deprecation  of  what- 
soever is  evil  or  noxious  to  us,  as  an  integral 
part  of  it.  For  though  possibly  God  may 
nave  designed  to  bring  the  evil  we  pray  against 
upon  us  ;  yet,  till  providence  has  decid^  this 
to  be  the  will  of  God  by  the  event,  we  are 
(as  much  as  in  us  lies)  to  prevent  it  by  our 
prayers. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  though  God*s 
secret  will  and  purpose  be  the  rule  of  his  own 
actions,  yet  his  revealed  will  ought  to  be  the 
sole  director  of  ours.  And  God  has  wrote  this  | 
in  large  characters  upon  every  heart,  that  we 
ought  to  preserve  our  being  from  whatsoever 
may  annoy  it,  by  all  lawful  means  ;  and 
surely  there  is  none  more  lawful  or  approved 
by  God  than  prayer.  We  have  an  eminent 
instance  of  this  in  David,  in  2  Sam.  xii.  who, 
though  he  had  received  a  special  revelation 
from  God  himself,  that  his  child  should  die, 
yet  ceased  not  for  a  while  to  fast  and  pray, 
and  importune  God,  that  it  might  live  :  but 
when  Crod  took  away  the  child,  then  presently 
he  rose  up,  and  turned  his  mourning  for  that  ' 
into  a  su omission  to  the  hand  that  took  it  | 
from  him.  | 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  inquire  , 
into  the  counsels  of  God,  what  he  intends  to  . 
do  ;  it  being  impossible  that  they  should  be  a 
rule  for  us  to  steer  our  course  by,  forasmuch 
as  they  are  hidden  and  concealed  from  ns ;  - 
and  it  is  implied  in  the  verv  essence  and 
nature  of  a  rule,  that  it  should  be  known. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  till  we  know 
that  it  is  God*8  will  to  bring  an  affliction  upon 
us,  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  it  to  be  his 
will ;  and  consequently  both  may  and  ought 
to  pray  against  it :  it  being  no  ways  incon- 
sistent for  the  same  heart  to  have  a  spirit  of 
supplication  to  pray  against  an  affliction  before 
it  com^  and  yet  a  spirit  of  submission  to 
endure  it  when  it  comes.  , 

Thirdly  and  histly.  To  advance  yet  higher, 
this  submission  is  not  such  a  thing  as  excludes 
all  endeavour  to  prevent  or  remove  an  afflic- 
tion. That  we  may  lawfully  praj  against  it, 
has  been  alreadv  proved ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  may  (withm  our  compass)  lawfully 
engage  our  endeavours  against  whatsoever 
we  may  engage  our  prayers :  prayer  being 
a  duty  of  that  nature,  that  neither  in  the  | 
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accounts  of  God  or  man  will  it  pass  for  serious, 
but  as  it  is  seconded  with  proportionable 
action.  He  who  is  visited  with  sickness  may 
solicitously  use  all  direct  means  for  his  re- 
covery ;  and  he  who  has  lost  his  estate  may 
vigorously  endeavour  to  regain  it  from  the 
spoiler's  hand  ;  and  he  who  has  been  deemed 
may  use  all  imaginable  indu&try  to  clear  his 
reputation  :  and  yet,  for  all  this,  never  in  the 
least  transgress  the  bounds  of  submission  pre- 
scribed him  by  God,  in  any  of  these  visita- 
tions. For  God  seldom  delivers  men  but  b}' 
the  mediation  of  their  own  endeavours,  where 
these  endeavours  may  be  used.  But  patience 
has  its  sufficient  scope  and  proper  sphere  of 
shewing  itself,  even  where  the  powers  of 
action  cease.  And  that  mun  who  does  the 
utmost  to  rid  himself  from  any  pressure  which 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature  allow  him  to  do, 
and  when  he  finds  the  evil  too  big  for  him 
to  master,  humblv  and  quietly  sits  down 
under  it,  has  fulfilled  all  the  measures  of  a 
pious  submission.  For  Gtxl  casts  no  man 
under  such  circumstances  as  shall  make  idle- 
ness and  pusillanimity  his  duty  ;  but  bids 
every  man  upon  the  arrest  of  any  sad  cala- 
mity, up  and  be  doing,'*  for  the  removal  of 
it ;  thoueh  perhaps,  after  he  has  done  all,  hb 
lot  may  be  to  lie  uown  and  suffer  under  it. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  ne^tive 
part ;  and  shewn,  what  the  submission, 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  is  not;  as  namely, 
that  it  is  not  any  such  thing  as  ought  to  re- 
strain us,  either  from  entertaining  a  tender 
sense  of,  or  from  using  our  prayers  and  (what 
is  more)  our  endeavours,  asaiust  any  disaster 
or  calamity  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
upon  us. 

Come  we  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew 
positively  what  this  submission  is,  and  where- 
in it  does  consist. 

And  in  order  to  this,  we  are  to  observe, 
first  in  general,  that  it  is  a  quiet  composure 
of  the  wliole  man  under  any  cross,  or  mis- 
chievous accident  befalling  him,  either  in  his 
person,  interest,  or  any  of  his  concerns  what- 
soever. And  since  every  man  is  a  compound 
of  several  parts  and  faculties,  both  of  body 
and  soul,  which  are  all  respectively  to  bear 
their  share  in  this  present  afiair,  we  will  there- 
fore trace  the  nature  of  this  submission  seve- 
rally and  distinctly  through  them  all.  And, 

(1.)  For  the  understanding :  there  is  re- 
quired a  submission  of  that  to  God,  by  a  per- 
rect  approbation  of  the  justice  and  equality 
of  all  his  proceedings  with  us.  And  as  the 
understanding  is  the  governing  and  first  mov- 
ing principle  of  a  man's  whole  behaviour ; 
•o  is  it  a  matter  both  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  importance  too,  rightly  to  state  and  settle 
the  apprehensions  and  resentments  of  it :  it 
beinff  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul  like 
the  foreman  of  a  jury  to  his  fellows,  all  are 
apt  to  follow  its  venlict. 


And  therefore  our  submission  must  begir 
here  ;  it  must  move  upon  this  great  wheel  ; 
for  in  vain  do  we  cxi>ect  that  the  other  parts 
of  the  soul  should  keep  the  peace,  while  the 
understanding  mutinies  and  rebels.  To  pre- 
vent which,  we  must  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  possess  it  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
infinite  reasonableness  of  all  God's  trans- 
actings  with  his  creature,  though  the  parti- 
cular reason  of  them  does  not  always  appear 
It  being  but  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven, 
to  exact  our  submission  without  assigning  any 
other  reason  for  it  but  his  own  will :  for  ne 
voloy  tie  jubeoy  howsoever  harsh  and  tyranni- 
cal it  may  sound  from  a  sinful  man,  like  our- 
selves, though  never  so  great ;  yet  from  God, 
who  is  as  essentially  good  as  he  is  great,  it  is 
the  highest  reason  and  the  most  rational 
divinity  :  upon  which  account,  let  every  man 
silence  the  disputes  of  his  froward  reason^  not 
only  with  an  tpse  dunt,  as  the  very  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  could  do,  but  also  with  an 
ipw  ioluit :  an  answer  and  a  solution  becom- 
ing the  most  improvetl  and  eminent  profi- 
cients in  the  school  of  Christianity. 

For  what  was  it  that  raised  Joo  to  such  a 
degree  of  insolence  and  indiscretion,  as  to 
venture  to  hold  an  argument  with  his  Maker, 
and  to  dispute  the  case  with  the  Almighty, 
but  the  sturdiness  of  his  blind  and  saucy 
reason  falsely  so  cilled,  that  could  not  sub- 
scribe  to  the  equity  of  those  severe  usages 
which  he  smarted  under?  He  could  not  com- 
prehend how  the  divine  justice  could  deffrade 
so  much  uprightness  and  integrity  to  a  dung- 
hill ;  and  to  all  the  miseries  that  a  diseased 
body,  a  distressed  mind,  and  a  desperate  for- 
tune could  reduce  him  to :  no,  be  thought 
he  had  holiness  enough  to  have  prescribed 
gentler  methods  to  Providence.  Bat  at  length 
when  religion  had  cooled  the  boiling  of  tils 
passion  and  discontent,  and  taught  his  reason 
more  sober  discourse:!,  then  he  sinks  many 
notes  lower,  and  utters  himself  in  a  quite 
difiering  strain.  (Job,  xl.  4,  5,)  ''Behold," 
says  he,  **  I  am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer 
thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth. 
Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  will  not  answer." 
And  thus  what  conviction  and  satisfaction  he 
could  not  gain  by  disputing,  he  arrived  to  by 
obeying :  submission  was  his  casuist,  and 
patience  the  best  resolver  of  his  doubts.  And 
indeed  what  can  we  account  disputation  in 
such  a  case,  but  the  hostility  of  the  mind, 
and  a  kind  of  rebellion  of  the  soul  against 
God ;  opposing  reason  and  argument,  or 
rather  ai^iment  without  reason,  to  Provi- 
dence t  So  that  a  man  can  never  be  said 
truly  to  submit,  till  he  lays  down  these  arms, 
and  acknowledges  a  sufficient  reason  of  any 
dispensation  in  the  sole  good  pleasure  of 
the  dispenser ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
misery,  can  confess  that  things  ought  to 
be  so,  because  actually  they  are  so.  And 
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thus  much  for  the  submission  of  the  under- 
standing. 

(2.)  This  submission  requires  in  the  will 
also  a  perfect  acquiescence,  and  resignation  of 
itself  to  God*s  will.  For  the  will  being  pro- 
perly the  seat  both  of  soverei^ty  and 
activity,  the  resistance  which  this  makes 
must  needs  be  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
siderable. The  reluctaucy  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  opposing  God,  and  complying  with 
sinful  objects,  is  like  Adam's  seeing  the  for- 
bidden fruit  nnd  liking  it:  but  the  will's 
embracing  them,  is  like  Adam's  putting  forth 
his  hand  and  taking  it.  So  that  by  our  sub- 
mission of  the  former  to  God,  in  any  of  the 
perplexing  passages  of  our  lives,  the  soul  may 
be  said,  as  it  were,  to  keep  silence ;  but  by 
this  latter,  it  also  gives  consent.  By  that,  it 
confesses  the  reasonableness,  b^  this  also  the 
suitableness  of  the  dispensation.  By  the 
former  it  could  say,  it  is  just ;  by  this  latter 
it  can  say  also  with  David,  it  is  good  that 
I  have  been  afflicted." 

And  how  necessary  an  ingredient  of  our 
submission  this  is,  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  shall  consider  the  absoluteness  and  auto- 
cracy of  this  faculty  ;  whereby  the  will  is  free 
either  to  follow  or  not  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  understanding ;  so  that  when  that  has 
done  its  utmost  in  the  way  of  counsel  and 
instruction,  the  issue  of  the  execution  follows 
wholly  the  resolves  of  this*  For  it  is  this 
which  commands  and  lords  it  in  the  soul; 
every  thing  that  a  man  does  or  desires  being 
entirely  at  its  beck. 

Upon  which  account  it  is,  that  the  over- 
powering efficacy  of  the  Spirit  of  €rod,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  appears  in  nothing  so 
much,  as  that  it  conquers  and  subdues  this 
free,  self-governing  faculty  to  a  perfect  com- 
pliance with  all  its  motions ;  and  that  with- 
out the  least  intrenchmcnt  upon  its  freedom. 
For  it  makes  us  willing,  and  draws  us  in 
that  manner,  that  we  yet  follow  of  our  own 
accord.  Now  such  a  readiness  is  here  re- 
quired in  the  business  of  our  submission  :  it 
must  be  perfectly  free  and  voluntary ;  and 
that  not  only  as  to  an  exclusion  of  all  force, 
but  also  of  the  servilities  of  fear  and  terror ; 
which  take  off  some  of  the  perfection  of  our 
freedom  in  respect  of  the  motive  or  induce- 
ment to  an  action,  though  they  cannot  in 
respect  of  its  productive  principle.  As  when 
a  man  throws  his  rich  wares  into  the  sea,  to 
prevent  a  wreck,  and  to  save  his  life,  he  does 
indeed  will  what  he  does,  but  yet  it  is  with 
an  unwilling  kind  of  willingness :  for  thoueh 
the  will  absolutely  commands  the  thing  to  be 
done,  yet  still  the  motive  of  doing  it  is  full 
sore  against  its  inclination. 

But  such  a  submission  to  the  hand  of  God 
will  not  suffice  us  here,  nor  turn  to  any  ac- 
count in  the  reckonings  of  Heaven  :  where 
every  performance  is  rated  chiefly  by  the 
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manner  of  it ;  and  the  spring  or  principle  aa 
much  considered  as  the  object.  God  regards 
not  that  submission  that  is  not  out  of  love  to 
him.  And  "  perfect  love,"  we  know,  "  casts 
out  fear ;"  that  is,  God  will  have  us  submit 
not  as  slaves,  but  as  sons :  so  as  to  kiss  the 
rod  that  corrects  us;  and,  knowing  from 
whom  the  blow  comes,  to  receive  it  not  only 
with  quietness,  but  complacency.  And  thus 
to  demean  ourselves  in  our  sufferings  is  the 
very  soul  and  spirit  of  a  filial  submission. 

(3.)  There  is  required  also  a  submissive 
composure  and  serenity  in  our  passions  and 
affections.  For  naturally  these  are  the  most 
unruly  and  outrageous  faculties  of  the  soul  ; 
and  such  indeed  as  set  the  whole  world  in  a 
combustion.  For  how  insolent  is  pride,  how 
intolerable  is  anger,  and  how  noisome  ana 
imperious  is  lust?  No  confusion  in  human 
affairs  ever  falling  out  but  the  cause  of  it 
always  lies  here  ;  and  still  the  commotion  be- 
gins in  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  affections, 
those  great  masters  of  misrule,  which,  like 
the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea,  swell,  and  rage, 
and  rise  up  acainst  heaven,  when  any  thing 
from  thence  blows  rough  and  hard  upon  them. 
It  is  impossible  that  either  a  proud,  a  lustful, 
or  an  angry  man,  so  continuing,  should  be 
patient ;  forasmuch  as  the  same  frame  of  spirit, 
which  disposes  him  to  one,  directly  indisposes 
him  to  the  other.  Patience  is  the  effect  and 
consequent  of  self-denial  and  mortification  ; 
and  the  passions  and  affections  are  the  proper 
objects  of  that,  they  are  the  things  that  are  to 
be  denied  and  morti6ed  ;  so  that  a  man  must 
have  passed  many  stages  in  this  excellent 
course,  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  perfection 
of  making  the  duty  of  submission  his  practice, 
and  much  less  his  pleasure.  For  how  hard  is 
it  to  maintain  a  smooth  and  equal  temper  in 
one's  mind,  when  there  is  nothing  but  cross 
and  rugged  accidents  in  the  whole  affairs  of  a 
man's  life  !  How  hard  is  it  to  see  and  feel 
great  disturbances  without,  and  yet  to  keep 
all  quiet  within  I  to  behold  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked,  the  false,  and  the  treacherous, 
and  not  to  sav  in  our  haste,  that  "  we  have 
cleansed  our  hands  in  vain,"  and  retained  our 
innocence  to  no  purpose!  It  is  infinitely 
difficult  so  to  conquer  and  keep  down  the  in- 
surrections of  a  furious  passion,  as  to  command 
and  hold  it  within  compass,  when  it  meets 
with  fuel  and  provocation. 

The  faculties  of  the  soul  do  much  resemble 
the  economy  and  constitution  of  a  common- 
wealth, in  which  the  passions  are  like  the 
vulgar  rout,  or  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  are 
always  the  most  impatiently  sensible  of  any 
the  least  burden  ;  and  when  the  government 
imposes  any  thing  upon  them  are  presently 
apt  to  tumultuate,  to  rise,  and  to  rebel :  so 
when  the  least  chastisement  from  God  pinches 
us,  forthwith  the  unruly  passions  are  apt  to  | 
clamour  and  cry  out  "grievance  and  oppres- 
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sion.  But  now  God  will  have  these  clamours 
hushed,  all  these  resistances  quelled,  and  a 
humble  subjection  paid  to  the  most  grating 
edicts  of  his  will,  proclaimed  and  made  known 
to  us  by  the  events  of  his  providence. 

And  indeed  thus  to  compose  and  master 
our  rebellious  passions  is  a  duty  that  may 
commend  itself  to  us,  not  only  from  the 
necessity  of  a  strict  command,  but  also  from 
the  excellency  of  the  work  itself.  For  it  was 
this  alone,  which  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  particularly  the  Stoics,  placed  their  highest 
happiness  and  perfection  in  ;  namely,  to  regu- 
late and  subdue  their  passions  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  bring  themselves  to  a  perfect  apathy, 
to  stand  fixed  and  unmoved,  when  any  thing 
thwarted  either  their  interest  or  desires ; 
which  glorious  (and  perhaps  more  than 
human^  frame  of  mina,  though  it  was  not 
their  felicity  to  reach,  yet  it  was  their  com- 
mendation to  aim  at.  But  surely  Christians, 
who  act  by  higher  principles  and  greater 
helps,  should  think  it  but  reasonable,  with 
sucti  advantages,  to  go  a  pitch  beyond  bare, 
unassisted  nature ;  and  by  their  actions  to 
make  good  the  heathen's  pretences,  and  to 
count  it  a  shame  for  themselves  not  to  attain 
(in  part  at  least)  what  the  philosophers  were 
so  generous  as  to  attempt. 

(4.^  There  is  required  yet  farther  to  this 
submission,  a  suppressing  of  all  hard  and  dis- 
contented speeches  ;  and  this  is  so  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  whole  work  of  submission 
IS  set  forth  and  expressed  to  us  by  silence/' 
and  ^*not  opening  our  mouths,"  as  here  in 
the  text,  and  el^where,  hj  ^putting  our 
mouths  in  the  dust;*^  that  is,  by  shutting, 
and,  as  it  were,  even  stopping  them  up,  from 
letting  fly  at  any  of  the  cross,  irksome,  and 
severe  passages  of  Providence.  He  that 
ruleth  his  tongue"  (says  Saint  James)  is  a 
perfect  man  ;**  forasmuch  as  by  this  he  de- 
chires  himself  lord  and  master  of  his  passions, 
which,  when  they  domineer,  chiefly  make  use 
of  this  member  as  the  prime  instrument  of 
their  rage.  In  like  manner,  he  who  can  sub- 
mit without  noise  and  murmur  proves  his 
submission  perfect,  as  springing  from  a  com- 
plete conquest  of  all  unruly  motions  within. 
While  Job  let  loose  the  reins  to  his  impa- 
tience, he  let  the  same  loose  also  to  his  lan- 
guage ;  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  querulous 
outcries,  vehement  imprecations  upon  himself, 
and  expostulations  with  Heaven  :  sometimes 
questioning  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceed- 
ings with  him  ;  sometimes  cursin|[and  bitterly 
exelaiming  against  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
the  unhappy  nour  of  his  conception.  Thus, 
80  lon^  as  his  towering  passion  was  upon  the 
wing,  it  beat  the  air  witn  loud  and  vain  com- 
plaints ;  and,  like  a  froward  child,  was  always 
erying,  and  nothing  could  still  its  peevish  and 
impertinent  rage.  But  the  same  temper  of 
miiid  which  reduced  him  to  submission, 


reduced  him  also  to  silence,  and  checked  the 
sallyings  out  of  such  wild,  uugovemed  ex- 
pressions, as  could  tend  to  no  other  efiect  but 
to  increase  the  guilt  of  him  that  spoke,  and 
the  indignation  of  him  that  heard  them.  A 
Iflonb,  we  know,  suffers  with  silence,  and  parts 
not  only  with  its  fleece,  but  even  with  its  life 
aJso,  without  noise ;  but  it  is  the  unclean 
swine  which  roars  and  cries  when  any  one 
lays  hold  of  him  :  and  we  read  of  no  such 
creature  in  the  flocks  of  Christ ;  they  are  only 
the  innocent,  silent,  sufiering  sheep,  that  have 
a  title  to  his  care  and  protection. 

Any  kind  of  impatience  under  God's  hand 
does  indeed  offend  him  ;  but  the  impatience 
of  the  tongue  has  this  peculiar  malignity  in  it 
above  all  others,  that  it  also  dishonours  him 
in  the  face  of  the  world  :  for  while  our  impa- 
tience bounds  itself  within  the  understanding, 
will,  or  affections,  so  long  it  lies  retired  froiii 
the  observation  and  eve  of  men,  which  pierces 
not  into  the  secrets  01  the  heart ;  but  when  it 
once  comes  to  proclaim  itself  in  words  and 
noise,  the  multitude  round  about  is  called  in 
as  witness  of  our  insolent  deportment  towards 
God  ;  the  sin  becomes  loud  and  clamorous, 
public  and  provoking ;  and  so  puts  God  upon 
new  severities  to  revenge  upon  us  the  afiront 
openly  passed  upon  his  honour  ;  a  thing 
which  he  is  too  jealous  of,  to  prostitute  and 
expose  it  to  the  scorn  and  arrogance  of  every 
bold  sinner. 

Silence  is  a  thing  of  great  decorum  in  a 
sufiering  person,  whose  condition  properly 
calls  him  to  sorrow ;  the  most  natural  and 
becoming  dialect  of  which  is,  to  say  nothing. 
For  even  the  common  and  received  measures 
of  human  converse  allow  it  only  to  the  pros- 
perous, the  ffay,  and  the  rising  persons  of  the 
world  to  talk  high,  and  argue,  and  expostulate 
much  to  no  purpose ;  but  where  affliction  has 
brought  a  man  so  low,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  him  to  be  heard,  it  has  made  it  also  fit  for 
him  not  to  speak. 

Besides,  no  man  ought  to  be  endured  to 
complain,  who  is  not  presumed  to  have  right 
on  his  side.  But  can  any  man  have  a  right 
against  God  ?  can  he  implead  his  Maker  ?  or 
prefer  a  bill  of  grievances  asainst  his  Pre- 
server ?  I  am  sure,  if  his  plea  be  traversed 
in  the  court  of  conscience,  that  must  and  will 
pronounce  on  Grod's  side,  and  vote  the  accuser 
the  only  criminal.  ^*Why  should  a  living 
man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  0! 
his  sins  r  says  the  prophet  Jeremj^  (Lament, 
iii.  d9.)  In  which  piece  of  Scripture  there 
are  more  arguments  than  words  or  syllables, 
to  demonstrate  the  unreasonableness  of  any 
man's  complaining  against  God.  For  first, 
shall  any  one  complain  of  his  benefiietort 
And  does  not  God  abundantly  prove  himself 
so,  even  by  this,  tliat  the  person  complaining 
is  yet  alive,  and  thereby  able  to  complain  1 
Or  shall  a  guilty  person  complain  of  his  judge? 

 / 
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and  complain  also  while  he  is  punished,  whicn 
implies  demerit  ?  and,  what  is  more,  punished 
less  than  he  deserves,  which  imports  mercy  ? 
For  every  sin  revenged  upon  the  sinner, 
according  to  the  full  measure  of  its  guilt, 
would  quickly  put  him  out  of  all  possibility 
of  complaining  in  this  world,  or  bemoaning 
his  case  on  this  side  hell ;  where  that  he  is 
not  disposed  of  already,  is  enough  to  teach  him, 
that  it  were  much  fitter  for  him  to  turn  his 
complaints  into  gratulations  ;  and,  instead  of 
crying  out  of  the  hardship  of  his  condition,  to 
magnify  the  divine  goodness,  that  it  is  not 
remediless  and  intolerable.  Let  every  afflicted 
person  therefore  **  set  a  watch  before  the  door 
of  his  lips,"  and  beware  that  the  intemperance 
of  his  tongue  robs  him  not  of  that  crown,  that 
is  prepared  only  for  such  as  sufifer  with  silence 
and  discretion. 

(5.)  And  lastly,  to  complete  our  submission 
to  God  in  a  sufferine  estate,  there  is  required 
also  a  restraint  of  all  mge  and  revenge  against 
such  as  are  the  instruments,  by  which  God  is' 
pleased  to  humble  and  afflict  us.  A  perfect 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  first  cause  is 
naturally  apt  to  reconcile  us  to  the  second ; 
though  not  for  its  own  sake,  yet  for  his,  at 
least,  who  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  it.  For 
what  is  an  enemy,  when  he  acts  the  utmost 
of  his  fury  and  barbarity,  but  a  scourge  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  either  punishing  a 
sinner,  or  chastising  a  son  ?  And  therefore  we 
find  David,  when  he  was  cursed  and  railed  at 
by  Shimei,  in  that  villainous,  lewd,  insuffer- 
able manner,  yet  utterly  refusing  to  revenge 
upon  him  that  high  indignity,  though  passed 
by  a  subject  upon  his  prince,  and  his  prince 
in  distress  ;  that  is,  against  all  laws,  not  only 
of  loyalty,  but  of  nature  and  common  huma- 
nity. But  now  what  could  it  be  that  induced 
David  to  demean  himself  in  such  a  manner  to 
so  bitter  an  enemy  and  so  mean  a  wretch? 
Surely  nothing  either  desirable  or  formidable 
in  the  person  himself ;  no,  nothing  but  this 
one  consideration,  that  at  that  time  Shimei 
came  (as  it  were)  upon  an  errand  from  heaven, 
and  cursed  David  by  commission  from  God 
himself.  God  has  bid  Shimei  curse,"  b&js 
David,  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10.)  Not  that  God  did 
directly  and  indeed  give  him  any  such  com- 
mand ;  but  that,  by  his  providence,  he  had 
then  cast  David  under  such  circumstances  of 
misery  and  distress,  as  would  infallibly  pro- 
voke an  adversary  of  a  malicious  and  a  htae 
spirit  to  insult  over  him.  Now  this  quiet  and 
meek  deportment  of  David  towards  so  vile 
and  so  provoking  an  object,  was  a  direct  act 
of  piety  and  submission  to  God  himself ;  who 
never  accounts  himself  more  honoured  by  us, 
than  when  our  reverence  to  him  can  command 
us  to  compliances  so  much  against  the  grain 
of  our  nature ;  and  tie  up  our  hands  from 
those  violences,  which  the  fierce  appetite  of 
revenge  would  otherwise  so  possionately  and 
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easily,  and  many  times  so  creditably,  carry  I 
us  out  to. 

If  upon  any  injury  done  us,  we  can  but 
prevail  with  ourselves  to  see  the  hand  of  God 
principally  acting  in  the  whole  afiair,  it  will 
certainly  much  allay  our  spleen  against  the 
immediate  workers  of  the  mischief ;  and  if  we 
can  but  cease  to  be  angry  with  the  judge,  and 
the  condemning  sentence  itself,  surely  wo 
shaU  not  much  concern  ourselves  to  rage  at 
the  executioner ;  who  is  but  a  servant,  and 
only  ministers  to  the  will  and  command  of  a 
superior. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  all  bitter  and  vin- 
dictive treating  of  an  injurious  person  ia  in 
its  proportion  a  contest  with  Providence  ; 
even  that  Provi<lence,  that  not  only  overrules*, 
but  also  employs  the  worst  of  events,  and  the 
wickedest  of  persons.  And  he,  whose  spirit 
frets,  and  boils,  and  raves  against  his  enemy, 
because  of  the  calamities  that  he  feels  himself 
brought  under  b^  his  means,  strikes  as  high 
and  as  far  as  he  is  able.  The  dog  that  bites 
the  stone  that  is  flung  at  him,  would  do  a.*' 
much  to  the  hand  that  flung  it,  if  he  had  it 
within  his  reach.  But  the  temper  of  a  Chris- 
tian prompts  him  to  quite  other  things,  and 
teaches  him  to  measure  his  behaviour,  not  by 
what  his  enemy  has  deserved,  but  by  what 
the  grand  exemplar  of  patience  has  both  com- 
mandedy  and  himself  in  the  same  case  prac- 
tised. 

And  yet  I  do  not  say,  that  it  is  any  manV 
duty  to  account  his  enemy  his  friend  ;  to 
eourt  or  embrace  a  tyrant;  or  to  take  hiui 
into  his  bosom,  who  would  have  took  the 
bread  out  of  his  mouth.   Some  indeed  may 
think  it  a  policy  so  to  do ;  and  perhaps,  by  so 
thinking,  may  prove  just  such  politicians,  as  the 
man,  tlmt  took  a  frozen  snake  into  his  house, 
and  cherished  and  warmed  it,  till  at  length 
it  hissed,  and  bit,  and  stung  him  to  death  for 
his  absurd  compassion.   But  be  it  a  policy,  1 
am  sure  it  is  no  duty  for  a  man  to  caress,  and 
hug,  and  be  fond  of  his  mortal  adversary ; 
nor  to  fawn  and  cringe,  and  lick  the  foot  that 
basely  and  barbarously  tramples  upon  him. 
No  man  is  forbid  by  any  law  of  God  or  man 
to  look  upon  an  enemy  as  an  enemy,  howso- 
ever he  may  be  bound  to  treat  him.  Foras- 
much as  no  law,  human  or  divine,  can  oblige 
a  man  to  entertain  a  false  judgment,  either  of 
things  or  persons.   But  he  who  supplants  a 
man  in  his  estate,  or  any  of  his  lawful  inte- 
rests, is  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon  by  that 
man  as  a  malicious  underminer.    And  he  who 
by  unworthy  calumnies  blasts  his  neighbour's 
reputation  and  sood  name,  may  and  ought  to 
be  accounted  (as  in  truth  he  is)  a  black- 
mouthed,  virulent  back-biter :  and  the  name 
of  friend  is  by  no  means  to  be  fouled  or  abused 
by  being  applied  to  such  an  one.   Yet  still 
for  all  this,  l  own  it  to  be  every  man's  duty, 
to  leave  such  a  person  to  the  vengeance  of 
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Heaven,  and  not  to  act  himself  as  judge  in  his 
own  cause,  by  carving  out  his  own  measures  of 
revenge  upon  him.  It  is  his  duty  to  stand 
still,"  (as  Moses  bade  the  Israelites,)  and  to 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  All  the  pains 
that  he  is  to  take  in  this  case,  is  to  prevail  with 
himself  to  do  nothing,  and  to  be  only  a  specta- 
tor, not  an  actor  in  his  enemy's  confusion. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  sometimes  pains 
enough ;  and  no  small  piece  of  self-denial  and 
submission,  thus  to  keep  within  the  strict  line 
of  God*s  commands,  when  cither  passion  or 
interest  would  tempt  him  to  leap  over  it ;  as 
it  will  do  very  importunately,  when  a  man 
finds  himself  grieved,  and  ill-used  in  his  per- 
son, name,  or  estate ;  and  disturbed  in  any 
of  those  interests,  which  God  and  nature  have 
made  it  his  birthright  to  enjoy.  Yet  since  it 
often  so  falls  out,  that  God  is  pleased  to  let 
loose  the  oppressor  upon  all  these,  he  also  calls 
upon  us  to  behave  ourselves  as  persons  having 
no  authority  to  right  ourselves,  but  depending 
wholly  upon  the  supreme  justice  of  Heaven 
both  for  deliverance  and  reparation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general 
head  proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words, 
which  was  to  declare  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
mission spoken  of  in  the  text :  and  that  both 
negatively,  by  shewing  what  it  is  not ;  and 
also  positively,  by  shewing  what  it  is.  As, 
namely*  that  it  is  a  suppressing  of  the  resti- 
ness  and  contradiction  of  our  understandings, 
the  rebellion  of  our  wills,  the  tumult  of  our 
passions,  the  querulous  outcries  of  our  tongues, 
and  lastly,  the  vindictive  fierceness  of  our  ac- 
tions or  behaviours,  under  any  calamity  or 
distress,  injury  or  provocation  whatsoever. 

Now,  by  way  of  consequence  and  deduction 
from  what  has  been  delivered,  we  shall  from 
the  foregoing  particulars  naturally  infer  these 
three  thmgs :  — 

(1.^  The  worth  and  excellency  of  such  a 
submissive,  composed  frame  of  spirit. 

(2.)  The  difficulty  of  attaining  to  it.  And, 

(3.)  and  lastly.  The  necessity  of  an  early 
and  long  endeavour  after  it.  And, 

(1.^  For  the  excellency  of  it.  It  is  that, 
whicu  all  the  great  and  wise  men  in  the  world 
have  both  strove  after  in  themselves,  and  ad- 
mired in  others :  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  great,  as  to  be  good  without  it.  It 
is  the  practice  of  the  truest  and  the  highest 
philosophy.  And  there  is  nothing  that  draws 
so  much  contempt  upon  a  man,  as  the  want 
of  it.  For  how  uncomely  a  sight  is  a  man  in 
a  rage !  a  man  fretting  and  fuming,  and  suf- 
fering his  passion  to  nde  his  reason  ;  indeed 
so  uncomely  is  it,  that  there  is  no  man  living 
who  allows  it  in  himself,  but  will  condemn 
and  despise  it  in  another.  Nor  is  there  any 
tiling  that  so  peculiarly  unfits  a  man  for  busi- 
1MSS|  and  doing  such  things  as  may  render 
him  oonsiderabTe.  Bu>iiness  is  to  be  carried 
on  with  ooansel,  and  a  calm,  sedate  conduct 


of  things  :  which  can  never  take  place,  where  | 
passion  hinders  all  foresight,  and  fury  and 
fluster  make  thinking  and  contriving  utterly  { 
impossible.  It  is  not  the  storm,  but  the  , 
ffentle  wind  that  must  C4irry  the  vessel  to  its  { 
designed  haven.  And  to  1^  and  govern  an  ; 
army,  requires  another  kind  of  spirit  from  j 
that  which  heats  and  acts  a  man  in  the  battle.  ; 

On  the  other  side,  patience  is  (as  it  were) 
the  girding  up  of  the  soul,  which,  like  the 
girding  up  of  the  body,  gives  it  both  strength 
and  decency  too.  In  the  judgment  of  all  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  world,  patience  is  con- 
quest; and  in  Saint  Paul's  esteem,  (Rom.  viii. 
97,)  it  is  something  more ;  it  being  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  any  condition  that  a  man 
can  fall  into  so  miserable  ;  nor  any  injury,  or 
contumely,  that  can  pass  upon  him,  so  sharp 
and  provoking,  in  which  patience  does  not  at 
length  get  the  better.  And  he  that  quietly 
suffers  the  ill  turn,  will  in  the  end  both  shame 
and  weary  him  that  does  it.  For  all  violence 
is  its  own  executioner  :  and  indignation,  not 
enlivened  by  resistance,  like  a  flame  not  blown 
up,  goes  out  of  itself. 

But  tho  excellency  of  this  great  virtue  ap- 
pears yet  farther  from  this,  that  the  greatest 
persons  that  ever  lived,  and  whom  Providence 
sent  into  the  world  upon  the  most  important 
messages  that  ever  were  delivered  to  mankind, 
have  been  signal  and  remarkable  for  it.  And 
those  were  Moses  and  our  Saviour  Christ  him- 
self ;  both  of  them,  in  their  several  times,  the 
meekest  persons  upon  the  earth  :  and  such  as 
(according  to  the  true  measures  of  greatness) 
were  of  too  great  and  high  a  mind  to  do  any 
violence,  but  not  of  too  great  to  suffer  it.  Both 
of  them  shew  their  magnanimity  in  this, 
"that  being  reviled,"  and  that  by  persons 
extremely  their  inferiors,  "  they  reviled  not 
again."  And  for  the  latter  of  the  two,  did  the 
royal  diadem  ev^r  sit  so  gloriously  upon  the 
head  of  any  earthly  prince,  as  the  crown  of 
thorns  did  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour  ?  or 
could  any  thing  so  fully  prove  him  more  than 
a  man,  as  to  be  buffeted,  scourged,  scoffed  at, 
spit  upon,  and  at  length  crucified,  without  so 
much  as  one  impatient  word? 

The  achievements  of  passive  valour  are  upon 
many  accounts  more  glorious  than  those  of 
active  :  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  force  and 
inclination  in  nature,  pushing  it  on  to  exert 
itself  in  the  way  of  action,  but  not  at  all  to  dis- 
pose it  to  suffer.  This  is  a  thing  which  mere 
nature  flies  from,  and  abhors.  And  if  we 
compare  these  two  together,  whether  doing  or 
suffering  duly  circumstantiated  ought  to  have 
the  pre-eminence,  still  let  us  remember  this  in 
behalf  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  suffering  which 
redeemed  the  world. 

(2.)  From  the  foregoing  particulars  we 
learn  also  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  such  a 
submissive  frame  of  spirit  Which  difficulty 
will  appear  from  these  two  things,  — 
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1.  From  that  opposition  which  a  man  is  to 
conquer,  before  he  can  attain  to  it.  And, 

2.  From  that  mean,  though  mistaken  opi- 
nion, which  the  generality  of  men  have  of 
such  a  temper.  And, 

1.  For  the  opposition  that  a  man  is  to  con- 
quer, before  he  can  arrive  to  it.  Ho  is  to 
foroe  and  fight  his  way  through  all  the  resis- 
tance that  tiie  strongest  powers  of  nature  can 
make  against  him.  For  no  man  is  bom  a 
patient  man  ;  whatsoever  personal  advantages 
and  dispositions  some  particular  constitutions 
may  afford  towards  it,  more  than  others.  But 
every  man  comes  into  the  world  with  some- 
thing of  pride  and  passion  about  him,  which 
is  to  be  subdued  and  mortified,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  live  in  the  world,  and  much  more 
before  he  can  be  fit  to  leave  it.  But  now  it  is 
patience,  which  must  take  down  these  heights, 
and  level  these  mountains  into  valleys.  It  is 
patience,  which  must  smooth  off  the  rug^ed- 
ness  of  p&<ssion  and  the  unruliness  of  appetite  ; 
and  so  make  plain  a  way  for  reason  and  reli- 
gion to  run  their  course  in.  I  shewed  before, 
that  there  was  a  natural  stubbornness  and 
averseness  in  every  faculty  of  the  soul  to  a 
compliance  with  the  divine  will,  especially  in 
those  severer  instances  of  it,  which-  call  upon 
a  man  to  take  the  yoke  upon  his  neck,"  and 
the  "  burden  upon  his  shoulders,"  and  to  be 
quiet,  humble,  and  content  in  the  most  cala- 
mitous condition.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  do 
God's  will,  but  a  much  harder  to  suffer  it. 
Nature  has  not  only  an  insufficiency  for,  but 
also  a  contrariety  to  this.  For  reason  will  be 
disputing,  the  will  disobeyine,  and  the  pas- 
sions will  murmur  and  rebel:  and  what  is 
there  in  bare  nature  that  can  overrule  all 
these?  and  from  such  a  posture  of  defiance, 
compose  and  quell  them  into  the  contrary 
posture  of  the  meekest  submission?  This  is 
that,  which  both  Scripture  and  philosophy 
style  a  man's  conquering  of  himself.  A  vic- 
tory, in  the  judgment  of  all  wise  and  sober 
men,  more  glorious  and  more  difficult  too,  than 
any  that  crown  the  memory  of  Csesar  and 
Alexander.  So  much  harder,  and  consequently 
so  much  greater  a  thing  is  it,  for  one  to  endure 
another  man's  rage,  than  to  vent  his  own. 

2.  The  other  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining to  such  a  patient,  submissive  trame  of 
spirit,  is  from  the  contempt  and  disresard 
attending  it,  through  the  false  estimate  which 
the  generality,  or  rather  vulgarity  of  men 
have  of  it.  For  when  patience  must  pass  for 
pusillanimity,  who  would  take  pains  to  pro- 
cure himself  so  disadvantaffeous  a  character  ? 
and  endeavour  to  conquer  his  passions,  if  for 
the  greatest  conquest  in  the  world  he  must  be 
accounted  a  coward  ? 

Desire  of  ^lory  is  general!]^  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  animates  men  to  high  and  difficult 
attempts*  But  when  huffing  and  hectoring 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  badges  of 


gallantry  and  courage,  what  can  recommend  I! 
the  exercise  of  patience  against  the  disgrace  of 
it?  or  induce  a  man  to  put  up  an  affront, 
when  the  result  of  virtue  shall  be  reputed  the  | 
want  of  spirit  ?   This  indeed  is  a  discoumgiog  i 
consideration  ;  but  it  is  so  only  from  a  most 
unjust  and  false  judgment  of  things.  For 
patience  is  not  the  want  of  spirit,  but  the 

?[overnment  of  it.  It  is  a  virtue  ;  and  there-  ' 
ore  the  ingredients  of  it  are  choice  in  the 
agent^  and  difficulty  in  the  object.  And  he 
only  is  or  can  be  a  patient  man,  who  ia  first 
a  man  of  eoorage  ;  who  has  sense  enough  to 
resent  a  provocation,  spirit  enough  to  prompt, 
and  opportunity  to  enable  liim  to  revenge  it ; 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  tempting 
circumstances,  chooses  rather  to  offer  nn  his 
passion  a  sacrifice  to  his  virtue ;  and  hj  a 
fixed,  settled  judgment  of  mind,  thinks  it  af  I 
much  nobler  to  pass  by  an  injury,  than  to 
repay  it,  as  it  is  to  slieht  an  unworthy  person, 
than  to  strive  to  be  like  him.  But  still,  I  say, 
when  the  generality  of  men  judge  otherwise, 
though  by  error  and  mistake,  yet  the  tyrannv 
of  a  general  mistake  is  so  imperious  and  intol- 
erable, thut  for  the  most  part  it  is  too  hard 
for  an  ordinary  virtue  to  contend  with.  And 
that  which  puts  patience  out  of  credit  will 
(with  some)  quickly  put  it  out  of  countenance 
too :  unless  mce  comes  in  as  a  second  to 
nature,  and  the  conscience  of  a  practice  over- 
comes the  disrepute  of  it. 

(3.)  And  lastly,  we  learn  from  what  has 
been  delivered,  the  necessity  of  an  early  and 
long  endeavour  after  such  an  excellent  frame 
of  mind.  The  conquest,  which  the  patient 
man  is  to  make,  is  not  by  battle,  but  by  siege ; 
one  is  quickly  over,  but  the  other  is  often  a 
long  and  a  tedious  task.  The  apostle  calls 
upon  us  to  *Met  patience  have  its  perfect 
work  and  few  things,  we  know,  arrive  to 
perfection  but  by  degrees.  It  is  a  hi^h  and 
a  glorious  ascent,  and  there  is  no  getting  np 
to  it  but  by  steps.  It  must  make  its  entrance 
into  the  soul  by  a  total  extirpation  of  the 
contrary  habits  :  and  no  habit  can  be  present- 
ly rooted  up,  where  nature  is  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows.  For  do  we  think  it  possible  for  a 
proud  man  to  grow  humble  in  a  day  ?  or  for 
a  passionate  man  to  get  the  absolute  command 
othis  passions  in  a  few  weeks?  It  is,  I  confess, 
''possible  with  God,"  and  omnipotence  can 
effect  it ;  but  what  God  can  do,  is  not  the 
measure  of  what  he  will.  According  to  the 
stated  method  of  the  divine  actings  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  the  Spirit  of  God  proceeds  gradu- 
ally, and  grace  imitates  oven  where  it  exceeds 
the  course  of  nature.  So  that  where  it  rids 
the  soul  of  any  vicious  habit,  it  destrojrs  it 
insensibly  and  by  degrees ;  and  where  it 
infuses  good  habits,  it  instils  them  into  the 
soul  by  small  proportions:  they  are  an  oil 
that  is  dropt,  not  poured  into  it  And  it  is 
the  judgment  of  all  divines,  that  infused  habits 
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come  iiito  the  soul  after  the  same  manner 
with  those  that  are  acquired.  Grace  acts  like 
nature,  even  where  the  effect  is  above  it. 

He  therefore  who  would  cooperate  with  the 
grace  of  God,  for  the  working  of  so  noble  a 
change  upon  himself,  as  to  keep  his  passions 
calm  and  regular  in  spite  of  all  provocations 
that  would  inflame  them  ;  he  who,  in  all  the 
cross  accidents  of  life,  would  have  his  own 
will,  as  it  were,  wrapt  up  in  the  divine  will, 
and  be  able  to  sav  with  his  great  master  and 
example,  Christ  himself,  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  oe  done :"  he,  I  say,  who  would  arrive 
to  such  an  height  of  Christianity,  let  him 
begin  early  ;  let  him  consider  with  himself 
the  length,  the  difficulty,  and  the  fatigue  of 
*Hhe  race  that  is  before  him,"  and  set  out 
betimes  ;  let  him  inure  himself  in  his  mino- 
rity to  lesser  self-dcnials  and  mortifications  ; 
'let  him  learn  to  put  up  and  pass  by  a  slight- 
ing, undervaluing  word,  and  m  time  he  shall 
find  himself  strong  enough  to  conquer  and 
digest  an  injurious  action  ;  let  him  learn  to 
overlook  his  neighbour's  incivility,  and  in 
time  he  shall  be  able  with  patience  and  firm- 
ness of  mind  to  endure  his  insolence  and  his 
cruelty,  and  that  without  being  discomposed 
by  any  instigations  to  revenge  :  and  let  him 
accustom  himself  to  do  this  often,  and  at 
length  he  shall  be  able  to  do  it  always. 

But  if  a  man  suffers  his  impatience  to  grow 
up  with  him,  and  gives  it  its  free,  outrageous, 
unbounded  scope  to  the  greatest  part  of  his 
age,  he  must  not  hope  to  master  and  dis- 
possess such  a  eiant  of  his  strong  hold  by  a 
few  assaults ;  he  must  not  think  wholly  to 
alter  and  transform  himself,  and  pick  up  such 
a  virtue  as  patience  on  a  sudden.  He  who 
Las  allowed  nis  passion  to  live,  and  rage,  and 
domineer  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  must  not 
expect,  without  a  very  extraordinarv  grace 
indeed,  to  be  patient  at  threescore.  So  infi- 
nitely sottish  and  ignorant  of  human  nature 
are  those  men,  who  think  it  in  their  own 
|K>wer  to  change  and  reform  their  manners 
when  the^  please.  No,  it  is  a  long  and  a 
severe  discipline ;  and  the  wisest  and  best  o 
men  have  found  it  task  enough  for  their 
whole  lives.  And  therefore,  certainly  none 
deoeive  themselves  so  foolishly,  and  so  fatally 
too^  as  those,  who  design  to  learn,  just  as  thev 
are  leaving  off  to  live.  The  times  of  youth 
and  prosperity  are  the  proper  times  to 
atren^hen  and  to  ballast  the  mmd  with  pious 
principles  and  wise  customs  against  the  try- 
iDgy  searching  times  of  aee  and  adversity. 
For  if  these  seasons  do  not  find  a  man  patient, 
they  seldom  make  him  so.  They  are  the 
seasons  to  spend  upon  a  stock,  and  not  to 

Ether  one ;  to  crop  the  fhiits  of  a  virtuous 
kbit,  and  not  to  plant  it.  For  surely  no 
man  goes  about  to  careen  and  fit  up  his  ship 
in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  nor  to  buckle  on  his 
anDOur  in  the  heat  and  fiiry  of  the  battle. 
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No,  this  is  a  work  that  should  have  been  done 
before.   It  is  a  work  of  preparation  ;  and  it  • 
can  be  no  time  for  a  man  to  prepare  a  thing,  ! 
when  he  is  just  about  to  use  it.  I 

This  is  certain,  that  afflictions  will  come,  I 
trials  and  perplexine  providenoes  will  some 
time  or  other  overtake  us,  and  God  knows  j 
how  suddenly  and  how  severely.  And  then 
happy,  and  only  happy,  is  that  roan,  who,  by 
a  lonff  and  daily  exercise  of  this  great  virtue, 
has  forearmed  and  fortified  himself  against 
the  fierce  and  critical  day  of  trial ;  who,  to 
temperance  has  added  patience  ;  that  is,  to  the 
proper  virtue  for  prosperity,  has  joined  the 
proper  one  for  adversity:  I  say,  blessed  is 
that  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  prepared.** 
Verily,  as  patience  has  made  him  ruler  over 
himself ;  so,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own 
expression,  his  Lord  shall  make  him  ruler  . 
over  all  his  goods." 

To  which  our  great  Lord  and  Saviour, 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  rendered  and  ascribed  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 'and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XLVI. 

PART  IL 

I  «M  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  month ;  beoHMW  thou  didat  It** 

PftAUi  xzziz.  9. 

I  FOBMERLT  made  an  entrance  into  these 
words,  and  observed  in  them  these  two 
parts, — 

1.  David's  submissive  deportment  under  a 
sharp  affliction  :  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not 
my  mouth." 

2.  The  ground  and  reason  of  such  his  de- 
portment, which  was  the  procedure  of  that 
affliction  from  Grod :  *^  I  opened  not  my  mouth, 
because  thou  didst  it.** 

And  so  I  shewed  the  words  were  a  full 
lecture  of  patience,  recommending  to  us  a 
great  virtue  by  a  great  example,  and  conse- 
quently desiffiied  to  argue  us  into  an  absolute, 
entire  submission  to  the  divine  will,  in  our 
most  pressing  and  severe  distress.  The  prose- 
(Bution  of  them  I  cast  under  these  two  general 
heads  : 

I.  To  give  some  account  of  the  nature  and 
measures  of  this  submission. 

II.  To  shew  the  reasons  and  arguments  for 
it,  as  the  sufiering  person  stan£  related  to 
God. 

The  first  of  these  I  have  already  despatched, 
and  proceed  now  to  the  second  ;  which  is  to 
shew,  what  reasons  and  arguments  may  be 
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produced  for  the  submission  here  spoken  of, 
as  the  sufiPering  person  stands  related  to  God. 
And  for  this,  I  think,  we  may  lead  our  way 
with  this  general  assertion  ;  that  there  is  no 
thought,  which  a  man  can  possibly  conceive 
either  of  God  or  of  himself  arigh^  but  will 
a£R[>rd  a  strong  argument  to  enforce  this  sub- 
mission upon  us.  He  that  duly  considers 
both  what  God  is,  and  what  he  himself  is,  can 
need  no  other  demonstration  of  the  infinite 
folly  and  absurdity  of  opposing  or  contending 
with  him.  But  yet  to  give  light  and  life  to 
this  general  proposition  by  particular  instances, 
there  are  six  things  in  G<>d  that  offer  them- 
selves to  our  consideration  ;  which  are  so  many 
invincible  arguments  to  quiet  and  compose  all 
those  unruly  motions,  that  are  apt  to  disturb 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  when  God  by  any  severe 
passage  of  his  providence  calls  him  to  a  state 
of  suffering :  and  this  is  certain,  that  every 
call  from  God  to  su£R9r,  is  a  command  also  to 
submit. 

(1.)  The  first  is  God's  irresistible  power. 
And  there  are  some  who  place  God*s  very 
right  of  sovereignty  in  the  boundlessness  of 
his  power ;  affirming,  that  the  great  reason 
why  God  may  do  any  thing,  is  because  he  can 
do  any  thing.  But  far  be  it  from  any  sober 
person  to  discourse  of  the  divine  nature  and 
actings  upon  the  stock  of  such  a  principle. 
But  yet  to  illustrate  and  make  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  any  thing  that  looks  like  a  non- 
submission  or  repugnancy  to  the  afflicting 
hand  of  God,  were  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine 
or  suppose  that  God  had  no  right  to  treat 
his  creature  in  so  severe  a  manner,  yet  the 
surpassing  greatness  of  his  power  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  creature  to  receive  any 
beneht  by  demurring  to  his  right.  Such  a 
plea  being  like  a  poor  conquered  captive's 
impleading  a  victorious  sword,  absolutely 
senseless  and  ridiculous ;  it  being  certainly 
absurd  to  resist,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
conquer  or  escape.  A  good  cause  itself  against 
an  overpowering  force,  is  an  impotent,  insig- 
nificant thing ;  impotent  as  to  self-support, 
insignificant  as  to  success.  For  power  is  the 
great  disposer  of  the  issues  and  events  of 
things ;  and  wheresoever  there  is  any  effect, 
it  is  certain  that  some  power  or  other  is  the 
cause.  And  therefore  all  acts  of  hostility  or 
opposition  upon  a  mischief  done  or  offered, 
suppose  in  the  person  who  makes  the  opposi- 
tion, an  opinion  at  least  of  power  in  himself 
able  to  repel  or  revenge  that  mischief ;  and  all 
complaint  supposes  a  likelihood  of  engaging 
the  strength  and  power  of  such  as  hear  i^  in 
the  help  and  vindication  of  him  who  makes 
it ;  and  is  indeed  used  only  as  a  means  or 
instrument  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  man's 
own  personal  power,  by  the  conjunction  of 
other  men's.  But  now,  where  neither  of 
these  considerations  can  take  place,  both  re- 
tiistance  and  complaint  are  utterly  irrational : 


as  in  the  case  of  the  divine  power's  dealing 
with  man,  it  must  needs  be.  For  what  is  afl 
the  world  to  him  that  made  the  world  ?  (1 
Cor.  X.  22,)  "  Do  we  provoke  God  to  jealousy? 
are  we  stronger  than  he  ?"  All  the  nations, 
all  the  armies  of  the  whole  earth,  are  to  him 
but  as  "  the  drop  of  the  bucket,"  or  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance and  can  we  pos- 
sibly think  or  speak  of  things  under  a  greater 
disparity  ?  And  if  so,  will  reason  allow  that 
there  should  be  any  contention  where  there 
can  be  no  proportion  ?  **  He  has  done  what- 
soever pleased  nim  both  in  heaven  and  earth," 
(Psalm  cxxxv.  6.)  As  soon  as  his  will  gives 
the  word,  his  power  executes.  **  No  god  can 
deliver  as  he  can,"  says  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(Dan.  iii.  29 ;)  nor  can  any  one  destroy  as 
he  can,  says  our  Saviour,  (Matth.  x.  28.)  He 
gives  away  kingdoms  and  empires,  disposes  of 
crowns  and  sceptres,  with  the  breath  of  hi^ 
mouth.  And  alter  all  this,  can  a  pitiful  piece 
of  animated  dirt  be  fit  to  quarrel  and  ex- 

Eostulate  with  a  power  infinitely  greater  than 
is  very  thoughts,  and  therefore  certainly  in 
no  degree  to  be  matched  by  his  strengths? 
But  to  what  purpose  is  it  thus  to  argue  or 
dispute  the  matter  ?  to  light  a  candle  to  the 
sun?  or  with  much  ado  to  prove  a  finite  no 
ways  equal  to  an  infinite  ?  For  that  in  effect 
is  the  thing  now  before  us  ;  while  we  are  dis- 
puting, whether  a  man  may  contest  with,  or 
ought  to  submit  to  his  Maker  ;  and  whether 
he  should  be  permitted  to  talk  high  and  loud, 
who  can  do  nothing  ;  and  to  be  still  upon  the 
offending  part,  who  is  wholly  unable  to  de- 
fend himself.  A  man  so  behaving  himself  is 
nothing  else  but  weakness  and  nakedness, 
setting  itself  in  battle-array  against  omnipo- 
tence ;  a  handful  of  dust  and  ashes,  sending 
a  challenge  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.  For 
what  else  are  words  and  talk  against  thunder- 
bolts ?  and  the  weak,  empty  noise  of  a  queru- 
lous rage,  against  him  who  can  speak  worlds, 
who  could  word  heaven  and  earth  out  of  no- 
thing, and  can  when  he  pleases  word  them 
into  nothing  again  ? 

What  can  we  utter  or  express  greater  of 
the  vast  distance  between  God  and  man,  than 
by  a  kind  of  tautology  V  say,  that  God  is 
God,  and  man  is  man  !  For  it  is  certain  that 
the  first  can  have  no  predicate  but  himself ; 
since  he  that  is  pure  act,  and  perfect  simpli- 
city, can  be  said  to  be  nothing,  but  by  an  i 
identical  repetition  ;  in  which  both  predicate 
and  subject  are  no  more  than  one  and  the 
same  thing  set  forth  in  two  several  words  :  an 
evident  oemonstration,  that  words  cannot 
keep  pace  with  things,  when  we  discourse  of 
Goa.  In  short,  since  matters  stand  thus  be- 
tween God  and  us,  let  us  consider  what  hands 
we  are  in,  and  what  an  irresistible  gripe  has 
hold  of  us ;  and  let  that  teach  us,  even  for 
our  own  sakes,  to  be  quiet  under  it.  There  is 
indeed  one,  and  but  one  way  of  encountering 
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an  infinite  power  ;  and  that  is,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary and  (if  it  were  possible)  an  infinite 
patience. 

(2.)  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  in  God, 
as  another  argument  for  our  submission  to 
him,  is  his  ab^lute,  unquestionable  dominion 
and  sovereignty  over  all  things.  And  this, 
according  to  the  true  and  exact  notion  of 
things,  difiers  formally  from  his  power,  though 
sometimes  they  are  unskilfully  confounds. 
For  the  difference  between  them  is  as  great,  as 
between  ^v^etfug  and  iiowU,  between  strength 
and  authority ;  between  a  bare  ability  to  act, 
and  a  right  to  act ;  which  may  be  oiten  one 
without  the  other :  for  there  may  be  force 
and  power  without  authority,  and  a  right- 
ful authority  without  any  force  or  power ; 
both  of  which  we  have  known  by  woful  ex- 
perience. 

But  to  the  subject  before  us.  This  domi- 
nion of  God  is  founded  upon  the  best,  the 
greatest,  and  most  undeniable  title  ;  which  is 
that  of  creation  and  providence.  It  beinff 
infinitely  reasonable,  that  the  first  cause  should 
upon  that  account  be  the  supreme  governor ; 
and  that  whatsoever  has  been  made  and  pre- 
served by  God,  should  be  also  commanded  by 
him. 

And  besides,*  as  God  is  the  first  cause,  so 
he  is  also  the  hist  end  of  all  things  ;  they  ter- 
minate in  him,  as  well  as  they  issued  from 
him ;  they  were  produced  by  his  power,  and 
designed  for  his  pleasure.  (Rev.  iv.  11,) 
•*  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power  ;  for  thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created.**  Grod  might  have  chose 
whether  he  would  have  made  the  world  or 
no ;  for  he  had  no  need  of  it,  to  complete 
or  add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  infinitely 
perfect  within  tne  compass  of  his  own  glorious 
oeing.  Yet  he  was  pleased  b^  a  most  free 
and  unconstrained  motion  of  his  own  will,  to 
communicate  and  difiiise  some  little  shadows 
of  those  perfections  upon  the  creatures,  and 
more  especially  upon  those  nearer  resem- 
blances of  himself,  men  and  angels. 

Upon  which  account  it  is  certain,  that  Crod 
has  the  entire  disposal  both  of  our  persons 
and  concerns ;  which,  giving  him  a  full  pro- 
priety in  all  that  we  are  or  have,  it  is  also  as 
eertam  that  he  can  do  ns  no  wrong.  God's 
pleasure  is  his  sufficient  warrant,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  our  undoubted  law:  for 
being  vouched  by  the  supremacy  of  heaven, 
there  can  be  no  appeal  from  it,  no  address  to 
any  higher  tribunal ;  for  as  it  is  in  Job»  ix. 
12y  ^  Who  may  say  unto  God,  what  doest 
thou  It  is  not  for  the  day  to  expostulate 
with  the  potter,  though,  instead  of  making  it 
a  **  vessel  of  honour,**  he  treads  it  under  foot, 
from  whence  he  took  it. 

Men  indeed  may  contest  their  rtghia  one 
gainst  another ;  even  an  inferior  ugainst  his 
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superior :  because  there  is  none  so  absolutely 
superior  to,  or  lord  over  another,  but  holds 
that  superiority  or  preeminence  hj  a  limited 
right,  and  by  concession  from  him,  who  is 
equally  a  lord  and  master  to  them  both; 
and  consequently  will  treat  them  as  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow-servants,  and  with  an 
impartial  hand  exact  an  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  him  who  rules,  as  well  as  of  him 
who  obeys.  But  it  is  not  so  with  God,  who 
being  absolutely  first  and  supreme,  must 
needs  upon  the  same  score  also  be  absolutely 
unaccouutable :  for  none  can  stand  obliged 
to  render  an  account  of  his  actions  to  his  m-. 
fcriors ;  such  as  we  all  are  to  God,  and  that 
by  vabt  and  unmeasurable  disproportions. 

(3.)  Together  with  God's  irresistible  power 
and  his  absolute  dominion,  let  the  afflicted 
person  consider  also  his  infinite  and  unfailing 
wisdom  :  that  wisdom  by  which  he  first  made 
the  world,  and  by  which  he  does  and  always 
will  govern  it :  that  wisdom  by  which  all  trio 
strange  events  and  odd  contingencies  which 
sometimes  occur,  are  east  into  a  regular 
method  and  an  exact  order ;  though  the 
short  reach  of  sense  and  natural  reason  is  not 
always  able  to  fathom  the  contrivance,  or  to 
discern  the  rare  and  curious  disposal  of  them. 

But  how  much  soever  we  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  this,  still  we  are  sure,  that  a  being  essen- 
tially wise  cannot  do  any  thing  but  wisely. 
Our  Ignorance  of  the  particular  reason  of  Goa*s 
actings  cannot  infer  or  make  them  in  the  least 
unreasonable.  It  is  not  accounted  discretion 
to  quarrel  or  find  fault  with  the  actions  of  a 
wise  man  ;  and  much  less  can  it  be  so  to 
question  the  proceedings  of  an  infinitely  wise 
God ;  who  is  wise  without  any  mixture  of 
folly  or  imperfection,  a  privilege  granted  to 
no  created  nature:  for  '^ne  has  charged  his 
very  angels  with  folly,"  (Job,  iv.  18.)  And 
be  they  ever  so  wise,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
not  wisdom  itself. 

It  is  arrogance  in  ns  to  pretend  so  much  as 
to  understand  the  counsel  of  God,  in  his  man- 
aging the  great  affiftirs  of  the  world,  and  much 
more  to  blame  or  carp  at  them.  Providence 
is  more  honoured  by  our  admiration,  than  our 
inquiries :  for  these  latter  are  for  the  most 
part  the  effects  of  pride,  but  always  of  curi- 
osity ;  whereas  the  former  always  produces 
or  at  least  accompanies  humility.  We  can- 
not pierce  into  the  designs  which  God  may 
have  in  every  passaffe,  every  accident  that  b^ 
falls  us ;  we  cannot  look  through  the  long  and 
intricate  train  of  causes  and  effeets,  and  see  by 
what  strange,  mysterious  ways  the  smallest 
things  are  oftentimes  directed  by  a  sure  hand 
to  an  accomplishment  of  the  fpreatest  ends. 
Provldencels  nothing  else  but  infinite  power 
managed  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  divine 
knowledge  displaying  itself  in  practice. 

The  consideration  of  which  alone,  one 
would  think,  should  be  abundantly  enough 
2  B 
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to  compose  all  our  murmurings  and  repinings 
under  any  calamity  that  can  possibly  happen 
to  us  ;  and  to  reduce  us  to  an  acquiescence  in 
our  present  condition,  be  it  what  it  will. 
For  while  we  fret  and  repine  at  God's  will, 
do  we  not  say  in  effect,  that  it  is  better  for  us 
to  have  our  own  ?  that  is,  in  other  words, 
that  we  are  wiser  than  God,  and  could  con- 
trive and  project  things  much  more  to  our  own 
advantage,  if  we  had  the  disposal  of  them?  Do 
we  not  as  good  as  complain,  that  we  are  not 
took  in  as  sharers  with  God  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world !  that  our  advice  is  not 
taken,  and  our  consent  had,  in  all  the  great 
changes  which  he  is  pleased  to  bring  over 
us?  These  indeed  are  things  that  no  man 
utters  in  words;  but  whosoever  refuses  to 
submit  himself  to  the  hand  of  God,  speaks 
them  aloud  by  his  behaviour :  which  by  all 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  world  is  looked 
upon  as  a  surer  indication  of  man's  mind, 
than  any  verbal  declaration  of  it  whatsoever. 
God,  perhaps,  is  pleased  to  visit  us  with  some 
heavy  affliction  :  and  shall  we  now,  out  of  a 
due  reverence  of  his  all-govern  ins  wisdom, 
patiently  endure  it?  or  out  of  a  blind  presump- 
tion of  our  own,  endeavour  by  some  sinister 
way  or  other  to  rid  ourselves  from  it  ?  Pas- 
sengers in  a  ship  always  submit  to  their  pilot's 
discretion,  but  especially  in  a  storm ;  and 
shall  we,  whose  passage  lies  through  a  ereater 
and  more  dangerous  deep,  pay  a  less  deference 
to  that  great  pilot,  who  not  only  understands, 
but  also  commands  the  seas  ? 

It  is  sometimes  so  far  from  being  a  privi- 
le^e  for  a  man  to  be  governed  by  his  own 
will  without  the  conduct  of  a  wiser,  that  it  is 
indeed  his  misery,  and  his  great  unhappiness, 
and  a  direct  throwing  himself  into  the  very 
mouth  of  danger :  ^rasmuch  as  no  human 
wit  or  wisdom  can  always  distinguish  between 
what  will  help,  and  what  will  hurt  us.  If 
children  might  have  their  own  wills,  and  be 
their  own  choosers,  they  would  certainly 
choose  poison  before  a  cordial,  if  that  were 
but  sweet,  and  this  bitter.  And  so  it  is  with 
men  themselves  in  reference  to  the  dealings 
of  God's  providence  ;  every  dispensation  of  it 
may  prove  our  physic  or  our  bane,  according 
as  it  IS  ordered  and  applied.  God  can  make 
our  most  pleasing  and  promising  enjoyments 
become  a  plague  and  a  destruction  to  us,  and 
•*  turn  our  very  table  into  a  snare  :"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  can  make  ns  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles,"  and  reap  com- 
fort from  the  sharpest  affliction.  Goo's  wis- 
dom still  warrants  all  his  actions  to  be  for  the 
best. 

And  as  his  glory  is  the  grands  end  of  all 
that  he  does,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  so 
likewise  of  all  that  we  either  do  or  sufiPer  ;  so 
this  is  most  worthy  our  observation.  Thai 
whatsoever  befalls  any  roan,  that  makes  most 
for  God's  glory  in  respect  of  that  man  ;  and 


if  he  bo  a  child  of  God,  most  for  his  own  good 
too.  For  in  this  case,  things  must  not  be 
estimated  according  to  their  bare  natures,  but 
according  to  their  use  and  tendency  ;  and  as 
they  lie  under  the  direction  of  that  providence 
which  guides  things  to  effects  much  beside 
and  beyond  what  i;heir  mere  nature,  left  to 
its  own  course  of  acting,  would  carry  them 
out  to.  Poison  itself,  by  art,  may  be  made 
an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  an  anti- 
dotes and  things  in  themselves  really  good, 
yet,  by  ill  circumstances  and  misapplication, 
may  become  hurtful  and  pernicious.  Pro»- 
penty,  considered  absolutely  and  irrespee- 
tivelj,  is  better  and  more  desirable  tnan 
adversity ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  as  our  spiritual 
estate  and  condition  stands,  adversity  may  be 
better  for  us  :  for  that  may  harden,  and  this 
may  humble  us ;  that  may  prepare  ns  for 
judgment,  this  for  mercy.  As  the  having 
blood  in  our  veins  is  in  itself  naturally  better 
than  losing  it,  and  yet  in  some  cases  and  under 
some  distempers,  the  very  principle  of  life 
becomes  the  occasion  of  death;  and  that 
blood  kept  in,  destroys,  which  being  let  out 
would  recover  and  preserve  us.  Now  the 
divine  wisdom  best  knows  all  the  maladies, 
all  the  weaknesses  and  distempers  of  our  souls, 
and  consequently  ought  to  claim  and  challenge 
our  solo  and  absolute  dependence  upon  tt, 
even  in  its  harshest  and  most  amazing  pre- 
scriptions. 

(4.)  Let  the  afflicted  person  consider  the 

S'eat  goodness,  the  benignity  and  mercy  of 
od  to  all  his  creatures ;  which  is  so  great, 
that  the  psalmist  tells  us,  in  Psalm  cxlv.  9^ 
it  spreads  itself  with  a  universal  extent "  over 
all  his  works but  especially  the  noblest 
and  most  beloved  piece  of  his  workmanship, 
mankind  :  which  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  God  purposely  to  shew  how  much  he  de- 
lighted in  mercy.  God  is  the  greatest  of  kings 
and  potentates,  but  yet  has  nothing  of  a  tyrant 
in  his  nature,  how  ill  and  tragically  soever 
some  may  represent  him  :  he  takes  no  delight 
in  our  groans,  no  pleasure  in  our  tears,  but 
those  that  are  penitential.  It  is  no  pastime 
to  him  to  view  the  miseries  of  the  distressed, 
to  hear  the  cries  of  the  orphan  or  the  sighs  of 
the  widow.  The  prophet  tells  us,  (Lament, 
iii.  83,)  that  **  God  does  not  willingly  afflict 
the  children  of  men  :"  he  seems  to  share  in 
the  8ufferin|[,  while  he  inflicts  it ;  and  to  feel 
the  very  pain  of  his  own  blows,  while  they 
fall  heavy  upon  the  poor  sinner.  And  again, 
in  Isaiah,  uviii.  21,  judgment  is  called  God's 
strange  work  ;**  a  work  that  he  has  no  prone- 
ness  to,  nor  finds  any  complacency  in :  and 
therefore,  whensoever  ho  betakes  himself  to 
it,  we  may  be  confident  that  it  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  work  itself,  but  that  he  has  some 
secret,  overruling  design  of  love,  which  he  is 
to  compkss  after  an  unusual,  extraordinary 
way.    He  never  lops  and  prunes  us  with  hu 
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judffiDontey  because  he  delights  to  sec  us  bare, 
and  poor,  and  naked,  but  because  he  would 
make  ns  fruitful ;  nor  would  he  cause  us  to 
pass  through  the  fiery  furnace,  but  to  purge 
and  to  refine  us.  For  can  it  be  any  pleasure 
to  the  physician  to  administer  loatlisome 
potions  or  bitter  pills  ?  or  can  it  be  any  satis- 
faction to  a  father  to  employ  a  chirurgeon  to 
cut  off  his  child's  arm,  were  not  the  taking 
■  away  a  part  found  necessary  to  secure  the 
I  whole?  Common  humanity  never  uses  the 
I  lance  to  pain  and  torture,  but  to  restore  the 
!  patient.  But  now,  the  care  and  tenderness 
I  of  an  earthly  parent  or  physician  is  but  a 
j  faint  shadow  and  resemblance  of  that  infinite 
;  compassion  and  aflfcction,  which  God  bears  to 
i  his  children,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  seve- 
j  rest  usage  of  them.  For  what  is  or  can  be 
that  affliction,  through  which  God's  love  does 
,  not  shine  and  shew  itself,  to  an  eve  spiritual 
enough  to  discern  it  ?  God  sometmies  dashes 
a  man's  beloved  reputation,  and  exposes  him 
to  the  scorn  of  those,  who  are  a  juster  object 
of  scorn  themselves.  Sometimes  ho  lessens  a 
man's  estate,  and,  after  he  has  grown  old  in 
wealth  and  plenty,  brings  him  at  length,  in 
his  declining  years,  to  the  irksome  change  of 
a  poor,  low,  necessitous  condition  :  and  some- 
times, again,  God  breaks  in  upon  a  man's 
family,  his  dearest  friends  and  relations,  and 
80  bereaves  him  of  a  right  hand  or  a  second 
self.  '  But  still,  as  grievous  as  all  these  things 
may  seem  at  first  view,  may  not  yet  the 
traces  and  footsteps  of  divine  love  be  discern- 
ible in  all  these  strokes  ?  For  some  perhaps 
may  value  more  the  esteem  of  men,  than  that 
of  God  :  and  then  is  it  not  better  for  such  an 
one  to  have  bis  name  blasted  amongst  men, 
than  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  ?  Another 
may  idolize  his  money,  and  make  bis  eold  his 
god  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  is  it  not  really  more 
profitable  for  him  to  lose  an  earthly  estate, 
than  to  have  no  treasure  in  heaven  ?  And  a 
third  may  dote  upon  friends,  and  place  his 
whole  heart  and  confidence  in  his  relations ; 
and  if  so,  is  it  not  indeed  his  advantage  to  be 
stripped  of  a  perishing,  mortal  friend,  and 
tooK  into  the  bosom  of  an  everlasting  father  ? 
Certainly  every  such  person  may  write  upon 
all  his  losses,  Periissem  nisiperitMsem,  For  be 
it  reputation,  estate,  friends,  or  whatsoever 
else  is  or  can  be  desirable  to  a  man,  that  he 
has  lost ;  yet  if  by  all  this  God  has  given 
laws  to  his  outrageous  appetites,  and  bounds 
to  his  ambitious  designs  ;  if  by  this  he  has  ex- 
tinguished in  him  the  spirit  of  pride,  and 
stirred  up  in  him  the  spirit  of  prayer; 
and  lastly,  if  by  this  he  has  mortified  his 
worldliness  and  sensuality,  and  convinced 
him  of  the  infinite  vanity,  the  emptiness, 
and  dissatisfaction  that  is  in  all  created  enjoy- 
ments; how  much  soever  such  a  man  has 
been  a  suflferer,  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
been  no  loser.    He  has  indeed  been  upon 


a  great  traffic,  he  has  driven  the  gninfullcst 
bargain  in  the  world,  having  exchanged  his 
pence  for  pounds,  things  carnal  for  things 
spiritual ;  tliinss  which  perish  in  their  very 
use,  for  things  that  never  fa<le. 

(5.)  Let  the  afflicted  person  consider  God's 
exact  and  inviolable  justice  ;  so  that  if  he  had 
no  kindness  fur  us  to  do  us  any  good,  it  is 
certain  that  this  alone  would  keep  him  from 
doin^  us  any  wrong ;  for  this  is  a  thing  which 
omnipotence  itself  cannot  do. 

God  never  strikes  without  a  cause,  nor 
wounds  us,  till  our  own  sins  draw  the  sword. 
All  punishment  essentially  supposes  and 
implies*,  one  way  or  other,  a  guilt  in  the  party 
puiji:shed  ;  and  every  man's  sufferings  are  a 
true  comment  upon  his  deserts.  God  punishes 
no  man  beyond  the  rate  and  proportion  of 
his  own  demerit,  though  short  of  it  he  does 
very  often  ;  accepting  small  payments  for 
great  debts,  and  setting  down  fifty  in  the 
punishment,  where  sin  has  run  us  in  arrears 
to  him  many  thouf^iiids  in  the  guilt.  And 
can  we  then  think  it  reasonable  to  maunder 
and  repine  at  him,  who  treats  us  with  such 
abatements?  chastising  us  "with  whips," 
when  he  might  lash  us  "  with  scorpions  ;" 
and  only  correcting,  when  he  might,  with  full 
warrant  from  his  justice,  confound  us?  The 
divine  justice  never  acts  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  in  its  dealing  with  sinners  in  this 
world ;  but  still  proceeds  with  some  temper 
and  allay  of  mercy,  which  makes  it  c^mte 
another  thing  from  what  it  would  be,  if  it  ' 
should  flame  out  in  its  own  native,  proper,  1 
unrelenting  severities.  And  sinners  who  taste  ' 
of  it,  both  in  this  world  and  the  other  too, ! 
find  the  vast  difference  of  it  here  and  there^  ' 
by  woful  experience :  for  here  it  smites  us 
only  with  the  rod  of  admonition,  and  puts 
^ust  so  much  sharpness  into  the  blow,  as  maj  ' 
imbitter  sin  to  us,  not  thoroughly  revenge  it 
upon  us.  And  therefore,  in  Scripture  dialect, 
God's  "  righteousness"  is  oftentimes  but  an- 
other word  for  his  **  mercy ;"  mercy  being  still 
predominant  in  the  exercise  and  manifestation 
of  it.  So  that  at  the  same  time  God  punishes 
men  both  for,  and  ^-et  beneatli  their  sins; 
and  with  great  lenity  still  proportions  his 
judgments,  rather  to  the  measure  of  their 
strengths,  than  to  that  of  their  deserts. 

(6.;  and  lastly.  Let  the  afflicted  person 
consider  the  method  of  Providence,  in  its  ' 
dealing  with  such  as  have  been  eminent  for  ^ 
their  submissive  deportment  under  God's 
afflicting  hand,  and  he  shall  see  how  mightily 
God  has  turned  all  to  their  advantase  at  last ; 
and  that  not  only  in  the  next  life,  but  often- 
times very  signally  even  in  this  too.  The 
consideration  of  which  alone  may  and  ought 
to  administer  no  small  support  to  any  one,  ; 
who  has  understanding  enough  to  compare 
past  events  with  present,  and  so  to  read  his 
own  case  in  other  men's.   For  in  things  of 
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this  nature  examples  are  the  best  arguments, 
and  precedents  the  strongest  persuasives  :  and 
therefore  Saint  James,  in  his  last  chapter, 
having  seyeral  times  pressed  this  grand  dutjr 
of  patience,  seals  his  exhortation  with  this 
argument,  in  verso  11,  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
Lord."  And  such  an  end  and  issue  did  God 
put  to  Job's  calamity,  that  we  find  his  pros- 
perity returning,  or  rather  with  a  full  tide 
flowing  in  upon  him,  in  a  more  than  treble 
increase  :  nay,  and  we  read  of  his  losses  made 
UD  to  him,  even  in  kind  ;  besidelTthe  peculiar 
advantage  accruing  to  his  condition  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  restitution,  that  by  thus 
immediately  passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  the  very  neighbourhood  of  his  suffer- 
ings gave  him  so  much  a  <^uicker  and  livelier 
taste  of  his  retumina  felicity.  And  then  for 
David,  who  so  quietl]^  endured  the  rage  and 
contumelies  of  Shimei,  did  he  not  presently 
see  a  merciful  turn  of  Providence  restoring 
him  to  a  more  established  royalty  than  ever 
he  was  master  of  before ;  and  bringing  that 
base  tongue  to  lick  the  dust  under  his  feet  that 
a  few  days  before  had  so  foully  thrown  dirt  in 
bis  face  ? 

Could  we  but  trust  God  to  do  our  business 
for  us,  to  assert  our  cause,  and  to  vindicate 
our  innocence,  we  should  find  that  he  would 
not  only  answer,  but  also  outdo  our  hopes ; 
we  should  find  that  our  sorrows  would  prove 
our  harvest,  and  our  sowing  in  tears"  make 
us  reap  sevenfold  in  joy. 

Men  are  apt  to  think  both  themselves  and 
others  miserable,  because  they  pronounce  and 
pass  judgment  hastily,  from  the  present  sense 
of  a  grievance,  without  expecting  its  issue ; 
which  usually  converts  the  sighs  and  lamenta- 
tions of  a  pious  mourner  into  the  triumphal 
sonffs  of  a  joyful  conqueror ;  and  having  led 
God's  chosen  ones  through  a  Red  sea  and  a 
howlinff  wilderness,  plants  them  at  length, 
safe  and  free,  in  all  the  wealth  and  affluence 
of  a  j)romised  Canaan.  No  person,  that  ever 
heartily  submitted  to  the  rough  dealings  of 
Providence,  could  upbraid  it  with  unkindness 
at  the  last ;  but  has  still  found  the  same  hands 
more  bountiful  in  rewarding  than  ever  they 
had  been  severe  in  striking. 

The  ways  of  patience  may  at  first  indeed 
appear  rugged  and  frightful,  mil  of  terror  and 
discouragement ;  but  it  is  the  end  (we  know) 
that  still  crowns  the  work,"  and  the  issue 
and  conclusion,  from  whence  all  things  take 
their  estimate.  A  welcome  reception  at  our 
journey's  end  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
all  the  fatigue  and  tediousness  of  the  way : 
and  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  a 
woman  in  child-bed  is  delivered,  all  the  pann 
and  travails  of  her  labour  presently  vanisn, 
and  are  swallowed  up  in  the  "joy,  that  a  man 
is  born  into  the  world."  True  wisdom,  in 
taking  the  worth  and  value  of  things^  never 


terminates  in  the  present  state  of  them,  but 
casts  its  eye  chiefly  upon  the  future.  And 
therefore,  as  no  man  can  be  accounted  truly 
happy,  even  as  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
till  his  death  ;  so  neither  can  any  one  pass  for 
truly  miserable,  ^and  that  even  upon  a  tem- 
poral account,)  till  he  has  finished  his  course 
here  ;  for  every  thing  is  well  or  ill,  as  it  ends : 
and  this  let  every  afflicted  person  cause  his 
meditations  chiefly  to  dwell  upon,  still  direct- 
ing his  observations  to  the  final  issue  of  God's 
dealing  with  such  as  have  signalized  their 
patience,  by  suffering  his  sharpest  rebukes 
with  all  the  stillness  and  composure,  constanev 
and  firmness,  of  a  pious,  humble,  and  welf- 
resolved  submission. 

Now  these  six  thinss  in  God  being  serionsly 
thoueht  upon  ;  namely,  his  irresistible  power ; 
his  aosolute,  unaccountable  sovereignty  ;  his 
infinite,  unerring  wisdom ;  his  ooundleas 
goodness  and  benignity  ;  his  exact  and  inviol- 
able justice ;  and  lastly,  his  gracious  way  of 
treating  all  patient  and  humble  sufferers,  are 
so  many  .mighty  and  irrefragable  arguments 
to  enforce  this  great  duty  of  submission  npon 
us,  as  the  most  rational  thing  imaginable : 
and  that  upon  the  account  of  three  great  and 
noble  Qualities  constantly  attending  on  and 
naturally  resulting  from  it,  as  it  stands  related 
to  and  grounded  upon  those  six  fon^oing 
considerations.  Ana  these  are,  1.  The  neces- 
sity ;  2.  The  prudence ;  and,  3.  The  decency 
of  such  a  submission  ;  all  which  jointly  and 
severally  prove  and  demonstrate  Uie  high  and 
transcendent  reasonableness  of  it.  1  shall 
speak  something  of  each  of  them,  and  so  close 
up  all.  And, 

1.  For  its  necessity.  It  is  most  certain, 
from  what  has  been  discoursed,  that  in  this,  a<t 
in  all  other  cases,  God  will  have  his  will ;  and 
how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  nothing 
can  withstand  it?  Submit  we  must  to  the 
calamity  inflicted  on  us,  unless  we  could  be 
too  wise  or  too  strong  for  him  tliat  inflicts  it ; 
for  other  ways  of  escape 'there  can  be  none, 
but  either  by  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  by  force 
to  wrest  ourselves  out  of  God's  hand  :  but  he 
that  does  the  former  must  outwit  omniscience ; 
and  he  that  does  the  latter  must  overpower 
omnipotence.  But  all  such  counsels  are  vain, 
and  ridiculously  impossible;  for  there  is  no 
contending  with  Heaven,  no  wrestling  with 
God.  but  by  prayer.  We  know  what  a  weak, 
pitiful  thing  a  subject  is,  if  contending  with 
his  earthly  prince ;  but  much  more  so,  oppos- 
ing himself  to  the  almighty  King  of  kings, 
before  whom  the  powers  of  the  whole  earth 
are  as  nothing,  and  all  the  empires  aod  king- 
doms of  the  world  but  as  so  many  bubbles 
before  the  fury  of  the  wind.  He  who  carries 
his  breath  in  his  nostrils"  surely  should  be 
careful  to  carry  a  pious  and  a  discreet  tongue 
in  his  moutli.  "Who"  (says  the  prophet 
Isaiah  speaking  of  the  dreadful  power  of 
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God,)  "  would  set  briers  and  thorns  against 
him  in  battle?  ho  would  go  through  them,  he 
would  bum  them  together,"  Isaiah,  xxvii.  4. 
Briers  indeed  may  1^  sharp  and  troublesome, 
but  not  to  the  lire  that  feels  them  not,  but  in 
a  moment  devours  and  consumes  them.  In 
like  manner,  men  may  snarl,  and  word  it  high 

Xinst  Providence;  but  we  have  alreadv 
erved  what  silly,  senseless  things  such 
verbal  assaults  are  against  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  what  little 
purpose  wo  spend  our  breath  against  him  who 
gave  it,  and  can  take  it  awajr  when  he  pleases. 
Expostulations  and  invectives  may  perhaps 
affect  and  move  a  weak  man  like  ourselves, 
but  they  are  lost  before  they  can  get  to 
heaven  ;  they  cannot  reach,  and  much  less 
pierce  those  glorious  mansions.  Words  of 
rage  and  impatience  can  hurt  none  but  him 
that  speaks  them,  especially  when  they  are 
shot  at  God :  and  therefore,  as  the  same 
prophet  says  again,  (Isaiah,  xlv.  9,)  "Wo 
unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker !  Let 
the  potshord  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the 
earth,"  and  then  possibly  they  may  strike 
one  another  in  pieces.  But  a  potsherd  is  a 
very  unfit  thins;  to  run  against  a  brazen  wall, 
or  to  dash  itself  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

All  affronts  put  upon  God  by  such  a  refrac- 
tory, contumelious  behaviour  as  we  liave  been 
speaking  of,  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
absurdities,  as  well  as  the  impieties  of  our 
actions ;  such  as  reason  itself  would  decry, 
should  religion  be  silent.  Things  so  full  of 
paradox  and  brutish  irrationality,  that,  could 
groat  sins  be  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  they  were 
fitter  to  be  run  down  with  scoff  and  sarcasm, 
than  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  serious  con- 
futation :  but  though  it  is  not  for  us  to  laugh 
at  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  God  does. 

In  fine,  this  we  may  rest  satisfied  of,  that 
whensoever  God's  hand  is  upon  us,  we  must 
either  yield  a  voluntary,  or  be  forced  to  a 
violent  submission.  If  our  stubbornness  is 
such,  that  we  will  not  bend,  it  is  certain  that 
our  weakness  is  also  such,  that  we  must  needs 
break.  If  God's  message  will  not  win  upon 
Pharaoh,  his  plagues  shall  compel  him  ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  sent  Moses  to  him,  he  put 
a  rod  into  his  hand,  as  well  as  a  word  into  nis 
mouth.  When  God  fully  purposes  to  afflict 
A  man,  he  is  like  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  he 
strives  and  flutters,  the  more  he  is  Qntangled  ; 
for  the  supreme  Judee  of  all  things  is  resolved 
to  go  through  with  his  great  work  of  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  all  obstinate,  sturdy  sinners 
know,  that  he  has  power  to  constrain,  where 
his  goodness  will  not  persuade. 

2.  The  second  qualification  of  the  submis- 
sion here  spoken  of,  which  also  is  a  farther 
oigumcnt  to  enforce  it,  is  the  great  prudence, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  it.  There  are  few 
things  in  the  world  so  totally  and  entirely 
bad,  but  some  advantage  may  be  made  of 
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them  by  a  dexterous  management ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  man*s  wisdom  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  condition :  there  being  a  certain  kind 
of  pious  and  prudential  husbandry,  by  which 
a  man  may  so  improve  a  calamity,  as  to  make 
the  endurance  ot  that  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  and,  by  his  behaviour  under  it,  to  pro- 
cure a  release  from  it.  We  should  with  Isaac 
take  the  wood  upon  our  shoulders,  though  we 
ourselves  are  designed  fur  the  sacrifice ;  and 
who  knows  but  as  in  his  case,  so  in  ours  also, 
a  patient  resignation  of  ourselves  to  the  knife 
may  be  the  sure  and  direct  way  to  rescue  us 
from  it?  For,  according  to  the  commerce 
that  God  has  established  between  this  and 
the  other  world,  momentary  sorrows  are  im- 

Erovable  into  everlasting  joys ;  tnd  we  may 
uild  as  high  as  heaven,  if  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion deep  and  low  in  patience  and  humility. 
In  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  "  Our  light  affliction,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
workcth  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory."  In  which  words,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  observe  the  peculiar  force 
and  emphasis  of  the  comparison,  and  the  vast 
difference  of  the  things  that  the  apostle  here 
confronts  one  against  another  :  it  is  a  light 
affliction,"  set  against  a  "weight  of  glory;"* 
"  a  light  affliction  for  a  moment,"  against "  an 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory :"  so 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  word  thinss  to  a 
higher  disproportion.  And  now,  when  the 
ease  stands  thus,  if  a  man  would  not  endure 
so  much  as  the  smart  of  a  cut  finger  to  gain  a 
crown  ;  or  (as  I  may  so  speak)  would  not  lose 
a  hair  to  save  his  h^ ;  should  we  not  ques- 
tion his  wisdom  as  much  as  his  courage  ?  and 
look  upon  him  as  one  so  far  from  living  by 
feith,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  live  up  to 
common  sense?  For,  as  Naaman's  servant 
said  to  him,  when  he  refused  in  scorn  to 
follow  the  prophet's  advice, "  Had  the  prophet 
bid  thee  do  some  mat  thing,  wouldest  thou 
not  have  done  it  V  So,  where  heaven  is  the 
prize,  who  would  not  endure  hell  itself  for  a 
while,  to  obtain  that  at  last  ?  But  upon  how 
much  easier  terms  are  we  treated  by  Grod, 
when  he  says  only.  Suffer  a  few  inconsiderable 
grievances  here  patiently,  and  that  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  then  be  infinitely,  unchanged 
ably  happy  for  ever  ?  It  is  wisdom,  wisdom 
upon  the  truest  and  strictest  estimate  of 
things,  not  only  to  endure,  but  even  to  choose  a 
temporal  evil,  which  leads  to  an  eternal  good. 

But  admit  that  such  a  submission  to  the 
hand  of  God  should  not  rid  us  from  the  cala- 
mity he  is  pleased  to  bring  upon  us,  yet  this 
we  may  be  sure  of,  that  it  will  give  us  ease  and 
relief  under  it ;  and  if  it  takes  off  nothing  of 
our  load,  yet  it  will  certainly  add  to  our 
strength.  For  it  is  really  armour  to  the  inner 
man,  and  (if  you  will  admit  the  expression) 
it  is  a  kind  of  breastplate  within  us  ;  it  being 
the  nature  of  patience  to  make  heavy  things 
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seem  ligbt,  and  of  impatience  to  make  the 
lightest  things  become  really  heavy.  It  is 
this  that  renders  every  affliction,  according  to 
the  prophetic  phrase,  truly  and  properly,  "the 
burden  of  the  Lord."  And  still  the  moro  we 
strive  to  cast  off  God*s  yoke,  the  more  it  galls 
us.  The  sum  of  all  is  this,  that  since  there  is 
an  inevitable  necessity  of  our  suffering  when 
God  calls  us  to  suffer,  it  must  needs  be  the 
highest  piece  of  Christian  policy,  by  our 
submissive  demeanour  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  to  extract  good  out  of  evil,  and  to 
endure  that  with  patience  which  we  cannot 
remedy  by  power. 

3.  and  lastly.  To  the  necessity  and  prudence 
of  such  a  submissive  deportment  under  the 
hand  of  God,  let  us  add  also  the  decency  of 
it,  as  none  of  the  le:ist  enforcing  considera- 
tions to  oblige  us  to  it :  for  we  may  trust  it  to 
the  decision  of  any  ordinary,  if  unprejudiced 
reason,  whether  it  can  be  comely  for  a  sinful, 
obnoxious  creature  to  contend  with  him 
in  whose  hand  his  very  life  and  soul  is,  and 
"whose  are  all  his  ways,"  as  Daniel  ex- 
presses it  to  Belshazzar,  (Daniel,  v.  28 ;)  and 
whether  it  can  be  fit  for  a  slave,  a  vassal,  to 
quarrel  and  contest  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
his  absolute  lord  and  sovereign. 

Add  to  this,  the  follies  and  absurdities  of 
impatience,  considered  'simply  in  itself,  and 
abstracted  from  those  aggravations  that  it 
receives  from  the  peculiar  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  some  persons  :  for  in  the  very  nature 
of  it,  as  such,  it  degrades  a  man  not  only  from 
the  degree  of  a  Christian,  but  also  of  a  man, 
stripping  him  of  his  very  understanding  and 
consideration  ;  and  so  turning  not  only  reli- 
gion, but  also  reason  itself  out  of  doors.   "  In 

gatience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  says  our 
aviour,  (Luke,  xxi.  19.)  It  is  this  that  gives 
a  man  the  possession  of  himself;  for  impa- 
tience does,  as  it  were,  thrust  him  out  of  the 
present  possession  of  his  senses  :  it  invades  the 
capitol,  reason  is  enslaved,  and  passion  domi- 
neers ;  during  the  furies  of  which,  he  ceases 
for  that  time  to  be  rational,  and  passes  into 
the  rank  and  order  of  brutes,  which  are  wholly 
governed  by  appetite,  and  the  present  impulse 
of  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  sober  conduct  of 
reason,  discourse,  and  deliberation. 

Impatience  has  always  these  two  ill  ingre- 
dients in  the  very  constitution  of  it,  pride 
and  anger :  and  can  any  thing  possibly  be 
more  indecent,  more  absurd,  and  more  to  be 
exploded,  than  a  proud  beggar,  an  aspiring 
lump  of  dirt  ?  or  can  there  be  a  greater  para- 
dox in  manners,  than  at  the  same  time  to  be 
saucy,  and  to  depend  ;  to  be  arrogant^  and 
yet  indigent?  And  then  for  anger,  it  is  a 
monstrous,  irregular,  unbecoming  passion, 
even  when  it  shews  itself  against  an  equal ; 
but  how  much  more  against  a  superior  ;  and 
yet  incredibly,  inconceivably  more  when  it 
fumes  and  rages  against  the  immense  power^ 


and  the  unquestionable  prerogative  of  the 
supreme  Sovereign  of  all  thinss,  whom  our 
anger  cannot  reach,  but  the  least  spark  of 
whose  anger  can  for  ever  consume  us  !  What 
a  discomposure  does  this  ungoverned  affection 
work  in  the  whole  intellectual  frame,  turning 
the  mind  topsyturvy,  clouding  its  apprehen- 
sions, entangling  its  counsels,  and  confounding 
its  reasonings,  till  it  has  turned  that  little 
light  v;hich  is  in  it  jnto  darkness,  and  so 
quite  blown  out "  the  candle  of  the  Lord.**  And 
can  this  be  a  disposition  of  mind  becoming  a 
rational  nature  1  a  nature  that  God  has  made 
but  one  pitch  "lower  than  that  of  theaugeU?" 

But  so  much  the  more  intolerable  is  such  m 
stubborn,  unsubmissive  frame  of  spirit  in 
men,  when  the  whole  host  of  the  creation 
besides  are,  with  the  highest  readiness  and 
alacrity,  continually  intent  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  their  great  Master*s  commands.  The 
whole  104th  FsaJm,  that  noble  and  sublime 
piece  of  sacred  poetry,  is  a  full  description  of, 
and  a  panegyric  upon  the  creatures'  readiness 
to  serve  their  great  Lord.  In  ver.  6,  7,  **  The 
waters,"  says  the  Psalnnst,  "  stood  upon  the 
mountains  ;  but  at  thy  rebuke  they  fied,  and 
at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  thev  hasted  away." 
Nothing  to  be  seen  but  absolute  obedience, 
even  in  these  inanimate  creatures,  which,  it 
seems,  can  obey  a  command,  though  they 
cannot  so  much  as  hear  it.  And  tlien  for 
other  creatures,  endued  with  a  bare  principle 
of  life  and  sense,  they  also  act  in  a  constant 
compliance  with  the  divine  will,  and  that 
sometimes  against  the  most  natural  inclina- 
tion of  their  own.  What  more  ravenous  than 
a  hungry  lion  ?  and  yet  he  shall  restrain  his 
furious  appetite  when  Grod  commands  him 
not  to  toucn  a  Daniel.  What  more  devouring 
than  the  ravens?  and  yet  even  they  shall 
part  with  their  own  food  to  an  Elijah,  when 
(xod  bids  them  purvey  for  a  servant  of  his  in 
distress.  And  shall  men,  after  all  this  ;  man, 
that  has  been  so  signally  obliged  by  Heaven 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  creation  ;  shall  he,  I 
say,  be  the  only  thing  that  shall  resist  and 
oppose  the  proceedings  of  the  Almighty,  by 
fretting  and  striving  against  every  passage  of 
Providence  that  comes  athwart  either  his 
desires  or  designs  ?  If  this  be  not  the  highest 
transgression  of  the  rules  of  decency,  then 
surely  there  is  no  such  thing  as  decency  or 
regularity,  order  or  proportion,  in  the  whole 
frame  and  economy  of  this  visible  world. 

And  thus  having  farther  enforced  this  grand 
duty  of  submission  upon  these  three  several 
accounts ;  to  wit,  of  its  absolute  necessity  ; 
its  high  prudence  and  policy  ;  and  lastly,  its 
great  decency :  I  suppose  there  can  need  no 
other  arguments  to  bind  it  fast  upon  the 
eonscienoes  of  those  who,  besides  their  indis- 
pensable duty  to  God,  hold  it  their  no  small 
concernment  to  acquit  themselves  to  the 
world  aliOy  in  all  these  considerations. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  foregoing  discourse 
may  teach  us  an  art  that  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  cannot  teach  ;  which  is,  to  know 
how  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  most 
afflicted,  abject,  and  forlorn  condition  of  life  : 
and  that  is,  in  short,  to  acquiesce  cheerfully 
and  entirely  in  the  good  pleasure  of  Almighty 
Grod,  whatsoever  our  estate  or  condition  in 
this  world  falls  out  to  be :  for,  to  put  all 
into  one  word,  could  men  be  but  willing  to 
do  what  God  commands,  and  to  suffer  what 
God  inflicts,  there  could  be  no  more  room  for 
any  such  thing  as  discontent  or  misery  in  the 
whole  course  of  things  here  below.  The 
killing  force  of  the  greatest  and  the  fiercest 
judgments  is  even  broke  by  yieldance  and 
submission ;  for  still  it  is  opposition  that 
strengthens  a  calamity.  And  when  the 
creature  will  needs  wage  war  with  God,  God 
acts  with  the  greatest  reason  and  equity  that 
can  be  expected,  even  from  men  warring 
a^inst  men  :  those  that  will  fight  it  out,  he 
kills  ;  and  those  that  will  yield,  he  spares. 

The  felicities  and  miseries  of  this  world  are 
dispensed  by  God  variously,  and  the  changes 
of  our  lives  are,  for  the  most  part,  much  more 
numerous  than  the  years  of  them  :  so  that  he 
who  now  flourishes  with  all  the  plenty  and 
glory  that  Providence  can  heap  upon  him, 
may,  in  a  short  time,  see  himselt  stripped 
and  disrobed  of  all ;  and  then  the  use,  the 
worth,  and  value  of  a  patient,  submissive 
spirit  will  come  to  be  understood ;  since, 
without  it,  it  will  be  impossible  so  to  behave 
ourselves  under  God's  afflicting  hand,  as  not 
to  add  provocation  to  provocation,  or  to  fall 
under  one  calamity  without  making  it  the 
occasion  of  another. 

Which  consideration  surely  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  beget  in  us  a  readiness,  not  only  to 
bear,  but  even  to  "  take  up  our  cross  and 
to  make  every  suffering  free  and  voluntary, 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  choice,  looking  unto 
Jesus,"  our  great  pattern  and  example,  who, 
in  obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  "  endured 
the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame,  and  is  now 
0et  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 

To  which  he,  of  his  mercy,  vouchsafe  to 
bring  us  all ;  to  whom  be  rendered  and  as- 
cribed, as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for 
evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  XLVII. 

PART  I. 

**  If  K  be  poMible.  ai  much  u  lieth  In  you,  lire  pmoMj  with 
aUmen."  — RoMAifs.  lU.  18. 

Christianitt,  if  we  well  weigh  and  consider 
it,  in  the  several  parts  and  members  of  it, 
throughout  the  whole  system,  may  be  justly 
called  the  last  and  the  most  correct  edition  of 
the  law  of  nature  ;  there  being  uothinff  excel- 
lent amongst  the  heathens,  as  deducible  from 
the  external  light  of  nature,  but  is  adopted 
into  the  body  of  Christian  precepts.  Neither 
is  there  auv  precept  in  Christianity  so  severe 
and  mortifying,  and  at  the  first  face  and  ap- 
pearance of  things  grating  upon  our  natural 
conveniencies,  but  will  be  resolved  into  a 
natural  reason  ;  as  advancing  and  improving 
nature  in  the  higher  degrees  and  grander  con- 
cerns of  it. 

And  of  so  universal  a  spread  is  the  benign 
influence  of  this  religion,  that  there  is  no 
capacity  of  man  but  it  takes  care  for ;  not 
only  his  religious,  but  his  civil  and  political. 
It  found  the  world  under  government,  and 
has  bound  those  bonds  of  government  faster 
upon  it,  by  new  and  superadded  obligations. 
And  by  the  best  methods  of  preservation,  it 
secures  both  the  magistrate's  prerogative  and 
the  subject's  enjoyment,  by  the  happy  provi- 
sions of  peace  ;  the  encomiums  of  which  great 
blessing  I  shall  not  now  pursue,  nor  forestall 
here  what  will  more  aptly  be  inserted  here- 
after. 

The  text,  we  see,  is  a  vehement,  concern- 
ing, passionate  exhortation  to  this  blessed 
duty,  and  great  instrument  of  society,  peace. 
"If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably.'*  It  is 
suspended  upon  the  strictest  conditions, 
stretching  the  compass  of  its  necessity  com- 
mensurate to  the  utmost  latitude  of  possi- 
bility. 

The  words  are  easy,  but  their  matter  full ; 
and  so  require  a  full  and  a  large,  that  is,  a 
suitable  prosecution  ;  which  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  them  in  the  discussion  of  these 
four  particulars : 

I.  The  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  duty 
here  enjoined. 

II.  W  hat  are  the  measures  and  proportions 
by  which  it  is  to  be  determined. 

III.  What  are  the  means  by  which  it.  is  to 
be  effected. 

IV.  What  the  motives  by  which  it  may  be 
enforced. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  the  duty  here 
enjoined  is, "  live  peaceably  which  expres- 
sion is  ambiguous,  and  admits  of  a  doable 
signification :  — 
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1.  It  may  he  taken  for  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  with  all  men.  In  which  sense 
he  only  lives  peaceably/'  whom  no  man 
molests^ 

2.  It  may  be  taken  for  a  peaceable  behaviour 
towai^ds  all  men.  In  which  sense  he  lives 
peaceably,"  by  whom  no  man  is  molested. 

The  Arst  of  these  senses  cannot  be  here 
intended  by  the  apostle,  and  that  for  these 
two  undeniable  reasons : 

(I,)  Because  so  to  live  peaceably  is  impos- 
sible; and  what  cannot  possibly  be  done, 
cannot  reasonably  be  commanded. 

The  impossibility  of  it  appears  upon  these 
two  accounts : 

1st,  The  contentious,  unreasonable  humour 
of  many  men.  Upon  this  score,  David  com- 
plains of  his  enemies,  that  "  when  he  spoke  of 
p^ice,  they  were  for  war."  Many  of  the  en- 
mities of  the  world  commence  not  upon  the 
merit  of  the  person  that  is  hated,  but  upon  the 
humour  of  him  that  hates  :  and  some  are  ene- 
mies to  a  man  for  no  other  cause  in  the  earth, 
but  because  they  will  be  his  enemies.  The 
grounds  of  very  great  disgusts  are  not  only 
causeless,  but  oftentimes  very  senseless.  Some 
will  be  a  man'senemies  for  his  looks,  his  tone, 
his  mien,  and  his  gesture  ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions prosecute  him  heartily  with  much  con- 
cernment and  acrimony.  And  therefore  that 
argument  is  insignificant,  which  I  have  often 
heard  used  by  some  men  to  others ;  who,  when 
they  complain  of  injurious  dealing,  think  they 
have  irrefragably  answered  them  in  this :  Why 
should  such  an  one  be  your  enemy?  what 
hurt  have  you  done  him?  or  what  good  can 
he  do  himself  by  injuriously  treating  of  you? 
All  which  supposes  that  some  reason  may  and 
must  be  given  for  that  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  absolutely  unreasonable.  A  little 
experience  in  the  world  would  quickly  and 
truly  reply  to  these  demands ;  that  such  or 
such  an  one  is  an  enemy,  not  upon  provoca- 
tion, but  that  his  eenius  and  his  way  inclines 
him  to  insult,  and  to  be  contentions.  And 
nature  is  sometimes  so  favourable  to  the  world, 
as  to  set  its  mark  upon  such  a  person,  and  to 
draw  the  lines  of  his  ill  disposition  upon  his 
face  ;  in  which  only  you  are  to  look  for  the 
causes  of  his  enmities,  and  not  in  the  actions 
of  him  whom  he  prosecutes. 

There  are  some  persons,  that,  like  so  many 
salamanders,  cannot  live  but  in  the  fire  ;  can- 
not enjoy  themselves  but  in  the  heats  and 
sharpness  of  contention  :  the  very  breath  they 
draw  does  not  so  much  enliven,  as  kindle  and 
inflame  them  ;  they  have  so  much  bitterness 
in  their  nature,  that  they  must  be  now  and 
then  discharging  it  upon  somebody ;  they 
must  have  vent,  and  sometimes  breathe  them- 
selves in  an  invective  or  a  quarrel,  or  perhaps 
their  health  requires  it :  should  they  be  quiet  a 
week,  they  would  need  a  purge,  and  be  forced 
to  take  physie. 
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And  now,  if  any  one  should  be  molestod 
and  have  his  peace  disturbed  by  such  a  perBoo, 
would  he  be  solicitous  to  find  out  the  came, 
and  satisfy  himself  about  the  reason  of  it  I 
When  you  see  a  mad  dog  step  aside  out  of  his 
widk  only  to  bite  somebody,  and  then  return 
to  it  again,  you  had  best  ask  him  the  reason 
why  he  did  so.  Why,  the  reason  is,  that  he 
is  mad,  and  his  worm  will  not  let  him  be 
quiet,  without  doing  mischief,  when  he  hat 
opportunity. 

Now  such  tempers  there  are  in  the  world, 
and  always  were,  and  always  will  be  ;  and  so 
long  as  there  be  such,  how  can  there  be  a 
constant,  undisturbed  quietness  in  societies  t 
We  may  as  well  expect,  that  nobody  should 
die  when  the  air  is  generally  infected,  or  that 
poison  should  be  still  in  the  stomach,  and  yet 
work  no  effect  upon  the  body.  God  must 
first  weed  the  world  of  all  contentious  spirit* 
and  ill  dispositions,  before  a  universal  peaee 
can  grow  in  it.  And  this  may  be  one  reason 
to  prove,  that  a  ^  living  peaceably  with  all 
men,"  as  it  signifies  the  actual  enjoying  of  such 
a  peace,  is  utterly  impossible. 

2dly,  The  second  reason  is  from  the  contrary 
and  inconsistent  interests  of  many  men. 
Most  look  upon  it  as  their  interest  to  be  great, 
rich,  and  powerful :  but  it  is  impossible  for 
all  that  desire  it  to  be  so ;  forasmuch  as  some^s 
being  so,  is  the  very  cause  that  others  cannot. 
As  the  rising  up  of  one  scale  of  the  balance 
does  of  necessity  both  infer  and  efiect  the 
depression  of  the  other. 

This  premised,  we  easily  know  farther,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  men  prosecute  with  so 
much  vigour,  vehemence,  and  activity,  as  their 
interest ;  and  the  prosecution  of  contrary 
interests  must  needs  be  carried  on  by  contrary 
ways  and  motions ;  which  will  be  sure  to 
thwart  and  interfere  one  with  another  :  and 
this  is  the  unavoidable  cause  of  enmity  and 
opposition  between  persons. 

Sometimes  we  see  two  men  pecking  at  one 
another  very  eagerly,  with  all  the  arts  of 
nndermininff,  supplanting,  and  ruining  one 
another.   What!  is  it  because  the  one  had  '■ 
done  the  other  an  injury  ?  or  because  he  is  of 
a  quarrelsome  temper  ?  Perhaps  neither ;  but  I 
because  he  stands  in  his  way  ;  he  cannot  rise  • 
but  by  his  disgrace  and  downfall ;  he  must  be  , 
removed,  or  the  other  person's  designs  cannot  | 
go  forward.    Now  as  long  as  both  these  i 
interests  bear  up  together,  and  one  has  not  ^ 
totally  run  down  and  devoured  the  other,  so 
long  the  persons  will  be  engaged  in  a  constant 
enmity  and  contest. 

The  ground  that  the  poet  assigned  as  one 
great  cause  of  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  •*  multts  utile  helium,"  is  that 
into  whicn  most  men's  particular  quarrels  and 
enmities  are  resolved.  In  peace,  every  man 
enjoys  his  own ;  and  therefore  he  that  hat 
nothing  of  his  own,  will  be  ready  enough  to 
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blow  the  trumpet  for  war,  by  which  he  may 
possibly  gain  an  estate,  being  secure  already 
that  he  can  lose  none. 

What  is  the  reason  that  it  is  obeerred  in 
tradesmen  and  artificers,  that  they  are  always 
almost  detracting  from  one  another ;  but  that 
it  is  the  apparent  interest  of  one.  by  batting 
in  men  a  vile  esteem  of  the  other,  to  divert 
his  custom  to  himself ;  or  at  least  to  secure 
that  in  his  own  hands,  which  he  has  already? 
If  the  other  person  is  the  only  workman,  why 
then  he  shall  monopolize  all  the  custom  ;  if 
he  be  as  good  as  this,  then  this  shall  have  the 
less :  and  this  is  that  which  sets  them  upon 
perpetual  bickerings  and  mutual  vilifications. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  most  men's  interests 
lie  cross,  their  advantages  clash,  or  at  least  are 
thought  to  do  so  :  and  contrary  qualities  will 
prey  upon  one  another.  Where  men's  in- 
terests fighty  they  themselves  are  not  like  to 
be  long  at  peace.  But  now  God,  in  his  wise 
providence,  is  pleased  to  cast  the  afiairs  of 
mankind  into  such  a  posture,  that  there  will 
be  always  such  inequalities  and  contrarieties 
in  the  conditions  and  estates  of  men.  And 
this  is  the  other  reason,  why  to  enjoy  **  peace 
with  all  men"  is  impossible. 

(2.)  But,  in  the  next  place,  admitting  that 
it  were  not  impossible,  yet  thus  ^'to  live 
peaceably  with  lul  men"  cannot  bo  the  sense 
of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  forasmuch  as  it 
can  be  no  man's  duty.  That  which  is  the 
matter  of  duty  ought  to  be  a  thing  not  only 
possible  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  power  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  enjoined.   But  it  is  not  in  m^ 

Sower  to  enjoy  peace  with  all  men,  since  this 
epends  upon  their  behaviour  towards  me, 
and  not  immediately  upon  mine  towards 
them.  And  therefore  it  can  be  no  more  my 
duty,  than  it  is  my  duty  that  another  man 
should  not  be  a  thief  or  a  murderer.  If  he 
will  be  so,  I  cannot  prevent  him  ;  he  only  is 
the  master  of  his  own  will  and  actions  :  and 
where  the  power  of  acting  is  seated,  there  only 
lies  the  obli^tion  of  duty ;  otherwise,  if  I 
should  be  obliged  to  that  which  depends  not 
at  all  upon  my  power,  a  man  might  as  well 
tell  me  that  I  am  obliged  to  see  that  it  does 
not  thunder,  or  that  the  Turk  does  not  invade 
Germanv.  Wherefore  it  is  clear  that  the 
words  of  the  text  are  to  be  understood  only 
in  the  second  sense  propounded  ;  and  that 
**  living  peaceably"  imports  no  more  than  a 
peaceable  behaviour  towards  all  men  :  which 
being  the  dutv  here  enjoined,  we  are  to  see 
what  is  included  in  it. 

And  for  this  it  seems  adequately  to  consist 
of  these  two  things,  — 

1.  A  forbearance  of  hostile  actions. 

2.  A  forbearance  of  injurious,  provoking 
words. 

This  seems  to  take  in  the  whole  scope  of  it, 
as  comprehending  all  that  makes  up  the  be- 
haviour of  one  man  towards  another,  which 
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are  his  actions  and  his  words  ;  what  ho  does 
and  what  he  says.  And  if  those  unruly  in- 
struments of  action,  the  tongue  and  the  hands, 
be  regulated  and  kept  quiet,  there  must  needs 
ensue  an  entire,  peace. 

1.  And  first,  the  "  living  peaceably  "  im- 
plies a  total  forbearance  of  all  hostile  actions, 
and  that  in  a  double  respect : 

n.^  In  a  way  of  prevention. 

1 2.^  In  a  way  of  retaliation. 

(1.)  For  the  first,  I  call  that  prevention, 
when  a  man  unprovoked  makes  an  injurious 
invasion  upon  the  rights  of  another,  whether 
as  to  his  person  or  estate.  God  for  the  pre- 
servation of  society,  has  set  a  defence  upon 
both  these,  and  made  propriety  sacred,  by 
the  mounds  and  fortifications  of  a  law.  For 
what  living  were  there,  did  not  the  divine 
authority  secure  a  man  both  in  his  being  and 
in  the  means  of  his  being  ;  but  should  leave 
it  free  for  the  stronger  to  devour  and  crush 
the  weaker,  without  being  responsible  to  the 
almighty  Governor  of  all  things  for  the  in- 
jury done  to  his  fellow-creature,  and  the  con- 
tempt passed  upon  the  divine  law  ? 

And  certainly  one  would  think  it  not  only 
a  reasonable,  but  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  man 
wholly  unprovoked  to  keep  his  hand  from  his 
brother's  throat,  to  let  him  live  and  enjoy 
his  limbs,  and  tp  have  the  benefits  of  nature, 
and  the  common  rights  of  creation.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  safe  in  his  own 
house,  but  much  more  in  his  own  body,  the 
dearer  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  two.  How 
barbarous  a  thing  is  it  to  see  a  Romulus  im- 
bruing his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brother ! 
and  he  that  kills  his  neighbour,  kills  his 
brother,  as  to  the  common  bonds  and  cogna- 
tion of  humanity.  Now  all  murders,  poisons, 
stabs,  and  unjust  blows,  fall  under  tliis  just 
violation  of  the  peace  in  reference  to  men's 
persons  ;  which  God  will  avenge  and  vindi- 
cate, as  being  parts  of  his  image :  for  there 
is  none  who  requires  to  be  honoured  in  him- 
self, who  will  endure  to  be  afironted  so  much 
as  in  his  picture. 

It  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  piece  of 
gentility  and  height  of  spirit,  to  stab  and 
wound,  especially  if  they  are  assured  that 
the  injured  person  will  not  resist ;  and  so 
secure  them  the  reputation  of  generosity, 
without  the  danger  of  betraying  their  cow- 
ardice. 

The  other  instance  of  violence,  is  the  for- 
cible wringing  from  men  the  supports  of  life, 
their  estates,  their  revenues,  or  whatsoever 
is  reducible  to  this  notion,  as  contributing 
either  to  their  subsistence  or  convenience. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  understood  bareljr  of 
oppression  managed  by  open  and  downright 
defiance  ;  but  by  any  other  sinister  way  wlmt- 
soever,  as  the  overbearing  another's  right  by 
the  interest  and  interposal  of  great  persons, 
by  vexatious  suits  and  violence  cloaked  with 
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the  formalities  of  a  court  aud  the  name  of  law. 
And  whosoever  interverts  a  profit  belonging 
to  another  by  any  of  these  courses,  is  a  thi^ 
and  a  robber  :  perhaps  a  more  safe  and  credit- 
able one  indeed,  but  still  a  thief ;  and  that  as 
really,  as  if  he  did  it  by  plunder  and  seques< 
tration  ;  which  is  only  a  more  odious  name, 
but  not  a  more  unjust  thing. 

And  he  is  no  less  a  disturber  of  the  peace, 
and  a  breaker  of  this  law,  who  oppresses  the 
widow,  and  grinds  the  face  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  poor,  than  he  who  forages  a  country 
with  an  army.  For  that  is  only  violence 
with  a  greater  noise,  and  more  solemnities  of 
terror.  But  God,  who  weighs  an  evil  action 
by  the  mali^ity  of  its  principle  and  the  un- 
justness  of  its  design,  and  not  by  those  ex- 
terior circumstances  which  only  clothe  its  ap- 
rance,  but  not  at  all  constitute  its  nature, 
as  much  vengeance  in  store  for  an  op- 
pressing justice  (if  that  be  not  a  contradiction 
in  the  terms)  as  he  has  for  the  pillaging  soldier 
or  the  insolent  decimator ;  it  being  as  truly 
oppression  in  the  accounts  of  heaven,  when 
proclaimed  by  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  or- 
phan, as  when  ushered  in  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  and  the  alarm  of  war. 

For  wherein  should  consist  the  difference  ? 
Is  it  because  one  stands  upon  his  ground,  and 
repels  the  invasion?  and  the  other  opens  his 
bosom  to  the  blow,  and  resigns  himself  to  his 
oppressor  with  patience  and  silence?  Is  it 
peace,  because  the  man  is  gagged  and  cannot, 
or  overawed  and  dares  not,  cry  out  of  oppres- 
sion ?  Or  is  he  therefore  not  wronged,  because 
his  adversary,  by  his  place  or  jrreatness,  has 
set  himself  above  the  reach  of  justice,  and  is 
grown  too  big  for  the  law  ? 

It  was  an  acute  and  a  proper  saying  of  one 
concerning  a  prevailing  faction  of  men,  So- 
litudinem  cum  fecerint,  pacem  vocant  when 
they  have  devoured,  wasted,  and  trampled 
down  all  before  them,  so  that  there  is  none 
indeed  so  much  as  left  to  resist,  tliat  they  call 
peace.  But  certainly  neither  are  the  peace- 
makers blessed,  nor  is  the  peace  a  blessing, 
that  is  procured  by  such  dismal  methods  of 
total  ruin  and  desolation.  And  thus  much 
for  the  forbearance  of  hostility  in  point  of 
prevention  or  provocation. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  there  is  required 
also  a  forbearance  of  all  hostile  actions,  as  to 
retaliation.  I  shall  not  run  forth  into  the 
common-place  about  revenge,  it  being  a  sub- 
ject Urge  and  important  enough  to  be  treated 
of  in  a  discourse  by  itself.  But  this  I  shall 
say,  that  according  to  the  weights  and  measures 
by  which  Christianity  judges  of  things  and 
actions,  he  that  revenges  an  injury  will  be 
found  as  truly  a  malefactor  in  the  court  of 
heaven,  as  he  that  does  one.  And  he  that  re- 
quires "an  eve  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  is  a  Jew,  and  not  a  Christian  ;  a  per- 
son of  a  mean  spirit,  and  a  gross  notion,  unac- 


quainted with  the  sublimity  and  spirituality  of 
so  refined  and  excellent  a  religion. 

A  peaceable  deportment  is  one  of  the  great 
duties  enjoined  in  it  :  and  the  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  that  is  to  be  charity,  of  which  divine 
quality  the  apostle  tells  us,  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7,) 
that  it "  suffers  all  things,  hopes  all  thingi, 
endures  all  things.'*  The  very  genius  and 
nature  of  Christianity  consists  in  this,  that  it 
is  a  passive  religion  :  a  religion  that  compoees 
the  mind  to  quietness,  upon  the  hardest  and 
the  most  irksome  terms  and  conditions. 

And  the  truth  is,  if  it  drives  on  a  design  of 
peace,  we  shall  find  that  the  consequences  of 
revenge  make  as  great  a  breach  upon  that,  as 
a  first  defiance  and  provocation.  For  were 
not  this  answered  with  resistance  and  retri- 
bution, it  would  perhaps  exliale  and  vanish  ; 
and  the  peace  would  at  least  be  preserved  on 
one  side.  For  be  the  injurous  person  never 
so  quarrelsome,  yet  the  quarrel  must  fall,  if 
the  injured  person  will  not  fight.  Fire  some- 
times goes  out,  as  much  for  want  of  being 
stirred  up,  as  for  want  of  fuel. 

And  therefore  he  that  can  remit  nothing, 
nor  recede,  nor  sacrifice  the  prosecution  of  a 
small  dispensable  right  to  the  preser^tion  of 
peace,  understands  not  the  full  dimensions  and 
latitude  of  this  great  duty ;  nor  remembers 
that  he  himself  is  ruined  for  ever,  should  God 
deal  with  him  upon  the  same  terms. 

The  great  God  must  relax  his  law,  and 
recede  from  some  of  his  right ;  and  every  day 
be  willing  to  put  up,  and  connive  at  many 
wrongs,  or  I  am  sure  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  be  at  peace  with  us.  He  shines  upon  his 
enemies,  and  drops  the  dew  of  heaven  upon 
the  base  and  the  unthankful.  And  in  this 
very  instance  of  perfection,  (Matth.  v.  48,)  he 
recommends  himself  to  our  imitation. 

If  revenee  were  no  sin,  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries could  be  no  duty.  But  Christ  has  made 
it  a  grand  and  a  peculiar  one :  indeed  so  ^rcat,  \ 
as  to  suspend  the  whole  business  of  our  justi- 
fication upon  it,  (Matth.  xviii.  35.)  And  in  j 
the  foregoing  verses  of  that  chapter,  treating 
of  the  unmerciful  servant,  who  exacted  a  debt  • 
from  his  poor  fellow-servant,  we  find  "  that 
his  lord  was  wroth  with  him,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  tormentors."  Neither  could  it 
have  profited  him  to  have  said,  that  he  ex- 
acted out  what  was  lawfully  his  own  ;  wliat 
was  due  to  him  upon  the  best  and  the  clearest 
terms  of  propriety.  No ;  this  excused  not  the 
riffour  of  a  merciless  proceeding  from  him, 
who  had  but  newly  tasted  of  mercy,  and 
being  pardoned  a  thousand  talents,  remorse- 
lessly and  unworthily  took  his  fellow  by  the 
throat  for  an  hundred  pence. 

It  is  or  may  be  the  case  of  every  one  of  us. 
We  pray  every  day  for  forgiveness  ;  nay,  we 
are  so  hardy  as  to  pray  that  ''God  would 
forgive  us  just  so  as  we  forgive  others and 
yet  oftentimes  we  can  be  sharp,  furious,  aud 
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revengeful ;  prosecute  every  supposed  injury 
hetirtily  and  bitterly  ;  and  think  we  do  well 
and  generously  not  to  yield  nor  relent :  and 
what  is  the  strangest  thiug  in  the  world,  not- 
withstanding an  express  and  loud  dechira- 
tion  of  God  to  the  contrary,  all  this  time  we 
look  to  be  saved  by  mercy ;  and,  like  Saul,  to 
be  caught  into  heaven,  while  we  are  breath- 
ing nothing  but  persecution,  blood,  and 
revenge. 

But  as  to  the  great  duty  of  peaceablenen 
which  we  have  been  discoursing  of,  we  must 
know,  that  ho  who  affronts  and  injures  his 
brother,  breaks  the  peace ;  but  withal,  that 
he  who  owns  and  ro[iys  the  ill  turn,  perpe- 
tuates the  breach.  By  the  former,  a  sin  is  on ly 
born  into  the  world ;  but  by  the  latter,  it  is 
brought  up,  nourished,  and  maintained. 

And  porhap  the  greatest  unquietness  of 
human  i^irs  is  not  so  much  chargeable  upon 
the  injurious,  as  tho  revengeful.  The  first 
undoubtedly  has  the  greater  guilt ;  but  the 
other  causes  the  greater  disturbance.  As  a 
storm  could  not  be  so  hurtful,  were  it  not  for 
the  opposition  of  trees  and  houses ;  it  ruins 
no  where,  but  where  it  is  withstood  and  re- 
pelled. It  has  indeed  the  same  force  when  it 
passes  over  the  rush  or  the  yielding  osier ;  but 
It  does  not  roar  nor  become  dreadful,  till  it 
grapples  with  the  oak,  and  rattles  upon  the 
tops  of  tiie  cedars.  And  thus  I  have  shewn 
the  first  thing  included  in  a  peaceable  belia- 
viour,  namely,  a  forbearance  of  hostile  actions, 
and  that  both  as  to  provocation  and  retalia- 
tion. But  whether  all  kind  of  retaliation  be 
absolutely  unlawful,  shall  be  inquired  into 
afterwards. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  goes  to  constitute  a 
peaceable  behaviour,  is  a  forbearance  of  inju- 
rious, provoking  words.  I  know  none  that 
has  or  deserves  a  reputation,  but  tenders  the 
defence  of  it,  as  much  as  of  his  person  or 
estate.  And  perhaps  it  has  as  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  bis  contents  and  emoluments  as 
both  of  them.  It  is  that  which  makes  him 
considerable  in  society.  He  is  owned  by  his 
friends,  and  cannot  be  trampled  upon  by  his 
enemies.  Even  those  that  will  not  lovo  him, 
will  yet  in  some  manner  respect  him.  For 
till  the  enclosures  of  a  man's  good  name  are 
broke  down,  there  cannot  be  a  total  waste 
made  upon  his  fortunes. 

Upon  this  it  is,  that  abusive  language,  by 
which  properly  a  man's  repute  is  invaded,  is 
by  all  men  deservedly  looked  upon  as  an  open 
defiance,  and  proclaiming  of  war  with  such  a 
person  :  and  consequently,  that  the  roviler  is 
as  great  a  disturber  as  an  armed  enemy ;  who 
usually  invades  a  nuin  in  that  which  is  much 
less  dear  unto  him.  Rabshakeh  broke  the 
peace  with  Hezekiah,  as  much  by  his  railing, 
as  by  the  army  that  besieged  him.  And  he 
that  flings  dirt  at  a  man,  af&onts  him  as  much 
ai  he  that  flings  a  stone  at  him.  A  wound 
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upon  the  skin  is  sometimes  sooner  got  off 
than  a  spot  upon  the  clothes. 

I  would  fain  know,  what  man  almost  there 
is,  that  does  not  rosont  an  ugly,  reflexive 
word  with  more  acrimony  and  impatience, 
than  ho  would  the  stab  of  a  poniard.  He  re- 
members it  more  tenaciously*  prosecutes  it 
more  thoroughly,  and  forgets  it  much  more 
difficultly.  And  the  reason  is,  because  a  blow 
or  a  wound  directs  an  evil  only  to  a  man's 
person,  but  an  ill  word  designs  him  a  wider 
calamity ;  it  endeavours  tho  propagation  and 
spr(»iding  of  his  unhappiness,  and  would  ren- 
der him  miserable  as  far  as  he  is  known. 

Besides,  it  hurts  him  so  as  to  put  the  repar- 
ation of  that  hurt  absolutely  out  of  his  power : 
for  it  lodges  his  infamy  in  other  men's 
thoughts  and  opinions,  which  he  cannot  com- 
mand or  come  at,  so  as  to  rectify  and  disabuse 
them.  But  admit  that  the  defamed  person, 
by  a  blameless  and  a  virtuous  deportment, 
wipes  off  and  confutes  the  calumny,  and  clears 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  men ;  yet  it  is  of 
those  only  with  whom  the  scene  of  his  con- 
verse lies  :  but  in  the  meantime  tho  slander 
spreads  and  flies  abroad ;  and  many  hundreds 
come  to  hear  the  ill  words  by  which  the  man 
is  abused,  who  never  come  to  see  his  own  be- 
haviour by  which  he  is  righted. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  great  duty  of 
living  peaceably  is  not  consummate,  without 
a  constant  and  a  careful  suppression  of  all 
offensive  and  provoking  speeches.  And  he 
who  does  not  acanit  himself  in  this  instance 
of  a  Christian  benaviour,  will  find  hereafter, 
that  men  will  meet  with  as  certain  a  condem- 
nation for  what  they  have  said,  as  for  what 
they  have  done. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing 
proposed  for  tho  handling  of  the  words ; 
namely,  to  shew  what  was  implied  in  tho 
duty  enjoined  in  them.   I  pass  now  to  the 

Second,  which  is  to  consider,  what  are  the 
measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  is  to  be 
determined.  And  those  are  expressed  in  these 
words;  "If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably." 
Now  "  possible"  mav  be  taken  two  ways. 

1.  As  it  is  opposed  to  naturally  impossible, 
and  that  which  cannot  be  done.  Which  sense 
cannot  be  here  intended,  as  being  supposed  in 
all  just  and  reasonable  commands.  For  none 
can  rationally  command  or  advise  a  man  to 
that,  which  is  not  naturally  within  his  power, 
as  has  been  already  observed. 

2.  It  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  opposed  to 
morally  impossible,  and  that  which  cannot  be 
done  lawfully :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  civil 
law,  "  id  possumns  quod  jure  possumus 
which  was  the  sense  of  Joseph's  answer  to  his 
mistress,  (Gen.  xxxix.  9,)  "  How  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  V* 
and  of  that  of  the  apostle,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  8,) 
"  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth."   In  both  which  places,  not 
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the  possibility,  but  the  lawfulness  of  the 
action  is  specified ;  and  that  is  the  sense  here 
intended. 

But  now  the  observance  of  peace  being 
limited  by  the  measure  of  lawful,  it  follows, 
that  where  the  breaking  of  the  peace  is  not 
unlawful,  there  the  maintaining  of  it  ceases 
to  be  a  necessar;^  duty.  It  is  of  some  moment 
therefore  to  satisfv  ourselves  when  it  is  law- 
ful, and  when  unlawful  to  break  the  peace. 
And  all  inquiries  concerning  this  are  reducible 
to  these  two,  — 

1.  Whether  it  can  at  all  be  lawful. 

2.  Supposing  that  it  may  be  lawful,  when 
and  where  it  ought  to  be  judged  so. 

Under  the  firi>t  of  these  I  shall  discuss  that 
great  question,  whether  war  can  be  lawful  for 
Christians.  Under  the  second,  I  shall  shew 
those  general  grounds  that  may  authorize  a 
war,  and  from  thence  descend  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  particular  cases.  As, 

1.  Whether  it  can  be  lawful  to  break  peace 
with  the  magistrate. 

2.  Whether  it  may  be  lawful  for  one  private 
man  to  make  war  upon  another,  in  those  en- 
counters which  we  commonly  call  duels. 

3.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  repel 
force  with  force,  so  as  to  kill  another  in  his 
own  defence. 

4.  And  lastly,  since  the  prosecution  of 
another  in  courts  of  judicature  is  in  its  kind 
a  breach  of  the  mutual  bond  of  peace,  I  shall 
inquire  whether  it  be  allowable  lor  Christians 
to  go  to  law  one  with  another. 

All  these  things  admit  of  much  doubt  and 
dispute ;  and  yet,  being  matters  of  common 
and  daily  occurrence,  it  concerns  us  to  have  a 
right  judgment  of  them. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  first  Question,  which 
is  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  war  ;  in  order 
to  the  resolution  of  which,  I  shall  premise 
what  it  is.  War  may  be  properly  defined  a 
state  of  hostility,  or  mutual  acts  of  annoyance, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  from 
some  mischief  intended,  or  in  the  vindication 
of  it  for  some  mischief  already  done  to  it. 

The  ground  of  war  therefore  is  some  public 
hurt  or  mischief ;  and  since  this  may  be  two- 
fold, either  intended  or  actually  done,  there 
are  accordingly  two  distinct  kinds  of  war, 
defensive  or  offensive. 

1.  Defensive  is  in  order  to  keep  off  and  re- 
pel an  evil  designed  to  the  public ;  and  there- 
fore is  properly  an  act  of  self-preservation. 

2.  Offensive  is  for  the  revenging  a  public 
injury  done  to  a  community,  and  so  is  pro- 
perly an  act  of  justice. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  lawfulness  and 
justness  of  war  is  founded  upon  the  justness 
of  its  cause ;  and  this  being  once  found  out, 
and  rightly  stated,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  allow- 
able before  God  to  cease  from  peace,  and  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  war ;  and  that  upon  the 
strength  of  these  arguments :  — 


(1.)  That  which  is  a  genuine,  natural,  and 
necessary  consequent  derived  from  one  of  the 
chief  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  b 
lawful  :  but  so  is  war,  namely,  from  the 
principles  of  self-nreservation,  the  noblest  and 
the  most  acknowledged  of  all  those  prindptei^ 
by  which  nature  regulates  and  governs  the 
actions  of  the  creature.      Hoc  et  ratio  doetia^ 
necessitas  barbaris,  feris  natura  ipsa  pnescrip- 
sit,  ut  omnem  semper  vim,  quacunque  ope 
possint,  a  corpore,  a  capite,  a  vita  sua  propul- 
sarent."   Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo.   And  i 
that  self-preservation  cannot  be  maintained  j 
without  war,  is  too  evident  to  be  proved.  The  - 
Jews,  when  they  were  set  upon  by  their  ene-  \ 
mies  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  then  murdered  i 
and  massacred,  because  they  thought  it  unlaw- 
ful to  make  any  resistance,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves on  that  day,  have  transmitted  the  sad 
truth  of  this  assertion  in  bloody  letters  tc 
posterity. 

That  men  will  sometimes  invade  the  rlfhtM 
and  the  lives  of  others,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  ' 
also  as  certain,  that  the  naked  breast  is  not  { 
the  surest  armour,  nor  patience  the  best  wea-  i 
pon  of  defence. 

Do  we  expect  a  rescue  from  heaven  1  and 
that  God  should  send  down  fire  from  the 
clouds,  and  work  miracles  for  our  preservation? 
Experience  sufficiently  convinces  us  that  such 
an  expectation  is  vain.   God  delivers  men  by  I 
means,  when  means  are  to  be  had,  and  by  | 
the  interposal  of  their  own  endeavours  :  and  \ 
therefore  he  that  flies  to  the  church  when  he 
should  be  in  the  field,  and  takes  his  prayer-  j 
book  in  his  hand  when  he  should  take  his 
sword,  tempts  God,  and  loses  himself ;  and, 
according  to  a  due  estimate  of  things,  becomes 
a  murderer,  by  so  patiently  suffering  another  | 
to  be  so. 

**yictrix  patientia*' is  a  puff  and  a  meta- 
phor ;  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the  issue  of  things, 
near  a  man  through  a  domestic  injur)r  or  a  I 
private  afiront ;  but  I  never  read  that  it  put 
an  army  to  flight,  or  rebated  the  courage  or 
controlled  the  invasion  of  a  fighting  enemy,  j 

Besides,  patience  is  properly  the  suffering  ■ 
quietly,  when  God  in  his  providence  calls  us 
to  suffer :  but  it  is  not  a  suffering,  when  God  I 
calls  us  to  act,  and  to  stand  upon  our  own  , 
defence.   As  in  some  men  we  see  it  usual  to  { 
veil  their  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  with  | 
the  names  of  prudence  and  moderation ;  so  | 
that,  which  some  call  patience,  will  be  once  | 
found  nothing  else  but  a  lazy  relincjuishment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  nature  ; 
and  that  a  life  and  a  being  was  much  cast 
away  upon  such  as  would  not  exert  the  utmost 
power  tney  had  to  defend  it.   This  argument 
is  properly  for  defensive  war. 

(2.)  The  second  is  for  offensive ;  and  it 
proceeds  thus :  That  which  is  a  proper  act  of 
distributive  justice  is  lawful ;  but  such  a  thing 
is  war^  it  being  a  retribution  of  punishment 
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for  a  public  hurt  or  injury  done  by  one  nation 
to  another.  That  he  who  does  a  wrong  should 
suffer  for  it,  is  a  thing  required  by  justice,  the 
execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the 
supreme  power  of  every  nation :  and  why 
justice  may  not  be  done  upon  a  company  of 
malefactors  defending  themselves  with  arms, 
as  well  as  upon  any  particular  thief  or  mur- 
derer, brought  sliackled  and  disarmed  to  the 
block  or  the  gallows,  I  cannot  understand. 

The  case  in  a  civil  war  is  clear  between  a 
magistrate  assisted  by  his  subjects,  iu;ainst 
another  rebel  part  of  his  subjects  :  for  he  be- 
ing the  supreme  power,  the  right  of  punish- 
ing offenders,  whether  single  or  in  companies, 
is  undoubtedly  in  him.  But  since  to  punish 
is  properly  an  act  of  a  superior  to  an  infe- 
rior, and  two  kingdoms  or  nations  seem  to 
be  equal,  and  neither  to  have  any  superio- 
rity or  jurisdiction  over  the  other,  it  may 
be  doubted,  how  the  one's  making  war  upon 
the  other  can  be  properly  an  act  of  punitive 
justice. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  though  these  two 
kingdoms  or  states  be  in  themselves  equal,  yet 
the  injury  received  gives  the  injured  people 
a  right  of  claiming  a  reparation  from  those 
;  that  did  the  injury- ;  and  consequently,  in 
I  that  respect,  gives  them  a  kind  of  superiority 
!  over  the  other.    For,  in  point  of  right,  still 
I  the  injured  person  is  superior  :  and  the  reason 
!  is,  because  common  justice  is  concerned  in  his 
j  behalf ;  to  whose  rules  all  nations  in  the  world 
\  owe  a  real  subjection. 

I  If  it  were  not  for  war,  therefore,  there  could 
,  be  no  provision  made  of  doing  justice  upon  an 
;  offending  nation  ;  justice  would  only  prey 
;  upon  particular  persons ;  but  national  rob- 
j  beries,  national  murders,  must  pass  in  triumph 
I  with  the  reputation  of  virtues,  as  high  and 
.  great  actions^  above  the  control  of  those  com- 
;  Dion  rules  that  govern  the  particular  members 
j  of  socie  ties. 

j     In  a  word,  society  could  not  consist,  if  it 
;  were  not  lawful  for  one  nation  to  exact  a 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done  to  it  by 
another ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  such  com- 
pensation, to  endeavour  it  by  force  and  acts  of 
.  nostility.   Wherefore  I  conclude,  that  war 
'.  must  needs  be  just,  when  the  instrument  of 
itt  management  is  the  sword  of  justice.  And 
'  this  argument  is  for  offensive  war. 
I    But  before  I  dismiss  it,  there  is  one  doubt 
that  may  require  resolution,  and  it  is  this ; 
that  admitting  that  an  injured  nation  may 
lawfully  make  war  upon  the  nation  that 
injured  it,  yet  is  it  lawful  for  the.  injurious 
nation,  beine  thus  justly  assaulted  by  war, 
also  to  defend  itself  f 

I  answer,  that  it  is ;  and  that  upon  this 
ground,  that  be  a  man's  delinquency  against 
the  laws  of  society  never  so  ffreat,  yet,  as  long 
as  he  retains  the  nature  of  a  man,  he  also 
retains  the  natural  right  of  self-defence  and 


preservation  ;  unless  where,  by  his  own  con- 
sent, he  has  quitted  it. 

But  you  will  say,  a  particular  malefactor  is 
bound  to  resign  up  his  life  to  the  punishment 
of  the  law  without  resistance  :  and  the  case, 
as  to  this,  seems  to  be  the  same  in  a  particular 
malefactor  and  an  injurious  nation  ;  war  being 
a  doing  of  justice  upon  one,  as  the  execution 
of  the  gallows  is  upon  the  other :  and  con- 
sequently the  obligation  to  a  non-resistance 
seems  to  be  the  same  in  both.  I  answer,  that 
the  case  is  very  different ;  and  that  upon  this 
reason,  that  a  particular  member  of  a  com- 
monwealth has  consented  and  submitted  to 
the  laws  of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  which  laws  enjoin  malefactors  to 
surrender  up  their  lives  to  justice  without 
resistance ;  whereupon,  the  right  of  resisting 
is  lost  b^  his  own  consent.  But  now  there  is 
no  law  imposed  upon  one  nation  by  another, 
or  owned  and  submitted  to  by  any  nation, 
that  obliges  it,  for  having  done  an  injury  to 
another  nation,  without  resistance  to  endure 
the  effects  of  war  and  a  hostile  invasion  ; 
whereupon  it  still  keeps  the  right  of  defending 
itself  aeainst  all  opposition,  how  just  soever  it 
be  on  their  sides  that  make  it. 

(3.)  The  third  argument  is  for  all  kind  ol 
war  indifferently,  and  it  runs  thus :  If  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and  the 
apostles,  judged  the  employment  of  a  soldier 
lawful,  then  war  is  lawful.  The  eonseauenoe 
is  apparent ;  for  every  employment  is  lawful 
or  unlawful,  according  to  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  the  actions  to  which  it  is 
designed :  an  employment  being  indeed  no- 
thing else  but  a  constant  engaffing  of  a  man's 
self  111  such  or  such  a  way  of  action.  And 
now  for  the  assumption,  that  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,   Christ  himself,  and  the  apostles, 

i'uaged  the  life  and  employment  of  a  soldier 
awful,  it  shall  be  made  appear  particularly. 

And  first,  for  Saint  Jolin  the  Baptist.  It 
was  his  great  office  to  be  the  preacher  of  re- 
pentance, and  to  consign  it  with  the  peat 
sacrament  of  baptism :  upon  which  it  is 
rational  to  conclude,  that  he  admitted  none  to 
baptism,  without  declaring  to  them  what  sins 
they  were  to  repent  of.  And  since  the  sum 
of  his  doctrine  was,  that  men  should  bring 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance  ;  when  any 
men  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do,  to  ful- 
fil this  great  command,  it  is  most  consonant  to 
reason  to  judge,  that  his  answer  taught  them 
all  that  was  induded  in  that  duty,  and  shewed 
them  whatsoever  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

But  now,  when  the  soldiers  amongst  others 
asked  John  *^  what  they  should  do,"  TLuke, 
iii.  14,^  he  speaks  nothing  ;at  all  of  laving 
down  tneir  employment ;  bnt  rather  confirms 
that,  by  prescribing  rules  to  them  how  they 
should  manage  it ;  as,  Do  violence  to  no 
man,  neither  accuse  any  one  falsely  ;  and  be 
content  with  your  wages."   In  short,  it  is  not 
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imaginable  that  the  great  forerunner  of  the 
Messias,  even  one  of  the  greatest  persons  that 
was  born  of  women,  should  busy  himself  to 
instruct  men  how  they  should  lawfully  man- 
age such  an  employment  as  was  in  itself  abso- 
lutely unlawful ;  and  to  countenance  men  to 
receive  wages  for  a  work  that  he  judged 
highly  impious  and  unjust. 

In  the  next  place,  for  the  judgment  of  Christ 
and  his  apNOStles  about  this  matter ;  the  first 
we  have  in  Matth.  viii.  10,  where  Christ, 
speaking  of  the  centurion,  said,  **  that  he  had 
not  found  so  much  faith,  no  not  in  Israel." 
And  the  like  is  testified  of  Cornelius  the 
centurion,  in  Acts  x.  1,  2,  "that  he  was  a 
devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all 
his  house.*' 

From  whence  I  argue  thus :  he  whose  faith 
Christ  commended,  and  ho  to  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  bore  this  testimony,  "  that  he 
was  a  devout  man,  and  feared  God,"  could 
neither  of  them  be  engaged  in  a  course  of  life 
absolutely  unlawful ;  otherwise  saving  faith, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  would  be  consistent  with 
a  settled,  constant,  resolved  living  in  sin.  For 
he  whose  employment  is  sinful,  sins  habitually, 
and  with  a  witness ;  and  we  might,  with  as 
much  propriety  of  speech,  and  truth  in  divi- 
nity, commend  the  faith  of  a  highwayman, 
and  say,  a  devout  bawd,  and  a  devout  cheat, 
as  a  devout  centurion. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  war  is  a  thing  in 
itself  lawful  and  allowable,  and  that  the  proof 
of  it  stands  firm,  both  upon  the  principles  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

And  being  so,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that 
Faustus  Socinus,  and  his  school,  in  other 
thin|^  too  partial  defenders  of  nature,  should 
yet  111  this  so  undeservedly  desert  it,  as  to 
assert  all  war  to  be  utterly  unlawful ;  not 
indeed  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  of 
Moses,  but  of  Christ,  who,  they  say,  has  per- 
fected the  two  former,  and  superadded  higher 
and  more  sublime  precepts. 

But  still  I  cannot  see  that  this  sect  of  men 
are  able  to  quit  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
very  great  unreasonableness  in  this  assertion. 
For  in  those  truths  that  concern  the  theory 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  about  the  Trinity 
and  the  like,  they  vehemently  contend  that 
all  scriptures,  howsoever  in  the  clearest  ap- 
pearance of  natural  construction  looking  that 
way,  yet  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  brought 
down  to  the  analogy  and  rules  of  natural 
reason.  But  here,  in  the  highest  concerns  of 
practice,  in  which  men's  lives  and  fortunes, 
their  being  and  well-being,  are  immediately 
interested,  they  strip  men  of  all  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  that  under  pretence  of  such  an 
injunction  from  the  Christian  religion. 

It  concerns  us  therefore  to  inquire  into  their 
arguments ;  which  we  shall  do,  first  by  ex- 
amining the  general  ground  upon  which  they 
stand  ;  and  then  by  traversing  those  several 


scriptures ;  which  these  men  allege  in  the  be- 
hali  of  their  opinion. 

First  of  all  then,  they  lay  this  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  their  arguing  in  this  particular, 
that  God,  under  the  Mosaieal  covenant,  made 
only  promises  of  temporal  possessions  and 
blessings  to  his  people ;  and  therefore  giving 
them  a  temporal  Canaan,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  allow  them  the  means  of  defending 
it,  which  was  properly  by  war,  and  repulsing 
their  temporal  enemies  ;  but  now  nnder  tlie 
covenant  of  grace,  established  by  the  medi- 
atorship  of  Christ  with  the  world,  God  has 
made  no  express  promise  of  any  temporal  en- 
joyments or  felicities ;  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  bids  us  despise  and  take  onr  minds 
wholly  off  from  them.  And  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  such  a  covenant,  he  hmk 
made  no  provision  to  secure  his  people  in  any 
such  temporalities,  but  took  from  them  a& 
right  of  war  and  resistance. 

To  this,  which  is  a  proposition  current 
through  the  main  body  of  the  Sociiiian  divi- 
nity, I  answer,  that  it  is  both  false  in  itself, 
and  as  to  the  present  purpose  hugely  incon- 
clusive. 

For  first,  it  is  to  be  denied  that  God  trans- 
acted with  his  people,  under  the  Mosaieal 
covenant,  only  in  temporal  promises :  he 
did  indeed,  according  to  the  thick  genius 
of  that  people,  too  much  intent  upon  worldly 
happiness,  express  and  shadow  forth  spiri- 
tual blessings  under  temporal ;  but  that  they 
had  hopes,  and  consecjuently  promises,  of  a 
better  life  after  this,  is  clear  from  snndrjf 
places,  as  particularly  that  in  Psalm  Ixxiii. 
24,  where  David  says  to  God,  "  Thon  shalt 
guide  me  with  thy  counsel  here,  and  after- 
ward receive  me  to  glory."  And  it  is  clear, 
from  all  the  foregoing  verses,  that  by  the 
guidance  of  Grod's  counsel,  he  understood  God's 
favour  to  him  throughout  the  whole  compass 
of  his  life.  But  more  fully  in  Heb.  xi.  13, 
where  the  divine  author,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  heroes  before  the  times  of  the  gospel, 
says,  "  that  they  all  died  in  the  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  ol ; 
them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  ; 
that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  | 
the  earth."  What  could  be  said  more  fully  ; 
and  expressly  to  shew  the  insolence  of  that  : 
assertion,  that  by  taking  from  the  Mosaieal 
church  all  promise  of  future  blessedness,  would 
degrade  them  to  the  rank  of  brutes  and 
swine,  and  epicures,  who  live  only  by  this 
beastly  principle,  Let  us  eat  and  drink  to- 
day, for  to-morrow  we  shall  die  ?*' 

And  farther,  it  is  also  false,  that  God  has 
under  the  covenant  of  grace  made  no  tempo- 
ral provision  for  the  persons  under  it.  For 
what  mean  those  words  of  Christ,  (Matt.  vi. 
33,)  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  f 
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God  indeed  did  not  design  these  temporals  as 
parts  of  the  great  promised  blessing,  as  he  did 
under  the  MosaicaJ  covenant,  but  only  as  ap- 
pendages and  concomitants  of  it,  that  so  he 
might  shew  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  cove- 
nant to  be  much  above  that  of  the  other  :  but. 
still  it  follows  not,  but  God  has  made  an  allow- 
ance of  temporal  necessaries  under  the  second 
covenant,  though  not  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  terms  that  ho  did  under 
the  first. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  contrary  pro- 
position is  false  ;  and  that  it  is  as  weak  in  the 
nature  of  an  argument,  as  it  is  false  in  the 
nature  of  a  proposition,  is  no  less  manifest. 

For  if  the  only  reason  that  made  war  law- 
ful to  the  Jews  was  because  it  was  a  means 
to  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  their  tem- 
poral Canaan,  against  the  invasion  and  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy,  then  when  there  was 
no  such  incursion  or  invasion,  it  ceased  to  be 
lawful :  this  is  a  natural  inference.  But  the 
contrary  is  evident :  for  we  know  that  they 
commenced  a  lawful  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  their  brethren,  in  which  there 
could  be  no  pretence  either  of  securing  or  en- 
larging the  borders  of  the  promised  land  ;  but 
only  a  just  revenge  acted  upon  them,  for  a 
black  and  villainous  trespass  upon  the  laws  of 
common  justice  and  humanity. 

And  then  for  the  Christian  church  ;  sup- 
pose they  should  have  no  federal  or  spiritual 
;  right  to  their  earthly  possessions,  jet  they 
)  have  a  civil  and  a  natural  right ;  which  right 
they  may  accordingly  defend  :  since,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  have  a  title 
to  heaven  ;  and  withal  to  have  a  civil  and 
temnoral  claim  to  their  earthly  estates  ;  and 
;  farther,  to  maintain  that  claim  against  the 
I  violence  of  an  enemy  ;  are  not  at  all  opposite 
I  or  contrary  one  to  the  other,  but  very  fairly 
i  subordinate. 

I     But  that  I  may  thoroughly  pluck  up  this 
I  false  foundation,  grounded  upon  the  difference 
i  of  the  two  covenants,  I  shall  observe  this  :  that 
!  since  in  the  former  covenant  there  were  some 
things  of  moral  and  external  right,  some 
things  only  of  positive  institution,  peculiarly 
i  made  for  and  rcstraitied  to  the  church  and 
ooromon  wealth  of  the  Jews  ;  whatsoever  alter- 
■  ations  and  abrogations  have  been  made  by 
,  Christ  under  the  second  covenant,  were  only 
;  of  those  positive  laws  peculiar  and  proper  to 
J  the  Jews ;  all  other  things  which  depended 
'  upon  the  eternal  immutable  laws  and  rights 
ox  nature,  remaining  inviolately  the  same 
under  both  covenants,  and  as  unchanged  as 
nature  itself. 

Now  such  a  thing  I  affirm  the  right  of  war 
to  be,  as  beins  the  result  and  dictate  of  that 
grand  naturalright  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
the  voice  of  reason  and  nature,  that  we  should 
defend  our  persons  from  assassination,  and  our 
estates  from  violence:  and  he  tiiat  seeks  for 


rescue  from  any  thing  but  a  vigorous  resis-  ' 
tance,  will  find  himself  wronged  to  that  de-  f 
groe,  that  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  bo 
righted. 

Having  thus  removed  the  false  ground  of  . 
the  arguments,  proving  the  utter  unlawfulness 
of  war,  I  come  now  to  see  what  countenance 
this  opinion  receives  from  Scripture ;  from 
which  the  abettors  of  it  argue  thus : 

If  we  are  expressly  commanded  ''not  to 
resist  evil,  but  being  smote  on  the  right  cheek, 
to  turn  the  other  also,"  as  in  Matt.  v.  30 ;  and 
to  "  recompense  no  man  evil  for  evil,"  nor  to 
''  avenge  ourselves,  but  rather  to  ffive  place 
to  wrath,'*  as  in  Rom.  xii.  17, 19 ;  if  also  wo 
are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,"  as  in 
the  same  Matt.  v.  —  then  war,  which  includes 
in  it  the  clean  contrary,  is  utterly  unlawful. 

Before  I  answer  these  particular  scriptures, 
I  shall  premise  this : 

What  if  we  should  answer  Socinus  in  his 
own  words,  who,  in  his  book  Do  Jesu  Christo 
Servatore,  disputing  against  Covelus  for  t 
disproving  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  has 
hardiness  to  say,  that  the  word  satisfaction  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Scripture  ?  which  is  true. 
But  supposing  that  it  were  ;  yet  it  being,  in 
his  judgment,  contrary  to  right  reason,  it  was 
not,  he  says,  to  be  admitted  in  the  sense  natu- 
rally signified  by  it.  So  say  I ;  these  scrip- 
tures indeed,  however  they  prohibit  self-de- 
fence, yet  this  being  contrary  to  the  light  ot 
nature  and  right  reason,  they  are  not  to  be 
admitted  in  their  proper  signification.  Surely 
this,  though  it  were  a  lK>ld  and  a  profane 
speech,  yet  to  him  it  were  a  very  full  answer, 
who  makes  the  very  same  plea  upon  a  parallel 
occasion. 

But  we  shall  not  need  such  refuges.  To 
those  scriptures  therefore  I  answer,  that  they 
are  to  be  understood  only  of  private  revenge 
acted  by  one  particular  man  upon  another, 
and  not  of  a  public,  managed  by  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  :  but  such  a  revenge  only  is 
war.  That  the  words  are  so  to  be  understood 
is  clear,  as  the  occasion  of  those  in  Matt.  v. 
shews  ;  for  Christ's  design  was  to  beat  down 
that  corrupt  and  false  gloss  of  the  Pharisees 
upon  the  law,  who  taught  that  it  was  lawful 
for  any  private  man  to  right  and  revenge  him- 
self with  his  own  hands ;  provided  that  he 
observed  the  iust  measure  of  equality  between 
the  evil  whicn  he  suffered,  and  the  evil  which 
he  returned :  whereas,  indeed,  Moses  com- 
mitted the  execution  of  this  law  of  retaliation 
only  to  the  magistrate. 

Hereupon  Christ  tells  them,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  private  men  not  to  resist  evil, 
nor  to  revenge  themselves,  but  being  smote 
upon  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other ;  which 
words  are  not  literally  to  be  understood,  for 
neither  Christ  himself  nor  the  apostle  Paul 
so  behaved  themselves  :  but  being  smote  upon 
the  face,  they  expostulated  the  injury  of  the 
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blow,  (John,  xviii.  23,  and  Aets,  xxiii.  8.) 
But  they  are  only  a  hyperbolical  speech, 
prescribing  a  very  great  degree  of  patience 
and  composure  of  mind  ;  and  that  of  the 
two  we  should  rather  choose,  having  received 
one  injurious  blow,  to  ofier  ourselves  to 
another,  than  to  sin  against  Grod  by  reveng- 
ing it. 

But  that  this  prohibition  of  revenge,  farther 
urged  in  Rom.  xii.  19,  concerns  only  private 
men,  and  not  absolutely  damns  all  kind  of 
revenue,  acted  by  a  public  person,  is  mani- 
fest ;  for  not  above  six  verses  off,  namely,  in 
verse  4,  chap.  xiii.  the  apostle  is  so  far  from 
denying  this  to  the  magistrate,  that  ho  tells 
us  it  is  the  very  design  of  his  office,  and  tha( 
**  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain as  being 
^*  the  minister  of  Gt)d,  a  reven^r,  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  We  can- 
not therefore  make  the  apostle  to  forbid  all 
revenge,  without  a  jeross  and  a  palpable  con- 
tradicting of  himselL 

But  besides,  as  touching  revenge,  which  is 
properly  a  retaliation,  or  repaying  one  evil 
for  another,  that  this  is  not  a  thing  in  its 
nature  unlawful,  is  invincibly  proved  by 
this:  that  God,  by  an  express  law,  under  the 
Mosaical  economy,  committed  the  exercise  of 
it  to  the  magistrate.  But  were  it  a  thing  in 
the  very  nature  of  it  unjust,  God  could  not 
so  much  as  permit  or  allow  the  practice  of  it, 
much  less  countenance  it  by  a  law. 

As  for  the  next  injunction,  of  loving  our 
enemies,"  I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  there  dii^cted 
by  Christ  to  particular  persons,  not  public 
bodies  or  whole  nations.  2.  But,  secondly, 
admitting  that  it  extends  to  these  also,  yet  I 
assume  that  the  love  here  commanded  is  not 
properly  a  love  of  friendship,  but  a  love  of 
charity ;  which  consists  in  a  freedom  from 
any  malice  to,  or  hatred  of  our  enemies'  per- 
sons :  and  this  may  continue  and  be  main- 
tained, even  while  a  man,  either  in  the  de- 
fence or  vindication  of  his  country,  kills  his 
adversary  in  the  field. 

For  I  suppose  a  judge  may  be  in  charity 
with  a  malefactor  while  he  condemns  him ; 
and  the  executioner  have  no  design  of  hatred 
to  him,  whom  by  the  duty  of  his  office  he 
makes  a  sacrifice  to  common  justice. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  war ;  where,  when 
a  man  kills  another,  it  is  not  because  ho  has 
not  a  love  of  charity  to  his  person,  but  be- 
cause he  is  bound  to  love  his  prinee  and  his 
country  with  a  greater. 
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II.  Thb  second  argument  to  prove  the 
unlawfulness  of  all  war  is  taken  from  that 
prophecy,  in  Isaiah,  ii.  4,  where  it  is  said  of 
those  that  shall  live  in  the  times  of  the  ffoepd, 
that  ^<  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  :* 
and  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more," 

An8,  But  to  this  I  answer  : 

1.  That  prophecies  only  foretell  the  future 
event  of  things,  but  determine  nothing  eon^ 
eeming  either  the  lawfulness  or  unlawmlneas 
of  those  things. 

2.  If  these  words  are  understood  literally, 
that  after  the  coming  of  the  Messias  war  sh^l 
every  where  cease  ;  then  thoy  prove  nothing, 
but  what  the  Jews  pretend  to  prove  by  tliem, 
which  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Messias; 
forasmuch  as  since  his  coming,  we  have  seen 
no  such  thinff  as  a  general  cessation  of  war 
over  the  world. 

For  the  explication  of  this  pku»  therefore 
we  must  ol^rve ;  that  in  Scripture,  things 
have  those  effects  ascribed  to  them  whidi 
they  have  a  natural  fitness  to  produce :  though 
by  accident,  and  other  impediments,  they 
never  actually  produce  them.  Thus,  because 
the  gospel  delivers  such  precepts  to  the  world, 
which  if  men  would  live  up  to,  there  would 
certainly  ensue  such  an  univor^  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  therefore  the  production  of  such 
a  peace  is  ascribed  the  gospel,  though, 
through  the  vice  and  corruption  of  men, 
the  case  of  things  fall  out  to  be  much  other- 
wise. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  then,  however, 
those  who  obey  and  live  up  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  ought  to  abstain  from  all  war : 
whence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  those 
precepts,  war  is  unlawful. 

I  answer,  that  upon  supposition  of  such  an 
absolute  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
war  indeed  would  not  be  lawful,  because  the 
very  ground  and  occasion  of  it  would  be  taken 
away,  by  the  inoffensive  behaviour  of  one 
man  towards  another.  But  the  dispute  is 
here  concerning  what  is  lawful  to  be  done, 
when  the  generality  of  the  world  live  not 
according  to  the  tenor  of  this  doctrine,  but 
invade  the  rights  of  others.  In  which  case  I 
affirm,  that  the  gospel  rends  not  from  any  the 
privileges  of  a  natural  defence,  and  the  prose- 
fution  of  justice  in  a  lawful  war. 
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As  for  iD stance,  the  gospel,  as  much  as  any 
doctrine  can  do,  makes  provision  that  there 
should  be  no  thieves  or  murderers  in  the  world, 
by  a  prohibition  of  those  unhallowed  courses; 
but  yet  when  it  falls  out  that  men  obey  not 
those  prohibitions,  but  engage  in  such  prac- 
tices, surely  it  does  not  strip  the  magistrate 
of  all  right  to  animadvert  upon  such  offenders, 
but  leaves  the  axe  as  sharp,  and  the  gibbet  as 
,  strong  as  ever  it  was  under  the  law.  This 
exception  therefore  concludes  nothing. 

But  then  by  the  way,  for  the  farther  clear- 
I  ing  of  the  text  from  the  Jews'  objection, 
:  raised  out  of  it  against  Jesus  Christ's  being 
,  the  Messiah ;  besides  what  has  been  said,  I 
add  farther,  as  to  the  very  literal  impletion 
1  of  the  prophecy,  that  when  it  is  foretold  that 
j  a  thing  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  time  of  the 
{[ospel,  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  that 
i  it  must  happen  immediately  upon  the  intro- 
I  duction  of  it,  and  be  always  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  during  the  continuance  of  the  gos- 
1 :  but  it  is  sufficient  if  it  come  to  pass  and 
fulfilled  in  any  period  of  it     And  who 
i  knows  but  before  the  world  ends,  God  may 
give  the  gospel  such  a  progress  over  the  earth, 
and  withal  such  a  mighty  influence  upon  the 
hearts  of  those  that  profess  it,  that  there  may 
be  such  a  universal  peace  to  be  seen  amongst 
all  nations,  and  such  glorious  halcyon  days, 
as  the  very  literal  purport  of  these  prophecies 
seems  to  exhibit  to  us.   From  whence  I  infer, 
that  we  must  first  see  an  end  of  all  things, 
before  the  Jews'  objection  can  bo  admitted  to 
prove  what  it  does  intend. 

III.  The  third  argument  for  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war  is  taken  from  that  place  in  Matt, 
zxvi.  52,  where  Christ  commanding  Peter  to 
put  up  his  sword,  tells  him,  that  all  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  since  Christ 
allowed  not  his  disciple  the  use  of  the  sword, 
and  that  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  defence 
of  his  master,  and  him  also  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  certainly  he  would  not 
allow  of  it  as  lawful  upon  any  other  occasion 
whatsoever.  To  this  1  answer,  that  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  every  speech  is  to  be  limitcKl 
to  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  also  to  be 
measured  by  that  which  first  occasioned  the 
utterance  of  it.  Now  Christ  reprehends  Peter, 
because  that  by  an  unwarranted,  though  per- 
hapi  a  well-meaning  zeal,  and  without  any 
leave,  either  had  or  asked  from  Christ  himself, 
he  flew  upon  the  high  priest's  servant  in  that 
manner.  The  words  therefore,  howsoever 
uttered  in  general  terms,  signify  only  thus 
much ;  that  those  who  without  any  call  or 
warrant  from  the  lawful  superior  power,  but 
merely  by  the  instigation  of  a  hot  zeal,  and 
a  hotter  head,  shall  presume  ^to  use  the 
tword,  such  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  But 
this  concludes  nothing  agamst  the  lawfulness 
of  thoee  men's  waging  war,  who  come  to  it 
▼OL.  n. 
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armed  with  the  authentic  call  of  the  supreme 
magistrate,  to  whom  Grod  has  committed  the 
defence  of  the  subject,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  indeed  a  dagger  in  the  throat 
of  their  cause,  who  can  dare  to  raise  armies, 
ruin  countries,  and  subvert  governments,  upon 
no  other  commission,  than  the  impulse  of  a 
furious  ambition  and  a  pretended  inspiration. 

lY.  The  fourth  and  last  argument  for  the 
unlawfulness  of  war  may  be  framed  thus: 
That  which  proceeds  from  a  sinful  cause,  and 
produces  sinful,  unlawful  effects,  that  itself  is 
unlawful.  But  so  does  war.  For  the  sinful- 
ness of  its  cause,  we  have  an  account  of  that 
in  James,  iv.  1,  ^*  Whence  come  wars  and 
fightings  among  rou  ?  come  they  not  hence, 
even  of  your  lusts  r'  And  for  the  unlawfulness 
of  its  effects,  we  need  only  survey  our  own 
experience,  without  recurring  to  any  fartlici 
histories  to  inform  us  what  dismal  cruelties, 
rapines,  and  outrages,  are  the  constant,  in- 
separable attendants  of  war.  Now  for  that 
which  issues  from  so  evil  a  beginning,  and 
draws  after  it  such  evil  consequences,  it  is 
certainly  very  strange,  if  it  should  not  be  in 
a  high  degree  evil  itself.  But  to  this  I 
answer, 

1.  As  for  that  place  of  Saint  James,  it 
speaks  only  of  personal  quarrels  and  dissen- 
sions between  particular  men,  and  not  of 
national  hostilities  managed  by  the  public 
conduct  of  the  magistrate  :  which  only  is  the 
thing  here  disputed  of. 

2.  But  secondly,  admit  that  the  words  may 
be  extended  to  national  hostilities  and  wars 
between  people  and  people;  yet  the  apostle 
speaks  only  of  what  usually  are  the  causes  of 
war ;  and  not,  what  are  so  of  necessity,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itiself :  I 
which,  though  on  one  side  they  are  unlawful, 
namely,  on  that  which  gives  the  offence ;  yet 
on  the  other,  the  causes  of  it  are  not  always 
men's  lusts;  but  a  rational  defence  of  their 
country,  and  a  due  vindication  of  public 
justice.  j 

In  a  word,  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  war,  as 
actually  it  uses  to  be  managed,  and  another  I 
to  sp^k  of  it,  as  it  ought  and  may  be  i 
managed.   And  this  affords  also  an  answer  to 
the  second  part  of  the  argument,  concerning 
those  sad  and  sinful  effects  that  follow  it,  as 
unjust  violences,  rapines,  cruelties,  and  the  '■ 
like.   Of  all  which  it  is  to  be  said,  that  they  ! 
proceed  only  from  the  corruption  and  vice  of 
those  who  manage  it,  but  are  utterly  extrane- 
ous to  the  nature  of  war,  considered  precisely 
in  itself.   I  know  no  action  so  good  and 
allowable  but  may  derive  a  contagion  by 
passing  through  ill  hands.   But  we  are  not  to 
judge  gf  the  nature  of  any  thing  or  action  by 
that  which  is  onljr  accidental  to  it.  The 
nature  of  war  consists  properly  either  in  the 
repelling  of  an  intended,  or  the  revenging  of 
a  received  injury.  But  whether  this  he  done 
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with  unjust  rapines  and  hideous  cruelties  upon 
the  innocent,  or  duly  and  justly,  the  nature 
of  war  is  still  the  same  :  the  quality  is  indeed 
altered  from  just  to  unjust,  but  that  amounts 
to  no  more  than  the  ill  performing  of  a  thing 
in  itself  indifferent. 

And  thus  I  have  answered  all  the  arguments 
that  to  me  seem  to  be  of  any  moment  to  prove 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  all  war;  upon 
the  strength  of  which  answers,  I  think  I  may 
reckon  upon  it  as  a  proved  assertion,  that 
war  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  unlawful. 

I  suppose  nobody  will  conclude  the  fore- 
going discourse  to  have  been  a  commendation 
of  war,  much  less  an  exhortation  to  it.  It  is 
indeed  a  lawful,  but  a  sad  remedy.  And  I 
think  there  is  none  who  looks  upon  it  as  a 
sufficient  argument  to  persuade  him  that  the 
cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm  is  a  desirable  thing, 
because  it  is  ^tter  to  do  so,  than  to  have  a 
gangrene  spread  itself  over  the  whole  body. 

Caustics  and  corrosives  may  be  endured,  but 
certainly  the  causes  that  make  them  necessary 
are  not  to  be  chose.  War  can  be  desired  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  remedy^  and  a  remedy 
always  supposes  an  evil.  And  I  know  no 
argument  so  strong  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of 
war,  but  that  war  itself  is  a  stronger  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  worth  and  the  convenience 
of  peace. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  general  in- 
quiry, concerning  the  measures  by  which  the 
great  duty  of  peaceableness  is  to  be  determined : 
which  was,  Whether  war  could  be  at  all  law- 
ful ?  I  come  now  to  the  second,  which  is  to 
inquire,  upon  supposition  that  it  may  be  law- 
ful, When  and  where  it  ought  to  be  judged 
so?   And  here  I  shall. 

First,  Lay  down  some  general  grounds  that 
may  authorize  war.  And, 

Secondly,  Descend  to  the  resolution  of  parti- 
cular cases. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  lay  these  four 
general  grounds  of  the  lawfulness  of  it,  pre- 
mising first  what  is  the  nature  of  peace. 

Peace  is  properly  the  mutual  forbearance  of 
acts  of  hostility  or  annoyance,  in  order  to  the 
preservation  of  our  nature  in  all  its  due  rights 
and  capacities. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  peace  is  a  means 
or  instrument  designed  only  to  such  an  end. 
Now  that  ceasing  to  be  able  to  compass  this 
end,  to  which  it  is  designed,  ceases  also  to  be 
on  instrument  or  means,  and  consequently  to 
engage  us  to  use  it :  whereupon  it  is  lawful  to 
enter  into  a  contrary  estate,  namely,  of  hosti- 
lity or  war. 

From  whence  follow  these  assertions,  as  so 
many  general  grounds  of  it. 

1.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace 
declare  that  they  will  annoy  us,  unless  we  cut 
off  our  limbs,  and  injure  and  mangle  our 
bodies ;  and  accordinsly  upon  our  refusal  dis- 
turb u8;  as  Nahash  the  Ammonite  did  to  the 


men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  offering  them  peace 
only  upon  condition  that  they  would  let  him 
thrust  out  their  right  eyes,  (1  Sam.  xi.  2  ;)  it 
is  in  such  a  case  lawful  to  repel  and  resist  that 
force  or  disturbance.  For  every  one  has  a 
right  to  preserve  his  limbs  and  the  faculties  of 
his  nature. 

2.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace 
declare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  renounce 
our  religion,  and  upon  our  refusal,  do  so; 

which  is  the  case  of  the  pope's  exposing  the 
ominions  of  those  whom  he  calls  heretics  to 
the  invasion  of  other  princes  ;)  it  is  then  law- 
ful to  repel  and  resist  that  force  or  invasion. 
The  reason  is,  because  every  man  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  the  use  of  that  which  he  appre- 
hends indispensably  to  conduce  to  his  chiefest 
good  :  and  that  is  his  religion. 

3.  When  one  nation  injures  another  to  that 
degree  as  to  blast  its  honour  and  reputation, 
it  is  lawful  to  revenge  that  public  breach  of 
honour  by  a  public  war.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause the  honour  of  a  nation  is  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  support  of  it,  as 
its  trade  or  commerce;  it  being  indeed  the 
^eat  instrument  of  both,  and  perhaps  also  of 
its  very  safety  and  vital  subsistence  :  it  being 
seldom  known  that  a  government,  dishonoured 
and  despised  abroad,  did  long  preserve  itself 
in  credit  and  respect  at  home. 

4.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace 
declare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  quit  our 
civil  rights,  as  our  estates  and  families,  and 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  accordingly 
upon  our  refusal  do  so  ;  it  is  lawful  to  enter 
into  war  with  those  who  make  such  encroach- 
ments upon  us.  The  reason  is,  because  when 
civil  societies  are  constituted  and  submitted  to, 
every  man  so  submitting  to  them,  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments 
of  such  societies. 

Now  the  foundation  of  the  lawfulness  of 
war  in  all  the  foremen tioned  cases  is,  because 
whatsoever  a  man  has  a  lawful  right  to  pos- 
sess or  enjoy,  he  has  by  consequence  a  right 
to  use  all  those  means  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of 
that  thinj;. 

You  will  say  now,  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  when  the  prince  encroaches  upon  his 
subjects'  bodies,  estates,  or  religion,  they  may 
lawfully  resist  or  oppose  him. 

This  objection  brings  in  the  resolution  of 
the  first  particular  case  proposed  by  us  to  be 
discussed,  which  is.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for 
subjects  in  any  case  to  make  war  upon  the 
magistrate  ?  My  answer  to  it  is  in  the  n^;a- 
tive ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  subject 
has  resigned  up  all  right  of  resistance  into  the 
hands  of  his  prince  and  governor. 

And  for  this  we  must  observe,  that  as  ever) 
man  has  naturally  a  right  to  resist  any  one 
that  shall  annoy  him  in  his  lawful  enioyments, 
•o  he  has  a  general,  natural  right,  by  which 
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he  is  master  of  all  the  particular  rights  of  his 
nature,  so  as  to  retain  them  or  recede  from 
them,  and  give  them  away  as  he  pleases. 

Now  when  a  man  consents  to  oe  a  subject, 
and  to  acknowledge  any  one  for  his  govcnior, 
he  does  by  that  very  action  invest  him  with 
all  the  necessary  means  of  being  a  governor  ; 
the  chief  of  which  is,  a  Quitting  and  parting 
with  that  natural  riglit  or  resistnig  him  upon 
any  occasion  whatsoever. 
I     And  every  man  consents  to  have  such  an 
one  his  governor,  from  whom  he  covenants  to 
receive  protection,  and  to  whom  he  does  not 
'  actually  declare  a  non-subjection. 
I     This  being  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  it  is 
not  more  natural  for  a  man  to  resist  another 
I  particular  man,  who  would  deprive  him  of 
his  rights,  than  it  is  natural  for  him  not  to 
'  resist  his  prince  upon  the  same  occasion.  For- 
I  asmuch  as  by  a  superior  and  general  right  of 
I  nature,  he  has  parted  with  this  particular 
I  right  of  resistance  ;  and  consequently,  having 
I  given  his  prince  the  propriety  of  it,  he  cannot 
I  any  more  use  it,  unless  his  prince  should  sur- 
I  render  it  back  to  him  again  ;  which  here  is 
not  supposed. 

And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  judge 
a  resistance  of  the  supreme  magistrate  both 
unlawful  and  irrational.  But  there  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  world  scholars  to  teach, 
as  well  as  soldiers  to  act  the  contrary.  Such 
as  have  weakened  the  ties  of  government,  and 
shook  the  supremacy  of  princes,  by  prescrib- 
ing of  cases  m  which  this  duty  of  nonresis- 
tance  binds  not  the  subject ;  and  by  which 
they  are  so  discharged  of  their  allegiance,  as 
to  be  let  loose  to  carve  for  themselves,  and  to 
restrain  their  superiors. 

But  before  I  come  to  survey  any  of  their 
opinions,  I  shall  premise  this  rule  or  maxim  : 
that  those  whom  the  people  have  a  right  of 
proceeding  against,  so  as  to  punish  them  by 
law  ;  those  also  they  may  proceed  against  by 
war  and  open  force,  in  case  that  legal  course 
of  proceedmg  be  obstructed. 

The  reason  is,  because  war  is  a  remedy  upon 
the  default  of  law  ;  and  therefore,  where  the 
coercive  power  of  the  law  cannot  have  its 
effect,  war  is  to  take  place,  and  supply  the 
want  of  it :  "  Ubi  judicia  desinunt,  incipit 
bellum,"  says  Grotius  in  his  second  book  de 
Jure  Belliy  cap.  i.  sect.  2. 

Upon  which  ground  it  if,  that  one  private 
man  cannot  revenge  an  injury  upon  another 
by  open  force,  the  law  being  open  for  him  to 
nght  himself  by  ;  but  one  nation  may  by 
force  and  war  revenge  an  injury  done  to  it  by 
another  nation,  because  there  is  no  provision 
of  a  coercive  power  stated  by  a  law  between 
them,  by  which  one  nation  may  implead  the 
other,  and  so  have  a  reparation  of  an  injury 
made  it  by  the  sentence  of  a  common  judge. 
Now  I  premise  this  observation  to  shew,  tmit 
whosoever  teaches  that  the  people  may  judi* 
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cially  proceed  against  and  punish  their  prince, 
the  same  person  does  by  consequence  affirm 
that  the  people  may  also  take  up  arms  against 
him,  when  they  cannot  otherwise  bring  him 
to  such  a  judicial  process. 

This  being  observed,  I  cannot  but  set  before 
you  those  several  cases  assigned  by  Grotius 
in  his  first  book  de  Jure  Belli,  and  fourth 
chapter,  in  which  he  asserts  it  lawful  for  the 
people  to  proceed  against  their  prince.  As, 

(lA  When,  according  to  the  professed  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  the  prince  is  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  as  in  Lacedfemon, ' 
where  the  people  owned  a  coercive  power  over  j 
their  king,  which  power  they  deposited  in 
the  han£  of  their  ephori ;  who,  by  virtue  | 
thereof,  restrained  the  king  at  the  people's 
pleasure. 

(2.)  When  a  prince  quits  and  relinquishes 
all  right  of  government :  after  which  action, 
he  says,  the  prince  may  be  dealt  withal  as  any 
other  private  man. 

(3.^  When  he  would  transfer  and  alienate 
the  right  of  government  to  another  :  in  which 
endeavour,  he  says,  the  subjects  may  hinder, 
and  by  force  resist  him. 

(4.)  When  he  actually  attempts  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  people. 

(5.)  When  he  holds  the  grant  of  the  sove- 
reignty from  the  people  upon  conditions,  and 
fails  in  the  fulfilling  of  those  conditions. 

(6.)  When  the  prince  holds  but  part  of  the 
supreme  power,  the  senate  or  peoi)le  holding 
the  other  part :  in  which  case,  ii  the  prince 
invades  thatj  part  of  the  sovereign  power  not 
belonging  to  him,  those  to  whom  that  part  | 
does  belong  may  resist  him.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  those  amongst  us  who  taught 
that  the  king  was  one  of  the  three  estates, 
and  that  the  parli<iment  was  a  power  coordi- 
nate with  him,  did  by  consequence  teach,  that 
in  some  cases  they  might  make  war  upon  him  ; : 
and  their  practice  was  not  short  of  their 
doctrine.  > 

(7.)  When,  in  the  conferring  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  a  prince,  the  people  declare,  that 
in  certain  cases  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  ' 
resist  him  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  who 
transfers  his  right  to  another,  may  transfer  it 
upon  what  terms  or  under  what  reserves  he 
tninks  fit* 

This  seems  of  near  affinity  with  the  fifth  : 
instance,  but  it  is  not  altogether  the  same : 
for  the  former  is  suspended  upon  the  prince's 
not  doing  of  something  which  he  conditioned 
to  do ;  but  this  speaks  not  of  the  prince's  ac- 
tion, but  of  some  events  of  affiiirs,  under  which 
the  people  put  in  caution,  that  their  subjection 
to  him  should  cease. 

These  aphorisms  I  had  rather  rehearse  than 
animadvert  upon  ;  the  great  reputation  of  the 
author  making  all  censures  upon  him,  though 
perhaps  true,  yet  unhandsome. 

But  the  foundation  which  he  had  laid  a 
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little  before,  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  seems  large  enough  to  bear  all 
these  superstructures,  and  many  more. 

For  proposing  the  question,  Whether  the 
law  of  not  resisting  the  magistrate  binds  the 
subject  in  a  great,  imminent,  and  extreme 
danger  ?  he  answers,  that  most  laws,  human 
and  divine,  though  running  in  absolute  terms, 
yet  imply  a  condition  of  relaxation  in  cases  of 
extremity.  And  for  this  law,  of  not  resisting 
the  magistrate,  he  says  it  sprung  first  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,  who,  for  the  benefits  of 
government  and  society,  resigned  themselves 
up  to  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  sovereign  ; 
which  people,  he  says,  had  they  been  asked 
whether  they  would  have  chose  rather  to  die, 
than  in  any  case  whatsoever  to  resist  their 
sovereign  with  an  armed  power,  he  conceives 
they  would  never  have  owned  that  to  have 
been  their  will  or  intention  ;  and  conse- 
(juently,  that  the  sense  of  that  law,  which 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  sense  of  those 
from  whose  consent  it  took  force,  ought  still 
to  be  supposed  to  imply  an  exception  in  cases 
of  extreme  danger.  And  accordingly  he  con- 
cludes, in  the  eighty-seventh  page,  that  for 
his  part  he  could  not  condemn  a  people, 
under  such  a  danger,  so  defending  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  by  a  resistance  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  for  that  is  the  thing  that  he  is  debating 
of  expressly,  and  exemplifies  it  by  the  Mac- 
cabees defending  themselves  with  an  army 
against  Antiochus. 

This  assertion,  I  am  apt  to  think,  in  the 
full  improvement  of  it,  would  widen  itself  to 
a  very  strange  latitude.  But  thus  much  may 
oe  said  for  this  author,  that  he  breathed  a 
popular  air,  and  lived  a  member  of  a  common- 
wealth, which  needed  such  maxims  as  these  to 
justify  its  being  so. 

But  David  PnrsBus  has,  with  a  much  more 
barefaced  impudence,  flown  in  the  face  of 
sovereigTity,  in  a  set  and  long  dispute  upon 
Rom.  xiii.  a  strange  text,  one  would  think, 
to  preach  rebellion  upon.  His  arguments 
therefore  I  shall  briefly  examine  and  remove, 
and  so  concludo  this  question. 

The  whole  discourse  stands  upon  these  two 
propositions. 

Prop,  I.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the 
inferior  magistrates  to  resist  and  punish  the 
supreme  ;  and  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
may  do  so  are  these : 

1.  If  he  blasphemes  God,  or  causes  others  to 
do  so.  2.  If  ne  does  the  subjects  some  great 
injury.  His  words  are,  "  si  ipsis  fiat  atrox 
injuria  a  term  of  a  very  largo  comprehen- 
sion, and  it  is  hard  if  any  pretence  cannot 
cloUie  itself  with  this  name.  3.  If  the  subjects 
cannot  freely  enjoy  their  lives,  estates,  and 
consciences. 

Tlii?,  I  say,  subyerts  all  government ;  for, 
if  the  prince  may  be  punished,  it  follows, 

(1.)  That  he  is  not  supreme ;  for  all  punish- 


ment, as  such,  is  an  act  of  the  superior  npoi  ' 
the  inferior. 

(2.)  If  the  inferior  magistrates  may  punisb  I 
him,  then  they  may  also  judge  when  he  is  to  , 
be  punished  ;  and  consequently  the  prinee  ii  \ 
never  secure,  since  it  is  in  their  power  to  | 
judge  this  when  they  think  fit  ;  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  think  it  fit,  when  they  find  i 
it  for  their  advantage. 

His  reasons  for  this  doctrine  are  prineipaDj  || 
these  two :  ] 

1.  He  lays  down  this  division  :  kings  are  [ 
absolute,  or  by  compact ;  and  suhjoins,  that  | 
there  is  none  in  Europe,  but  is  by  compact,  , 
and  upon  conditions.  Upon  this  he  reasons  jj 
thus ;  that  such  a  prince,  violating  the  oondi- ' 
tions  upon  which  he  holds  the  sovereignty,  -j 
may  bo  judged  by  the  people  or  senate  thai  1 
made  him  prince,  upon  those  conditions.  j 

To  this  1  answer,  first,  that  those  who  hold  [ 
the  supremacy  upon  any  such  conditional 
grant,  upon  default  of  these  conditions,  may 
indeed  be  made  accountable  to  their  people; 
but  then  I  deny  that  either  the  kines  of 
England,  France,  or  Spain,  hold  their  king- 
doms by  any  such  compact.  Yet,  because  the 
kings  of  England  take  an  oath  at  their  corona- 
tion to  govern  by  such  and  such  laws,  which 
in  case  they  should  not,  Milton,  and  such 
others,  are  so  bold  as  to  absolve  the  subject 
from  his  allegiance;  I  shall,  to  dash  that 
puritan,  antimonarchical  tenet,  lay  down  this 
distinction  ;  that  it  is  one  thing  for  a  king  to 
promise  to  manage  his  kingly  office  according 
to  such  rules,  and  another  thing  to  take  upon 
him  the  kingly  office  upon  condition  that  he 
so  governs  :  it  is  this  latter  only  that  would 
render  him  accountable  to  his  people  ;  but  the 
former,  if  not  fulfilled,  is  not  breach  of  an 
antecedent  condition,  but  only  breach  of  a 
subsequent  promise,  for  the  sin  of  which  he  is 
answerable  only  to  God. 

2.  The  other  reason  for  the  inferior  magis- 
trate's resisting  the  supreme  is  this  ;  because 
they  are  joined  with  him  as  associates  in  the  | 
government,  and  God  has  committed  the  * 
defence  of  the  people  to  them  in  their  order ; 
by  virtue  of  which  commission,  they  are  to 
defend  them  against  the  supreme  magistrate 
himself,  if  a  tyrant,  as  well  as  against  any 
other  :  forasmuch  as  being  intrusted  with  the 
people's  defence,  it  matters  not  who  the 
persons  are,  against  whom  they  are  to  be 
defended. 

But  to  this  the  answer  is  ready,  by  a  positive 
denial  of  that  false  and  base  principle,  that 
the  inferior  magistrates  are  associates  with  the 
supreme ;  and  that  God  immediately  commis- 
sions them  to  govern  and  defend  the  people. 
For  they  are  not  the  prince's  associates,  but 
his  instruments  in  government,  and  have  no 
power  but  what  they  receive  immediately 
from  him  :  and  that  he  who  acts  by  authority 
from  another^  cannot  by  tliat  authority  act 
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against  him,  wliosc  will  .ind  gift  is  the  alone 
cause  of  that  authority,  is  too  clear  to  need 
any  proof. 

It  would  be  too  long  particularly  to  insist 
upon  his  other  reasons  to  tliis  purpose  ;  I  shall 
reduce  them  therefore  to  general  heads,  annex- 
ing to  each  their  respective  solutions. 

(1.)  Ho  argues  from  several  scripture  in- 
stances ,  as  Ehud  killing  Eglon,  and  Jehu 
I  killing  Joram. 

(2.)  From  many  instances  of  the  heathens ; 
as  tlie  Romans  deposing  Tarquinius. 

(3.)  From  several  speeches  of  princes,  ac- 
knowledging a  kind  of  dependence  UT)on,  and 
I  an  accountablencss  to  their  people.   To  which 
j  I  answer, 

1.  For  those  scripture  instances  and  ex- 
'  am  pies,  that  most  of  them  are  sot  down  with- 
out any  approbation  or  disapprobation,  but 

I  only  by  a  bare  historical  narration ;  and 
,  withal,  that  the  honesty  of  the  person  does 
not  legalize  every  one  of  his  actions.  And 
perhaps  it  can  no  more  be  said,  that  to  depose 
or  kill  a  prince  is  just,  because  Ehud  and  Jehu 
did  it,  tlian,  because  David  left  Solomon  in 
charge  to  revenge  an  old  injury  upon  Shimei, 
a  man  may  now-a-days,  having  pardoned  an 
injury,  yet  justly  cause  his  son  to  revenge  it. 
Add  to  tliis,  that  those  persons  are  said  to 
have  done  what  they  did  by  an  especial  com- 
mission or  warrant  from  God ;  which  men 
now-a-days  cannot  pretend  to. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  to  his  allegation  of 
the  example  of  the  Romans,  I  answer,  that  it 
was  unlawful,  and  that  to  use  it  here  is  to 
prove  the  lawfulness  of  one  rebellion  by 
Another. 

3.  And  for  those  several  speeches  and  con- 
cessions of  princes,  acknowledging  their  right 
at  the  people's  dispose,  I  answer,  tliat  we  are 
not  to  judge  of  the  right  of  princes  by  what 
the^  may  sometimes  sp^k  in  flattery,  ui)on 
design  or  necessity.  Besides,  that  the  conces- 
sions this  or  that  prince  makes  from  his  own 
riffht  cannot  prejudice  or  infringe  the  right  of 
others.  And  thus  much  for  Parvus's  first 
proposition,  by  which  we  see  how  he  has 
anned  inferior  magistrates,  as  sheriffs,  con- 
stables, bailiffs,  and  the  like,  a^inst  their 
prince ;  and  it  is  much,  that  he  did  not  take 
care  also  for  their  calling  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments. But  does  he  stop  here  ?  no,  he  proceeds 
farther  in  another  proposition,  which  is  this : 

If  the  prince  snail  ofi^r  violence  to  the 
sn^ect,  as  a  tyrant,  murderer,  or  adulterer, 
and  there  is  no  help  to  be  had  from  any  in- 
ferior magistrate,  tlicn  it  is  lawful  for  every 
private  man  to  defend  himself  t»  et  armis,  as 
from  a  common  thief  or  murderer. 

This  is  wholesome  divinity  indeed  ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  former 
assertion  would  in  the  end  produce  this. 

His  reasons  for  it  are  these  two : 

(1.)  Because  what  the  inferior  magistrates 
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may  do,  that  every  private  man  may  do  ii. 
his  own  behalf,  in  a  case  of  necessity.  The 
consequence,  I  confess,  is  good,  and  therefore 
grant  this  to  be  just  as  lawful  as  I  have  already 
prove<l  the  former ;  that  is,  indeed,  absolutely 
wicked  and  unlawful. 

(2.)  Because  otherwise  God  would  have  put 
it  into  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  destroy 
the  commonwealth.  To  this  1  answer,  1. 
That  the  magistrate  is  but  a  particular  man, 
and  therefore  cannot  effect  such  a  thing  by 
himself,  but  by  the  assistance  of  others,  aeainst 
whom  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  subjects 
may  defend  themselves.  As  amongst  us,  let 
any^an  rob  or  injure  us,  and  although  ho  be 
ever  so  much  commanded  by  the  kine  to  do 
so,  yet  we  have  our  action  against  him  at 
law.  But  still  those  who  hold  that  the  kin&fs 
instruments  in  any  act  of  violence  upon  the 
subject,  may  be  resisted,  qualify  their  asser- 
tion with  these  two  cautions  :  first,  that  the 
violence  offered  be  apparent  and  notorious, 
such  as  no  man  endued  with  common  reason 
can  doubt  of  or  deny  ;  secondly,  that  the 
person  of  the  king  be  still  sacred  and  un- 
touched :  yet,  since  a  king,  without  an  absolute 
obedience  to  those  instruments  whom  he  shall 
think  fit  to  employ,  is  but  a  mere  mockery 
and  an  insignificant  shadow ;  and  since  to 
make  the  subjects  ju<lges,  when  they  are 
to  obey  persons  so  commissioned  by  hini,  and 
when  to  resist  them,  clearly  opens  a  door  to 
an  insolent  shaking  off^  all  subjection  ;  I  can- 
not think  it  safe  to  build  any  thing  upon  this 
assertion.  2.  In  the  second  place,  therefore,  I 
answer,  that  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  grant- 
ing, that  that  absolute  authority  which  kings 
areinvesteil  withal,  puts  it  within  their  power, 
bv  the  abuse  of  it,  to  ruin  the  commonwealth. 
For  if  God  puts  it  in  the  prince's  power  to  be 
able  to  preserve,  undoubtedly  the  same  power, 
misemployed,  will  be  as  able  to  destroy 
society  :  he  indeed  is  to  be  responsible  to  God 
for  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  his  trust ;  but 
subjects,  whether  their  subiection  makes  them 
happy  or  miserable,  yet  still  are  to  be  subjects. 

And  thus  I  think  I  have  answered  ParsBUs's 
discourse,  in  which  he  sets  himself  as  a  bold 
arbitrator  between  the  prince  and  the  subject, 
so  stating  the  privileges  of  one,  as  utterly  to 
subvert  the  prerogative  of  the  other.  The  ' 
usual  patrons  of  this  doctrine  aeainst  princes 
are  the  Jesuits,  who  are  propony  the  pope's 
janizaries;  and  those  of  the  presbytery, 
whether  at  home  or  beyond  the  seas.  But 
this  opinion,  that  the  supreme  magistrate 
may  bo  resisted  by  his  subjects,  I  thiifk  none 
can  confute  so  fully  as  the  supreme  magistrate 
himself. 

II.  The  next  case  that  coraes  to  be  resolved, 
according  to  the  order  proposed  by  us,  is. 

Whether  it  can  be  lawful  for  one  particular 
man  to  make  war  upon  another  in  those 
encounters  which  we  commonly  call  duds  9 
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A  duel,  called  by  the  Greeks  fx,ov(ifAoixiit,  and 
by  the  Latins  duellum,  receiving  its  denomina- 
tion from  the  persons  engaged  m  it,  is  proper- 
ly a  fight  or  combat  between  two  persons, 
mutually  undertook,  appointed,  and  consented 
to,  by  each  of  tliera. 

That  the  action  is  not  a  thing  in  itself 
absolutely  unlawful  is  apparent,  because 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  lawful  for  two  men, 
meeting  in  a  battle,  to  figlit  one  with  another  ; 
nor  for  one  man  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  his 
life,  with  the  murderer  that  assaults  him. 
Since  therefore  this  falls  within  the  number 
of  those  actions,  which,  being  indifferent  in 
their  nature,  come  to  be  stamped  lawful  or 
unlawful  by  their  principles  and  circumstances, 
and  other  determining  ingredients  of  action, 
we  are  to  inquire  when  it  is  to  be  allowed, 
when  not.  In  which  inquiry  we  shall  set 
down, 

1.  The  cases  in  which  a  duel  is  lawful. 

2.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  impious,  unlawful, 
and  utterly  to  be  disallowed. 

(1.)  First  of  all  then,  when  two  malefactors 
stand  convict,  and  condemned  to  die,  and  the 
magistrate  appoints  them  to  fight  singly  ;  in 
which  fight  he  that  overcomes  shall  have  his 
life :  in  this  case  it  is  lawful  for  persons  so 
condemned  to  accept  of  such  a  fight.  The 
reason  is,  because  on  either  side  it  is  only  a 
mutual  desire  of  doing  execution  upon  a  male- 
factor convict :  and  it  is  lawful  for  one  male- 
factor, upon  the  warrant  or  allowance  of  the 
magistrate,  to  do  execution  upon  the  other. 

(2.)  When  two  armies  are  drawn  out  to 
fight,  and  the  decision  of  the  battle  is  cast 
upon  a  single  combat,  it  is  lawful  for  any  two 
persons,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  generals, 
to  undertake  such  a  combat ;  the  reason  is, 
because  it  is  allowable  for  soldiers  under  com- 
mand to  obey  their  generals  in  all  things  not 
apparently  unjust :  and  a  general  has  full 
power  to  draw  out  as  much  or  as  little  of  his 
army  to  fight,  as  he  shall  judge  most  conda- 
cible  for  the  success  ;  there  being  no  ground 
to  conclude,  why  he  may  not  as  well  command 
one  single  soldier,  as  one  regiment  or  body  of 
men,  to  fight,  how  and  when  he  shall  judge 
fit.  Besides  the  convenience  of  this  course, 
that  it  is  a  compendium  of  war,  and  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  death  of 
one,  brinsinff  all  the  advantages  of  a  conquest, 
without  tne  dismal  miseries  of  a  battle. 

(d.)  When  one  challenges  another,  and 
resolves  immediately  to  kill  the  challenged 
person,  unless  he  accepts  the  combat,  it  is  then 
lawful  for  him  to  accept  it ;  forasmuch  as  this 
is  nothine  else  but  a  repelling  of  force  by 
force,  and  ,80  is  resolved  into  pure  self-pre- 
servation :  which  shall  be  considered  ot  by 
itself  afterwards. 

But  a  case  may  be  here  propounded  :  Sup- 
nose  one  should  accuse  another  for  his  life 
falsely,  offering  to  verify  his  accusation  by 


single  fight,  and  the  judge  should  declare  that  '■ 
he  would  proceed  to  the  sentence  immediately, ' 
unless  the  person  so  accused  would  undertake 
thus  to  fight  with  his  accuser  in  single  combat  - 

In  answer  to  this,  some  afilirm  that  the  • 
accused  person  may  lawfully  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, it  seeming  to  be  equally  a  repelling  of 
force,  and  the  result  much  the  same,  whether 
the  accuser  endeavours  to  kill  the  accused  by 
his  own  hand,  or  by  the  unjust  sentence  of  I 
the  judge.  i 

But,  with  submission  to  better  judgment^ 
I  conceive  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  in  this 
case  to  accept  the  combat,  the  instances  pro-  I 
pounded  being  not  indeed  the  same ;  for  in 
one  the  danger  is  from  the  sentence  of  the  | 
judge,  which,  however  unjust,  a  man  is  bound  . 
to  submit  to ;  in  the  other,  the  danger  is  from  { 
the  force  of  a  private  person,  which  no  man  : 
is  obliged  to  submit  to,  but  has  a  natural 
right  to  repel. 

And  if  it  be  replied,  that  such  an  one  is  , 
necessitated  to  fight  with  his  challenger  in  his 
own  defence,  for  that  otherwise  he  must  die ; 
I  answer,  that  this  very  thing  implies,  that 
the  necessity  or  compulsion  is  not  absolute,  | 
but  only  conditional,  unless  he  will  submit  to 
death ;  which,  of  the  two,  he  is  rather  to 
choose,  than  to  commit  a  sin. 

For  the  man  is  under  a  judicial  process,  and  . 
80  has  no  right  to  defend  liimself  by  force : 
neither  matters  it  to  say,  that  the  judg^,  by  j 
his  permission  or  command,  gives  him  a  ! 
right ;  for  the  judge,  by  commanding  or  per-  I 
mitting  him  so  to  defend  himself,  unjustly 
balks  his  own  duty,  which  would  oblige  him 
to  decide  the  case  of  the  innocent  another 
way ;  and  the  judge's  going  against  his  duty, 
by  an  unjust  comnumd,  cannot  give  any  man 
a  right  to  do  according  to  that  command.  If 
the  man  is  condemned,  and  dies,  he  sufiers ; 
but  if  he  fights  with  his  accuser,  when  the  law 
ought  to  deliver  him,  he  acts,  and  that  un- 
justly. And  this  is  to  be  observed,  that  though 
a  man,  by  the  unjust  sentence  of  a  judge,  is 
obliged  to  suffer  an  unjust  punishment ;  yet 
he  cannot,  by  any  allowance  or  command  of 
the  judge,  have  any  right  or  obligation  to  do 
an  unjust  action. 

The  sum  of  this  case  is,  that  a  man,  under 
the  forementioned  condition,  is  bound  rather 
to  die  by  an  unjust  sentence,  than  to  take  an 
undue  course  for  his  vindication. 

2. 1  come  now  to  shew  those  cases  in  which 
duels  are  to  be  judged  utterly  unlawful. 

p.)  As  first,  when  they  are  undertook  for 
vain  ostentation,  and  that  either  of  affection 
to  the  dead;  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  heretofore,  upon  the  death  of  some 
commander  or  great  man,  for  some  soldiers 
voluntarily  to  undertake  a  single  fight  at  the 
funeral  solemnities,  and  to  kill  one  another, 
as  it  were,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the 
dead ;  by  that,  declaring  their  loss  so  great,  '  I 

ii 
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that  they  had  no  will  to  survive  them.  It 
was  a  custom  also,  for  ostentation  of  strength 
and  valour  at  their  public  sights  and  shows, 
for  persons  to  entertain  the  spectators  with 
duels,  and  to  die  like  fools,  to  please  they 
knew  not  whom  ;  till  at  length  this  wretched 
custom  so  prevailed,  that  some  would  hire 
themselves  at  the  Praetorian  shows,  to  fight 
thus  in  single  combat,  as  men  are  now-a-days 
hired  to  act  upon  the  sta^e  ;  and  these  were 
called  gladiators,  a  term  that  grew  to  as  great 
ignominy  amongst  the  Romans,  as  thief  or 
j  cutter  is  amongst  us.    I  suppose  I  need  not 
!  take  any  nains  to  prove  the  unlawfulness,  nay, 
j  the  sottishness  of  such  duellings,  whore  men 
:  sold  their  lives  for  a  crown  or  an  angel ;  and 
I  by  a  preposterous  way  of  labouring,  earned 
wa^s,  not  to  get  their  living,  but  to  procure 
their  death.    It  argued  also,  by  the  way,  a 
I  strange  savagoness  in  the  Roman  temper,  that 
I  men,  women,  and  children  should  come  with 
■  such  eagerness  to,  and  enjoy  themselves  with 
I  such  delight  at  those  barbarous  spectacles,  in 
which  their  chiefest  diversion  and  recreation 
was  to  behold  these  duellers  kill  one  another 
upon  the  stage.   From  which  custom,  as  vile 
as  it  was,  both  on  their  i)arts  that  beheld,  and 
on  theirs  that  fought,  most  learned  men  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  duels,  now  so  fre- 
quent, had  its  infamous  original. 

(2.)  Another  case  in  which  men  used  to 
undertake  single  combats,  was  for  tlie  cleans- 
ing of  themselves  from  some  crime  objected 
to  them  ;  which  must  needs  be  unlawful  and 
bi^fhly  irrational,  as  being  a  means  no  ways 
suited  in  its  nature  to  such  a  purpose ;  and 
withal  a  bold  presumption  upon  Providence, 
that  anv  one,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
revealed  will  of  (xod,  should  presume  that  he 
must  determine  the  success  on  the  right  side. 
For  the  ridiculous  unreasonableness  of  it,  be- 
sides the  demonstrations  of  experience,  that 
the  guilty  has  frequently  killed  the  innocent, 
it  is  farther  evident,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  :  for  is  there  any  natural  inference, 
from  a  man's  strength  or  success,  to  his  inno- 
cence ?  or  is  it  any  argument,  that  the  man 
did  not  steal  another's  goods,  or  defile  his  bed, 
because  ho  bad  better  skill  at  his  weapon 
than  his  accuser,  and  so  slew  him  ?  I  should 
both  abuse  my  own  labour  and  your  patience, 
Bhould  I  endeavour  to  beat  down  this  sense- 
less custom  by  any  farther  confutation. 

(3.)  A  third  case  is,  when  two  agree  upon 
a  single  combat,  fur  the  decision  of  the  right 
of  possessing  any  goods  or  estate,  mutually 
claimed  by  both,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that 
the  right  shall  fall  to  the  conqueror.  This 
also  is  utterly  unlawful,  as  being  a  course 
wholly  extrinsical  to,  and  unfitted  for  the 
decision  of  matters  of  risht. 

For  in  every  doubtful  case,  there  is  yet  a 
right  on  one  side ;  and  where  there  is  a  right, 
there  a  right  may  be  proved :  the  proving  of 


which  belongs  to  the  law,  and  the  courts  of 
justice ;  and  he  that  seeks  for  law  from  his 
rapier,  which  he  should  seek  from  the  judge, 
deserves  to  have  his  person  instead  of  his  case 
brought  to  the  bar.  No  man  has  a  right  or 
power  to  choose  the  way  of  having  his  right 
tried,  bv  any  course  not  prescril^  or  per- 
mitted by  the  law. 

He  indeed  whose  right  the  thing  is,  msj 
possess  and  defend  it  against  him  who  u 
pleased  to  doubt  of  the  other's  right ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  it  may  lawfully  kill  him  in  his 
unjust  and  violent  invasion  :  but  yet  he  may 
not  voluntarily  and  by  choice  cast  the  deciding 
of  his  questioned  right  upon  the  issues  of  a 
single  combat,  a  thing  otherwise  disallowed. 
The  reason  is,  because  though  every  man  is 
master  of  his  own  right,  yet  he  is  not  mastei 
of  the  way  by  which  that  right  is  to  be  tried  : 
that  being  by  all  laws  tooK  out  of  private 
hands,  and  vested  in  the  person  of  a  public 
judge. 

And  to  what  purpose  are  courts  open,  and 
tribunals  crectea,  it  causes  must  be  tried  in 
the  field,  and  inheritances  conveyed  by  the 
decrees  of  a  lawless  combat  and  a  contingent 
conquest  ? 

(4.^  The  fourth  and  grand  case  is,  when  a 
duel  is  undertaken  either  for  revenge  of  some 
injury  done,  or  for  vindication  of  a  man's 
honour,  upon  the  account  of  some  afiront 
passed  upon  him.  As  for  the  first  of  these, 
all  plea  of  lawfulness  is  taken  from  it,  by 
what  has  been  already  said  in  condemnation 
of  private  revenge.  And  for  the  second,  which 
is  the  defence  of  the  great  idol  and  Diana  of 
the  duellists,  called  honour ;  it  is  confessed 
that  the  case  of  the  challenger,  and  of  him 
that  is  challenged,  is  very  difrorent.  And  for 
the  former  there  are  few  that  patronize  or  ab- 
solve him  under  what  pretence  soever  he  maj 
absolve  himself.  But  for  the  latter,  many  fair 
allegations  may  be  made:  as,  that  he  loses 
his  reputation  upon  refusal  of  the  combat ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  real  concernments  of  life, 
and  the  advantage  of  his  fortunes,  he  is  thought 
unfit  for  any  public  command  or  preferment 
which  requires  a  person  of  courage ;  he  is 
despised,  scorned,  and  trampled  upon,  by 
which  the  contents  and  comforts  of  life,  dearer 
than  life  itself,  are  torn  from  him  :  but  with  a 
nan  obstante  to  all  this,  I  affirm  any  acceptance 
of  a  duel  in  such  a  case  to  be  unlawful.  Ajid, 
in  answer  to  what  has  been  alleged,  I  reply, 
first,  that  it  proves  only  to  be  a  difficult  duty ; 
such  as  the  exercise  of  most  virtues  are,  espe- 
cially according  to  those  straight  lines  of  duty 
drawn  by  Christianity.  For  if  every  incon- 
venience attending  the  performance  of  a  dut^ 
should  change  it  from  bein^  a  duty,  where  is 
the  difficulty  of  being  religious?  How  can  | 
any  man  be  obliged  to  sufi'er  for  conscience 
sake^  if  fear  of  suffering  unties  the  oblisadon. 

The  upshot  of  the  £spute  is,  God  by  his 
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proTideDce,  for  the  trial  of  a  mau's  sincerity, 
and  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  calls  him 
to  an  act  of  duty,  beset  with  high  dissuasives, 
grim  circumstances,  and  great  discourage- 
ments. So  that  the  point  lies  here :  Will 
you  lose  your  soul,  or  your  reputation,  the 
favour  of  God,  or  the  opinion  of  men  ?  quit 
our  hopes  of  eternity,  or  the  momentary 
reath  oi  a  popular  applause  ?  I  suppose  here 
the  weight  and  reason  of  the  thing  is  sufficient 
to  determine  his  choice,  and  to  support  his 
spirit  in  all  the  calamities  that  shall  attend  it. 

Besides,  that  which  is  here  supposed,  which 
is  loss  of  honour,  is  indeed  no  such  thing :  the 
measure  of  honour,  is  the  judgment  of  the 
knowing,  and  the  pious,  and  the  virtuous, 
who  will  value  and  applaud  the  passive  mag- 
nanimity of  such  an  one,  that  durst  look  a 
duty  in  the  face,  in  spite  of  scorn,  and  conquer 
the  scoffs  of  the  world,  of  which  the  most  re- 
puted for  valour  are  afraid.  All  that  he 
loses  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  rate  honour 
by  a  false  nile,  and  measure  glory  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  ignorance,  vanity,  and 
rashness  :  and  the  same  persons  who  condemn 
him  for  this,  would  slight  him  as  much  for 
not  talking  obsceiielyy  not  scoffing  at  religion, 
and  whatsoever  is  sacred,  and  for  not  drinking 
himself  to  the  condition  of  a  barrel  or  a 
spunge;  or  not  rapping  out  such  hideous 
oaths,  as  might  even  provoke  divine  justice  to 
revenge  the  impiety  of  them  upon  a  place  or 
a  nation.  Those  indeed  who  took  upon  the 
not  doing  of  these  things  as  pedantry,  would, 
no  question,  account  all  refusal  of  a  duel  poor- 
ness and  pusillanimity. 

It  was  a  wise,  a  prudent,  and  indeed  a 
valiant  answer  of  a  certain  commander,  who 
being  challenged  by  one  of  his  enemies  to  a 
duel,  told  him,  that  he  would  meet  him  in 
the  head  of  the  enemy ;  which  to  a  soldier  was 
the  true  opportunity  of  fortitude,  because  in- 
deed the  scene  of  duty. 

But  he  that  has  not  the  courage  to  puff  at 
all  popular  surmises,  and  to  esteem  nimself 
superior  to  the  riots  and  mistakes  of  hectors  ; 
but  by  a  foolish  facility  appears  and  ventures 
his  life  at  the  word  and  challenge  of  a  furious 
sot,  whose  life  is  not  worth  the  keeping,  falls 
ingloriously,  and  descends  to  his  grave  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass ;  shame  is  his  winding-sheet, 
and  the  solemnity  of  his  funeral,  the  repre- 
hension of  the  wise,  the  pity  of  the  good,  and 
the  laughter  of  his  companions;  who  can 
make  sport  at  the  loss  of  a  soul,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  damnation. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  several  cases  in 
which  duels  are  unlawful ;  and  I  suppose  I 
preach  to  an  auditory  that  needs  no  other 
argument  a^iainst  them,  than  the  demonstra- 
tion of  their  unlawfulness;  yet  since  other 
arguments  there  are,  I  think  a  truth  cannot 
be  too  much  confirmed. 
].  And  amongst  these,  the  judgment  of 


men  generally  condemning  thenoi  is  no  con- 
temptible one.   I  have  already  observed  what 
an  ignominous  name  the  name  of  gladiator 
was  amongst  the  heathen  Romans  :  and  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards,  even  while  they  per- 
mitted the  use  of  those  duels,  they  branded 
them  with  a  mark  of  infamy.   "  Incerti  su- 
mus  de  judicio  Dei,  et  multos  audivincius  per 
pugnam  sine  justa  causa  suam  causam  perdere. 
Sed  propter  consuetudinem  gentis  noetre  j 
Longobardorum  legem  impiam  vetare  non  i 
possumus."   They  called  it  an  impious  law, ' 
even  while  they  suffered  it  to  continue  ;  and  | 
declared  that  they  did  so,  because  the  corrnp- ! 
tion  and  vice  of  the  nation  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  beyond  the  control  of  remedies. 
The  canon  law,  even  to  those  that  died  in 
justs  or  tiltings,  (which  were  but  in  a  manner 
the  shadows  of  a  duel,^  yet  denied  them  the 
privilege  of  Christian  burial,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory,  chap.  i.  de  Tar- 
neamentU,   And  if  you  will,  you  may  to  these 
add  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
orthodox  enough  in  this  matter,  where  their 
interest  gave  them  no  cause  to  be  otherwise^  | 
sess.  XXV.  chap.  19.      Detestabilis  duellorum 
usus  fabricante  diabolo  introductus,  ut  cruenta 
corporum  morte  animarum  etiam  pemiciem 
lucretur,  ex  Christiano  orbe  penitus  exter- 
minetur."   Were  it  as  needful  as  it  is  easy, 
many  more  authorities  might  be  added,  to  dis- 
countenance this  profane  practice  :  but  I  sup- 
pose these  are  enough  to  give  more  credit  to 
the  refusal  of  a  duel,  than  can  accrue  upon  { 
the  acceptance  of  it,  from  the  opinion  and  ' 
voRue  ot  debauched  persons ;  whose  infamy  i 
will  not  let  their  censure  be  a  reproach.  • 

2.  But  the  second  and  chief  argument  shall 
be  taken  from  the  wretched  consequences  of 
the  thing  itself ;  which  are  twofold  : 

il.^  Such  as  attend  the  conquered  person, 
2.)  Such  as  attend  the  conqueror. 
As  for  the  conquered  person,  he  is  sure  of  . 
these  two  evils : 

(1.)  A  disastrous  death.  And  surely  it 
ought  to  be  a  very  great  gain  that  is  to  coun- 
terbalance the  loss  of  life ;  something  more 
than  the  reputation  of  not  giving  the  wall, 
not  enduring  a  slighting  word  or  a  trivial  dis- 
respect ;  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
confuted  by  silence,  conquered  by  contempt, 
and  outlived  by  the  next  hour. 

But  now  all  the  labour  and  expense  of  a 
man's  former  education,  all  the  nopes  and 
usefulness  of  his  remaining  years,  the  expee-  \ 
tations  of  his  friends,  and  perhaps  the  supports  ' 
of  a  family,  are  lopt  off  at  a  blow,  extinguished  ; 
in  a  moment,  with  an  overplus  of  misery  ! 
from  the  sadness  of  the  occasion.  | 

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  any  hopeful  man,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  years,  to  be  carried  off  by  a 
plague  or  a  fever,  or  an  unfortunate  accident ; 
out  still  all  that  is  uncomfortable  in  these 
is^  that  the  man  is  dead;  but  there  is  no  j 
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cnniinal  circumstance,  from  the  manner  of  his 
death,  to  imbitter  his  remembrance  :  he  did 
not  die  by  a  sin,  or  hy  any  thing  that  might 
stain  his  surviving  name  or  endanger  his 
future  condition.  It  was  the  action  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  piety  will,  and  mortality  must 
submit  to. 

But  he  that  dies  in  a  duel,  so  falls  to  the 
earth,  that  it  is  to  bo  feared  he  falls  much 
lower ;  and  that  the  iron  enters  deeper  into  his 
soul  than  into  his  body,  and  kills  much  farther 
than  it  reaches.  And  this  introduces  the 
other  fatal  conse<}uence  which  attends  the 
person  thus  vanquished,  and  that  is, 

(2.)  Death  eternal.  When  two  persons 
come  into  the  field  upon  such  an  expedition, 
they  defy  one  another,  they  defy  the  laws 
both  of  (jod  and  roan,  and  they  defy  hell : 
their  business  is,  which  shall  send  the  other 
to  that  place  of  misery  first.  For  certainly 
whosoever  quits  the  body  with  the  marks  of 
murder  and  revenge  fresh  upon  his  soul,  and 
passes  from  his  conquering  adversary  to  his 
dreadful  Judge,  shall  in  that  world  be  con- 
demned for  a  murderer,  though  it  was  his  ill 
hap  to  be  murdered  in  this. 

Nay,  there  will  lie  a  double  charge  of 
murder  upon  him  :  namely,  for  being  both 
the  unjust  occasion  of  his  own  death,  and  the 
designer  of  his  adversary's  :  for  it  is  the  design 
that  makes  the  murderer,  and  not  the  event 
and  issue  of  the  action,  which  is  wholly  con- 
tingent and  extrinsical  to  the  will.  For  shall 
a  man  be  therefore  accounted  no  murderer, 
because  he  had  less  courage,  less  skill,  or  less 
luck  than  his  opposite  ?  because  his  purpose 
was  stronger  than  his  arm?  or  because  his 
foot  slipt,  or  his  misguided  rapier  hit  upon  a 
rib,  and  kept  the  fatal  point  irom  the  regions 
of  life,  and  so  gave  the  adversary  opportunity 
to  be  more  sure  and  mischievous  in  his  thrust? 
All  which  plea  or  excuse  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  he  would  have  slain  hisadver- 
.wy  with  all  his  heart,  but  was  prevented, 
and  could  not. 

I  neither  will  nor  dare  pronounce  any  thing 
in  limitation  of  the  extent  of  God's  mercy  ; 
bat  this  I  shall  say,  that  according  to  the 
.standing  rule  and  tenor  of  God's  revealed 
will,  he  that  dies  in  a  duel,  undertook  upon  an 
unjust  cause,  affords  no  ground  for  any  one 
to  judge  tliat  he  is  saved  :  for  he  dies  in  his 
sin,  directing  his  sword  to  his  brother's  heart ; 
so  that  there  is  nothing  but  his  last  breath 
passing  between  his  murderous  intention  and 
the  final  giving  up  of  his  accounts  to  God ; 
before  whom  he  has  no  other  cause  to  allege 
for  his  dying  in  this  manner,  but  that  he  was 
proud,  passionate,  or  revengeful  ;  sad  qualifi- 
cations to  recommend  a  man  to  the  tribunal 
of  such  a  Judge. 

We  have  seen  here  the  miserable  conse- 
quenoea  that  befiill  the  conquered  dueller. 
Let  us  nowy  in  the  next  phice^  take  a  survey 


of  those  that  befall  the  conqueror  ;  and  the:>e 
also  are  three,  — 

(1.)  In  case  he  is  apprehended  :  the  law 
has  provided  tliat  for  him  which  he  did  for 
his  adversary,  but  in  a  more  ignominious 
manner.  The  rope  and  the  gibbet  is  to  be 
his  portion  ;  die  he  must ;  and  what  honour 
a  man  wins  or  saves,  by  that  which  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  bcinff  handed,  is  hard  to 
be  understood  ;  but  he  that  mistakes  the  cart 
for  a  triumphal  chariot,  or  the  gallow-tree 
for  a  triumphal  arch,  may  apply  himself  to 
the  obtaining  such  victories  as  these. 

(2.)  But  secondly,  suppose  that  he  escapes 
by  flight ;  yet  then  he  quits  his  country,  and 
lives  a  banishe<l  man,  and  like  Cain,  having 
murdered  his  brother,  he  presently  betakes 
himself  to  wander  about  the  world,  leaving 
behind  him  the  confiscation  of  his  goods,  a 
family  lamenting  and  perhaps  starving ;  and 
Eome  of  them  peradveiiture  dying  for  grief, 
and  so  feeling  the  murderous  influence  of  his 
action  as  really,  though  not  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  as  his  slain  adversary. 

Surely  these  will  be  sad  accidents  to  a  man 
in  cold  blood,  when  the  fury  of  his  passion, 
which  abused  his  reason,  and  represented 
revenge  so  pleasant,  shall  be  over,  and  trans- 
mit the  thing  naked  to  his  recovered  judg- 
ment, to  be  considered  according  to  its  reSu 
aspect  and  all  its  sharp  events. 

By  this  time,  undoubtedly,  he  will  see  how 
much  better  it  had  been  for  him  to  have 
kept  himself  quiet  and  innocent  in  the  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  his  friends,  his  estate,  and 
country  ;  than  to  wander  as  an  indigent  mur- 
derer m  a  strange  land,  from  whence  the 
sense  of  his  guilt,  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
and  the  exasperation  of  the  murdered  per- 
son's friends,  ready  to  prosecute  those  laws 
against  him,  continually  terrify  him  from  all 
thoughts  of  a  return. 

(3.)  But,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  we 
will  suppose  the  man  to  have  better  fortune  : 
that  he  uas  fought  and  killed  his  adversary, 
and  so  satisfied  his  revenge  ;  and  moreover, 
that  through  the  intercession  of  great  friends, 
willing  to  share  his  guilt,  and  to  derive  some 
of  the  blood  upon  their  own  heads,  he  has 
not  by  flieht  escaped,  but  by  a  full  acquitment 
outbraved  justice,  and  triumphed  over  the 
law,  and  so  stands  secure  as  to  all  temporal 
retribution.  But  still,  after  all  this,  may  we 
not  ask  concerning  such  an  one,  Is  all  well 
within  ?  How  fares  it  with  him  in  the  court 
of  conscience?  Is  he  able  to  keep  off  the 
grim  arrests  of  that  ?  Can  he  drown  the  cry 
of  blood,  and  bribe  his  own  thoughts  to  let 
him  alone  ?  Can  he  fray  off  the  vulture  from 
his  breast,  that  night  and  day  is  gnawing  his 
heart,  and  wounding  it  with  ghastly  and 
amazing  reflections  ? 

Whether  it  is,  that  Grod  has  done  it  for  the 
defence  of  men's  lives,  or  whether  it  is  the 


unnaturalness  of  the  sin,  or  whatsoever  else 
may  be  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  dogs  the  conscience  so  inces- 
santly, fastens  upon  it  so  closely,  and  tears  it 
80  furiously,  as  the  dismal  sense  of  blood- 
guiltiness. 

The  man  perhaps  endeavours  to  be  merry, 
he  goes  about  his  business,  he  enjojrs  his  cups 
and  his  jolly  company :  and  possibly,  if  he 
fought  for  revenge,  he  is  applauded  and  ad- 
mired b^  some  :  if  he  fought  for  a  mistress, 
he  is  smiled  upon  for  a  da^\  But  when,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  gaieties,  his  conscience 
shall  come  and  round  him  in  the  ear :  Sir, 
you  are  to  remember  that  you  have  murdered 
a  man,  and  what  is  more,  you  have  murdered 
a  soul ;  you  have  sacrificed  an  immortal  nature, 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  price  of  Christ's 
bloody  to  a  pique,  a  punctilio,  to  the  loves  of 
a  pitiful  creature,  lighter  than  vanity,  and 
emptier  than  the  air :  and  these  are  the  worthy 
causes  for  which  your  brother  now  lies  in  the 
regions  of  darkness  and  misery,  without  re- 
lief, without  recovery  ;  an  eternal  sacrifice  to 
a  short  passion,  a  rash  anger,  and  a  sudden 
revenge. 

Now  when  these  reasonings  shall  be  joined 
with  the  considerations  of  the  divine  justice, 
and  the  retributions  that  Heaven  reserves  for 
blood  ;  these  sad  reckonings,  that  are  in  store 
for  the  successful  acquitted  murderer :  be- 
lievent,  where  these  tnoushts  shall  lay  hold 
of  the  conscience,  they  will  leave  their  marks 
behind  them. 

But  if  the  man  feels  none  of  these  stings  or 
remorses,  his  condition  is  infinitely  worse  :  he 
is  sealed  up  under  a  spirit  of  searedness,  and 
reprobation,  and  an  invincible  curse.  And  it 
is  a  sign  that  Grod  intends  him  not  the  grace 
of  repentance,  perhaps  for  denying  his  brother 
the  opportunities  of  it,  by  a  sudden  death ; 
and  sending  him  out  of  the  world  in  such  a 
condition,  that  it  were  ten  thousand  times 
better  for  himself  never  to  have  come  into 
the  world,  than  that  he  should  leave  it  under 
the  like. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  concerning  such 
a  person,  but  that  his  sin  has  put  him  into 
such  an  estate,  that,  living  or  dying,  he  is  un- 
avoidably miserable. 


SERMON  XLIX. 

PART  III. 

**  If  It  be  ponlbto,  ai  mneh  m  Ueth  in  you,  Uve  peaeeably  nith 
aXLtDitn,** ^KouAm,  xii.  1& 

You  may  remember  that  the  second  parti- 
cular laid  down  for  the  prosecution  of  these 
words,  was  to  assign  the  measures  and  pro- 
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portions  by  which  the  duty  of  "liviM, 
peaceably"  was  to  be  determined :  which  1 
shewed  were  contained  within  the  botunda  of ; 
lawful. 

In  my  inquiries  into  which,  I  nndertook| 
the  resolution  of  several  cases.  As,  eoneeming 
the  lawfulness  of  war  ;  of  keeping  or  break- 1 
ing  the  peace  with  the  magistrate  ;  as  also  of 
duels.  All  which  I  have  already  finished ; ' 
so  that  there  remain  only  two  more  to  be| 
discussed.   One  of  which  is,  j 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  repel  force  by ' 
force,  so  as  to  kill  another  in  one's  own  de- 
fence? 

The  matter  of  which  question  is  very  diflfie- 
rent  from  that  about  duels.  For  a  duel  is  a 
fight  freely  and  voluntarily  undertook  by  the 
offer  of  one  party,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
other.  But  this  is  a  sudden,  a  violent,  and 
unforeseen  assault,  in  respect  of  him  that  is 
assaulted :  who  thereupon  enters  not  into 
combat  upon  any  precedent  choice  or  delibe- 
rate appointment ;  but  upon  the  sudden  alarms 
of  force  and  necessity,  and  the  compulsions  of 
an  extreme  danger. 

In  which  condition  we  are  to  suppose  the 
man  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  flying,  shut 
up  from  all  succour  by  a  rescue^  or  remedy  by 
the  law  ;  but  drove  into  those  straits,  both  of 
place,  time,  and  all  other  circumstances,  tliat 
all  evasion  is  rendered  desperate  and  impossi- 
ble, but  through  the  blood  of  his  adversary. 

In  this  case  I  affirm  it  to  be  lawful  for  a 
man  to  save  himself  by  destroying  his  enemy, 
and  that  upon  these  two  reasons,  — 

1.  The  first  taken  from  that  which  we  have 
aln^y  insisted  upon  ;  the  great  natural  rieht 
of  self-preservation :  which  right  is  as  full 
in  particular  persons  as  in  public  bodies.  It 
is  the  very  first  born  of  all  the  rudiments  of 
nature ;  and  theivery  ground  and  reason  of 
its  actions;  not  instilled  by  precept,  but 
suggested  by  instinct.  A  man  is  no  more 
instructed  to  this,  than  he  is  to  be  an  hungry 
or  thirsty,  when  nature  wants  its  due  refec- 
tion. And  that,  as  to  this  particular,  the  rights 
of  nature  are  not  abridged  by  Chrbtian  reli- 
gion, will  appear  from  the 

Second  argument,  taken  from  that  place 
where  Christ  commands  his  disciples  to  pro- 
vide themselves  swords  :  but  to  have  allowed 
them  the  instruments  of  defence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  forbid  the  use  of  them  as 
unlawful,  had  been  highly  irrational.  I 
suppose  Christ  did  not  command  those  poor 
fishermen  to  wear  swords  for  ornament  only, 
as  men  do  now-a-davs;  but  that  he  might 
countenance  them  in  the  management  of  their 
own  preservation,  amidst  those  many  unjust 
violences  and  assaults,  that  were  likely  cnoush 
to  attend  men  odious  to  the  world  for  the 
promulgation  of  severe  truths. 

Add  to  this  the  suffrage  of  the  civil  law, 
where  tlie  code  in  the  Cornelian  law 
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Sicaru  utters  itself  thus :  Is  qui  aggres- 
sorem  vel  quemcunque  alium  in  dubio  vitffi 
discrimiuo  constitutus  occiderit,  nullam  ob  id 
factum  calumuiam  metuere  debet."  And 
farther,  in  the  Aquilian  law,  to  the  same 
purpose :  "  Vim  vi  repel lere  omnes  leges 
omuiaquo  jura  permittuut." 

So  that  we  have  seen  the  verdict  of  natare, 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  civil  law,  in  the  present 
case ;  and  he  whom  these  ab^lvo  is  a  just 
and  an  innocent  person,  whatsoever  other 
law  may  condemn  him. 

Yet  since  nature,  iu  the  present  corruption 
uf  mankind,  is  weak  and  dark,  and  so  apt  to 
misjudge  of  the  necessity  of  self-defence ; 
oftentimes  making  that  to  oe  so,  which  indeed 
is  nothing  else  but  an  unnecessary  fear  or  a 
sinful  revenge  ;  it  being  a  very  easy  thing  to 
clothe  an  unlawful  action  or  design  with  a 
lawful  name  :  therefore  it  concerns  us  so  to 
assert  the  privilege,  as  to  take  off  the  danger  ; 
and  this  will  be  done  by  stating  it  under  its 
due  limitations. 

In  order  to  which,  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear 
these  tliree  inquiries  : 

1st,  What  are  those  things,  for  the  necessary 
defence  of  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  kill  the 
unjust  invader? 

2dly,  What  are  the  conditions  required  to 
render  that  defence  lawful  ? 

ddly.  Who  are  the  persons  against  whom 
we  may  justly  manage  such  a  defence  ? 

And  first,  for  the  things  that  may  be  thus 
defended. 

1.  The  first  is  life ;  the  eminent  and  cer- 
tain danger  of  which  does  lawfully  unsheath 
every  man's  sword  in  the  defence  of  it.  For 
where  it  is  lawful  to  live,  it  is  lawful  to  do  all 
those  things  without  which  life  cannot  be  pre- 
served. Life  is  a  purchase  to  be  rated  at  the 
loss  of  all  things  eise.  He  that  loses  it,  loses 
all  the  world  with  it,  and  every  thing  dies,  as 
to  the  fruition  of  the  dying  man.  There  is 
no  reparation  to  be  made  for  it,  either  in  kind 
or  any  thing  else,  as  iu  some  degree  it  may  be 
done  in  all  other  losses.  For  he  that  loses  his 
friend  or  his  honour  may  be  repaid  with  an 
^tate,  though  not  to  an  equality  of  compensa- 
tion. But  a  lost  life  can  be  repaid  with  no 
enjoyment,  since  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
other  enjoyments  ;  and  no  man  enjoys  any 
thing  but  the  living. 

For  can  we  think  that  a  pompous  burial  or 
a  fine  tomb  will  make  the  dead  any  amends, 
or  to  have  a  few  mournful  words  spoken  of 
him  for  fashion's  sake,  as,  that  he  was  an  ex- 
eellent  person,  and  that  it  was  a  loss  to  the 
public  that  he  should  be  snatched  away  by 
such  a  disaster  ;  which  words,  being  dead,  he 
eannot  hear ;  and  if  alive,  perhaps  would  not 
much  reffard. 

But  all  this  while  the  man  continues  the 
portion  of  worms  and  rottenness,  and  the 
great  injury  of  death  maintains  its  full  effect 


upon  him.  All  after-honours  and  com- 
memorations  being  but  like  the  serving  up  of 
a  banouet  to  a  grave,  or  like  the  ceremony  of 
courtship  and  compliment  to  the  cold  flints 
and  the  insensible  rocks. 

2.  When  a  man  is  iu  imminent  danger  of 
the  mutilation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  the  like, 
it  is  lawful  to  prevent  the  loss  of  either  by 
the  death  of  the  assailant.  For  who  knows 
but  the  loss  of  a  part  may  bring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole.  Where  the  &nger  is  inde- 
finite, there  the  utmost  and  the  greatest  is  to 
be  feared,  and  proportionably  to  be  provided 
against. 

The  man  perhaps,  in  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
may  lose  but  a  finger,  but  thereupon  his  hand 
may  gangrene,  and  then  his  arm,  and  from 
thence  the  mischief  reach  his  heart :  or  he 
may  receive  but  a  blow  only,  which  blow 
may  sow. the  seeds  of  death  in  his  body,  in  an 
imposthume,  which  shall  grow  and  prevail, 
and  at  length  break,  and  bear  him  to  his 
grave.  In  which  case  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  man  is  murdered,  though  it  be  ten  years 
before  he  dies,  as  truly  as  if  he  had  breathed 
hb  last  the  very  next  minute.  For  he  mur- 
ders a  man,  who  gives  him  a  hurt,  upon 
which  death  certainly  and  irrecoverably  fol- 
lows, whatsoever  the  time  of  it  chance  to  be. 
The  cause  may  have  its  effect,  be  the  distance 
of  time  or  place  what  it  will,  so  long  as  it 
reaches  it  by  the  connection  of  a  certain  in- 
fluence. And  he  that  pulls  one  end  of  the 
chain,  moves  the  remotest  link  of  it  as  surely, 
as  if  he  did  it  by  an  immediate  touch. 

But  suppose  that  death  should  not  follow 
upon  the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  moreover  (which 
is  yet  impossible)  that  the  assaulted  person 
knew  so  much,  yet  nature  no  less  dictates  the 
preservation  of  every  part ;  it  being  as  natu- 
ral to  a  man  to  be  entire  and  perfect,  as  to  be, 
and  to  have  all  his  limbs,  as  any  one  of  them. 
Besides  that  it  is  often  worse  than  death  itself 
to  live  with  the  deformities  and  pains  of  a 
shattered,  mangled  body  ;  as  a  burden  to  one's 
self,  and  a  contempt  to  others.  From  which 
miseries  there  are  few,  but,  were  it  iu  their 
power,  would  ransom  themselves  with  the 
price  of  the  world ;  and  of  their  blood  too, 
did  not  the  awe  of  God  and  the  terrors  of 
another  death  keep  them  from  breaking  the 
uncomfortable  prison  of  such  a  body,  to  pass 
to  an  eternal  execution. 

3.  When  a  person's  chastity  is  invaded  by 
force,  it  is  granted  on  all  hands  to  bo  lawful 
to  kill  the  person  that  invades  it.  For  this  is 
as  irreparable  as  life  itself ;  it  is  lost  but  once, 
and  if  it  should  come  in  competition  with 
life,  it  would  be  judged  more  valuable.  Upon 
which  ground,  Tamar,  had  she  had  strens^th 
and  courage  enoueh,  might  have  saved  her 
brother  Absalom  the  labour  of  killing  Amnon, 
and  prevented  an  unjust  revenge  by  a  just 
defence. 
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To  lose  one*8  life  is  indeed  a  misery,  but  it 
is  no  dishonour ;  but  the  ravished  person  is  dis- 
honoured, her  glory  stained,  and  the  lustre  of 
that  reputation  by  which  she  lives  and  stands 
accepted  in  the  world,  is  blasted  for  ever. 

I  know  no  parent,  who  deserves  to  be  a  pa- 
rent, who  had  not  rather  see  a  child  dead,  than 
deflowered.  Virgin i us  rescued  his  daughter 
from  the  lust  and  violence  of  Appius  Clodius 
the  decemvir,  by  stabbing  her  dead  with  his 
own  hand.  I  am  not  concerned  to  warrant 
his  action  ;  but  surely  it  argues  the  value  that 
the  very  heathen  put  upon  their  chastity, 
when  the  very  design  against  it  was  thought 
fit  to  be  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  innocent, 
and  to  bo  revenged  upon  the  nocent,  even  to 
the  subversion  of  a  government. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  as  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  estate  or  goods,  the  case  admits  of 
some  more  doubt.  And  there  are  opinions 
both  for  the  aflirmative  and  the  negative. 

Those  who  hold  the  negative  argue. 

First,  From  the  law  of  Moses,  which,  in 
Exodus,  xxii.  2,  3,  distinguishes  the  case  of  a 
thief  robbing  bv  day  and  by  night,  allowing 
it  for  lawful  to  kill  him,  if  he  makes  an  inva- 
sion in  the  night ;  whereas  if  he  is  killed  in 
the  day,  the  same  law  avouches  the  man  that 
killed  him  guilty  of  murder. 

Of  which  difference,  these  two  reasons  are 
alleged : 

(1.)  Because  it  cannot  be  distinguished  in 
the  night,  whether  he  comes  barely  to  steal  or 
to  murder  also  ;  and  therefore  it  is  lawful  to 
kill  him,  not  considered  merely  as  a  thief,  but 
upon  just  suspicion  that  he  might  come  as  a 
murderer. 

(2.)  Because  goods  taken  away  in  the  night 
leave  the  person  robbed  destitute  of  all  means 
by  which  to  discover  the  robber,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  legal  means  by  which  to  recover 
what  he  had  lost. 

Am,  This  is  true,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
this  very  ground,  I  answer  this  ailment 
broueht  from  the  Mosaic  law,  by  affirming, 
that  howsoever  the  letter  runs,  yet  the  design 
of  that  law  was  not  to  make  every  killing  of 
a  thief  in  the  day-time  murder,  but  that 
usually  and  ordinarily  it  was  to  be  accounted 
so.  For  since  the  law  makes  it  lawful  to  kill 
a  thief  in  the  night,  because  at  that  time  all 
people  being  usually  disposed  to  their  rest,  it 
supposes  that  there  are  no  witnesses  present, 
by  whose  means  the  iniured  man  mignt  have 
riffht  against  him  at  law  :  but  unlawful  to 
kill  him  in  the  day,  because  then  it  supposes 
that  there  may  be  witnesses,  as  for  the  most 
part  there  are.  Yet  since  sometimes  it  so  falls 
out,  that  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  ;  it 
will  follow,  by  analogy  of  reason,  that  a  man 
under  such  circumstances  is  permitted  to  deal 
with  a  thief  as  in  the  night ;  since  the  veij 
cause  for  which  be  was  permitted  to  do  it 
then,  does  equally  take  plaoo  now. 


I     (2.)  In  the  second  place,  some  aivue  against 
I  the  lawfulness  of  killing  a  robber  for  the  pre-  ; 
servation  of  our  goods,  from  the  tenor  of  the  , 
gospel,  and  the  design  of  Christian  religion  ;  I 
which  bids  the  professors  of  it  despise  and  | 
trample  upon  these  temporal  things,  and  | 
therefore  certainly  permits  them  not  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  them  with  the  blood  of  any 
one  who  should  presume  to  take  them.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  gospel  commands  ns 
only  to  despise  these  things  comparatively,  in  | 
reference  to  spiritual  and  eternal  felicities,  i 
Otherwise  if  the  words  be  understood  ahso-  ^ 
lutely,  it  could  not  be  lawful  for  us  so  much  j 
as  to  defend  our  lives  ;  since  some  texts  in  the  ! 
letter  of  them  command  us  no  less  to  despise 
these,  than  those  other  enjoyments. 

I  conclude  therefore  for  the  affirmative,  that 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  defend  his  estate  and 
goods  affainst  an  unjust  force,  even  with  the 
death  of  him  who  offers  that  force,  if  they 
cannot  be  retained  and  possessed  otherwise. 

The  reason  is,  because  they  are  the  means 
and  support  of  life,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  same  account  with  life  itself. 
If  one  should  say,  that  it  were  lawful  for  a  • 
man  to  knock  liim  on  the  head,  that  should  ' 
offer  to  batter  down  his  house  to  the  ground 
before  his  face ;  but  that  he  was  by  no  means 
to  touch  him,  in  case  he  only  took  away  the 
chief  pillar,  upon  which  the  house  leaned ; 
notwithstanding  that  upon  the  removal  of 
that  pillar  it  must  fall  as  unavoidably  as  if  it 
were  pulled  down  :  surely  such  a  distinction 
were  grossly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

The  case  is  the  same  here.  Neither  does 
that  reply  take  off  the  argument,  that  a  man 
may  live  though  his  estate  be  lost,  as  by 
labour,  charity,  or  the  getting  of  another. 
For  this  is  accidental,  and  it  may  fall  out 
otherwise.  And  every  man  is  to  look  upon 
what  he  possesses  as  his  only  subsistence ;  since 
he  is  not  certain,  upon  the  loss  of  it,  to  have 
any  other  :  nay,  he  is  certain  that  at  the  pre- 
sent he  has  none  ;  nor  is  like  to  have  any  for 
the  future,  unless  some  accident  or  opportunity 
of  a  livelihood  offers  itself,  which  he  is  not  to 
suppose  or  build  upon,  it  being  wholly  uncer- 
tain and  contingent ;  especially,  so  as  to  take  j 
him  off  from  his  dependence  upon  that  which  ; 
is  certain  and  present.  | 
Should  a  man  put  his  whole  estate  into  a  ! 

i'ewel ;  either  for  concealment  of  his  estate,  as 
»eing  otherwise  in  danger,  or  for  some  other  | 
advantage  or  convenience  ;  and  should  be  set 

Xn  for  it  by  a  thief  upon  the  road,  so  that,  ' 
liope  of  rescue  being  out  of  the  way,  there  ' 
remained  no  other  means  to  preserve  it  but  ' 
by  killinj;  the  robber  upon  the  place  ;  I  must 
confess,  I  can  see  no  solid  rea&on,  why  he 
might  not  do  justice  upon  him,  and  right  to 
himself,  by  sending  him  out  of  the  world, 
with  his  blood  upon  his  own  head.   If  any  | 
excellent  and  pious  persons  have  chose  to  do 
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otherwise,  the  thief  was  beholden  to  them  ; 
and  they  have  only  quitted  their  own  right, 
which  lays  no  injunction  at  all  upon  others 
to  quit  theirs. 

For  if  a  man  sets  upon  me  in  the  highway 
to  kill  me,  all  grant  tnat  I  may  in  my  own 
defence  kill  him  ;  but  if  he  would  only  take 
my  money,  that,  it  seems,  I  must  relinquish 
by  any  means  rather  than  take  his  life.  But 
let  the  reason  of  the  difference  be  assigned. 
If  I  ask,  what  makes  it  lawful  for  me  to  kill 
him  in  the  former  case?  it  will  be  answered 
surely,  to  preserve  my  life.  But  I  reply,  Is 
not  my  life  as  much  destroyed  if  lam  starved, 
as  if  I  am  stabbed  ?  And  when  my  money  is 
once  gone,  I  am  sure  I  may  be  starved,  and 
none  can  assure  me  that  I  shall  not.  For  am 
I  certain  that  I  shall  find  a  bag  of  money  or  a 
table  spread  in  the  road,  or  that  people  will 
1)0  so  charitable,  as  upon  free  cost  to  keep  me 
from  hunger  and  cold?  which  annoyances, 
unless  thev  will  do  so,  must  as  surely  despatch 
me,  as  either  a  rapier  thrust  into  nay  bowels, 
or  a  bullet  sent  to  my  heart. 

Neither  is  that  farther  exception  of  any 
moment,  that  there  is  no  proportion  in  point 
of  value  between  the  loss  of  money  and  the 
loss  of  a  life.  For  in  the  present  case,  my 
money,  compared  to  my  enemy's  life,  is  not 
to  be  considered  barely  as  such  a  sum  of 
mone}%  but  as  it  is  the  necessary  support  of 
my  life :  so  that  really,  and  in  effect,  the 
comparison  is  between  his  life  and  mine  ;  in 
which  I  conclude  m3'self  warranted,  by  the 
rights  and  laws  of  nature,  to  prefer  my  own 
before  his,  Najr,  if  it  were  but  a  sixpence 
that  he  would  rifle  me  of,  and  I  had  no  other 
visible  subsistence  in  the  world  but  that  poor 
sum,  T  might  lawfully  defend  that,  as  I  would 
myself,  that  is,  with  the  death  of  my  enemy  ; 
and  count  it  as  equal  a  stake  against  his  life, 
as  if  it  were  ten  thousand  millions. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  those  four  things 
which  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  thus  to  defend  ; 
namely,  life,  limbs,  chastity,  and  estate : 
;  where,  before  I  pass  any  farther,  I  shall  add 
\  this,  that  whatsoever  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to 
[  do  in  these  cases  for  himself,  the  same  also  is 
:  lawful  for  him  to  do  in  the  same  danger  and 
;  extremity  of  his  neighbour.   The  reason  is, 
;  because  the  measure  and  standard  of  his  love 
to  his  neighbour,  is  to  be  the  love  that  he  bears 
to  himself. 

I    Which  yet,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  understood 
'  under  equal  cases  and  circumstances ;  for 
,  tbough  we  are  commanded     to  love  our 
'neighbour  as  ourselves,"  yet  it  follows  not, 
but  when  the  danger  must  inevitably  fall 
j  upon  one  of  us,  we  may  preserve  ourselves 
before  our  neighbour ;  because,  in  the  same 
condition,  we  are  bound  to  desire  no  more  for 
ourselves,  but  that  our  neighbour  should  ^:ave 
us  in  the  next  place  to  himself ;  and  therefore, 
by  yirtue  of  this  precept,  he  can  desire  no 


more  of  us.   In  a  word,  we  are  to  **  love  our  : 
neighbour  as  ourselves,'*  putting  him  into  the  ' 
same  condition  and  circumstances  in  reference  . 
to  us,  as  we  are  in  reference  to  him :  and  j 
therefore,  as  I  myself  could  not  in  reason  I 
desire,  but  that  my  neighbour,  in  a  danger  ; 
equal  to  us  both,  should  first  defend  himself ; 
so  my  neighbour  cannot  deny,  but  that  I  j 
should  do  as  much  for  myself  under  this  ; 
condition,  as  I  allow  him  to  do  for  himself 
under  the  same.   But  this  by  way  of  digres- 
sion. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  defence  of  our  neigh-  i 
hour  in  his  extremity  engages  us  to  all  those 
extraordinary  courses  that  we  took  for  our 
own  preservation.  Upon  this  account  it  was, 
that  Abraham  armed  his  household,  and  slew 
kings  for  the  rescue  of  his  kinsman  Lot,  took 
captive  by  them,  (Gen.  xiv.  14, 15.)  And  there 
is  no  man,  whose  concerns  and  obligations 
terminate  within  himself ;  but  he  is  a  relative 
person,  and  must  own  a  debt  to  friendship, 
to  consanguinity,  and  society.  For  as  in  the 
natural  body  the  whole  is  maintained  by  that 
sympathy  and  mutual  feelin&f,  that  the  mem- 
bers have  of  the  condition  of  each  other  ;  bv 
which,  when  any  of  them  is  in  distress,  it  calls 
for  and  receives  help  and  relief  from  all  the 
rest :  so  it  is,  according  to  its  proportion,  in 
the  politiail  body,  which  is  onl  v  an  aggregate, 
artificial  man.  Every  particular  person  lies 
under  an  obligation  to  come  in  to  the  succour 
of  his  endangered  brother,  as  the  hand  would 
presently  lift  itself  up  in  the  defence  of  the 
leg  or  the  face,  to  repel  and  beat  off  whatsoever 
would  annoy  them.  And  the  contrary  would 
be  barbarous  and  absurd,  a  perverting  of  the 
designs  of  nature,  which,  by  thus  leaving  the 
interest  of  every  part  single  in  itself,  and 
divided  from  and  independent  upon  the  con- 
ceniment  of  its  fellows,  would  quickly  draw 
a  ruin  and  dissolution  upon  the  whole  fabric. 
That  man  who  could  stand  and  see  another 
stripped  or  hacked  in  pieces  by  a  thief  or  a 
rogue,  and  not  at  all  concern  himself  in  his 
rescue,  is  a  traitor  to  the  laws  of  humanitj^ 
and  religion  ;  he  commits  murder  with  his 
eyes,  and  sheds  blood  by  not  striking  a  blow ; 
and  shall  one  day  account  to  God  for  the  guilt 
of  that  action,  that  was  as  criminally  permitted 
by  him,  as  done  by  the  other. 

2dly,  I  come  now  to  the  second  thing,  which 
is,  to  shew  the  conditions  required  to  legalize 
such  a  defence  of  ourselves  and  fortunes.  And 
they  are  these : 

(1.)  That  the  violence  offered  be*  so  appa- 
rent, and  withal  so  great  and  pressing,  that 
there  can  be  no  other  means  of  escaping  it, 
but  by  killing  the  adversary  :  otherwise,  if  a 
man  makes  it  great  by  his  own  presumptions 
and  fears,  and  so  makes  it  necessary  to  him- 
self to  repel  that  injury  with  a  mortal  wound 
from  his  rapier,  whicn  he  might  have  done 
with  a  blow  of  a  switch  or  a  thrust  of  his 
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arm,  he  is  a  murderer  ;  nor  will  it  excuse  him 
to  plead  a  danger  which  was  only  created  by 
his  own  apprehensions.  Thus  in  the  late 
rebellion,  when  some  persons,  by  the  guilt  of 
great  villainies,  had  exasperated  majesty,  and 
so  having  deserved,  were  pleased  also  to  fear 
the  just  consequences  of  their  actions  ;  they 
were  so  bold  as  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and 
then  so  impudent  as  to  say  that  they  did  it 
in  their  own  defence.  But  that  sayinff  of 
Vibius  Crispus,  commended  by  QuintilHan, 
may  be  here  fitly  applied,  Quis  tibi  sic 
timere  permisiti"  Fear  greatens  and  redoubles 
every  evil,  it  stretches  the  shadow,  and  enlarges 
the  suspicion :  but  blood  must  not  be  shed 
upon  surmise. 

That  which  must  warrant  a  man  in  this 
before  God  and  his  conscience,  must  be  a 
danger  as  manifest  as  the  light ;  a  life  even 
perishing,  and  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  :  not 
a  hazard  that  may  be  disputed,  but  an  ex- 
tremity that  calls  and  cries,  and  admits  of  no 
answer  but  an  immediate  deliverance.  And 
if  in  this  case  a  life  be  taken  away,  he  only  is 
a  murderer  that  deserved,  not  he  that  in- 
flicted the  blow. 

(2.)  It  is  required,  that  all  possibility  of 
recourse  to  the  magistrate  for  a  legal  protec- 
tion be  taken  away.  In  which  case  the  law 
leaves  every  man  to  his  own  natural  defence. 
For  men  are  not  made  for  laws,  but  laws  for 
the  good  and  preservation  of  men  :  and  there- 
fore, though  they  enjoin  the  injured  person 
to  fly  to  them  for  succour,  yet,  when  he  is 
surrounded  with  such  circumstances  as  render 
such  access  to  them  impossible ;  and  in  the 
meantime  that  life,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  those  laws  were  designed,  is  under  an 
unavoidable  danger,  without  flying  to  other 
remedies;  should  those  laws  tie  a  man's  hand 
in  such  a  case,  they  were  only  snares  and  traps, 
and  means  to  deliver  a  man  naked  and  unde- 
fended to  be  devoured  by  his  enemy. 

But,  as  I  observed  beiore,  war  is  a  remedy 
upon  the  failure  of  law.  And  when  the 
supreme  and  fatal  law  of  necessity  comes  to 
be  in  force,  all  inferior  obligations  disband 
and  vanish  :  and  the  law  that  tells  a  man 
that  no  particular  person's  injury  can  take 
from  him  his  right  to  live,  ought  to  take  place, 
and  both  to  direct  him  what  he  is  to  do  in 
this  afiair,  and  to  absolve  him  when  he  has 
done. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  required  that 
a  man  in  the  act  of  defending  himself  designs 
merely  his  own  defence,  without  any  hatred 
or  bitter  purpose  of  revenge  towards  the  per- 
son who  thus  invades  him.  A  lawful  action 
ma^  be  depraved  and  changed  by  the  inter- 
venience  of  an  ill  intention.  Jehu  executed 
the  command  of  God  in  extirpating  the  house 
of  Ahab,  and  consequently  that  action  of  his 
was  lawful ;  but  yet  we  find  that  the  same 
action  was  reckoned  to  him  for  sin,  because  a 


particular  malice  and  design  against  AhaVs 
nouse  mingled  with  it,  and  so  altered  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  performance. 

To  discern  whether  a  man  in  these  defen- 
sive conflicts  be  acted  by  a  purpose  of  self- 
defence,  pure  and  unmixed  from  any  spice  of 
revenge,  I  confess  is  very  difiicult,  in  case  the 
assault  shall  be  continued  till  it  determines  in 
the  death  of  one  party.  But  if  the  defendant 
chance  to  prevail  over  the  assailant  to  that 
degree,  as  to  be  able  to  secure  himself  from 
him  without  taking  of  his  life  ;  and  yet  shall 
not  be  brought  to  give  over,  or  acquiesce,  till 
he  has  despatched  him  :  though  his  ftrst 
stroke  in  this  engagement  was  but  defence, 
and  so  lawful ;  yet  the  sharpness  of  revenge 
growing  upon  his  spirit  in  the  midst  of  the 
action,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  last  stroke 
was  murder,  and  so  will  pass  in  the  accounts 
of  Heaven. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing, 
namely,  to  shew  the  conditions  required  to 
render  the  killing  of  another  in  our  own  de- 
fence lawful. 

8dly,  The  third,  which  I  shall  despatch  in 
a  word  or  two,  is  to  inquire  who  are  the  per- 
sons against  whom  we  may  lawfully  thus 
defend  ourselves.  And  for  this,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  doubt  can  be  raised,  but  con- 
cerning these  two,  a  magistrate  and  a  parent 
As  for  the  magistrate,  the  grounds  that  I  have 
already  laid  of  non-resistance,  by  virtue  of 
every  subject's  quitting  his  natural  right  of 
defending  himself  against  the  magistrate,  and 
resigning  up  all  power  of  resistance  into  his 
governor's  hands,  sufficiently  proves,  that  this 
doctrine  gives  no  countenance  to  the  subject 
in  repelling  any  invasion  made  upon  him  hy 
his  prince. 

But  as  for  a  parent ;  the  son  has  made  no 
such  resignation  of  his  right  up  to  him.  And 
therefore  there  are  not  wanting  some  casuists 
among  the  Jesuits,  who  have  ventured  to  own 
the  lawfulness  of  a  man's  defending  himself 
against  parents  as  well  as  kings,  and  all 
superiors  whatsoever ;  even  with  the  death  of 
those  who  shall  invade  him.  But  yet  I  nfiirm, 
that  for  a  son  in  any  case  whatsoever  to  take 
away  his  father's  life,  from  whence,  under 
God,  he  received  his  own,  seems  to  imply 
such  a  turpitude  in  the  thing  itself,  and  to 
offer  such  a  grievance  to  nature,  that  he 
is  to  choose  to  die  rather  than,  upon  any 
inducement  of  extremity,  to  stain  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  father.  This  I  will  grant, 
that  in  case  a  father  shall  unjustly  assault  the 
life  of  his  son,  his  son  may  proceed  to  defend 
himself  so  far  as  to  disarm  him,  shut  him  up, 
and  bind  him  ;  but  to  kill  him  is  unnatural 
and  intolerable.  And  if  a  son  cannot  other- 
wise secure  his  life  from  his  father*s  violence, 
it  is  more  eligible  to  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  to  make  such  a  monstrous  and  inhuman 
trespass  upon  so  sacred  a  name  and  relation. 
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And  thus  I  have  ciideavoiired  both  to  clear 
and  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  self-defence  in 
its  duo  latitude.  In  all  which  discourse  I  am 
not  sensible  that  I  have  uttered  any  thing  but 
the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  rightly  explained 
sense  of  religion. 

As  for  those  who  assert  the  contrary,  and 
by  taking  from  mankind  all  right  of  self-pre- 
servation, would  have  them  still  live  in  the 
world  as  naked  as  thcv  came  into  it ;  I  shall 
not  wish  them  any  hurt,  but  if  I  would,  I 
could  scarce  wish  them  a  greater,  than  that 
the^  might  feel  the  full  effect  and  influence  of 
their  own  opinion. 

IV.  The  tourth  and  last  case  to  be  resolved 
is ;  Since  to  prosecute  another  in  courts  of 
judicature  is  m  its  kind  a  certain  breach  of 
the  mutual  bond  of  peace,  whether  it  be 
allowable  for  Christians  thus  to  prosecute  and 
to  go  to  law  one  with  another. 

It  may  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  seem  a  strange 
and  an  msolcnt  design,  to  bring  a  thing 
vouched  by  custom,  owned  by  practice,  and 
^tablished  by  authority,  under  dispute  :  yet 
since  it  is  no  less  our  duty  to  be  able  to  give 
a  reason  of  what  we  do,  than  of  what  we 
believe ;  and  since  there  are  not  wanting 
scriptures,  to  whose  rules  we  profess  to  submit 
our  practice,  yet  in  appearance  contrary  to 
this ;  and  since  there  are  also  some  in  the 
world,  who  think  they  have  sufficient  ground 
from  those  scriptures  to  entertain  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  I  conceive  I  may,  without  blame, 
enter  into  a  disquisition  of  a  thing  already 
controverted  ;  that  so,  by  an  impartial  survey 
of  the  reasons  of  both  sides,  we  may  settle  our 
future  practice  upon  such  sure  grounds,  that  if 
it  appears  we  have  been  in  the  wrong,  we 
may  be  convinced,  and  brought  off  from,  but 
if  in  the  right,  we  may  be  confirmed  iu  the 
thing  hitherto  allowed  by  us. 

As  for  those  who  have  been  so  bold  as  to 
arraign  the  courts  of  law  themselves,  they  are 
the  anabaptists ;  who  succeed  into  all  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  the  old  anabaptists, 
]  those  sons  of  confusion,  that  once  so  infested 
Germany ;  concerning  the  nature  of  whose 
opinions  I  cannot  but  judge  this,  that  those 
who  own  a  design  to  remove  and  cast  down 
mil  human  laws  and  judgments,  ought  ta  be 
persons  either  absolutely,  and  even  to  a  neces- 
;  sity  innocent,  or  very  highly  malefactors ;  the 
former  of  which  might  oppose  them  as  need- 
,  less ;  the  latter  as  dreadful  and  destructive. 
I  As  for  their  innocence ;  the  stories  of  their 
barbarous  rebellions,  murders,  and  the  deso- 
lations made  by  them,  have  settled  men's 
judgments  concerning  that.  And  therefore, 
if  their  opinions  ejow  from  their  guilt,  in 
conjunction  with  their  ignorance ;  as  it  can- 
not appear  from  what  root  else  they  should 
grow  ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  remove  the  latter, 
leaving  the  laws  themselves  to  deal  with  the 
former. 
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In  the  management  of  this  question,  I 
shall,  1.  Examine  the  arguments  brought 
against  the  allowableness  of  Christians  going 
to  law.  2.  Consider  what  may  be  argued 
and  alleged  for  it.  8.  Propose  the  condi- 
tions required  to  warrant  men  in  such  a 
practice.  | 

1.  First  of  all  then,  their  arc^ments  seem 
principally  to  bear  upon  two  pmces  of  scrip- 
ture :  I 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  formerljr  hinted  by 
me,  and  reserved  to  be  discussed  m  its  proper  '. 
place  here,  which  is  in  Matthew,  v.  40,  where  ' 
Uhrist  determines  that  general  precept  of  not 
resisting  evil,  to  an  utter  abolition  of  all  law-  ' 
suits  ;  commanding  every  disciple  of  his,  that 
in  case  any  man    will  sue  him  at  law,  and 
take  away  his  coat,  he  should  let  him  have 
his  cloak  also."   And  certainly  there  is  scarce 
any  thing  more  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
man's  subsistence,  than  his  raiment.  But 
now  if  a  man  shall  be  obliged  even  to  relin- 
quish this,  and  resign  it  up  to  the  hand  of  | 
violence,  rather  than  to  recover  it  b^  a  legal  j 
trial,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  the  rigour  of 
this  command  cuts  off  all  pretences  of  going 
to  law  whatsoever. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  this  sort  of  men  still 
to  argue  from  the  letter  of  scripture,  in  ab- 
straction from  the  sense ;  and  without  any 
pondering  either  of  the  occasion,  circum- 
stances, or  coherence  of  the  text,  immediately 
to  fly  and  fasten  upon  the  bare  outside  of  the 
expression. 

Two  things,  therefore,  may  be  answered  to 
this  text : 

1.  That  it  is  not  certain,  that  what  we 
render  by  suing  at  law"  signifies  any  such 
thing  ;  tne  Greek  is  r$  diMm-t  aot  Kpt^vm ;  but 
xpluo/zeti  signifies  to  strive,  war,  and  contend 
with  another  by  force ;  so  that  it  is  all  one  with 
fA»x^a6ut,  Km  tTi'^MSai  vol.  But  to  sue  another 
at  law  is  xpmt¥ ;  and  that  with  an  accusative 
case,  T?  6iKorriiri  xpivuv ;  and  to  be  sued  in  the 
passive,  xpiyofAut:  according  to  which,  ra  diMn-i 
(rot  KPt&fiyaLiy  taking  vot  for  vvi  ffoD,  must  signify, 

to  him  that  is  willing  to  be  sued  by  thee  at 
law  the  meaning  being  this  ;  He  that  has 
took  thy  coat  from  thee,  and  is  willing  to  be 
brought  by  thee  into  a  trial  for  it,  to  him 
give  thy  cloak  also.  Which  sense,  besides 
that  it  is  highly  incongruous,  roy  jctrovm.  vov 
7i»fieiv  should  have  gone  before  m  Kptl^vm^ 
and  so  the  words  have  run  thus  :  To  him  that 
is  desirous  **  to  take  thy  coat,"  and  ^  then  to 
go  to  law  with  thee  for  it and  not  prepos- 
terously, "  To  him  that  is  desirous  to  go  to 
law  with  thee,  and  to  take  thy  coat,  to  him 
give  thy  cloak  also;"  which  is  to  make  the 
|;oing  to  law  antecedent  to  the  wrong  or  in- 
junr  about  which  men  go  to  law. 

It  is  more  probable  therefore,  that  the  sense 
of  the  text  is  this ;  "  If  any  one  would  un- 
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jnstly  contend  with  thee,  and  forcibly  take 
away  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy  coat  also." 
According  to  which  sense,  the  words  speak 
nothing  at  all  of  the  suits  or  trials  at  Jaw. 
And  this  interpretation,  grounded  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  word,  and  so  fully  agreeing 
both  with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what 
follows  after,  if  any  one  will  positively  insist 
upon  it,  I  do  verily  belie ve^  cannot  by  any 
solid  reason  be  disproved. 

2.  But  because  I  think  such  respect  is  to  be 
had  to  the  translation,  that  it  is  not,  but  upon 
very  urgent  necessity,  to  be  receded  from ; 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  I  add. 

That  these  words  are  to  be  interpreted  with 
analogy  to  the  design  carried  on  by  Christ 
throughout  this  whole  chapter,  which  is,  to 
shew  the  perverse  and  sinful  practice  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  they  were  abetted  by  the 
Pharisees  ;  and  withal  to  declare,  of  how  much 
contrary  a  temper  his  disciples  and  followers 
ought  to  be. 

Wow  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was,  upon  the 
receiving  any  injury,  to  pursue  that  law  of 
retaliation  so  fiercely  and  bitterly,  that  some- 
times (as  I  have  observed  before)  one  private 
man  would  execute  it  upon  another ;  and 
when  they  could  not  safely  or  conveniently 
do  it  themselves,  but  were  forced  to  implore 
the  help  of  the  majp;istrate,  and  to  drag  the 
injurious  person  before  him  ;  yet  they  did  it 
with  so  much  acrimony  and  gall,  and  such 
designs  of  personal  revenge,  that  it  sufficiently 
appeared  to  any  impartial  or  judicious  eye, 
that  in  all  their  prosecutions  of  offenders  they 
did  not  so  much  consult  either  the  satisfaction 
of  justice,  or  their  own  necessary  reparation, 
as  indeed  seldom  needing  any  at  all,  as  they 
did  the  fruitless  gratification  of  a  remorseless, 
vindictive  humour. 

Hereupon  Christ  reads  a  contrary  lecture  of 
patience,  meekness,  and  quietness  to  his 
disciples,  telling  them,  that  in  case  they  should 
have  any  thing  injuriously  purloined  from 
them,  they  should  rather  sit  uown  under  the 
loss  of  that,  and  a  much  greater  thing  too, 
than  with  so  much  virulence  aud  exasperation 
of  mind,  as  was  common  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  un reprehended,  not  to  say  countenanced 
by  the  pharisees,  pursue  the  recovery  of  their 
former  right.  These  words  therefore  do  not 
absolutely  prohibit  them,  being  injured,  to 
endeavour  a  just  reparation  ;  but  conditionally 
rather  to  quit  the  benefit  of  justice,  than  to 
follow  it  ill  a  sinful  manner. 

They  are  a  sublime  precept  of  patience, 
upon  a  wrong  offered  to  our  goods,  parallel  to 
those  words,  **  If  any  one  smite  thee  on  the 
right  cheek,  turn  the  other  also  which  en- 
joins the  same  measure  of  patience  upon  a 
wrong  offered  to  our  persons.  And  con- 
sequently, as  heretofore,  in  the  exposition  of 
those,  I  shewed  from  Christ's  own  practice, 
the  best  comment  upon  his  precepts,  tfiat  they 


were  not  to  be  understood  acoordiDg  to  tbt  j 
rigid  import  of  the  letter,  as  if  every  man  wcfs  i 
bound  to  covet  iniuries  and  to  conrt  affronts; 
so  I  affirm  also,  that  this  command  is  not  to  i 
be  exacted  according  to  the  bare  surface  of  the  j 
words,  but  to  be  enlarged  to  the  allowanes  • 
aud  latitude  of  a  figure,  as  beine  indeed  just  | 
such  another  hyperbole.  Which  is  a  trop^ ; 
that  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  a  thing  mon  J 
emphatically,  words  it  in  expressions  great*  | 
than  really  it  is.  And  thus  much  in  answer  to ! 
what  they  argue  from  this  place  of  seriptun.  { 

(2.)  The  next .  ffreat  place,  which  somt  i 
think  to  speak  as  fiuly  to  their  purpose  as  thi% 
is  that  in  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  **Now  there  is' utterly 
a  fault  amongst  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one 
with  another.  Why  do  you  not  rather  take 
wrong  ?  why  do  you  not  rather  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  defrauded?*'  Which  words  cer- 
tainly amount  to  a  pr^;nant  and  full  prohibi- 
tion of  all  going  to  law,  since  they  declare  it 
to  be  our  duty  rather  to  suffer,  nay,  even  ts 
embrace  any  wrong,  than  by  such  means  to 
recover  our  right. 

But  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  what  we  render  a  fault,  is  in  the 
Greek  not  dfcMprnfua,  but  only  Sm|^«,  whieb 
signifies  properly  a  "  weakness"  or  **  defect  ^ 
and  such  do  not  always,  or  of  necessity,  cany 
sin  along  with  them.  According  to  which  sense^ 
the  apostle  does  not  condemn  their  going  to 
law,  as  a  thing  in  itself  sinful  or  unjust ;  but 
as  low,  and  weak,  and  not  answerable  to  that 
ereatness  and  generosity  of  spirit,  which 
became  persons  owning  so  excellent  a  profes- 
sion. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  admitting  that 
the  apostle's  design  here  is  to  discountenance 
this  practice,  not  only  as  weak  and  il  laudable, 
but  also  as  sinful  and  disallowable ;  yet  I 
affirm,  that  he  accounted  it  not'sinful  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  action,  but  only  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  circumstance ;  that  they  went  to 
law  upon  every  slisht  occasion,  before  unbe- 
lievers, in  verse  1.  And  though  to  go  to  law  be 
very  allowable,  yet  for  Christians  to  prosecute 
one  another  before  the  tribunals  of  infidels,  for 
those  injuries  which  they  might  fairly  com- 
promise by  the  arbitration  and  decision  of! 
pewons  of  their  own  body,  was  a  thing  that  i 
reflected  a  high  disgrace,  and  left  a  great  j 
scandal  upon  Christian  religion  ;  and  oou*  ; 
sequeiitly  as  great  a  guilt  upon  those  who 
brought  the  scandal. 

In  short,  the  apostle  here  either  reprehends 
them  only  for  going  to  law  before  unbelievers, 
or  barely  for  goine  to  law,  as  being  a  thing 
utteriy  unjust  in  itself.  If  he  designs  only 
the  former,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  chain 
of  the  context  from  the  first  verse  to  the  ninth 
that  he  does;  then  it  concludes  nothing 
against  the  latter,  but  that  before  a  believing 
judge,  and  a  Christian  court,  with  a  due 
observance  of  other  circumstances.  Christians 
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may  right  themselves  at  law.  But  if  it  be 
said,  that  the  apostle  directs  the  edge  of  this 
reproof  against  the  very  action  itself ;  then  let 
it  be  made  out,  how  the  apostle  can  accord 
himself  with  himself,  who  suffers  Christians 
to  go  to  law  before  the  saints,  in  ver.  1,  Dare 
any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another, 
1  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before 
the  saints  ?"  Which  shews,  that  what  he  pro- 
hibits under  one,  in  the  very  same  breath  he 
permits  under  the  other.  Nay,  he  proceeds  to 
give  reasons  why  they  should  manage  the 
judgment  of  the^e  things  themselves,  in  ver. 
2,  3,  "  If  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you, 
are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  mat- 
ters? And,  know  ye  not  that  ye  shall  judge 
angels?  how  much  more  things  pertaining  to 
this  life?'*  And  again,  in  ver.  5  ;  "I  speak 
to  your  shame.  Is  it  so,  that  there  is  not  a 
wise  man  amongst  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall 
bo  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?"  And 
now,  is  it  not  as  clear  from  all  these  places, 
as  if  they  were  writ  with  a  sunbeam,  that  the 
apostle's  intention  is  not  levelled  against  their 
going  to  law,  but  against  the  portions  before 
whom  they  did  it  ?  That  thev  chose  to  discover 
and  rip  up  the  sores  of  the  church,  before  such 
infidels  as  would  deride  them,  rather  than 
before  Christians,  who  would  endeavour  to 
conceal  and  cure  them. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  replied  here,  is, 
that  in  those  primitive  times  of  Christianity, 
the  Christians  had  no  tribunals  or  power  of 
Judging,  as  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
heathen  potentates  :  and  therefore  what  they 
did  in  order  to  the  deciding  of  controversies 
and  suits  between  man  and  man,  they  did  not 
do  as  judges  armed  with  the  civil  power,  but 
as  arbitrators  chose  and  consented  to  amongst 
themselves,  for  the  ending  and  composing  of 
differences.  And  therefore,  though  it  might 
be  lawful  to  bring  one's  cause  before  such 
judges,  yet  it  cannot  now  be  lawful  to  sue  a 
brother  in  any  of  our  courts,  properly  so  called, 
as  holding  a  power  of  jurisdiction  from  the 
magistrate. 

But  to  this  I  answer ;  that  this  is  so  far 
from  overthrowing  or  weakening  the  thing 
which  it  is  brought  to  disprove,  that  it  is  a 
notable  argument  to  confirm  it:  for  if  the 
apostles  allowed  it  as  lawful  for  them  to  bring 
tneir  causes  before  Christians,  that  they  might 
exercise  a  judicial  act  in  deciding  them,  who 
yet  were  not  endued  with  any  legal,  judicial 
authority  from  the  magistrate;  certainly  it 
were  highly  strange  and  irrational,  to  prohibit 
men  to  seek  for  the  same  judicial  acts,  from 
Vkch  as  were  both  Chriatians,  and  also  em- 
powered with  such  a  judicial  authority  from 
the  civil  governor.  In  a  word,  it  would 
amount  to  this;  that  Christians  might  try 
their  causes  before  Christians,  not  having  any 
1^1  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose,  but  only 
the  consent  of  the  contending  parties.  But 
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when  the  same  persons  come  to  have  the 
stamp  of  public  authority,  enabling  them  so 
to  do  by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  why  then,  all 
trials  before  them  must  presently  cease  to  be 
lawful,  and  become  only  a  betraying  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  believers.  I  shall  say 
no  more  of  this  wild  and  inconsequent  deduc- 
tion, but  that  it  is  an  argument  fit  to  be  found 
only  in  the  mouth  of  those,  whose  custom  it 
is  to  dispute  against  reason,  and  to  fight 
against  government. 

3.  The  third  argument  against  the  allow- 
ableness  of  Christians  going  to  law,  is  that 
strict  command  that  lies  upon  them  to  forgive 
injuries,  and  consecjuently  not  to  prosecute  , 
them  in  courts  of  judicature,  forasmuch  as 
these  two  seem  utterly  inconsistent. 

But  to  this  also  1  reply,  that  in  most  injuries 
we  are  to  consider  and  distinguish  two  things : 
first.  The  right  that  is  lost.  Secondly,  The 
offence  done  to  whom  it  is  lost.  And  though 
it  may  be  my  duty  to  forgive  the  offence  done 
me  by  him  that  violently  takes  away  my 
right ;  yet  it  follows  not  that  I  must  therefore 
quit  my  right ;  but  may,  with  full  allowance 
of  equity  and  pietv,  endeavour  the  regaining 
of  that,  while  I  fully  remit  the  other. 

And  that  this  is  not  a  mere  verbal  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,  is  evident  from 
hence:  that  supposing  that  somebody  robs 
me  of  my  goods,  and  I  recover  them  all  to  the 
value  of  the  utmost  farthine ;  yet  still  after 
this  recovery  it  is  certain  that  the  man  has 
done  me  an  injury,  and  reason  and  religion 
will  oblige  him  to  ask  me  forgiveness ;  which 
it  could  not  do,  supposing  that  the  wrong  did 
not  continue,  even  after  I  was  repossessed  of 
what  I  had  lost. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  prosecution  of 
oue*s  right  at  law  does  yet  leave  a  fair  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  forgiveness ;  and  consequent- 
ly that  they  may  not  exclude  or  justle  out 
one  another. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  in  scripture 
that  seems  to  cast  any  probability  of  favour 
upon  this  opinion :  and  therefore  looking 
upon  the  proof  of  it  as  desperate  upon  this 
account,  I  proceed  to  the  second  thing  ;  which 
is  to  shew  what  may  be  argued  for  the  allow- 
ableness  of  Christians  prosecuting  their  rights 
in  courts  of  judicature. 

But  beforehand  I  shall  premise  this  :  That 
the  ground  upon  which  all  such  prosecutions 
proceed  is  twofold.  1.  Restitution ;  and,  2. 
Punishment.  That  is,  a  man  is  sued  either 
to  restore  what  he  has  took  from  another ;  or 
brought  into  court  for  some  offence  or  miscliief 
done  by  him,  for  which,  since  no  restitution 
can  be  made,  he  is  to  sustain  some  penalty 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  law.  In  which  two 
cases,  though  it  is  obvious  to  see  that  a  man 
may  prosecute  another  for  the  restitution  of 
something  took  from  him,  without  any 
thoughts  of  bitterness  or  revenge ;  yet  since 
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the  punishment  of  another  cannot  at  all 
redound  to  my  advantage  or  reparation,  it 
may  be  inquired,  what  can  warrant  a  man  in 
his  prosecution  of  another,  only  to  brin^  him 
to  this,  without  being  chargeable  with  the 
designs  of  revenge. 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  this  obligation  and 
subjection  to  the  community,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  engages  him  to  this.  For  every 
man  is  bound  to  endeavour  the  good  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public,  and  consequently  to 
prosecute  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  though  per- 
sonally they  have  not  injured  him,  forasmuch 
as  such  persons  have  made  a  breach  upon  so- 
ciety and  common  justice ;  which  requires  a 
reparation  :  yea,  and  that  so  strictly,  that  if 
a  man  is  robbed,  though,  being  master  of  his 
own  right,  he  might  choose  whether  upon  that 
score  he  would  prosecute  him  for  such  rob- 
bery ;  yet  since  by  the  same  there  is  an  in- 
jury done  to  the  public,  which  he  cannot 
pardon,  the  law  binds  him  to  prosecute  the 
robber :  and  makes  him  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted himself,  in  case  he  should  not.  1  con- 
clude therefore,  that  all  these  prosecutions  of 
a  man  in  the  courts  of  law  are  just  and 
allowable.  And  so  I  pass  to  the  arguments 
for  the  proof  of  the  assertion  ;  which  are 
these : 

1.  To  endeavour  the  execution  of  justice  in 
the  proper  acts  of  it  between  man  and  man, 
is  allowable  before  God,  and  not  repugnant 
to  religion  :  but  without  going  to  law,  there 
can  be  no  such  endeavour  for  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  consequently  it  is  to  be  admitted. 
That  the  former  is  not  repugnant  to  religion 
is  clear  ;  for  then  justice  and  religion  would 
be  contrary,  which- would  be  to  cast  a  high 
aspersion  upon  both. 

Justice  is  the  noblest  dictate  issuing  from 
the  principles  of  improved  nature,  and  nature, 
which  is  the  law  of  God  written  in  our  hearts, 
cannot  contradict  his  law  as  it  is  written  in 
his  word.  God  cannot  write  the  same  thing 
a  duty  in  one  law,  and  a  sin  in  the  other. 
Justice  came  down  from  heaven,  and  de- 
scended upon  mankind,  as  a  communication 
of  a  divine  perfection  flowing  from  him  whose 
great  attribute  is  to  bo  the  Just  One,  and  the 
rewarder  of  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

As  for  the  assumption  of  the  argument, 
that  the  exercise  of  this  great  blessing  of  the 
world,  justice,  cannot  take  place,  unless  it  be 
lawful  to  prosecute  offenders  before  courts 
and  judges ;  it  is  a  thing  that  requires  no 
laborious  proof.  For  can  we  expect  that 
thieves  ana  murderers  should  come  and  sur- 
render their  persons  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  freely,  and  of  their  own  accord,  as  scorn- 
ing all  arrests,  and  preventing  attachments  by 
sheriffs,  constables,  and  such  other  unneces- 
sary instruments  of  force  ?  Will  they  arraign 
themselves,  be  both  jury  and  evidence,  and 


stand  convict  by  the  generous  openness  of  j 
their  own  confession  7 

When  and  where  do  we  read  of  any  instance 
or  example  of  such  strange  transactions  I 
When  men  by  frequent  villainies  hare  kst 
even  common  honesty,  may  justice  expect 
satisfaction  from  their  ingenuity  ?  But  these 
are  unlikelihoods  not  to  be  insisted  unon; 
and  we  may  well  venture  the  issue  of  the 
whole  controversy  upon  this,  that  when  these 
things  come  to  pass,  then  the  nroseeution  of 
causes  at  law  will  cease  to  be  allowable. 

2.  The  second  argument  is  this ;  that  if 
Christian  religion  absolutely  prohibits  and 
disallows  all  pursuit  of  a  man's  right  at  law, 
then  the  strict  observance  of  this  reliipon  un- 
avoidably draws  after  it  the  utter  dissolution 
of  all  government  and  society ;  a  sad  conse- 
quence, but  naturally  issuing  from  such  an 
antecedent. 

For  does  not  society  consist  in  a  due  dis- 
tinction of  propriety  amongst  men,  and  in 
their  peaceable  and  secure  enjoying  that,  of 
which  they  are  proprietors  1  Do  not  all 
public  bodies  bear  upon  the  great  basis  of 
meum  and  tuum  between  particular  person^ 
and  upon  the  provision  it  makes  to  protect 
those  persons  in  their  respective  titles  to 
what  tney  possess  ? 

And  moreover,  is  not  the  foundation  of  aU 
just  possession  a  just  acquisition  ;  as  by  gilt, 
labour,  or  the  like,  by  which  the  world  shares  J 
the  common  benefits  of  nature,  dlridinE  to  | 
each  man  his  portion,  and  enclosing  it  to  him 
from  the  encroachment  and  pretences  of  all 
others?  These  things,  I  suppose,  must  be 
granted  to  be  the  very  fundamentals  and  first 
uniting  principles  of  society. 

But  now,  if  there  be  no  coercive  power  to 
call  men  to  account  for  their  actions ;  when 
the  world  shall  be  infested  with  the  violent  i 
and  the  uniust,  who  will  not  labour,  but  yet 
possess  ;  who  are  nobody's  heirs,  and  yet  will 
inherit ;  raising  a  new  claim  upon  foree^ 
rapine,  and  oppression  :  what  will  become  of 
order,  of  propriety,  and  right  1  all  those 
hinges  upon  which  the  affiiirs  of  mankind 
and  the  peace  of  nations  move  and  depend  ? 

He  that  has  the  strongest  arm,  the  sharpest 
sword,  the  boldest  front,  and  the  falsest  heart, 
must  possess  the  world.  Whatsoever  he 
grasps  must  be  his  own  ;  right  and  possession 
will  be  terms  convertible.  The  meek  and 
the  injured  part  of  mankind  shall  retain  a 
right  to  nothing,  but  to  patience  under  the 
insultations  of  the  mighty  and  the  unjust, 
and  shall  see  that  they  can  be  lawfully  no- 
thing else  but  miserable,  when  the  very  plea 
of  the  law  itself  is  rendered  unlawful. 

And,  what  is  the  greatest  misery  of  all, 
these  bonds  of  oppression  must  be  bound  upon 
men  by  the  ties  of  religion.  Thievet  rob  us 
of  our  goods,  and  then  this  robs  us  of  our 
remedies.    And  men  will  penaade  that 
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Je«ns  Christ  makes  it  our  duty  to  be  poor, 
wretched,  injured,  forlorn,  and  destitute,  as 
often  as  it  shall  please  the  lawless  avarice  and 
insolence  of  our  enemies  to  make  us  so. 

Had  the  primitive  Christians  owned  this  to 
have  been  the  genius  and  true  intent  of  what 
the^  professed,  it  would  quickly  have  hissed 
Christianity  out  of  the  world,  as  the  bane  of 
government,  and  the  destroyer  of  whatsoever 
was  settled,  regular,  and  excellent  amonsst 
men.  It  would  have  exposed  it  both  to  the 
scorn  and  hatred  of  all  governors.  And  the 
setting  up  the  profession  of  it  in  any  kingdom 
would  have  been  like  the  bringing  of  a  public 
plague  iuto  the  bowels  of  a  nation  :  or  the 
eourting  of  a  foreign  invasion,  to  trample 
down  all  before  them  with  ruin  and  confusion. 
For  surely  the  removal  of  all  courts  of  judi- 
cature would  have  had  no  less  mischievous 
effects  upon  a  people,  than  either  of  those 
annoyances.  But  had  this  been  the  design  of 
Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  al)  nations 
would  have  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  kept 
it  off  like  a  pest ;  and  courts  of  judicature 
would  sooner  have  suppressed  this  religion, 
than  this  religion  could  have  beat  down 
those  courts. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  far  from  the 
purpose  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  forbid  injured 
persons  to  take  their  course  at  law;  under 
the  gospel,  courts  are  to  be  as  much  open  as 
churches.  And  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
afflicted,  the  fotherless,  and  the  widow,  is 
but  part  of  that  great  office  which  God  has 
honoured,  by  sometimesassuming  it  to  himself. 
Christianity  came  to  invest  the  world  with 
new  helps  and  privileges,  and  not  to  abridge 
men  of  their  old.  This  religion  has  provided 
no  asylum  for  thieves  or  murderers ;  it  neither 
secures  nor  sanctifies  wrong  or  oppression. 
And  therefore  that  opinion,  which  lays  this 
as  a  block  in  their  way  who  would  proceed  to 
a  legal  recovery  of  their  rights,  is  to  be  rejec- 
ted, as  absurd  and  insufferable. 

Yet  since  men  are  too  prone  to  stretch  their 
j:ist  allowances  beyond  tneir  bounds,  to  abuse 
privileges,  and  to  spoil  a  due  action  by  undue 
dreumstances  of  prosecution  ;  I  shall  therefore, 
in  the  third  and  last  place,  briefly  propose 
thoee  conditions  that  are  required  to  warrant 
men  in  their  law-proceedings  and  contentions. 
Aad  they  are  three  : 

1.  First,  that  a  man  takes  not  this  course 
against  Miy  one,  but  upon  a  very  great  and 
pryent  cause.  Every  little  wrong  and  trespass 
is  not  m  sufficient  warrant  for  me  to  disturb  my 
neighbour's  peace,  and  to  make  him  miserable. 
It  must  be  a  loud  and  a  chunorous  injury, 
that  has  broke  in  upon  a  man's  reputation  or 
estate,  ao  that  one  cannot  be  entire  nor  the 
other  safe  without  m  reparation,  which  must 
give  him  m  lawful  call  to  nse  so  sharp  a 
remedy. 

But  thoee  oncharitabk,  nawortliy  motiyci^ 


that  usually  act  men  in  these  prosecutions, 
sufficiently  declare  how  much  they  deviate 
from  the  rules  of  religion :  for  what  more 
usual  than  such  kind  of  speeches ;  "  I  will 
spend  five  hundred,  a  thousand  pounds,  but  I 
will  have  my  will."  So  that,  it  seems,  it  is 
not  so  much  to  have  right,  as  to  have  their 
will,  for  which  some  go  to  law.  But  let  me 
say  to  such,  that  God  will  spend  a  thousand, 
nay,  ten  thousnnd  curse^j  upon  them,  but  that 
he*  will  fully  punish  such  a  wicked  and  un- 
merciful disposition. 

2.  Supposing  that  the  wrong  is  great,  and 
calls  for  reparation,  yet,  in  the  next  place,  it 
is  required  that  a  man  be  willing,  upon  anj 
toleraole  and  just  terms,  to  agree  with  his 
adversary,  rather  than  to  proceed  to  a  suit : 
otherwise  he  does  not  sacrifice  to  justice  or  t# 
necessity,  but  to  a  litigious  humour  and  an 
ill-nature,  that  loves  contention  for  conten- 
tion's sake,  and  descends  to  it,  not  as  a  remedy, 
but  a  recreation  :  he  designs  not  to  advantage 
himself,  but  to  afflict  and  harass  his  adversary, 
and  therefore  is  willing  to  undergo  the  trouble 
and  misery  of  following  the  suit  himself,  only 
for  the  base  pleasure  of  seeing  another  mise- 
rable. 

For  surely  it  must  be  a  very  strange  height 
of  virulence^  that  shall  make  a  man  thus  pre- 
fer the  continuance  of  a  quarrel  before  an 
amicable  composure  of  it !  when  Providence 
is  pleased  to  order  the  state  of  things  so,  that 
litigiousness  is  not  only  a  great,  but  also  a 
very  troublesome,  laborious,  and  costly  sin. 
A  man  cannot  be  wicked  in  this  respect,  but 
with  the  expense  of  much  money,  the  labour 
of  long  attendances,  and  the  anxiety  of  much 
care.  And  when  a  man  has  wisely  made  a 
shift  to  recover  one  hundred  pound  with  the 
expense  of  three,  and  for  many  terms  run  up 
and  down,  backwards  and  forwards,  sedulously 
and  industriously  to  no  purpose  ;  he  will  find 
those  words  of  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ready  upon  every  slight  cause  to  prosecute 
one  another  at  law,  "Why  do  you  not  rather 
take  wrong?  why  do  you  not  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  defrauded  {"  to  have  been  not  so  much 
a  lesson  of  piety,  as  of  policy,  thrift,  and  good 
husbandry.  And  surely  if  we  compare  the 
charges,  vexation,  and  noise  of  a  suit,  with 
that  pitiful  desi^  which  for  the  most  part  is 
drove  at  b^  it :  if  thus  oontentiously  to  go  to 
law  be  a  sm,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  ;  why  then 
we  need  look  no  farther,  nor  enjoin  such  an 
one  any  other  penance,  but  that  he  should  go 
to  law  again. 

a  But  thirdl)r  and  lastly,  supposing  that 
both  the  wrong  is  in  itself  very  great,  and  nu 
satisfaction  or  conditions  of  agreement  are 
offered  by  him  that  did  it,  but  that  the  injured 
person  must  of  necessity  commence  a  suit 
against  him ;  yet  then  it  is  required,  that  he 
manage  it  by  the  rule  of  charity,  and  not  with 
any  purpose  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  ad- 
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versary.  But  certainly  it  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
and  seldom  found,  to  see  a  man  of  so  clear  a 
breust,  so  sincere  a  design,  as  to  have  waded 
through  such  prosecutions  without  any  inter- 
posal of  vindictive  thoughts.  The  action  in- 
deed (as  I  have  proved)  is  in  itself  lawful, but 
the  person  that  is  to  manage  it  is  weak  and 
sinful,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  his  corruption 
strikes  in,  and  bears  a  share  in  what  he  does; 
and  then  the  issue  of  the  whole  business  turns 
but  to  the  accounts  of  sin  :  and  when  the  suit 
is  ended  here  below,  there  is  an  action  of 
revenge  brought  against  him  in  the  court 
above.  And  theremre,  though  he  who  thus 
chooses  to  right  himself,  does  lawfully  ;  yet 
(except  in  cases  of  extremity)  certainly  that 
man  does  more  safely,  who  considers  that  he 
is  but  weak,  and  so  offers  not  himself  to  the 
temptation. 

And-  thus  I  have  finished  the  resolution  of 
the  last  case  propounded,  and  1  hope  have 
•  stated  the  controversy  with  that  truth  and 
j  equality,  that  I  have  not  at  all  derogated  from 
:  the  law  of  God,  while  I  asserted  the  laws  of 
I  men. 

I 

I 


SERMON  L. 

PART  IV. 

'*  If  it  bt  ponlble.  M  much  m  lietii  in  yon,  Ut«  pMMttblj  with 
all  men."     Roaians,  zil.  IB. 

Whew  I  first  entered  upon  these  words,  I 
laid  the  prosecution  of  them  in  the  discussion 
of  these  four  particulars  : 

I.  To  shew  what  was  included  in  this  great 
duty  of  living  peaceably. 

II.  What  were  the  measures  and  propor- 
tions by  which  it  was  to  be  determined. 

III.  What  were  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  effected. 

IV.  What  »vere  the  motives  and  arguments 
by  which  it  might  be  enforced. 

The  two  first  of  these  I  have  at  length 
despatched ;  and  the  two  last,  as  containing 
notliing  of  controversy,  but  being  of  plain  and 
practical  consideration,  I  shall  finish  in  this 
discourse,  and  conclude  this  subject. 

And  first,  for  the  means  conducible  to  our 
performance  of  this  excellent  duty,  I  shall, 
amongst  those  many  that  possibly  each  man*s 
particular  experience  may  better  suggest  to 
him,  select  and  reckon  these : 

1.  A  careful  suppression  of  all  distasteful, 
but  however  of  all  aggravating  apprehensions 
of  anv  ill  turn  or  unkind  behaviour  from  men. 
He  that  will  preserve  himself  in  a  regular 
course  of  acting,  must  not  only  attend  the  last 


issues  of  the  performance,  but  watch  the  be- 
ginnings, and  secure  the  fountains  of  action  ; 
and  he  will  find  it  but  a  vain  attempt  to 
oppose  it  in  its  birth,  when  he  should  have 
encountered  it  in  its  conception.  A  great  sin 
or  a  gn  at  virtue  is  a  long  time  in  forming  and 
preparing  within,  and  passing  through  many 
faculties  before  it  is  ripe  for  execution.  And 
when  that  chain  of  preparations  is  laid,  this 
perhaps  is  then  necessary  and  unavoidable. 

As  when  a  man  has  fixed  his  thoughts  upon 
an  afifront  offered  him,  resented  it  sharply, 
and  rolled  it  in  his  mind  a  long  time,  so  that 
the  rancour  of  those  thoughts  Ixgiii  to  reach 
and  infect  the  passions,  and  they  begin  to  rise  ! 
and  swell,  and  those  also  to  possess  the  will, 
so  that  this  espouses  it  into  full  resolves  and 
purposes  of  revenge :  it  is  then  too  late  to 
command  a  man,  under  these  dispositions  and 
proximities  of  action,  to  be  peaceable  ;  he  is  j 
posbcssed  and  full,  and  admits  of  no  advice.  > 
The  malicious  design  has  got  head  and  matn-  : 
rity;  and  therefore  will  certainly  pass  into  . 
act,  and  rage  in  a  man's  buliaviour,  to  the 
degree  of  railing,  or  downright  blows,  or  per- 
haps bloodshed  ;  or  some  other  instance  of  a 
great  mischief. 

But  had  a  man,  by  an  early  wariness  and 
observance  of  his  teeming  thoughts,  crushed 
those  infant  sharpnesses,  those  first  disgusts 
and  grudgings,  that  began  to  sour  and  tor- 
ment his  whole  mind,  he  would  have  found 
the  humour  curable  and  conquerable  ;  and 
for  all  these  seeds,  and  little  essays  of  distur- 
bance, yet,  as  to  the  main  event  of  practice^ 
he  must  have  passed  for  a  peaceable  man. 

Has  a  man  therefore  received  an  injury,  a 
disrespect,  or  something  at  least  that  he 
thinks  to  be  so ;  if  he  would  now  maintain  ' 
himself  in  a  due  composure  of  spirit,  and  stop  ^ 
the  sallyings  out  ot  a  hasty  and  indecent 
revenge,  and  all  this  with  success  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  effect;  let  him  first  arrest  his 
thoughts,  and  divert  them  to  some  other  ob- 
ject. Let  him  but  do  this  ea.<^y  violence  to 
himself,  as  to  think  of  something  else : 
amongst  those  thousand  things  in  the  wurld 
that  may  be  thought  on,  let  him  fix  upon  any 
one ;  as,  his  business,  his  studies,  or  the  news 
of  the  time :  but  amongst  other  things,  let 
the  thoughts  be  directed  rather  to  reconciling 
objects,  such  as  are  apt  to  leave  a  pleasure  and 
a  sweetness  upon  the  mind  ;  as  a  man's  law- 
fill  and  innocent  recreations,  the  delights  of 
a  journey,  of  a  cured  sickness  or  an  escaped 
danger,  or  the  like.  But  chiefly,  let  the 
thoughts  be  busied  upon  such  things  as  are 
peculiar  and  proper  antidotes  against  the 
grudge  conceived.  As,  le!  a  man  remember 
whether  he  never  received  a  courtesy  from 
that  person  who  he  thinks  has  provoked  him  ; 
and  let  him  consider,  whether  that  courtesy 
did  not  outweigh  the  present  injury ;  and 
was  not  done  with  greater  circumstances  of 
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icindness,  than  this  of  disrespect.  Now  by 
such  arts  and  methods  of  diverting  tlie 
thoughts,  the  quick  sense  of  the  injury  will 
by  degrees  be  eluded,  weakened,  and  baffled 
into  nothing :  and  the  grudge  will  strike  a 
man's  apprehensions,  but  as  a  gentle  breath 
of  air  does  his  face,  with  a  transient,  indis- 
cernible touch,  leaving  behind  it  neither  sign 
nor  impression. 

For  we  must  know  that  it  is  the  morose 
dwelling  of  the  thoughts  upon  an  injury,  a 
long  and  sullen  meditation  upon  a  wrong, 
that  incorporates  and  rivets  it  into  the  mind. 
And  upon  this  reason  it  is  ill  affronting  the 
melancholy  and  the  thinking  man,  whose 
natural  temper  and  complexion  lays  what  he 
has  observed  before  him,  by  more  frequent 
remembrances,  and  more  stable  and  perma- 
nent representations ;  so  that  the  mind  has 
opportunity  to  carry  its  examination  to  every 
particular  circumstance,  part,  degree,  and  oc- 
c^ision  of  the  affront,  brooding  upon  it  with 
such  a  close  and  continued  intention,  till  it 
binds  the  remembrance  and  resentment  of  it 
upon  the  soul  with  bands  of  iron  and  links  of 
brass,  never  to  be  dissolved,  or  fetched  asun« 
der,  by  time,  or  kindness,  or  any  after-at- 
tempts of  reconciliation. 

U  a  man  will  indulge  his  thoughts  upon  a 
disrespect  offered  him,  he  will  find  how  by 
degrees  they  will  raise  and  advance,  and  get 
the  mastery  of  him.  That  which  first  did 
but  lightly  move,  shall  presently  warm,  then 
heat,  afterwards  chafe,  and  at  length  fire  and 
inflame  him  :  and  now  the  evil  is  grown 
mighty  and  invincible ;  and  swelled  into  a 
strange  unlimitedness,  so  that  that  which  per- 
haps out  a  week  or  two  ago  was  no  more  than 
a  slieht  displeasure, and  to  be  smiled,  or  talked, 
or  slept  away,  is  now  like  to  go  off  like  a  clap 
of  thunder,  to  scatter  a  huge  ruin,  and  de- 
termine in  something  dismal  and  tragical. 

We  shall  find  that  this  way  of  thinking  had 
the  like  effect  upon  David,  but  upon  a  better 
subject,  in  Psalm  xxxix.  3,  "  My  heart  was 
hot  within  me,  while  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned  :  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue."  We 
see  here  the  gnidation  by  which  this  holy 
man's  thoughts  led  his  zeal  up  to  its  full 
height.  lu  like  manner,  when  an  injury  has 
pasied  upon  a  man,  he  begins  to  muse  upon 
It,  and  upon  this  **  his  heart  grows  hot  within 
him,  and  at  length  the  fire  burns,  and  then 
he  speaks  with  bis  tongue  ;"  perhaps  railing 
and  reviling  :  and  it  is  well,  if  in  the  issue  he 
does  not  also  strike  with  his  hand.  The  lion 
has  not  always  such  a  present  supply  of 
fierceness  as  to  fit  him  to  fly  upon  his  prey, 
till,  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  roaring,  and 
the  frequent  striking  of  himself  with  his 
train,  he  has  called  up  his  drowsy  spirits,  and 
summoned  his  rage  to  attend  his  appetite, 
and  80  fully  chafed  himself  into  his  natural 
fury ;  and  then  he  is  a  lion  indeed,  and  to 


meet  him  is  death,  and  to  behold  him  a  terror 
next  to  it. 

Thvi  is  exactly  the  case  of  the  angry  and 
contentious  man  ;  he  provokes  and  works  up 
himself  to  a  passion  by  a  restless  employment 
of  thought  upon  some  injury  done  him  ;  till 
from  a  man  he  grows  into  a  beast  of  prey,  and 
becomes  implacable  and  intolerable.  Surely 
therefore  it  concerns  the  virtuous  and  the 
wary,  and  such  as  know  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  to  conduct  every  action  of  piety 
by  the  rules  of  prudence,  to  endeavour  peace- 
ableness,  by  keeping  down  the  first  inconsi- 
derable annoyances  and  disturbances  of  it, 
which  like  the  mustard  seeds  in  their  first 
sowing  are  very  small  and  contemptible,  but 
being  grown  up,  shoot  out  into  branches  and 
arms,  spread  into  a  vast  compass,  and  settla 
into  a  firm  strength  and  consistency  of  body. 

Compare  a  disgust  in  its  beginnings  and 
after  its  continuance,  in  the  first  appearance 
and  the  last  effects  of  it ;  and  we  s  hall  find 
the  disproportions  monstrous  and  unmeasur- 
able.  No  man  is  able  to  give  laws  to  an  over- 
grown humour,  and  to  grapple  with  a  corrup- 
tion ripe  and  armed  with  all  its  advantages. 
Who  would  think,  when  he  sees  a  little 
spring-head,  and  beholds  the  narrowness  of 
its  circle,  its  quiet  bubblings  and  small  emis- 
sions, that  by  that  time  this  little  thing  had 
crope  three  or  four  miles  off,  it  should  be 
spacious  in  its  breadth,  formidable  in  its 
depth,  grow  insolent  in  a  tempest,  rise  and 
foam  and  wrestle  with  the  winds,  laugh  at 
every  thing  in  its  way,  and  bear  its  conquer- 
ing stream  over  dams  and  locks,  and  all  oppo- 
sition ?  Why  thus  also  it  is  with  the  mind 
of  man  :  after  he  is  ofiended,  if  he  will  not  be  ; 
brought  to  discharge  his  thoughts  of  the  i 
offence,  he  mav  think  and  think  so  long,  till 
he  has  thought  a  distasteful  apprehension  j 
into  an  action  of  murder.  I 

But  as  in  order  to  a  man's  keeping  of  the  ' 
peace,  both  with  himself  and  others,  it  highly  | 
lies  upon  him  to  give  no  entertainment  to  ; 
disgiistful  thoughts,  conceived  from  the  be-  i 
haviour  of  men  towards  him  ;  so  he  is  much  ! 
more  to  abandon  and  take  heed  of  all  aggra- 
vating thoughts.    If  he  will  not  pass  over  and 
forget  an  oflence,  at  least  he  is  not  to  heighten 
it ;  to  make  that  great,  which  is  but  small ; 
and  numerous,  that  is  but  single.    If  a  man 
were  to  chastise  a  child  for  a  fault,  and  pre- 
sently by  an  error  of  fancy  should  persuade 
himself,  that  certainly  that  child  was  some 
great  porter,  and  should  measure  out  stripes 
to  him  accordingly  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  injury  would  quickly  appear  in  a  sad 
effect. 

There  are  indeed  no  venial  sins  towards 
God,  but  there  are  between  men ;  and  there- 
fore he  who  shall  prosecute  a  venial  offence 
with  a  mortal  hatred,  and  swell  a  molehill  into 
a  mountain,  beholding  every  thing  under  new 
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created  heights  and  additions ;  he  betrays  a 
turbulent  disposition,  and  a  mind  to  which 
peace  and  the  spirit  of  peace  is  wholly  a 
Bti-angor. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  such  speeches  fall 
from  some  mouths :  He  did  such  a  thing 
purposely  to  spite  mo ;  had  he  not  known 
that  I  disgustea  it,  it  had  never  been  spoke  or 
done  by  him.  Whereas  perhaps  the  man,  in 
the  word  or  action  for  which  he  is  censured, 
thought  no  hurt,  much  less  designed  any : 
but  did  it  by  an  innocent  carelessness,  not 
sufficiently  alarmed  by  an  experience  of  the 
baseness,  the  falseness,  and  the  exceptiousness 
of  men,  to  set  a  greater  caution  or  guard  upon 
his  behaviour ;  or  perhaps,  take  it  at  the 
worst,  it  was  a  word  extorted  from  him  by 
the  exasperation  of  his  spirit,  and  before  he 
was  aware,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  passion, 
and  so  quickly  out  of  his  reac^  and  not  to 
be  recalled. 

But  shall  we  now  play  the  exactors  and 
the  tyrants,  squeezing  every  supposed  irregu- 
larity till  we  fetch  blood,  and  according  to 
that  unworthy  course  condemned  in  Isaiah, 
xxix.  21,  **make  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
word  V  Are  we  so  perfect  ourselves  as  to  need 
no  allowances,  no  remissions,  no  favourable 
interpretations  of  what  we  do  or  say  1  Or  are 
we  so  unjust,  as  when  we  need  these  things 
ourselves,  to  deny  them  to  others  ? 

Would  any  one  be  willing  to  be  took  upon 
an  advantage?  to  have  every  slip  and  weak- 
ness of  his  discourse  criticalljr  observed,  every 
inadvertency  in  his  behaviour  maliciously 
scanned,  and  at  length  heightened,  and  blown 
up  to  a  crime,  or  a  great  accusation  ?  Surely 
there  is  no  man  so  privileged  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity  or  natural  affections, 
but  that  he  is  sometimes  more  open  and  gay, 
free  and  unconcerned,  and  so  obnoxious  to 
the  unseasonable  rigours  of  a  watching,  ill- 
natured  adversary.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
tliere  is  no  man  but  sometimes  suffers  the 
vicissitude  of  trouble,  business,  thought,  and 
indisposition  of  mind,  that  may  cast  a  rough- 
ness upon  his  deportment,  and  for  a  while 
interrupt  the  complaisance  of  his  converse. 

And  shall  these  things  be  now  counted 
grounds  sufficient  to  build  a  dislike  upon,  that 
shall  vent  itself  in  the  disturbance  of  a  man's 
peace,  the  hatred  of  his  person,  the  under- 
mining of  his  interest,  and  the  extinguishing 
his  reputation.  It  is  as  certain  as  certainty 
itself,  that  oftentimes  they  do  so  :  and  there- 
fore I  have  nothing  to  say  more  as  to  tliis 
particular,  but  to  make  use  of  that  prayer  of 
Saint  Paul,  (2  Thes.  iii.  2,)  '<6od  deliver  us 
from  unreasonable  men  :  for  the  way  of  peace 
such  have  not  known." 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  means  to  help 
us  in  the  duty  of  living  peaceably  ;  namely,  a 
mature  and  careful  suppression  of  all  dis- 
tasteful, but  especially  of  jJl  aggravating 


apprehensions,  either  of  the  defective  or  Canity 
instances  of  men's  behaviour  towards  na. 

2.  A  second  sovereign  means  conduemg  to 
the  same  great  purpose,  is  the  forbearing  ot 
all  pragmatical  or  malicious  informatioiit 
against  those  with  whom  we  convene.  It 
was  a  worthy  sajing  of  Solomon,  well  beseem- 
ing that  reputation  of  wisdom  which  he  stands 
renowned  for  in  holy  writ,  that  **  he  thai 
repeateth  a  matter  separateth  vwy  frioids.'' 
The  carrying  of  a  tale,  and  reporting  what 
such  an  one  said  or  such  an  one  did,  is  the 
way  to  sow  such  grudges,  to  kindle  such  heart- 
burnings between  persons,  as  oftentimes  break 
forth  and  flame  to  the  consumption  of  £amilie^ 
courts,  and  perhaps  at  length  of  cities  and 
kingdoms.  The  mischief  such  ineendiaries 
do  is  incredible,  as  being  indeed  for  the  most 
part  inevitable.  And  a  vine  or  a  rose-tree 
may  as  well  flourish  when  there  is  a  secret 
worm  lurking  and  gnawing  at  the  root  of 
them  ;  as  the  peace  of  those  societies  thrive^ 
that  have  such  concealed  plagues  wrapt  ap 
in  their  heart  and  bowels. 

For  let  us  consider  the  case  a  little :  tbere 
is  perhaps  in  some  united  body,  oolleetioa, 
or  society  of  men,  some  pick-thank  catOT>illar 
or  other,  who,  either  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
some  great  one,  or  to  mischief  some  whom  he 
maligns,  or  peradventure  both,  comes  and 
cringes  and  whispers,  and  tells  his  story,  and 
possibly  with  some  dissembled  expresaioas  of 
respect  to  the  person  whom  he  is  about  to 
ruin  :  as,  that  he  is  heartily  sorry  that  sach 
an  one,  whom  he  had  always  an  esteem  for, 
should  so  misbehave  and  forget  himself;  as  to 
be  guilty  of  such  things  as  he  found  and  heard 
him  to  be ;  and  indeed  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  believe  any  such  matter  of  him,  oat 
of  the  great  honour  he  bore  him.  Neverthe- 
less thus  and  thus  it  is,  and  he  is  troubled  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  be  the  messenger  of  any 
thine  to  his  disadvantage. 

Well,  the  good  man  has  told  his  story,  and 
the  secret  bolt  is  shot :  let  us  now  see  into 
how  many  cursed  consequences  this  viperoos 
piece  of  villainy  is  like  to  spread  itself;  and 
that,  whether  we  consider  the  accusation  as 
true  or  as  false ;  as  relating  to  the  person 
accused,  or  to  him  before  whom  he  is  accused. 
And  first,  we  will  take  the  allegation  tliatsuch 
informers  usually  make  in  their  own  behali^ 
that  truly  they  said  nothing  but  what  was 
truth,  and  they  conceive  truth  may  be  law- 
fully spoken.  Yeiy  good !  Be  it  therefore 
a  truth.  But  yet  give  me  leave  to  ask  such 
persons  a  few  questions :  as,  whether  a  truth 
may .  not  be  reported  with  as  malicious  a 
design  as  the  greatest  fslsity  that  ever  was 
hatched  in  hell ;  and  whether  to  tell  a  truth 
with  the  purposes  of  malice,  be  not  a  sin  of 
as  bkck  a  hue  in  the  accounts  of  Heavoi,  as 
to  contrive  and  tell  a  downright  lie.  I  woiuld 
also  ask,  whether  the  person  who  told  this 
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truth  would  have  been  as  ready  to  tell  it,  had 
it  made  for  the  other's  advantage  as  much  as  it 
does  for  his  prejudice :  and  whether  he  would 
be  willing  that  every  thinff  should  be  told  and 
published  which  is  true  of  himself.  I  believe 
the  answer  to  these  interrogatories  would 
a[>pear  but  very  lame  and  imj)erfect. 

But  since  truth  is  a  thing  that  seldom  dwells 
in  the  mouths  and  discourses  of  informers,  we 
will  suppose  the  accusation  to  be,  as  for  the 
most  part  it  is,  really  false ;  and  that  either 
as  to  the  very  matter  of  it,  there  being  abso- 
lutely no  such  thing  as  is  reported  ;  or  at  least 
in  respect  of  some  portion  and  circumstance 
of  the  narration  ;  some  little  thing  being 
added,  over  and  above  the  true  state  of  the 
matter,  or  something  being  concealed  that 
should  have  been  mentione<l ;  either  of  which 
may  make  such  an  alteration  in  the  case,  that 
that  which  one  way  is  innocent  and  allowable, 
the  other  way  becomes  impious,  vile,  and 
criminal.  It  is  in  such  reports  as  it  is  in 
numbers,  the  addition  or  detraction  but  of 
one  unit  makes  it  presently  another  number. 

But  now,  if  we  proceed  farther,  and  direct 
the  consequences  of  this  de^enerous  practice 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  it;  as  first,  to  him 
that  is  informed  against :  we  shall  find  that, 
whether  the  information  be  true  or  false,  his 
eondition  is  very  miserable.  For  if  it  be  true, 
all  opportunities  of  deprecating  his  offence  and 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  person  offended, 
are  eut  off,  and  took  out  of  his  hands  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  accusation  lies  festering  in 
the  other's  mind  to  whom  it  is  delivered, 
waiting  only  for  an  occasion  suddenly  to 
attack  or  ruin  the  poor  man,  who  knows  not 
of  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  him,  nor  of  the 
snare  that  is  spread  under  him  ;  but  is  snapt 
and  destroyed  before  he  is  aware,  without  any 
remedy  or  e8cai>e. 

But  if  the  things  deposed  against  him  be 
false,  as  frequently  they  both  are  and  may 
very  well  be,  by  reason  of  the  accuser's  pre- 
sumption that  be  shall  never  be  brought  to 
vouch  or  prove  what  he  has  said  ;  why  then 
mo  innocent  person  unheard,  untried,  and 
bereaved  of  all  power  to  clear  himself,  and  to 
confute  his  accuser,  is  concluded  against,  and 
condemned ;  his  sentence  is  passed,  the  pur- 
pose of  his  ruin  sealed,  and  the  man  is  blown 
up  before  ever  he  understands  that  there  is  so 
much  as  any  crime,  accusation,  or  accuser  of 
him  in  the  world. 

kad  ia  not  this  a  horrid  and  a  barbarous 
thing,  and  a  perversion  of  the  very  designs  of 
society  I  For  to  what  purpose  do  men  unite 
and  convene  into  corporations,  if  the  mischiefs 
they  suffer  under  them  are  greater  than  those 
that  attend  them  in  a  state  of  dispersion  and 
open  hostilitjr? 

Certainly  it  is  a  grievance  to  nature,  and 
to  that  common  reason  and  justice  which 
praddei  over  mankind,  to  see  a  brave,  an 


upright,  and  a  virtuous  person  fail  by  the  in- 
formations and  base  arts  of  an  atheist,  a  syco- 
phant and  an  empty  dressed  fellow  ;  such  an 
one,  that,  if  but  one  third  part  of  mankind 
were  like  him,  neither  God  nor  man  would 
think  the  world  worth  preservation.  And 
yet  such  are  the  men  that  overthrow  virtue, 
disappoint  merit,  and  render  the  rewards 
of  the  good  and  the  vicious  accidental  and 
promiscuous ;  and  in  a  word,  are  the  pests 
and  vermin  that  disturb  and  infest  society. 

But  neither  is  the  poor,  accused,  ruined 
person  the  only  one  that  is  abused  and  in- 
jured by  the  false  and  malicious  informer, 
but  even  he  who  by  such  information  is 
brought  to  ruin  him.  For  is  it  not  the  worst 
of  injuries,  that  such  a  wretch  should  make  a 
great  person  the  instrument  of  his  sin,  and 
the  prosecutor  of  his  malice ;  and  all  thif 
by  abusing  his  intellectuals  with  a  lie?  de- 
ceiving and  cheating  him  with  false  persua- 
sions, in  order  to  a  gaining  him  to  a  base 
or  a  cruel  action  ;  first  blinding  his  eye,  and 
then  using  his  hand,  and  making  him  to  do 
that  upon  a  false  representation  of  things, 
which,  had  he  been  rightly  informed  of,  he 
would  not  have  done  for  a  world.  It  is  like 
the  making  of  a  man  drunk,  and  then  causing 
him  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  passing  away  of 
his  estate.  In  short,  it  is  a  daring  encroach- 
ment, and  an  intolerable  injury.  And  if 
there  were  any  one  that  might  lawfully  not 
be  forgiven,  it  is  this. 

But  the  abuse  rests  not  here :  for  such  syco- 
phants, by  these  practices,  do  not  only  abuse 
men  in  their  understanding,  their  interest, 
and  their  peace,  by  first  making  them  to  be- 
lieve a  falsehoo<l,  and  then  to  sacrifice  a  friend 
or  an  innocent  man  to  such  a  belief ;  but  far-  [ 
ther,  they  abuse  them  in  that  very  instance  i 
for  which  they  accuse  others.    It  being  very  j 
frequent,  nay  my  own  little  experience  has  ; 
observed  it,  that  those  who  are  so  officious, 
by  the  traducing  of  others,  to  fawn,  cog,  and  i 
flatter  men  to  their  faces,  are  as  apt  to  vilify 
them  behind  their  backs  as  any  other  what- 
soever :  nay,  the  matter  of  the  accusation  by 
which  they  secretly  stab  others,  are  usually 
some  unwary  expressions  slipt  from  those 
persons,  while  thev  have  been  trepanned  into 
a  compliance  with  the  informer's  discourse, 
in  his  undervaluing,  upbraiding,  and  detract- 
ing from  the  same  men,  before  whom  after- 
wards he  is  so  diligent  to  accuse  them. 

Now  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  so  much 
to  be  wished  for,  ai  that  some  lucky  hand  of 
Providence  would  bring  the  person  informed 
against,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  was  in- 
formed against,  together ;  that  they  might 
compare  notes,  and  confer  what  the  informer 
had  said  on  both  sides.  And  the  truth  is,  so 
it  falls  out  by  a  strange  connection  and  trace 
of  events,  that  usually  such  whisperers  are 
discovered,  and  that  tliat  which  passing  from 
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the  mouth  is  but  a  whisper,  from  the  echo  and 
rebound  becomes  a  voice  :  the  effect  of  which 
is,  that  a  vile  person  comes  to  be  understood, 
niid  then  to  be  abhorred,  and  to  be  pointed 
at  as  he  passes  by  with  such  kind  of  elogies  as 
these  ;  •*  There  gors  a  person  for  whom  no  one 
breathing  was  ever  the  better,  but  many 
ruined,  blasted,  and  undone ;  the  scourge  of 
socit'tv,  a  spit-poison,  a  viper,  and  to  be 
abandoned  and  shunned  by  all  companies, 
like  a  mortal  infection  :  and  yet  withal  so 
despicable,  so  detested,  and  that  amidst  the 
greatest  successes  of  his  base  projects,  that  the 
condition  of  him  who  is  most  ruined  by  him, 
even  while  he  is  ruined,  is  much  more  eligible, 
and  desirable  ;  as  of  the  two,  I  know  no  man, 
but  had  rather  be  spit  upon  by  a  toad  than  be 
a  toad." 

I  wonder  what  such  persons  think,  or  pro- 
pose to  themselves,  when  they  come  to  affront 
God  in  his  house,  praying,  hearing  sermons, 
and  receiving  sacraments  ;  when  tliere  is  no 
sin  or  corruption  incident  to  the  depraved 
nature  of  man,  that  more  peculiarly  unfits 
them  for  this  divine  and  blessed  duty,  than 
the  sin  that  we  have  been  discoursing  of. 
And  I  am  confident,  that  when  such  a  person 
thrusts  himself  upon  the  ordinance,  and  re- 
ceives the  consecrated  elements  ;  he  yet  par- 
takes no  more  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
or  the  real  benefits  of  them,  than  the  rat  that 
gnaws  the  bread,  a  creature  like  himself,  close, 
mischievous,  and  contemptible. 

We  have  seen  hero  how  much  such  persons 
and  practices  interrupt  the  peace  of  societies  ; 
but  yet  we  are  to  know  that  the  burden  of 
this  charge  is  not  so  wholly  to  lie  upon  the 
framers  and  bringers  of  such  informations, 
but  that  some  is  to  rest  upon  those  also  who 
are  ready  to  hear  them.  For  as  there  is  a 
parity  of  guilt  between  the  thief  and  the  re- 
ceiver, so  there  seems  to  be  the  like  between 
the  teller  and  the  hearer  of  a  malicious  re- 
port ;  and  that  upon  very  great  reason.  For 
who  would  knock,  where  he  despaired  of  en- 
trance ?  or  what  husbandman  would  cast  his 
seed  but  into  an  open  and  a  prepared  furrow  ? 
so  it  is  most  certam,  that  ill  tongues  would  be 
idle,  if  ill  ears  were  not  open.  And  therefore 
it  was  an  apposite  saymz  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  both  the  teller  and  hearer  of 
false  stories  ought  equally  to  be  hanged,  but 
one  by  the  tongue,  the  other  by  the  ears : 
and  were  every  one  of  them  so  served,  I  sup- 
pose nobody  would  be  so  fond  of  those  many 
mischiefs  brought  by  such  persons  upon  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  to  be  concerned  to  cut 
them  down,  unless,  perhaps,  bv  cutting  off  the 
foremen tioned  parts,  by  which  they  hung. 

But  when  there  is  a  conspiracy  and  an 
agreement  on  both  sides,  and  one  ill-nature 
tells  a  tale,  and  another  ill-nature  thanks  him 
for  it  ;  and  so  encourages  him  in  the  custom, 
by  shewing  how  ready  he  it  to  hear  hit  words. 


and  to  do  the  intended  mjscliief ;  so  that  the 
ball  is  kept  up,  by  being  tossed  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  :  let  not  that  society  or  oompany 
of  men,  who  are  blessed  with  such  peraom 
amongst  them,  expect  any  such  tuing  ai 
peace ;  they  majr  as  well  expect  that  the 
winter  sun  will  ripen  their  summer  fruits,  or 
the  breath  of  the  north  wind  preserve  their 
blossoms.  No,  they  will  find,  that  the  hlasts 
of  contention  will  blow  and  whistle  about 
their  ears,  and  a  storm  arise,  which  shall  en- 
danger their  tranquillity  to  an  utter  ship- 
wreck, without  any  possibility  of  beiDg  ap-  .: 
peased,  but  by  throwing  such  wretches  and 
renegadoes  from  God  and  good-nature  over- 
board. ! 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  second  means  to 
advance  us  in  the  duty  of  living  peaceably  ; 
namely,  to  abominate  such  practices  ourselves, 
and  to  discountenance  them  in  others.  It  is  i 
a  proscription  easy  and  sovereign,  and  sucli  an 
one  as  will  not  fail  in  the  experiment :  but 
according  to  the  proportions  of  its  efficacy,  will 
manifest  a  certaui  and  a  happy  influence,  for 
the  restoring  of  peace,  and  the  refreshing  of 
human  converse :  for  when  the  troublers  of 
Israel  are  removed,  the  trouble  of  it  most  , 
needs  cease. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  means  of  . 
maintaining  the  duty  of  peaceableness. 

3.  The  third  that  I  shall  prescribe  is,  that 
men  would  be  willing  in  some  cases  to  wave 
the  prosecution  of  their  rights,  and  not  too 
rigorously  to  insist  upon  them.  There  are 
some  things  which  it  may  be  lawful  for  a 
man  to  do,  but  falling  under  cross  circum- 
stances, may  be  infinitely  inexpedient  To 
require  reparation  for  a  wronj;,  is  a  thing  good 
and  lawful ;  but  sometimes  it  may  be  done 
so  unseasonably,  that  peace,  which  is  a  much 
better  thing,  is  lost  bv  it.  That  same  Jle- 
machus  ce£re  neseitu  found  in  most,  is  the 
thing  that  foments  quarrels,  and  keeps  men 
at  such  unpeaceable  distances.  I  will  not 
lose  my  right,  savs  one  ;  and  I  will  suffer  no 
wrong,  says  another  :  and  so  they  enter  into  , 
a  conflict,  both  pulling  and  conte^iting,  till 
the  quietness  of  society  is  torn  asunder  be- 
twixt them.  Now  it  is  here  apparent,  that 
unless  one  of  these  shall  relinquish  what  he 
supposes  to  be  his  right,  the  controversy  mu*t  } 
of  necessity  be  perpetual.  But  certainly 
peace  is  an  enjoyment  so  high,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  some  K*ssK:r 
abridgments ;  and  a  man  shall  find  that  he 
never  does  himself  so  much  right,  as  when, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  he  parts  with  his  right. 
It  mav  possibly  be  of  some  difficulty  to  as- 
sign all  those  instances  in  which  peace  may 
challenge  this  of  us,  as  to  surrender  a  right  for 
its  preservation ;  and  though  cases  of  this 
nature  are  as  numberless  and  indefinite  as  i 
particular  actions  and  their  circumstances ;  » 
}'et,  to  contribute  something  to  the  eonduot 
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of  our  practice  in  so  weighty  and  concerning 
a  mutter,  I  shall  presume  to  set  down  some. 

(1.)  As  first,  when  the  rt»covery  of  a  right, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  that  human 
reason  can  pass  upon  tilings,  t«ems  im|K>8sible: 
prudence  and  duty  then  calls  upon  a  man  to 
surcease  the  prosecution  of  that,  and  rather 
to  follow  peac*.  It  will  jierliaps  be  replied 
here,  that  this  case  is  superfluous  and  absurd, 
for  no  rational  roan  will  endeavour  after  that 
which  ho  apprehends  impossible.  I  answer, 
that  this  seems  true  indeed,  did  all  that  were 
rational  act  rationally.  But  besides,  sup- 
posing this  also  ;  yet  unless  a  man  acts  virtu- 
ously as  well  as  rationally,  he  may  propose 
to  himself  the  prosecution  of  a  thing  impos- 
sible, not  indce<l  with  a  design  to  obtain  that 
thing,  but  for  some  other  end  or  purpose,  as 
either  to  gratify  a  humour,  or  to  annoy  an 
enemy,  or  the  like.  As  for  instance,  he  that 
should  prosecutea  poorwidow,not  worthabove 
two  niitcs,  for  the  debt  of  a  thousand  talents 
due  to  him  from  her,  yet  by  reason  of  this 
her  great  poverty,  contracted  by  losses  and 
misfortunes,  utterly  unpayable  ;  that  man 
prosecutes  an  impossible  thing,  and  at  the 
siime  time  knows  it  to  be  so,  and  accordingly 
despairs  of  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  yet  he 
continues  the  suit,  because  his  disposition  may 
incline  him  to  be  troublesome,  vexatious, 
and  unmerciful ;  and  where  money  is  not  to 
be  had,  to  pay  himself  with  revenge.  Ue  may 
be  one  that  tastes  the  calamities  of  a  ruined 
adversary  with  a  high  relish,  that  finds  a 
music  in  the  widow's  sighs,  and  a  sweetness 
in  her  tears. 

Lut  now,  in  such  a  case,  is  it  not  rational 
to  conclude,  that  Christianity  calls  us  to 
peace,  rather  than  to  a  fruitless  prosecution 
of  ft  desperate  right?  where  Providence,  by 
taking  away  ail  possibility  and  means  of  pay- 
ment, seems  to  have  decided  the  aise  for 
pardon,  and  the  opportunities  of  exercising  a 
Christian  grace. 

We  may  be  also  called  to  the  same  duty  of 
not  demanding  our  right,  when  the  power  and 
villainy  of  the  oppressor  put  the  regaining  of 
it  under  an  impossibility.  But  you  will  re- 
ply ;  This  is  a  very  hard  saying :  for  ought 
any  one's  injustice  to  prejudice  me  in  the 
claim  of  my  right  ?  I  answer,  no :  if  that 
claim  had  any  likely  prospect  of  a  recovery. 
Otherwise,  what  rational  eflect  can  follow  it? 
for  by  all  a  man's  clamours  and  suits  for  right, 
he  is  not  at  all  benefited,  and  yet  the  peace 
is  disturbed  ;  nay,  it  is  enough  to  stamp  his 
action  irrational,  that  he  loses  bis  own  peace 
without  the  least  recompense  ;  all  his  endea- 
vours expiring  into  air,  and  vanishing  with 
no  efiTect :  for  the  door  of  justice  is  shut,  and 
his  little  attempts  cannot  force  it  open. 

It  is  a  thing  in  itself  lawful  and  commend- 
able,  for  a  subject  to  vouch  and  atsett  the 
title  of  hi»  prince.   But  Bhould  it  so  fall  out, 


that  a  tyrant  and  a  usurper  steps  up  into  his 
throne,' and  there  surrounds  himsrlf  with 
armed  legions,  and  a  prevailing  interest,  so 
that  justice  and  loyalty  are  forced  to  shrink 
in  their  heads,  and  so  all  purposes  of  resist- 
ance l>ecome  whully  insignificant ;  will  any 
one  say,  that  it  is  here  the  duty  of  any  parti- 
cular person  to  stand  forth  and  defend  his 
prince's  claim,  in  defiance  of  the  usurper,  by 
which  neither  his  prince's  right  is  in  tne  least 
advantaged,  nor  the  oppressor's  power  at  all 
weaken^  or  infringed  ;  but  yet  the  common 
peace  is  interrupted,  and  a  ruin  brought  upon 
nis  own  head,  and  the  head  of  his  confede- 
rates. 

Thus,  when  a  bird  comes  to  be  immured 
in  the  cage,  being  took  from  its  natural  range 
in  the  air  and  the  woods,  and  begins  to  feel 
the  injury  of  a  restraint  and  the  closeness  of 
a  prison,  it  strives  and  flutters  to  recover  its 
native  liberty;  and  perhaps  with  striving 
breaks  a  wing  or  a  leg,  and  so  pines  away  : 
and  after  all  this  unquietncss,  is  yet  forced  at 
last  to  die  in  the  cage. 

It  is  so  with  a  person  overpowered  in  his 
right,  and  bereaved  of  it  by  those  with  whom 
he  cannot  grapple.  Christianity  and  reason 
command  him  not  here  to  labour  in  vain,  but 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  to  acquiesce, 
expecting  the  issues  of  Providence,  which 
disposes  of  things  bv  a  rule  known  only  to 
itself.  And  by  so  doing  a  man  is  no  worse 
than  he  was  before ;  but  the  peace  is  main- 
tained, and  the  rewards  of  patience  may  be 
well  expected. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  be  a 
man's  duty  to  quit  the  claim  of  his  right, 
when  that  rieht  is  but  trivial,  small  and  in- 
considerable, but  the  recovery  of  it  trouble- 
some and  contentious.  That  which  being  lost 
makes  a  man  not  much  the  poorer,  nor  re- 
covered, much  the  richer,  cannot  authorize 
him  to  enter  into  the  turmoil,  the  din,  and 
noise  of  a  suit,  or  a  long  contest. 

Nothing  can  warrant  a  man  in  these  courses 
but  necessity,  or  a  ^reat  inconvenience ; 
which,  in  the  supposed  instance,  is  not  plead- 
able. But  he  proceeds  upon  the  dictates  of 
humour,  the  suggestions  of  revenge,  and  the 
instigations  of  an  unquiet  disposition  :  the 
consequences  of  which,  in  this  world,  are  but 
ill ;  and  the  rewards  of  them  iu  the  next 
much  worse. 

This  whole  method  is  like  the  applying  of 
corrosives,  and  caustics,  and  the  most  tor- 
menting remedies,  to  remove  the  pain  of  a 
cut  finger,  or  like  the  listing  of  armies  to 
chase  away  flies :  the  means  and  the  design 
are  hugely  disproportionable. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  bo  a 
man's  duty  to  recede  from  his  claim  of  any 
particular  right,  when  for  the  injury  done 
him  he  has  a  recompense  offered  him,  in  some 
good  eouivalenty  and  perhaps  greater,  though 
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of  another  kind.  A  man  has  deposited  a 
jewel  in  another's  hand ;  the  jewel  comes  to 
i>e  lost  or  stolen :  but  the  person  to  whose 
keeping  it  was  intrusted  is  willing  to  make 
him  satisfaction,  in  paying  him  the  full  value 
of  it  in  money,  or  in  giving  him  another  of  a 
greater  price.  In  which  case,  should  the  per- 
son endamaged  utterly  refuse  all  such  satisfac- 
tion, and  rigidly  insist  upon  the  restitution  of 
that  individual  thing,  he  declares  himself  a 
son  of  contention,  an  enemy  of  peace,  and  an 
unreasonable  exactor. 

Nay,  the  equity  of  this  extends  even  to 
those  lasses,  for  which,  perhaps,  no  recom- 
pense perfectly  equivalent  can  oe  made  ;  yet, 
when  the  utmost  that  the  thing  is  capable  of 
comes  to  be  tendered,  justice,  acting  by  the 
rules  of  charity,  will  tie  up  the  injured  man 
from  righting  himself  by  any  farther  prosecu- 
tions. As  for  in^itance,  we  will  suppose  a 
man  defamed,  and  injured  in  his  reputation  ; 
in  this  case,  the  word  that  gave  him  the 
wound  cannot  be  unsaid  again,  or  revoked, 
any  more  than  a  spent  hour  be  called  back, 
or  ^'esterday  brought  again  upon  the  stage 
of  time ;  but  it  is  gone,  and  past  recovery. 
Yet  the  mischief  done  by  this  word  is  per- 
manent and  great ;  it  has  spilt  a  man's  good 
name  upon  the  ground ;  which,  like  spilt 
water,  cannot  be  gathered  up  again.  But 
after  this,  the  slanderer  comes  to  be  touched 
with  remorse  and  sorrow  for  what  he  has 
done,  acknowledges  and  deprecates  his  fault 
before  his  slandered  brother ;  retracts  his 
words  as  publicly  as  they  were  spoke,  offers 
him  a  large  sum  of  money'  or  a  great  advan- 
tage :  what  now  is  the  injured  f)ersou  to  do 
in  this  condition  ?  True  it  is  that  a  good 
name  is  invaluable ;  and  all  the  pelf  in  the 
world  is  not  an  equal  ransom  for  it.  Yet  it 
is  also  as  true,  that  no  quarrel,  how  just  so- 
ever, ought  to  be  immortal  ;  but  ought  to  be 
let  fall  upon  due  reparation :  and  the  very 
nature  of  this  case  admits  of  no  other  or 
greater  reparation  than  what  has  been  offered. 
Should  it  therefore  be  flung  back  in  the 
offerer's  face,  and  the  action  of  slander  go  on 
rigorously  and  inexorably,  I  am  afraid  the 
scene  would  be  altered,  and  that  he  who  pro- 
secutes his  ri^ht,  having  yet  more  malice  than 
right  of  his  side,  would,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
supreme  judge,  from  the  injured  person  turn 
to  be  the  injurious. 

The  like  may  be  said  in  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
or  any  part  of  the  body,  as  an  eye  or  an  arm. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  who  has  struck  out  my 
eye,  or  cut  off  mj  arm,  has  not  the  magazines 
of  nature  so  in  his  power,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
me  another;  nor  will  all  his  estate  recom- 
pense the  iniury  of  a  maimed,  deformed  body : 
yet  if  he  will  endeavour  to  give  me  the  b^t 
recompense  mv  sad  condition  will  receive,  and 
make  up  the  loss  of  these  with  supplies  of 
other  ad  vantages,  I  must  be  oontented,  and  lie 


down  patiently  nnder  my  calamity,  no  longer 
owning  it  under  the  notion  of  an  injury  ftrom 
the  man  that  did  it,  but  as  a  sad  providenee 
from  heaven,  as  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  in 
the  clouds,  to  punish  my  sins  and  to  exereise 
my  patience.  And  therefore  all  suits  and  m- 
tions  and  endeavours  after  a  severe  retribution, 
must  be  let  fall ;  I  must  not  vex,  worry,  and 
undo  him.  The  eye  that  God  has  left  me  nanst 
not  be  evil  because  man  has  robbed  me  of  the 
other  ;  nor  the  remaining  arm  stretched  out  to 
revenge  the  blow  that  lopped  off  its  fellow. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  cases  in  which 
the  duty  we  all  owe  to  peace  may  command 
us  sometimes  to  remit  the  rigid  proseeotions 
of  our  right :  which  was  the  third  noeana 
proposed  to  give  success  to  our  endeaToors 
after  peaceableness. 

4.  A  fourth  is,  much  to  reflect  upon  the 
|;reat  example  of  Christ,  and  the  strict  in- 
junction lying  upon  us  to  follow  it  We  shall 
find  that  his  whole  life  went  in  a  constant 
recession  from  his  own  rights,  in  order  to  the 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  public  :  he  was 
born  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  yet 
never  vouched  his  title,  but  quietly  saw  the 
sceptre  in  a  usurper's  hand,  and  lived  and 
died  under  the  government  of  those  who  had 
no  right  to  govern.  When  tribute  was  de- 
mancted  of  him,  he  clearly  demonstrated  the 
case  to  Peter,  f  Matthew,  xvii.  24—26,)  that 
the^  had  neither  right  to  demand,  nor  he 
obligation  to  pay  any ;  yet,  in  verse  27,  we 
find  that  he  would  be  at  the  expense  of  little 
less  than  a  miracle,  rather  than,  by  refusing 
to  obey  an  unjust  exaction,  to  disturb  the 
peace.  Lest  we  should  offend  them,"  says 
he  to  Peter,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a 
hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh 
up  ;  and  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money 
in  his  mouth  :  that  take,  and  give  for  me  and 
thee."  But  what  if  they  had  been  offended, 
it  had  been  but  an  offence  taken,  not  given : 
for  where  nothing  is  due,  nothing  was  to  be 
paid,  nor  consequently  to  be  demanded  ;  yet 
so  tender  was  he  of  the  public  peace,  that  he 
waved  all  these  pleas  and  argumentations, 
and  complied  with  the  common  practice. 

Nay,  and  what  is  more,  in  the  great  concern- 
ment of  his  life,  rather  than  occasion  a  tumult, 
or  any  unpeaceable  disorder,  though  amongst 
persons  then  about  the  greatest  villainy  that 
ever  the  sun  saw :  he  quitted  the  grand  right  of 
self-preservation :  which  case,  though  it  was 
peculiar  and  extraordinary,  and  so  obliges  not 
us  to  every  particular  of  the  action  ;  yet  the 
design  of  peaceableness,  which  induced  him 
to  such  a  behaviour,  calls  for  our  imitation  in 
general,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  brook 
many  high  inconveniences,  rather  Uian  be  the 
occasions  ef  any  public  disturbance.  They 
sent  out  an  inconsiderable  company  with 
swords  and  staves  to  apprehend  him ;  but 
what  could  this  pitiful  body  of  men  have  done 
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to  prejudice  his  life,  who,  with  much  more 
ease  than  Peter  drew  his  sword,  could  have 
summoned  more  ansels  to  his  assistance,  than 
there  were  legions  of  men  marching  under  the 
Roman  eagles  7  But  he  chose  rather  to  resign 
himself  silently  and  unresistingly,  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  so  to  recommend  the 
excellency  of  patience  to  all  his  disciples,  in  a 
strange  instance  and  a  great  example. 

Now  I  suppose  that  it  needs  not  much 
labour  to  evince,  that  what  Christ  did,  upon 
a  moral  account,  equally  engages  the  practice 
of  his  disciples,  according  to  their  proper 
degree  and  proportion.  And  therefore  we  are 
to  study  those  divine  lessons  of  peace,  to 
admire,  and  conform  to  his  behaviour,  to 
transcribe  his  copy,  and  to  read  a  precept  in 
every  one  of  his  actions.  And  this  is  the 
fourth  means  to  enable  us  to  quit  ourselves  in 
the  great  duty  of  peaceablencss. 

5.  The  iiftn  and  last  which  I  shall  propose, 
which  surely,  for  its  efficacy  and  virtue,  will 
be  inferior  to  none  of  the  former,  is  this ;  not 
to  adhere  too  pertinaciously  and  strictly  to 
our  own  judgments  of  thmgs  doubtful  in 
themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
our  superiors,  or  others,  who  may  be  rationally 
supposed  more  skilful  in  those  things.  If  we 
pursue  most  of  those  contentions  which  afflict 
the  world  to  their  first  principle,  we  shall 
find,  that  they  issue  from  pride,  and  pride 
from  self-opinion,  and  a  strange  persuasion 
that  men  have  of  their  knowledge  of  those 
things  of  which  they  are  indeed  ignorant.  I 
am  not  for  the  implicit  faith  of  the  papists,  or 
for  any  man  to  pluck  out  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  be  guided  by  another  man's,  in  matters 
plain,  obvious,  and  apprehensible ;  and  of 
which  common  reason,  without  the  assistance 
of  art  and  study,  is  a  competent  judge.  But 
surely,  in  things  difficult  and  controverted, 
the  learned,  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  wade  into  those  depths,  should  be  consulted, 
and  trusted  to,  before  the  rash  and  illiterate 
determinations  of  any  particular  man  what- 
soever. 

The  not  doing  of  which,  I  am  sure,  has 
ruined  the  peace  of  this  poor  church,  and 
shook  it  into  such  unsettlements,  that  the 
youngest  person  alive  is  not  like  to  see  it 
recovered  to  its  full  strength,  vigour,  and 
establishment.  There  is  not  the  least  retainer 
to  a  conventicle,  but  thinks  he  underst-inds 
the  whole  business  of  religion,  as  well  as  the 
most  studied  and  profound  doctor  in  the 
nation.  And  for  those  things  that  by  pious 
and  mature  deliberation,  grounded  upon  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  constant  practice  of 
antiquity,  have  been  onlained  for  the  better 
and  more  decent  management  of  divine  wor- 
ship, there  is  scarce  any  preaching,  discon- 
tented isnoramus,  any  groaning  old  woman, 
or  any  mctious  shopkeeper,  who,  for  want  of 
oustom,  sits  reading  the  Bible^  but  will  very 
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pertly,  and,  as  they  think,  also  very  judicious- 
ly, call  them  in  question.  For  of  those  many 
thousands  who  use  to  read  the  scripture,  there 
are  few  who  understand  it,  and  fewer  who 
think  they  do  not ;  whereupon  they  venture  on 
all  occasions  to  affix  such  bold  interpretations 
on  the  most  concerning  passages,  as  either 
their  interest  or  their  ignorance  shall  suggest. 

And  having  upon  such  pitiful  grounds  took 
up  an  opinion,  they  are  as  ready  to  fight  for 
it^  and  to  assert  it  with  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  Armies  shall  be  raised,  sworos  drawn, 
and  the  peace  of  a  kingdom  sacrificed  to  a 
notion,  as  absurdly  conceived  as  impudently 
defended.  Laws  must  be  repealed,  or  lie  un- 
executed, customs  abrogated,  and  sovereignty 
itself  must  be  forced  to  bow  before  the  excep- 
tions of  a  tender  conscience,  and  to  ffive  way 
to  every  religious  opiniator,  who  is  pleased  to 
judge  his  peculiar  sentiments  in  sacred  mat- 
ters the  great  standard  of  truth,  to  which  all 
must  conform.  For  though  they  deny  a 
conformity  to  the  church  in  its  constitutions, 
yet  they  think  it  very  reasonable,  nay,  neces- 
sary, that  the  church  should  conform  to  them ; 
whereas  it  is  most  certain  from  experience, 
that  such  persons  seldom  persist  so  steadily  in 
any  one  opinion,  as  for  a  year's  space  to  con- 
form thoroughly  to  themselves. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  there  is  no  such 
bane  of  the  common  peace,  as  a  confident 
singularity  of  opinion  :  for  men's  opinions 
shall  rule  their  practices,  and  when  their 
practices  shall  get  head  and  countenance,  they 
shall  overrule  the  laws.  If  when  men  shall 
refuse  to  yield  obedience  to  statute  and  go- 
vernment, and  for  such  refusal  plead,  that 
their  conscience  will  not  give  them  leave  to 
think  such  obedience  lawful,  and  for  this 
assign  no  other  reason,  but  because  they  are 
resolved  to  think  so,  or  allege  some  places  of 
scripture,  which  they  will  be  sure  to  under- 
stand in  their  own  sense,  though  persons 
much  more  numerous  and  knowing  than  they 
understand  them  in  a  far  different  one  ;  and 
then,  after  all,  shall  have  this  accepted  by 
governors,  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  exempt 
them  from  the  common  obligation  that  the 
law  designs  to  lay  upon  every  subject ;  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  by  this  course,  the  very 
foundation  of  peace  and  government  will 
quickly  be  unsettled,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
church  and  state  thrown  back  into  its  former 
confusion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  particular 
proposed  for  the  handling  the  words,  namely, 
to  shew  by  what  means  we  might  be  enabled 
to  the  great  duty  of  living  peaceably.  1  come 
now  to  the  fourth  and  last,  which  is  to  shew, 

IV.  What  are  the  motives  and  arguments 
by  which  this  duty  may  be  enfored.  I  sup- 
pose, many  may  be  gathered  here  and  there 
from  what  has  been  already  delivered,  and 
therefore  I  shall  be  the  briefer  in  this. 
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1.  The  first  enforcing  argument  that  I  shall 
propound,  shall  be  taken  from  the  excellency 
of  tne  thinff  itself ;  which  indeed  is  so  great, 
that  the  highest  appellations  of  honour  record- 
ed in  scripture  are  derived  from  peace.  God 
himself  is  pleased  to  insert  it  amongst  his  own 
titles,  and  to  be  colled  "  the  God  of  peace," 
(Rom.  XV.  33.)  It  is  also  the  honourable  name 
of  the  Messiah,  that  he  was  to  be  "  the  Prince 
of  Peace,**  (Isaiah,  ix.  6 ;)  and  that  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  that  could  be :  for  he  designed 
the  time  of  his  nativity  when  there  was  a 
general  peace  over  the  whole  world  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  Cssar.  And  the  first  roes- 
sage  that  was  sent  from  heaven  upon  his 
nativity  wasamessageof  peace ;  (Luke,  ii.  14,) 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men."  The  whole  doctrine 
that  by  himself  and  his  apostles  he  preached 
to  mankind  is  called  "the  gospel  or  peace,'* 
«nd  **  the  word  of  peace,"  (Rom.  x.  16.)  The 
last  legiicy  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  disciples 
at  his  d(  parture  out  of  the  world  was  a  legacy 
of  peace  ;  (John,  xiv.  27,)  "  My  peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  :  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  eive  f  unto  you."  And  the 
works  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  are  expressed  by  the  same  thing, 
(Galat.  v,  22,)  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace.**  And  in  the  last  place,  both  the 
effects  and  rewards  of  pietv  are  set  forth  by 
this,  (Rom.  xv.  13,)  "  The  God  of  hope  fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing."  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  one  virtue  or  excellent 
quality  in  the  world,  from  which  there  be 
half  so  many  denominations  of  honour  and 
expressions  of  blessing  taken  bv  the  penmen 
of  holy  writ,  as  from  peace.  It  is  tne  very 
style  and  phrase  of  scripture  ;  and  if  I  should 
endeavour  to  mention  how  often  it  is  thus 
used  in  it,  I  must  not  so  much  quote  particu- 
lar texts,  as  transcribe  books  and  chajjters. 

Now  certainly  that  must  needs  be  a  glorious 
thing,  that  thus  gives  titles  of  glory  to  the 
Prince  of  glorj%  that  thus  fills  the  heraldry  of 
heaven,  and  calls  gifts,  graces,  blessings,  and 
every  good  thing,  after  its  own  name.  The 
ht>athen  custom  was  to  derive  their  names  of 
honour  from  the  triumphs  of  war,  as  Numi- 
dicus,  Asiaticus,  Afric-anus :  but  Christian 
religion,  that  came  to  unite  and  cement  society, 
to  compose  differences,  and  to  conquer  minds 
only,  has  made  up  its  catalogue  of  honours 
with  names  of  peace,  a  virtue  of  a  more  benign 
nature,  that  can  adorn  one  man  without  the 
disgrace  of  another. 

2.  The  second  motive  to  peace  shall  be 
taken  from  the  excellency  of  the  principle 
from  which  peaceableness  of  spirit  proceeds. 
It  is  from  a  pious,  a  generous,  and  a  great 
mind.  Little  things  are  qiicrulous ;  and  the 
wasp  much  more  angry  and  troublesome  than 
the  eagle.  He  that  can  slight  affronts,  despise 
revenge,  and  rather  Buffer  an  inconvenience 


than  employ  his  pa89ion  to  remove  it,  declares 
himself  above  the  injuries  of  men,  and  that 
though  others  would  disturb  him,  yet  he  will 
not  disturbed,  he  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken ; 
and  so,  has  both  his  quietness  and  his  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  keeping. 

Now  certainlv  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
such  a  person,  than  to  be  a  subject  and  a  slave 
to  every  man's  distemper  and  imprudence; 
for  so  he  is  whom  every  man  is  able  to  exas- 
perate and  disquiet :  he  has  let  go  his  happi- 
ness, and  put  it  into  the  power  of  those  who 
regard  not  their  own  ;  and  therefore  is  forced 
to  be  miserable,  whensoever  any  other  man 
shall  think  fit  to  be  proud,  insolent,  and  pas-  ' 
sionate.  I  suppose  I  nee<l  no  greater  argument  j 
to  recommend  a  peaceable  temper,  than  the  \ 
misery  of  such  a  condition.  ; 

3.  The  third  motive  to  peace  shall  be  taken  | 
from  the  consequent  blessing  entailed  upon  it  i 
by  a  peculiar  promise,  (Matth.  v.  9,)    Blessed  \ 
are  the  peacemakers  ;"  and  I  may  add,  by  a  j 
parity  of  reason,  no  less  blessed  are  the  peace-  | 
preservers.     The    treasures  of  heaven  are 
opened,  and  the  designs  of  Providence  laid,  to 
serve  the  interest  of  the  peaceable.    All  con- 
tingencies, unusual  passages  and  casualties  of 
affairs,  shall  conspire  into  a  happy  event,  in  re- 
ference to  such  persons.  For  when  God  intends 
a  blessing,  a  blessing  with  an  emphasis  and  a 
peculiarity,  as  he  does  here,  he  takes  a  man 
into  a  nearer  tuition,  espouses  his  concerns, 
directs  his  actions,  and  orders  his  occasions. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  blessing  here  pro- 
nounced to  the  peaceable  is  such  an  one  as 
reaches  heaven,  and  runs  forth  into  eternity, 
and  does  not  determine  in  these  transient 
enjoyments  and  earthly  felicities ;  yet  since 
these  also  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  promise,  and 
may  come  in  as  a  fair  overplus,  or  serve  as  a 
comfortable  earnest  of  those  |[reater  happi- 
nesses that  as  yet  are  but  within  our  pro- 
spect ;  I  shall  take  notice  of  two  instances 
of  this  blessing,  that  will  certainly  attend  the 
peaceable  in  this  world. 

(1.)  The  first  is  an  easy,  undisturbed,  and 
()uiet  enjoyment  of  ourselves.   While  a  man 
is  careful  to  keep  the  peace  with  others,  he  ■ 
will  in  the  rebound  find  the  influence  of  it  r 
upon  himself.    He  has  no  enmities  to  prose- 
cute, no  revenges  to  beware  of,  no  suspicions  ! 
to  discompose  his  mind.   But  he  that  will  ' 
disturb  others,  of  necessity  casts  himself  under 
all  those  evils.   For  he  that  affronts  or  injures 
a  man,  must  be  at  the  trouble  to  make  that 
affront  eood ;  he  must  also  expect  that  the 
affronted  person  waits  for  an  opportunity  to 
repay  him  with  a  shrewd   recompense  ; 
whereupon  he  is  to  be  always  upon  his  guard, 
to  hearken  and  look  about,  and  contrive  how 
he  ma^  frustrate  the  intended  blow.  All 
which  is  a  continual  torment  and  a  sad  vexa- 
tion ;  and  like  being  upon  the  watch  every 
night,  while  others  are  at  their  rest. 
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But  then  the  chicfest  misery  of  all  is  this, 
that  as  it  is  a  very  restless,  so  it  is  a  very 
needless  condition.  For  what  necessity  is 
tliere  tliat  I  shuuhl  undertake  the  trouble  of 
troubIin|[  another?  Why  should  I  take  so 
much  pams  to  be  disturbed  and  out  of  order, 
when  the  charge  at  which  I  may  purchase  my 
own  quietness  is  no  greater  than  only  to  let 
other  men  enjoy  theirs  ?  If  I  slioufd  strike 
any  one  a  great  blow  on  the  t^th,  it  is  very 
probable  that  I  may  bruise  my  own  hand  as 
well  as  hurt  his  face. 

But  the  peaceable  man  is  composed  and 
settled  in  tlie  most  of  those  disturbances  that 
embroil  tlie  world  round  about  him.  He  can 
sleep  in  a  storm,  because  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  raising  it.  He  conjured  no  evil  spirit  up, 
and  so  is  not  put  upon  the  trouble  to  conjure 
him  down  again.  He  is  like  a  sword  resting 
in  its  scabbard,  which,  by  that  means,  both 
hurts  nobody  and  preserves  itself. 

(2.)  The  other  instance  of  the  great  blessing 
attending  the  peaceable  in  this  world,  is  that 
honour  and  reputation  which  such  a  temper 
of  mind  and  course  of  life  fixes  upon  their 
persons.  Every  one  looks  upon  such  a  man 
as  a  public  blessing,  as  a  ffift  from  heaven,  as 
a  help  and  remedy  to  the  frailties  and  miseries 
of  mankind.  There  is  none  but  is  forced  to 
confess  that  he  has  been  the  better  for  such  an 
one ;  and  consequently,  to  acknowledge  a  debt 
to  Providence,  that  ever  he  knew  him  or 
conversed  with  him. 

But  on  the  contrary,  is  there  any  one  that 
prays  for  or  honours  a  plague,  a  rat,  a  serpent, 
or,  which  is  worse  than  all,  a  false  and  a 
malicious  informer  ?  As  amongst  all  the  trees 
and  plants  of  the  earth  the  bramble  is  the 
most  troublesome,  so  it  is  also  the  most  con- 
temptible. It  is  the  great  and  notable  curse 
of  the  earth  to  bear  briers  and  thorns :  and  it 
is  also  their  doom  to  be  burnt ;  and  I  know 
nobody  that  would  find  a  miss  of  them. 

For  when  such  persons  are  removed,  afflicted 
society  seems  to  have  a  little  respite  and  time 
of  breathing  :  for  while  they  have  scope  to  act 
the  mischief  of  their  temper,  they  are  like 
some  flies,  that  first  by  their  venom  make  a 
sore,  and  then  set  upon  it  and  i^ict  it. 

But  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to 
iksten  an  honour  there  only  where  they  find 
either  something  like  to  God,  or  beneficial  to 
themselves ;  let  not  such  nuisances  think  that 
amr  generous  mind  can  either  honour  or 
affect  them ;  for  such  can  be  considerable  for 
nothing,  but  because  they  are  able  to  do 
mischief ;  and  I  know  nothing  so  vile  or  base 
in  nature,  but  that  sometimes  it  has  power  to 
do  hurt  Is  there  any  thing  more  weak  and 
pitiful  than  a  flea  or  a  gnat?  and  yet  they 
nave  sting  and  sharpness  enough  to  trouble  a 
wise  man. 

It  is  therefore  the  peaceable  mind  only,  the 
mind  which  studies  how  to  compose,  and 


heal,  and  bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of 
society,  that  is  truly  great  and  honourable. 
The  name  of  such  is  like  an  ointment  poured 
forth,  which  we  know  is  both  healing  and 
fragrant.  Honour  and  respect  court  them 
and  pursue  them ;  and  when  they  have 
finished  a  glorious  life  here,  ennobled  by  the 
good  oflices  done  by  them,  their  report  sur- 
vives them,  and  their  memory  is  blessed. 
Their  name  is  glorified  upon  earth,  and  their 
souls  in  heaven. 


SERMON  LI. 
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The  two  great  thinn  which  make  such  a 
disturbance  in  the  world,  are  sin  and  death  ; 
the  latter  both  the  effect  and  punishment  of 
the  former.  Sin,  I  confess,  is  an  obvious 
subject,  and  the  theme  almost  of  every  dis- 
course ;  but  yet  it  is  not  discour^  of  so 
much,  but  that  it  is  committed  much  more  : 
it  being  like  that  ill  custom  spoken  of  by 
Tacitus  in  Rome,  ''semper  vetabitur,  semper 
retinebitur.*' 

But  while  the  danger  continues,  we  must 
not  give  over  the  alarm  ;  nor  think  a  discourse 
of  sin  superfluous,  while  the  commission  of  it 
is  continual,  and  yet  the  prevention  necessary. 

In  the  words,  we  have  a  near  and  a  close 
conjunction  between  the  j^reatest  object  of  the 
world's  love,  which  is  sin,  and  the  greatest 
object  of  its  hatred,  which  is  death.  And  we 
see  them  presented  to  us  in  such  a  vicinity, 
that  they  are  in  the  very  confines  of  one  an- 
other ;  death  treading  upon  the  heels  of  sin, 
its  hateful,  yet  its  mseparable  companion. 
And  it  is  wonderful  to  consider,  that  men 
should  so  eagerly  court  the  antecedent,  and 
yet  so  strangely  detest  the  consequent ;  that 
they  should  pour  gall  into  the  fountain,  and 
yet  cry  out  of  the  bitterness  of  the  stream  : 
and  lastly,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most 
unreasonable,  that  a  workman  should  com- 
plain, that  he  is  paid  his  wases. 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  words  I  shall 
draw  forth,  and  prosecute  in  the  discussion  of 
these  three  following  things : 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  sin  is,  which  is  here 
followed  with  so  severe  a  penalty  as  death. 

II.  I  shall  shew  what  is  comprised  in  death, 
which  is  here  allotted  for  the  sinner's  wages. 

III.  And  lastly,  I  shall  shew  in  what  re- 
spect death  is  properly  called  **  the  wages  of 
sin."   Of  each  of  which  in  their  order.  And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  what  sin  is.  And 
according  to  the  most  known  and  received 
definition  of  it,  is  «lM^/«f,  **  a  breach  of  the 
law    a  tran^ression,  or  leaping  over  those 
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boundaries  which  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God 
has  set  to  a  rational  nature  :  a  receding  from 
that  exact  rule  and  measure  which  God  has 
prescribed  to  moral  actions.  This  is  the 
eeneral  notion  of  it ;  but  as  for  the  particular 
difficulties,  disputes,  and  controversies,  which 
some  have  started  upon  this  subject,  and  by 
which  they  have  made  the  law  of  God  almost 
M  ambiffuous  and  voluminous  as  the  laws  of 
men,  I  shall  wave  them  all ;  and  not  beinff 
desirous  to  be  either  nice  or  prolix,  shall 
sp€»k  of  sin  only  under  that  known  division 
of  it,  into  original  and  actual. 

1.  And  first,  for  original  sin.  It  may  seem 
stranffe,  perhaps,  that  sin  bears  date  with  our 
very  being  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  respect,  pre- 
vents it :  that  we  were  Einners  before  we  were 
bom  ;  and  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the 
womb,  not  only  as  infants  for  the  birth,  but 
as  malefactors  in  a  prison.  And  that,  if  we 
look  upon  our  interest  in  this  world,  our  for- 
feit was  much  earlier  than  our  possession  ; 
**  We  are,"  says  the  apostle,  "  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath,"  (Ephes.  ii.  3.)  Not  only  by 
depravation,  or  custom,  and  ill-contracted 
habits,  but  by  nature ;  the  first  principle  and 
source  of  action.  And  nature  we  know  is  as 
entire,  though  not  as  strous,  in  an  infant  as 
in  a  grown  man.  Indeed  the  strength  of 
man's  natural  corruption  is  so  great,  that 
every  man  is  born  an  adult  sinner.  Sin  is 
the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  never  had 
an  infancy,  that  knew  no  minority.  "  Tan- 
tillus  puer,  tantus  peccator,"  says  Saint  Aus- 
tin. Could  we  view  things  tn  semine,  and 
look  through  principles,  what  a  nest  of  impu- 
rities might  we  see  in  the  heart  of  the  least 
infant!  like  a  knot  of  little  snakes  wrapt  up 
in  a  dunghill !  What  a  radical,  productive 
force  of  sin  might  we  behold  in  all  his  facul- 
ties, ready  upon  occasion,  and  the  maturities 
of  age,  to  display  itself  with  a  cursed  fertility  I 

There  are  some»  I  know,  who  deny  that 
which  we  here  call  oriainal  ttii,  to  be  indeed 
properly  any  sin  at  all ;  and  will  have  it  at 
the  most,  not  to  be  our  fault,  but  our  infe- 
licity. And  their  reason  is,  because  nothing 
can  be  truly  and  properly  sin,  which  is  not 
voluntary  :  but  original  corruption  in  infants 
cannot  be  voluntary ;  since  it  precedes  all 
exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  their  under- 
standing and  their  will. 

fiut  to  this  I  answer,  that  original  corrup- 
tion in  every  infant  is  voluntary,  not  indeed 
in  his  own  person,  but  in  Adam  his  represen- 
tative ;  whose  actions,  while  he  stood  in  that 
capacity,  were  virtually,  and  by  way  of  im- 
putation, the  acts  of  all  his  posterity:  as 
amongst  us,  when  a  person  serves  in  parlia- 
ment, all  that  he  votes  in  that  public  capacity 
or  condition,  is  truly  and  politically  to  l>e 
esteemed  the  vote  of  all  those  pendens  for 
whom  he  stands,  and  serves  as  representative. 
Now  inasmuch  as  Adam's  sin  was  free  and 


voluntary, and  also  imputed  to  all  his  postertu,  |! 
it  follows,  that  their  original  corruption,  tw  |j 
direct  and  proper  effect  of  this  sin,  most  be 
equally  voluntary  ;  and  being  withml  irregular,  : 
must  needs  be  sinful. 

Age  and  ripeness  of  years  does  not  jm  j 
being^  but  only  opportunity  to  sin.  That 
principle,  which  lay  dormant  and  inactivt 
oefore,  is  then  drawn  forth  into  sinfnl  adi 
and  commissions.  When  a  man  is  ^rown  ap^ 
his  corruption  does  not  begin  to  exist,  but  to 
appear  ;  and  to  spend  upon  that  stock,  which 
it  had  long  before. 

Pelagius  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  sons  d 
Adam  came  to  be  sinners  onljr  by  imitatiolu 
But  then,  I  would  know  of  him,  what  those 
first  inclinations  are,  which  dispose  ns  to  such 
bad  imitations  1  Certainly,  thai  cannot  but 
be  sinful,  which  so  powemilly,  and  afanctt 
forcibly  inclines  us  to  sin. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  eren  this 
original,  native  corruption  rendeis  the  persons 
who  have  it  obnoxious  and  liable  to  death. 
An  evil  heart  will  condemn  ns,  tboogh  Provi- 
dence should  prevent  its  running  forth  into 
an  evil  life.  Bin  is  sin,  whether  it  rests  In 
the  inclinations,  or  shoots  out  Into  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  a  toad  is  full  of  poison  thongii  he 
never  spits  it. 

2.  The  other  branch,  or  rather  sort  of  sld^ 
is  that  which  we  call  actual.  This  is  the 
highest  improvement  of  the  former  ;  the  con- 
stant flux  and  ebullition  of  that  corrupt  foun- 
tain in  the  course  of  a  vicious  life:  tliat 

abundance  of  the  heart"  declared  in  expres- 
sions, and  made  visible  in  actions.  It  is  that 
which  Saint  John  calls  the  works  of  the 
devil,"  (1  John,  iii.  8,)  and  the  apostle  Paul, 
**  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,**  (Rom.  viii.  13,)  and 
**  a  walking  and  living  after  the  flesh  with 
other  such  like  descriptions. 

Now  actual  sin  may  be  considered  two 
ways :  — 

(l.)  According  to  the  subject-matter  of  it. 

(2.)  According  to  the  decree. 

For  the  first ;  considered  according  to  the 
subject-matter  of  it,  it  is  divided  into  the  sin 
of  our  words,  the  sin  of  our  actions,  and  the 
sin  of  our  desires ;  according  to  that  short,  but 
full  account  given  of  it  by  the  schools,  that  it 
is  ^dictum,  factum,  aut  concupitum  contra 
legem  Dei,"— something  said, done,  or  desired 
against  the  rule  of  God's  hiw. 

(1.)  And  first,  for  the  sin  of  our  words; 
the  irregularity  of  them  is,  no  doubt,  sinfnl, 
and  imprints  a  guilt  upon  the  speaker. 
We  cannot  say  in  that  lofty  strain  of  those 
in  Psalm  xii.  4,  **  Our  tongues  are  our  own  : 
who  is  lord  over  ns  1"  No ;  we  have  both  a 
lord  and  a  law  over  us ;  and  our  tonpes  are 
not  so  much  our  own,  as  to  privilege  the 
greatest  princes  and  the  most  illustf  ious  drolls 
&om  being  responsible  for  their  extravagance,  i 
A  word  is  quickly  spoke^  hut  the  guilt  of  it  | 
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abides ;  like  an  arrow,  it  ilie«  swift,  and  it 
sticks  fast.   And  our  Ssiviour  assures  us,  that 

every  idle  word'*  stands  upon  record  to  be 
one  day  accounted  for.  And  that  word  is 
such,  which  is  eitlier  directed  to  no  end,  or 
not  to  a  right  one.  A  defect  in  either  of 
which  lejiTes  an  immorality  behind  it.  For, 
as  it  is  in  Matthew,  xii.  37,  "  By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemne<l."  Thy  own  tongue 
shall  give  in  evidence  against  thee  ;  and  thy 
soul  shall  pass  to  hell  through  thy  own  mouth. 

(2.)  The  second  sort  of  actual  sin  is  the  sin 
of  our  external  actions ;  that  is,  of  such  as 
are  performed,  not  by  immediate  production 
or  emanation  from  the  will,  but  by  command 
of  the  will  upon  some  exterior  part  or  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  as  the  proper  instrument  of 
action.  Such  as  are  the  acts  of  theft,  mur- 
der, un cleanness,  and  the  like.  To  prove 
which  to  be  sins,  no  more  is  required  but  only 
to  read  over  the  law  of  God,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge its  authority.  They  being  wrote  in 
such  big,  broad,  and  legible  characters,  that 
the  times  of  the  grossest  ignorance  were  never 
ignorant  of  the  guilt  and  turpitude  insepa- 
rably inherent  in  them.  And  whore  the 
written  letter  of  the  law  came  not,  there,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostle's  phrase,  men,  as  to 
these  particulars,  **  were  a  law  to  themselves,** 
and  by  perusine  that  little  book,  which  every 
man  carried  in  his  own  breast,  could  quickly 
find  enough,  both  to  discover  and  to  condemn 
those  enormities. 

(3.)  The  third  sort  of  actual  sin  is  the  sin 
of  our  desires.  Desires  are  the  first  issues  and 
sallying!*  out  of  the  soul  to  unlawful  objects. 
They  are  sin,  as  it  were,  in  its  first  formation. 
For  as  soon  as  the  heart  has  once  conceived 
this  fatal  seed,  it  first  quickens  and  begins  to 
stir  in  desire :  concupiscence  is  the  prime  and 
leading  sin,  which  gives  life  and  influence  to 
all  the  rest,  so  that  the  ^ound  and  principal 
prohibition  of  the  law  is,  <*Thou  snalt  not 
covet."  And  in  Matthew  v.  we  see  how 
severely  the  gospel  arraigns  the  very  first 
movings  of  every  irregular  appetite,  making 
them  equal  to  the  gross  perpetration  of  the 
8tn.  And  indeed  action  is  only  a  consumma- 
tion of  desire  ;  and  could  we  imagine  an  out- 
ward action  performable  without  it,  it  would 
be  rather  the  shell  and  outside  of  a  sin,  than 
properly  a  sin  itself. 

Now  all  these  three  ways,  namely,  by  word, 
action,  and  desire,  does  sin  actually  put  forth 
itself.  And  this  is  the  division  of  it,  as  con- 
sidered according  to  its  subject-matter. 

The  other  consideration  of  actual  sin  is 
according  to  the  decree  or  measure  of  it ;  and 
90  also  it  is  distinguished  into  several  degrees 
and  proportions,  according  to  which  it  is  either 
enhanced  or  lessened  in  its  malignity. 

(1.^  As  first,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in  a 
linfiii  course  by  surprise  and  infirmity,  and 


the  extreme  frailty  of  his  corrupt  nature 
when  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  the  un- 
niliness  of  his  affections,  all  conspiring  with 
outward  circumstances,  do,  like  a  torrent,  beat 
him  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue,  and,  as  it  were, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  drive  and  bear  him 
forward  in  the  broad  road  to  perdition  :  which 
I  take  to  be  frequently  the  condition  of  the 
dangerous,  unwary,  hardy  part  of  m  m«i*a 
life,  his  youth ;  in  which  generally  desire  is 
high,  and  reason  low  ;  temptations  ready,  and 
religion  afar  off.  And  in  such  a  case,  if  a 
strict  education,  and  an  early  infusion  of 
virtue,  does  not  prepossessand season  the  heart, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  powers  of  sin  in  their 
first  and  most  furious  eruptions ;  how  is  a 
desperate  wretch  drawn  forth  into  open  rebel- 
lion against  his  Maker,  into  a  contempt  of  all 
goodness,  and  a  love  of  those  ways  tnat  can 
tend  to  and  end  in  nothing  but  his  confusion? 
And  yet  this  is  the  most  tolerable  condition 
that  sin  designs  to  bring  the  sinner  into.  I 
call  it  the  most  tolerable,  because  sin,  left  to 
its  natural  course  and  tendency,  would  and 
may  plunge  him  into  a  much  worse.  Never- 
theless, if  a  remedy  does  not  maturely  inter- 
pose, this  must  certainly  prove  fatal,  and  the 
end  and  *'  wages  of  it  will  be  death." 

(2.)  The  second  degree  of  actual  sin  is, 
when  a  man  pursues  a  course  of  sin  against 
the  reluctancies  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
and  the  endeavours  of  his  conversion  :  when 
salvation  waits  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  his 
heart,  and  he  both  bolts  it  out  and  drives  it 
away :  when  he  fights  with  the  word,  and 
struggles  with  the  Spirit;  and,  as  it  were, 
resolves  to  perish  in  spite  of  mercy  itself,  and 
of  the  means  of  grace.  This  we  may  see 
exemplified  by  several  instances  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Thus  God  up- 
braids the  house  of  Israel,  (Isaiah,  i.  6,)  Why 
should  ye  be  stricken  any  more?  ye  will 
revolt  yet  more  and  more.''  And  is  there  any 
thing  more  frequent  than  complaints  of  their 
backslidinff,  their  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
God ;  and  their  sinning  against  all  God's 
methods  of  reclaiming  sinners?  (Isaiah,  Ivii. 
17,)  "  1  was  wroth,"  says  God,  *•  and  smote 
him  :  I  hid  myself,  and  was  wroth,  and  he 
went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  own 
heart."  Here  we  see  Grod  angry,  and  the  sin- 
ner unconcerned;  God  smiting,  and  yet  the 
sinner  still  proceeding. 

And  the  like  examples  we  find  of  the  Jews 
sinning  in  our  Saviour's  time :  they  sinned 
a^inst  clear  light  and  irresistible  conviction  ; 
with  a  hard  heart  and  a  daring  hand.  **  If 
ye  were  blind,"  says  our  Saviour,  (John,  iz. 
41,)  "  ye  should  not  have  had  sin."  No,  they 
sinned  knowingly  and  resolutely,  with  an 
open  eye  and  a  bare  foce,  as  if  they  would  even 
look  conscience  itself  out  of  countenance.  If 
our  Saviour  did  wonders  and  miracles  before 
them,  they  eneonntered  miracle  with  miracles, 
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and  w^re  as  miraculous  in  their  obstinacy  as  he 
in  his  mighty  works. 

Now  this  is  a  more  robust,  improved,  and 
confirmed  way  of  sinning,  than  any  sinner, 
upon  his  first  entrance  into  and  engagement 
in  the  service  of  sin,  ever  rises  to  ;  and  it  takes 
in  many  grains  of  guilt  and  malignity  which 
were  not  in  the  former ;  it  inflames  the  sinner^s 
reckoning ;  it  alters  the  nature  and  changes 
the  colour  of  his  sin,  and  sets  it  off  with  a 
deeper  stamp  and  a  more  crimson  dye. 

(3.)  The  tliird  and  last  degree  of  actual  sin 
is,  when  a  man  sins,  not  only  in  opposition,  but 
also  in  defiance  to  conscience  ;  so  oreaking  all 
bonds,  so  trampling  upon  all  convictions,  that 
he  becomes  not  only  unruly  and  intractable, 
but  finally  obstinate  and  incorrigible.  And 
this  is  the  utmost,  the  ne plus  ultra  of  impiety, 
which  shuts  the  door  of  mercy,  and  seals  the 
decree  of  damnation. 

I  For  this  we  are  to  reckon  upon,  that  there 
j  is  a  certain  pitch  of  sin,  a  certain  degree  of 
;  wickedness,  though  known  to  God  himself 
alone,  beyond  which  God  never  pardons ;  (not 
that  it  is  in  its  nature  unpardonable,  but  that 
God,  according  to  the  wise  and  unsearchable 
economy  of  his  dealing  with  sinners,  after  such 
a  height  of  provocation,  withdraws  his  grace, 
and  surceases  the  operations  of  his  Spirit,  by 
\  which  alone  the  heart  can  be  effectually 
changed  or  wrought  upon.)  So  that  these 
being  thus  withdrawn,  the  sinner  never  actual- 
ly re])ents  or  returns  ;  but  being  left  to  him- 
self, and  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  his  own 
corruptions,  he  still  goi'S  on  sinning,  till  he 
ends  his  wretched  course  in  final  impenitence. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  sense  of  all 
those  scriptures  that  represent  God  limiting 
his  grace  to  "  a  cerfciin  day  the  neglect  of 
which  (like  the  last  and  fatal  line  drawn  under 
the  sinner's  accounts)  leaves  him  nothing 
more  to  expect,  but  a  dreadful  payment ;  or, 
as  the  apostle  calls  it,  *'a  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment."  For  as  soon  as  ever  the  sinner 
has  filled  the  cup  of  God*s  wrath,  the  next 
infusion  makes  it  run  over. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  several  degrees 
of  actual  sin,  the  several  steps  and  descents  by 
which  the  sinner  goes  down  into  the  regions 
of  death  and  the  bottomless  pit. 

Now  this  differs  from  original  sin  thus,  that 
that  is  properly  the  seed,  this  the  harvest ; 
that  merits,  this  actually  procures  death.  For 
although  as  soon  as  ever  the  seed  be  cast  in, 
there  is  a  design  to  reap ;  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  God  does  not  actually  put  in  the  sickle, 
till  continuance  in  sin  has  made  the  sinner 
ripe  for  destruction. 

II.  Come  we  now  to  the  second  general 
thing  proposed  ;  which  is,  to  shew  what  is 
included  and  comprised  in  death,  which  is  here 
.'illotted  for  the  sinner's  wages. 

Di'jith  is  the  great  enemy  of  nature,  the 
U  vourer  of  mankind  ;  that  which  is  con- 


tinually destroying  and  making  harock  of  the 
creation  :  and  we  shall  see  the  full  latitude  of 
it,  if  we  consider  it  as  it  stands  divided  into 
temporal  and  eternal. 

1.  And  first,  for  death  temporal.  We  must 
not  take  it  in  that  restrained  sense,  as  it  im-  { 
ports  only  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body  :  for  that  is  rather  the  consummation  of 
death,  than  death  it^lf :  it  is  properly  the  end- 
ing stroke,  the  last  blow  given  to  the  falling 
tree. 

But  we  must  take  it  in  a  larger  com  pass 
and  comprehension  ;  as  it  is  a  sumniarv  and 
compendious  abridgment  of  all  tho^^e*  evils 
which  afflict  human  nature ;  of  all  those  cala- 
mities and  disasters,  which  by  degrees  weaken, 
and  at  length  dissolve  the  body. 

Look  upon  those  harbingers  and  foremnnerr 
of  death,  diseases ;  they  are  but  some  of  the  > 

wages  of  sin"  paid  us  beforehand.  What  [ 
are  pains  and  aches,  and  the  torments  of  the 
gout  and  of  the  stone,  which  lie  pulling  at  our 
earthly  tabernacle,  but  so  many  minisU^rs  and 
under-agents  of  death?  What  are  catarrhs 
and  ulcers,  coughs  and  dropsies,  but  so  many 
mementos  of  a  hastening  dissolution,  so  many 
foretastes  of  tho  grave?  What  is  a  consump- 
tion, but  a  lingering,  gradual  rotting,  before 
we  are  laid  under  ground  ?  What  is  a  bnm- 
ing  fever,  but  hell  in  a  shorter  and  a  weaker 
fire? 

And  to  these  diseases  of  the  body  we  may 
add  the  consuming  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
mind ;  the  toil,  and  labour,  and  racking  in- 
tention of  the  brain :  all  made  necessary  by 
the  first  sin  of  man  ;  and  which  do  as  really, 
though  not  as  sensibly  impair  and  exhaust  the 
vitals,  as  the  most  visible,  corporeal  diseases 
do,  or  can  do  ;  and  let  in  death  to  the  body, 
though  by  another  door. 

Moreover,  to  these  miseries,  which  reach 
us  in  our  persons,  we  may  subjoin  those  which 
attend  our  condition  ;  those  which  we  are 
liable  to  in  our  names  and  estates;  as  the 
shame  and  infamy,  which  makes  men  a  scorn 
to  others,  and  a  burden  to  themselves  ;  which 
takes  off  the  gloss  and  air  of  all  other  enjoy- 
ments, and  damps  the  quickness,  the  vigour, 
and  vivacity  of  the  spirit.  Also  the  miseries 
of  poverty  and  want,  which  leave  the  neces- 
sities and  the  conveniencies,  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  necessities  of  nature  unsupplied  :  when 
a  man  shall  be  forced  to  make  his  meals  upon 
hunger  and  expectation  ;  to  be  clothed  with 
rags,  and  to  converse  with  filth  ;  and  to  live 
only  upon  those  alms  which  the  covetousness  , 
or  the  surfeit  of  other  men  can  spare.  \ 

Now  all  these  things  are  so  many  breaches  : 
made  upon  our  happiness  and  well-being,  | 
without  which  life  is  not  life,  but  a  bare,  thin,  i 
insipid  existence ;  and  therefore  certainly  we  ! 
cannot  deny  them  to  be  parts  of  death,  unless  ; 
perhaps  from  this  reason,  that  upon  a  true  esti- 
mate of  things,  they  are  indeed  much  worse. 
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And  thus  we  have  seen  death  in  the  first 
I  fruits  of  it ;  how  by  degrees  it  creeps  upon  us, 
how  many  engines  it  plants  against  us,  how 
;  many  assaults  it  gives,  till  at  length  it  ends 
I  its  fatal  progress  in  the  final  divorce  which  it 
makes  between  soul  and  body,  never  resting 
till  it  has  abased  us  to  our  primitive  earth, 
and  to  the  dishonours  of  stench,  rottenness, 
and  putrefaction. 

2.  But,  secondly,  the  grand  payment  of  the 
iinner*s  wages  is  in  death  eternal :  in  com- 
parison of  which,  the  other  can  scarce  be 
called  death  ;  but  only  a  transient  change,  a 
short  darkness  upon  nature  ;  easily  borne,  or 
at  least  auickly  past. 

But  when  eternity  comes  into  the  balance, 
it  adds  an  infinity  to  the  weight,  and  sinks 
it  down  to  an  immense  disparity.  Eternal 
death  is  not  only  the  sinner's  punishment, 
but  his  amazement :  no  thought,  no  created 
reason  can  take  the  length  of  an  endless 
duration. 

I     But  there  are  also  some  other  concomitant 
properties  of  this  death,  which  vastly  increase 
and  aggravate  the  horror  of  it,  besides  the 
bare  considerations  of  its  eternity. 
!     (1.^  As  first,  that  it  bereaves  a  man  of  all 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  which  he  enjoyed 
in  this  world ;  the  loss  of  which,  how  poor 
and  contemptible  soever  they  are  in  them- 
selves, yet  surely  must  needs  be  very  afflictive 
;  to  him  who  had  placed  his  whole  entire  happi- 
I  ness  in  them  :  and  therefore  to  be  stript  of  all 
I  these,  and  to  be  cast  naked  and  forlorn  into 
utter  darkness  and  desertion,  cannot  but  be 
i  infinitely  tormenting,  though  a  man  should 
I  meet  with  no  other  tormentors  in  that  place. 
For  to  have  strong,  eager,  immense  desires, 
and  a  perpetu^  bar  and  divorce  put  between 
them  and  their  beloved  objects,  will  of  itself 
be  hell  enough,  though  the  ^  worm  should 
die,"  and  the  "  fire  should  be  quenched." 

For  how  will  the  drunkard,  the  epicure, 
and  the  wanton,  bear  the  absence  and  removal 
of  those  things  that  alone  used  to  please  their 
fancy,  and  to  gratify  their  lust!  For  here 
will  be  neither  bail  nor  masks,  plays  nor 
mistresses,  for  the  gallant  to  entertain  him- 
self with  ;  here  will  be  company  indeed  good 
store,  but  no  good-fellowship  ;  roaring  enough, 
but  no  ranting  in  this  place.  With  what  a 
killing  regret  must  the  condemned  worldling 
look  back  upon  his  rich  manors  and  his  large 
estate,  his  parks  and  his  pleasant  gardens  I  to 
which  there  is  now  no  return  for  him,  but 
only  by  thought  and  remembrance ;  which 
can  serve  him  for  nothing  but  to  heighten  his 
anguish  by  a  bitter  comparison  of  his  past  and 
present  condition.  And  this  is  some  of  the 
fruit  of  sin,  which,  by  carrying  out  the  heart 
to  a  vicious,  irregular  enjoyment  of  the  things 
of  this  life,  which  quickly  have  an  end, 
treasures  up  in  the  same  heart  materials  for 
tuch  a  sorrow  as  shall  have  none. 
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(2.)  Eternal  death  bereaves  the  soul  of  that 
innnite,  inexpressible  good,  the  beatific  frui- 
tion of  Grod.   The  greatest  and  the  quickest 
misery  of  a  condemned  sijiner  is  the  sense  of 
loss.   And  if  the  loss  of  those  puny  temporal 
enjoyments  make  so  great  a  part  or  his 
punishment,  as  I  have  shewn  it  does,  what 
then  shall  we  saj  of  the  loss  of  that,  which 
was  the  only  thing  which  gave  life  and  spirit 
to  all  those  enjoyments!  which  gave  them 
that  substance,  and  suitableness  to  our  nature,  j 
as  to  render  them  properly  felicities !    For  all  , 
the  comfort  that  God  conveys  to  the  creature,  j 
comes  from  the  sensible,  refreshing  discoveries  ' 
of  his  presence.   "  In  tliy  presence,"  says  the  , 
Psalmist,  "  there  is  fulness  of  jojr,"  (Psalm  \ 
xvi.  11.)   This  is  the  reviving  light  which  , 
scatters  all  the  darknesses  and  dismal  blacks  ; 
of  sorrow ;  that  wipes  off*  all  tears  ;  the  happy  j 
sunshine,  which  aries  up  those  disconsolate  | 
dews.   For  as  it  is  the  presence  of  the  king  j 
which  makes  the  court,  so  it  is  the  peculiar 
presence  of  Grod  which  makes  heaven  ;  which 
IS  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  place,  as  of  a 
state  or  condition. 

But  now  there  is  an  everlasting  cloud  drawn 
between  this  and  a  sinner  under  damnation. 
God  hides  himself  for  ever  ;  so  that  this  is  the 
sum  and  height  of  the  sinner's  doom,  that  he 
is  condemn^  eternally  to  feel  Grod*s  hand, 
and  never  to  see  his  face. 

(3.)  And  lastly,  eternal  death  fills  both 
body  and  soul  with  most  intense  pain,  and 
the  highest  torment  and  anguish  which  can 
be  received  within  a  created,  finite  capacity,  j 
All  the  woes,  griefs,  and  terrors  which  hu-  | 
manity  can  lal^ur  under,  shall  then,  as  it 
were,  unite,  and  really  seize  ufion  the  soul  at  : 
once.      I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,'*  says 
the  rich  man,  (Luke,  xvi.  24.)   And  surely  a  [ 
bed  of  flames  is  but  an  uneasy  thing  for  a  ; 
man  to  roll  himself  upon  to  all  eternity.   The  ' 
sufferings  which  shall  attend  this  estate  no 
tongue  can  express,  no  heart  can  conceive. 
Pain  shall  possess  the  body ;  horror,  agony, 
and  despair,  shall  rack  the  mind  :  so  that  the 
whole  man  shall  be  made  the  receptacle  and  ; 
scene  of  misery,  the  tragical  scene  for  ven-  \ 
geance  to  act  its  utmost  upon,  and  to  shew  : 
how  far  a  creature  is  capable  of  being  tor-  ' 
mented  without  the  loss  of  its  being ;  the 
continuance  of  which,  under  those  oircum-  • 
stances,  is  but  a  miserable  privilege,  and  ' 
would  gladly  be  exchanged  for  annihilation.  , 
For  every  lash  which  God  then  gives  the  sin- 
ner shall  be  with  a  scorpion  ;  every  pain 
which  he  inflicts  shall  be  more  eager  than 
appetite,  more  cruel  than  revenge;  every 
faculty,  both  of  soul  and  body,  shall  have  its 
distinct,  proper,  and  peculiar  torment  applied 
to  it,  and  be  directly  struck  there,  where  it 
has  the  quickest,  the  tenderest,  and  the 
sharpest  sense  of  an;^  painful  inipresision. 

God  seldom  punisnes  or  afflicts  in  this 
2  ■ 
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world,  but  it  is  with  some  allay  of  mercy ; 
some  mixture  of  clemency,  which  even  in  the 
midst  of  misery  may  yet  supf>ort  hope.  But 
when  sin  hns  lodged  the  sinner  in  hell,  the 
cup  which  God  thon  administers  shall  be  all 
justice  without  mercy,  all  wrath  and  venom, 
all  dregs  and  yet  no  bottom  ;  a  cup  never  to 
be  drank  off,  inexhaustibly  full,  inconceivably 
bitter. 

But  I  shall  use  no  other  argument  to  evince 
the  greatness  of  those  torments  but  only  this, 
that  the  Devil  shall  be  the  instrument  of 
their  execution.  And  surely  a  mortal  enemy 
will  be  a  dreadful  executioner;  and  the 

Eunishment  which  an  infinite  justice  inflicts 
y  the  hand  of  an  implacable  inalicu  must 
needs  be  intolerable. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  second 
general  thing  proposed  ;  which  was  to  shew, 
what  is  included  and  comprised  in  death, 
which  is  here  allotted  for  the  sinner's  wages. 
I  proceed  now  to  the 

Third  and  last ;  which  is  to  shew,  in  what 
respect  death  is  properly  called  the  wages  of 
sin."  I  conceive  it  may  be  upon  these  two 
following  accounts : 

1.  Because  the  payment  of  wages  still  pre- 
supposes service  and  labour.  And  undoubtedly 
the  service  of  sin  is  of  all  others  the  most 
painful  and  laborious.  It  will  engross  all  a 
nian*s  industry,  drink  up  all  his  time  ;  it  is  a 
drudgery  without  intermission,  a  bubiucss 
without  vacation. 

We  read  of  **  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
and  certainly  the  mystery  of  no  trade  can  be 
attaine<l  without  a  long  and  a  constant 
8e<lulity.  "  Nemo  ronente  fit  turpissimus."  It 
is  the  business  of  a  lire  to  be  a  complete  sinner. 

Such  as  are  the  commands  of  sin,  such  must 
be  also  the  service.  But  the  commands  of  sin 
are  for  their  number  continual,  for  their 
vehemence  importunate,  and  for  their  burden 
tyrannical. 

Sin  is  said  to  conceive  and  to  bring  forth  ; 
and  there  is  no  birth  without  pain  and 
travail.  God  condemned  Adam  upon  his 
transgression  to  the  turmoils  of  sweat  and 
lal)Our  ;  but  one  would  have  thought,  that  he 
might  have  spared  this  malediction,  when 
lalK>ur  is  not  only  the  consequent,  but  the 
very  nature  of  sin.  To  dig  the  earth  is  roan*s 
punishment ;  but  the  sin  which  deserves  it  is 
the  greater  labour. 

For  is  there  any  work  so  toilsome,  so  full  of 
fatigue  and  weariness,  as  to  be  always  at  the 
call  of  an  unlimited  appetite,  at  the  command 
of  an  insatiable  corruption  ?  The  Greek  is 
emphatical,  and  describes  the  nature  of  sin  in 
its  name  ;  for  «-eyiip/«f,  which  signifies  tin  or 
wickedness,  takes  its  derivation  from  Wyo^, 
which  signifies  labour.  So  that  the  readiest 
war,  it  seems,  to  fulfil  the  apostle's  precept  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  11,  of  ^  studying  to  be  quie^"  is 
to  study  to  be  innocent. 


And  were  there  nothing  else  in  bid  bat  the 
discomposing  and  rufiling  of  that  serene,  quiet,  ^ 
and  undisturbed  frame  of  spirit,  which  natu-  ' 
rally  attends  a  true  and  steady  virtne,  it  were 
enough  to  endear  the  one,  and  to  discommend 
the  other.  For  sin  seldom  acts,  bnt  in  the 
strength  of  some  |>as8ion  ;  and  passion  never 
moves  but  with  tumult  and  agitation  :  there 
being  scarce  any  passion  but  has  its  eontrmrr 
to  thwart  and  to  encounter  it ;  so  that  still 
the  actings  of  them  represent  m  kind  of  little 
war  in  the  soul ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  says  of  "every  battle  of  the 
warrior,**  so  we  may  say  of  every  stirring  of  a 
high  passion,  that  it  is  with  confnsed  noise.** 
The  **  still  voice"  of  reason  is  drowned,  the 
sober  counsels  of  religion  are  stifled,  and 
not  heard.  And  must  not  that  man,  think 
we,  needs  be  very  miserable,  who  has  •l^aj' 
such  a  din  and  hurry  in  his  breast?  His 
passions  raging,  and  his  vicious'  appetites 
haling  and  pulling  him,  sometimes  to  this 
object,  sometimes  to  a  contrary!  So  that 
what  through  the  clamour,  and  what  throDgb 
the  convulsion  of  exorbitant  clashing  desire^ 
the  soul  is  in  a  rent,  distracted  condition ; 
like  Actason  amongst  his  dog»,  that  first  bawl 
about  his  ears,  and  then  tear  him  to  pieces. 

The  truth  of  this  is  sufficiently  manifest, 
from  the  general  theory  of  the  thing  itself ; 
but  the  same  will  appear  yet  more  evidently 
by  running  over  particular  instances. 

And  first,  take  the  voluptuous  debauched 
epicure.    What  hour  of  his  life  is  vacant 
from  the  slavish  injunctions  of  his  vice? 
Is  ho  not  continually  spending  l)otb  hit 
time  and  his   subsistence  to  gratify  his 
taste?  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  all  the  ; 
elements  to  his  table,  to  m»ke  a  sacrifice  to  , 
the  deity  of  his  belly  ?   And  then,  how  uneasy 
are  the  consequences  of  his  luxurjr !  when  he  : 
is  to  grapple  with  surfeit  and  indigestion,  . 
with  his  morning  fumes  and  crudities,  and 
other  low  and  ignoble  distempers,  the  eflects 
of  a  brutish  eating  ;  thus  having  his  stomach  ; 
always  like  a  kitchen,  both  for  fulness  and 
for  filth. 

And  next,  for  the  intemperate  drinker  :  is 
not  his  life  a  continual  toil  ?  To  be  sitting 
up  when  others  sleep,  and  to  go  to  bed  when  \ 
others  rise  ;  to  be  exposed  to  drunken  quar-  ' 
rels  and  to  sordid  converse  ;  to  have  redness 
of  eyes,  rheums,  and  distillations  ;  a  weakened 
body,  and  a  besotted  mind  ? 

And  then  for  the  adulterer  and  unclean 
person  ;  upon  what  hard  employments  does  ; 
his  lust  put  him  !  first  to  contrive,  plot,  and  I 
compass  its  satisfaction,  and  then  to  avoid  the  ; 
furies  of  an  enraged  jealousy,  and  to  keep  off  ' 
the  shame  of  an  infamous  discovery.  We 
find  the  adulterer,  in  Job,  xxiv.  16,  digging 
through  houses,"  till  at  length,  perhaps,  he 
digs  his  own  grave  too ;  and  by  a  laborious 
pursuit  comet  to  an  ignominious  end* 
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Ami  Ijistly,   for  the  covetous,  scraping 
usurer.    It  is  a  question  whether  he  gathers 
or  keeps  his  pelf  with  most  anxiety ;  he  is 
restless  to  get,  and  fearful  to  lose ;  but  always 
solicitous,  and  at  work.    And  perliaps  those 
'  who  labour  in  the  mines  are  not  so  busy  as 
those  who  own  them.   But  I  need  say  no 
more  of  such  a  person  but  this,  that  his 
business  is  as  vast  and  endless  as  his  desires  ; 
and  greater  it  cannot  be. 
And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  toil  of  sin,  in 
i  several  particulars,  to  which  many  more 
I  might  be  added.   In  short,  if  idleness  were 
i  not  a  sin,  there  were  scarce  any  sin  but  what 
is  laborious. 

So  that  now  the  retribution  of  death  fol- 
lowing such  hard  and  painful  service,  may 
properly  bear  the  denomination  of  **  wages 
and  be  reputed  rather  a  payment  than  a 
j  punishment. 

I  2.  The  other  reason  why  death  is  called 
I  "  the  wages  of  sin,''  is  because  wages  do 
I  always  imply  a  merit  in  the  work,  requiring 
such  a  compensation.  Sin  and  death  are 
compared  together  as  sowing  and  reaping : 
and  we  all  account  it  a  thing  of  the  highest 
reason  and  equity  in  the  world,  that  he  who 
sows  should  also  reap  :  "  He  who  sows  to  the 
flctfh,"  says  the  apostle,  (Gal.  vi,  8,)  "  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption."  The  evil  of  sin  is 
I  every  way  commensurate  to  the  evil  of  death  ; 
retaliation  is  tho  very  nature  and  spirit  of 
justice ;  and  that  a  man  who  does  an  action 
contrary  to  another's  good,  should  be  made  to 
expiate  it  by  a  suffering  contrary  to  his  own, 
is  but  proportion. 

But  to  this  some  make  that  trite  and 
popular  objection,  that  since  the  same  is  the 
measure  and  extent  of  things  contrary ;  and 
since  our  good  works  cannot  merit  eternal 
life;  it  should  follow  also,  that  neither  can 
our  sins,  our  evil  works,  merit  eternal  death. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  case  is  very 
different  in  these  two.  For  to  tho  nature  of 
merit,  it  is  required  that  the  action  be  not 
due ;  but  now  every  good  action  being 
enjoine<l  and  commanded  by  the  law  of  God, 
is  thereby  made  due,  and  consequently  cannot 
merit :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  sinful  action 
being^u^ tiu^'^tim, altogether  undue;  and  not 
at  all  commanded,  but  protiibited,  it  becomes 
properly  meritorious ;  and,  according  to  the 
malignity  of  its  nature,  it  merits  eternal  death. 

But  some  will  yet  farther  urge  ;  that  in  re- 
gard a  sinful  action  is  in  itself  but  of  a  finite 
nature,  and  withal  proceeds  from  a  finite 
agent ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  of  propor- 
tion between  that,  and  an  endless,  eternal 
punishment.  For  what  is  man  but  a  weak, 
mutable  creature  at  the  best  ?  And  what  is 
sin,  but  a  vanishing  action,  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  compass  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
not  to  be  laid  in  the  scale  with  the  inexhaus- 
tible measures  of  perpetuity  ? 


But  to  this  also  we  answer,  that  the  merit 
of  sin  is  not  to  be  rated,  either  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  act,  or  by  the  narrowness  and 
poorness  of  the  agent ;  but  it  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  proportions  of  its  object,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  done. 
And  therefore  being  committed  against  an 
infinite  majesty,  it  greatens,  and  rises  to  the 
heiffht  of  an  infinite  demerit. 

iVevertheless,  because  men  are  apt  to  think 
that  God  treats  them  upon  hard  terms,  and  to 
view  sin  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  I  shall 
in  a  word  or  two  shew  what  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  sin,  which  renders  it  so  higlilv  pro- 
voking, as  to  deserve  the  greatest  evil  thnt 
omnipotence  itself  can  inflict  upon  the  crea- 
ture. And, 

1st,  Sin  is  a  direct  stroke  at  GoiVs  sove- 
reignty. Hence  we  read  of  the  "  kingdom  of 
Satan,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  '*  kingdom 
of  God :"  and  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
when  grace  is  wrought  in  the  heart,  "  the 
kingdom  of  God"  is  said  to  come  into  it :  and 
the  whole  economy  of  the  gospel  is  styled  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven."  So  that  sin  had  trans- 
lated God*s  subjects  into  a  new  dominion  :  as 
amongst  men,  he  who  has  committed  a  felony 
or  a  murder,  usually  flies  the  territories  of  his 
lawful  prince  ;  and  so  living  in  another  king- 
dom, puts  himself  under  the  necessity  of  a  new 
subjection. 

Thus  sin  invades  the  throne  of  God,  usurps 
his  royalty,  and  snatches  at  his  sceptre.  But 
now  there  is  nothing  so  tender,  and  sensibly 
jealous  of  the  least  encroachment,  as  preroga- 
tive :  the  throne  admits  of  no  partner,  endures 
no  competitor.  Rule  and  enjoy  all  E^ypt,  says 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  but  still  with  this  reserve, 
that  in  the  throne  I  will  be  greater  than 
thou." 

No  wonder  therefore  if  God  punishes  sin, 
which  is  indeed  treason  against  the  Kinj^  of 
kings,  with  death  ;  for  it  puts  the  question. 
Who  shall  reign  ?  It  grasps  at  all,  it  strikes 
high,  and  is  properly  a  blow  given  to  the 
supremacy. 

2dly,  Sin  strikes  at  God's  very  being.  In 
Psalm  xiv.  1,  The  fool,"  that  is,  the  sinner, 
*'  has  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God ;" 
and  if  this  be  his  belief,  it  is  so,  because  it 
was  first  his  desire.  Sin  would  step  not  only 
into  God's  throne,  but  also  into  his  room. 

And  it  matters  not,  that  the  infinite  perfec- 
tion of  God  sets  him  far  above  the  boldest 
reaches  of  his  rebel-creature.  For  it  is  enough 
to  see  the  attempts  of  malice  :  God  takes  an 
estimate  of  the  sinner  by  his  will  ;  he  is  as 
much  a  serpent  now  he  hisses,  as  if  he  stung  ; 
for  wliatsoever  a  man  has  an  heart  to  wish,  if 
be  had  power  he  would  certainly  effect. 

And  now,  if  all  this  malignity  lies  wrapt  up 
in  the  bowels  of  sin,  let  none  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  deserve  death;  but  admire  rather, 
that  Grod  has  not  invented  something  greater 
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than  death,  if  possible,  to  revenge  the  provo- 
cation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  third  and  last 
general  thing  proposed  to  be  handled  from  the 
words  ;  from  which,  and  all  the  foregoing 
particulars,  what  can  we  so  naturally  and  so 
directly  infer,  and  learn,  as  the  infinite,  in- 
credible folly,  which  acts  and  possesses  the 
heart  of  man  in  all  its  purposes  to  sin  !  still 
proposing  to  the  sinner  notning  but  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  advantage  and  emolument, 
from  the  commission  of  that  which  will  in- 
fallibly subject  him  to  all  the  miseries  and 
killing  sorrows  that  humanity  is  capable  of. 
Sin  plays  the  bait  before  him,  the  bait  of  a 
little,  contemptible,  silljjr  pleasure  or  profit ; 
but  it  hides  from  his  view  that  fatal  hook, 
which  shall  strike  through  his  heart  and  liver, 
and  by  which  that  great  catcher  and  devourer 
of  souls  shall  hold  him  fast,  and  drag  him 
I  down  to  his  eternal  execution.  The  conse- 
;  quent  appendant  miseries  of  sin  are  studiously 
I  kept  from  the  sinner's  notice ;  his  eye  must 
,  not  see  what  his  heart  will  certainly  rue  ;  but 
he  goes  on  pleasantly  and  unconcernedly,  and 
acts  a  more  cruel,  inhuman  butchery  upon  his 
own  soul,  than  ever  any  self-murderer  did 
upon  his  own  body, 

I  shall  close  up  all  with  that  excellent  say- 
ine  of  the  wisest  of  men,  (Prov.  xiv,  9,)  that 
I*  fooU  make  a  mock  at  sin."  Fools  they  are 
indeed  for  doing  so.  But  is  it  possible  for  any 
thing  that  wears  the  name  of  reason,  to  be  so 
much  a  fool,  as  to  make  a  mock  at  death  too? 
Will  a  man  play  with  hell,  dally  with  a 
scorpion,  and  sport  himself  with  everlasting 
burnings  ? 

In  every  sin  which  a  man  deliberately  com- 
mits, he  takes  down  a  draught  of  deadly  poison. 
In  every  lust  which  he  cherishes,  he  embraces 
a  dagger,  and  opens  his  bosom  to  destruction. 

In  fine,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  whnt 
sin  is,  and  what  death  is,  the  certain  inevitable 
*'  wages  of  sin  and  so,  have  only  this  short 
advice  to  add,  and  to  conclude  with  :  he  who 
likes  the  wages,  let  him  go  about  the  work. 


SERMON  LII. 

*'  BlMMd  IN  ttM  port  In  hmii;  for  tii«j  AaSl  «•  God.** 

Matt.  t.  & 

It  may  at  first  seem  something  wonderful, 
especially  since  the  tiroes  of  the  gospel,  that 
there  should  be  so  few  men  in  the  world 
^*PPy>  when  happiness  is  so  freely  offered  and 
proposed  by  Grod,  and  withal  so  universally 
and  eagerly  desired  by  men.  But  the  obvi- 
onsnesB  of  the  reason  will  quickly  supersede 


the  wonder,  if  we  consider  the  perverse  and 
preposterous  way  of  men's  acting  ;  who,  at 
the  same  time,  passionately  pursue  the  end, 
and  yet  overlook  the  means ;  catch  at  the  good 
proposed,  but  abhor  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
posal. For  all  would  enjoy  the  felicitf  ot 
seeing  God,"  but  scarce  any  can  brook  so 
severe  a  duty  as  to  maintain  a  pnre  heart  ;** 
all  would  behold  so  entertaining  and  glurioas 
a  sight,  but  few  are  willing  to  crowd  for  it 
into  the  "  narrow  way.**  Men  wonld  recon- 
cile their  future  happiness  with  their  present 
ease,  pass  to  glory  without  submitting  to  the 
methods  of  grace.  So  that  the  grand  reason 
that  so  many  20  to  hell,  is  because  thejr  would  j 
go  to  heaven  for  nothing :  the  truth  is,  they 
would  not  go,  but  be  caught  up  to  heaven  ;* 
they  would  (if  I  may  use  the  exprese^ion) 
conch  it  to  the  other  world,  as  Elias  did  ;  but 
to  live  as  the  same  Elias  did  in  this  world, 
that  thev  cannot  bear.  In  fine,  if  we  could 
peruse  the  black  roll  of  all  those  who  have 
perished  eternally,  we  should  find  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  lost,  because  tliey  can- 
not eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  play  themselves  into 
salvation. 

But  this  great  sermon  of  our  Saviour  teaches 
us  much  other  things  ;  a  sermon  fraught  with 
the  most  refined  and  elevated  doctrine,  the 
most  sublime  and  absolute  morality  that  ever  | 
was  vented  into  the  world  ;  far  before  all  the 
precepts  and  most  applauded  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers ;  jrea,  as  far  before  them  in  per- 
fection and  purity,  as  they  were  before  Chris- 
tianity in  time.  For  they  only  placed  upon 
the  surface  and  outside  of  virtue,  gihling  the 
actions,  and  giving  some  little  varnish  to  the 
external  behaviour  of  men  :  but  Christi.inity 
looks  through  all  this,  searches  the  reins,  and  | 
pierces  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  j 
never  resting  till  it  stabs  sin,  and  places  virtue 
in  the  very  heart. 

An  eminent  instance  of  which  we  havo  in 
these  words ;  which  being  so  very  plain  and 
easy  in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  1 
with  any  superfluous  explication  ;  aud  there- 
fore I  shall  pass  immediately  to  the  discnssioD  ' 
of  them  ;  which  I  shall  manage  under  these 
four  following  heads.  As, 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  it  is  to  be  ^  pure  in 
heart.** 

II.  What  it  is  to  "  see  God." 

III.  How  this  purity  of  heart  fits  and 
qualifies  the  soul  lor  the  sight  or  vision  of 
God. 

lY.  And  lastly,  make  some  brief  use  and 
application  of  the  whole. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  we  must  know, 
that  the  nature  of  purity  in  ^eral  cannot  be 
better  explained,  than  by  its  opposition  to 
these  two  things,  — 

1.  To  mixture.   2.  To  pollution. 

1.  ADd  first  of  all,  it  excludes  mixture ;  that 
is  to  say,  all  conjunction  with  any  different  or 
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inferior  nature  ;  purity  still  infers  simplicity: 
g:old  cannot  be  called  pure,  though  never  so 
great  in  bulk,  if  it  has  but  the  least  alloy  of  a 
baser  metal.  Though  there  be  in  tlie  heart 
seeds  of  virtue,  principles  of  goodness  and 
morality ;  yet  if  blended  with  a  greater,  or 
an  eqvai  degree  of  corruption,  that  neart  can- 
not challenge  the  denomination  of  fwrt :  for, 
as  Solomon  says,  TEccIes.  x.  1,)  even  so  small 
a  thing  as  a  fly  falling  into  the  apothecary's 
ointment  will  give  it  an  offensive  savour ;  and 
one  grain  of  folly  will  taint  all  the  honour  of 
him  who  has  a  reputation  for  wisdom.*'  In 
this  sense  also  is  purity  ascribed  to  the  word 
or  law  of  God,  (Psalm  cxix.  140,)  "  Thy 
word  is  pure,  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it 
which  is  an  elogy  that  cannot  be  truly  given 
to  any  other  laws  in  the  world,  no,  not  to 
those  of  the  most  renowned  lawgivers,  as  of 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  or  Plato  in  his  Common- 
wealth, whose  laws,  though  they  enjoined 
many  wortliy,  virtuous,  and  noble  actions,  yet 
still  were  debased  by  the  addition  of  some- 
thing vile  and  filthy,  not  only  allowed,  but 
sometimes  also  commended  by  them  ;  still 
there  was  a  vein  of  immorality  running  through 
them,  that  corrupted  and  defiled  the  whole 
channel,  and  the  best  of  human  laws  have 
still  some  mixture  of  imperfection. 

But  now  all  mixture  or  composition  is  a 
kind  of  confusion  ;  attempting  unity,  where 
nature  has  made  variety  and  distinction.  It 
raises  a  certain  war  or  faction  in  the  same 
compound  ;  and  the  very  cause  of  death,  dis- 
aolution,  and  putrefaction,  in  all  sublunary 
bodies,  is  from  the  contest  and  clashing  of 
contrary  qualities  upon  mixture  ;  which  never 
takes  away  the  innate  enmity  of  contraries, 
though  it  may  compose  their  present  quarrel. 
Christ  states  this  matter  fiilly  in  Matth.  vi. 
24j  *<No  man,"  savs  he,  **can  serve  two 
masters ;  for  he  will  love  the  one,  and  hate 
the  other.*'  In  like  manner,  it  is  impossible, 
for  two  opposite  principles  so  to  unite  and 
mix  themselves  in  the  same  heart,  as  equallv 
to  command  and  share  its  obedience  by  such 
jpst  proportions,  that  it  should  at  the  same 
time  seriously  intend  the  service  of  virtue 
and  the  gratification  of  a  vice.  Now  to  give 
things  their  due  and  exact  appellations,  I 
ooneeive,  in  the  sense  hitherto  spoken  of,  a 
**  pare  heart "  is  properly  the  same  with  that 
wmeh  is  called  in  Scripture  a  **  single  heart." 

2.  Purity  excludes  also  pollution,  that  is, 
all  adherence  of  filth  and  outward  contagion  ; 
as  a  fountain  is  said  to  be  pure,  when  there 
is  no  dirt  or  soil  cast  into  it,  that  may  dis- 
colour or  defile  it.  If  the  guilt  of  any  gross 
sinful  act  cleaves  to  the  conscience,  that  con- 
science presently  loses  its  purity  and  virginity^ 
Every  such  sin  falls  upon  it  like  a  blot  of  ink 
upon  the  finest  linen  or  the  cleanest  paper. 
In  this  sense  Saint  Paul  esjoins  jmrity  to 
Timothy;  (1  Tim,  v.  28,)  *«Keep  thyself 


pure,"  that  is,  free  from  the  \esL»t  taint  of  vici- 
or  scandal.  In  this  sense  also  Saint  Paul 
declares  himself,  in  Acts,  xx.  2G,  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men  that  is,  clear  from  the 
guilt  or  charge  of  the  murderous  neglect  of 
souls.  So  that  a  pure  heart"  thus  taken, 
is  properly  the  same  with  that  which  David 
calls  a  "  clean  heart (Psalm  li.  10,)"  Create 
in  me,  0  Grod,  a  clean  heart."  For  so  much  of 
inherent  sin,  so  much  of  filth  and  foulness. 
The  very  frame  and  make  of  man's  heart  is 
but  dust ;  but  sin  degrades  it  still  lower,  and 
turns  it  into  dirt. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  purity  is  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
shew  wherein  the  purity  of  the  heart  consists. 
And  that, — 

First,  by  way  of  negation.  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  external  exercise  of  religion  ;  the 
heart  does  not  always  write  itself  upon  the 
outward  actions.  These  may  shine  and  glister, 
while  that  in  the  meantime  may  be  noisome 
and  impure.  In  a  pool  you  may  see  the 
uppermost  water  clear,  but  if  you  cast  your 
eye  to  the  bottom,  you  shall  see  that  to  be 
dirt  and  mud.  To  rate  a  man's  interaals  by 
his  externals,  and  what  works  in  his  breast 
by  what  appears  in  his  face,  is  a  rule  very 
fallible.  For  we  often  see  specious  practices 
spread  over  vile  and  base  principles;  as  a 
rotten,  unwholesome  body  may  be  clothed 
and  covered  with  the  finest  silks.  There  is 
often  a  fiiym  x/»9fAu^  many  leagues'  distance 
between  a  man's  behaviour  and  his  heart. 
In  Isaiah,  xxix.  19,  we  have  some  drawing 
near  to  God  with  their  mouth,  and  honouring  | 
him  with  their  lips,"  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  ; 
very  next  words,  **  that  their  heart  was  fiir  ; 
from  him."  Lip-devotion  signifies  but  little.  - 
Judas  could  afibrd  our  Saviour  the  lip,  while  i 
he  was  actually  betraying  him  to  his  mortal 
enemies.  It  is  in  this  case  with  the  soul  as 
with  the  body,  the  inward  vital  state  of  it  is 
not  always  known  by  the  colour  or  complexion. 
For  I  suppose  we  are  not  now  to  learn,  that 
the  grand  governing  principle  of  the  world  is 
hypocrisy.  And  while  it  is  so,  in  judging  of 
men's  words  and  actions,  it  is  but  too  often 
necessary  to  read  them  backwards.  For  though, 
naturally  indeed,  they  are  signs,  and  signs  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  mind  ;  yet 
art  may,  and  usually  does,  make  them  much 
otherwise.  And  it  is  odds,  but  he  mistakes 
seldomest,  who  judges  of  men  quite  contrary 
to  what  they  appear :  so  seldom  do  the  in- 
ward and  the  outward  man  correspond  with 
one  anptber.  And  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
prerogative  of  divine  knowledge  in  judging 
of  a  man's  internals  would  not  be  much 
superior  to  the  sagacity  of  a  human  inspec- 
tion. For  that  can  read  all  that  is  legible  to 
the  eye,  all  that  can  incur  into  the  outward 
lenses. 

But  still  we  must  obaerre,  that  this  asser- 
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tion  of  not  judging  by  the  outward  actions, 
is  to  be  understood  only  of  good  actions, 
not  of  bad.  For  although  an  act  materially 
and  outwardly  good  may  proceed  from  an 
heart  which  is  stark  naught ;  yet  where  the 
outward  actions  are  bad,  it  is  certain  that  the 
heart  cannot  be  good.  For  the  matter  of  the 
action,  which  is  properly  that  which  comes 
into  the  outward  view,  may  be  good,  and  yet 
the  action  itself,  upon  other  accounts,,  be 
absolutely  evil  :  but  if  the  matter  of  the  ac- 
tion be  evil,  ^since  evil  is  from  any  defect,) 
the  whole  action  must  l>e  so  too.  And  con- 
sequently, since  a  "  good  tree"  cannot  "  pro- 
duce evil  fruit,"  it  is  manifest  that  the  heart 
which  produces,  and  presides  over  those  ac- 
tions, is  and  must  be  evil. 

But  to  return  to  what  we  were  before 
about :  that  the  outward  piety  of  a  man's 
behaviour  cannot  certainly  nrgiie  a  pious  and 
a  "  pure  heart,"  is  evident,  because  there  may 
be  assigned  several  other  principles,  short  of 
real  piety,  and  yet  sufficient  to  produce  such 
a  behaviour.  As, 

1st,  A  virtuous  and  strict  education.  Many 
are  born  into  the  world,  not  only  with  the 
general  taint  of  original  sin,  but  also  with 
such  particular  propensions,  such  predomi- 
nant inclinations  to  vice,  that  they  are  as 
fruitful  a  soil  for  the  Devil  to  plant  in,  and 
afford  as  much  fuel  for  sin  to  flame  out  upon, 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  utmost  corruption  of 
human  nature  to  supply  them  witn.  But 
God,  who  in  his  most  wise  providence  restrains 
many  whom  he  never  renews,  has  many  ways 
to  prevent  the  outmgeous  eruption  of  this 
vicious  principle.  And  one  great  one  is  this 
of  a  pious  education  ;  which  may  lay  such 
strong  fetters,  such  powerful  restrictions  upon 
the  heart,  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  lash  out 
into  those  excesses  and  enormities,  which  the 
more  licentious  and  debauched  part  of  the 
world  wallow  in  :  yet  still,  though  by  this 
the  unclean  bird  be  caged  up,  the  uncleanness 
of  its  nature  is  not  hereby  changed.  For  as 
no  Hiking  or  harrowing  can  alter  the  nature 
of  a  barren  ground,  though  it  may  smooth 
and  level  it  to  the  eye  ;  so  neither  can  those 
early  disciplines  of  parents  and  tutors  extir- 
pate the  innate  appetites  of  the  soul,  and  turn 
a  bad  heart  into  a  good  :  they  may  indeed 
draw  some  plausible  lines  of  civility  upon  the 
outward  carriage  and  conversation,  but  to 
con(|uer  a  natural  inclination  is  the  work  of 
a  higher  power.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
always  looked  upon  as  a  hiffh  mercy,  where 
God  is  pleased  to  do  so  much  for  a  man  as 
this  comes  to ;  and  whosoever  he  is,  who  in 
his  minority  has  been  kept  from  those  ex- 
travagances'which  his  depraved  nature  would 
otherwise  have  carried  him  out  to,  and  so  has 
grown  up  under  the  eye  of  a  careful  and 
severe  tuition,  has  cause  with  bended  knees 
to  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  being  born  of 


religious  parents,  and  bretl  up  under  virtuom  , 
and  discreet  governors ;  and  to  bless  God,  ; 
without  any  danger  of  pharisaical  arrogmnee,  ; 
that  upon  this  account  **  he  is  not  as  many  ^ 
other  men  are."   But  still,  (as  I  have  noted)  i 
all  this  is  but    the  sweeping  and  garniafaing 
of  the  house and  though  education  may 
sometimes  do  that,  yet  it  is  grace  only  that 
can  keep  ont  ''the  unclean  spirit."    And  . 
consequently  such  a  person,  notwithstanding  \ 
all  this  outward  flourish  of  behaTionr,  mii«t 
yet  know  that  his  heart  may  be  all  this  while  ' 
as  really  unrenewed  and  upon  that  aeore  as 
impure,  as  the  heart  of  those,  who,  not  being 
hampered  with  such  early  preventions,  break 
forth  into  the  most  open  and  flagitious  prac- 
tices. 

2dly,The  circumstances  and  occasions  of  a 
man's  life  may  be  such  as  shall  constrain  him 
to  appear  in  an  outwardly  pious  dress.   Ai  . 
when  a  man's  dependence  is  upon  persons 
virtuous  and  religious,  and  the  whole  aeene 
of  his  life  cast  under  those  e^es  that  shall 
both  observe  and  hate  his  impiety,  there  it  is 
not  for  his  interest  to  uncase  and  discover 
himself,  and  to  follow  the  lure  and  dictates 
of  a  voluptuous  humour.   While  Judas  was 
to  associate  himself  with  Christ  and  his  dis-  ' 
ciples,  it  concerned  him,  though  he  was  really  i 
a  devil,  yet  to  personate  and  act  the  saint. 

Moreover,  when  Providence  has  put  a  man 
into  a  low,  a  mean,  or  an  afflicted  condition, 
the  supplies  and  opportunities  of  many  Tiees 
are  thereby  cut  off,  and  the  man  is  not  able 
to  shew  himself,  or  to  draw  forth  those  base 
qualities  which  lie  lurking  in  his  breast.  He 
neither  drinks,  nor  whores,  nor  goes  to  plays, 
but  he  may  thank  his  purse,  not  bis  heart  for 
it.  Want  and  poverty  bind  him  to  his  good  i 
behaviour :  and  Providence  thinks  fit,  in  ' 
kindness  to  the  world,  to  chain  up  the  fitry 
and  violence  of  his  passions  by  the  straitnees 
of  his  fortunes.  For  such  is  the  boundless 
pride  and  insolence  of  some  natures,  that 
should  they  meet  with  estates  eqnal  to  the 
grasp  of  their  desires,  and  have  the  pl<*iitir8 
of  the  world  flow  in  with  the  full  swing  and 
career  of  their  appetites,  they  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Society  would  even  groan  nndrr 
them,  and  neither  heaven  nor  earth  would 
endure  them  ;  so  that  there  is  a  necessity,  thnt 
penury  and  scarcity  should  discipline,  and  as 
it  were,  diet  them  into  sober  courses.  Bot  still, 
amidst  all  these  restraints,  the  mind  of  such  an 
one  may  be  as  base,  as  fllthv,  and  as  prone  to  all 
lewdness,  as  the  mind  of  a  thorough-paced 
rebel  may  be  to  his  old  game,  after  an  act  of 
oblivion.  For  by  all  this.  Providence  only 
ties  his  hands,  grace  does  not  change  his  heart. 

ddly.  The  care  and  tenderness  a  man  has  of 
his  honour,  may  engage  him  to  demean  him- 
self with  some  show  of  piety  and  religion. 
For  there  is  scarce  any  one  so  vicious  (some 
few  monster^  some  years  since  amongst  us^ 
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L'xcopted)  as  to  desire  or  judge  it  for  their 
credit,  to  be  thought  so.  But  generally,  as 
every  such  person  would  gladly  "die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,'*  so  he  would  willingly 
live  with  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the 
righteous  too.  The  principle  of  honour  (even 
with  persons  not  styled  honourable)  whl  go 
a  great  way  ;  and  a' man  will  be  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  seemingly  virtuous  actions  to  be  re- 
puted a  virtuous  person.  Men  use  to  go  to 
church  in  their  best  clothes  ;  and  it  is  for 
their  credit  to  put  on  the  fairest  appearance 
in  a  religious  performance.  We  read  how  far 
this  principle  carried  the  pharisees  ;  and  what 
a  glorious  outside  the  love  of  glory  put  upon 
tliem.  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  gave 
alms,  and  in  snort  had  the  veiy  art  of  morti- 
iication  :  and  yet  within  were  full  of  all  fraud, 
extortion,  and  excess,  and  (in  a  word)  of 
themselves.  There  were  none,  whose  beha- 
viour shined  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  men,  nor 
whose  heart  was  more  loathsome  in  the  eyes 
of  God  ;  for  they  did  all  to  be  seen  and  talked 
of;  and  (as  it  were)  to  ride  in  triumph  upon 
the  tongues  of  men  ;  and,  in  fine,  were  the 
arrantest  puritans  in  the  world,  those  only  of 
a  later  date  excepted,  who,  it  is  confessed, 
have  infinitely  outdone  their  original.  For 
all  the  religion  of  those  pharisees  flowed  only 
from  the  beholder's  eye,  and  not  from  their 
own  heart.  They  ma<le  "broad  their  phylac- 
teries, and  enlarged  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments," taking  the  measure  of  both  by  the 
breadth  and  largeness  of  their  latitudinarian 
consciences :  which  were  of  such  ample  and 
capacious  dimensions,  that  after  they  Iiad 
breathed  themselves  into  a  stomach  by  a 
long  prayer,  they  could  easily  swallow  a  thou- 
sand widows*  estates,  lands,  tenements  and 
all,  for  the  first  course,  and  the  revenues  of  a 
crown  and  church  for  the  second,  of  which  we 
can  bring  a  probatum  est  for  a  demonstration. 

Machiavel  himself,  though  no  great  friend 
to  religion,  yet  affirms,  and  very  frequently 
too,  that  the  appearance  and  reputation  of 
religion  is  advantageous  ;  and  that,  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  acquired  without  many  instances 
uf  practice,  which  may  affect  and  dazzle  the 
spectators  into  admiration,  and  then  make 
them  vent  that  admiration  in  applause.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purity  of  the  heart,  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  inner  man  ?  It  is  all  but 
the  acting  of  a  part,  a  piece  of  pageantry,  a 
mere  contrivance  of  ambition,  nothing  but 
dress  and  disguise,  and  may  possibly  procure 
a  man  some  glory  in  this  world,  but  none  in 
the  next. 

Now  in  all  these  motives  to  a  religious  be- 
haviour,  we  may  observe  this  of  them,  that 
the^  are  forced  and  preternatural,  and  raise  a 
motion  which  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up. 
As  when  we  see  a  stone  thrown  upwaros,  it 
moves  only  from  the  impression  of  an  out- 
wacd  force,  and  not  from  the  activity  of  an 


inward  principle;  and  therefore  it  quickly 
sinks,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  there  is  not  a  stock  or  habit  of 
purity  in  the  heart,  constantly  and  uniformly 
to  diffuse  the  same  into  the  outward  actions, 
the  appearance  of  piety  will  be  found  too  thin 
and  weak  to  support  itself  long.  And  let  that 
man,  whosoever  he  is,  who  acts  in  the  ways 
of  piety  and  virtue  only  upon  the  force  and 
spnng  of  external  inducements,  be  warily 
ooserved  and  attended  to,  and  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  but  that  some  time  or  other  his  vice 
gives  his  hypocrisy  the  slip,  and  lays  him 
open  to  the  world,  and  convinces  all  about 
hiui,  that  how  fair  and  specious  soever  the 
structure  seemed  to  be  which  he  had  raised, 
yet  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  the  sand, 
or,  which  is  worse,  in  the  mud. 

From  all  which  I  conclude,  that  purity  of 
heart  neither  consists  in,  nor  can  certainly  be 
proved  by  any  external  religious  performancof 
whatsoever.    In  the 

Second  place,  therefore,  to  shew  positively 
wherein  it  does  consist :  it  consists  properly 
in  an  inward  change  and  renovation  of  the 
heart,  by  the  infusion  of  such  a  principle  into 
it,  as  naturally  suits  and  complies  with  what- 
soever is  pure,  holy,  and  commanded  by  God. 
It  is  not  a  thing  born,  or  brought  into  the 
world  with  us,  nor  yet  reared  upon  the  stock 
of  nature  by  any  art,  industry,  or  cultivation 
of  our  own  whatsoever.  No,  it  is  and  must 
be  the  product  of  a  new  creation.  Nor  can 
all  our  sorrows  and  tears  of  themselves  wash 
or  purify  the  heart ;  but  the  "  Spirit  of  God"' 
must  "  move  upon  the  face  of  those  waters,'* 
and  form  in  it  the  **  new  creature,"  or  the 
heart  will  continue  in  iU  native  filth,  chaos,  ! 
and  confusion  for  ever.  Now  where  such  a  I 
principle  of  purity  is,  it  will  be  like  a  strong  ' 
oias,  continually  inclining  and  carrying  out 
the  soul,  and  that  even  in  its  most  vigorous 
appetites,  to  what  is  pure.  For  as  we  ration- 
ally gather  and  learn  the  nature  of  a  thing 
from  the  quality  of  those  things  which  agree 
or  disagree  with  it;  so  when  the  heart  kindly 
and  naturally  closes  with  the  purity  and 
excellency  of  the  divine  precepts,  but  on  the 
other  side  carries  a  certam  aversion  to,  and 
loathing  of  the  sordid,  unclean  suggestions  of 
sin,  it  is  an  argument  that  it  is  advanced  into 
new  principles  and  inclinations,  and  purified 
from  those  foul  habits  which  it  was  originally 
polluted  with. 

Now  there  are  three  things  more  especially 
(amongst  many  others  that  might  he  men- 
tioned) in  which  this  purity  of  the  heart  does 
certainly  and  infallibly  manifest  itself.  As, 

(1.)  In  the  purity  and  untainted  sanctity 
of  the  thoughts.  The  range  of  the  thoughts  is 
free,  and  may  defy  the  inspection  of  the  most 
curious  and  inquisitive  mortal  beholder :  they 
walk  in  such  a  retirement  as  is  open  to  no 
eye,  but  to  that  alone,  to  which  nothing  can 
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be  liid.  Now  when  a  man  shall  carry  so 
strict  an  hand  over  these,  as  to  admit  of  no 
parley  with  vice,  no,  not  in  his  thoughts; 
when  yet  he  knows,  that  if  he  should  be  never 
so  free  and  familiar  with  it  there,  no  man 
breathing  could  either  observe  or  reproach 
him  for  it :  this  surely  argues,  that  he  loves 
virtue  for  itself,  and  that  purity,  instead  of 
being  his  design,  is  become  his  nature.  For 
what  Solomon  says  of  the  dissembling  churl 
in  Pruv.  zxiii.  7,  that  as  he  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  even  so  is  he,"  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  man  living,  in  respect  of  that  principle 
which  sways  ana  governs  his  mind,  be  it  what 
it  will. 

For  since  the  thoughts  are  so  quick  as  to 
prevent  all  deliberation,  and  withal  so  unruly, 
as  for  the  most  part  to  admit  of  no  control 
from  reason,  when  it  would  either  command 
or  carry  them  out  to,  or  remand  and  take 
them  off  from,  any  object ;  it  follows,  that 
whatsoever  they  run  out  freely  and  sponta- 
neously upon,  that  the  mind  is  full  of,  taken 
up  and  posseted  with,  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
a  mighty  spring,  incessantly  and  powerfully 
possessing  and  landing  the  thoughts  that  way. 
And  therefore,  let  a  man's  outward  actions 
seem  never  so  pure,  never  so  unblameable; 
yet  if  the  constant  or  main  stream  of  his 
thoughts  runs  impure  ;  if  they  take  a  liberty 
to  rove  over  and  delight  in  filthy,  unclean 
objects  ;  and  if,  where  the  practice  of  villainy 
is  restrained,  it  is  yet  supplied  by  an  active 
imagination  ;  there  a  man  may  be  said  to  be 
more  cautious  and  reserved  indeed,  but  not  at 
all  the  more  holy.  For  it  is  an  undoubted 
argument,  that  his  heart  is  of  the  same 
temper:  since  wheresoever  the  main  haunt 
of  the  thoughts  is,  there  must  the  heart  be 
also. 

(2.^  The  purity  of  the  heart  is  infallibly 
seen  in  a  sanctified  regulation  of  the  desires. 
The  first  stop  and  advance  of  the  soul  is  into 
thought,  the  second  into  desire.  Now  the 
desires  have  the  same  privilege  of  secrecy  and 
freedom  with  the  thoughts;  and  if  you  would 
collect  and  argue  the  nature  of  the  mind  from 
either  of  them,  the  argument  from  these  is  as 
evident,  and  perhaps  more  forcible,  than 
from  the  other.  Fur  the  will  is  the  mat 
scene  and  subject  of  vice  and  virtue ;  and  the 
desires  are  the  immediate  issues  of  that.  No 
outward  force  or  art  whatsoever  can  stop  the 
vent  and  passage  of  desire:  but  the  whole 
soul  flows  n>rth  in  its  inclinations;  and  there- 
fore, wheresoever  they  may  be  discerned, 
they  are  the  most  true,  proper,  and  unfailing 
interpreters  of  the  heart.  For  what  else 
means  the  Spirit  of  God  by  that  noted  ex- 
pression in  Prov.  xxiii.  20,  "  My  son,  give  me 
thy  heart ;"  but  that  a  man  should  give  God 
the  strongest  and  most  forcible  operations, 
and  (as  I  may  so  express  it)  the  first-born  of 
bis  hearty  his  desires. 


There  was  nothing  from  which  David  ga-  , 
thered  the  sincerity  and  goodness  of  bis  heart  | 
so  much  as  from  the  free  and  natural  flow  of  I 
his  desires.   In  Psalm  cxix.  20,     My  soul,'' 
says  he,    breaketh  for  the  longing  desire  that  , 
it  hath  to  thy  judgments  at  all  times."    And  : 
in  Psalm  Ixxiii.  26,  ^  There  is  none  opon  | 
earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.'* 
Also,  in  Isaiah,  xxvi.  9,    With  my  soul  have  j 
I  desired  thee  in  the  night-season.'"  says  the  ' 
holy  prophet.    And  again,  in  Psalm  xxxviii. 
9,  David  sums  up  his  final  appeal  to  Crod, 
concerning  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  in  these  ! 
words,  **  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee." 

So  that  if  any  man  now  would  certainly 
know  whether  his  heart  be  pure,  he  has  here 
a  compendious  and  sure  way  of  trial  :  let  him 
read  over  his  desires,  and  strictly  observe  the 
motions  of  his  will  and  affections.  When  he 
is  upon  the  performance  of  any  holy  duty^  let 
him  see  whether  or  no  his  desires  'keep  him 
company  in  it ;  when  the  allurement  of  any  . 
sinful  pleasure  or  profit  plays  itself  before 
him,  let  him  see  whether  his  dc^sires  do  not 
reach  out  after  it,  though  perhape  his  hand 
dares  not.  And  this  will  ^ve  him  faithful 
information,  and  such  as  will  never  deceive 
him ;  for  desire  is  properly  the  pulse  of  the 
inner  man,  and  as  the  heart  is  affected,  so 
that  beats. 

(8.)  The  third,  and  that  not  the  least  arpfu- 
ment  of  a  pure  heart,  is  a  fearful  and  solici- 
tous avoiding  of  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  sully  or  defile  it.  It  perfectly  hates  sin, 
and  therefore  dreads  the  occasions  of  it :  it 
makes  a  man  know  no  other  way  of  **  work- 
ing out  his  salvation,  but  with  fear  and 
trembling."  And  in  this  great  work,  the 
trembling  hand  is  still  the  steadiest,  and  the 
fearful  heart  the  most  likely  to  be  victorious. 
For  we  must  know,  that  there  is  nothing 
almost  which  we  meet  with,  nothing  which 
comes  before  us,  but  may  be  to  us  an  occahion  , 
of  sin :  some  things  indeed  are  so  directly, 
and  others  are  so  by  accident.  And  therefore, 
whosoever  he  is,  who  would  **  be  wise  unto 
salvation,"  must  absolutely  fly  from  the  for- 
mer, and  warily  observe  himself  in  the  use  of 
the  latter.  For  as  the  apostle  says,  that  the 
wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure  ;"  so  we 
may  with  e<}ual  truth  afiirm  convertibly, 

that  the  punty  which  is  from  above  is  first  ' 
wise :"  that  is  to  say,  it  considers  and  casts 
about  for  the  best  methods,  how  to  guard  and  ; 
secure  itself  against  the  assaults  and  strata-  ' 
^ems  of  the  grand  enemy,  who  would  destroy 
It.   And  for  this  cause,  be  a  thing  or  practice 
never  so  lawful  in  itself,  ^et  if,  either  through  i 
human  frailty  or  the  Devil's  subtilty,  it  is  like 
to  prove  a  snare  to  a  man,  and  to  engage  him  1 
in  some  course  or  other  which  is  not  lawful ;  i 
a  principle  of  true  genuine  purity  will  be  sure  { 
to  keep  aloof  off  nom  it :  and  bv  no  means  | 
admit  the  enemy  into  the  outworlu»  where  it 
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is  careful  to  defend  tlie  main  fort.  A  man  of 
a  heart  so  disposed  will  s:iy  within  himself, 
"  I  will  not  venture  into  such  a  company,  I 
will  not  use  such  a  recreation,  I  will  not  go 
to  this  ball  nor  to  that  play,  for  I  know  not 
how  my  mind  may  serve  me  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; God  may  leave  me  to  myself, 
and  my  strength  may  fail  me,  and  my  own 
heart  betray  me.  If  I  tempt  God,  God  may 
Commission  the  Devil  to  tempt  me,  and  so  the 
serpent  slide  into  my  bosom  before  1  am 
aware."  No,  such  an  one  will  carefully  avoid 
those  spiritual  pest-houses,  where  scarce  any 
thing  is  to  be  heard  or  seen,  but  what  tends 
to  the  corruption  of  good  manners  ;  and  from 
whence  not  one  of  a  thousand  returns,  but 
infected  with  the  love  of  vice,  or  at  least  with 
the  hatred  of  it  very  much  abated  from  what 
it  was  before.  And  that,  I  assure  you,  is  no 
inconsiderable  point  gained  by  the  tempter ; 
as  those  who  have  any  experience  of  their 
own  hearts  sufficiently  know.  He  who  has 
DO  mind  to  trade  with  the  Devil,  should  be  su 
wise  as  to  keep  away  from  his  shop. 

In  vain  therefore  does  any  one  pretend  to  a 
pure  heart,  who  puts  himself  into  the  tempter's 
walk,  into  the  very  road  and  highway  to  sin 
and  debauchery.  For  can  any  one  really 
hate  to  be  defiled,  and  yet  handle  and  embrace 

{)itch?  abhor  all  impurity,  and  yet  plant 
limself  in  the  very  neighbourhood  and  con- 
fines of  it  ?  A  pure  heart  is  a  tender  heart, 
and  such  an  one  as  will  smite  the  breast  that 
holds  it  upon  **  sight  of  the  very  garment  that 
is  spotted  with  the  flesh  such  an  one  as 
feels  the  least  breath  that  may  blow  upon  its 
innocence,  and,  in  a  word,  dreads  the  very 
first  approaches  and  remote  dangers  of  that 
fatal  contagion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing 
proposetl  ;  which  was  to  shew,  what  this 
purity  of  the  heart  is,  and  wherein  it  does 
consist.    I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  which  is  to  explain,  what  it  is  to 
"see  God."  The  enjoyment  which  blessed 
spirits  have  of  God  in  the  other  world  is,  both 
in  the  language  of  scripture  and  of  the  schools, 
generally  expressed  to  us  by  their  "seeing 
Uod  as  in  Matth.  xviii.  10,  it  is  said  of 
the  angels,  **  that  they  always  behold  the  face 
of  God  in  heaven and  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12, 
it  is  said,  that  hereafter  "  we  shall  see  God 
fece  to  face with  several  other  places  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Now  concerning  a  man's  thus  "  seeing  God," 
the  schools  raise  several  disputes,  but  the 
most  considerable  of  them  may  come  under 
these  two  heads : 

1st,  In  regard  every  man  shall  be  raised 
with  a  hod^  as  well  as  a  soul,  they  question, 
whether  this  vision  shall  be  wholly  mental, 
and  transacted  within  the  soul ;  or  wffether 
the  body  shall  be  refined  and  sublimated  to 
lueh  a  perfection,  and  nearness  to  the  spiri- 


tual nature,  as  to  be  also  made  a  sharer  in  it  \ 
And  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  corporeal 
substance  to  see  an  incorporeal  ?  To  which, 
those  who  had  rather  be  wise  unto  sobriety, 
than  pronounce  boldly  of  such  things  as  their 
present  condition  renders  them  incapable  of 
judging  of  certainly,  give  these  answers  : 

(1.)  That  the  knowledge  of  this  is  mere 
curiosity,  and  consequently  such  as  a  man 
may  be  without,  and  yet  know  never  the  less 
of  what  he  is  really  concerned  to  know.  (2.) 
That  there  is  no  express  scripture  to  decide 
jt  either  way  ;  and  natural  philosophy  is  an 
incompetent  judge  in  matters  which  can  be 
known  only  by  revelation.  .But, 

2dly,  In  the  next  place,  they  put  the  ques- 
tion, 'whether  the  soul  shall  enjoy  God,  its 
chief  good,  by  an  act  of  the  understanding  in 
its  intuition  of  him,  or  by  an  act  of  the  will 
in  its  adhesion  to  him.  And  there  are  those 
who  fiercely  dispute  it  on  both  sides. 

But  to  this  also  it  may  be  answered,  that  as 
the  soul  shall  enjoy  a  perfect  good,  so  it  must 
enjoy  it  after  a  perfect  manner,  so  as  to  diffuse 
the  enjoyment  into  every  faculty  that  is  cap- 
able of  it :  that  is  to  say,  it  must  enjoy  it 
agreeably  to  a  rational  nature:  which  first 
receives  a  good  by  the  apprehensions  of  the 
intellect,  and  then  transmits  it  to  the  adhesion 
and  embraces  of  the  will.  For  a  rational  soul 
cannot  love  any  good  heartily,  but  it  must 
first  understand  it ;  nor  can  it  understand  an 
excellent  good  thoroughly,  but  it  must  also 
love  it.  And  consequently^  I  conclude,  that 
the  soul's  fruition  of  God  is  neither  precisely 
by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  nor  yet  of  the 
will,  but  jointly  and  adequately  of  both.  But 
I  shall  not  run  out  any  farther  into  these 
controversies,  as  bearing  no  such  necessary 
relation  to  the  matter  before  us. 

Briefly  therefore,  by  our  "  seeing  God"  is 
meant,  and  under  it  comprised,  the  whole 
enjoyment  of  the  felicities  of  the  other  life  ; 
as  by  "  seeing  the  sun,"  is  set  forth  the  entire, 
total  enjoyment  of  this  life  ;  as  in  Eccles.  vii. 
11,  "  By  wisdom,"  says  the  preacher,  **  there  is 
profit  to  those  who  see  the  sun  that  is,  to 
those  who^are  alive  in  the  world.  The  Greeks 
also  use  the  same  phrase,  ^»os  ^Xie/o  being 
frequently  used  by  Homer  for  the  whole  eii- 
ioyment  of  this  life  ;  and  the  Latins  have  the 
like  expression,  **  luce  privari  —  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  light,"  being  with  them  a  usual 
phrase  for  a  man's  losing  his  life. 

Now  our  enjoyment  of  God  is  expressed  to 
us  by  our  seeing  him,  rather  than  by  any 
other  way,  I  conceive,  for  these  reasons  : 

(1^  Because  the  sense  of  seeing  represents 
the  object  with  greater  clearness  and  evidence, 
than  any  of  the  other  senses.  Liffht,  the 
great  discoverer  both  of  itself  and  of  all  things 
else,  is  apprehended  only  by  seeing  ;  and  the 
eye-witness,  we  know,  is  still  the  most 
authentic   God  will  then  shew  himself  tc> 
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the  soul  80  plainly  and  manifestly,  he  will  so 
open  and  display  bis  divine  perfections  to  the 
understanding,  that  we  shall  know  him  as 
fully  and  clearly,  as  we  do  now  those  things 
which  we  actually  see  before  our  eyes ;  though 
still  (as  we  must  all  along  suppose;  after  much 
another  way. 

(2.)  A  second  reason  is,  because  the  sense 
of  seeing  is  of  all  the  other  senses  the  most 
universally  exercised  and  employed.  For  as 
long  as  a  man  lives,  every  moment  that  he 
converses  in  the  world,  he  is  still  looking  upon 
something  or  other ;  except  it  be  when  he 
asleep,  during  which  time  he  can  scarce  be 
said  to  live.  And  therefore,  since  our  enjoy- 
ment of  God  hereafter  shall  be  so  continual 
and  without  interruption,  as  to  leave  no 
vacant  minute  which  shall  not  be  taken  up 
and  filled  with  that  glorious  fruition,  it  is 
upon  this  account  most  appositely  and  pro- 
perly described  to  us,  by  our  "seeing  him." 
For  in  sidit  and  thought  (if  in  any  thing) 
we  have  the  perpetual  motion. 

(3.)  A  third  reason  of  this  expression  may 
be,  because  the  sense  of  seeing  is  the  sense  of 
pleasure  and  delight ;  and  tliat  upon  which 
the  whole  comfort  of  our  life  principally  de- 
pends.  For,  says  the  wise  man,  (Eccles.  xi. 

7,  )  "the  light  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  And 
we  know  that  it  is  much  a  greater  pleasure 
for  a  man  to  see  his  frien<l,  than  only  to  hear 
from  him.  Put  out  the  eyes,  shut  but  those 
windows,  and  the  soul  will  presently  be  filled 
w  ith  t^ness,  and  horror,  and  a  dismal  Egyp- 
tian darkness  ;  which  we  know  is  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  Eg^-ptian 
plagues. 

Since,  therefore,  the  enjoyment  of  God  is 
the  highest  bliss  and  pleasure,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  ravishing  delight ;  for  so  the  scrip- 
ture speaks  of  it,  in  Matt.  xxv.2d,  ''Enter  thou 
into  trie  joy  of  thy  Lord  :**  and  in  Psalm  xvi. 
11,  In  tliy  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore."  I  say,  since  the  nature  of  this 
blessedness  carries  in  it  the  height  of  joy  and 
rational  pleasure,  by  what  could  it  be  more 
livelily  set  forth  to  us  than  by  the  perceptions 
of  ttiat  sense  and  faculty,  which  conveys  the 
most  quickening  and  exalting  refreshments  to 
the  soul  ? 

(4.)  And  lastly ;  our  enjoyment  of  God  is 
expressed  to  us  by  our  "  seeing  him,"  because 
the  sight  is  of  all  the  other  senses  the  most 
comprehensive  and  insatiable.   In  Eccles.  i. 

8,  '*The  eye,"  says  the  wise  man,  'Ms  not 
satisfied  with  seeing."  That  is  to  say,  let  it 
take  in  never  so  much  of  its  object,  it  never 
surfeits.  It  is  neither  subject  to  satiety  nor 
lassitude.  It  could  presently  run  over  and 
drink  in  the  beauties  of  one  world,  and  in  the 
strength  of  that  repast,  travel  fresh  into  ano- 
ther.   For  still  tne  more  it  takes  in,  the 


fretLter  is  its  capacity  to  take  in  more. 

in  a  word,  it  is  the  only  sense  to  which  sati*- 

faction  procures  an  appetite.  | 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  gives  ns  the  I 
fittest  representation  of  our  enjoyment  of  God  j 
ill  glory  :  who  is  a  good  of  that  immense  lati- 
tude, that  inexhaustible  fulness,  as  to  satisfy, 
or  rather  satiate  the  greedie  t  and  most  grasp- 
ing apnetites  of  the  soul.    It  is  he  only  who 
can  fill  the  eye,  and  keep  pace  with  desire ; 
and,  in  a  word,  answer  all  those  cravings  and 
emptinesses  of  a  rational  nature,  which  the 
whole  creation  together  could  never  yet  do.  > 
There  will  then  flow  in  such  a  torrent  of  de-  | 
light  upon  all  our  apprehensive  faculties,  that  | 
the  soul  will  be  even  overcome,  and  lost  in  \ 
the  enjoyment.   As  when  a  vessel  is  thrown  | 
into  a  river,  the  river  first  fills  it,  and  then 
swallows  it  up.   This  therefore  is  the  sum  of 
our  happiness  in  the  next  world,  that  we  shall  < 
see  God,  and  experiment  that  which  we  never  I 
could  in  this  world  ;  namely,  that  we  shall  so 
see,  as  to  be  filled  with  seeing. 

And  thus  1  have  despatched  the  second 
genernl  head  proposed  from  the  words  ;  which 
was,  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  our  seeing 
Grod."   I  come  now  to  the 

Third,  which  is  to  shew,  how  this  purity  of 
heart  fits  and  qualifies  the  soul  for  the  sight  or 
vision  of  God.  And  to  give  you  a  short  state  ' 
and  account  of  this,  it  does  it,  in  a  word,  by 
causing  a  suitableness  between  Grod  and  the 
soul,  and  by  removing  whatsoever  may  debar 
or  hinder  that  intimate  communion  and  in- 
tercourse, which  ought  to  be  between  such  a 
creature  and  its  Creator  :  now  during  the 
soul's  impurity,  God  is  utterly  unsuitable  to 
it ;  and  that  in  a  double  respect. 

1.  Of  the  great  unlikeness  ;  and,  2.  Of  the 
contrariety,  which  is  between  them. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  unlikeness.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  clearest  and  most  acknowledged 
principles  of  reason,  that  there  can  be  no  true 
enjoyment,  but  where  there  is  a  certain  agree- 
ableness  or  congruity  between  the  object  and 
the  faculty  ;  and  if  so,  what  pleasure  can 
it  be  to  a  filthy  polluted  person  to  converse 
with  those  glories  which  shall  both  astonish 
and  reproach  him?  What  enjoyment  can 
dirt  have  in  the  embraces  of  a  sunbeam  ?  God 
is  infinitely  pure,  and  till  the  soul  has  some 
degrees  of  purity  too,  it  is  no  more  fit  nor  able 
to  behold  him,  than  the  black  mire  of  the 
streets  to  reflect  the  orient  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow upon  the  sun  which  shines  upon  it.  God 
loves  not  to  look  upon  any  spiritual  being, 
unless  he  can  see  his  own  image  and  likeness 
in  it;  and  that  cannot  be  seen,  where  the 
mirror  is  foul  that  should  represent  it 

2.  The  next  ground  of  the  unsuitableness 
between  God  and  the  soul,  is  that  great  con- 
trariety which  a  state  of  impurity  causes 
between  them.  For  it  is  this  which  makes 
the  soul  look  upon  God  as  an  enemy,  as 
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:!otheii  ^ith  terror,  and  as  **a  consnming 
Hre  and  upon  Uself  as  obnoxious,  and  fit 
fuel  to  be  preyed  upon  and  devoured  by  such 
a  fire.  The  divine  holiness  is  indeed  in  itself 
most  amiable,  but  yet  a  dreadful  and  con- 
founding sight  to  a  guilty  and  defiled  soul ; 
as  the  very  light  itself,  we  know,  though  it 
oe  the  glory  of  the  creation,  and  the  joy  of 
I  the  universe,  is  yet  a  frightful  and  an  abhorred 
'  thing  to  thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  such' 
beasts  of  prey  as  lie  only  in  caves  and  dens, 
and  converse  with  nothing  but  filth  aud  dark- 
ness under  ground. 

Heaven  is  set  forth  to  us  as  the  great  mansion 
of  happiness  and  pleasure,  but  it  is  so  only  to 
the  soul  which  is  prepared  for  it,  and  by  the 
renovation  of  its  qualities  made  congenial  to 
it.  But  to  a  soul  possessed  with  the  power 
and  guilt  of  sin,  it  can  be  no  more  a  delight, 
than  the  openest  and  the  sweetest  air  can  be 
to  the  fish  ;  which  perishes  in  the  region  and 
element  which  preserves  its  proper  inhabitants, 
and  dies  by  that  which  keeps  us  alive. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  how  want  of  purity 
utterly  incapacitates  the  soul  to  enjoy  God  ; 
namely,  by  rendering  it  both  unlike  him  and 
contrary  to  him.  God's  infinite  holiness,  and 
his  transcendent,  amazing  brightness,  meeting 
with  an  impure  nature,  both  shames  and  con- 
sumes it ;  as  the  day  not  only  discommends, 
but  also  expels  and  drives  away  the  night. 
"  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 

?nity,*'  says  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  i.  13. 
n  a  word,  God  is  too  pure  either  to  see  it,  or 
to  be  seen  by  it ;  and  therefore  none  but "  the 
pure  in  heart  can  behold  him."  And  so  I 
pass  to  the 

Fourth  and  last  thing  proposed  ;  which  was 
to  make  some  brief  use  and  application  of  the 
foregoing  particulars.  And  what  better  use 
can  be  made  of  them,  than  to  correct  our  too 
great  easiness  and  credulity,  in  judging  of  the 
spiritual  est'ite  either  of  ourselves  or  others. 
To  judge  indeed  too  favourably  of  others  is  an 
error  on  the  right  hand  :  for  charity  is  to  pass 
sentence  there,  which  is  a  virtue  of  a  benign 
nature,  and  whose  office  is  still  to  think,  as 
well  as  speak,  the  best  of  things  and  persons. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  charit- 
ably, and  another  to  pronounce  confidently ; 
and  more  than  the  former  we  cannot  do,  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  locked  up  from 
us;  as  it  is  of  all  men's  hearts,  besides  our 
own.  And  in  judging  of  ourselves,  I  am  sure 
it  is  charity  to  suspect  the  worst,  and  for  every 
man  to  probe  and  descend  into  his  own  heart 
by  a  strict,  accurate,  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  it.  For,  "from  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,*'  and  from  the  same 
must  be  fetched  the  evidences  of  our  title  to 
either. 

We  see  many  frequent  our  cbjirches,  hear 
sermons,  and  attend  upon  prayers ;  they  are 
civil  in  their  oarriage,  upright  in  their  deal- 


ings, and  there  is  no  great  blot  or  blemi&li 
visible  upon  their  conversation  ;  and  God 
forbid,  but  a  due  value  should  be  put  upon 
such  excellent  preparatives  to  religion  :  out 
after  all,  will  these  qualifications  certainly 
prove  and  place  us  amongst  the  '*pure  in 
neartr*  will  men  set  up  for  heaven  aud 
eternity  upon  this  stock?  and  venture  their 
salvation  upon  this  bottom  7  If  they  do,  it 
may  chance  to  prove  a  venture  indeed.  For 
do  not  our  Sfiviour's  own  words  convince  us, 
that  the  outside  of  the  platter  may  be  clean, 
and  bright  too,  and  yet  in  the  inside  remain 
full  of  all  filth  and  na^^tiness?  So  that  while 
one  entertains  the  eye,  the  other  may  turn 
the  stomach. 

If  we  would  prevent  the  judgment  of  God, 
we  must  imitate  it ;  arid  judge  of  ourselves, 
as  he  will  jud^e  of  us  :  that  is,  by  the  heart, 
and  by  the  principles  which  rule  there.  And 
for  this,  let  every  man  be  but  true  to  the 
resolves  of  his  own  conscience,  and  he  will 
seldom  need  any  other  casuist.  As  for  those 
late  specious  professions  of  religion  amonsst 
us,  and  those  hi^h  strains  of  purity  above  the 
rest  of  the  world,  together  with  boastings  of 
a  more  intimate  converse  with  Go<],  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mystery  of  godliness,  and 
the  like  ;  they  are  generally  nothing  else  but 
terms  of  art,  and  tricks  used  by  spiritual 
mountebanks,  to  impose  upon  the  credulous 
and  unwary ;  and  signify  but  little  to  that 
all-searching  Jud^e,  who  judges  neither  by 
fine  words  nor  fair  pretences.  For  let  men 
say,  or  pray,  or  pretend  what  they  will,  he 
who  has  a  covetous  heart,  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  a  covetous  wretch.  And  he  who  has  a 
proud,  a  lustful,  or  a  revengeful  heart,  passes 
in  the  accounts  of  heaven  for  a  proud,  a  lust- 
ful, and  a  revengeful  person.  And  he  who 
can  harbour  schism  or  faction,  sacrilege  or 
rebellion,  either  in  principle  or  design,  though 
lie  prays  never  so  devoutly,  never  so  loud,  and 
long,  with  all  the  postures  of  a  solemn  hypo- 
crisy, as  a  sad  look  and  a  doleful  tone ;  yet  let 
him  take  it  from  the  word  of  truth  itself,  that 
he  has  nothing  either  pure  or  pious  in  his 
heart:  for  the  main  spring,  theneart,  is  out 
of  order ;  and  therefore  tne  motion  of  the 
wheels  must  needs  be  so  too. 

Briefly,  and  in  a  word,  and  with  that  to 
conclude :  he  who  has  nothing  to  entitle  him 
to  this  blessedness  of  seeing  God,  but  a  civil, 
inoffensive  smoothness  of  behaviour,  a  demure 
face,  and  a  formal,  customary  attendance  upon 
a  few  religious  duties,  without  a  thorough 
renovation  of  the  great  principle  within  hini^ 
and  a  sanctified  disposition  of  heart,  may 
indeed  hereafter  see  God,  but  then  he  is  like 
to  see  him  only  as  his  judge. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  au<i 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Ameu 
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SERMON  LIII. 

**  And  they  thtd  §n  Christ*!  hat*  eracMled  the  fledi  with  the 
affections  »nd  luit«."—0  A  I.,  t.  24. 

ItJs  eoTnmoTi  to  all  sects  and  institutions 
to  have  some  distinguishing  badges  and  char- 
acteristic names,  by  which  they  both  express 
and  distinguish  their  profession.  But  Christ, 
that  came  into  the  world  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  correct  and  transK^nd  both  that  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  philosophers,  sequesters  his  doctrine 
from  the  empty  formality  of  names,  reducing 
it  to  its  inward  vigour  and  spirituality.  So 
tliat  even  in  respect  of  the  most  solemn  ap- 
pellation, we  find  that  Christianity  was  some 
time  in  the  world  before  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian ;  perhaps  to  convince  the  world,  that 
religion  is  not  a  bare  name,  and  that  men 
might  be  Christians  before  they  were  called 
so ;  as  daily  experience  demonstrates  that 
they  are  often  called  so  before  they  are. 

And  indeed  the  name  of  Christian,  without 
the  nature,  leaves  no  more  impression  upon 
the  soul,  than  the  baptismal  water  that  con- 
veys it  does  upon  the  face.  Wherefore  Christ 
gives  another  guess  badge  and  mark  of  Chris- 
tianity :  such  an  one  as  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  it ;  for  still  it  is  the  same  thing 
that  gives  both  nature  and  difference  to  beings. 
Now  this  discriminating  mark  is  in  short 
comprised  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  and 
the  lusts  thereof. 

For  the  explication  of  which  words,  I  shall 
shew, 

I.  What  is  meant  by  "being  ChristV 

II.  What  by  the  flesh  with  the  afi'ections 
and  lusts.** 

I.  For  the  first  of  these.  "  To  be  Christ's," 
is  to  accept  of  and  have  an  interest  in  Christ, 
as  he  is  offered  and  proposed  in  the  gospel. 
Now  Christ  is  offered  and  held  forth  to  every 
particular  person  that  expects  to  be  saved  by 
liim  under  three  offices;  1.  his  prophetical, 
2.  his  kingly,  and  3.  his  sacerdotal.  In 
which  account  I  give  you  not  only  the  number 
of  his  offices,  but  also  their  order,  as  they  stand 
related  to  us.  And  this  order  and  economy 
of  them  is  founded  upon  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  the  natural  oitier  of  reli- 
gious actions.  For  in  the  procedure  of  nature 
there  must  be,  1.  the  knowledge  of  a  duty  ; 
2.  the  performance  of  it ;  8.  the  reward.  Cor- 
respondent to  these  is  the  economy  of  Christ's 
offices.  For,  l.by  Christ's  prophetic  office,  re- 
vealing his  mind  to  us,  we  come  to  know  his 
will.  2.  Then  by  his  kingly  office,  ruling  and 
governing  us,  we  come  to  yield  obedience  to 
that  will.  3.  And  thirdly,  by  bis  sacerdotal 
or  priestly  office,  we  come  to  receive  the  fruit 


of  that  obedience  in  our  justification  and  ml- 
vation.  For  we  must  not  think  that  our  obedi 
ence  is  rewarded  with  eternal  life  for  its  own 
merit,  but  it  is  the  merit  of  Christ's  satcrifiee 
that  procures  this  reward  to  our  obedience.  | 

Some  indeed  preposterously  misplace  these,  i 
and  make  us  partake  of  the  benefit  of  Chrisifs  | 
priestly  office  in  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
and  our  reconcilement  to  God,  before  we  are 
brought  under  the  sceptre  of  his  kingly  office 
by  our  obedience.   But  such  must  know  that 
our  interest  in  Christ  as  a  lord  and  king  to 
rule  us,  does  precede,  if  not  a&so  cause,  our 
interest  in  him  as  a  pnest  to  save  u<«.  For 
the  gospel  perverts  not  the  order  of  nature ; 
the  work  must  still  go  before  the  reward,  j 
And  thoi«  shall  never  share  in  the  benefit  of  j 
Christ*8  iiacrifice,  who  have  not  submitted  to  j 
the  rule  of  his  sceptre.  j 

Now  therefore,  to  sum  this  up  into  a  firm  ; 
conclusion,  he,  and  he  alone,  is  properly  said  : 
to  be  Christ's,  who,  upon  a  sound  knowledge  ; 
of  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  Christ's  will, 
stands  justified  and  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
merit  of  his  death  and  sufferings :  and  thus  be 
is  perfectly  Christ's,  who  has  an  interest  in 
him  considered  under  every  one  of  his  offices*. 
This  may  serve  to  overthrow  the  wild  and 
irrational  justification  of  the  antiuomians, 
libertines,  and  Inzy  solifidians,  who  upon  this 
ground  only  judge  themselves  to  be  Christ's,  | 
because  they  believe  they  are :  a  way  of  justi- 
fication, for  its  easiness,  rather  to  be  wished 
true  than  to  be  thought  so.   But  easy  things 
in  religion  are  always  suspicious,  if  not  false ; 
and  such  will  find,  that  their  belief  is  not  the 
rule  of  God's  proceeding. 

II.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  "the  flesn,"  and  "the  affections  and 
lusts."  By  the  first  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  it  cannot  be  understood  of  the  cor- 
poreal bulk  of  man,  which  together -with  the 
soul  makes  up  the  whole  coniiK>und;  but  it  is 
rather  a  metonymy  of  the  part  for  the  whole, 
or  perhaps  more  properly,  of  the  subject  for 
the  adjunct,  the  flesh  for  the  sin  adherent  to 
the  flesh,  as  shall  be  made  out  by  and  by.  In 
the  mean  time  by  Jlesh  we  are  to  understand 
the  whole  entire  body  of  sin  and  corruption, 
that  inbred  proneness  in  our  nature  to  all  evil, 
in  one  word  expressed  by  amcupucence,  usually 
called  b^  the  schoolmen  fames  ;  that  fuel,  or 
combustible  matter  in  the  soul,  that  is  apt  to 
be  fired  by  every  temptation  ;  the  womb  that 
conceives  and  brings  forth  all  actual  impuri- 
ties, styled  in  the  next  words  affectiont  and 
lusts.  By  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
only  the'  brutish  affections  of  carnal  sensu- 
ality, but  indifferentljr  all  the  actual  eruptions 
of  that  accursed  principle,  all  the  streams  that 
issue  from  that  impure  fountain ;  for  as  by  tks 
flesh  is  denoted  the  original  depraved  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart,  so  by  the  otaer  is  signified 
the  drawing  forth  of  that  propensity  or  prin- 
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ciple  into  tlio  several  commissions  uf  sin 
through  the  course  of  our  lives ;  flesh  is  the 
fuel,  and  lust  the  flume. 

Having  thus  given  the  explication  of  the 
words,  and  shewn  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  being  Chrisfs^  and  what  by  tie  fiuk  and 
iU  afeetiontf 

We  shall  lay  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
text  in  these  two  things : 

I.  To  shew  why  this  vitiosity  and  corrupt 
habit  of  nature  comes  to  have  this  denomina- 
tion of  flesh. 

II.  What  is  imported  by  the  erucifying  of  it. 

For  the  first  of  these.  The  whole  deprava- 
tion of  our  nature  comes  to  be  called  Jleth  for 
these  retisons  : 

1.  Because  of  its  situation  and  place,  which 
is  principally  in  the  flesh.  Here  it  is  placed, 
here  it  is  enthroned.  Concupiscence,  I  shew, 
was  the  radix  of  all  sin  ;  and  all  the  several 
kinds  of  sin,  to  which  men  are  severally 
inclined,  are  only  so  many  modifications  or 
different  postures  of  concupiscence ;  and  con- 
cupiscence itself  follows  the  crasis  and  tem- 
perature of  the  body  ;  as  we  know  the  liquor 
for  the  present  receives  the  figure  of  the 
vessel  into  which  it  is  infused.  If  you 
would  know  why  one  man  is  proud,  another 
cruel,  another  intemperate  or  luxurious,  you 
are  not  to  repair  so  much  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  or  the  writings  of  other  moralists, 
as  to  those  of  Galen,  or  of  some  anatomists,  to 
find  the  reason  of  these  different  tempers ; 
for  doubtless  they  arise  from  the  different 
quality  of  the  blood  and  the  motion  of  the 
spirits  in  those  several  persons  ;  which  things 
themselves  depend  upon  the  climate,  diet,  and 
air,  in  which  men  are  born  and  bred.  Hence 
we  see  that  those  of  the  same  climate  are 
usually  disposed  to  the  same  sin.  Whereupon 
some  have  presumed  to  set  down  the  stanaing- 
characters  of  several  nations ;  as  that  the 
Grecians  are  &lse ;  the  Spaniards  formal, 
grave,  and  proud ;  the  French  wordy,  fickle, 
and  fantastic ;  the  Italians  lustful ;  and  the 
English  mutinous  and  insolent  to  governors. 
And  these  characters,  if  true,  seem  to  agree 
to  these  several  nations,  not  only  for  one  age, 
bat  successively  in  all  generations  :  as  waters 
of  a  river  running  in  the  same  channel  always 
retain  the  same  colour,  taste,  and  breed  the 
flame  sorts  of  fish.  And  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, but  that  it  was  the  same  humour  that 
raised  the  barons'  wars,  and  since  acted 
higher  in  the  late  rebellion.  I  do  not  believe 
a  transmigration  of  souls,  but  surely  there  is 
something  to  be  observed  that  looks  very  like 
a  transmigration  of  tempers  and  manners; 
so  constantly  does  posterity  succeed  into  the 
humours,  appetites,  and  ways  of  their  pro- 
genitors. 

But  let  not  any  one  gather  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  I  place  sin  in  the  body  only, 
not  in  the  soul  also  :  for  in  the  body  I  place 


only  the  first  seeds  and  occasions  uf  it,  whicli 
immediately,  upon  the  sociatiun  of  the  soul 
with  the  body,  communicates  and  transfuses 
the  contagion  to  that  likewise ;  as  we  see  in 
stills  and  alembics,  though  the  fire  put  under, 
and  the  materials  put  within  them,  lie  in  the 
lower  part,  yet  they  send  up  a  steam  and  ex- 
halation, which  settles  into  drops  in  the  upper 
part :  so  all  the  perturbations  of  bodily  affec- 
tions, though  they  are  seated  in  the  body, 
which  is  the  lower  part,  yet  they  continually 
exhale  and  breathe  forth  sinful  vapours,  that 
leave  a  guilt  and  an  impurity  upon  the  soul ; 
yea,  even  upon  the  top  and  commanding 
faculties,  the  understanding  and  the  will : 
though,  to  pursue  that  similitude  a  little 
farther,  as  that  which  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  still  is  but  a  vapour,  and  becomes  not 
a  drop  till  it  settles  upon  the  upper  part  of  it, 
so  that  which  comes  from  the  body  is  but  8 
bare  disturbance,  and  comes  not  to  the  propel 
form  and  nature  of  a  sin,  till  consented  to  and 
owned  by  the  soul.  From  what  has  been 
laid  down,  Aristotle  observes,  that  intemper- 
ance and  luxury  about  things  that  affect  the 
body  and  grosser  senses  leaves  a  kind  of  stu- 
pidity and  sottishness  upon  the  mind  also ; 
as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  chimney  is 
blacked  by  the  fire  that  bums  below. 

How  the  bod^'  should  affect  the  soul,  that 
which  is  material  work  upon  that  which  is 
immaterial,  is,  I  confess,  a  problem  hardly 
resolved  in  philosophy  ;  but  experience  shews 
the  truth  of  the  tning  by  its  apparent  and 
undeniable  effects  :  and  reason  itself  will  not 
prove  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  thing,  be- 
cause we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner,  unless 
reason  would  prove  also,  that  we  might  know 
every  thing.  But  where  philosophy  seems  to 
contradict  a  divine  truth,  there  it  is  to  be  re- 
puted vain,  and  we  are  to  fetch  the  decision 
of  the  case  from  faith. 

Divines,  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  which 
ufion  good  grounds  we  believe,  though  I  sup- 
pose few  can  explain  the  way  of  its  propaga- 
tion ;  they  (I  say)  acknowledf[e  that  the  soul, 
which  is  by  immediate  creation  infused  by 
God  into  the  body,  comes  pure,  unspotted, 
and  untainted  with  the  least  sin ;  but  u\>on 
the  union  and  conjunction  of  it  with  the 
body,  it  contracts  a  pollution,  and  so  the 
whole  man  becomes  presently  sinful ;  as  the 
purest  water  issuing  from  the  fountain,  when 
It  slides  into  a  dirt^  and  a  muddy  kennel,  it 
immediately  loses  its  clearness  and  virginity, 
and  becomes  as  filthy  as  the  place  in  which  it 
runs.  This  discovers  that  it  is  the  body  that 
first  sullies  and  besmears  the  soul :  here  is  the 

malum  propter  yicinum  malum/'  this  is  the 
unhappy  neighbourhood ;  for  no  sooner  are 
they  joined,  no  sooner  are  the  body  and  the 
soul  made  brothers,  but  they  are  brethren  in 
iniquity. 

Uonronnable  to  what  has  been  said  is  the 
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venlict  of  the  holy  Scripture.  Hear  the 
exclamation  of  Saint  Paul,  (Rom.  vii,  24,) 
**0h  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  V*  It  was 
his  body  that  wounded,  that,  as  it  were,  stifled 
his  soul :  hence  it  cries  out,  as  one  sinking  in 
a  bog  or  quagmire,  for  immediate  deliverance. 
This  sociable  evil,  this  treacherous  companion, 
is  the  entieer  and  betrayer  to  all  sin.  Hence 
again  Paul  lays  the  stress  and  load  of  all  upon 
this  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, "In  me,  that  is,  my  flesh,"  (says  he,) 
"  there  dwelleth  no  ^ood  thing.*'  He  carried 
his  prison  about  him,  nay,  his  bane,  his 
poison,  had  he  not  had  an  antidote  from 
grace  :  it  was  a  magazine  for  the  weapons  of 
unrighteousness,  a  full,  endless,  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  all  filth  and  corruption. 

This  truth,  that  sin  has  its  first  situation 
and  place  in  the  flesh,  and  that  from  hence  it 
borrows  its  name  in  common  dialect  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  yet  farther  clear  from  this  ;  that  the 
most  mortified  and  sanctified  persons  in  the 
world  cannot  by  any  means  wtioUy  discharge 
themselves  from  the  relics  of  sin  and  concu- 
piscence while  they  are  yet  in  the  body  ;  as 
having  soaked  and'  insinuated  itself  into  the 
very  vital  constitution  of  it ;  but  immediately 
after  they  die,  and  the  soul  comes  to  be 
delivered  from  the  body,  we  hold  that  the 
sanctification  of  it  is  then  perfect  and  con- 
summate ;  so  that  it  sins  no  more,  the  very 
being,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  then 
destroyed  ;  the  soul  is  then  sprightly,  pure, 
and  vigorous,  like  the  spirit  or  quintessence 
of  a  liquor  extracted  from  the  dregs  and  the 
captivity  of  matter  ;  or  like  a  pleasant  bird 
that  is  releasetl  from  a  nasty  cage ;  the  soul 
then  finds  its  activity  rostoreid  with  its  purity, 
and  so  mounts  up  to  heaven,  where  it  enjoys 
its  Maker  by  a  bright  and  a  clear  intuition, 
and  converses  with  him  for  ever  ;  and  this  is 
an  evident  demonstration  that  the  vitiosity  of 
our  nature  is  first  situate  and  fixed  in  the  flesh. 

The  papists  indeed  hold  that  the  souls  of 
the  saints,  at  least  of  the  plebeian  and  ordi- 
nary saints,  are  not  immcniiately,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  freed  wholly  rrom  the 
lieing  and  inherency  of  sin,  but  are  sent  into 
a  place  called  jmr^aUny^  where  the  fire  is  to 
calcine  and  purge  off  the  dross  of  siu  from  the 
soul,  before  it  can  be  fitted  for  the  society  of 
the  blessed.  But  this  is  a  fabulous  and  a  gross 
conceit,  and,  were  it  not  gainful,  unworthy 
the  patronage  of  any  learned  popish  writer. 
For  how  can  the  fire  burn  the  soul  ?  and  then 
how  can  it  bum  off  sin  ?  Do  we  think  that 
sin  sticks  unou  the  soul  like  rust  upon  a  piece 
of  iron  ?  But  these  things  are  so  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  that  to  repeat  tbem  is  to  confute 
them. 

2.  The  Titiosity  of  our  nature  is  called 
"  flesh,"  because  of  its  close,  inseparable  near- 
ness to  the  soul.   There  is  an  intimate  con- 


junction and  union  between  the  soul  and  sin  ; 
and  the  intimacy  of  their  coherence  is  the 
cause  of  the  intimacy  of  their  friendship.  Sin 
is  fixed  in  the  heart,  and  therefore  it  lies  in 
the  bosom.  Hence,  to  shew  the  indiTidua) 
estate  and  the  indissoluble  tie  of  matriioony, 
the  Spirit  takes  a  similitude  from  this,  (Matt 
xix.  5,) and  says,  "They  two  sbaH  beoiieflesb." 

The  soul,  while  it  is  embodied,  can  no  more 
be  divided  from  sin,  than  the  body  itself  can  i 
be  considered  without  flesh.  The  neamesi " 
between  these  two,  our  soul  and  our  corrup- 
tion, is  so  great,  that  it  arises  to  a  kind  of 
identity  :  hence  to  deny  and  conquer  our  tin 
is,  in  Scripture  language,  "to deny  ourselve?,* 
implying  that  sin  adheres  so  close  to  us,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  second  self. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  substance  of  the  toul 
is  evil,  or  that  the  being  and  nature  of  it  is 
sinful  ;  but  that  the  stain  of  sin  contracted  b} 
it  clings  so  fast  to  it,  that  it  is  tKrarce  to  be 
fetched  off.  Blackness  is  not  the  substance  ol 
the  ink,  yet  it  is  inseparable  from  it. 

See  the  nearness  of  sin  to  the  sonl,  by 
observing  the  ways  and  means  by  which  God 
endeavours  to  part  them,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  be  divided.  No  less  than  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  to  wash  off  the  stain 
of  sin  ;  no  less  than  the  Spirit  of  God  to  sub- 
due the  power  ;  nothing  but  an  infinite  price, 
joined  with  an  infinite  power,  can  work  the 
division.  Hence  the  effectual  sin-conquering 
force  of  the  word  is  expressed  by  this  dividing 
quality,  (Heb.  iv,  12,)  "It  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow," 
Is  there  any  thing  more  closely  united  than 
the  joint  and  the  marrow  ?  than  the  sonl  and 
the  spirit  ?  Yes,  the  soul  and  sin.  Hereupon, 
the  word  being  to  disenthral  the  soul  from 
it,  must  have  the  same  efiect  upon  it  that  the 
sword  has  upon  the  body,  which  is  by  pene- 
tration and  dividing  the  continuity  of  the 
parts  ;  for  every  wound  is  properly  division, 
an  opening  or  loosening  the  compactnebs  and 
closeness  of  the  thing  upon  whicli  the  impr(*t»- 
sion  is  made.  Wherefore,  if  the  great  business 
of  the  word  is  to  wound  and  divide  the  soul 
from  sin,  it  follows,  that  they  were  once 
intimately  and  closely  cemented  together ; 
the  connection  between  these  two  is  a  Gor- 
dian  knot,  that  cannot  be  dissolved  but  by 
this  spiritual  sword. 

We  misapply  the  command  of  loving  our 
neighbour,  and  misplace  our  affection  ;  for  sin 
is  our  nearest  nei^libour,  and  we  love  that 
most ;  it  cleaves,  it  adheres,  it  sticks  to  us ; 
but  it  is  as  the  viper  did  to  PauPs  hand. 
And  we  may  say  of  it  as  Christ  did  of  Judas, 
"  He  that  betrajrs  me  is  with  me  ;"  sin  is,  as 
it  were,  engrafted  into  the  toul,  and  thereby 
made  connatural  to  it,  and  consequently  as  a 
0tock  upon  which  another  loion  is  engrafted ; 
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the  soul  doe:$  not  bring  fortb  its  own  natural 
fruit,  but  the  fruit  of  sin. 

They  are  mutually  knit  and  entwined  one 
within  the  other.  Hence  the  power  of 
remitting  sins  is  in  the  gospel  termed,  (Matt, 
xvi.  19,)  "  the  power  of  loosing,"  as  the  con- 
trary is  "  of  binding."  Sin  has  bound  itself 
as  close  upon  the  soul  as  the  bonds  or  fetters 
that  pinion  and  bold  fast  an  imprisoned 
malefactor. 

The  same  union  is  yet  farther  evident  from 
the  state  of  every  unsanctified,  unregenerate 
person  in  his  death  ;  at  which  great  change, 
though  he  leaves  his  body,  he  retains  his  sin  ; 
that  still  keeps  close  to  his  side,  and  follows 
him  into  another  world.  A  man's  corruption, 
if  dying  in  his  sin,  is  to  him  like  a  bad  ser- 
vant or  an  unfaithful  soldier ;  though  it  lives 
with  him,  yet  it  will  be  sure  not  to  die  with 
him.  And  this  may  be  the  second  reason  of 
this  denomination. 

3.  A  third  reason  why  tire  vitiosity  of  our 
nature  is  called  "flesh,"  is  because  of  its 
dcamess  to  us.  And  this  founded  upon  the 
former,  for  vicinity  is  one  cause  of  love. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  that  we  prosecute  with 
a  more  affectionate  tenderness  than  our  flesh  ; 
for  as  the  apostle  says,  (Eph.  v.  29,^  **No 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesn,  but 
nourisheth  and  eherisheth  it."  How  does  the 
soul  symimthize  with  it,  either  in  its  suflPer- 
ings  or  its  comforts !  one  would  think  that 
reason  was  even  swallowed  up  in  sense :  how 
does  every  change  of  weather  affect  the  mind ! 
how  sensible  is  it  of  every  winter's  blast, 
every  summer^s  heat,  of  the  sweetness  of  ease 
and  the  tortures  of  pain,  as  if,  by  conversing 
with  the  body,  it  even  grew  corporeal.  If 
any  the  least  member  is  hurt,  what  a  general 
auxiliary,  what  a  concurrent  help  is  there 
from  all  the  rest !  the  eye  bewails,  the  tongue 
bemoans,  and  the  hand  plasters  and  foments 
it ;  and  all  this  to  rescue  a  base  carciise  from 
that  which  will  one  day  certainly  attach  it, 
death  and  dissolution. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  conscience  may  be 
wounded,  the  soul  bruised  and  broke  with  the 
fatal  blows  of  sin  and  temptation,  and  lie  even 
gasping  at  the  brink  of  eternal  death,  and  yet 
we  feel  no  pain  there,  neither  seek  for  a 
remedy :  it  may  faint  and  bleed,  and  we 
never  ask  whether  there  is  any  balm  in 
Gilead,  any  spiritual  surgeon  to  pour  oil  into 
our  wounds.  For  see  whether  it  is  not  the 
usual  custom  of  men  not  to  think  of  their 
souls  till  their  body  is  given  over ;  nor  to 
send  for  the  divine,  till  they  are  left  by  the 
physician  ;  so  dear  is  this  flesh  to  us  :  for  if  it 
were  not  so,  could  we  think  the  drunkard 
would  ruin  his  soul  to  please  his  palate ; 
would  the  unclean  person  pawn  eternity  for 
the  gratification  of  a  base  appetite  ? 

Nay,  take  a  survey  of  all  the  arts,  the 
trades,  and  the  most  prized  inventions  in  the 


world,  and  you  will  find  ten  to  four  found  out 
and  employed  either  to  please  or  adorn  the 
flet>h  :  it  is  for  this  that  tne  artificer  labours, 
and  the  merchant  ventures  ;  and  we  compass 
seu  and  land  ten  times  oftener  to  make  a  gal- 
lant, than  to  make  a  proselyte.  Justly,  there- 
fore, upon  this  account  also  does  the  Spirit 
express  our  sin  by  the  name  of  ^  flesh,"  for 
this  has  an  equal  share  in  our  love. 

Sin  is  our  darling,  our  Delilah,  the  queen 
regent  of  our  affections ;  it  Alls  all  our  thoughts, 
engrosses  our  desires,  and  challenges  the  ser- 
vice of  all  our  actions.  Can  there  be  any 
greater  love  than  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her 
child  ?  And  we  know  the  Scripture  tells  us, 
that  sin  "  is  conceived  and  brought  forth"  by 
the  soul,  (James,  i.  15.)  Doubt  not,  there- 
fore, but  it  shall  be  cherished  and  beloved  as 
a  child  ;  it  is  the  firstborn  of  the  soul,  the 
beginning  of  its  strength ;"  but  it  is  such  a 
firstborn  to  it  as  Reuben  was  to  Jacob  ;  such 
an  one  as  he  had  for  ever  cause  to  curse. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  shew  the  excessive  love 
that  the  miserable,  bewitched  soul  of  man 
bears  to  sin,  much  less  shall  I  stand  to  prove 
it.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  observe,  from  the  con- 
stant, incessant  practices  of  the  world,  that 
there  is  no  cost,  study,  travail,  and  labour, 
either  to  preserve  health,  to  defend  life,  or  to 
endear  friends,  which  is  not  with  an  abun- 
dant overplus  of  charge  and  expense  freely  j 
and  greedily  laid  out  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
sin,  and  that  in  its  most  tyrannical  and  un- 
reasonable demands.  What  that  man,  in 
Micah,  vi,  7,  proftiers  for  the  expiation,  many 
hundreds  would  give  for  the  preservation  of 
their  sin  ;  thousands  of  rams,  au<i  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil,  yea,  the  fruit  of  his  body 
for  the  sin  of  his  soul :"  so  dear  does  sin 
usually  cost  men  in  this  world,  though  much 
dearer  in  another. 

This  is  their  paramour,  they  court  it,  they 
"  go  a-whoring"  after  it,  as  the  usual  scrip- 
ture expression  is  :  they  will  not,  though  you 
fling  the  vengeance  of  God  and  the  fire  of  hell 
in  their  faces,  be  plucked  away,  but  maup;re 
all  curses  or  promises,  terrors  or  entreaties, 
they  will  even  die  in  the  fatal  embraces  of 
their  dear  but  killing  corruption  :  and  as  some 
will  rather  rot  and  perish,  and  be  eat  through 
with  a  gangrene  or  an  ulcer,  than  undergo  the 
painful  cutting  and  lancing  of  their  flesh,  be- 
cause they  are  delicate  and  tender  of  it ;  so 
the  soul  will,  through  the  same  tendeniess  to 
a  cruel  lust,  see  itself  overgrown,  infected, 
poisoned,  and  at  length  ruined  by  it  rather 
than  remedy  and  remove  it,  by  the  healing 
severity  of  a  thorough  mortification.  Let  this 
therefore  be  the  third  and  last  reason  why  the 
Spirit  has  here  set  forth  the  praviiy  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  by  the  name  oifiesh. 

Now  what  has  been  hitherto  discoursed  of 
may,  by  way  of  inference,  suggest  these  things 
to  our  cousideraiion. 
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1.  The  deplorable  estate  of  fallen  man ; 
whose  condition  is  now  such,  that  he  carries 
his  plague  about  him,  and  wears  it  something 
nearer  to  him  than  his  shirt ;  that  he  encloses 
a  viper  in  his  bowels,  feeds  and  maintains, 
and  is  passionately  fond  of  his  mortal  enemy  ; 
and,  what  is  the  greatest  miser3r  of  all,  has  it 
not  in  his  power  to  be  otherwise ;  he  has  a 
body  that  is  not  so  much  the  instrument,  or 
servant  as  the  dungeon  of  his  soul :  and  sin 

;  holds  him  by  such  lK>nds  of  pleasure,  so  strong, 
i  so  suitable  to  his  perverted  and  diseased  in- 
I  clinations,  that  his  ruin  is  presented  to  him 
;  as  his  interest,  and  nothing  gratifies,  delights, 
or  wins  upon  him,  but  that  which  dishonours 
his  Maker,  and  certainly  destroys  himself. 

2.  The  next  thing  ofTercd  from  hence  to 
our  thoughts  is,  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
duty  of  mortification :  this  is  a  greater  work 
than  men  are  aware  of :  it  is  indeed  the  kill- 
ing of  an  enemy,  but  of  such  an  enemy  as  a 
man  thinks  his  friend,  and  loves  as  a  child  ; 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  put  the  knife  to  the 
throat  of  an  Isaac  is  easily  imaginable.  What! 
part  with  that  that  came  into  the  world  with 
me,  and  has  ever  since  lived  and  conversed 
with  me,  that  continually  lies  down  and  rises 
up  with  me,  that  has  even  incorporated  itself 
into  my  nature,  seized  all  my  appetites,  and 
possessed  all  my  faculties,  so  that  it  is  the 
centre  and  principle  of  all  my  pleasures,  and 
that  which  gives  a  relish  and  a  quickness  to 
every  object  I  This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  a 
harder  undertaking.  He  must  be  a  good 
orator  that  should  persuade  a  man  to  stick 
daggers  and  needles  in  his  flesh,  to  strip  his 
bones,  and  in  a  manner  to  tear  his  nature 
over  his  ears  ;  yet  to  mortify  a  sin  is  some- 
thing like  it :  but,  al.is!  it  would  go  near  to 
nonplus  the  most  artificial  persuader,  to  bring 
a  man  to  part  with  the  covering  of  his  body  ; 
but  how  much  more  with  the  vestment  of  his 
soul ! 

Surely  there  is  no  love  to  God  less  than 
that  which  will  induce  a  man  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  God,  that  can  enforce  him  to  mor- 
tify a  corruption  for  him  ;  and  this,  one  would 
think,  should  awaken  those  who  sacrifice  to 
their  own  dreams,  who  spread  themselves  paths 
of  roses  to  a  fool's  paradise,  and  desisn  heaven 
upon  those  terms  of  easiness  that  the  gospel 
knows  not  of :  but  it  is  an  attempt  that 
will  cost  many  a  smart  blow,  many  a  bitter 
rencounter,  and  many  a  passage  through 
the  fiery  furnace,  before  the  innate  filth  of  our 
naturecan  be  severed  from  us.  And  whatso- 
ever measures  a  man  may  propose  to  himself, 
he  will  find,  that  to  mortify  a  lust,  and  to  be 
a  Christian,  is  a  harder  work  than  now  and 
then  to  lift  up  his  eyes,  to  er^,  Lord  I  Lord  1 
or  to  hear  an  absolution,  which  perhaps  does 
not  at  all  belong  to  him. 

3.  In  the  thii^  and  last  place,  this  declares 
to  us  the  mean  and  sordid  employment  of 


every  sinner  :  he  serves  the  flesh,  that  is^  he 
is  a  drudge  and  a  scavenger  to  the  most  in- 
ferior part  of  his  nature.  It  is  m  low  and  ao 
unmanly  thing  for  any  person  to  be  laborious, 
and  solicitous,  and  to  spend  much  time  in 
dressing  and  adorning  his  body  ;  it  shews  him 
to  be  a  fop,  a  trifle,  and  a  mere  picture :  bet 
then  how  much  more  ignoble  must  it  be  to 
attend  upon  his  body,  in  the  dishonourable 
provisions  for  the  lusts  and  corruptions  of  it! 

If  it  be  a  preferment  to  handle  sores  and 
ulcers,  to  converse  with  diseases,  and  all 
the  filth  of  a  distempered  body,  then  may  it 
pass  for  a  generous  employment,  to  be  sedu- 
lous in  ol^yinff  the  dictates  of  sin  and  the 
commands  of  the  flesh  :  but  as  the  service  of 
God  is  perfect  freedom,  so  the  service  of  the 
flesh  is  perfect,  entire,  complete  slavery. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  general 
thing  proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words, 
and  that  is,  to  shew  wliat  is  imported  by  the 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh ;  under  which  I  shall 
do  these  things: 

1.  I  shall  shew  what  is  the  reason  of  the  use 
of  it  in  this  place. 

2.  What  is  the  full  force*  sense,  and  signi- 
ficance of  it. 

3.  Prescribe  some  means  for  enabling  as  to 
the  duty  signified  by  it. 

4.  Make  some  useful  corollaries  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  whole. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these :  this  word  is  here 
used  by  way  of  allusion  to  Christ,  of  whose 
behaviour  and  sufferings  every  Christian  is 
to  be  a  living  copy  and  representation.  Christ 
will  have  his  death  an  example  to  excite,  as  , 
well  as  a  sacrifice  to  save :  and  there  is  no  j 
passage  in  his  life  and  death  but  is  intended 
for  our  instruction,  as  well  as  our  salvation. 
Upon  this  score  we  are  bid  to  put  on  Christ, 
as  a  garment,*'  (Rom.  xiii.  14.)  For  as  in  a 
garment  there  is  an  apposite  fitness  and  com- 
mensuration  of  each  purt  of  that  to  every  part 
of  the  body  ;  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
series  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  but  ought  in 
some  measure  to  be  answered  and  transcribed 
by  every  believer  ;  as  afifording  to  us  for  every 
action  not  only  a  pattern,  but  a  motive. 

We  read  of*^  Christ's  nativitjr:  here  every 
Christian  is  to  turn  a  history  into  a  precept, 
and  read  in  himself  the  necessity  of  a  new 
birth.  We  find  the  passion  and  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  for  sin  :  now  what  can  this  better 
sugijest  to  us,  than  the  crucifying  sin,  the  cause 
of  his  crucifixion  ?  We  read  and  admire  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead :  certainly  this 
might  infer  in  us  a  spiritual  resurrection  from 
the  death  of  sin  and  the  grave,  and  stench  of 
corruption. 

Nav,  if  we  have  that  Christian  dexterity 
and  skill  of  a  proper  application  of  these  pas- 
sages, we  shall  find  a  corrc8|>ondent,  homo- 
ffeneuus  ouality  derived  from  each.  We  shall 
die  with  himtUid  we  shall  rise  with  him :  we 
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shall  find  something  in  his  cross  that  shall 
kill  our  sins;  something  in  his  resurrection 
i  that  shall  revire  our  graces ;  for  if  we  transfer 
!  and  place  it  even  upon  a  natural  cause,  what 
:  is  it  else,  but  for  the  body  to  sympathize  with 
the  head  ? 

The  Socinians,  indeed,  place  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  our  redemption  upon  a  bare  imitation  ; 

I  and  the  truth  i?,  to  say  no  more,  (if  you  will 
admit  the  expression,)  they  do  indeed  make 
Christ  an  example,  and  that  in  a  much  more 

:  ifiTiominious  way  than  the  Jews  did.  But  now 

i  though  they  place  the  whole  redemption 

'  wrought  by  Christ  in  a  bare  following  and 
expressing  his  example,  let  not  us  there- 

j  fore  transgress  into  tlio  other  extreme,  and 
totilly excTudethis  imitation ;  for  undoubtedly 

■  Christ  in  all  his  sufferings  left  us  a  pattern,  as 

!  well  as  paid  a  price. 

I  Tliere  is  none  that  seems  to  have  so  evan- 
gelical and  raised  a  notion  of  this,  as  the 
apostle  Paul,  (Gal.  ii.  20,)  "I  am  crucified 
.  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live."  Paul  seems 
I  to  be  recovered  to  his  spiritual  life,  as  the 
'  youth  upon  whom  Elisha  stretched  himself. 

The  prophet  put  his  face  to  the  other^s  face, 
;  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  hands,  to  the  eyes, 
i  mouth,  and  hands  of  the  other ;  and  so,  by  an 
1  adequate  application  of  his  body  to  each  part, 
j  he  brought  him  at  length  to  enjoy  the  same 
life  with  himself. 

Thus  Paul  as  it  were  stretched  himself  upon 
the  same  cross  with  Christ,  and  by  exactly 
conforming  to  his  sufferings  and  death,  was 
advanced  to  the  similitude  of  his  life.  Hence 
it  is  said,  (2  Tim.  ii.  12,)  "  If  we  suflPer  with 
him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him."  And 
Paul,  in  that  excellent  discourse,  (Phil,  iii. 
10,)  vents  a  heavenly  passionate  desire,  ''that 
ho  might  know  the  power  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings, 
being  made  conformable  to  his  death."  And 
thus  to  endeavour  to  be  like  Christ  is  a  laud- 
able, nay,  a  dutiful  ambition  ;  it  is  our  sin  to 
worship,  but  our  duty  to  be,  his  picture  :  for 
doubtless  every  Christian  is  obliged  not  only 
to  obey,  but  also  to  represent  his  Saviour. 

CertJiinly  Paul,  in  Gal.  vi.  14,  where  he 
savs,  that  he  is  crucified  to  the  world,"  and 
tells  the  believing  Romans,  (Rom.  vi.  6,) 
that  their  old  man  is  crucified  with  Christ," 
could  have  expressed  the  same  thing  by  other 
words  sufficiently  significant,  as,  that  ne  was 
mortified,  and  bis  worldly  desiresextinguished, 
and  that  their  corruptions  were  abated, 
weakened,  and  subilued  ;  but  he  rather  says, 
crucified."  The  other,  indeed,  would  have 
expressed  his  purity,  but  this,  by  a  peculiar 
significance,  imports  his  Christianity,  as  not 
only  declaring  an  excellent  life,  but  also  the 
example  that  caused  it.  It  is  like  fair  writing, 
with  the  copy  prefixed  and  set  above  it.  The 
business  of  a  Christian  is  not  invention,  but 
imitation :  and  because  he  is  too  ignorant  to 
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J)rescribe  to  himself,  all  his  perfection  is  to 
ollow,  and  Christ  gives  every  Christian  this 
comprehensive,  summary  compendium  of  his 
duty,  ^  Let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.  And  if  he  would  abridge  all  religion 
into  this  short  dichotomy,  the  sum  of  our 
belief  is  Christ,  and  of  our  obedience  con- 
formity. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  reason  of  the  use  of 
the  word  here,  I  proceed  now  to  the  second 
thing,  which  is,  — 

2.  To  shew  the  full  force  and  significance 
of  it. 

Crucifying  therefore,  as  it  is  here  applied 
to  the  corruption  and  depraved  sinful  dispo- 
sition of  our  nature,  imports  these  four 
things :  — 

(1.)  The  death  of  it.  The  cross  is  the  in- 
strument of  death,  and  to  crucify  is  to  kill.  A 
few  interrupted  assaults  and  combats  with  a 
man's  corruption  will  not  suffice ;  he  may 
give  it  some  blows,  and  wounds,  and  bruises, 
but  after  all  these  it  may  recover ;  and  we 
know  the  seed  of  the  woman  was  not  only  to 

bruise,"  but  to  "  break  the  serpent's  head." 

He  that  will  crucify  his  sin  must  pursue  it 
to  the  very  death.  Many,  after  they  have 
been  something  humbled  for  their  sin,  and 
for  a  while  have  used  the  means  of  mortifica- 
tion, so  as  to  terrify  it  from  a  present  acting, 
and  have  took  off  something  or  the  edge  of  its 
fury,  conclude  that  the  day  is  won,  and  the 
enemy  routed,  when,  by  sad  experience,  they 
find  at  length  that  it  is  but  a  retreat,  and  tlio 
return  is  more  furious  and  dangerous  than 
ever.  An  enemy  is  never  overcome  till  he  is 
killed  ;  and  those  only  act  like  wise  men  who 
think  so. 

We  are  to  crucify  our  corruptions,  as  the 
Jews  did  Christ;  the  whippings,  scourgings, 
and  buffetings  were  but  the  forerunners  and  | 
beginnines  of  the  grand  suffering  that  was  in-  j 
tended.   It  was  his  life  and  his  blood  that 
they  thirsted  after.   Now  it  is  but  for  a  man 
to  change  the  scene,  and  act  the  same  upon 
his  own  corruption.   Sin  stands  as  a  malefac- 
tor condemned  to  death  by  the  law  of  God ;  • 
and  God  has  intrusted  every  man  with  the  i 
execution  of  his  own  sin ;  and  God  will  re-  | 
quire  life  for  life ;  so  that  if  a  man  lets  his  sin  ! 
escape  alive,  the  life  of  his  soul  must  be  its 
ransom. 

There  is  nothing  that  betrays  and  ruins  I 
men,  as  to  the  great  concerns  of  their  eternal  ' 
happiness,  so  much  as  half  and  imperfect 
mortifications  of  their  sin,  but  supposed  to  be 
perfect  and  complete ;  for  they  give  sin  rather 
a  respite  than  a  ruin  ;  a  time  of  oreathing  and 
of  recollecting  its  strength,  and  a  more  pre- 
vailing insinuation  upon  the  heart,  upon  the 
vicissitude  and  the  return  :  so  that  a  man  is 
strangely  baffled  and  set  backwards  in  the 
main  work  of  repentance,  while  he  sees  all 
his  endeaTonrs  nnrayelled,  and  his  sin  grow 
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upon  him  afresh,  Hke  weeds  only  cropt  and 
cut,  whoreas  they  should  have  been  rooted  up. 

If  a  man  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  shrewd 
blow  to  his  lust,  let  him  know  that  this  is  an 
argument  for  him  to  pursue  his  advantage, 
and  to  redouble  his  strokes  upon  it,  to  a  per- 
fect conquest,  rather  than  to  acquiesce,  as  if 
he  had  achieved  something  sufficient  to  acquit 
himself  in  the  combat.   The  utmost  cruelty 
to  an  inveterate  enemy  is  always  successful, 
if  sufficiently  powerful ;  but  if  a  man  shall 
content  himself  to  have  given  such  an  adver- 
sary a  scratch  on  the  hand,  when  he  might 
and  should  have  stabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
let  him  thank  himself,  if  in  the  issue  he  fall 
by  a  recovered  fury,  and  dies  by  that  strength 
!  that  he  spared  to  fiis  own  ruin. 
I     Wherefore,  when  we  are  thus  commanded 
i  to  "  crucify  the  flesh,"  let  every  one  under- 
stand the  full  latitude  of  this  precept;  and 
'  remember  that  he  is  charged  to  kill  his  cor- 
,  niption.   God's  hatred  is  directed  to  the  life 
and  being  of  sin ;  and  for  a  man  to  spare 
that,  is  to  be  absurdly  cruel  to  his  own  soul. 
\  To  strike  it,  to  war  against  it,  without  design- 
,  ing  its  death,  is  but  hypocrisy.   A  Saul  may 
\  captivate  and  imprison  an  Agag,  but  a  pious 
'  Samuel  will  slay  him. 
!     (2.)  As  it  implies  death,  so  it  farther  im- 
,  ports  a  violent  death.   Sin  never  dies  of  age. 
j  It  is  as  when  a  young  man  dies  in  the  full 
I  fire  and  strength  of  his  youth  by  some  vehe- 
.  ment  distemper ;  it  as  it  were  tears  and  forces 
!  and  flres  his  soul  out  of  his  body.   He  that 
will  come  and  fight  it  out  with  his  corruption 
j  to  the  last,  shall  find,  that  it  will  sell  its  life 
at  a  dear  rate ;  it  will  strive  and  fight  for  it, 
j  and  many  a  doubtful  conflict  will  pass  between 
j  that  and  the  soul.   It  may  give  a  man  many 
J  a  wound,  many  a  foil,  and  many  a  disheartcn- 
I  ihg  blow  :  for,  believe  it,  the  strong  man  will 
!  fight  for  his  possession. 
I     Never  think  to  dispossess  him  by  a  bare 
summons,  or  imagine  that  a  man  can  recover 
the  mastery  of  his  heart  and  his  affections  by 
a  few  prayers  and  broken  humiliations.  No, 
such  a  mortifying  course  must  be  taken,  and 
such  constant  violences  and  severities  used, 
as  shall  try  and  shake  every  power  of  the 
soul,  before  a  corruption  can  be  despatched. 
The  conquest  had  need  be  glorious,  for  it  will 
be  found,  by  sharp  experience,  that  the  com- 
bat will  be  dangerous. 

The  soul  is  engaged  with  such  an  enemy  as 
will  require  both  the  onsets  of  force  and  the 
stratagemsof  art.  Sin  will  never  quit  its  hold 
quietly  ;  but,  like  the  Devil,  who  if  wo  hear 
is  conjured  down,  it  is  always  in  a  storm. 
That  man  that  allows  himself  in  his  sin,  and 
humours  his  corruption,  let  him  consider,  that 
if  God  cvor  intend  to  save  him  from  it,  what 
it  will  cost  him  to  conquer  it ;  kill  it  he  must, 
but  then  it  will  not  be  killed  like  a  lamb, 
which  resists  not  the  knife,  but  like  a  wolf  or 
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a  wild  boar  ;  he  must  run  it  down  and  con- 

2uer  it,  before  be  can  kill  it ;  and  though  God 
o  give  him  the  grace  to  conquer  it  in  the 
issue,  yet  he  must  go  the  hazard  and  the 
dubious  adventure  of  being  conquered  himaelf. 
When  a  man  is  put  to  effect  any  thine  with 
violence,  it  is  troublesome  to  him  that  aoes,a2 
well  as  grievous  to  him  that  suffiers  it.  This 
therefore  is  the  second  thing  implied  in  the  em- 
cifixion  of  sin,  to  despatch  it  b^  a  violeut  demtb. 

(3.)  To  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  mffeetions 
of  it,  imports  a  painful,  bitter,  and  Texatious 
death.   Let  us  but  reflect  upon  our  Sayiour : 
he  was  nailed  to  the  tree,  and  that  through 
those  parts  which  were  most  apprehensive  of  ; 
pain,  the  hands  and  the  feet ;  which  members,  | 
by  reason  of  the  concurrence  of  the  nerves  ; 
and  sinews  there,  must  needs  be  of  quickest  \ 
sense :  thus  he  hung,  in  the  extremity  of  tor-  , 
ture,  till,  through  the  insupportable  pressures  ■ 
of  pain,  he  at  length  gave  up  the  glioet. 

Now  we  are  still  to  take  the  former  obser-  ' 
yation  along  with  us,  that  the  occasion  of  the  j 
use  of  this  expression  here  is  an  allusion  to  | 
Christ's  crucifixion :  so  that  the  crucifying  ! 
the  flesh,  must  express  the  pain  also,  or  the  I 
resemblance  would  not  be  perfect.  This 
supposed,  it  would  be  well  that  such  as  are  i 
quick  and  forward  to  profess  the  name  and  | 
undertake  the  rigour  of  a  Christian  course,  I 
would  fisrt  sit  down  and  calculate  and  ponder 
the  difficulties,  the  hard,  grating,  and  afflicting 
contrariety  that  it  bears  to  the  flesh.    They  , 
are  to  live  as  upon  the  rack  ;  to  hear  the  cries 
of  a  tormented,  dying  corruption,  without  re- 
lenting ;  when  our  greatest  desires  thirst  and 
beg  for  satisfaction,  they  are  to  be  answered 
only  with  renewed  exercises  of  mortifica- 
tion ;  when  we  have  got  them  upon  the  cross, 
we  are  to  treat  them  as  the  Jews  did  Chri:$t ; 
when  they  thirst  and  call  out  for  their  former 
pleasures,  to  give  them  the  vinegar  and  the 
gall  of  sharper  and  sharper  severities.  The 
cravings  of  our  dearest  and  most  beloved 
affections  are  to  be  denied  ;  and  what  a  tor- 
ment is  it  when  desire  is  upon  the  career,  to 
separate  between  the  enjoyment  and  the  ap- 
petite !  It  is  like  rendine  the  skin  from  the 
flesh,  or  the  flesh  from  the  bone  :  yet  this  is 
to  be  done  ;  nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  with 
wonder  at  it ;  for  certainly  no  man  was  ever 
crucified  without  pain. 

The  punishment  of  the  cross  is  of  all  others 
the  quickest  and  the  most  acute ;  it  is  the 
universal  stretching  of  all  the  limbs  from  the 
joints,  so  universal,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
l)art,  sinew,  or  fibre  in  the  body,  but  it  is 
distended.   So  the  mortification  of  sin  is  to  be 
so  general  and  diffused,  as  not  only  to  fix  , 
upon  the  bulk  and  body  of  sin,  but  to  stretch 
the  inquisition  to  every  the  least  desire,  the 
most  lurking  and  secret  affection  ;  for  as-  j 
suredly  there  is  something  more  than  ordinary  ;  < 
impliedin  this  expression  of**  cmeifyiugsiu  r'  j 
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it  cannot  but  import  the  most  rugged,  cruel, 
and  remorseless  dealing  with  that  is  imagi- 
nable. And  however  men  are  nice  and 
favourable  to  their  corruption,  yet  did  they 
consider  what  endless  pains,  what  unspeak- 
able torments,  their  corrupt  affections  and 

'  lusts  prepare  for  them,  even  self-love  could 
not  but  be  religion  enough  to  make  thorn 

;  prevent  such  miseries,  by  Sni  inflicting  them 

i  upon  the  author. 

Every  man  should  remember,  that  for  all 

j  his  indulgence  to  sin,  sin  will  not  spare  him  ; 

'  even  that  corruption  that  lies  in  his  bosom 

,  will  prosecute  him,  and  cry  out  for  justice 
against  him  at    the  judgment  of  the  great 

I  dajr."   Besides,  why  should  we  grudge  at  the 

;  pamfulness  of  this  duty,  when  it  is  confessed, 
that  every  wound  given  to  sin  cannot  but 

,  pain  the  sinner ;  but  then  if  we  consider 
withal,  that  God  has  decreed  to  pardon  and 
save  none,  without  giving  them  some  taste  of 

I  the  smart  and  bitter  fruit  of  sin,  we  have 
cause  to  adore  his  mercy  in  this,  that  the  pain 
we  take  in  mortifying  sin,  will  be  the  only 

.  pain  that  we  shall  ever  endure  for  it. 

!  ^4.)  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  cruci- 
fixion denotes  a  shameful  and  a  cursed  death ; 
it  is  such  an  cue  as  was  marked  out  and  sig- 
nalized with  a  peculiar  malediction,  even  of 
old,  by  God  himself,  (Deut.  xxi.  2^ "He 
that  is  hanged  on  a  tree  is  accursed  of  Uod 
and  for  the  shame  of  it,  it  is  so  great  amongst 
all  nations,  that  the  infamy  were  a  sufficient 
punishment  without  the  pain :  so  that  the 
Romans  used  it  to  slaves  only,  and  the  vilest 
malefactors.  Hence,  in  Heb.  vi.  6,  such 
apostates  as  are  said  by  their  unworthy  beha- 
viour to  "  crucify  Christ,"  are  said  also  "  to 
put  him  to  an  open  shame." 

Thus  therefore  must  the  corru])tion  and 
vitiosity  of  our  nature  be  dealt  with.  God 
has  doomed  it  to  death,  without  the  benefit 
of  so  much  as  dying  honourably.  If  there  be 
any  scorn,  loathing,  aTid  detestation  due  to  a 
dying  offender,  certainly  it  is  much  more  due 
to  the  sin  that  made  him  so.  Hereupon  God 
has  provided  one  great  instrument  for  the 
mortifying;  of  sin,  which  is  the  irksome  shame 
of  confession  :  I  do  not  mean  the  auricular, 
pickpocket  confession  of  the  papists,  but  pub- 
lic confession,  such  an  one  as  David  exercised, 
when  he  confessed  his  sins  before  the  whole 
congregation  ;  and  such  an  one  as  the  primi- 
tive Christian  church  required  of  scandalous 
excommunicate  persons,  before  they  were  re- 
admitted into  its  communion.  And  indeed  if 
we  consider  the  temper  of  man's  mind,  con- 
fession is  of  all  otncr  penalties  the  most 
shameful ;  shameful  I  mean  to  sin,  though 

'  glorious  to  the  confessing  sinner. 

Hence  also  humiliation  for  sin  is  expressed 
by'^takinff  shame  to  ourselves.*'  And  cer- 
tainly if  shame  is  not  judicially  awarded  as 
the  punishment)  it  will  natunuly  follow  as 
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the  fruit  and  effect  of  sin.  See  all  the  cursed  ; 
deaths,  the  confusion  and  consternation  that 
attends  malefactors  :  it  is  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  cursed  cause,  that  they  would  not. shame 
their  sin,  and  therefore  their  sin  has  now 
shamed  and  confounded  them.  Considerinff 
therefore  how  sin  has  stained  the  beauty  oi 
our  nature,  and  covered  it  with  the  shames 
and  dishonours  of  corruption,  whatsoever  wo 
do  or  can  inflict  upon  it  of  this  kind,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  punishment  from  the  law  of  God, 
as  a  proper  retaliation  from  ourselves. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  is  imported  by  the 
crucifying  of  sin,  I  proceed  now  to  the  third 
thing  proposed.  ^ 

3.  Which  is,  to  prescribe  some  means  for 
the  enabling  of  us  to  the  performance  of  thia 
dutjr.  Two  therefore  I  shall  mention  as  con- 
dncible  to  this  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  with  its 
affections  and  lusts. 

(1.^  The  first  is  a  constant  and  pertinacious 
deujring  them  in  all  their  cravings  for  satis- 
faction.   A  man  by  fasting  too  long  may 
come  to  lose  his  stomach ;  so  an  affection 
abridged  and  tied  up  from  its  proper  gratifi- 
cation comes  by  degrees  to  be  chastised  and 
even  wearied  into  sobriety  ;  for  frequent  dis- 
appointments in  a  thing  eagerly  desired  will  j 
at  length  leave  a  kind  of  indifference  in  the  | 
desires  as  to  that  thing.   As,  on  the  contrary,  I 
every  gratification  of  a  corrupt  appetite  exas-  i 
perat^  calls  forth,  and  enlarges  it  to  new,  | 
and  greater,  and  more  restless  expectations. 

Let  a  man  therefore  be^n  the  crucifixion  ' 
of  his  flesh  in  these  negative  mortifications  ;  [ 
that  is,  when  his  voluptuous  humour  is  clam-  ; 
orous  for  pleasure,  let  him  not  answer  any  of 
those  calls :  if  he  would  not  maintain  it,  let  | 
him  not  feed  it :  he  will  find  that  so  much  as  • 
it  wants  of  food,  it  will  lose  of  its  fierceness.  ! 
This  is  the  course  taken  for  the  taming  of  ! 
wild  beasts,  to  reduce  and  order  them  by  the  , 
disciplines  of  hunp;er,  by  long  and  frequent 
frustrations  of  their  ravenous  appetites. 

And  the  reason  of  this  course  is  founded  in 
a  natural  cause.   For  thoush  the  design  of 
every  appetite  is  to  purvey  tor  nature,  and  to  : 
derive  strength  to  that  by  receiving  such  and  ! 
such  objects  ;  yet  by  the  same  means  it  first 
feeds  and  strengthens  itself.    It  being  like  , 
some  collectors  of  public  moneys,  who  indeed 
are  employed  and  intended  to  serve  the  ex-  | 
chequer,  but  yet  in  the  mean  time  use  to  be  i 
very  kind  to  themselves.   In  a  word,  the  de- 
fraudation of  the  appetites  of  sin  weakens  the 
whole  body  of  sin  and  themselves  also ;  as  on 
the  other  side  all  satisfaction  corroborates 
and  inflames  them. 

And  he  that  takes  up  a  resolution  to  cruci- 
fy his  intemperance,  luxury,  or  uncleannees, 
yet  when  they  call  for  their  usual  refection, 
and  a  fair  occasion  knocks  at  his  door,  or  his 
companions  call  upon  him,  has  no  power  to 
deny  either  the  entreaty  of  his  appetite  with-^ 
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in,  or  to  slight  the  invitation  of  tempting 
objects  from  without,  he  niay  as  well  expect 
to  tame  a  wolf  by  feeding  him,  or  to  extin- 
guish a  flame  by  heaping  fuel  upon  it,  as  to 
mortify  a  sin  upon  these  terms.  His  attempt 
is  absurd,  his  success  desperate,  and  his  lust 
must  and  will  preyail. 

2.  The  other  means  to  crucify  a  corrupt 
affection,  is  to  encounter  it  by  actions  of  the 
opposite  virtue.   This  differs  from  the  former 
thus  :  that  that  was  only  the  denying  of  fuel 
to  a  fire,  but  this  a  pouring  water  upon  it, 
and  so  vanquishing  it  by  the  prevalence  of  a 
contrary  element.   He  that  is  profane,  let 
him  subdue  his  profaneness  by  the  exercise  of 
prayer  and  meditation.  He  that  is  covetous,  let 
I  him  dispossess  his  mind  of  that  vice  b^  ac- 
.  tions  of  charity  and  liberality  :  for  as  vicious 
I  actions  frequently  repeated  produce  a  vicious 
'  habit,  that  infects  and  ferments  the  whole 
Boul ;  so  the  like  frequent  repetition  of  virtu- 
ous actions  does  by  degrees  loosen,  and  at 
length  totally  unfix  and  drive  out  that  habit 
of  vice.   Now  this  is  both  the  nobler  and  the 
,  sneedier  way  of  conquest :  as  it  is  more 
'  glorious  to  break  open  than  to  starve  a  city, 
,  and  to  take  it  by  force  than  by  surrender. 
I  Both  indeed  are  equally  conquests,  but  the 
latter  is  the  greater  triumph. 

And  thus  much  for  the  means  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  "  crucify  the  flesh  with  the 
affiections  and  lusts." 
I  4.  Come  we  now  to  the  fourth  and  last 
(  thing,  namely.  To  see  what  may  be  drawn 
}  by  way  of  consequence  and  deduction  from 
j  what  has  hitherto  been  delivered. 

1.  First  of  all  then  we  collect  the  high  con- 
cernment and  the  absolute  necessity  of  every 
man's  crucifying  his  carnal,  worldly  affections. 
I  know  no  work  so  difficult  and  nnpleasing, 
but  its  necessity  is  an  abundant  argument  to 
enforce  it.  And  I  suppose  every  one  will 
grant,  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  a 
Christian  :  yet  unless  he  has  crucified  the  flesh 
he  cannot  be  so,  and  his  assuming  that  title  is 
only  a  nullity  and  an  usurpation. 

Upon  this  small  hinge  therefore  turns  the 
,  grand  determination  of  our  eternal  estate, 
whether  as  to  happiness  or  misery.  The 
whole  round  of  man's  happiness,  from  the 
flrst  dawningsof  it  in  the  revelations  of  grace, 
to  the  last  consummation  of  it  in  glory,  rtms 
solely  and  entirely  upon  this.  Without  this, 
not  so  much  as  the  blessing  of  word  and  sac- 
raments, but  it  is  poisoned  with  a  curse.  For 
first,  he  that  comes  to  Christ's  table  who  is 
not  Christ's,  is  in  God's  esteem  only  as  a 
dog  catching  at  the  children's  bread."  He 
that  prays  to  Christ,  and  yet  is  not  Christ's, 
is  but  as  a  rebel  presenting  a  petition  ;  if  he 
intrudes  into  the  participation  of  ordinances, 
and  the  society  of  the  saints,  he  is  a  guest 
without  either  invitation  or  wedding  garment, 
where  his  best  entertainment  will  be  the  Im- 


prisonment of  a  malefiictor,  instead  of  the 
welcome  of  a  guest.  On  the  other  hand, 
take  all  the  solid  happiness  of  this  life,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  better,  the  pviYileges  of  the 
sanctified,  and  the  eternal  frnitions  of  the 
glorified,  and  thej  are  all  eompendionsly 
but  fully  couched  m  this  one  word,  ^  to  be 
Christ's.^' 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  we  gather  m  stand- 
ing and  infallible  criterion,  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish those  that  are  not  Christ's  from  those 
that  are,  and  consequently  to  convinee  ns  how 
few  Christians  there  are  in  the  world  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  closely,  how  few  Christians  there 
are  in  Christendom ;  and  that  the  com  moo  ; 
use  and  acceptation  of  this  word  is  much 
larger  than  its  real  signification.   Much  the 
greater  number  and  proportion  of  men  lie 
wallowing  in  all  the  filth  and  the  pollutions 
of  the  flesh.   But  I  suppose  the  precedent 
discourse  has  been  a  sufficient  demonstration,  . 
that  he  and  he  alone  has  a  right  to  this  glo-  ' 
rious  appellative  of  a  Christian,  and  to  the  : 
privileges  that  attend  it,  who  has  maartered 
nis  depraved  nature,  cashiered  his  corrupt  in- 
clinations, and  offered  violence  to  his  dearest, 
when  sinful  affections  ;  so  that  he  overcomes  ; 
and  triumphs,  and  sees  his  sin  bleeding  at  his 
feet.   In  sum,  he  only  is  Christ's  who  has 
executed  the  utmost  of  that  pious  cruelty  , 
upon  his  sin,  that  we  have  seen  hitherto  im-  i 
ported  by  crucifixion.  I 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  this  is  m  hard  ' 
and  a  discouraging  assertion,  that  none  should  \ 
be  reputed  Christ's,  unless  he  has  fully  era-  j 
cified  and  destroyed  his  sin. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  we  must  here  ■ 
distinguish  of  a  twofold  destruction  of  sin.  ! 

1.  In  respect  of  a  total  abolition  ;  thus,  every 
one  that  is  Christ's  must  have  destroye<l  his 
sin  in  design  and  purpose ;  this  he  must  in-  ' 
tend,  whatsoever  uod  enables  him  to  effect ; 
this  must  be  aimed  at,  whatsoever  is  reached. 

2.  In  respect  of  a  sincere,  though  imperfect 
inchoation  :  and  thus  every  one  must  actu> 
ally  destroy  his  sin  ;  that  is,  he  must  actu- 
ally begin  and  be  about  the  work.  Where 
we  may  observe,  that  this  is  properly,  nay, 
with  an  emphatical  significance,  implied  by 
crucifixion  ;  for  a  man  is  not  dead  as  soon  as 
crucified.   We  know  our  Saviour  and  the  two 
thieves  hung  some  hours  upon  the  cross  be-  j 
fore  they  breathed  their  last  :  so  sin,  though  ■ 
it  is  not  immediately  dead,  yet  it  is  tmly 
crucified  if  it  is  a-dying.   It  may  struggle  for  I 
life,  indeed,  yet  for  all  that  it  may  be  under  > 
the  pangs  and  power  of  death.  I 

But  to  shew  what  is  the  least  degree  of  the  | 
crucifixion  of  sin  indispensably  required  to 
entitle  a  man  to  this  transcendent  privilege 
of  being  Christ's,  I  shall  lay  down  this  ])osi- 
tion,  namely,  that  he  in  a  tnie  evangelical 
sense  is  to  be  reputed  Christ's,  who  has  cruci- 
fied his  sin,  as  to  an  active  resolution  against 
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It ;  I  say  active  resolution  ;  where  this  term 
active  does  not  illustrate,  but  imply  the  nature 
of  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  identity  in  these 
terms  "active  resolution,'*  as  when  we  say, 

a  rational  man,"  where  the  predicate  does 
not  describe,  but  include  the  suoject. 

Which,  by  tho  way,  is  a  sure,  unfailing 
rule  for  men  to  try  the  sincerity  of  their  reso- 
lutions by.  Many  are  prone  to  think,  that 
they  are  resolved  against  sin,  when  indeed 
they  only  deceive  and  abuse  themselves,  and 
are  not  so :  for  that  is  no  resolution  that  is 
not  seconded  with  vigorous,  suitable  endea- 
vours :  if  it  is  not  active,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
resolution.  But  he  that  pursues,  and  backs, 
and  follows  home  purpose  with  endeavour, 
resolution  with  action,  tie  has  given  his  cor- 
ruption its  death-blow  ;  he  has  crucified  it ; 
and  if  he  does  not  intermit  this  course,  be 
shall  see  his  victory  completed  in  the  death  of 
his  adversary.  And  thus  I  affirm,  that  the 
crucifixion  of  sin  realized  in  a  sincere  though 
partial  mortification  of  it,  makes  a  man  a 
believer,  instates  him  in  grace,  entitles  him 
to  glory,  and,  in  a  word,  renders  him  truly 
Christ's. 

And  indeed,  if  this  does  not,  we  may  con- 
clude, according  to  that  of  our  &iviour,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  "  when  the  Son  of  man 
comes  will  he  find  faith  upon  the  earth?" 
For  if  this  be  rejected  as  no  sufficient  condi- 
tion to  interest  a  man  in  the  merits  of  Christ's 
death,  and  the  redemption  he  has  purchased, 
as  God  indeed  has  limited  the  number  of  saints 
to  very  few,  so  I  am  afniid  that  upon  these 
terms  we  shall  reduce  it  almost  to  none,  and 
make  the  passage  to  heaven  yet  narrower 
than  ever  God  made  it;  who,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  sinner's  condemnation,  is  the  Grod 
that  delights  to  save,  and  not  to  condemn. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion^  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen, 


SERMON  LIV. 

"Wotobiin  that bofldeth m town whh  blood."  — Hab. fi. U. 

This  short  prophecy,  out  of  which  I  ha^e 
selected  this  portion  of  scripture  to  discourse 
of  upon  this  sad  and  solemn  occasion,  was 
uttered  (as  interpreters  do  conjecture,  for 
know  it  certainly  they  cannot)  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  king  Josiah,  or  at  least  in 
the  following  reign  of  his  son,  but  however 
<iome  time  before  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
that  beinff  the  great  event  which  it  foretells, 
and  the  chief  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  whole  prophecy  contains  in  it  these 
two  parti :  Ist^  A  double  eomplaint  made  by 
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the  prophet :  2dly,  A  double  answer  returned 
to  it  by  God. 

1.  And  first  for  the  complaint.  The  pro- 
phet cries  out  of  the  horrid  impiety,  the  great 
perfidiousness,  and  general  corruption  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  then  grown  to  that  height, 
that  he  was  forced  to  invoke  the  justice  of 
heaven  against  them,  as  being  too  strong  for 
all  human  control,  too  big  for  reproof,  and  fit 
only  to  upbraid  the  means  of  grace  by  their 
incorrigible  impenitence  under  them. 

This  loud  and  grievous  complaint  of  his 
prophet,  God  answers  with  the  denunciation 
of  a  severe  judgment  against  the  persons  com- 
plained  of,  by  bringing  in  upon  them  an  army 
of  the  Chaldeans,  ''that  hasty  and  bitter 
nation,"  as  they  are  styled  in  the  sixth  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  persons  that  should  act  al. 
the  insolences  upon  them,  that  victory  iu 
conjunction  with  ill-nature  could  prompt 
them  to :  men  whose  hearts  were  flint,  and 
their  bowels  brass ;  who  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  pit^  or  relent,  but  were  utter  strangers 
to  humanity,  and  incapable  of  shewing  com- 
passion :  but  upon  all  those  accounts  so  much 
the  fitter  to  be  instrumental  to  the  divine 
vengeance,  now  inflamed  against  them,  and 
to  surpass,  if  possible,  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  by  the  fierceness  of  the  execution. 

Which  dreadful  answer  of  God  is  so  far 
from  satisfying  the  prophet's  complaint,  that  I 
it  only  exasperates  his  ^[rief,  and  provokes 
him  to  another,  in  which  he  expostulates  * 
with  God  the  method  of  this  his  judgment,  I 
that  he  should  punish  the  wickedness  of  his  • 
people  by  persons  so  much  viler  and  wickeder  : 
than  themselves ;  that  vice  should  be  employed  • 
to  punish  sin,  and  that  his  church  should  be 
chastised,  and,  if  you  will,  reformed  bv  persons 
notable  for  nothing  but  bloo<l  and  rapine, 
luxury  and  idolatry.  | 
To  this  complaint  also  God  is  pleased  to 
rejoin,  and  to  clear  the  justice,  equity,  and  ; 
reason  of  his  proceeding,  by  shewing  that  it 
was  not  to  be  rated  by  the  qualification  of  the  j 
instruments  made  use  of  in  it ;  which  instm- 
meuts  he  would  be  sure  to  account  with  when 
the^  had  done  his  work ;  and  that,  as  be 
designed  his  people  for  the  rod,  so  he  designed 
the  rod  itself  for  the  fire.   He  assures  his 
prophet,  and  with  him  all  pious  and  humble 
persons,  who  could  lift  their  faith  above  their 
sense,  that  as  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army 
were  not  for  an^  worth  or  piety  in  themselves 
suffered  to  captivate  and  trample  upon  God's 
people,  and  to  make  havock  of  and  vent  their 
rase  against  the  church  ;  so  that  they  them- 
selves should  infallibly  have  their  turns  in  the 
course  and  circulation  of  divine  justice,  and  be 
strictly  reckoned  with  for  their  intolerable 
pride,  their  insatiable  avarice,  and  their  iu- 
human  and  remorseless  cruelty,  shewn  in  the 
spoil  and  waste  they  had  made  upon  all 
nations  round  about  them  for  the  propagation 
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of  their  empire,  which  they  were  still  enlarg- 
ing as  their  desires,  and  their  desires  as  hell, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  :  for  all  this,  I  say,  the  prophet 
is  assured  that  these  victorious  sons  of  Belial 
should  pay  severely,  when  God  should  think 
fit  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  upon  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  ;  and  to  convince  the  proud  and  the 
cruel,  that  he  neither  loves  nor  values  his 
scourge,  though  he  is  sometimes  constrained 
to  use  it. 

The  words  of  the  text  contain  in  them 
a  wo  or  curse,  denounced  personally  and 
directly  against  the  great  head  of  the  Chaldean 
empire  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  by  consequence 
against  the  whole  empire  itself.  The  curse 
is  both  for  the  ground,  object,  and  mea- 
sures of  it  considerable  :  and  therefore  I  shall 
cast  the  prosecution  of  the  words  into  these 
five  particulars : 

I.  I  shall  shew  the  ground  or  cause  of  this 
curse,  which  the  text  declares  to  be,  that 
justly  abhorred  sin  of  blood-^iltiness. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  condition  of  the  person 
against  whom  this  curse  was  denounced.  He 
was  such  an  one  as  had  actually  set  up  and 
established  a  government  by  blood. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  latitude  and  extent  of 
the  curse,  and  what  ia  comprehended  in  it. 

IV.  I  shall  shew  the  reasons  why  a  curse  or 
wo  is  so  peculiarly  denounced  against  this  sin. 

y.  And  lastly,  I  shall  apply  all  briefly  to 
the  present  sad  occasion. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  around  and  cause  of 
the  curse  here  denounced,  which  was  the  cry- 
ing, crimson  sin  of  bloodshed  ;  a  sin,  in  the 
hatred  and  detestation  of  which  heaven  and 
earth  seem  to  strive  for  the  mastery.  The 
first  great  disturbance  in  the  world  after  the 
fall  of  man  was  by  a  murderer ;  whom  the 
vengeance  of  God  pursued  to  that  degree,  that 
he  professed  that  ''his  punishment  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear,"  though  he  himself  could 
not  say,  that  it  was  p;reater  than  he  had 
deserved.  Accordingly  in  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations it  has  still  been  the  care  of  Providence, 
both  by  civil  and  religious  means,  to  extin- 
guish all  principles  of  saviigeness  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  to  make  friendship  and  tender- 
ness over  men's  lives  a  great  part  of  religion. 
But  by  nothing  has  this  been  so  highly  endea- 
voured, as  by  the  rules  and  constitution  of 
Christianity,  the  last  and  noblest  revelation 
that  God  has  made  of  his  mind  and  will  to 
the  sons  of  men.  In  which  all  acts  of  fierce- 
ness, violence,  and  barbarity,  are  so  strictly 
provided  against,  that  there  are  few  injuries 
in  which  patience  and  suflTerance  are  not  re- 
commended instead  of  the  most  just  and 
reasonable  pretensions  to  revenge :  nay,  and 
so  very  tender  is  it  of  men's  lives,  that  it 
secures  them  against  the  very  first  approaches 
and  preparations  to  murder,  b^  dasniug  even 
angry  thoughts,  and  denouncing  damnation 
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to  vilifying,  provoking  words ;  so  that  we  | 
have  both  law  and  gospel  equally  rising  up  i 
against  this  monstrous  sm  :  and  the  sentenee  , 
of  both  confirmed  by  the  eternal  Toioe  of  rttir 
son  speaking  in  the  law  of  nations:  and  so 
all  passing  this  concurrent  judgment,  that  , 
whosoever  sheds  man's  blood,  ought  bjr  man 
to  have  his  blood  shed.   A  judgment  made  up 
of  all  the  justice  and  equity  that  it  is  possible 
for  reason  and  religion  to  infuse  into  a  law. 

But  now  the  execution  of  this  law  being  ' 
upon  no  grounds  of  reason  to  be  committed  ! 
to  every  private  hand,  God  has  found  it  neees-  ; 
sary  to  oeposit  it  onljr  in  the  hands  of  his  : 
vicegerents,  whom  he  intrusts  and  deputes  as 
his  lieutenants  in  the|;ovemment  and  protec- 
tion of  the  several  societies  of  mankind  ;  and 
so  both  to  ennoble  and  guard  their  sceptres, 
by  appropriating  to  the  same  hands  the  ass 
of  the  sword  of  iustice  too.   From  which  it  , 
follows,  that  the  law  has  not  the  same  aspect ; 
upon  sovereign  princes,  that  it  has  npoii  the  ; 
rest  of  men  ;  nor  that  the  sword  can,  by  any  ^ 
mortal  power,  be  authorized  a^inst  the  lire  ' 
of  him  to  whom  the  sole  use  of  it  is  by  divine 
right  ascribed.    Upon  which  account,  if  it  so  • 
fall  out  that  a  prince  invades  either  the  estate  ' 
or  life  of  a  subject,  that  law,  that  draws  the 
sword  of  Justice  upon  the  life  of  any  private  • 
person  doing  the  same  things,  has  no  power 
or  efficacy  at  all  to  do  the  same  execution  upon 
the  supreme  magistrate,  whose  supremacy, 
allowing  him  neither  e^nal  nor  superior, 
renders  all  logal  acts  of  punishment  or  coercion 
upon  him  (the  nature  of  which  is  still  to 
descend)  utterly  impossible.  I 

But  what !  does  God  then  approye,  or  at 
least  connive  at  those  widced  actions  in 
princes,  that  he  so  severely  takes  revenge  of 
in  others?  No,  certainly,  the  guilt  is  the  same 
in  both,  and  under  an  equal  abhorrence  with 
God,  and  shall  equally  bie  accounted  for  ;  but 
the  difference  is  this,  that  while  God  punishes  \ 
inferior  malefactors  by  the  hands  of  princes, 
he  takes  the  punishment  of  princes  wholly  I 
into  his  own  :  and  surely  no  guilty  person  is  [ 
like  to  speed  at  all  the  better  for  having  his 
cause  brought  before  him  who  has  an  infinite 
wisdom  to  search  into,  and  an  infinite  power  . 
to  revenge  his  ^ilt.   It  is  God's  prerc^tive  | 
to  be  the  sole  judge  of  princes,  and  heaven 
only  is  that  high  court  of  justice,  where  kings  : 
can  be  legally  arraigned,  trie<l,and  condemned.  ! 
God  has  woes  enough  in  store  to  humble  the  i 
highest  and  the  proudest  tyrant,  without 
needing  the  assistance  of  any  of  his  rebel 
subjects ;  and  therefore  such  courses  for  the 
curbing  or  pulling  down  of  princes  is  neither 
the  cause  of  God  nor  the  defence  of  religion, 
but  the  doctrine  of  devils,  and  the  dictates  of 
that  which  in  the  judgment  of  God  himself  is 
worse  than  witchcraft.   For  be  a  king  never 
so  savage,  bloody,  or  uniust,  he  is,  under  all 
these  respects^  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  plague 
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or  a  punishment  sent  by  God  upon  the  people, 
whose  duty  I  am  sure  is  to  submit,  be  the 
punishment  what  it  will.  And  however,  that 
nation  is  like  to  find  but  a  strange  recovery, 
be  its  distemper  what  it  will,  if  its  cure  must 
be  a  rebellion. 

II.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
the  condition  of  the  person  against  whom  this 
wo  or  curse  is  denounced.  He  was  such  an 
one  as  had  actually  established  a  government 
and  built  a  city  with  blood.  We  know  that 
as  soon  tks  Cain  had  murdered  his  brother,  he 
presently  betook  himself  to  the  building  of  a 
city.  And  so  indeed  it  falls  out,  that  bloodi- 
ness has  usually  a  connection  with  building, 
and  that  upon  some  ground  of  reason  ;  foras- 
much as  men,  by  shedding  of  blood,  are 
enabled  to  build  cities,  and  set  up  govern- 
ments ;  and  then  because  such  cities  being 
once  built,  and  governments  set  up,  do  secure 
the  shedders  of  blood  from  the  vengeance  due 
to  their  sin.  The  person  here  spoken  of  I  am 
sure  eminently  served  his  turn  by  his  cruelty 
and  bloodines^r  in  both  these  respects,  as 
having  thereby  reared,  or  at  least  hugely 
augmented  the  most  magnificent  city  that 
ever  was ;  even  Babylon,  the  stupendous 
metropolis  of  the  eastern  monarchy,  then  the 
governess  of  the  world  :  a  city  so  strong  and 
great,  that  it  might  well  promise  its  builder 
sufficient  defence  against  any  mortal  power, 
that  should  presume  to  call  him  to  account 
for  any  of  those  slaughters  and  depredjitions, 
by  which  he  had  been  enabled  thus  to  build 
it  So  that  it  is  not  for  nothing,  that  the 
prophet  here  expresses  the  whole  Chaldean 
nionarchy  by  this  city,  which  was  of  such 
incredible  strength,  glory,  and  vast  dimen- 
sions, that  it  might  well  pass  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  render  it  almost 
doubtful  whether  Biibylon  should  be  accounted 
in  the  Chaldean  empire,  or  the  Chaldean 
empire  be  said  to  be  in  Babylon.  The  account 
the  world  has  had  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the  four,  is  indeed 
but  small  and  imperfect ;  but  so  far  as  the 
scattered  fragments  of  antiquity  have  been 
able  to  inform  us,  we  may  guess  at  the  un- 
paralleled greatness  of  the  structure  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  remains.  For  if  we  con- 
sider the  spaciousness  of  this  city  of  Babylon, 
it  is  reported  to  have  been  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  of  our  English  miles  in  circuit : 
yea,  so  exo^ing  wide  and  ample  was  it,  that 
three  days  after  it  was  taken,  one  part  of  the 
eity  knew  nothing  of  what  had  befallen  the 
other.  The  wall  that  encompassed  it  was 
two  hundred  cubits  high,  and  so  thick  withal, 
that  two  coaches  might  meet  upon  the  breadth 
of  it.  It  opened  itself  at  an  hundred  gates, 
and  those  all  of  brass ;  which  whole  wall  was 
the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  falsely 
ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Add  to  all  this,  the 
korii  peiuikt,  art's  miraculous  emulation  of 


nature,  that  is,  vast  gardens  and  woods  lilantcti 
upon  the  battlements  of  towers,  and  bearing 
trees  fifty  foot  in  height :  such  prodigious 
instances  of  the  grandeur  of  this  city  have  the 
most  authentic  historians,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  transmitted  to  us.  So  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar might  well  vaunt  himself  upon  the 
survey  of  such  a  mighty  structure,  as,  in  Daniel 
iv.  29,  30,  we  find  that  he  does  to  some  pur- 
pose ;  where  we  have  him  walking  in  the 
palace  of  his  kingdom,  and  thus  braving  it  to 
himself :  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I 
have  built  for  the  house  of  mv  kmgdom,  and 
by  the  might  of  my  power  f"  Words  that 
sufficiently  declare  the  speaker  of  them  to  have 
li  ttle  regarded  either  God  or  man .  And  surely 
while  he  uttered  them,  he  thought  him>elf  in 
a  condition  rather  to  rival  and  defy  heaven, 
than  to  fear  it,  and  far  above  the  reach  of  all 
woes  or  curses. 

But  when  God  shall  send  a  curse,  it  shall 
go  with  a  vengeance,  and  make  its  way  into 
the  very  heart  of  Babylon,  climb  its  high 
walls,  and  break  througli  its  brass  gates,  and 
drive  the  tvrant  with  these  very  words  in 
his  mouth  from  his  throne  and  all  his  im- 
perial glories,  to  herd  it  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  till  a  better  mind  should  fit  him  for 
a  better  condition.  For  it  is  worth  our  ob- 
serving, that  God  takes  a  peculiar  delight  to 
surprise  and  seize  upon  a  great  guilt  m  the 
heiglit  of  its  pride  and  bravery,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  all  its  strengths  and  presumed 
securities.  He  delights  to  commission  his 
curse  to  arrest  a  bloody  Ahab,  just  as  he  is 
going  to  take  possession  of  the  price  of  blood, 
and  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  a  murderous 
Abimelech  in  the  very  head  of  his  army. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  judgment,  and  the 
glorious  trophies  of  blood-revenging  justice. 

III.  The  third  thing  proposed  was,  to  shew 
the  latitude  and  extent  of  this  wo  or  curse, 
and  what  is  comprehended  in  it.  Concerning 
which,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  includes  the 
miseries  of  both  worlds,  present  and  future. 
And  if  we  go  no  farther  than  the  present,  it 
is  grievous  enough,  and  made  up  of  these  fol- 
lowing ingredients : 

1.  That  it  fatitens  a  general  hatred  and 
detestation  upon  such  men's  persons.  For 
cruelty  and  bloodiness,  armed  with  power,  is 
the  proper  motive  and  the  dreadful  object  of 
men^s  tears ;  and  fear  and  hatred  usually 
keep  company ;  it  being  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  assign  that  person,  who  has  not 
the  same  share  and  proportion  in  men's 
hatred,  that  he  has  in  iheir  tears.  Ever^  man 
flies  from  such  an  one,  as  from  a  public  ruin 
or  a  walking  calamity,  who,  which  way  soever 
he  turns  himself,  both  looks  and  brings  certain 
desolation.  He  converses  amongst  the  living 
as  an  euem^  to  men's  lives  ;  as  a  sword  or  a 
dagger,  which  the  nearer  it  comes,  the  more 
dangerous  it  is. 
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Cruelty  alarms  and  calls  npall  the  passions 
of  human  nature,  and  puts  them  into  a  pos- 
ture of  hostility  and  defiance.  Every  heart 
swells  against  a  tyrant,  as  against  a  common 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  blood  rises  at  the 
sight  of  blood  ;  and  certainly  it  is  none  of  the 
least  of  miseries  for  a  man  to  be  justly  hated  ; 
for  though  it  be  tied  up  and  restrained 
from  its  utmost  effects,  yet  the  very  breathings 
of  it  are  malignant,  the  silent  grudgings  and 
glances  of  it  ominous  and  fatal.  A  ^[reat 
part  of  the  happiness  of  this  life  is,  to  enjoy  a 
free  and  amicable  converse  with  such  as  live 
about  us  ;  and  therefore  an  ingenuous  nature 
cannot  but  account  it  a  real  plague,  to  see  a 
cloud  in  every  countenance  ne  beholds ;  to 
observe  the  black  and  lowering  aspects  of  a 
reserved  malice,  and,  as  it  were,  to  read  his 
doom  in  every  face,  and  to  gather  hb  fortune 
from  another  s  forehead. 

Who  so  hated  as  Cain,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Saul,  Hero<l,  and  such  other  bloodsuckers? 
All  the  glory  of  their  power  and  magnificence 
was  smothered  in  the  hatred  of  their  cruelty, 
deriving  a  just  hatred  upon  their  persons :  for 
it  is  the  concernment  of  mankmd,  and  of 
humanity  itself,  to  abhor  such  destroyers. 
He  that  shews  the  power  he  has  over  men's 
i  lives  only  by  taking  them  away,  must  not 
'  think  to  command  or  reign  over  their  affec- 
tions. 

Neither  is  this  hatred  without  an  equal 
scorn  ;  for  the  same  temper  that  is  cruel  is 
also  sordid  and  degenerous,  and  consequently 
as  fit  a!i  object  for  contempt.  What  so  cruel, 
and  withal  so  base,  as  a  wolf?  But  on  the 
other  side,  true  worth  and  fortitude  is  never 
bloody.  Gold,  the  noblest  of  metals,  is  heal- 
ing and  restorative  ;  ar.d  it  is  only  iron,  the 
vilest,  with  which  we  wound  and  destroy. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  first  ingredient 
of  the  wo  discharged  against  the  tvrant  and 
bloody  person,  to  be  universally  Iiated  and 
scorned  ;  to  go  no  whither,  but  with  a  retinue 
of  curses  at  his  heels  ;  to  be  murdered  in  the 
wishes,  and  assassinated  in  the  very  looks  of 
his  subjt^cts.  He  who  is  a  monster,  and  an 
exception  from  human  nature,  may  perhaps 
count  this  nothing,  and  say  with  Lucius  Sylla, 
the  murdering,  proscribing  dictator  of  Rome, 
Oderint  dum  metuant ;  but  he  that  is  sensible 
that  man  was  born  for  society,  that  is,  to  love 
and  to  be  loved,  must  in  this  case  look  upon 
himself  as  an  outlaw  and  an  exile  from  the 
converse,  and  consequently  from  the  felicity 
and  proper  enjoyments  of  mankind. 

2.  The  second  ingredient  of  the  wo  here 
denounced  against  btiK>dy  persons  is,  the 
torment  of  continual  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
He  that  is  injurious,  is  naturally  suspicious ; 
and  he  that  knows  that  he  deserves  enemies, 
will  always  suppose  that  be  has  them,  and 
perhaps  at  length  by  suspecting  iDome  to  make 
them  so. 


But  now,  is  it  not  the  height  oT  misery  tbnt 
like  a  wild  beast  still  to  fear  and  to  be  feared? 
for  the  mind  to  be  perpetually  struggling 
with  its  own  surmises,  and  first  to  create 
tonnents,  and  then  to  feel  them  t  The  brcist 
of  a  tyrant  is  like  a  sea,  it  swallows  up  and 
devours  others,  and  is  still  restless,  troubled, 
and  unquiet  in  itself.  Could  Herod  the  Great 
be  more  poorly  and  basely  nnhappy,  than  to 
be  afraid  of  poor  sucking  infants,  and  not  to 
think  himself  safe  in  the  throne,  unless  he 
stormed  nurseries  and  invaded  cradles?  A 
kingdom  can  be  desirable  upon  no  other  ac- 
count, but  because  it  seems  to  command  more 
of  the  materials  of  happine^  and  to  afford 
greater  opportunities  ot  satisfaction  to  the 
desires  of  a  rational  nature,  than  can  possibly 
be  had  in  any  inferior  condition.  But  nom 
what  real  happiness  can  that  prince  or  great 
man  find,  that  has  his  mind  depraved  into 
such  a  iealous,  suspicious  temper?  What  i 
can  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  court  or  kioedom 
profit,  when  the  tormentor  within  shall  im- 
oitter  them  all,  and  the  paleness  of  fear  and 
death  sit  perpetually  upon  his  heart  ?  What 
pleasure  can  it  afford  to  cast  roses  into  that 
Dosom,  that  feels  the  gnawings  of  the  wolf? 

And  therefore  if  the  tyrant  is  brought  to 
this  pass,  as  to  feel  the  reflections  of  his 
tyranny  over  others  in  that  which  his  own 
jealousy  exercises  upon  himself,  and  if  bis 
own  thoughts  plot  and  conspire  against  him, 
his  very  diadem  is  but  a  splendid  mockery, 
his  throne  a  rack,  and  all  his  royalty  nothing 
else  but  a  mat  and  magnificent  misery. 

3.  The  third  ingredient  denounced  against 
him  that  endeavours  to  raise  and  settle  a 
government  with  blood  is,  the  shortness  and 
certain  dissolution  of  the  government  that  he 
endeavours  so  to  establish.  There  is  no  way 
by  which  God  so  usually  punishes  villainous 
designs,  as  the  disappointment  of  them,  bv 
those  very  methods  and  instruments  by  which 
they  were  to  have  been  accomplished.  It  is, 
as  I  may  so  say,  the  great  sport  of  Providence, 
to  ruin  unjust  titles  and  usurped  government 
by  their  very  supports.  But  of  all  the  means 
employed  by  tyrants  for  this  purpose,  there 
is  none  so  frequently  made  use  of,  though 
none  so  often  proves  fatal  to  the  user,  as  this 
of  savageness  and  cruelty ;  innocent  blood 
always  proving  but  a  bad  cement  to  build 
the  walls  of  a  city  with.    For  how  do  such 

?:ovemments  pass  the  world  like  so  many 
urious  blasts  of  wind,  violent  and  short ! 
as  it  were  out  of  breath  and  expiring  with 
their  own  violence.  How  do  tyrants,  having 
by  much  blood  and  rapine  advanced  them- 
selves to  the  sovereign  power  of  a  kingdom,  { 
like  so  many  fatal  comets,  shine  and  olaze, 
and  fright  the  world  below  them,  in  those 
upper  regions  for  a^ while,  but  still  portend 
their  own  downfall  and  destruction  ?  For 
was  it  not  thus  with  those  traitorous  captains 
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of  Israel,  v^ho  kinged  themselves  slayine 
their  masters  and  reigning  in  their  steadl 
How  qnickly  was  their  Ui^urped  govemment 
at  an  end !  How  soon  did  they  meet  with 
others  who  did  the  like  for  them  !  "  Had 
Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master  f  Such 
governments  quickly  fall  and  moulder  away, 
like  clodn  dissolved  with  blood. 

Was  it  not  thus  also  with  Cinna  and 
Mnrius,  and  afterwards  with  Sylla  himself, 
who  had  nothing  of  Dictator  Perpetuus  but 
the  name  ? 

How  soon  was  the  family  of  bloody  Saul 
extinct  I  And  for  Herod  the  Great,  did  not 
the  same  cruelty,  for  which  he  deserved  to  be 
childless,  almost  make  him  so?  Archelaus, 
the  only  son  he  left,  succeeding  but  to  part  of 
his  kingdom,  and  that  too  but  for  a  short 
time.  And  when  afterwards  Herod  Antipas 
the  tetrarch  was  routed,  and  lost  all  his  army 
in  a  war  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and 
when  by  the  subtilty  of  Agrippa  he  was  out- 
witted and  outed  of  all,  and  also  banished, 
Josephus  himself  says,  that  even  the  Jews 
ascribed  all  this  to  a  divine  vengeance  upon 
him  for  the  barbarous  and  unjust  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

And  for  the  Jews  themselves,  does  not 
Christ,  in  the  very  same  place  in  which  he 
foretells  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
upbraid  that  bloodv  city  with  her  "killing 
God's  prophets,  and  stoning  those  that  were 
sent  unto  her?" 

And  lastly,  whereas  the  high  priest  coun- 
selled the  putting  of  Christ  to  death,  lest 
otherwise  ttie  Romans  should  come  upon 
them,  and  destroy  both  their  nation  and  go- 
vernment ;  is  it  not  evident  to  any  one  not 
obstinately  blind,  that  the  very  guilt  of  his 
blood  brought  that  destruction  upon  them  from 
the  Romans,  who  not  long  after  sacked  their 
city,  burnt  the  temple,  kille<I,  crucified,  sold, 
and  dispersed  the  inhabitants ;  that  is,  used 
them  as  they  had  used  Christ,  till  at  length 
tliev  took  away  both  their  place  and  nation  ? 
*•  Wo  to  the  bloody  city,"  says  the  prophet, 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  6.^ 

The  sin  of  blood  is  a  destroying,  wasting, 
murdering  sin  ;  murdering  others,  besides 
those  whom  it  kills ;  it  breaks  the  back  of 
govern ments,  sinks  families,  destrojrs  for  the 
future,  reaches  into  successions,  and  cuts  off 
posterities. 

4.  The  fourth  ingredient  of  the  wo  here 
denounced  against  the  bloody  builders  of  go- 
vernments, is  the  sad  and  dismal  end  that 
usually  attends  such  persons.  He  that  de- 
lights to  swim  in  blood,  is  for  the  most  part 
at  length  drowned  in  it ;  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  fatal  circulation  by  which  blood  frequently 
wlieels  about  and  returns  upon  the  shedder  of 
It  How  did  Cyrus  the  Persian  verify  this  bjr 
a  peculiar  signifieancy  of  death,  having  bis 
head  cut  off,  and  tlurown  into  a  tub  of  blood  1 


How  did  the  fratricide  Kuniulus  die,  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  benute !  How  did 
Sylla  expire  in  a  murdering  fit,  causing  one 
to  be  strangled  before  him  in  his  chamber, 
and  with  that  passion  so  disturbing  himself, 
and  enraging  his  distemper,  that  within  a 
few  hours  he  breathed  out  his  own  bloody 
soul ! 

And,  to  come  to  the  sacred  story,  bow  did 
Samuel  treat  Agog?  **As  thv  sword  has 
made  many  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be 
childless  amongst  women."  And  then  for 
Herod  the  Great,  who  so  barbarously  mur- 
dered those  poor  innocents ;  he  died  indeed  in 
his  bed,  as  well  as  our  late  grand  regicide ; 
but  with  so  much  horror  and«disaster,  that 
for  some  days  before  he  died,  he  snatched  at 
a  knife  to  have  murdered,  or  rather  to  have 
killed  himself ;  and  so  to  have  done  that, 
which  only  wante<l  another  and  a  higher 
hand  to  have  made  it  a  just  execution.  But 
upon  none  did  the  revenging  hand  of  divine 
justice  appear  more  si^iallv  than  upon  Herod 
Agrippa,  mentioned  in  the  twelrth  of  the 
Acts  ;  who,  to  please  the  Jews,  and  thereby 
to  confirm  himself  in  his  kingdom,  having 
slain  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the 
sword,  proceed  to  take  Peter  also.  But  we 
read  in  what  terrible  strange  manner,  even  in 
the  height  of  his  pride  and  glory,  he  was 
smote  by  God,  infested  with  worms,  and 
made  a  living  carcass  ;  thus  anticipating  the 
effects  of  death,  and  suffering  the  curse  of  the 
grave  before  he  descended  into  the  ground. 

Should  I  endeavour  to  give  a  full  rehearsal 
of  all  such  like  instances,  I  must  transcril^e 
the  stories  of  all  times,  which  are  scarce  fuller 
of  pages,  than  of  examples  of  this  kind.  Blood 
seldom  escapes  revenge,  since  it  is  so  easily 
followed  and  found  out  by  its  own  traces. 
And  thus  much  for  the  third  thing  proposed  , 
which  was,  to  shew  the  latitude  and  extent 
of  the  curse  or  wo  here  denounced  against 
bloody  persons,  and  the  several  plagues  com- 
prehended in  it.  I  come  now  to  the  fourth 
particular,  which  is, 

IV.  To  shew  the  reasons  why  a  curse  or 
wo  is  so  peculiarly  denounced  against  this  sin. 

Many  may  be  assigned,  but  1  shall  produce 
only  these : 

1.  The  first  is,  because  the  sin  of  bloodshed 
makes  the  most  direct  breach  upon  human 
society,  of  which  the  providence  of  God  owns 
the  peculiar  care  and  protection. 

Concerning  which  we  must  observe,  that 
every  man  has  naturally  a  right  to  enjov  such 
things  as  are  suitable  to  and  required  by  the 
rational  appetites  of  his  nature ;  in  the  due 
and  lawful  satisfaction  of  which  pro|>erlv 
consists  his  well-being  in  thi»  world^  which 
is  every  man's  birthright  by  an  irrevocable 
charter  from  God  and  nature.  For  whosoever 
is  bom,  has  a  right  to  live ;  and  whosoever 
has  a  right  to  live,  has  a  right  also  to  live 
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well.  Now  that  men  might  the  better  se- 
cure both  their  lives  or  beii>g,  and  withal 
compass  such  lawful  satisfactions  to  them- 
selves, as  should  be  requisite  to  their  well- 
being,  they  first  entered  into  society,  and 
then,  to  preserve  society,  put  themselves 
under  government.  So  that  the  end  of  society 
is  a  man's  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  the  end 
of  government  is  society.  For  in  the  first 
and  most  natural  intention  of  it,  no  governor, 
merely  as  such,  is  made  absolute  lord  of  the 
lives  or  proprietor  of  the  estates  of  those 
whom  he  governs,  but  only  a  trustee  by  God 
to  secure  them  in  the  free  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  both.  And  therefore  that  gover- 
nor that  wrings  away  a  man's  estate,  or 
destroys  his  life,  not  yet  forfeited  to  the  com- 
munity he  lives  in  by  any  crime,  is  in  God's 
account  a  thief  and  a  murderer,  and  so  shall 
hereafter  be  dealt  with  bv  him  as  such  ; 
though  in  the  mean  time  (as  I  said  before) 
neither  reason  nor  religion  can  authorize  the 
subjects  to  revenge  these  injuries  upon  their 
governor. 

From  whence  we  learn  the  reason  why  God 
so  much  concerns  himself  to  punish  the  unjust 
shedder  of  blood  ;  first,  because  he  is  the  great 
trespasser  upon  human  society,  by  being  de- 
structive to  the  lives  of  men  ;  and  next, 
because  if  he  who  is  so  chances  to  be  a  sove- 
reigTi  prince,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  uf  human  justice  to  call  such  a 
destroyer  to  account. 

As  for  the  life  of  man,  it  is  an  enjoyment 
in  comparison  of  which  nature  scarce  values 
all  others  ;  this  is  the  very  apple  of  his  eye, 
sensible  of  the  least  touch,  and  irrecoverable  | 
after  the  first  loss.  For  if  a  man  loses  his  | 
estate,  he  may  get  another ;  and  if  he  loses  1 
his  reputation,  he  may  perhaps  recover  it ;  or 
if  he  cannot,  he  may  live  without  it,  not  very 
happily  indeed,  but  yet  he  may  live.  But  u 
the  tyrant  takes  away  his  life,  there  is  no  re- 
trievnig  of  that ;  this  sweeps  away  being  and 
well-being  at  one  blow  ;  the  dying  man  parts 
with  all  at  one  breath,  and  is  but  one  remove 
from  annihilation  ;  not  so  much  as  his  very 
thoughts  remaining,  but  they  also  perish, 
(P^alm  cxlvi.  4.) 

And  now  when  a  tyrant  by  shedding  blood 
has  provoked  civil  justice,  and  by  shedding  so 
much  has  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
it,  does  not  the  matter  itself  seem  to  appeal 
to  a  superior  providence,  to  invoke  the  justice 
of  Heaven  to  make  bare  its  arm  iu  the  behalf 
of  injured  and  oppressed  right? 

Blood  certainly  shall  not  go  unrevenged, 
though  it  be  the  greatest  Herod  that  sheds  it, 
aT)d  the  meanest  infant  that  loses  it ;  though 
whole  parliaments  and  armies  shall  conspire 
against  the  life  of  the  innocent  and  the  help- 
less. Briefly,  it  belongs  to  God,  as  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  world,  to  revenge  such  ^rand 
and  QDuatuial  viohitious  of  the  societies  of 


mankind,  eommitted  to  the  tnitioo  of  lik 

providence. 

2.  The  second  reason  why  God  ao  peculiarlj 
denounces  a  wo  against  the  siu  of  bloodiDeav 
is  not  only  for  the  mali^ity  of  the  sin  itself, 
but  also  for  the  malignity  of  those  sins  that 
almost  always  go  in  conjunction  with  it,  par- 
ticularly for  the  abhorred  sins  of  fraud,  de- 
ceitfulness,  and  hypocrisy.  The  two  great 
things  that  make  such  a  breach  upon  the 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  world  are  force 
and  fraud.  For  all  men  that  are  miserable 
become  so  either  by  being  driven  or  cheated  i 
out  of  their  enioyments.  Hence  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  Psalm  Iv.  25,  joina  the  bloody 
and  deceitful  man  together.  Ajid  does  not 
Christ  himself  call  Herod,  that  murdered 
John  the  Bapist,/(MP;  a  beast  notable  for  his 
craft,  as  well  as  for  sucking  of  blood  ? 

If  we  look  into  history,  we  shall  scarce  find 
any  one  remarkably  cruel,  who  was  not  also  j 
noted  for  his  dissimulation.  But  we  need 
not  much  trouble  histories ;  for  has  not  all 
the  bloodshed  amongst  us,  from  the  blood  ot 
the  prince  to  that  of  the  peasant,  issued  from 
the  most  devout  pretences  of  reformation! 
Has  not  the  nation  been  massacred  by  eaiieti- 
fied  murderers,  who  came  into  the  field  masked 
with  covenants  and  protestations,  quoting 
scripture  while  they  cut  throats,  and  singing 
psalms  while  they  plundered  towns  ;  debtroy- 
mg  their  prince's  armies  and  shooting  at  his 
person,  while  in  the  meantime  they  swore 
that  they  fought  for  him  ? 

But  this  way  and  method  of  proceeding  is 
but  natural.  For  men  must  be  first  deceived 
out  of  their  guards  and  defences,  before  they  | 
can  be  expo^  to  the  utmost  violences.  The 
bird  must  be  caught  in  the  snare,  and  the  fish 
beguiled  with  the  bait,  before  they  can  be 
killed. 

But  now  there  is  scarce  any  thin^  that  God 
hates  more  thoroughly,  and  punishes  more 
severely,  than  deceit  and  falseness ;  for  it  is 
most  properly  a  defiance  of  God;  who  is 
always  either  solemnly  invoked,  or  at  least 
tacitly  supposed,  for  the  great  witness  of  the 
sincerity  of  men's  dealings ;  and  if  men  use 
not  truth  in  these,  the  great  bond  of  converse 
is  dissolved. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  bloodiness  draw 
after  it  such  a  wo,  having  always  such  a  siu 
in  its  company,  and  if  the  curse  falls  heavy, 
being  procured  by  two  of  the  greatest  sins  in 
the  closest  conjunction. 

And  thus  much  for  the  fourth  particular, 
which  was  to  shew  the  several  ingredients  con- 
tained within  the  compass  or  latitude  of  the 
curseor  wo  here  denounced.   I  descendnow  to, 

V.  The  fifth  and  last,  which  is,  to  apply 
all  to  this  present  occasion. 

I  shew  at  the  beginning,  that  ever  sinee  the 
creation  of  mankind,  God  has  all  alone  mani- 
fested tach  a  solicitouB  care  for  the  lives  of 
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tiieri,  the  noblest  of  all  his  creatures,  that  he 
lias  not  secured  them  only  by  severe  laws 
established  against  murder,  but  also  by  mak- 
ing kindness,  mercy,  and  benevolence  a  great 
part  of  religion  :  and  of  all  other  religions, 
lias  he  chiefly  wove  these  excellent  and  benign 
qualities  into  the  very  heart  and  vital  consti- 
tution of  Christianity.  By  how  much  the 
more  detestable,  and  for  ever  accursed,  must 
those  miscreants  appear,  who  have  slurred 
and  bespattered  the  best,  the  purest,  and  most 
peaceable  of  all  religions,  by  entitling  it  to  all 
the  rapines  they  have  acted,  and  all  the  blood 
they  have  imbrued  their  hands  in,  as  shed  by 
'  the  immediate  impulse  of  God*s  Spirit,  and 
for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  religion  1 
How  much  this  nation  has  been  concerned  in 
this  black  charge,  we  need  no  other  argument 
than  this  fatal  day,  to  convince  us  ;  on  which 
was  acted  the  most  disloyal,  barbarous,  and 
inhuman  piece  of  villainy,  and  that  with  all 
the  solemn  disguises  of  piety  and  religion, 
that  mortal  men  were  ever  yet  ^ilty  of,  since 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  sovereignty  acknow- 
ledged, or  such  a  thing  as  religion  professed 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  to  shew  farther  how  close  and  home 
the  subject-matter  of  the  text  comes  to  the 
business  of  this  annual  solemnity,  we  will 
survey  the  correspondence  that  is  between 
them,  as  to  the  three  main  things  con- 
tained in  the  words.  The  first  was  a  charge 
of  unjust  effusion  of  blood.  The  second  was 
the  end  or  design  for  which  it  was  shed, 
namely,  the  setting  up  of  a  government.  And 
the  third  and  last  was  a  wo  or  curse  de- 
nounced against  the  person  that  endeavours 
to  establish  himself  by  such  a  course. 

As  for  the  first,  we  must  know,  that  all 
unjust  bloodshed  is  twofold.  1.  Either  pub- 
lic, and  acted  by  and  upon  a  community, 
as  in  a  war.  Or,  2.  Personal,  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  any  particular  man. 

1.  As  for  that  which  is  public ;  it  is  as 
certain,  that  he  who  takes  away  a  man's  life 
in  a  war,  commenced  upon  an  unjust  cause, 
and  without  just  authority,  is  as  truly  a  mur- 
derer, as  he  that  enters  his  neighbour's  house, 
and  there  stabs  him  within  his  own  walls. 
And  as  for  the  late  war,  upon  the  account  of 
all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  whether  we 
respect  the  cause  for  which  it  was  raised, 
which  was,  the  removal  of  grievances,  where 
there  were  none,  or  the  persons  that  carried 
it  on,  who  were  subjects  armed  against  their 
prince,  it  was  in  all  the  parts  and  circumstan- 
ces of  it  a  perfect,  open,  and  most  barefaced 
rebellion.  For  not  all  the  Calvins,  Bezas, 
Knoxes,  Buchanans,  or  Parsens's  in  Christen- 
dom, with  all  their  principles  of  anarchy  and 
democracy,  so  studiously  maintained  in  their 
respective  writings,  can  by  any  solid  reason 
make  out  the  lawfulness  of  subjects  taking 
arms  against  their  prince.  For  if  government 


bo  the  effect  and  product  of  reason,  it  is  im- 
possible for  disobedience  to  found  itself  upon 
reason  :  and  therefore  our  rebels  found  it 
necessary  to  balk  and  decry  this,  and  to  fetch 
a  warrant  for  all  their  villainies  from  ecstasy 
and  inspiration.  But  besides,  if  we  translate 
the  whole  matter  from  the  merit  of  the  cause 
to  that  of  the  person,  no  people  under  heaven 
had  less  ground  to  complain  of,  much  less  to 
fight  against  their  prince,  than  the  English 
then  had,  who  at  that  time  swimmed  in  a 
full  enjoyment  of  all  things  but  a  thankful 
mind  ;  no  prince's  reign  bavins  ever  put  sub- 
jects into  a  condition  so  like  that  of  princes, 
as  the  peaceable  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  First ;  which  indeeil  was  the  true 
cause  that  made  them  kick  at  those  breasts 
that  fell  them,  and  strike  at  that  royal  oak 
under  whose  shadow  they  enjoyed  so  much 
ease,  plenty,  and  prosperity. 

2.  The  other  sort  of  unjust  bloodshed  is 
the  assassination  of  particular  persons :  and 
had  not  our  bloodsuckers  their  slaughter- 
houses and  conrts  of  mock  justice,  as  well  as 
the  high  places  of  the  field,  to  act  their  butch- 
eries upon  ?  Strafford  and  Canterbury  lead  the 
way,  both  as  forerunners  of,  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  shedding  of  a  more  sacred  blood, 
the  stain  of  which  will  dye  the  English  calen- 
dar for  ever,  and  the  cry  of  which  sober  per- 
sons much  fear  continues  still,  and  rings  aloud 
in  heaven,  whatsoever  arts  have  been  used, 
and  still  are,  to  silence  it  here  on  earth.  For 
it  was  the  blood  of  one,  who  had  those  two 
things  eminently  in  conjunction,  either  of 
which  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  safe^ard 
to  the  life  of  him  that  has  them,  to  wit,  inno- 
cence and  sovereignty.  For  innocence  ought 
to  protect  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject,  and 
sovereignty  to  secure  the  person  of  the  highest 
criminal.  But  we  scorn  that  word  when  we 
speak  of  this  blessed  martyr,  whose  virtues 
were  larger  tlian  his  dominions,  and  will 
make  his  enemies  more  infamous  than  their 
own  vices. 

Blood,  therefore,  we  see  has  been  shed 
amount  us  to  some  purpose,  the  first  thing 
in  which  the  text  is  answered  by  the  business 
of  this  day. 

The  second  was,  the  end  or  design  for  which 
the  blood  here  spoken  of  was  shed,  namely, 
the  erecting  or  setting  up  of  a  government. 
And  was  not  the  very  same  thing  drove  at  by 
all  our  pious  murderers  ?  For  out  of  the  ruins 
of  a  glorious  church  and  monarchy,  and  all 
those  slaughtered  heaps  of  men  sacrificed  to 
the  cause  of  loyalty  on  one  side,  and  of  re- 
bellion on  the  other,  did  there  not  at  leu^h 
rise  up  a  misshapen,  monstrous  beast  with 
many  beads,  called  a  commonwealth  ;  a  pack 
of  insolent,  beggarly  tvrants,  who  lorded  it  as 
long  as  they  were  able,  till  at  length  they 
were  forced  to  surrender  and  pass  over  all 
their  usurped  power  into  the  hands  of  their 
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great  Beelzebub,  the  prime  rebel  and  regicide, 
by  whom  they  had  done  all  their  mighty 
works  ?  And  so  their  commonwealth  wheeled 
about  again  into  a  monarchy.  All  those 
rivulets  of  tyranny,  as  it  were,  emptying  and 
diischarging  themselves  into  that  great  gulf  or 
dead  sea  of  all  baseness,  cruelty,  and  hypo- 
crisy :  a  fellow  that  had  torn  and  trampled 
upon  all  those  obligations,  either  civil  or 
sacred,  by  which  human  society  does  subsist ; 
who,  by  abusing  religion,  breaking  oaths, 
mocking  of  God,  and  murdering  his  prince,  at 
length  grasped  the  sovereign  pow^er  of  these 
three  kingdoms,  and  then  called  himself  their 
protector,  with  the  same  truth  and  propriety 
that  a  wolf  or  a  bear  may  be  said  to  protect 
the  flocks  they  worry  and  tear  in  pieces. 

So  then,  the  parallel  we  see  holds  good 
thus  far ;  that  our  villains  reared  themselves 
a  government  by  the  blood  they  shed,  as  well 
as  those  mentioned  by  the  prophet  in  the 
text. 

And  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  have 
they  not,  think  we,  also  as  full  a  right  and 
title  to  the  wo  and  curse  there  denounced  in 
the  same  words  ?  Yes,  assuredly  ;  there  being 
no  persons  under  heaven  that  more  deserved 
to  drink  off  the  very  ilregs  of  God's  vengeance, 
and  to  empty  all  his  quivers,  than  these  mon- 
sters did. 

As  for  the  curse  that  befell  these  bloodpr 
builders  of  government,  I  shew,  that  it  mani- 
fested itself  eminently  in  two  respects  : 

1.  In  the  shortness  of  the  government  so 
set  up.  And  was  it  long  that  these  murderers 
of  their  prince  possessed  the  government  they 
80  usurped  ?  Within  five  years  their  infant 
commonwealth  expired  ;  ami  in  five  years 
more  Cromwell's  mushroom  monarchy  was  at 
an  end,  in  spite  of  all  the  prophecies  of  those 
impostors,  that  would  lengthen  out  his  life 
and  government  out  of  Daniel  and  the  Reve- 
lation, telling  him,  that  there  was  thirty 
years  more  generation- work  (as  they  canted 
It)  cut  out  for  him  ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
tniry  to  the  methods  of  Providence,  having 
raised  up  such  an  extraordinary  instrument, 
to  lay  him  aside,  till  he  had  finished  bis  work. 
But  God,  who  understood  his  own  counsels 
better  than  such  saucy  interpreters,  knew 
that  this  wretch  had  disturbed  the  world  too 
long  already;  and  so  in  his  good  time  sent 
him  to  his  own  place. 

2.  Another  part  of  the  curse  attending  the 
bloody  raisers  of  government,  was  the  gene- 
ral hatred  that  always  follows  such  persons. 
And  of  this  I  think  our  usurpers  had  as  large 
a  portion  as  ever  light  upon  the  heads  of 
mortal  men.  For  in  the  most  flourishing 
estate  of  all  their  greatness  they  were  encom- 
passed with  curses  as  well  as  armies ;  men 
he'iug  scarce  able  to  keep  down  the  inward 
boilings  of  revenge,  and  to  restrain  their 
tongues  and  bands  from  ministering  to  that 
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fulness  of  hatred  that  swelled  within  their 
hearts.    Men  hated  them  even  in  the  belialf 
of  human  nature,  and  for  the  vindication  of 
common  humanity.   And  still  so  mnch  and 
so  justly  abhorred  are  they,  that  all  the  par-  i 
dons  and  indulgences,  all  the  good  words,  ail 
the  great  offices  and  preferments  that  can  I 
be  bestowed  upon  Uicm,  will  never  be  able  I 
to  sweeten  their  memoir,  nor  rescue  them 
from  the  detestation  of  all  sober  persoai  I 
and  true  lovers  of  their  country.    And  the  ' 
truth  is,  to  speak  the  severest  words  of 
these  vipers  is  not  (as  some  call  it)  a  sacri- 
ficing to  any  personal  heat  or  private  revenge ; 
but  a  real  serving  of  the  public  interest  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  doing  an  act  of  mere  charity 
to  the  innocent  and  to  posterity,  who,  by 
hearing  with  what  abhorrence  such  mis-  , 
creants  are  mentioned,  will  dread  the  imita-  ! 
tion  of  those  villainies,  that  have  derived  sach 
an  odium  and  infamy  upon  the  acton  of  them.  . 
Nor  can  I  think  that  any  one  can  coneem 
himself  against  the  ripping  up  of  the  base- 
ness of  the  king's  murderers,  even  in  the 
harshest,  that  is,  the  most  proper  terms,  but 
such  as  have  been  either  the  relations,  oflicen, 
or  servants  of  that  grand  regicide,  and  conse-  j 
quently  whose  unlimited  puritan  consciences 
will  equally  serve  them  to  act  and  thrive  | 
under  any  government  whatsoever.  { 

But  it  is  well  that  there  is  a  punishment  i 
for  villains  in  the  general  hatred  of  mankind;  | 
and  this  ia  the  lot,  this  the  punishment  of  our  . 
rebels:  but  as  for  any  other  penalties  that  i 
use  to  descend  upon  traitors  and  murderers  \ 
from  the  hand  of  human  vengeance,  these 
they  have  for  the  most  part  escaped,  as  having  1 
rebelled  under  a  lucky  star,  which  has  pros-  ! 
]>ered  their  villainies  and  secured  their  per-  I 
sons  in  this  world,  till  the  great  judge  of  all  { 
things  shall  recognize  the  cause  of  abused  , 
majesty  and  religion  in  another,  and  there 
award  such  a  sentence  upon  the  violators  of  ! 
them,  as  shall  demonstrate  to  men  and  angels,  ' 
that  verily  God  is  righteous  ; doubtless  there 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  world." 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  aa  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both   now   and   for   evermore,  j 
Amen. 


SERMON  LV, 

«' For  thb  imrpon  the  8oo  of  God  m  mMifeM,  thM  iM  BiglU 
dMtroj  tlM  worlu  of  tli«  DsvU.**—  1  Joiui,  UL  a 

There  is  nothing  that  contributes  so  much 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
any  thing  or  action,  as  a  true  notion  of  the 
proper  end  and  design  of  it ;  the  ignorance  of 
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which  bereaves  mankind  of  many  of  the 
blessings  of  heaven  ;  because  oftentimes,  while 
tliey  enjoy  the  thinj(,  they  jei  mistake  its 
use  ;  and  so  pervert  the  intentions  of  mercy, 
and  become  miserable  amidst  the  very  means 
of  happiness. 

Certainly  therefore  it  concerns  men  in- 
finitely, not  to  entertain  an  error  about  the 
greatest  of  God's  favours,  and  the  very 
masterpiece  of  his  goodness,  the  sending  of 
his  Son  into  the  world.  The  meaning  of 
which  providence  should  we  misconstrue,  we 
should  frustrate  our  grand  and  last  remedy, 
and  perish,  not  for  want,  but  for  misapplica- 
tion of  the  means  of  life.  Wherefore  this 
divine  npostle,  who  had  been  honoured  with 
so  near  an  admittance  into  his  master's  mind, 
and  lain  so  familiarly  in  the  bosom  of  truth, 
enrJeavours  to  give  the  world  a  right  informa- 
tion about  this  so  great  and  concerning  affair 
in  this  chapter,  and  particularly  in  these 
words,  in  which  we  have  these  two  parts  : 

I.  ,  An  account  of  Christ's  coming  into  the 
world,  in  this  expression  ;  "  The  Son  of  Grod 
was  manifested." 

II.  The  end  and  design  of  his  coming; 
which  was,  to  "destroy  the  works  of  the 
Devil.'» 

I.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  though  it  principally 
relates  to  the  actual  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world,  according  to  my  application  of  it 
to  the  present  purpose,  yet  it  is  a  term  of  a 
larger  comprehension  ;  and  so  ought  to  carry 
our  notice  Doth  to  passages  before  and  after 
his  nati  vity.  For  as  in  the  coming  of  a  prince, 
or  great  person,  to  any  place,  the  pomp  of 
harbingers  and  messengers  is  as  it  were  some 
appi>arunce  of  him  before  he  is  seen ;  so 
Cfhrist  declared  himself  at  vast  distances  of 
time,  by  many  semblances  and  intimations, 
enough  to  raise,  though  not  to  satisfy,  the 
world's  exnectation. 

We  shall  find  him  first  exhibited  in  pro- 
mises, and  those  as  early  as  the  first  need  of  a 
Saviour,  even  immediately  after  the  fall  ;  by 
such  a  hasty  provision  of  mercy,  that  there 
might  be  no  dark  interval  between  man's 
misery  and  his  hope  of  recovery ;  (Gen.  iii. 
15,)  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  break  the 
serpent's  head."  He  was  afterwards  farther 
8hadowe<t  out  in  types  and  sacrifices,  and  such 
other  emblems  and  arts  of  signification  ;  still 
with  this  method  of  proc^ing,  that  the 
manifestation  brightened  and  grew  greater 
and  greater,  accordmg  to  the  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  of  the  full  discovery. 

He  that  at  first  was  known  only  as  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  was  in  process  of  time  known 
to  be  the  seed  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxii.  18.) 
And  after  that,  the  seed  of  David,  (Isaiah,  xi. 
1.)  And  from  thence  proceeding  to  greater 
pfurtieularities  relating  to  the  manner  of  his 
coming,  he  was  known  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 


(Isaiah,  vii.  14.)  And  for  the  place  where; 
to  be  bom  at  Bethlem,  (Micah,  v.  2.)  And  for 
his  person  and  condition,  that  he  should  be 
"a  man  of  sorrows,"  (Isaiah,  liii.  3.)  And 
that  he  should  suffer  and  die  for  sin,  (ver.  8.) 
That  he  should  rise  again,  (Psalm  xvi.  10.) 
That  he  should  ascend  into  heaven,  and  lead 
captivity  captive,  &c.  TPsalm  Ixviii.  18.) 
That  he  should  reign  till  ne  had  subdued  his 
enemies,  and  saw  the  world  brought  under 
him,  (Psalm  ex.  1.)  Thus  by  a  continual 
^dation  the  promise  advanced  itself  with 
farther  steps  and  increases, "  shining  more  and 
more  unto  a  perfect  day ;"  displaying  fresh  and 
fuller  discoveries  through  the  several  tL^es  of 
the  world  ;  every  new  degree  of  manifesta- 
tion being  a  mercy  great  enough  to  oblige  an 
age. 

But  when  at  length  prophecy  ripened  into 
event,  and  shadows  gave  way  upon  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  substance,  in  the  birth  ot 
Christ,  yet  then,  though  the  Son  of  God  could 
be  but  once  born,  he  ceased  not  to  be  fre- 
quently manifested  :  there  was  a  choir  of 
angels  to  proclaim  his  nativity,  and  a  new 
star  to  be  his  herald  ;  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
came  to  worship  a  new  sun,  where  they  saw 
and  acknowledged  the  first  miracle  of  his 
birth,  a  star  appearing  when  the  sun  was  up. 
When  he  disputed  with  the  doctors,  every 
argument  was  a  demonstration  of  his  deity  ; 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry, 
all  the  mighty  works  he  did  were  farther 
manifestations  of  a  divine  nature  wrapped  up 
in  the  fiesh  :  even  his  death  proved,  that  there 
was  something  in  him  that  could  not  die ; 
and  the  very  effects  of  mortality,  by  a  strange  i 
antiperistasis,  declared  him  to  be  immortal;  | 
(1  Pet.  iii.  18,)  "Put  to  death  iu  the  flesh,  I 
but  quickened  by  the  Spirit."    And  lastly, 
after  all  this,  the  perfection  and  height  of  > 
evidence  shone  forth  in  the  stupendous  pas-  | 
sage  of  his  resurrection  ;  in  which,  according  ! 
to  the  apostle  Paul's  phrase,  (Rom.  i.  4,)  he 
was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Go<l  with 
power."   God  made  it  his  business  to  shew  | 
him  publicly,  to  hold  him  up  to  be  seen,  ad-  ; 
mired,  and  believed  in.    Every  thing  that 
concerned  him  was  writ  in  capital  letters,  and  : 
such  as  might  not  only  entertain,  but  help  the 
sight. 

Now  upon  the  strength  of  this  considera- 
tion it  is,  that  we  pronounce  the  Jews  inex- 
cusable for  persisting  in  their  unbelief.  Con- 
cerning which  as  we  are  to  observe,  that  in 
order  to  the  convincing  of  men's  belief,  it  is 
not  only  required  that  the  proposition,  pro- 
posed to  be  believed,  be  in  itself  trae,  but 
that  it  also  appear  such ;  so  Christ,  to  comply 
with  the  strictest  methods  of  human  reason, 
asserted  his  being  the  Son  of  God  with  such 
invincible  arguments,  that  he  was  manifested 
to  be  so :  yea,  and  to  that  degree,  that  the  i 
Jews'  rejection  of  him  is  not  staSed  upon  igno-  I 
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ranee,  or  the  cause  of  it,  want  of  evidence 
in  the  thine  that  they  were  to  know  ;  but 
upon  the  malice  ai:d  depravation  of  their  wills 
acting  counter  to  their  knowledge,  in  John, 
XV.  24 ;  ''If  I  had  not  done  amongst  them 
the  works  which  no  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sin  :  but  now  they  have  both  seen 
and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."  It  was. 
not  a  blind  hatred :  they  saw  well  enough 
what  they  did  :  they  had  an  open  as  well  as 

j  an  evil  eye  ;  a  resolved  obstinacy  to  outlook 

!  the  sun  and  outstare  the  light. 

For  so  was  Christ,  he  was  the  light  of  the 
world  ;  and  nothing  is  more  manifest  or  visi- 
ble than  that  which  manifests  both  itself  and 
all  things  else ;  and  needs  no  invitation  to  tho 

I  eye,  but  will  certainly  enter,  unless  it  be 
forcibly  kept  out. 

But  they  were  purposed  not  to  believe  their 
eyes ;  to  <j[uestion  whether  it  was  day  when 

'  the  sun  shined  ;  to  doubt  whether  he  that  did 
the  works  of  God  was  sent  by  Grod  ;  whether 
miracles  could  prove  any  thing,  or  signs  could 
siffnify  ;  and  lastly,  whether  he  that  fulfilled 

'  all  prophecies  was  intended  by  them.  It  is 
clear  therefore,  that  the  Jews  rejected  the  Son 
of  God,  not  beauise  he  was  not  manifested, 
but  beca&use  they  delighted  to  be  ignorant,  and 

,  to  be  sceptics  and  unbelievers  even  in  spite  of 

;  evidence. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  the  mani- 
festation of  tho  Son  of  God  :  pass  we  now  to 
the  next,  which  is,  tho  end  or  his  manifesta- 
tion, **  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
Devil.'' 

In  the  prosecution  of  which  I  shall  first 
shew,  1st,  What  were  those  works  of  the 
Devil  that  the  Son  of  God  destroyed  :  2d,  And 
secondly,  the  means  and  ways  by  which  he 
destroyed  them. 

1st,  For  the  first  of  these.  I  reduce  the 
works  of  the  Devil,  destroyed  by  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  God,  to  these  throe : 
1.  Delusion  :  2.  Sin  :  3,  Death. 

There  is  a  natural  coherence  and  concatena- 
tion between  these  :  for  sin  being  a  voluntary 
action,  and  so  the  issue  of  the  will,  presup- 
poses a  default  in  the  understanding,  which 
was  to  conduct  the  will  in  its  choices :  and 
then  when  the  delusion  and  inadvertency  of 
the  understanding  has  betrayed  the  will  to 
sin,  the  consequent  and  effect  of  sin  is  death. 
Christ  therefore,  that  came  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  to  cure  the  miseries  of  human 
nature,  and  to  redeem  it  from  that  frenzy 
into  which  it  had  cast  iti»elf,  designs  the 
removal  and  conquest  of  all  these  three. 

1.  And  first  for  delusion.  The  Devil,  as 
his  masterpiece  and  first  art  of  mining  man- 
kind, was  Dusy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  error  and 
fiillacy  in  the  guide  of  action,  their  under- 
standing. And  surely  he  has  not  gained 
higher  trophies  over  any  faculty  of  nian*a 
nature  than  this.    For  where,  upon  a  survey 


of  the  world  lying  under  sentillsm,  can  w« 
find  truth  even  in  principles  of  speeulfttkMi, 
but  much  less  in  those  of  practice  ? 

As  for  the  first  fundamental  thing,  the  >; 
original  of  nature  and  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;  what  dissonant  and  various  ofMnion  ■ 
may  we  find,  and  consonant  in  nothing  bat  i 
their  absurdity !    Some  will  not  allow  it  to  | 
have  had  any  beginning :  others  refer  it  to ' 
accident.    And  those  who  acknowledge  it  to  • 
have  been  efiiciently  framed  and  produced  by  i 
an  infinite  eternal  mind,  yet  assert  the  matter  | 
and  rude  chaos,  out  of  which  he  framed  it,  to  i 
have  been  as  old,  or  rather  as  eternal  as  the  i 
artificer.     Thus  ridiculously    making  two| 
eternals,  and  one  of  them  infinitely  imperfect ; 
whereas  the  very  notion  of  eternity  and  self- 1 
existence,  pursued  into  its  due  conseqaencea^ 
must  of  necessity  infer  an  infinite  perfection 
in  all  other  respects  whatsoever.    For  all ; 
imperfection  and  finiteness  proceeds  from  tbt 
restraint  of  a  superior  cause  :  and  what  cause 
could  limit  that  which  had  no  cause ;  and 
kei*p  that  which  had  its  being  ^m  itself,  from 
havmg  ail  the  perfections  of  being? 

And  for  the  principles  of  practice,  they 
were  equally  ridiculous  and  uncertain.  Some 
fixed  the  chief  good  of  man  in  pleasure,  some 
in  contemplation,  and  some  thrust  the  means  ■ 
into  the  place  of  the  end,  and  made  the  chief ! 
good  of  man  to  act  virtuously  ;  whereas  indeed  \ 
the  chief  good  was  to  enjoy  God,  and  the  way 
to  attain  it  was  to  act  virtuously.  And  then 
if  you  would  know  what  they  understood  by 
acting  virtuously,  you  would  find  them  stat- 
ing the  rates  of  virtue  so,  that  many  actions 
were  taken  into  that  number,  which  we  ac- 
count vicious  and  unwarrantable.  Ambition 
was  an  excellent  thing  amongst  them,  and  an 
insatiable  desire  of  honour  a  current  virtue. 
Lust,  if  it  did  not  proceed  to  adultery,  that  is, 
to  a  downright  act  of  injustice,  was  accounted  | 
a  very  innocent  and  allowable  recreation.  lu 
a  word,  they  were  at  an  infinite  loss  where  to 
state  the  ground  and  reason  of  men*8  actions  ; 
and  all  their  practical  maxims  were  deficient 
at  least,  if  not  unjust. 

And  for  those  that  acknowledged  God  for 
the  end  of  all  tliat  they  were  to  do,  yet  did 
they  pursue  the  enjoyment  of  that  end  by  j 
means  any  ways  suitable  or  proportionable  to  ! 
it  ?   Did  they  worship  him  as  God  ?    No,  we  • 
know,    that  they  waxed  vain  in  their  imagi-  1 
nations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened 
they  chaueed  the  glory  of  the  eternal,  all-wise,  I 
incorruptible  Grod,  into  the  images  of  silly,  . 
sinful,  mortal  men  ;  nay,  and  what  is  yet 
more  incre<lible  and  intolerable,  into  the 
similitude  of  beasts,  and  fowls,  and  creeping 
things.   All  tills  time  worshipping  the  works 
of  their  own  hands  or  at  least  using  them  as 
instruments  of  worship  and  proper  couvev- 
ances  of  divine  adoration  to  Gotl  himself,  held 
forth  to  them^by  such  ways  of  represeutation ;  i 
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which  was  a  great  absurdity  in  reason,  a  great 
impiety  in  religion,  and  a  horrible  injury 
and  affront  to  the  Deity  :  for  could  any  thing 
be  more  injurious,  than  that  men  should  take 
their  notions  of  God  from  such  resemblances  ; 
and  then  depress  their  religious  worship  of 
him  to  the  proportion  of  those  notions  ? 

Now  all  this  was  done  by  the  wisest  of  the 
heathens,  by  the  philosophers,  the  sages,  the 
governors  and  teacners  of  the  rest  of  the  world:; 
and  if  these  could  so  degenerate  and  ride 
down  their  reason  to  such  a  strange  weakness 
and  deception,  what  can  we  think  of  the  rout 
and  the  vulgar,  who  could  not  salve  their 
idolatry  with  art  and  distinction  ?  They  cer- 
tainly were  in  **  outer  darkness,**  in  such  thick 
darkness  as  mi^ht  be  felt."  Their  priests' 
images  were  their  realities ;  and  what  they 
saw  with  their  eyes  they  worshipped  with 
their  hearts,  thinking  of  no  other  deity  but 
what  shined  upon  them  in  the  golden  statue 
or  the  curious  picture ;  still  raising  their 
devotion  as  the  skill  of  the  graver  had  advan- 
ced the  object. 

But  then,  since  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not 
to  be  bound  upon  men's  consciences,  (at  least 
respecting  the  generality  of  men,)  but  by 
hopes  and  fears  grounded  upon  the  proposal 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  if  we 
look  farther,  and  consider  how  they  acquitted 
themselves  in  giving  an  account  of  these  to  the 
world,  we  need  require  no  farther  account  of 
the  error  and  delusion  under  which  the  Devil 
had  sealed  them.  All  the  reward  they  pro- 
posed to  virtue,  even  in  its  greatest  austerities, 
self-denials,  and  forbearances,  was  to  live  for 
ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.  A  goodly  reward 
indeed ;  a  man  must  forego  many  of  his 
pleasures,  defy  his  clamorous  appetites,  and 
submit  to  many  inconveniences  in  pursuing 
the  rigidumkonertumj  the  harshnesses  of  virtue : 
and  afterwards,  for  all  this,  we  shall  be  grati- 
fied with  taking  a  turn  now  and  then  in  a  fair 
meadow. 

And  then  the  punishments  they  designed  for 
ill  lives  were  no  ways  inferior  in  point  of 
unlikelihood  and  absurdity  :  as  the  filling  of 
tubs  full  of  holes,  which  let  out  the  water  as 
fiist  as  it  was  poured  in.  The  rollinff  of  a 
great  stone  up  a  steep  mountain,  which  per- 
petually returned  back  upon  the  person  that 
forced  it  upwards.  The  being  whipt  with 
snakes  by  three  furies.  The  being  bound 
hand  and  foot  upon  a  rock,  and  having  one's 
liver  g[nawed  by  a  vulture ;  still  growing  nnd 
renewing  itself  according  as  it  was  devoured. 
These  and  such  like  old  wives'  or  old  poets' 
fiibles  they  amused  the  world  withal ;  which 
could  keep  nobody  that  was  witty  from  being 
wicked :  all  awe  and  dread  vanishing  upon 
the  discovery  of  such  ill-contrived  cheats,  such 
thin  and  transparent  fallacies. 

Yet  this  was  the  economy  of  the  religion 
of  the  gentiles  before  the  eoming  of  the  Mes- 


siah. And  for  that  little  handful  of  men,  that 
God  chose  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
impart  his  law  to  them,  the  church  of  the 
Jews  ;  even  this,  sometimes,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  was  like  an  enclosed  garden  overrun 
with  weeds,  the  very  influences  it  lived  under 
being  noxious  and  pestilential.  Their  foun- 
tains were  poisoned  :  their  teachers  were  only 
80  many  authentic  perverters  of  the  law  ;  so 
many  doctors  of  heresy  and  immorality ; 
abusing  the  authority  of  Moses  while  they 
sat  ill  his  chair.  So  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
universal  error  and  delusion,  and  that  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  spread 
overall  nations,  by  that  diligent,  indefatigable 
enemy  of  truth  and  mankind  the  Devil.  This 
bein^  his  groundwork,  to  delude  men's  appre- 
hensions, that  so  he  might  command  tneii 
services :  and  so  blind  were  their  eyes,  that 
he  might  lead  them  whither  he  would. 

2.  The  second  great  work  of  the  Devil  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  was^sin.    It  were  a  sad  story  to  give 
a  full  account  of  this.    Fur  the  truth  is,  the 
Devil  deceived  men  only  for  this  cause,  to 
make  them  sinful.   And  such  was  his  cursed 
success  in  this  attempt,  and  the  very  fertility 
of  this  ill  thing  brought  by  him  into  the  worlds  I 
that  it  conveyed  a  general  infeetiun  into  all  I 
the  faculties  of  man  :  so  that  at  length  ^  tiie  j 
thoughts  of  his  heart  were  evil,  and  only  evil,  j 
and  that  continually,"  (Gen.  vi.  6.)    It  had  ; 
so  corrupted  and  fouled  the  world,  that  it  put 
God  to  attempt  the  cleansing  of  it  by  a  deluge.  | 
But  neither  so  was  the  work  effected.;  for  after  ' 
so  many  sinners  were  cashiered,  yet  sin  still  ' 
survived,  and  grew  and  multiplied,  like  a  plant  \ 
rather  watered  only  than  drowned  ;  thriving  i 
and  increasing  as  fast  as  those  that  peopled  I 
the  world  by  a  commission  and  command  : 
from  heaven. 

It  would  be  a  fearful  sight  to  see  those  sins  | 
that  have  stained  man's  nature  ranked  into 
their  several  kinds  and  degrees,  and  displayed 
in  their  filthy  colours :  to  see  one  nation 
branded  with  one  vice  ;  another  nation  noto- 
rious for  another ;  and  each  in  some  degree 
tainted  with  all.   Saint  John  tells  us,  that 

the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness,"  (1  John,  ' 
V.  19.)  And  Saint  Paul  gives  us  a  large  ac- 
count of  the  vices  of  the  gentile  world,  in 
Rom.  i.  from  the  26th  verse  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  They  were  possessed  with  "vile  affec- 
tions," acted  by  unnatural  lusts,  delivered 
over  to  a  repromite  mind,  being  "filled  with 
all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness, 
covetousuess,  maliciousness,  full  of  envy, 
murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity,"  &c.  And 
for  a  concluding  epiphonema,  if  is  said  of 
them  in  the  last  verse,  "  that  knowing  the 
judgment  of  Grod,  that  they  which  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do 
the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  those  that  do 
them."   And  certainly  for  men  to  take  plea 
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sure  not  only  in  their  own  sins,  but  also  in 
the  sins  of  other  men,  is  the  very  hei^Iit  and 
perfection  of  an  overgrown  impiety  :  yet  thus 
far  were  they  arrived.     Every  one  d'eliglitcd 
j  to  see  the  sin  of  his  own  temper  and  practice 
'  exemplified,  and  to  in  a  manner  counte- 
nanced by  another  man's  behaviour ;  to  see 
'  himself  transcribed,  and  his  vice  propagated 
!  into  the  manners  of  those  that  were  about 
\  him. 

j  And  to  proceed  farther,  their  vice  did  not 
'  only  reign  m  their  ordinary  converse,  but  also 

fot  into  their  divine  worship  :  and  as  before 
shew  that  they  worshipped  their  gods  ido- 
I  latrously  and  foolishly  ;  so  their  histories  tell 
as  that  they  worshipped  them  also  viciously  : 
I  revels,  drunkenness,  and  lasciviousness,  were 
'  the  peculiar  homage  aTid  religious  service  that 
they  performed  to  them.    What  were  their 
bacchanalia^  but  solemn  debauches  in  honour 
of  a  drunken  deity?    And  the  rites  of  their 
bona  dea^  in  which  Publius  Clodius  was  de- 
prehended  under  the  habit  of  a  woman,  were 
transacted  with  so  much  filth  and  villainous 
impurity,  that  they  are  scarce  to  be  thought 
of  without  a  trespass  upon  modesty.  Now 
certainly,  if  these  courses  could  propitiate  or 
please  their  deities,  there  could  be  no  such 
dishonour  or  defiance  to  them,  as  the  practices 
.;  of  virtue  and  sobriety. 

j  Wo  see  here  to  what  a  maturity  sin  was 
I  grown  amongst  the  heathens  :  and  amongst 
the  Jews  it  was  not  much  shortened  in  its 
progress.  For  what  are  all  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  but  so  many  loud  declarations 
of  the  prevailing  sway  tliat  sin  had  amongst 
them  ?  How  does  Isaiah  complain,  that  "  the 
faithful  city  was  become  an  harlot !"  (Isaiah, 
i.  21.)  How  does  Jeremy  bemoan  himself, 
that  he  was  constrained  to  dwell  and  converse 
with  so  much  impiety,  in  chap.  ix.  2  ;  Oh 
that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place 
of  wayfaring  men  ;  that  I  might  leave  mv 
people,  and  go  from  them  !  for  they  be  ail 
adulterers,  an  assembly  of  treacherous  men." 
And  ngain,  in  verse  4,  *'  Take  ye  heed  every 
one  of  his  neighbour,  and  trust  ve  not  in  any 
brother :  for  every  brother  will  utterly  sup- 
plant." It  seems  there  was  scarce  truth  and 
sincerity  enough  amongst  them  to  serve  the 
common  intercourses  of  society  and  human 
life.  The  truth  is,  he  that  fully  enlarges  him- 
self upon  this  theme  must  be  endless  and  in- 
finite, and  declaim  to  eternity.  But  now 
when  such  an  enormous  corruption  of  man- 
ners had  seized  upon  the  church,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
living  oracles,  and  all  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  piety  and  virtue,  and  whatsoever  was 
excellent ;  what  was  to  be  expected,  but 
that  God  should  either  destroy  or  reform  the 
world  ? 

And  therefore  having  pitched  upon  the 
latter,  it  was  now  fiill  time  for  him  to  send 


his  Son,  to  cleanse  this  Ang^ean  stable,  to  ' 
purge  away  the  dross  of  the  world  ;  for  tbtf 
was  the  design  of  his  coming,  (Mai.  iii.  2,  3,)  ; 

to  be  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  i 
soap,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  to  porgv  ' 
them  as  gold  and  silver  ;*'  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  recover  the  world  to  its  former  io-  • 
nocence,  or  at  least  to  such  a  degree  of  it,  'i 
as  to  break  the  sceptre  and  kingdom  of  the 
wicked  one,  who  triumphed  in  the  posses-  | 
sion  that  he  had  got  of  men's  hearts,  by 
the  sin  that  dwelt  there,  and  raged  in  their 
lives. 

Would  we  know  the  ^eat  purpose  that ; 
brought  Christ  out  of  his  Father^s  boeom,  and  j 
clothed  him  with  the  infirmities  and  mean- 
nesses  of  our  nature,  and  made  him  submit  \ 
to  all  the  indignities  that  an  obscure  birth,  an  ' 
indigent  life,  and  an  isnominious  death  eould 
bring  upon  him  ?    Why  it  was  not  through 
these  miseries  to  acquire  a  crown,  and  to  ; 
advance  his  glory ;  for  this  he  had  by  an  j 
eternal  birthright,  beyond  any  increase  or 
aiklitiun  ;  and  his  glorification  did  not  so  much 
invest  him  with  any  new  honour,  as  restors 
to  him  his  old. 

But  all  this  long  and  miraculous  scene  of  { 
transactions  was  to  redeem  poor  mortal  meu 
from  the  beloved  bonds  and  shackles  of  their  > 
sins,  to  disenslave  them  from  the  tyranny  of  : 
ruling  corruptions  ;  to  dispossess  the  usurper,  ^ 
and  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  God,  by 
setting  it  up  first  in  men's  minds  ;  to  recover 
all  their  faculties  to  the  liberty  of  innocence  | 
and  purity  ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  to  restore  men 
both  to  God  and  to  themselves. 

Now  if  this  were  the  grand  design  of  ' 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  to  conquer  ! 
and  destroy  sin  ;  certainly  it  concerns  us  not 
to  celebnite  the  memory  of  that  coming  by  i 
any  thing  that  may  contradict  the  design  of  ! 
it.  Tobe  vain,  and'dissolute,  and  intemperate,  : 
are  strange  commemorations  of  his  nativity,  , 
who  was  born  into  the  world  to  make  men  i 
otherwise.   It  is  indeed  such  a  solemnitjr  as  ' 
is  the  proper  and  deserved  object  of  our  joy  ; 
but  then  it  is  to  be  such  a  joy  as  is  in  heaven, 
of  which  divine  love  is  the  principle,  and 
purity  the  chief  ingredient.   And  thus  much 
for  the  second  grand  work  of  the  Devil,  which  < 
Christ  was  manifested  to  destroy,  namely 
sin. 

3.  The  third  and  last  is  death,  the  insepar-  ' 
able  concomitant  of  the  former.   This  is  the 
Devil's  triumphing  work,  by  which  he  vaunts 
and  shews  forth  the  spoils  of  our  con<)uered 
nature,  the  marks  and  trophies  of  his  un- 
happy victory.   For  since  the  first  entrance 
of  sm  into  the  world,  death  has  dwelt  amongst 
us,  and  continued,  and  with  a  perpetual,  irre-  I 
sistible  success  prevailed  over  us.    (Rom.  ▼. 
12,)  '*Siu  enteKd  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  i 
for  that  all  have  sinned.*'   Sin,  as  it  wers^  i 
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opened  the  sluice,  and  death  immediately,  like 
a  mighty  torrent,  rushed  in,  and  overwhelmed 
the  world.  Or  like  a  commanding  enemy,  it 
invaded  mankind  with  a  ruining,  destructive 
army  following  it.  Plagues,  fevers,  catarrhs, 
consumptions,  shame,  poverty,  and  infinite 
accidental  disasters;  and  the  rear  of  all 
brought  up  with  death  eternal. 

But  now  Christ,  intendiuff  to  be  a  perfect 
Saviour,  came  to  destroy  this  enemy  also ; 
for  the  apostle  tells  us,  (1  Cor.  xv.  26,)  that 
I  "the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
death."  Where  yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood, 
that  this  benefit  of  Christ  is  to  extend  to  all 
men  ;  but  to  those  only  who  should  believe, 
and  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  and  become 
"  the  sons  of  God  these  are  the  persons 
over  whom  "  the  second  death  shall  have  no 
power."  For  since  this  deliverance  proceeds 
upon  the  conditions  of  faith  and  obedience, 
those  who  reach  not  these  conditions  are  not 
at  all  concerned  in  it ;  but  remaining  in  sin, 
are  consigned  over  to  death.  But  some  will 
say.  Do  not  saints  and  believers  die  as  well  as 
the  wicked  and  unbelievers  ?  I  answer,  that 
though  they  do,  yet  the  sting  of  death  is  taken 
away ;  so  that  from  a  curse,  it  is  made  a 
means  to  translate  them  to  a  better  life  ;  and 
that  sickness,  misery,  or  temporal  death,  that 
has  nothing  of  curse  or  punisnment  in  i^  but, 
on  the  contrary,  ends  in  that  that  gives  an 
end  to  all  misery,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  God,  comes  not  into  the  accounts  of  death. 
And  this  is  sufficient  to  render  Christ  truly 
and  properly  a  conqueror  of  death  ;  that  he 
actually  conquers  and  destroys  it  in  some,  and 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  it  in  all  others,  would 
they  but  come  up  to  those  terms  upon  which 
only  he  is  pleased  to  do  it. 

2dly,  And  thus  I  have  shewn  what  those 
works  of  the  Devil  are,  for  the  destruction  of 
which  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested.  I  come 
now  to  the  last  thing  proposed,  which  is  to 
shew,  what  are  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
he  destroys  them.  Wtere  we  must  observe, 
that  as  those  works  of  the  Devil  were  three, 
so  Christ  encounters  them  by  those  three  dis- 
tinct offices  belonging  to  him  as  mediator. 

1.  As  a  prophet,  he  destroys  and  removes 
that  delusion  that  had  possessed  the  world, 
by  those  divine  and  saving  discoveries  of  truth 
exhibited  in  the  doctrine  and  religion  pro- 
mulged  by  him.  The  apostle  tells  the  Athen- 
ians,  that  before  the  coming  of  Christ  God 
winked  at  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  that  had 
blinded  the  gentiles ;  but  after  his  coming, 
**  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent/* 
(Acts,  xvii.  30.)  And  in  chap.  xiv.  15,  he 
tells  the  men  of  Lvstra,  that  the  design  of  his 
preaching  was,  that  they  should  turn  from 
those  vanities  unto  the  livmg  God."  And  still 
we  find,  that  according  as  tho  gospel  found 
reception  and  success,  men  began  to  be  unde- 
oeivedy  and  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their 
TOL.  u. 


former  delusions.  In  Acts,  xix.  19,  we  find, 
that  upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  those 
that  were  addicted  to  magic  and  conjuration, 
brought  their  books,  though  of  never  so 
great  value,  and  burnt  them  publicly  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  a  solemn 
owning  of  the  efficacy  of  that  religion.  And 
again,  (2  Tim.  i.  10,)  the  apostle  tells  us,  that 
it  "  was  Christ  that  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light."  The  heathens*  notion  about 
the  future  estate  of  souls  was  absurd  and  fan- 
tastic ;  and  that  which  the  Jews  had  was  but 
dim  and  obscure :  but  Christ  cleared  it  up 
to  mankind,  under  evidence  and  demonstra- 
tion ;  "  he  uttered  things  kept  secret  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;"  he  unlocked  and 
opened  the  cabinet  of  God's  hidden  counsels, 
and  has  afibrded  means  to  enlarge  men's 
knowledge  in  proportion  to  their  concern- 
ment. 

In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  gives  the 
best  account  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the 
nature  of  man  ;  of  the  first  entrance  of  sin 
into  the  world,  and  of  its  cure  and  remedy  : 
of  those  terms  upon  which  God  will  transact 
with  mankind,  and  upon  which  men  must 
approach  to  God  in  point  of  worship,  and  de- 
pend upon  him  in  reference  to  rewards.  And 
this  is  the  circle  of  knowledge  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  make  mankind  what  they  so 
much  desire  to  be,  happy.  Which  if  it  be 
sought  for  any  where  but  in  the  discoveries 
of  Christianity,  it  is  like  seeking  for  "the 
living  amongst  the  dead ;"  or  the  expectation 
of  a  vintage  from  a  field  of  thistles.  All  ttuit 
the  philosophers  teach  about  these  things  is 
either  falsity  or  conjecture ;  and  so  tends 
either  to  make  men  sinful,  or  at  the  best  un- 
satisfied. 

But  Christ  was  to  be  "  a  light  to  the  gen- 
tiles ;*'  and  there  is  no  cozenage  in  the  light, 
no  fallacy  in  the  day :  wheresoever  he  shines  i 
mists  presently  vanish,  and  delusions  dis-  j 
appear.  | 

2.  As  for  the  second  work  of  the  Devil,  sin,  | 
this  the  Son  of  God  destroyed  as  a  priest,  by  i 
that  satisfaction  that  he  paid  down  for  it;  { 
and  by  that  supply  of  grace  that  he  purchased,  j 
for  the  conauering  and  rooting  it  out  of  the  ' 
hearts  of  believers.  By  the  former  he  destroys  j 
the  guilt  of  sin,  by  the  latter  the  power.  I 
Christ  when  he  was  in  his  lowest  condition,  . 
suffering  upon  the  cross  as  a  malefactor,  even 
then  he  broke  the  chief  support  of  the  Devil's 
kingdom,  and  triumphed  over  his  strongest 
principality,  in  cashiering  the  guilt  and  look- 
ing the  bands  of  sin  by  a  full  expiation. 

Sin,  that  has  so  much  venom  in  it  as  to 
poison  whole  creation,  to  kindle  an  eternal 
fire  and  an  insupportable  wrath,  to  shut  up 
the  bowels  of  an  infinite  mercy  to  poor  per- 
ishing creatures,  and,  in  a  word,  to  overturn 
and  confound  the  whole  universe  ;  yet  being 
once  satisfied  for,  it  is  a  weak  and  harmless 
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thing ;  it  is  a  Hon  without  teeth,  or  a  suake 
without  a  stiDg. 

But  none  could  make  it  so  but  the  Son  of 
God,  the  etenial  high  priest  of  souls,  who  ex- 
hausted the  guilt  and  lull  measure  of  its  ma- 
lignity, by  a  superabundant  ransom  given  for 
sinners  to  the  offended  justice  of  his  Father. 

3.  As  for  the  third  and  last  work  of  the 
Devil,  which  is  death  ;  this  Christ,  as  he  is  a 
king,  destroys  by  his  power :  for  it  is  he  that 
^'has  the  keys  of  life  and  death,  opening 
where  none  shuts,  and  shutting  where  none 
opens  this  even  amongst  men  is  the  pecu- 
liar prerogative  of  princes.  At  the  command 
of  Christ  the  "  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,"  the 
graves  shall  open,  and  ddiver  up  their  trust ; 
and  all  the  devourers  of  nature  shall  make  a 
faithful  restitution. 

And  surely  this  is  that  which  should  com- 
fort every  Christian  when  he  is  upon  his  death- 
bed, and  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  a  pillow 
of  dust,  and  to  take  his  long  sleep  ;  that  he 
has  the  greatest  ground  in  the  world  to  expect 
that  he  shall  rise  again,  if  an  omnipotence 
can  awaken  him,  if  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
can  snap  asunder  the  bonds  of  death,  and  if 
the  word  of  the  King  of  kings  can  give  him 
assurance  of  all  this. 

Christ  has  fully  finished  the  work  for  which 
he  was  manifested  ;  he  has  vanquished  the 
Devil,  beat  down  all  his  forts,  frustrated  his 
stratagems  ;  and  so  having  delivered  his  elect, 
in  spite  of  delusion,  sin,  and  death,  and  all 
other  destructive  contrivances  for  the  ruin  of 
souls,  as  a  king  and  a  conqueror  he  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  praises  and  hallelujahs 
from  saints  and  angels,  who  are  continually 
8ayi"g>  "  Blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever." 

To  whom,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Hol^ 
Ghost,  do  we  also  render  and  ascribe,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion, both  now  and  mr  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  LVI. 

*<And  when  Herod  the  king  heard  these  things,  he  was 
troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.**  —  Matt.  ii.  3. 

Though  all  the  works  of  God,  even  the  most 
common,  and  such  as  every  day  meet  our 
senses  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  carry 
in  them  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  sreat 
enough  to  entertain  the  observation  of  the 
most  curious,  ainl  to  raise  the  admiration  of 
the  most  knowing;  yet  it  has  still  been  the 
method  of  divine  Providence  to  point  out  ex- 
traordinary events  and  passages  with  some 


peculiar  characters  of  remark  ;  such  as  ma 
alarm  the  minds  and  engage  the  eyes  of  tli 
world,  in  a  more  exact  observance  of,  and  ai 
tention  to,  the  hand  of  God,  in  such  gres 
changes.  And  very  observable  it  is,  that  tfa 
alteration  of  states  and  kingdoms,  the  rise  ac 
dissolution  of  governments,  the  hirth  an 
death  of  persons  eminent  in  their  generation: 
have  for  the  most  part  been  signalized  wit 
some  unusual  phenomena  in  nature  ;  some 
times  in  the  earth,  sometimes  in  the  sea,  an* 
sometimes  in  the  heavens  themselves :  Ga 
thereby  shewing  that  the  great  affairs  of  th 
world  proceed  not  without  his  own  particula 
notice ;  and  therefore  certainly  ou^ht  roucl 
more  to  challenge  ours.  And  of  this  metboi 
of  Providence,  as  the  reason  on  God's  par 
cannot  but  be  most  wise,  so  on  man's  (th< 
more  is  our  just  shame)  it  is  no  less  than  ne 
cessary  :  for  that  natural  proneness  in  mos 
men  to  irreligion  seems  to  gather  stren^ 
from  nothing  more  than  from  an  obsenratioi 
of  the  constant  uninterrupted  course  of  nature 
from  which  some  are  but  too  ready  to  think 
whatsoever  they  speak,  that  nature  is  its  owi 
god,  because  they  never  see  it  controlled 
that  things  always  were,  and  always  will  be 
as  now  they  are ;  and  in  a  word,  that  thi 
world  is  unchangeable,  when  they  do  not  sei 
it  changed.  God  therefore  is  sometimes  plea5c< 
to  interpose  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  vary  th( 
usual  course  of  nature,  thereby  to  con  vino 
mankind,  that  this  great  fabric  is  not  ai 
automaton,  so  as  to  move  itself ;  nor  yet  un< 
accountable,  so  as  to  acknowledge  no  superioi 
law  :  but  that  it  acts,  or  is  ratlier  acted  bj 
that  eternal  Spirit,  and  governed  by  that  af 
mighty  and  all-wise  Artificer,  that  can  order 
govern,  transpose,  and,  if  occasion  requires 
take  asunder  the  parts  of  it,  as  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  he  shall  judge  fit. 

But  of  all  the  strange  passages  and  prodigies 
by  which  God  introduced  great  persons  intc 
the  world,  none  were  so  notable  as  those  thai 
ushered  in  the  nativity  of  this  glorious  first- 
born of  the  creation,  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  indeed  great  reason  it  was,  that  ho  thai 
was  Lord  of  Heaven  should  have  his  descend- 
ing into  the  flesh  graced  and  owned  with  the 
testimonies  of  stars  and  angels,  one  shining 
and  the  other  singing;  at  so  great  a  blessing 
coming  upon  mankind.  Accordingly,  the 
evangelist  in  this  chapter  makes  it  his  desigu 
and  business  to  recount  some  of  those  notable 
circumstances  that  attended  our  Saviour's 
birth,  which  we  may  reduce  to  these  two 
heads : 

I.  The  solemn  address  and  homage  made  to 
him  by  the  wise  men  of  the  east. 

II.  Herod's  behaviour  thereupon. 

For  the  first  of  these,  there  are  in  this 
general  passage  these  particulars  considerable : 

1.  Who  and  what  those  wise  men  were. 

2.  From  whence  they  eame. 
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3.  About  what  time  they  came  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

4.  Wnat  that  star  was  tnat  appeared  to 
them. 

5.  How  they  could  collect  our  Saviour's 
birth  by  that  stir. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 
1     1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these.  The 
I  persons  here  rendered  "  wise  men,"  (and  that 
;  certainly  with  great  truth  and  judgment,)  are 
in  the  Greek  termed  ^«yo/,  and  in  the  Latin 
I  magi.   The  origination  of  which  word  some 
take  from  the  Hebrew  radix,  signifying  in  the 
participle  benoni  in  hiphily  one  that  meditates 
or  mutters.   Some  from  a  Syro- Arabic  word, 
signifying  explorare  or  scrutari.    Others  from 
a  Fersian  word,  but  what  that  word  is  none 
pretends  to  know :  though  since  it  is  probable 
that  these  magi  did  first  exist  amongst  the 
Persians,  it  is  also  not  improbable  but  that 
both  name  and  thing  might  liave  their  original 
in  the  same  place. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  word,  it  is  different. 
At  first  it  was  taken,  doubtless,  not  only  in  an 
honest,  but  also  in  an  honourable  sense  :  and 
the  magia  of  the  ancients  was  nothing  else  but 
a  profound  insight  into  all  truth,  natural, 
political,  and  divine.  So  that  Suidas  gives 
this  account  of  the  word,  ^«yo/  va^oi  Tlipaotis 
01  ^/XoVo^o/,  they  were  the  Persian  philosoplicrs. 
And  that  they  were  divines  also  is  clear ;  for 
Xenophon  in  his  eighth  book,  vtpl  Kvpov 
TTotihtteti,  commends  the  piety  of  Cyrus  and  iiis 
care  of  religion,  for  his  appointing  mngi  to 
preside  in  their  sacred  choirs,  and  to  manage 
the  offering  of  sacrifices,  rort  voarroif  KttTtara- 
hi^at¥  ol  fAxyot  vftyth  rovg  0fov;,  &C.  And  that 
this  also  was  a  name  given  to  such  as  were 
skilled  in  politic  matters  is  no  less  evident ; 
for  the  great  counsellors  of  the  Persian  kings 
were  called  magi;  and  Cicero  affirms,  in  his 
third  book  De  natura  Deorum,  that  none  was 
ever  admitted  to  the  Persian  throne,  but  such 
as  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  and  trained 
up  by  these  magi.  For,  as  Plato  savs  in  his 
Aicibiades,  it  was  their  work  ^xathiKa  o/Wxf/y, 
to  teach  and  instil  into  them  the  arts  of 
government. 

Now  this  discourse  is  only  to  shew,  that  the 
acception  of  the  word  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  and  other  modem  lan^^ua^es  that  speak 
after  them,  by  which  magus  signifies  no  better 
than  a  wizard  or  cmjurer^  is  through  abuse 
and  degeneration  :  the  ill  practices  of  some 
who  wore  this  name,  having  by  little  and 
little  disgraced  the  name  itself  into  a  bad 
sense. 

As  for  the  acception  of  it  here  by  our  evan- 
gelist, I  doubt  not  but  it  is  in  a  good  sense, 
and  that  the  persons  here  spoken  of  were 
great  scholars,  men  well  studied  in  the  works 
of  nature,  and  probably  most  seen  in  the 
mysteries  of  astrology,  the  chief  and  principal 
part  of  the  eastern  learning.   For  tne  proof 


of  which,  this  oDservation  is  very  considerable, 
that  the  word  ^«yo/  applied  to  the  Latins, 
Greeks,  or  Egyptians  themselves,  is  for  the 
most  part  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  same 
authors  applying  it  to  the  Chaldeans  and 
Persians  intend  it  in  a  good  ;  and  that  these 
men  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  were  Per- 
sians, shall  presently  be  made  at  least  very  ' 
probable.  | 

As  for  the  condition  and  quality  of  these 
magi,  or  wise  men,  some  contend,  though  I 
think  more  eagerly  than  conclusively,  that 
they  were  kings  ;  and  for  the  proof  of  it  allege  i 
several  places  of  Scripture ;  as  first,  that  of  j 
Psalm  Ixxii.  10,  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts."  But  what  is 
this  to  those  who  came  not  from  Tarshish  nor 
from  Sheba,  but  from  Persia,  as  shall  be  made 
appear  hereafter  ?  Besides  that  those  words 
are  literally  spoke  of  Solomon,  in  whom  they 
were  eminently  fulfilled  ;  for  we  know  what 
commerce  he  had  with  those  parts,  and  we 
have  also  a  full  rehearsal  of  the  great  visit 
and  present  made  him  by  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

They  allege  also  that  place  in  Isaiah,  Ix.  8, 
"The  gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, and  kings 
to  the  glory  of  thy  rising with  other  such 
texts,  which  they  call  proofs ;  though  so  in- 
conclusive and  impertinent  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  that  they  prove  nothing  but  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  those  that  allege  them. 

To  the  whole  matter,  theretore,  I  answer, 
that  it  is  most  improbable  that  these  men 
were  kings  ;  and  that  the  behaviour  of  Herod 
and  the  Jews  toward  them  seems  clearly  to 
evince  so  much.  For  there  was  no  mention 
of  any  pompons,  kingly  reception,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  treats  them  as  imperiously  as  he 
would  have  done  his  servants  or  his  footmen,  ■ 
in  ver.  8,  ^  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  ; 
and  said,  Gro,  search  diligently  for  the  young  ; 
child ;  and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring 
me  word  again."  Which  surely  sounds  not 
like  language  fit  to  bespeak  princes  in.  Those, 
indeed,  whose  chief  religion  is  to  rebel  affainst 
princes,  might  possibly  talk  to  them  also  at 
this  rate ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  yet  arrived  to  this 
perfection. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Herod  received 
tlicm  not  as  kings,  no,  nor  with  that  respect  ' 
that  is  due  to  the  ambas»!idors  of  kings  ;  but  ' 
rather  as  any  of  our  inferior  magistrates  would 
nowadays  receive  some  Polonian  or  Hun- 
garian, that  should  come  to  him  about  a  brief, 
or  for  a  licence  to  shew  some  strange,  out- 
landish feats  upon  a  stage. 

But  lastly,  tnis  is  an  undeniable  argument 
that  iXiey  were  not  kings,  that  the  evangelist 
is  thus  silent  of  it.  For  since  it  is  manifest 
that  his  design  was  to  set  forth  Christ's  birth, 
and  to  render  it  as  notable  and  conspicuous  as 
he  oonld  from  those  passages  that  aid  attend 
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it ;  it  is  not  imaginable  that  ho  would  have 
omitted  this,  that  would  have  added  so  much 
of  lustre  and  credit  to  it  in  the  eves  of  the 
world.  The  omission  of  it  is  indeed  so  hugely 
improbable,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  may 
almost  pass  for  impossible. 

2.  The  second  thing  hero  proposed  to  our 
consideration  was  the  place  from  whence 
these  wise  men  came.  The  evangelist  de- 
scribes it  only  by  a  general  term,  d'x  oLvciTohciv, 
from  the  €<ue.  But  the  east  is  of  a  large  com- 
pass, and  therefore  we  may  well  direct  our 
inquiries  to  something  that  is  more  parti- 
cular. 

Some  therefore  are  of  opinion,  that  these 
wise  men  came  from  Arabia,  and  that  part  of 
it  that  is  called  Arabia  Felix,  which  lay  east- 
ward to  Jerusalem  ;  especially  since  their  pre- 
sents consistediU)f  gold,  myrrh,  and  fransin- 
cense,  the  proper  commodities  of  those  places : 
for  Arabia  afforded  gold,  and  the  adjoining 
Sabea  afforded  plenty  of  all  manner  of  spices 
and  perfumes. 

Others  there  are  that  affirm  these  wise  men 
to  have  come  from  Chaldea  or  Assyria. 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  produce  or 
confute  the  several  reasons  upon  which  either 
of  these  opinions  are  built ;  but  briefly  give 
m^  reasons  why  neither  of  them  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

For  the  first.  They  could  not  come  from 
Arabia,  because  there  never  was  in  Arabia 
any  sort  or  sect  of  men  known  or  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  moffi;  and  therefore  to  bring 
these  men  from  Arabia,  were  altogether  as 
absurd,  as  if  in  story  we  should  bring  the 
Brachmins,  or  Indian  philosophere,  from  the 
Orcades,  or  the  Druids  from  America. 

And  as  for  that  reason,  that  the  materials 
of  their  presents  were  the  native  commodities 
of  those  regions,  it  proves  nothing ;  since 
other  countries  afforded  them  besides,  and 
however  might  have  them  otherwise  by  im- 
portation. And  when  men  make  presents, 
they  do  not  always  pitch  upon  such  things  as 
CTow  in  their  own  countries,  but  upon  the 
best  and  richest  that  they  have  in  their  pos- 
session. 

In  the  next  pl^use,  for  Assyria  or  Chaldea : 
they  could  not  come  from  thence  neither,  for- 
asmuch as  they  lay  northwards  to  Jerusalem  : 
so  that  frequently  in  the  prophets,  when  God 
threatens  the  Jews  with  an  invasion  from  the 
Assyrians,  they  are  still  called  a  nation  or 
army  coming  from  the  north."  But  the  evan- 
gelist expressly  says,that  these  men  came  d7r 
AvuTtihuv  frxm  the  east^  to  which  words  this 
opinion  is  utterly  irreconcileable. 

Having  thus  removed  these  two  opinions,  I 
judge  it  most  probable  that  they  came  from 
Persia  ;  which  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
eurrent  testimonies  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines, both  ancient  and  modem,  so  there  wants 
not  also  solid  reasons  to  persuade  the  same. 


(1.)  The  first  of  which  shall  be  taken  from 
this  ;  that  this  sort  of  men  most  flourished  in 
Persia  :  they  were  most  famous  there.  And  1 
'  believe  there  may  be  better  ar^ments  brought 
to  prove  that  the  magi  had  their  first  rise  there, 
than  any  can  be  brought  to  the  contrary. 

(2.^  The  second  reason  shall  be  taken  from 
the  situation  of  the  place,  Persia  being  situate 
eastward  to  Judea ;  so  that  it  exactly  answen 
the  words  of  the  evangelist. 

(8.)  The  third  and  last  shall  be  taken  from 
the  manner  of  their  doing  homage  to  Christ, 
which  was  that  used  by  the  Persians  iu  ex- 
pressing their  homage  to  kings,  namely,  by 
gifts  and  presents. 

These  reasons  seem  probably  to  evince  that 
these  magi,  or  wise  men,  came  from  Persia ; 
and  we  must  know,  that  in  matters  of  thif 
nature,  where  demonstrations  are  not  to  be 
had,  probable  conjectures,  burdened  with  nc 
inconvenient  consequences,  are  the  best  argu- 
ments and  such  as  any  rational  mind  may 
well  acquiesce  in.  And  thus  much  for  the 
place  from  whence  these  wise  men  came. 

3.  The  third  thing  proposed  was,  the  time 
when  they  came  to  Jerusalem  ;  for  some  affirm 
them  not  to  have  come  to  Jerusalem  till  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  grounding  this 
their  assertion  upon  what  is  said  in  Ter.  16^ 
that    Herod  sent  and  slew  all  the  children 
in  and  about  Bethlehem,  from  two  years  old 
and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men." 
Whence  they  infer  Christ  to  have  been  two 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  wise  men's  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.   But  the  words  of  the  text  im- 
port the  time  to  have  been  but  very  small 
between  the  birth  of  one  and  the  coming  of 
the  other ;  for  it  is  said  iu  ver.  1,  **  that  when 
Jesus  was  bom,  behold  the  wise  men  came 
which  word  llov,  behold,  according   to  the 
phrase  of  scripture,  is  equivalent  with  fortk- 
vnthy  or  presenthy  as  might  be  made  out  by 
sundry  parallel  places.     Besides  that  the 
wise  men  at  their  coming  found  Christ  in 
Bethlehem,  where  yet  it  is  certain  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  tarried  not  above  forty  days, 
the  time  appointed  by  the  law  for  her  purifica- 
tion ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  coming 
of  the  wise  men  must  needs  have  been  within 
the  compass  of  those  forty  days.   As  for  that 
argument  grounded  upon  Herod*8  killing  the 
children  of  two  years  old  and  under,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  his  inquiring  of  the  wise 
men,  the  solution  of  it  is  very  easy,  if  we 
reckon  those  two  years  before  the  time  of  his 
inquiry,  and  not  those  two  years  that  imme- 
diately followed  it.   The  reason  of  which  is 
manifest,  forasmuch  as  the  wise  men  spoke 
not  of  Christ  as  yet  to  be  born,  but  of  him  as 
actually  bom  ;  though  the  precise  time  when, 
they  declared  not,  nor  perhaps  knew.  And 
therefore  Herod,  whose  design  was  to  secure 
himself  from  a  rival  king,  whom  he  heard 
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was  already  born,  killed  all  the  children  that 
were  born  within  the  space  of  two  years  before 
the  coming  of  the  wise  men,  and  his  inquiring 
of  them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
time  of  the  wise  men's  coming  to  Jerusalem 
was  some  few  days  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
probably  nine  or  ten,  and  that  they  wor- 
shipped him  at  Bethlehem  about  the  twelfth, 
the  day  still  observed  by  the  church  for  its 
commemoration. 

And  now,  as  we  have  here  removed  the 
opinion  of  those  that  state  the  time  of  the 
wise  men's  coming  to  Jerusalem  two  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  so  another  opinion, 
that  makes  the  star  to  have  appeared  two 
years  before  Christ's  birth,  is  no  less  to  be 
rejected,  since  they  ^ve  it  the  appellation  of 
''his  star*'  upon  this  account,  that  it  then 
declared  him  to  have  been  born.  And  where- 
as some,  in  defence  of  this  opinion,  allege  the 
improbability  of  their  coming  from  Persia  in 
so  few  days,  I  answer,  that  if  they  be  allowed 
to  have  come  from  those  parts  of  it  that  lay 
nearest  to  Jerusalem,  fas  well  they  may,)  it 
is  not  improbable  at  all ;  since  a  very  learned 
commentator  upon  this  place  says,  that  some 
parts  of  Persia  were  not  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem ultra  ducentaa  leuecuy  which,  reckoning 
five  hundred  paces  to  a  leuca^  as  some  do, 
amount  to  an  hundred  of  our  miles.  If  fifteen 
hundred,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  does,  then 
they  make  three  hundred  of  our  miles.  The 
former  of  which  they  might  go  in  that  time 
very  easily,  and  the  latter  with  no  such  extra- 
ordmary  great  difficulty;  considering  that 
camels,  the  beasts  of  travel  in  those  countries, 
are  said  even  with  great  burdens  to  despatch 
forty  of  those  leueas,  that  is,  according  to  the 
latter  and  greater  computation,  threescore  of 
our  miles  in  a  day.  And  thus  much  for  the 
third  thin^,  namely,  the  time  of  these  wise 
men's  coming  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  fourth  thing  proposed  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  what  this  star  was.  Where 
though  some  have  affirmed  it  to  have  been  of 
the  same  nature  with  those  that  have  their 
proper  place  and  motion  in  the  celestial  orbs, 
and  though  that  omnipotent  Grod,  that  made 
the  sun  stand  still  at  one  time,  and  go  back 
at  another,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been  able 
to  have  commanded  any  of  the  stars  upon 
such  a  message  and  empio3rment,  yet  that  he 
actually  did  so  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to 
assert,  there  being  otherwise  sufficient  reasons 
to  persuade  us  that  this  was  not  a  real  star 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  heavenly  bodies, 
but  only  a  bright  meteor  formed  by  the 
immediate  power  of  God  into  the  resemblance 
and  similitude  of  a  star,  and  so  by  a  singular 
act  of  his  providence  used  and  directed  to  this 
great  purpose.  For  had  it  been  indeed  a  real 
star,  tnere  can  hardly  any  reason  be  assigned 
why  it  should  not  have  appeared  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  those 


wise  men  in  their  journey  from  thence  to 
Bethlehem  ;  which  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  did 
not,  frem  the  evangelist's  beins  wholly  silent 
of  it ;  who  otherwise  would  undoudtcdly  have 
recorded  it  as  a  passage,  than  which  none 
could  be  more  efficacious,  to  upbraid  the  Jews 
with  the  unreasonableness  of  their  unbelief. 
Nor  does  its  being  called  a  star  prove  it  to 
have  been  really  so  :  it  being  so  usual,  both 
in  scripture  and  common  speech,  to  call  the 
resemblances  of  things  by  the  names  of  those 
things  themselves,  comets  and  falling  stars 
still  obtaining  this  appellation,  which  yet 
have  nothing  of  stars  in  them  but  the  name. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  thing  proposed  to  be 
discussed  was,  how  these  wise  men  could  col- 
lect or  come  to  know  our  Saviour's  birth  by 
their  seeing  this  star.  Evident  it  is  from  the 
words  that  they  had  a  full  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  it :  for  they  spake  of  it  as  of  a  thing 
granted  ;  and  therefore  they  ask  not  whethei 
or  no  he  was  born,  but  where  he  was  bom. 
And  they  call  it  emphatically  his  star  ;  "  We 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  east implying  that 
it  pointed  him  out  by  a  certain  and  peculiar 
designation. 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  all  knowledge  must 
commence  upon  principles  either  natural  or 
supernatural. 

If  they  draw  it  from  the  former,  it  must 
have  been  either, 

1.  From  the  principles  of  astrology;  and 
here,  for  the  confutation  of  this,  would  the 
time  and  measure  of  this  exercise  permit,  the 
vanity  of  this  science  might  easily  be  shewn, 
from  the  weakness  of  its  principles  ;  the  con- 
fessions of  such  as  have  been  most  reputed  for 
their  skill  in  it ;  and,  what  is  stronger  than 
their  confessions,  from  their  frequent  mistakes 
and  deceptions  in  their  most  confident  predic- 
tions ;  which  sufficiently  prove  the  greatest 
pretenders  to  it  to  be  indeed  but  mere  plane- 
taries ;  that  is,  as  we  may  well  interpret  It 
from  the  force  of  the  word,  such  as  use  to  err 
and  to  be  deceived,  and  consequently,  that 
nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  from  their 
principles. 

2.  Or  secondly,  if  these  men's  knowledge 
of  Christ's  birth  by  the  star  were  natural,  the 
former  way  being  removed,  it  must  needs 
have  been  from  tradition.  And  as  to  this, 
some  affirm  that  they  gathered-  it  from  that 

Erophecy  of  Balaam  continued  down  to  them 
y  report  from  his  time,  which  prophecy  is 
recorded  in  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  "that  a  star 
should  rise  out  of  Jacob  and  also  that  they 
might  learn  it  from  several  prophecies  of  the 
sibyls,  one  of  which  sibyls  prophesied  in 
Persia.  But  how  much  soever  these  prophecies 
of  the  sibyls  may  have  obtained  in  the  world, 
yet  most  of  them  relating  to  Christ  are  proved 
by  the  learned  Casaubon  to  be  spurious  and 
supposititious,  and  by  all  wise  men  believed  to 
be  such. 
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Others  affirm,  that  this  might  have  been 
first  learned  from  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
their  dispersion  ;  but  especially  from  some 
remaining  traditions  of  Daniel.  And  certain- 
ly, when  we  consider  how  much  this  prophet 
writes  of  the  kingdom  and  coming  of  tlie 
Messiah,  it  is  no  ways  improbable  but  that 
he  might  otherwise,  both  by  writing  and 
word  of  mouth,  leave  many  things  behind 
him  concerning  the  same.  All  which, 
through  the  greatness  of  the  place  he  held 
in  the  Persian  court,  and  the  vast  repute 
that  he  had  for  his  knowledge  and  learning, 
might  easily  find  both  a  general  and  a  lasting 
reception. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  rationally  denied, 
but  that  these  wise  men  might  bo  much 
directed  by  such  helps  as  these.  But  yet  I 
affirm  that  these  were  not  sufficient ;  so  that 
we  must  be  forced  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  Christ  by  this  star  from  a  supernatural 
cause  ;  that  is,  from  the  immediate  revelation 
of  God  :  how,  or  in  what  manner,  that  revela- 
tion was  effected,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
know ;  but  that  they  were  such  persons,  to 
whom  God  upon  other  occasions  did  vouchsafe 
extraordinary  revelations,  is  clear  from  the 
twelfth  verse,  where  it  is  said,  that  they  were 
admonished  by  God  in  a  dream  not  to  return 
to  Herod.  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
same  God  who  warned  them  of  their  danger, 
first  suggested  to  them  this  great  discovery  ; 
especially  since  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  escape 
the  one,  as  to  find  out  the  other.  We  must 
conclude  therefore,  that  it  was  neither  their 
own  skill,  nor  yet  the  light  of  that  star,  that 
taught  them  the  meaning  of  that  star.  But 
Leo  states  the  matter  rightly  in  his  fourth 
sermon  upon  the  Epiphany ;  "  Prjeter  illam 
Stellas  speciem  quse  corporeum  incitavit  obtu- 
tum,  fulgentior  veritatis  radius  eorum  corda 
perdocuit."  Star-light  is  but  a  dim  li^ht  to 
read  the  small  characters  of  such  mvsteries  by. 
He  only  that  made  the  stars  could  discover 
it ;  even  that  God  who  rules  their  influences, 
and  knows  their  significations. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  notable  circum- 
stance of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  namely,  the 
solemn  address  of  the  wise  men  to  him  from 
the  east,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  star.  I 
come  now  to  the 

Second,  which  was,  Hcrod*s  behaviour 
thereupon  ;  who  beins  a  person  so  largely 
spoken  of  in  the  Jewish  story,  so  particularly 
noted  by  the  evangelist,  and  made  yet  more 
notable  b^  bavins  the  birth  of  the  great 
Saviour  of  the  world  fall  in  his  reign,  he  may 
well  deserve  our  particular  consideration : 
accordingly  we  will  consider  him  in  these 
three  respects : 

1.  In  respect  of  his  condition  and  temper 
in  reference  to  his  j^ovemment  of  Judea. 

2.  Of  his  behaviour  and  deportment  upon 
this  particular  accident. 


8.  Of  the  influence  this  his  beliaTionr  had 
upon  those  under  his  government. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these  ;  we  will  take  , 
an  accoun;  of  his  condition  and  temper  in 
reference  to  the  government  held  by  him,  by  ' 
these  three  things  recorded  of  him,  both  io  > 
sacred  and  profane  story :  ' 

1st,  His  usurpation :  2dly,  His  cruelty : 
and  Sdly,  His  magnificence.  . 

1.  And  first  for  his  usurpation.    When  the  j 
government  of  Judea  was  took    from  the 
Asmoneans,  the  last  of  which  that  reigned 
was  Antigonus,  this  Herod,  the  youneest  son  ' 
of  An ti pater,  an  Idumean,  (who  had  grown 
up  under  Hyrcanus,  being  by  him  employed 
in  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,)  through  the  favour  of  Marcos 
Antonius,  was  by  the  Roman  senate  declared  i 
king  of  the  Jews ;  in  which  dignity,  to  the  1 
wonder  of  many,  he  was  also  confirmed  after-  ! 
wards  by  Augustus  himself.   But  Herod  had  ' 
a  good  purse,  and  having  also  well  experienced  , 
Jugurtha's  observation  of  Rome,  that  it  was 
urSs  venaliSy  knew  how  to  open  it  for  his 
advantage  as  well  as  any  man  living  :  which, 
together  with  his  great  courage  and  resolution, 
lifted  him  up  to,  and  settled  him  in  a  roj-al 
throne,  so  much  above  the  pitch  of  any  thing 
that  by  his  birth  he  could  pretend  to.  But 
let  men  be  usurpers,  and  as  false  and  wicked 
as  they  will,  yet  God  is  still  righteous,  and  \ 
will  serve  and  bring  about  his  righteous  pur-  [ 
poses,  even  by  their  wickedness.    And  I  c^ues-  '■ 
tion  not  but  the  success  of  Herod's  projects 
was  chiefly  from  the  special  providence  of 
God,  while  the  villainy  of  them  was  wholly 
from  himself :  for  by  this  strange  and  uuex-  ■ 
pectcd  translation  of  the  Jewish  government, 
in  setting  the  crown  of  it  upon  a  stranger's 
head,  was  exactly  fulfilled  that  eminent  and 
most  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Messias,  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  "That  the  sceptre  should  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come." 

2.  The  second  thing  observable  of  him  was 
his  cruelty.  We  have  already  seen  him 
seated  in  the  Jewish  throne,  though  an 
usurper  and  an  intruder,  and  one  who  had  no 
other  title  to  that  sovereignty,  but  the  gift  of 
those  who  had  no  right  to  give  it.  However, 
being  thus  possessed  of  iC  he  must  have  re- 
course to  the  common  method  of  usurpers, 
and  maintain  by  blood  what  he  had  got  by 
injustice.  Accordingly  he  assassinates  all 
such  as  he  could  but  suspect  might  be  his  ^ 
competitors.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmouean  race,  and  preferred  by  him  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wife  Mariamne  to  the  high 
priesthood,  because  the  affections  of  the  people 
were  towards  him,  was  by  his  appointment 
treacherously  drowned.  Nor  spares  he  Hyr- 
canus himself,  his  predecessor,  though  now 
in  the  extremity  ol  old  age,  and  the  person 
who  had  raised  his  father  An  ti  pater  to  that  ' 
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pitch  as  to  give  liim,  his  son,  the  possibilities 
of  a  kingdom,  and  consequently  of  doing  all 
this  mischief.    Nay,  and  his  beloved  wife 
Mariamne  also,  and  his  own  sons  Alexander 
and  Aristobulns,  and,  at  length  too,  his  base 
son  An ti pater  ;  and,  which  was  the  most  un- 
I  paralleled  piece  of  barbarity  that  ever  was 
acted,  last  of  all,  those  poor  infants  also, 
(which  we  shall  presently  speak  of,)  they 
must  all  fall  a  sacrifice  to  nis  remorseless 
;  cruelty:  so  that  neither  the  innocence  of 
j  infancy,  the  venerablcness  and  impotence  of 
j  old  age,  the  sacred  obligations  of  gratitude, 
I  the  love  of  a  wife,  nor,  lastly,  the  endearing 
I  relation  of  a  son,  could  prevail  any  thine 
'  against  the  inhuman  resolves  of  his  base  and 
cruel  disposition  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  that 
sarcastical  speech  of  Csesar  Augustus  concern- 
ing him,  "That  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's 
I  hog,  than  his  son."    For  as  a  proselyted 
I  Jew,  he  would  not  meddle  with  the  former  ; 
>  but  as  worse  than  a  Jew,  he  barbarously  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  third  thinff  observable  in  the  tem- 
per of  this  Herod  was  his  magnificence. 
There  was  none  that  reigned  over  the 
Jews,  Solomon  only  excepted,  that  left  such 
glorious  monuments  of  building  behind  them 
as  did  Herod.  The  temple,  the  arx  Antania^ 
and  his  own  houses,  sufficiently  declared  his 
vast  and  boundless  spirit :  any  one  of  which 
had  been  enough  to  have  ennobled  the  reign 
of  any  one  prince :  but  this  was  all  for  which 
he  was  laudable :  God  sometimes  thinking  it 
fit  to  give  a  man  somo  one  good  quality  to 
season  his  many  bad  ones ;  and  so  to  keep 
him  sweet  above-ground.  Herod  did  many 
things  of  public  advantage,  and  yet  he  scarce 
deserved  the  reputation  of  a  public  spirit, 
when  the  end  and  design  drove  at  by  him 
in  all  he  did  was  his  own  private  glory,  and 
the  gratification  of  his  ambition.  The  con- 
sideration of  which  may  teach  us  how  great 
a  riddle  the  actions  of  most  men  are,  even  in 
their  most  specious  and  public  undertakings. 
The  action  may  be  sometimes  of  a  national 
emolument,  and  yet  the  sprint  and  design 
that  moves  it  be  but  personal.  Few  men 
know  what  disguises  are  worn  upon  the  pub- 
lic face  of  things,  and  how  much  the  world  is 
beholden  to  some  men's  pride  and  vain-glor^, 
which  often  suppiv  the  office  of  charity  m 
those  worthy  benefactions  they  pass  upon  the 
public ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  good  of 
those  that  are  benefited  by  such  works  is  the 
least  thing  in  the  thoughts  of  those  that  did 
them.  So  far  from  impossible  or  improper 
was  that  supposition  made  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  8,  **  of  a  man's  bestowing 
all  his  goods  upon  the  poor,  and  yet  not  hav- 
ing  charity.*'  For  it  is  not  the  bulk  or  outside 
of  the  action,  but  the  mind  and  spirit  direct- 
ing it,  that  stamps  it  charitable.  Men  may 
give  large  sums,  and  do  generous  actions. 


upon  as  great  designs  of  selfishness  as  ever  the 
vilest  miser  or  usurer  entertained,  when  he 
amassed  heaps  ui)on  heaps  within  his  ffreedy 
coffers  ;  only  with  this  difference  indeed,  that 
one  in  all  this  feeds  his  pride,  the  other  his 
covetousness.  But  surely  pride  is  as  much  a 
vice  as  covetousness,  though  not  always  of  so 
ill  effect  to  those  that  are  about  it.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  does,  but  how,  and  why,  that 
denominates  his  action  good  or  evil  before 
God.  Herod  may  be  Herod  still,  for  all  his 
building  of  a  temple. 

And  thus  much  for  the  three  qualifications 
observable  in  Herod's  i)erson. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  of  him 
was,  his  behaviour  upon  this  particular  occa- 
sion of  the  wise  men's  coming  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  east,  to  inquire  after  him  that  waF 
born  king  of  the  Jews,  at  the  nativity  of  out 
blessed  ^viour;  which  behaviour  of  his  shews 
itself  in  these  two  things  : 

1.  In  that  trouble  and  anxiety  of  mind 
that  he  conceived  upon  this  news.  He  was 
full  of  suspicious,  misgiving,  and  perplexing 
thoughts,  what  the  issue  of  things  might  be, 
and  how  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  him- 
self in  the  throne,  against  the  claim  of  the 
riffht  owner,  which  he  knew  he  held  hy  no 
other  title  but  that  of  injury  and  usurpation. 

2.  His  behaviour  shews  itself  in  that 
wretched  course  he  took  to  secure  himself 
against  his  supposed  competitor ;  which  was 
by  slaying  all  the  cliildren  born  in  and  near 
to  Bethlehem,  from  two  years  old  and  under; 
the  time  within  which  he  had  learnt  from  the 
wise  men  that  Christ  must  have  been  bom. 

It  must  be  confessed  here  (which  yet  cer- 
tainly is  very  strange)  that  Jusephus,  who  is 
so  particular  in  recording  most  things  relating 
to  Herod's  reign,  yet  speaks  not  a  word  either 
of  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  or  of  the  appearance  of 
tho  star,  or  of  the  wise  men's  coming  to 
Herod  thereupon  ;  nor,  lastly,  of  the  massacre 
of  these  children.  All  of  which  (one  would 
think)  were  too  great  and  too  considerable 
passiiges  to  be  pas^  over  in  silence  by  such 
an  historian  as  Josephus. 

However,  this  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith 
of  these  things  at  all ;  since,  if  the  evangelists 
had  falsified  in  these  narratives,  it  is  infinitely 
improbable  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
religion,  who  could  so  easily  have  convinced 
them  of  such  falsification,  should  not  some 
time  or  other  have  objected  it  against  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  yet  Uiey  never 
did :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hugely 

Srobable,  that  Josephus,  a  great  zealot  in  the 
ewish  religion,  and  consequently  a  mortal 
hater  of  ours,  might,  out  of  his  hatred  of  it, 
omit  the  relation  of  these  passages  which 
were  likely  to  give  it  so  much  reputation  in 
the  world.  But  as  for  the  passage  of  his  mur- 
dering the  infants,  Ludovicus  Uapellus  is  of 
opinion,  that  in  that  place  where  Josephus 
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says,  that  Herod,  drawing  near  his  death, 
sumraoncd  tlie  noblest  of  the  Jews  by  a 
menacing  edict  from  all  parts  of  Judea,  and 
shutting  them  up,  gave  order  to  his  sister 
Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  to  see  them 
all  put  to  the  sword  after  his  death  ;  it  was 
Josephus's  intent,  by  this  device,  to  slubber 
over  the  massacre  of  these  innocents:  thus 
not  wholly  omitting  it,  and  yet  by  so  ob- 
scure a  narrative  not  clearly  and  plainly  dis- 
covering it.  But  whether  this  observation 
have  any  weight  in  it  or  no,  I  hope  the  testi- 
mony of  those  whose  writings  have  been 
opposed,  but  never  yet  confuted,  or  convinced 
of  falsity,  will  have  more  authority  and  credit 
with  us,  than  the  ambiguity  and  shuffling  of 
a  partial  historian. 

3.  The  third  thing  proposed  to  be  considered 
by  us  was,  the  influence  that  this  behaviour 
of  Herod  had  upon  those  under  his  govern- 
ment. For  the  text  tells  us,  that  not  only 
he  was  troubled  himself,  but  that  ''all  Jeru- 
salem was  also  troubled  with  him  yet  not 
for  any  love  they  bore  him,  we  may  be  sure. 
But  they  were  troubled  and  disturbed  with 
the  fears  they  had  of  what  the  rage  and 
jealousy  of  such  a  tyrant  might  produce  :  for 
seldom  does  a  tyrant  confine  his  troubles 
within  his  own  breast,  but  that  those  about 
him  also  go  sharers  in  the  smart  of  them. 
And  what  the  prophet  said  of  Ahab  may  be 
as  truly  said  of  Herod,  and  all  such  usurpers, 
''that  they  are  those  that  trouble  Israel." 
For  usually  such  persons  neither  rise  nor  fall, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  people's  blood,  and  the 
expense  of  many  innocent  lives.  When  ty- 
lants  and  victorious  rebels  invade  the  regal 
power  of  any  nation,  the  people  must  not 
expect  to  rest  quiet  either  in  peace  or  war  : 
uor  were  the  Jews  here  deceived  in  their  ill- 
boding  presages  of  what  mischief  would  ensue 
upon  Herod's  discontents.  Such  a  cloud  could 
not  gather  over  their  heads  for  nothing.  And 
long  it  was  not  before  it  broke  out  m  that 
bloody  shower  that  has  been  made  mention 
of.  From  all  which  we  may  learn  how  much 
it  concerns  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a 
kingdom  to  stop  the  first  pretences  and  en- 
croaches of  usuroers ;  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  to  keep  all  Herods  and  Cromwells  from 
getting  into  the  supremacy.  For  as  soon  as 
their  own  guilt  and  suspicion  shall  alarm 
them  with  any  fears  of  the  right  owner's 
regaining  his  inheritance,  then  presently  the 
whole  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  to 
a  war,  to  defend  and  fight  for  those  whom 
they  have  more  heart  to  fight  against.  Or  in 
case  Providence  shall  favour  them  so  far  as  to 
enable  them  to  turn  their  swords  against  such 
domestic  pests,  yet  they  must  still  purchase 
their  delivery  by  a  war;  that  is,  rid  them- 
selves of  one  calamity  by  another.  So  that 
we  see,  when  Herods  and  usurpers  once  ravish 
the  government  into  their  hands,  whether 


they  stand  or  whether  they  fall,  "all  Jemsi* 
lem  is  like  to  be  troubled  with  them." 

And  thus  I  have  finished  what  I  propoied  . 
from  the  text,  namely,  the  two  ^rana  circuro-  | 
stances  of  our  Saviour's  nativit^r.    I  shall 
now  close  up  all  with  a  resolution  of  this 
short  question.  Why  that  Jesus  Christ,  being 
born  the  right  and  lawful  king  of  the  Jews, 
yet  gave  way  to  this  bloody  usurper,  and  did  ! 
not,  either  in  his  or  his  sucooBSor's  time, 
assume  the  government  himself? 

In  answer  to  which,  though  I  think  it  a  ■ 
solid  and  satisfactory  reason  of  all  God's  ao-  ' 
tions  to  state  them  upon  his  mere  will  and  ; 
pleasure ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  other 
reasons  assignable  for  this. 

I  shall  pitch  upon  two  : 

1.  Christ  balked  the  kindly  gOTemment  of 
the  Jews,  because  his  assuming  it  wonld  have  , 
crossed  the  very  design  of  that  religion  that 
he  was  then  about  to  establish  ;  which  was, 
to  unite  both  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  church 
or  body.  But  this  union  could  not  possibly  < 
be  effected  till  the  politic  economy  of  that  | 
nation,  so  interwoven  with  the  ceremonial 
and  religious,  like  the  great  partition-wall, 
was  broken  down.  Upon  good  reason  there- 
fore did  Christ  refuse  to  undertake  the  kingly 
government,  and  therein  the  support  of  that 
nation,  the  politic  constitution  of  which, 
through  the  special  providence  of  God,  in 
order  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  was  now  shortly  to  expire  and  to  be 
done  away. 

2.  Christ  voluntarily  waved  the  Jewish 
crown,  that  he  might  hereby  declare  to  the 
world  the  nature  of  his  proper  kingdom; 
which  was  to  be  wholly  without  the  grandeur  I 
of  human  sovereignty  and  the  splendour  of 
earthly  courts.   In  Luke,  xvii.  20,  it  is  said,  ! 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ' 
observation."    So  we  read  it.   But  the  Greek  ■ 
is  xatrd  (parr9i9ict¥t  that  is,  with  pomp  and 
gaiety  of  outward  appearance.    For  so  the  ! 
word  signifies.   Whereupon,  in  Acts,  xxv. 
28,  when  Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  in  much 
splendour  and  magnificence  to  visit  Festus;,  | 
it  is  said  that  they  came  fAtrd  xoxx^^  ^§t9- 
retoitiff  which  is  there  well  rendered,  wi$k  \ 
much  pomp. 

This  being  so,  men  may  save  themselves 
the  labour  of  entering  into  covenants,  raising 
armies,  and  cutting  or  throats,  to  advance  the 
sceptre  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ :  for 
Christ  has  no  need  of  their  forces  :  he  came 
to  cast  out  such  legions,  and  not  to  employ 
them.    Here  in  this  world  he  owns  no  sword  1 
but  that  of  his  Spirit,  no  sceptre  but  his  word,  I 
no  kingdom  but  the  heart.   This  is  his  prcro-  ' 
gative  royal,  to  govern  our  wills,  to  command 
our  inclinations,  and  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  | 
our  most  inward  affections.  j 

Which  kingdom,  God  of  his  mercy  daily  : 
propagate  and  increase  within  us.  | 
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To  whicli  Grod  be  rendered  and  ascribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  LVII. 

**  He  that  loves  Ikther  or  mother  better  than  me  Ii  not  worthy 
of  me."  —  Matt.  x.  37. 

Oar  Saviour,  in  these  words,  presents  him- 
self and  the  world  together  as  competitors  for 
our  best  affections  ;  which,  because  we  never 
fasten  upon  any  thing  but  for  some  precedent 
apprehension  of  worth  in  it,  he  therefore 
treats  with  us  not  upon  terms  of  courtesy  but 
reason,  challenging  a  transcendent  affection 
on  our  parts,  because  of  a  transcendent  wor- 
thiness on  his.  He  would  have  it  before  the 
world,  for  this  cause  only,  that  he  deserves  it 
above  the  world. 

Now  because  men  might  be  apt  to  flatter 
themselves  into  a  false  persuasion  of  their 
love  to  Christ,  the  heart  bein^  no  less  the 
seat  and  shop  of  deceit,  than  it  is  of  love; 
lest,  I  say,  they  might  baffle  and  impose  upon 
themselves,  (as  saa  experience  shews,  that 
most  men  do  in  this  particular,)  our  Saviour, 
with  great  art,  selects  and  singles  out  those 
enjoyments  that  are  most  apt  to  seize  and 
engross  our  affections,  and  particularly  states 
the  sincerity  of  our  love  to  him,  in  the  supe- 
riority of  it  over  our  love  to  those.  An  ordi- 
nary affection  relating  to  an  extraordinary 
object  is  no  affection.  When  Christ  is  the 
thing  that  we  are  to  love,  between  the  highest 
degree  of  love  and  a  total  negation  of  it,  there 
is  no  medium  ;  as  it  is  said  of  Jacob,  that  he 
loved  Rachel,  but  he  hated  Leah  ;  because  he 
loved  Leah  the  less  of  the  two.  So  if  a  man 
loves  the  world  in  a  greater  degree,  and  Christ 
in  a  less,  when  God  shall  come  to  take  an 
estimate  of  that  love,  he  will  make  no  allow- 
ance  for  the  comparison,  but  account  that 
man  absolutely  to  love  the  world  and  to  hate 
Christ.  For  not  to  value  him  more  than  all, 
is  really  to  undervalue  him. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  words  we  must 
here  observe,  that  these  terms  father  and 
mother  are  not  to  be  understood  in  a  literal, 
restrained  sense,  only  as  they  signify  such 
relations ;  but  they  are  to  be  taken  more 
largely,  as  they  comprise  whatsoever  enjoy- 
ments are  dear  unto  us :  it  being  usual  m 
scripture  to  express  all  that  is  dear  to  us  by 
some  one  thing  that  is  most  dear.  As  it  is  a 
frequent  syne^oche,  to  express  the  whole  by 
some  one  principal  part.  (Prov.  xxiii.  26,) 
"  My  son,  give  me  tny  heart."  God  here  re- 
quires the  service  of  the  whole  man ;  but  the 


heart  is  only  expressed,  as  being  the  prime 
ruling  part. 

Now  the  affection  we  bear  to  our  parents 
is  the  greatest  that  we  are  to  bear  to  any 
worldly  thing,  and  that  deservedly.  For  if, 
under  God,  they  gave  us  our  beings,  we  may 
well  return  them  our  aff^ections.  So  that 
Christ  by  demanding  a  love  greater  than  that 
which  upon  a  natural  account  is  the  greatest, 
and  by  preferring  himself  before  that  enjoy- 
ment which  is  the  dearest,  he  does  by  conse- 
quence prefer  himself  before  all  the  r^.  For 
he  that  is  above  a  prince,  is  consequentially 
above  all  his  subjects. 

As  for  the  next  expression,  "he  is  not 
worthy  of  me  it  may  seem  from  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  he  who  should  love  Christ  above 
father  or  mother,  or  any  other  worldly  enjoy- 
ment, would  thereby  bciome  worthy  of  Christ. 
But  yet  to  affirm  that  any  man  may  so  qua- 
lify himself,  or  do  that  which  may  rendei 
him  worthy  of  Christ,  would  be  apparently 
to  introduce  and  assert  the  doctrine  of  merit ; 
a  thing  of  the  highest  absurdity,  both  in  rea- 
son and  religion. 

In  answer  to  this  therefore  we  may  observe, 
that  there  is  a  twofold  worthiness  : 

1.  A  worthiness  strictly  and  properly  so 
called,  which  is  according  to  the  real  inherent 
value  of  the  thing ;  and  so  no  man  by  the 
choicest  of  his  endeavours  can  be  said  to  be 
worthy  of  Christ.  He  can  no  more  merit 
grace  than  he  can  merit  glory,  and  both  are 
included  in  Christ.  Obtain  them  indeed  we 
may,  but  we  can  never  deserve  them.  Worthi- 
ness is  a  thing  that  man  can  never  plead 
before  God ;  but  after  we  have  done  all,  we 
are  still  unprofitable,  and  therefore  still  un- 
worthy. 

2.  There  is  a  worthiness  according  to  the 
gracious  acceptance  of  God,  which  is  a  worthi- 
ness improperly  so  called  :  when  a  thing  is 
worthy,  not  for  any  value  in  itself,  but  because 
God  freely  accepts  it  for  such.  This  worth 
may  be  rather  termed  a  fitness  or  a  meetness, 
not  consisting  in  merit,  but  in  due  conditional 
qualifications.  And  so  he  that  loves  father 
or  mother  less  than  Christ  is  in  this  sense 
worthy  of  him  ;  that  is,  fitly  prepared  and 
qualified  to  receive  him  ;  as  having  that  which 
God  is  pleased  to  make  the'  only  condition 
upon  which  he  bestows  Christ. 

These  things  being  premised  by  way  of 
exposition,  I  shall  draw  forth  and  prosecute 
the  sense  of  the  words  in  these  three  parti- 
culars :  — 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  is  included  and  com- 
prehended in  that  love  to  Christ  that  is  here 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

II.  1  shall  shew  what  are  the  reasons  and 
motives  that  may  induce  us  to  it. 

III.  What  are  the  signs,  marks,  and  charac- 
ters whereby  we  may  discern  it. 

I.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  what  is  included 
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in  the  love  here  spoken  of,  I  conceive  it  may 
include  these  five  things  : 

1.  An  esteem  and  valuation  of  Christ  al>ove 
all  worldly  enjoyments  whatsoever.  The  first 
foundation  stone  of  this  love  must  be  laid 
ID  admiration,  and  a  high  persuasion  of  that 
worth  that  we  are  to  love.  We  must  first 
believe  Christ  excellent,  before  we  cjin  ac- 
count him  dear.  Those  that  profess  and  avow 
a  love  to  Christ,  and  yet,  by  the  secret  verdict 
of  their  worldly  minds,  place  a  greater  esteem 
upon  a  pleasure,  upon  honour,  upon  an  estate, 
do  indeed  speak  contradictions,  and  delude 
themselves,  and  may  as  well  believe  their  life 
may  remain  wlien  their  soul  is  departed,  as 
imagine  that  their  love  may  go  one  way,  and 
their  esteem  another.  Upon  which  account 
it  is  clear,  that  Christ  must  be  first  raised  above 
the  world  in  our  judgments;  he  must  first 
rule  there ;  he  must  lord  it  in  our  thoughts, 
and  command  our  ap])rehensions. 

If  we  trace  David  through  all  his  Psalms, 
he  is  continually  breathing  out  an  ardent  love 
to  God  ;  they  run  all  along  in  a  strain  of  the 
highest  affection.  And  this  love  we  shall 
find  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  proportion- 
able esteem  of  God,  which  esteem  does  emi- 
nently appear  in  several  expressions.  How 
often  does  he  repeat  and  insist  upon  this  one, 
"  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  V*  (Psalm  xxxv. 
10,  and  Ixxi.  19.)  His  thoughts  were  even 
transported  into  a  ravishing  admiration  of 
God's  surpassing  excellencies,  before  his  heart 
could  be  drawn  forth  in  love  and  affection  to 
him  ;  he  suffered  an  ecstasy  in  his  thoughts 
before  he  did  in  his  desires.  And  again, 
(Psalm  xviii.  3,)  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  be 

E raised.'*  God's  worth,  presented  to  the  soul 
y  thoughts  of  esteem,  is  that  which  so 
strongly,  and,  as  I  may  say,  invincibly  draws 
it^  affections.  It  is  indeed  the  price  of  our 
desires,  and  really  buys  them  before  it  has 
them. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  dictates  of  the 
understanding  have  such  a  determining,  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  will  and  affections, 
that  they  cannot  but  desire  whatsoever  the 
understanding  shall  sufficiently  offer  and  pro- 
pose to  them  as  desirable.  But  whether  or 
no  the  judgment  does  cerUiinly  and  infallibly 
command  and  draw  after  it  the  acts  of  the 
will,  (which  is  a  controversy  too  hif  to  be 
discussed  in  a  sermon,)  yet  this  is  certam,  that 
it  does  of  necessity  precede  them,  and  no  man 
can  fix  his  love  upon  any  thing,  till  his  judg- 
ment reports  it  to  the  will  as  amiable.  This 
must  be  the  only  gate  and  portal  through 
which  we  must  introduce  loving  thoughts  of 
Christ  into  the  heart ;  he  must  be  first  valued 
before  he  can  be  embraced.  For  this  is  un- 
doubtedly certain,  that  nothins  can  have  a 
greater  share  of  our  affections,  than  it  has  of 
our  esteem. 

2.  This  love  to  Christ  implies  a  choosing 


him  before  all  other  enjoyments.    For  a  man  | 
to  pretend  affection  to  Christ,  by  extolling  hit  I 
person,  admiring  what  he  has  done  for  us,  by  i 
praising  the  ways  of  God,  commending  the  I 
practice  and  the  practisers  of  godliness  ;  and  { 
yet  in  the  meantime  to  act  and  labour  for  the  i 
world,  to  live  in  sin,  and  upon  all  occasions 
to  submit  to  a  temptation,  rather  than  to; 
a  precept :  notwithstanding  this  strange  op- ' 
position  and  clashing  between  his  profession 
and  his  course,  I  suppose  every  rational  man ! 
would  read  his  judgment,  not  in  his  words^ 
but  in  his  choice.   '^Laudant  ilia,  sed  ista 
leguut he  that  commends  such  books,  but 
reads  others,  only  shews  that  he  praises  one 
thing  but  values  another,  and  that  the  best , 
interpreter  of  his  mind  is  not  what  he  sayi^  j 
but  what  he  chooses.  { 

By  this  Moses  undeniably  proved  both  the 
strength  and  sincerity  of  his  love  to  God  and 
to  the  people  of  Grod,  that  he  chose  rather  to ' 
suffer  afflictions  with  them,  than  to  enjov  all 
the  pleasures  of  Pharaoh's  court.    For  to  have  i 
solicited  their  cause  with  Pharaoh,  to  have  | 
procured  them  a  mitigation  of  their  bondage, , 
to  have  won  them  favour  and  a  good  opinion  | 
from  the  Egyptians,  had  indeed  been  signs 
and  effects  of  love  ;  but  this  was  love  itself. 
His  affection  was  in  his  choice  ;  forbad  he  still 
chose  Pharaoh's  court,  all  other  things  that 
he  could  have  done  for  his  brethren  had 
amounted  rather  to  a  good  wish,  than  to  a 
true  affection.  { 

Thus,  on  the  contrary,  wicked  men  are  said  : 
to    love  death  :"  but  can  any  man  make  his , 
greatest  evil  the  object  of  his  best  desire,  which  ' 
is  love?   No,  assuredly,  while  he  considers  it . 
as  such,  he  cannot ;  but  because  it  is  rational 
from  men's  choice  to  infer  and  argue  their; 
love,  they  may  be  said  therefore  truly  and 
properly  to  love  death,  because  they  choose  it. ' 
And  by  the  same  reason,  on  the  other  side,  a  | 
believer,  though  he  may  be  sometimes  en- 
snared in  sin,  and  so  brought  to  commit  it,  | 
yet  ho  cannot  be  said  indeed  to  love  it,  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  his  choice,  but  his  sur- 

Frise  ;  he  makes  it  not  his  end  and  his  design.  | 
t  is  rather  a  sudden  invasion  made  upon  his  ' 
affections,  than  the  resolved  purpose  of  his 
will.  •  I 

Thus  therefore  we  see  how  the  spirit  and  ' 
force  of  our  love  exerts  itself  in  choice ;  for 
the  design  of  love  is  to  appropriate  as  well  as 
to  approximate  its  object  to  the  soul  :  and  to 
choose  a  thing  is  the  first  access  to  a  propriety 
in  it.  For  choice,  as  1  may  so  say,  is  jwisses- 
siou  begun,  and  possession  itself  is  nothing 
else  but  choice  perfected.  Barely  to  esteem 
Christ  (if  we  may  suppose  a  division  of  those 
things  which  indeed  are  not  to  be  divideil)  is 
as  much  inferior  to  a  choosing  him  as  a  good 
look  is  below  a  good  turn. 

3.  Love  to  Christ  implies  service  and  obo-  | 
dience  to  him  ;  the  same  love  that  when  it  is  i 
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between  equals  is  friendship,  when  it  is  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  is  obedience.  Love, 
of  all  the  affections,  is  the  most  active  ;  hence 
by  those  who  express  the  nature  of  things  by 
hieroglyphics,  we  have  it  compared  to  fire, 
certainly  for  nothing  more  than  its  activity. 
The  same  arms  that  embrace  a  friend,  wi'll 
be  as  ready  to  act  for  him.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  true  love,  from  the  heart  to 
the  hand  :  where  there  is  an  inward  spring, 
there  will  quickly  be  an  extenial  visible  mo- 
tion. 

When  we  have  once  placed  our  affection 
upon  any  person,  the  next  inquiry  naturally 
will  be,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  And  if 
this  be  the  property  of  love  when  it  lays  itself 
out  upon  natural  objects,  we  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  heightened  when  it  pitches  \\\yon 
supernatural.  It  is  indeed  changed,  but  withal 
advanced  ;  the  object  altered,  but  the  measure 
of  the  act  increased.  Divine  and  heavenly 
things  do  indeed  refine  and  lop  off  the  extra- 
vagancy, but  they  abate  nothing  of  the  vigour 
of  our  affections. 

Christ  has  determined  the  case  in  short, 
(John,  xiv.  16,)  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  com- 
mandments.'* There  is  more  real  love  to  God 
shewn  in  the  least  sincere  act  of  obedience, 
than  in  the  greatest  and  the  most  pompous 
sacrifice.  Many  may  please  themselves  in 
their  fair  profi^ssions,  their  orthodox  opinions, 
and  their  judgment  about  the  ways  ot  Christ, 
but  God  knows  there  may  be  much  of  all  this, 
and  yet  but  little  love.  It  is  the  command 
that  must  try  that ;  and  believe  it,  the  grand 
inquiry  hereafter  will  be,  not  what  we  have 
thought  or  what  we  have  said,  but  what  we 
have  done  for  Christ. 

Christ  all  along  in  Scripture  proposes  himself 
to  us  as  our  Lord  and  Master ;  and  a  servant's 
love  to  his  master  is  his  service.  It  was  the 
idle  servant  that  God  dealt  with  as  his  enemy. 
How  does  a  wicked  man's  love  to  sin  appear, 
but  by  his  continual,  indefatigable  acting 
and  working  for  it,  obeying  its  commands, 
and  fulfilling  even  its  vilest  lusts  and  most 
unreasonable  desires!  Now  Christ  requires 
that  every  believer  should  manifest  his  love 
to  him  in  that  height  and  measure,  that  a 
wicked  person  maniu^sts  his  love  to  sin.  So 
that  when  he  require<i  a  testimonial  of  Peter's 
affection,  he  did  not  ask  him  what  he  thought 
of  him,  or  what  he  was  ready  to  profess  con- 
cerning him  :  for  we  know  he  thought  him  to 

be  the  Son  of  God,"  (Matth.  xvi.  16  ;)  and 
he  professed,  that  if  all  others  forsook  him, 
yet  he  would  not,"  (Matth.  xvi.  33  ;)  yet  for 
all  this  he  afterwards  both  denied  and  fore- 
swore him.  Christ  therefore  exacts  a  demon- 
stration of  his  love  in  service  and  obedience. 

Peter,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Feed  my  sheep," 
(John,  xxi.  17.)  He  knew  he  that  would 
obey  and  serve  him,  and  execute  his  com- 
mands, loved  him  beyond  all  possibility  of 
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dissimulation.  A  man  usually  speaks,  but 
he  seldom  does  one  thing  and  thinks  another. 

It  is  natural  for  love,  where  it  is  both  sin- 
cere and  predominant,  to  subdue  the  party 
possesseil  with  it  to  undertake  the  most  servile, 
laborious,  and  otherwise  uncomfortable  offices 
in  the  behalf  of  him  whom  he  loves.  If  you 
will  admit  the  paradox,  it  makes  a  man  do 
more  than  he  can  do.  Will  is  instead  of 
power,  and  love  supplies  the  room  of  ability. 
Had  the  love  of  Christ  but  once  thoroughly 
seated  itself  in  our  hearts,  we  should  find  that, 
according  to  that  most  expressive  phrase  of 
the  apostle,  it  would  "  constrain  us."  It  were 
but  Christ's  saying.  Go,  and  we  should  go ; 
Do  this,  and  we  should  do  it.  We  should 
find  a  double  command,  one  from  Christ  and 
one  from  our  own  affection.  Love  withouf 
works  is  a  greater  absurdity  than  faith  with- 
out works  ;  faith  works  by  love,  and  love  by 
obedience.  Let  none  therefore  ever  think  to 
divide  himself  between  God  and  mammon  ; 
to  afford  his  love  to  Christ,  but  his  service  to 
the  world.  If  a  man  may  honour  his  parents 
but  not  obey  them,  keep  loyalty  to  his  gover- 
nor but  rebel  against  him,  then  may  also  his 
love  stand  sincere  to  Christ  while  unseconded 
with  obedience. 

It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Satan  and  our  own 
corruptions,  to  brins  us  under  this  persuasion, 
that  we  may  love  Christ  without  serving  him: 
but  believe  it,  it  is  a  destructive,  and  a  dam- 
nable delusion  ;  equal  in  the  absurdity  and  in 
the  danger  ;  and  1  believe,  if  we  could  divide 
these  two,  and  give  the  Devil  his  choice,  he 
would  accept  of  one  instead  of  both  :  give  but 
the  Devil  your  service,  and  he  would  give 
Christ  your  love.  We  are  apt  to  place  all 
upon  persuasion  ;  but  how  shall  we  be  disap- 
pointed when  God  comes  to  reckon  with  us 
for  performance ! 

4.  Love  to  Christ  implies  an  acting  for  bin 
in  opposition  to  all  other  things ;  and  this  ii» 
the  undeceiving  infallible  test  of  a  true  aflfiec- 
tion.  We  may  not  only  value  and  commend, 
but  think  also  that  we  serve  Christ  by  reason 
of  the  undiscernible  mixture  of  his  and  our 
interests  sometimes  wrapt  together;  so  as  to 
be  persuaded  that  we  serve  and  carry  on  his 
interest,  while  indeed  we  only  serve  our  own 
in  another  dress.  I  believe  that  Jehu  did  not 
only  persuade  others,  but  himself  also,  that 
he  served  the  cause  of  God  in  destroying  the 
posterity  of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal ; 
when,  m  truth,  God's  honour  and  his  own 
safety,  the  interest  of  religion  and  of  his 
crown,  at  that  time  so  particularly  met  and 
combined  together,  that  he  mistook  his  own 
meaning,  and  thought  he  was  all  the  time 
honouring  of  God,  while  he  was  only  en- 
deavouring to  establish  himself  and  pursu- 
ing the  designs  of  policy  under  the  mask  of 
zeal. 

But  when  two  distinct  interests  are  drawn 
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forth  in  an  open,  avowed  opposition,  and 
visibly  confront  one  another ;  when  those  that 
embrace  one  are  apparently  discriminated 
from  the  other,  and  none  can  embrace  bothj 
but  a  man  must  either  testify  a  real  afiection 
on  one  side,  or  an  odious  indifference  and 
neutrality,  then  love  will  appear  to  be  love ; 
dissimulation  will  be  rendered  impossible,  and 
a  man  will  be  judged  to  love  there  only  where 
he  shall  dare  to  appear. 

When  Christ  and  the  world,  Christ  and 
our  honour,  Christ  and  our  profit,  shall  make 
two  opposite  parties,  then  is  the  time  to  try 
our  affections.  If  one  servant  should  follow 
two  several  persons,  it  were  hard  to  discern 
whose  servant  he  was,  while  they  both  walked 
quietly  together  ;  but  should  they  once  quar- 
rel and  come  to  strokes,  we  should  quickly  see 
by  his  assistance  where  he  had  engaged  his 
service.  The  truth  is,  it  is  but  one  and  the 
same  league,  that  is,  defensive  in  respect  of 
our  friends,  and  offensive  to  their  enemies. 
Neither  is  there  any  defending  of  Christ's 
interest,  without  an  active  opposing  that  of 
Satan  and  the  flesh,  when  the  preservation  of 
one  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  other.  If 
Christ  cannot  increase,  unless  John  decrease, 
the  Baptist  himself  must  not  be  spared. 
Because  Peter  would  shew  that  he  loved  Christ 
above  the  rest,  he  drew  his  sword  for  him. 
He  that  fights  for  another  pawns  his  life  that 
he  loves  him :  competition  is  the  touchstone 
of  reality. 

It  is  not  to  make  invectives  against  sin  and 
tlie  courses  of  the  world,  or  to  speak  satires 
against  the  Devil,  that  infallibly  concludes  us 
to  be  Christ's  disciples.  Those  may  chide 
very  sharply,  who  are  yet  hearty  and  real 
friends.  But  shew  me  the  person  who  can 
act  with  as  keen  a  vigour  as  lie  speaks  ;  who 
can  put  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  his  lust ; 
who  can  bo  restless  and  active  in  circumvent- 
ing, undermining,  and  defeating  his  corrup- 
tion ;  and  all  this  only  for  its  implacable 
enmity  to  Christ ;  such  an  one  indeed  declares 
to  the  world,  by  a  demonstration  of  the  highest 
evidence,  that  Christ  bears  the  rule  and  pre- 
eminence in  his  affections. 

Had  kin^  Josiah  spoke  great  and  fflorions 
words  of  his  love  to  God's  church,  and  of  his 
hatred  to  idolatry,  this  indeed  might  have 
been  a  fair  commendation  of  his  zeal  to  the 
world,  which  is  often  deceived,  and  almost 
always  governed  by  words  :  but  it  could  not 
have  at  all  commended  his  zeal  to  God,  who 
welehs  all  such  expressions  in  the  balance  of 
trutn  and  reality,  and  finds  them  wanting. 

But  see  how  this  royal  person's  love  to 
God  manifested  itself :  as  soon  as  he  succeeded 
his  father,  and  found  the  church  generally 
corrupted,  and  idolatry  like  an  usurper  reign- 
ing in  his  kingdom,  he  presently  throws  down 
the  altars,  breaks  the  images,  dismantles  the 
high  places ;  and  all  this  in  opposition  to  a 


potent,  prevailing  interest  in  his  kingdom. 
A  friend  at  court  signified  but  little,  when  he 
was  to  speak  for  idolatry,  where  the  king 
himself  looked  upon  the  charch  as  his  crown, 
and  the  purity  of  religion  as  his  prerogative. 
And  this  was  to  love  God  and  religion  indeed,  • 
thus  to  assert  them  actively,  by  engaging  : 
against  their  fiercest  opponents,  and  baildiog  ^ 
up  the  divine  worship  upon  the  ruin  of  its  I 
adversaries.   And  surely  between  the  most  | 
glittering  professions,  the  most  enlarged  vow&, 
and  highest  verbal  engac^ements  for  God,  and  I 
between  this  way  of  taking  up  and  owning  , 
his  quarrel,  there  is  as  much  difference^  as  : 
there  is  between  wearing  God's  colours  and 
fighting  his  battles. 

6.  To  assign  the  greatest  and  the  sublimed 
instance  in  the  last  place.  Love  to  Christ 
imports  a  full  acquiescence  in  him  alone,  even 
in  the  absence  and  want  of  all  other  felicities : 
men  can  embrace  Christ  with  riches,  Christ 
with  honour,  Christ  with  interest,  and  abun- 
dantly satisfy  themselves  in  so  doine  :  though 
perhaps  all  the  time  they  put  but  a  cheat  upon 
themselves,  thinking  that  they  follow  Christ, 
while  indeed  they  run  only  after  the  loaves. 
What  Solomon  says  of  wisdom,  that  they  ; 
think  of  religion,  that  it  is  ^  good  with  an 
inheritance." 

The  Devil  granted  it  to  be  an  easy  matter 
for  Job  to  serve  God  in  the  midst  of  that  great 
affluence,  while  God  set  an  hedge  round  about  i 
all  that  he  had  :  but,  says  he  to  God,  "  Put 
forth  thine  hand,  and  touch  him,"  strip  him 
of  all  his  greatness,  his  wealth,  and  honour, 
"  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face  ;**  and  if 
Job's  heart  had  not  been  made  of  better  metal 
than  the  heart  of  the  most  specious  hypocrite 
in  the  world,  the  Devil  had  not  been  at  all 
out  in  his  advice,  but  would  have  certainly 
seen  his  prediction  verified  in  Job's  behaviour. 

Many  love  Christ  as  they  love  their  tem- 
poral king  ;  while  he  flourii»hes,  and  has  the 
opportunity  of  obliging  his  dependents,  they 
will  be  sure  to  stick  close  by  his  side :  but 
would  they  follow  him  into  banishment,  and 
pay  allegiance  to  majesty  poor,  and  bare,  and 
forlorn  ?  And  if  Providence  should  debase 
him  to  so  low  a  pitch,  could  they  honour  him 
in  rngs,  as  much  as  they  do  in  purple  ?  and 
give  him  the  same  homage  wandering  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  that  they  shew  him  riding 
in  the  head  of  his  own  armies  ? 

No ;  the  case  comes  to  bo  altered  here. 
When  indeed  dutv  and  emolument  con- 
spire, one  may  easily  be  performed,  because 
in  the  very  same  action  the  other  may  be 
intended  :  but  when  they  part,  and  virtue  is 
to  set  off  itself  merely  upon  the  stock  of  its 
own  worth,  there  men  generally  look  upon  it 
as  upon  a  fair  woman  without  a  portion  ;  all 
will  commend,  but  none  will  marry  her. 

But  this  was  the  great  and  infill  Hole  demon- 
stration that  all  the  ancient  heroes  in  the 
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faith  gave  of  their  love  to  God,  that  they  took 
him  alone  for  an  inheritance  and  a  patrimony, 
and  embraced  religion  separate  from  all  tem- 

Soral  accessions,  as  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
esires,  the  just  measures  of  their  designs,  aTid 
the  sole  and  ample  object  of  their  satisfitction. 
Abraham  left  his  country,  his  family,  his 
estate,  following  God  upon  his  bare  word  and 
command.  The  disciples  left  all,  and  followed 
Christ ;  the  primitive  Christians  and  martyrs 
relinquished  every  worldly  enjoyment,  even 
to  life  itself,  and  embarked  all  their  hopes,  all 
their  fortunes  and  felicities,  both  present  and 
future,  in  this  one  bottom,  looking  for  all 
these,  and  that  which  was  much  better  and 
greater  than  all,  entirely  in  their  religion. 

But  because  human  nature  has  mat  argu- 
ments and  relnctancies  against  such  an  heroic 
act  of  piety,  God,  that  he  might  cast  all  our 
duties  within  the  rules  and  measures  of  reason, 
which  is  the  proper  "drawing  us  with  the 
cords  of  a  man,"  has  provided  greater  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  such  an  undertaking, 
than  flesh  and  blood  can  produce  against  it. 

For  when  he  called  Abraham  from  the  very 
bosom  of  his  friends  and  fortunes,  he  did  not 
divert  his  will  from  one  desirable  object  with- 
out proposing  to  it  another :  but  he  both 
answers  his  desires  and  obviates  his  fears,  in 
that  infinitely  full  and  encouraging  promise, 
((renesis,  xv.  1),  «  Fear  not,  Abraham  :  I  am 
thy  shield,  and  thj  exceeding  great  reward." 
A  promise  that  might  reach  the  very  utmost 
of  nis  thoughts,  confute  his  doubts,  and  make 
good  the  reason  of  his  obedience  in  all  circum- 
stances whatsoever.  And  Christ  makes  the 
same  promise  to  all  his,  (Matth.  xix.  29,) 
**  that  there  is  none  who  should  leave  father, 
or  mother,  or  lands,  for  his  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  but  should  receive  an  hundredfold  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  everlast- 
ing life."  That  is,  they  should  receive  that 
high  satisfaction,  pleasure,  and  peace  of  mind, 
that  should  be  an  hundredfola  greater  than 
any  that  is  conveyed  to  the  heart  of  man  from 
the  vastest  abundance  of  worldly  treasures 
and  enjoyments.  So  that  in  all  these  high 
instances  of  religion,  God  is  pleased  to  con- 
vince as  well  as  to  command  us  to  obedience, 
still  interweaving  argument  with  precept,  and 
80  making  our  love  to  him  as  rational  as  it 
can  be  religious. 

And  therefore  let  men  frame  to  themselves 
what  measures  of  religion  they  please,  yet  if 
they  cannot  love  and  acquiesce  in  it,  when 
Providence  shall  leave  them  nothing  in  the 
world  else  to  bestow  their  love  upon,  but 
dispossess  them  of  all  the  firmer  delights  of 
their  eyes  and  joys  of  their  hearts,  (of  which 
we  have  but  too  frequent  and  pregnant  ex- 
amples in  many,  whose  fortunes  have  been 
ground  to  nothing  by  some  sad  calamities,) 
such  mubt  assure  themselves  that  all  their  love 
ro  Christ  is  trifling  and  superficial,  and  far 
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from  that  sincerity  that  makes  it  genuine,  | 
saving,  and  victorious  over  the  world.  [ 

And  God  knows  how  soon  he  may  bring  all  i 
our  pretences  to  so  severe  a  trial ;  and  what  i 
need  the  weak  heart  of  man  will  then  have  I 
of  such  a  principle  to  support  it,  when  it  shall 
find  itself  beat  ofi^  from  all  its  former  holds,  i 
bereft  of  its  supplies,  and  every  thing  on  this  , 
side  heaven  frowning  and  looking  sternly 
upon  it.   It  will  be  then  found  that  reli^on 
is  not  a  chimera  or  a  fancy,  and  that  the  pious 
man  has  something  or  other  within  him  that 
makes  him  hold  up  his  head,  while  others  in 
the  same  calamity  droop  and  despond. 

Where  the  love  of  Christ  has  once  possessed 
itself  of  the  heart,  though  a  man  lives  in  the 
world,  vet  he  lives  not  upon  it.  And  there- 
fore, when  nothing  is  imported  from  without, 
he  can  say  to  the  world,  as  Christ  did  once  to 
his  disciples,  I  have  meat  that  ye  know  not 
of."  "A  good  man,"  sajrs  Solomon, "  is  satisfied 
from  himself  he  carries  his  store,  his  plenty, 
his  friends,  and  his  preferments  about  him. 
Nothing  could  more  excellently  and  divinely 
express  this  condition  than  those  words  of 
our  Saviour,  (John,  vii.  38,^  "  He  that  believes 
on  me,  as  the  scripture  saith,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  Cisterns 
may  be  broke,  and  we  removed  from  them,  or 
they  from  us ;  but  he  that  has  a  fountain 
within  him  can  never  be  athirst. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  first  particular, 
and  shewn  those  five  things  included  in  the 
love  to  Christ  spoken  of  in  the  text,  I  proceed 
now  to  the 

Second ;  which  is,  to  shew  what  are  the 
reasons  and  motives  that  may  induce  us  to 
this  love. 

And  for  this  I  might  insist  upon  that 
mighty  and  commanding  cause  of  love,  the 
amiableness  and  high  perfection  of  Christ's 
person  ;  which  contains  in  it  the  very  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;**  all  the  glories 
of  the  Deity  are  wrapt  up  and  included  in  it ; 
they  reach  as  wide  as  infinity,  and  as  far  as 
eternity.  His  vast,  unlimited  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  his  uncontrollable  power  and  his 
boundless  goodness,  are  all  objects  to  excite 
such  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  him  as  must 
naturally  pass  into  love. 

Every  tninff  that  is  but  good  attracts  love, 
but  that  which  is  excellent  commands  it ;  and 
then  how  amiable  must  that  nature  needs  be 
of  which  the  sun,  the  gloriousest  creature  in 
the  world,  is  but  a  glimpse^  the  light  itself  a 
shadow,  and  the  whole  universe,  that  is,  the 
united  glories  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  a 
broken  copy  and  an  imperfeet  transcript. 

Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men," 
says  the  prophet  David,  (Psalm  xlv.  2 ;)  and 
b^uty,  all  confess,  is  the  grand,  celebrated 
motive  of  afi\;ction.  The  whole  song  of 
Solomon  is  but  a  description  of  those  raptures 
of  love  into  which  the  church  had  been  raised 
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by  a  contemplation  of  the  unparalleled  beau- 
ties of  Christ.  AH  the  perfections  we  behold 
and  admire  in  the  world,  either  in  men  or 
women,  are  but  weak  traces  and  faint  imita- 
tions of  the  divine  beauty,  which  is  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  which  would  infinitely  more  captivate 
our  desires,  could  we  see  things  with  an 
intellectual  eye,  as  clearly  as  we  do  with  a 
corporeal.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  these 
motives  of  love  drawn  from  the  perfection  of 
Christ  considered  in  himself,  but  as  relating 
to  us  and  to  our  concernments,  and  so  I.  shall 
assign  these  two  motives  of  our  love  to  him. 

1.  That  he  is  best  able  to  reward  our  love. 

2.  That  he  has  shewn  the  greatest  love  to  us. 
1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  that  he  is 

best  able  to  reward  our  love.  I  confess,  that 
to  love  merely  for  reward,  is  not  so  properly 
to  love  as  to  traffic,  and  flows  not  from  affec- 
tion but  design.  But,  on  the  other  side,  to  love 
a  worthless  tiling,  to  embrace  a  cloud,  or  for  a 
vine  to  cling  about  a  bramble,  is  not  to  bestow, 
but  throw  away  affection.  The  "  recompense 
of  reward"  is  a  thing  always^to  be  respected, 
though  not  to  be  solely  intended.  And  the 
veiT  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  the  mind 
finds  m  loving  a  worthy  and  a  noble  object, 
is  a  considerable  reward  of  that  very  love. 
Virtue  and  religion  composes  the  thoughts, 
answers  the  desires,  and  satisfies  the  conscience 
of  him  that  loves  it.  The  absolving  clearness 
of  which  is  a  gratuity  much  greater  than  any 
that  either  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  or  of  the 
world  can  bestow.  The  sensual  epicure 
catches  at  the  delights  of  sense,  and  lets  out 
the  whole  stream  of  his  desires  upon  them. 
But  what  answer  and  return  do  they  make 
him  ?  Does  he  not  find  them  like  the  apples 
of  Soilom,  rotten  as  well  as  alluring,  fair  to 
the  sight,  but  crumbled  into  ashes  by  the 
touch  ?  How  do  they  vanish  into  smoke  and 
air  and  nothing,  and  lose  all  their  credit  upon 
experience  !  Trial  puts  a  period  to  them,  as 
it  must  do  to  all  empty,  fantastic  enjoy- 
ments, that  owe  their  value  only  to  distance 
and  expectation. 

Those  that  have  been  the  most  insatiable 
lovers  of  pleasure,  profit,  and  honour,  and 
such  other  worldly  incentives  of  love ;  and 
have  had  all  their  desires  pursued  and  plied 
with  constant  surfeiting  fruitions  of  them  ; 
let  them  at  last  run  overall  with  a  severe  and 
a  reflecting  thought,  and  see  whether  they 
have  not  been  rather  wearied  than  satisfied, 
their  love  still  determining  in  loathing,  or  at 
least  in  indifference.  How  have  they  been  paid 
for  all  their  love  ?  Why,  some  have  been  paid 
with  the  wages  of  poverty,  some  of  diseases, 
some  of  shame,  but  all  with  dissatisfaction. 
**  What  fruit  have  we  of  those  things  V*  says 
the  apostle  most  emphatically  :  which  words 
are  not  so  much  the  voice  of  a  man,  as  of 
mankind,  upon  a  survey  of  all  temporal  frui- 
tions.   There  is  an  emptiness  auring  the 


enjoyment  of  them,  and  a  sting  in  the  re- 
membrance :  present  they  deceive,  and  being 
past  they  disturb.  And  now  must  vanity  and 
vexation  be  took  for  a  valuable  price  of  that 
affection  that  Christ  would  purchase  with  the 
pleasures  of  virtue  and  the  glories  of  heaven, 
with  present  satisfaction  and  future  salvation? 

Go  over  the  regions  of  hell  and  mansions  of 
the  damned,  and  there  you  will  see  how  sin 
and  the  world  have  rewarded  men  for  all  the 
love  they  have  shewn  them.  They  have 
made  most  men  miserable,  even  in  this  life ; 
but  did  they  ever  make  any  one  happy  in  the 
other  ?  in  which  alone  happiness  and  misery 
are  considerable,  as  being  there  alone  un- 
changeable. Consider  a  man  making  his 
addresses  to  his  beloved  sin,  as  Samson  did  to 
his  Delilah  ;  he  courts  and  caresses  it,  sacrifices 
his  strength  and  unbosoms  his  very  soul  to  it : 
he  breaks  through  bars,  and  gates,  and  walls, 
to  visit  it;  is  impatient  of  wanting  the 
delights  of  its  company  :  and  now  how  is  he 
recompensed  for  all  these  heights  of  love? 
Why,  he  is  answered  with  tricks  and  arts,  with 
traps  and  treacheries  ;  he  is  dissembled  with, 
and  betrayed  to  his  mortal  enemies ;  those 
eyes  are  put  out  by  the  person  upon  whom 
they  doted,  and  the  lap  he  slept  in  delivers 
him  into  perpetual  imprisonment,  misery, 
and  intolerable  disgrace.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  shew  more  love  than  he  does  to  sin, 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  his  bitterest  enemy 
to  pay  him  with  more  fatal  returns.  The 
truth  is,  a  man  in  all  his  converse  with  sin 
courts  a  serpent,  and  hugs  a  scorpion,  which 
will  be  sure  to  strike  and  sting  him  to  death 
for  all  his  kindness. 

But  because  there  are  other  things  besides 
sin  that  are  apt  to  bid  fair  for  our  love,  as  the 
possessions  and  honours  of  the  world,  let  us 
see  what  kind  of  requital  they  make  for  that 
great  love  that  they  find  from  their  most  pas- 
sionate suitors  and  pursuers.  A  man  pcrhu])S 
loves  riches  with  that  vehemence  of  desire, 
that  he  thinks  gold  cannot  be  bought  too 
dear,  though  the  price  of  it  be  his  natural  rest, 
his  health,  his  reputation,  his  soul,  and  every 
thin^.  But  now  after  all  this,  what  does  he 
find  m  it  to  recompense  such  an  unwearied, 
unconquerable  love?  Can  it  ease  his  con- 
science, when  the  injustice  by  which  he  gained 
it  shall  torment  him  ?  Can  it  reconcile  him  | 
to  Heaven  ?  or  afibrd  him  one  drop  of  cold 
water  in  hell  to  cool  his  tongue  when  it  has  | 
brought  him  thither?  i 

And  why  then  should  a  man  fling  away  the 
very  spirit  and  quintessence  of  his  soul,  his 
love,  upon  such  an  ungrateful  object  as  can 
make  him  no  return  ?  Would  he  bestow  half 
of  his  watchinffs,  his  labours,  and  painful  at- 
tendances, in  the  matters  of  religion,  in  stat- 
ing businesses  between  God  and  his  soul,  he 
might  raise  himself  such  an  interest,  as  should 
scorn  the  batteries  of  fortune,  the  injuries  oi 
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time,  and  the  verv  powers  of  hell ;  such  an  one 
as  should  stand  victorious  and  eternal,  trample 
upon  the  world,  conquer  death,  and  eren  out- 
live time  itself.  Let  that  thing  or  person 
therefore  have  our  love  that  will  give  most 
for  it :  and  this  shall  be  the  first  motive  or 
argument  for  our  placing  it  upon  Christ. 

2.  The  second  shall  be  taken  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  Christ  has  shewn  the  greatest 
love  to  us.  Love  is  the  most  natural,  proper, 
and  stated  price  of  love.  It  is  a  debt  that  is 
not  to  be  paid  but  in  kind  ;  it  scorns  all  other 
return  or  retaliation  :  and  Christ  is  so  much 
beforehand  with  us  in  this  respect,  that  should 
we  shew  him  the  utmost  love  that  humanity 
is  capable  of  exerting,  yet  our  love  could  not 
eome  under  the  notion  of  kindness,  but  of 
ratitude :  for  we  cannot  prevent  him  in  the 
rst  acts ;  but  only  answer  him  in  the  subse- 
quent returns  of  it.  It  is  not  a  giving,  but  a 
paying  him  our  affection. 

The  united  voice  of  all  the  world  heretofore 
proclaimed  the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and 
you  needed  not  have  amplified  upon  the  topic 
of  several  vices,  to  have  represented  a  man 
vile  ;  for  that  charge  alone  of  being  ungrate- 
ful was  a  compendious  account  of  all  ill  quali- 
ties, and  left  a  greater  brand  upon  a  man, 
than  whole  volumes  of  satires  and  loud  de- 
clamations against  him. 

For  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  vice  that  has  in  it  a 
peculiar  malignity,  tending  to  dissolve  and 
fret  asunder  the  bands  of  society,  and  ami- 
cable converse  between  men  ;  forasmuch  as 
society  subsists  bv  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good 
offices  ;  and  if  there  were  no  correspondence 
and  exchange  of  one  friendly  action  for  an- 
other, company  could  not  be  desirable  :  and  a 
man  might  command  the  same  enjoyment  in 
the  solitudes  of  a  desert  and  a  howling  wil- 
derness that  he  could  in  a  populous  city,  well 
inhabited,  and  wisely  governed. 

Every  ungrateful  person,  that  receives  much 
kindness,  but  repays  none,  onl^  acts  another 
kind  of  robbery,  for  he  really  withholds  a  due, 
!  and  is  indeed  a  thief  within  the  protection  of 
i  the  law.   Ingratitude  is  as  great  a  sin  in  the 
'  sight  of  God,  as  any  that  is  punishable  by  the 
,  laws  of  men  ;  and  has  as  little  to  plead  for 
:  itself  upon  the  stock  of  human  infirmity  as 
'  any  sin  whatsoever.   For  nature  prompts  and 
I  even  urges  a  man  to  acknowledge  a  benefit 
conferred  on  him  ;  and  that  so  far,  that  an 
I  obligation  no  ways  answered  lies  like  a  load 
and  a  burden  upon  an  ingenuous  mind  :  and 
'  a  man  must  have  debauched  and  worn  out  the 
j  natural  impressions  of  ingenuity  to  a  very 
I  great  degree,  before  he  can  be  unconcerned 
where  he  has  been  much  obliged. 

Now  Christ  has  obliged  us  with  two  of  the 
hiffhest  instances  of  his  love  to  us  imagin- 
able: 

1st,  That  he  died  for  us.  The  love  of  life  is 
naturally  the  greatest,  and  therefore  that  love 


that  so  far  masters  this,  as  to  induce  a  man  to 
lay  it  down,  must  needs  be  transcendent  and  \ 
supernatural.    For  life  is  the  first  thing  that 
nature  desires,  and  the  last  that  it  is  willing  ) 
to  part  with.   But  how  poor  and  low,  and  in  ' 
what  a  pitiful  shallow  channel  does  the  love  • 
of  the  world  commonly  run !    Let  us  come  '. 
and  desire  such  an  one  to  speak  a  favourable 
word  or  two  for  us  to  a  potent  friend,  and  j 
how  much  of  coyness  and  excuse  and  shyness  ' 
shall  we  find  I  the  man  is  unwilling  to  spend  . 
his  breath  in  speaking,  much  less  in  dying  for  { 
his  friend.    Come  to  another,  and  ask  him 
upon  the  stock  of  a  long  acquaintance  and  a 
professed  kindness,  to  borrow  but  a  little 
money  of  him,  and  how  quickly  does  ho  fly  ; 
to  his  shifts,  pleading  poverty,  debts,  and  ; 
great  occasions,  and  any  thing,  rather  than  > 
open  his  own  bowels  to  refresh  those  of  hi?  | 

f>oor  neighbour !    The  man  will  not  bleed  in  • 
lis  purse,  much  less  otherwise,  to  rescue  his 
friend  from  prison,  from  disgrace,  and  perhaps 
a  great  disaster. 

But  now  how  incomparably  full  and  strong 
must  the  love  of  Christ  needs  have  been,  that 
could  make  him  sacrifice  even  life  itself  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  not  only  die,  but 
die  with  all  the  heightening  circumstances  of 
pain  and  ignominy  ;  that  is,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  death  was  the  least  part  of  the  suf- 
fering !  Let  us  but  fix  our  thoughts  upon 
Christ,  hanging  bleeding,  and  at  length  dying 
upon  the  cross,  and  we  shall  read  his  love  to 
man  there,  in  larger  and  more  visible  charac- 
ters than  the  superscription  that  the  Jews  put 
over  his  head  in  so  many  languages.  All 
which,  and  many  more,  were  not  sufficient  to 
have  fully  expressed  and  set  forth  so  incredi- 
bly great  an  affection.  Every  thorn  was  a 
pencil  to  represent,  and  every  groan  a  trum- 
pet to  proclaim,  how  great  a  love  he  was  then 
shewing  to  mankind. 

And  now  surely  our  love  must  needs  be 
very  cold,  if  all  the  blood  that  ran  in  our 
Saviour's  veins  cannot  warm  it ;  for  all  that 
was  shed  for  us,  and  shed  for  that  very  pur- 
pose, that  it  might  prevent  the  shedding  of 
ours.  Our  obnoxiousness  to  the  curse  of  the 
law  for  sin  had  exposed  us  to  all  the  extre- 
mity of  misery,  and  made  death  as  due  to  us, 
as  wages  to  the  workman.  And  the  divine 
justice  (we  may  be  sure)  would  never  have 
been  behindhand  to  pay  us  our  due.  The 
dreadful  retribution  was  certain  and  unavoid- 
able ;  and  therefore,  since  Christ  could  not 
prevent,  he  was  pleased  at  least  to  divert  the 
blow  ;  and  to  turn  it  upon  himself ;  to  take 
the  cup  of  God*s  fury  out  of  our  hands,  and  to 
drink  off  the  very  dregs  of  it  The  greatest 
love  that  men  usually  bear  one  another  is 
but  show  and  ceremony,  compliment,  and  a 
mere  appearance,  in  comparison  of  this.  This 
was  such  a  love  as,  Solomon  says,  is  strong 
as  death;"  and  to  express  it  yet  higher,  such 
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an  one  as  was  stronger  than  the  very  desires 
of  life. 

2dly,  The  other  transcendent  instance  of 
Christ's  love  to  mankind  was,  that  he  did  not 
only  die  for  us,  but  that  he  died  for  us  while 
we  were  enemies,  and  (in  the  phrase  of  Scrip- 
ture) enmity  itself  against  him.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  some  natures,  of  a  nobler  mould 
and  make  than  the  generality  of  the  world, 
may  arise  to  such  an  heroic  degree  of  love,  as 
to  induce  one  friend  to  die  for  another.  For 
the  apostle  says,  that  for  a  good  man  one 
would  even  dare  to  die."  And  we  may  read 
in  heathen  story  of  the  noble  contention  of 
two  friends,  which  of  them  should  have  the 
pleasure  and  honour  of  dying  in  the  other's 
stead,  and  writing  the  inward  love  of  his 
heart  in  the  dearest  blood  that  did  enliven 
it. 

Yet  still  the  love  of  Christ  to  mankind  runs 
in  another  and  a  higher  strain :  for  admit 
that  one  man  had  died  for  another,  yet  still  it 
has  been  for  his  friend,  that  is,  for  something, 
if  not  of  e<^ual,  yet  at  least  of  next  esteem  to 
life  itself,  in  the  common  judgment  of  all. 
Human  love  will  indeed  sometimes  act  highly 
and  generously,  but  still  it  is  upon  a  suitable 
object,  upon  something  that  is  amiable  ;  and 
if  there  be  either  no  fuel,  or  that  which  is 
unsuitable,  the  flame  will  certainly  go  out. 

But  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  find,  but 
make  us  lovely.  It  "  saw  us  in  our  blood," 
^as  the  prophet  speaks,)  wallowing  in  all  the 
hlth  and  impurities  of  our  natural  corruption, 
and  then  it  said  unto  us,  I4ve,  Christ  then 
laid  down  his  life  for  us,  when  we  had  for- 
feited our  own  to  him.  Which  strange  action 
was,  as  if  a  prince  should  give  himself  a  ran- 
som for  that  traitor  that  would  have  mur- 
dered him ;  and  sovereignty  itself  lie  down 
upon  the  block  to  rescue  the  neck  of  a  rebel 
from  the  stroke  of  justice.  This  was  the 
method  and  way  that  Christ  took  in  what 
he  sufitsred  for  us;  a  method  that  reason 
might  at  first  persuade  us  to  be  against  na- 
ture, and  that  religion  assures  us  to  be  above 
it. 

But  such  an  one  that  both  reason  and  reli- 
gion cannot  but  convince  us  to  be  the  hiehest 
and  the  most  unanswerable  argument  for  a 
surpassing  love  to  Christ  on  our  parts,  that 
(be  it  spoke  with  reverence)  God  himself 
could  afford  us.  An  argument  that  must  ren- 
der every  sin  of  so  black  and  dismal  a  hue 
under  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  that  there 
is  no  monster  comparable  to  the  sinner,  to 
him  that  can  hate  after  so  much  love,  and  by 
his  ingratitude  rend  open  those  wounds 
afresh  that  were  made  only  to  bleed  for  his 
offences. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  reasons  and  argu- 
ments to  enforce  our  love  to  Christ,  I  descend 
now  to  the 

Third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  shew  the 


signs  and  characters  whereby  we  may  discern 
this  love.  Love  is  a  thing  that  is  more  easily 
extinguished  than  concealed.  It  needs  no 
herald  to  proclaim  it,  but  wheresoever  it  is, 
it  will  be  sure  to  shew  itself.  Fire  shines 
as  well  as  bums,  and  needs  nothing  but  its 
own  light  to  make  it  visible  and  conspicuous. 

But  yet  to  make  a  clearer  discovery  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  love  to  Christ,  I  shall  give 
these  three  signs  of  it,  — 

1.  A  frequent  and  indeed  a  continual  think- 
ing of  him.  •*  Where  your  treasure  is,*'  (says 
our  Saviour,)  "  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 
That  is,  whatsoever  you  love  and  value,  that 
will  be  sure  to  take  up  your  thoughts.  Love 
desires  the  presence  of  the  object  loved, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  make  distant  things 
present  but  by  thought.  Thought  ^ives  a 
man  the  picture  of  his  friend,  by  continually 
representing  him  to  his  imagination.  "O 
how  love  I  thy  law  !"  says  David  ;  "  it  is  my 
meditation  day  and  night."  It  kept  him 
waking  upon  his  bed,  and  was  a  greater  re- 
freshment to  him  than  his  natural  repose. 
Let  every  man  reflect  upon  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  consult  the  working  of  his  own 
breast,  and  he  will  find  how  unable  he  is  to 
shut  the  door  upon  his  thoughts,  and  to  keep 
them  from  running  out  after  that  thing 
(whatsoever  it  is)  that  has  seized  his  affections. 
Whatsoever  work  he  is  about,  whatsoever  place 
ho  is  in,  still  his  thoughts  are  sure  to  be 
there. 

And  can  that  man  then  pretend  a  love  to 
religion  who  seldom  makes  it  the  business  of 
his  thoughts  and  me4itations  ?  He  that  thinks 
of  God  but  now  and  then,  and  by  chance,  or 
upon  the  weekly  returns  of  a  sermon,  when 
the  preacher  interrupts  his  other  thoughts, 
shews  that  God  and  religion  are  strangers  to 
his  heart  and  his  most  inward  affections. 
David  makes  this  the  proper  mark  and  the 
very  characteristic  of  a  wicked  and  a  profane 
person,  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts :" 
the  very  bent  and  stream  of  his  soul  is  another 
way.  Love  is  the  bias  of  the  thoughts,  and 
continually  commands  and  governs  the  motion 
of  them.  And  therefore  if  a  man  would  have 
an  infallible  account  of  his  own  heart,  let  him 
impartially  ask  himself,  what  hours  he  sets 
aside  to  meditate  upon  the  matters  of  religion, 
the  state  of  his  soul,  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  must  be  saved,  and  what  evidences  he  has  of 
his  repentance,  and  his  interest  in  the  second 
covenant;  as  also  to  consider  with  himself 
the  quality  of  his  sins,  and  the  measures 
of  his  sorrow  ;  and  whether  after  all  he  sets 
ground  of  his  sin,  or  his  sin  of  him.  Let 
every  man,  I  say,  inquire  of  his  own  heart 
what  time  he  allots  for  these  thoughts,  and 
whether  he  is  not  delighted  when  he  can  re- 
tire for  this  purpose ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
grieved  and  displeased  when  by  some  cross 
accident  or  other  he  is  diverted  and  took  off 
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from  thus  retreatiue  into  himself.  If  he  finds 
nothing  of  this  in  the  course  of  his  life,  (as  it 
is  to  be  feared  very  few  do,)  let  him  rest  as- 
sured that  he  is  not  in  earnest  when  he  calls 
himself  a  Christian.  For  Christianity  is  not 
his  business,  his  design,  and  consequently  not 
his  religion  :  but  applied  to  him  is  only  a 
name,  and  nothing  else. 

2d]y,  The  second  sign  of  a  sincere  love  to 
Christ  is  a  willingness  to  leave  the  world, 
whensoever  God  shall  think  fit  to  send  his 
messenger  of  death  to  summon  us  to  a  nearer 
converse  with  Christ.  desire  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  to  be  with  Christ,"  says  the  blessed 
afKMBtle.  For  is  it  possible  for  any  to  love  a 
friend,  and  not  to  desire  to  be  with  him  ? 
Upon  which  account  I  have  often  marvelled 
bow  some  people  are  able  to  reconcile  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  love  to  Christ,  with  such  an  ex- 
cessive, immoderate  dread  of  death.  For  do 
they  fear  to  be  in  Abraham's  bmom,  and  in 
the  arms  of  their  Saviour  ?  Are  they  unwill- 
ing to  be  completely  happy,  to  be  saved  and 
jflorified,  and  to  have  their  hopes  perfected 
mto  pooession,  and  actually  to  enjoy  what 
they  profesn  themselves  earnestly  to  expect  ? 

Those  who  have  a  spiritual  sight  ot  these 
things,  and  a  rational  persuasion  of  their  title 
to  them,  surely  cannot  look  upon  that,  through 
which  they  must  pass  to  them,  with  so  much 
horror  and  consternation.  The  first  effect  that 
a  true  and  a  lively  fiuth  has  upon  the  soul  is 
to  conquer  the  rear  of  death :  for  if  Christ 
has  done  any  thing  for  us,  he  has  disarmed 
that,  and  took  away  the  ffrimness,  the  sting, 
and  terror  of  that  grand  adversary. 

But  some  men  utve  so  set  their  heart  and 
soul  upon  the  things  of  this  world,  that  it 
is  death  to  them  to  think  of  djring :  they  do 
not  so  much  depart,  as  are  torn  out  of  the 
world  :  and  the  separation  between  this  and 
them  is  harder  than  that  between  their  soul 
and  their  body.  How  intolerable  is  it  to 
them,  to  think  of  parting  with  a  fair  estate,  a 
flourishing  family,  and  mat  honour  !  How 
hardly  are  they  brought  to  exchange  their 
heaven  here  below  for  one  above!  This  is 
the  mind  of  most  men,  and  it  shews  itself 
through  all  their  glorious  pretences;  but  let 
those  who  are  so  minded,  whatsoever  love 
they  may  profess  to  Christ,  rest  assured  of  the 
truth  of  this,  that  they  love  that  most  which 
they  are  willing  to  relinquish  last. 

ddl]^,  A  third,  and  indeed  the  principal  sign 
of  a  sincere  love  to  Christ,  is  a  zeal  for  his 
honour,  and  an  impatience  to  hear  or  see  any 
indignity  offered  him.  A  person  truly  pious 
will  mourn  for  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  for 
his  own.  "  Mine  eyes  run  down  with  tears,*' 
says  David,  **  because  men  keep  not  thy  com- 
mandments." He  is  grieved  that  God  is  dis- 
honoured, whosoever  the  person  be  that  does 
it.  He  weeps  over  the  vicious  lives  of  those 
that  are  round  about  him,  though  they  can- 
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not  wound  his  conscience,  yet  because  of  the 
wound  and  blow  that  the  scandal  of  them 
gives  to  religion.  For  it  is  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  that,  that  he  espouses  as  his  own 
concernment ;  forasmuch  as  every  man  even 
in  temporal  things  looks  upon  his  very  per- 
sonal interest  as  wrapt  up  in  the  credit  of  his 

Erofession.  And  therefore  where  such  an  one 
ears  the  name  of  God  profaned,  religion 
scoffed  at  and  abused,  his  blood  boils,  and  his 
heart  grows  hot  within  him,  and  he  cannot 
but  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  Maker,  in  re- 
proving the  blasphemer  to  his  teeth. 

Some  indeed  will  not  discourse  filthily  or 
atheistically  themselves,  but  can  quietly  and 
contentedly  enough  hear  others  do  so :  but  \ 
let  such  know,  that  they  go  sharers  in  tho  . 
blasphemy  that  they  do  not  reprehend  ;  nud 
have  as  little  love  to  Christ,  as  that  son  to  hi?  ! 
father,  who  should  patiently  hear  him  reviled  I 
and  traduced  in  company,  and  acquit  himself  ! 
upon  this  account,  that  he  did  not  revile  him  | 
himself :  or  that  subject  to  his  prince,  who  j 
could  rend  a  libel  of  him  with  pleasure,  and  i 
make  good  his  loyalty  to  him  upon  this  j 
ground,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it :  I 
though  in  all  base  and  unworthy  actions,  the 
difference  between  the  author  and  the  approver 
of  them,  by  the  judgment  of  all  knowing  per- 
sons, is  not  sfreat. 

Never  did  our  Saviour  himself  express  so 
keen  and  fierce  an  indignatiou,as  when  he  saw 
men  profaning  the  temple,  and  turning  his 
Father's  house  into  a  den  of  thieves  :  he  then  ' 
added  compulsion  to  complaint,  force  to  his  i 
words,  and  drove  out  those  hucksters  in  the  ' 
face  of  daneer,  and  in  spite  of  resistance,  i 
fearing  neither  tho  authority  of  the  rulers  ' 
nor  the  insolence  of  the  rabble.   Thus  did 
Christ  manifest  his  love  to  his  Father,  which 
love  he  has  left  as  the  pattern  and  standard  by 
which  we  should  measure  our  love  to  him. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  some  survey 
of  the  love  that  Christ  exacts  from  all  those 
who  aspire  to  the  name  and  privileee  of  Chris-  | 
tians.   You  have  seen  the  several  parts  and  - 
ingredients  of  it,  the  arguments  for  it,  and,  | 
lastly,  tho  marks  and  signs  declaring  it :  ; 
which  surely  will  be  of  some  use  and  moment : 
to  every  man  to  conduct  him  in  that  grand  ; 
inquiry  about  his  spiritual  state  and  condition. ! 
If  the  love  of  Christ  is  not  in  him,  the  merits  ! 
of  Christ's  death  belong  not  to  him  ;  but  he  i 
is  a  member  of  Satan,  and  a  vessel  of  reproba-  i 
tion.   Certainly  had  men  a  deep  and  a  lively 
sense  of  that  eternal  misery  that  Christ  has 
declared  the  portion  of  those  who  relate  not 
to  him,  they  would  give  their  eyes  no  sleep, 
nor  their  thoughts  any  rest,  till  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  of  that  sincerity 'that  alone 
must  stand  between  them  and  eternal  wrath  ; 
and  withal  entitle  them  to  those  numerous 
and  great  blessings  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  the 
womb  of  that  one  comprehensive  promise. 
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that  all  tliinffs  shall  work  together  for  the 
good  of  those  that  love  God." 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
is  most  due,  all  praise,  mighty  majesty,  and 
dominion,  both  now  and  for  eyermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON  LVIII. 

PART  I. 

la  wbon  «t  huf  boldiMM  nd  aeeMi  wilh  eoniMtiiet  by 
ttM  fyth  of  him.** — Bphm.  iU.  U. 

Thskb  is  no  duty  or  action  of  religion,  in 
which  it  concerns  a  man  to  proceed  with  so 
much  caution  and  exactue:<s,  as  in  prayer ;  it 
being  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  intercourse 
that  earth  can  have  with  heaven ;  the  nearest 
access  to  him  who  dwells  in  tliat  light  that  is 
,  Indeed  inaccessible  :  and  in  a  word,  the  most 
!  sovereign  and  sanctified  means  to  derive  bless- 
ing, happiness,  glory,  and  all  that  heaven  can 
give  or  heart  desire,  upon  the  creature. 

But  since  the  distance  between  God  and 
us  is  so  great  by  nature,  and  yet  greater  by 
sin,  it  concerns  us  to  see  upon  what  terms  of 
security  we  make  our  address  to  him  :  for  it 
cannot  be  safe  for  a  traitor  to  venture  him- 
self as  a  petitioner  into  the  presence  of  his 
prince,  whatsoever  his  wants  or  necessities 
may  be.  And  that  sin  puts  us  in  the  very 
same  capacity  in  reference  to  God  is  most 
sure  ;  so  that  if  there  be  no  accommodation 
and  reconcilement  first  found  out,  for  any 
sinner  to  come  to  God,  is  but  for  him  to  cast 
himself  into  the  arms  of  a  consuming  fire, 
to  provoke  an  imminent  wrath,  to  beg  a  curse, 
and  to  solicit  his  own  damnation. 

But  Christ  has  smoothed  a  way  for  us, 
and  turned  the  tribunal  of  justice  into  a  throne 
of  grace ;  so  that  we  are  commanded  to  change 
our  fears  into  faith  ;  to  lift  up  our  heads,  as 
well  as  our  hands,  and  to  come  with  a  good 
heart,  not  only  in  respect  of  innocence,  but 
al»o  in  respect  of  confiaence. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  words  I  shall 
endeavour  the  discussion  of  these  four  things : 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  and 
i!onfidence  very  well  consisting  with  and  be- 
coming of  our  humblest  addresses  to  God. 

II.  That  the  foundation  of  this  confidence 
is  laid  in  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  reasons  why  the 
mediation  of  Christ  ought  to  minister  such 
confidence  to  us  in  our  access  to  God. 

IVthly,  and  lastly,  I  shall  shew  whether 
or  no  there  be  any  other  ground,  that  may 
>  rationally  imbolden  us  in  these  our  approaches 
I  to  him. 


I.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  that  there 
is  a  certain  boldness  and  confidence  very  well 
consisting  with  and  becoming  of  our  humblest 
addresses  to  God.  This  is  evident ;  for  it  is 
the  very  language  of  prayer  to  treat  God  with 
the  appellation  of  fother  ;  and  surely  every  son 
may  own  a  decent  confidence  before  hb  father, 
without  an^  iutrenchment  either  upon  pater- 
nal authority  or  filial  reverence.  For  when 
Grod  by  the  spirit  of  adoption  has  put  us  into 
the  reuitionof  sonSt  he  does  not  expect  from  us 
the  behaviour  of  slaves,  and  allow  of  no  other 
expresses  of  our  honour  to  him  but  distance 
and  amazement,  silence  and  astonishment. 
As  for  the  nature  of  this  confidence,  it  is  not 
so  easily  set  forth  by  any  positive  description, 
as  by  the  opposition  that  it  bears  to  its  ex- 
tremes;  which  are  of  two  sorts, — 

1.  In  defect.   2.  In  excess. 

And  firsl^  for  those  of  the  first  sort,  thai 
consist  in  defect. 

1.  This  confidence  is,  in  the  first  place,  op- 
posed to  desperation  and  horror  of  conscience. 
A  temper  that  speaks  aloud  in  those  despond- 
ingejaculationsof  the  Psalmist,  (Psalm  Ixxvii. 
7  —  9,)  «« Will  the  Lord  cast  off^  for  ever  t  and 
will  he  be  favourable  no  more  ?  Is  his  mercy 
clean  gone  for  ever?  and  doth  his  promise 
fail  for  evermore  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender 
mercies?"  Everj  word  seems  to  be  the  voice 
of  a  soul  supposing  itself  in  the  very  brink  of 
helL  and  even  already  singed  with  the  ever- 
lasting burnings.   Nor  does  d^air  here  only 

Eut  it  to  the  question,  as  the  Psalmist  does  ; 
ut  takes  it  for  a  granted,  concluded  truth,  and 
verily  believes  that  matters  stand  thus  between 
God  and  the  despairing  person  ;  who  looks 
upon  God  as  his  implacable  adversary,  and 
himself  as  under  a  condemning  sentence  that 
is  both  final  and  irreversible.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  black  and  dismal  than 
those  thoughts  and  representations,  that  such 
a  mind  frames  to  itself  of  God's  power  and 
justice.  For  it  thinks  that  this  latter  is  inex- 
orable, and  that  the  former  is  wholly  em- 
ployed about  the  execution  of  its  severt* 
decrees.  These  grim  attributes  constantly 
exercise  and  take  up  the  meditations  ;  which 
considered  with  relation  to  the  stiite  of  a  sin- 
ner, absolutely  in  themselves,  nud  without 
any  qualification  or  allays  from  merc;^,  must 
needs  drive  a  man  into  all  the  agonies  and 
terrors  of  mind  that  can  be.  For  what  can 
a  sinner  hope  for,  from  power  and  justice 
without  mercy?  What  can  he  expect  but  the 
extremity  of  wrath  and  revenge  ?  a  separation 
from  God,  and  a  consignation  over  to  eternal 
miseries  ? 

But  besides,  if  despair  dues  sometimes 
think  and  reflect  upon  mercy,  yet  it  expects 
no  share  in  it ;  but  supposes  the  bowels  shut 
up,  the  resentings  past,  and  the  day  of  grace 
spent  md  gone.  Now  so  long  as  it  thna  mia- 
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represents  and  libels  God  to  the  conscience  in 
all  his  attributes,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  have  the  confidence  to  pray  to  him  ?  De- 
spair stupifies  and  confounds,  and  stops  not 
only  the  mouth,  but  the  very  breath,  and,  as 
it  were,  keeps  and  confines  a  man  within 
himself. 

It  is  natural  for  every  thing  to  fly  from  an 
enemy,  and  while  a  roan  apprehends  God  to 
be  so,  he  would  if  it  were  possible  convey 
himself  out  of  his  very  sight.  He  that  pre- 
sumes to  ask  a  thing  of  another,  is  prompted 
to  the  doing  so,  by  an  opinion  of  the  prone- 
ness  of  such  an  one  to  hear  and  relieve  him  in 
all  his  straits  and  necessities;  but  no  man 
puts  a  petition  into  the  hands  of  his  tormentor, 
or  asks  any  other  favour  of  his  executioner 
but  to  despatch  him  quickly.  No  man  can 
pray  where  he  cannot  hope. 

That  confidence  therefore  that  must  qualify 
us  for  and  attend  us  in  prayer,  is  opposed  to 
all  kind  of  desperation,  which,  by  making  a 
man  account  God  his  euemv,  and  thereby 
forbear  praying  to  him,  makes  him  indeed 
his  own. 

2.  This  confidence  is  opposed  also  to  doubt- 
ings  and  groundless  scrupulosities.  (1  Tim. 
ii.  8,)  "  I  will,**  says  Paul,  "  that  men  pray 
every  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without 
wrath  and  doubting."  Why  ?  Suppose  they 
should  doubt  and  waver  in  presenting  their 
prayers  to  God,  Let  not  such  an  one,"  says 
Saint  James,  (i.  7,)  think  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive any  thing  of  tne  Lord."  And  the  reason 
is  plain  ;  for  no  man  is  to  pray  for  any  thine, 
but  what  God  both  allows  and  commands 
him  to  pray  for.  In  which  case,  if  he  doubts 
of  the  issue  and  success  of  his  prayer,  is  it  not 
clear  that  his  suspicion  upbraids  either  God's 
power,  that  he  cannot,  or  his  truth,  that  he 
will  not  make  good  the  effects  of  his  promise 
And  would  any  great  man  favour  a  petitioner 
that  should  entertain  such  thoughts  of  him  ? 
Would  he  not  rather  think  himself  affronted 
than  honoured  by  such  an  address?  ''Qui 
timide  rogat,  docet  n^re."  No  man  counts 
himself  any  longer  oblised  to  do  a  kindness, 
after  he  comes  once  to  be  suspected  :  for  to 
gospeet  a  man  is  to  asperse  his  clearness  and 
ingenuity,  and  plainly  declares  that  we  judge 
him  not  really  to  be  what  he  pretends  and 
appears  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
and  a  more  injurious  reflection  upon  the 
divine  goodness. 

God  does  not  love  a  misgiving,  half-per- 
Siiaded  petitioner,  that  comes  in  suspense, 
and  trembling,  sometimes  hopes,  sometimes 
fluctuates,  and,  in  a  word,  cannot  be  so  pro- 
perly said  to  como  as  a  petitioner,  as  an  adven- 
turer to  the  throne  of  mercy.  God  loves  to 
maintain  worthy  apprehensions  of  himself 
snd  of  all  his  dealings,  in  the  minds  of  such 
as  serve  him  ;  and  it  is  but  reason  that  those 
apprehensions  should  shine  forth  in  the  free- 


dom of  their  deportment,  and  in  their  frank 
reliance  upon  nis  readiness  to  give  or  do 
whatsoever  shall  be  fit  for  them  to  ask. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence 
and  excuse  oi  such  doubting,  that  it  arises 
not  from  any  unbecomin*^  thoughts  of  God, 
but  from  the  sense  of  the  un worthiness  of 
him  that  prays ;  which  makes  him  question 
the  success  of  his  petition,  notwithstanding 
all  the  divine  mercy  and  liberality.  And  this 
seems  to  be  so  far  from  a  fault,  that  it  ought 
rather  to  be  cherished  and  commended  as  an 
effect  of  the  ^race  of  humility. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  by  the  plea  of 
unworthiness  is  meant  either  an  unworthi- 
ness  in  point  of  merit ;  and  so  the  argument 
would  keep  a  man  from  praying  for  ever,  for- 
asmuch as  none  can  ever  pretend  a  claim  of 
merit  to  the  thing  he  pravs  for,  as  shall  be 
more  fully  observed  hereafter. 

Or,  2dly,  it  is  meant  of  an  unworthiness  in 
point  of  fitness  to  receive  the  thing  prated 
for ;  which  fitness  consists  in  that  evangelical 
sincerity,  that  makes  a  man  walk  with  that 
uprightness,  as  not  to  allow  himself  in  any 
ain.  But  for  a  man  to  plead  himself  unworthy 
upon  this  account,  is  to  plead  himself  unfit  to 
pray :  for  whatsoever  makes  him  fit  to  pray, 
makes  him  fit  also  to  expect  the  thing  asked 
for  in  prayer.  This  therefore  concerns  not 
the  matter  m  debate ;  for  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther he  that  is  duly  qualified  for  such  an 
address  to  God,  can  without  sin  doubt  of  the 
issue  of  that  address  ?  Which  we  deny : 
otherwise  it  is  most  certainly  true  according 
to  that  of  Solomon,  **  that  the  prayer  of  the 
wicked  is  an  abomination  to  God  ;  and  that 
such  an  one  may  not  only  lawfully  doubt 
whether  he  shall  be  heard  or  no,  but  ought  to 
conclude,  that  without  all  doubt  he  shall  not 
be  heard. 

But  it  may  be  urged  farther.  Does  not 
experience  shew,  that  persons  that  are  thus 
qualified  in  point  of  sincerity  and  uprightness 
before  God,  do  not  always  obtain  the  things 
they  sue  for,  but  are  sometimes  answered 
with  a  repulse  ?  For  did  not  David  earnestly 
pra;^  for  the  life  of  his  child,  and  yet  was 
denied  it?  And  the  like  instances  might  be 
produced  of  several  other  saints.  Now  where 
a  man  is  sure  that  the  pravers  of  the  right- 
eous are  not  always  granted,  may  not  he  very 
well  doubt  of  the  success  of  his  own  ? 

To  this  I  answer  ;  that  in  that  respect  that 
a  man  ought  to  pray  for  any  thing  from  God, 
the  prayer  of  no  nghteous  person  was  ever 
denied.  For  every  man  is  to  pray  for  a  thing 
with  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  so  far 
as  God  shall  think  fit  to  grant  it.  And  in 
this  respect  no  man  is  to  entertain  the  least 
doubt  m  prayer,  but  steadfastly  to  believe 
that  God  will  vouchsafe  him  the  thing  he 
petitions  for,  so  far  as  the  ends  of  God's  glory 
and  his  own  good  shall  make  the  granting  of 
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that  thing  necessary.  Otherwise  for  a  man 
to  expect  absolutely  and  infallibly  the  event 
of  whatsoever  he  pnnrs  for,  only  because  he 
thought  fit  to  pray  for  it,  is  a  great  folly 
and  a  bold  presumption  ;  it  is  to  determine 
and  give  measures  to  the  divine  bounty  and 
wisdom ;  to  tell  it  what  it  ought  to  do ;  to 
send  instructions  to  heaven,  and  in  a  word,  it 
is  not  so  properly  to  pray  as  to  prescribe  to 
God. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  two  extremes  to 
which  the  confidence  spoken  of  in  the  text 
is  opposed  in  point  of  defect,  I  come  now  to 
treat  of  those  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  point 
of  excess,  and  to  shew,  that  as  it  excludes 
despair  and  doubting  on  the  one  hand,  so  it 
banishes  all  rashness  and  irreverence  on  the 
other.   It  is  indeed  hard  for  the  weak  and 
unsteady  hearts  of  men  to  carry  themselves 
in  such  an  equal  poise  between  both,  as  not 
'  to  make  the  shunning  of  one'  inconvenience 
\  the  falling  into  another  ;  but  the  greater  the 
'  danger  is,  the  greater  must  be  our  attention 
to  the  rule. 

,     1.  First  of  all  th^n,  confidence  in  point  of 
excess  is  opposed  to  rashness  and  precipitation. 
Rashness  is  properly  a  man's  sudden  under- 
I  taking  of  any  action,  without  a  due  examiua- 
I  tion  of  the  grounds  or  motives  that  may 
I  encourage  him  to  it,  and  of  the  reasons  that 
may  on  the  other  side  dehort  and  deter  him 
:  from  it :  an  omission  of  either  of  which  makes 
I  it  rash  and  unreasonable.   And  prayer  surely, 
I  of  all  other  duties  and  actions,  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  service.   It  calls  upon  him  that 
I  undertakes  it  to  consider  before  he  resolves, 
again  and  again  to  consider,  into  what  pre- 
I  sence  he  is  going,  what  the  thing  is  that  he  is 
t  about  to  do,  what  preparedness  and  fitness  he 
j  finds  in  himself  for  it,  what  the  advantages  pf 
I  a  right,  and  what  the  sad  consequences  of  an 
undue  performance  of  it  are  like  to  be. 

I  have  read  that  it  has  been  reported  of  a 
holy  person,  that  he  used  to  bestow  a  whole 
hour  at  least  in  meditation  before  he  kneeled 
down  to  that  prayer  which  perhaps  he  uttered 
in  three  minutes.  He  that  goes  about  to 
pray,  must  know  that  he  goes  about  one  of 
the  weightiest  and  the  grandest  actions  of  his 
whole  life.  And  therefore  let  him  turn  his 
thoughts  to  all  the  inpedients  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  it ;  let  him  meditate  before 
what  a  pure  and  a  piercing  eye  he  presents 
himself;  such  an  one  as  shoots  into  all  the 
comers  and  recesses  of  his  heart  like  a  sun- 
beam, as  ransacks  all  his  most  concealed 
thoughts,  views  all  the  little  indirect  desi^s, 
the  excursions  and  wanderings  of  his  spirit, 
and  spies  out  the  first  early  buddings  and  in- 
clinations of  his  corruption.  And  as  it  sees 
them,  so  it  cannot  but  ahhor  and  detest  them, 
I  unless  their  guilt  be  washed  off  by  repentance, 
>  and  covered  under  the  imputed  righteousness 
'  of  a  Saviour. 
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Let  him  consider,  how  it  were  like  to  fare 
with  him,  if  this  should  happen  to  be  his  i 
last  prayer,  and  God  should  stop  his  breath 
in  the  very  midst  of  it,  and  interrupt  him 
with  a  summons  into  another  world ;  whether, 
in  such  a  case,  he  should  be  found  in  a  fit 
posture  to  own  an  appearance  at  that  fearful 
tribunal,  without  blushing  and  confusion  of 
face.  No  man  is  fit  to  pray,  that  is  not  fit  to 
die. 

Let  him  consider  also,  whether  there  are 
not  the  scores  of  old  sins  yet  uncancelled 
lying  upon  his  hancl.   Whether  he  is  not  in 
arrears  to  Grod  in  point  of  gratitude  for  past 
mercies,  while  he  is  begging  new ;  and 
whether  he  has  not  abused  that  bounty  that 
he  is  now  imploring,  and  made  the  liberality  i 
of  heaven  the  instrument  of  his  vanity  and  | 
the  very  proveditor  for  his  lust ;  even  in  a 
literal  sense  turning  "  the  grace  of  God  into 
wantonness.*'   These  things  should  be  recol-  . 
lected  and  canvassed  with  a  deep,  close,  and 
intent  reflection,  and  all  reckonings  (as  much 
as  possible)  set  even  between  God  and  the 
soul. 

David  would  first  wash  his  hands  in  inno- 
cency,  before  he  would  presume  to  compass 
God's  altar,  (Psalm  xxvi.  6.)  But  how  few 
are  there,  that  think  preparation  any  part  of 
this  duty !    They  bolt  immediately  into  the 

Eresence  of  God,  though  perhaps  they  come 
ut  newl^  from  doing  that,  that  they  would 
not  own  m  the  presence  of  men.  They  come 
with  the  guilt  ot  fresh  sins  warm  upon  their 
consciences,  lifting  up  those  hands  in  prayer 
that  were  lately  busied  in  ail  kind  of  rapine 
and  violence,  and  joining  in  it  with  those 
tongues  that  were  not  long  before  the  instru- 
ments of  railing,  filth,  and  obscenity.  As 
David  washed  nis  hands,  so  such  persons 
should  do  well  to  wash  their  mouths  also, 
before  they  approached  the  place  of  divine 
worship,  especially  when  they  were  to  bear  a 
part  in  it.  With  what  awe  and  veneration 
did  Jacob  look  and  think  upon  the  place 
where  God  had  appeared  to  him !  (Gen. 
xxviii.  16,  17,)  "Surely,"  says  he,  *' the 
Lord  is  in  this  place;  and  I  knew  it  not 
And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is 
this  place !  it  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God."  But  sad  experience  shews,  that  men 
now-a-days  resort  to  that,  that  they  both  call 
and  think  the  house  of  God  ;  but  yet  behave 
themselves  in  it,  as  if  it  were  neither  holy  nor 
dreadful  :  though  if  Grod  were  not  more 
merciful  than  men  are  sinful,  they  would 
feel  by  a  severe  instance  that  it  was  both. 

There  is  some  boldness  that  is  the  effect  of 
blindness ;  and  surely  it  is  this,  that  brings 
men  to  so  sacred  and  so  concerning  an  action 
as  prayer  is,  with  such  trivial  spirits,  such 
rambling  unreeollected  thoughts,  and  such 
offensive  profane  behaviours.  But  such  per- 
sona must  know,  that  this  is  far  from  the 
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boldneas  mentioned  in  the  text  :  and  that 
though  God  both  allows  and  enjoins  a  due 
confidence  in  our  accesses  to  him,  yet  still 
they  are  to  remember  that  confidence  does 
not  exclude  caution. 

2.  The  confidence  spoke  of  in  the  text,  in 
point  of  excess  is  opposed  to  impudence  or 
irreverence ;  which,  the  truth  is,  is  but  the 
natural,  efiect  and  consequent  of  the  former : 
for  he  that  considers  not  the  saoredness  of  a 
thing  or  action,  cannot  easily  pay  it  that 
devotion  and  reverence  that  the  dignity  of  it 
requires.  There  are  many  ways  by  which 
this  irreverence  may  shew  itself  in  prayer, 

I  but  I  shall  more  especially  mention  and 

'  insist  upon  two. 

(1.)  The  using  of  saucy,  familiar  expres- 
sions to  Grod.  A  practice  that  some  heretofore 
delighted  in  to  that  degree  of  extravagance, 
that  he  that  should  have  stood  without  the 
church,  and  not  seen  what  was  doing  within 
it,  would  have  verily  thought  that  somebody 
was  talking  to  his  equal  and  companion.  Now 
the  ground  of  this  must  needs  have  been  from 
gross,  low,  and  absurd  conceptions  of  God,  and 
withal  very  fond  and  high  opinions  of  them- 
selves, by  which  they  thought  themselves  such 
absolute  masters  of  his  favour,  and  bound  so 
close  to  him  by  election,  that  they  were  to 
bespeak  him  at  a  different  rate  of  fellowship 
and  peremptoriness  from  all  other  mortals. 
And  accordingly,  they  would  utter  themselves 
to  him  as  if  they  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  his  counsels,  knew  his  mind,  and  read 
over  his  decrees :  and  if  need  were,  could  ad-, 
vise  him  in  many  matters  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  world. 

And  therefore  their  usual  dialect  was ;  We 
know,  Lord,  that  this  and  this  is  thy  way  of 
dealing  with  thy  saints ;  and  that  thou  canst 
not  be  angry  with  those  whose  heart  is  right 
with  thee,  though  they  may  sometimes  out  of 
infirmity  trip  into  a  perjury,  a  murder,  or  an 
adultery.  Nay,  and  they  would  tell  God  to 
his  face,  that  he  had  revealed  such  a  thine  to 
them  ;  when  perhaps  within  two  or  three 
days  the  event  proved  clean  contrary.  When 
their  armies  were  in  the  field,  they  would 
usually  at  home  besiege  God  with  such  ex- 
pressions ;  Lord,  if  thou  shouldest  forsake  us, 
thy  peculiar  inheritance,  who  are  called  by 
thy  name,  where  wouldest  thou  find  such  an- 
other praying  people  ?  And  again  ;  Lord, 
thou  mayest,  out  of  anger  to  the  nation,  de- 
liver thy  chosen  ones  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  but  consider  what  thou  doest.  It 
would  be  endless,  and  indeed  unsavoury,  to 
draw  forth  all  the  flowers  of  their  profiine 
rhetoric  with  which  they  so  liberally  stufl^ed 
their  impudent  harangues,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  call  prayers. 

And  the  rude  familiarity  of  their  expres- 
sions was  attended  with  an  equal  rudeness  of 
gesture  and  motion,  throwing  forth  their  arms, 


sweating,  and  carrying  their  whole  bodies  so 
as  if  their  prayer  was  indeed  a  wrestling 
with  God,"  without  a  metaphor.  But  it  is 
strange  that  any  should  be  able  to  persuade 
themselves  that  this  should  be  zeal,  and  the 
proper  fervour  of  devotion,  when  common 
sense  and  good  manners  generally  prompt 
men  to  a  greater  wariness  and  restraint  upon 
themselves  in  their  appearance  before  au 
earthly  superior.    For  no  man  shakes  his 

{>rince  by  the  hand,  or  accosts  him  with  an 
lail  fellow  well  met.  And  if  the  laws  and 
customs  of  nations  will  by  no  means  endure 
such  boldness  to  sovereign  princes,  for  fear 
of  debasing  majesty,  and  so  by  degrees  dimi- 
nishing the  commanding  force  of  government, 
purely  there  ought  to  be  more  care  used  in 
managing  our  deportment  toward  God ;  since 
the  impressions  we  have  of  things  not  seen  by 
us  are  more  easily  worn  off,  than  those  that 
are  continually  renewed  upon  the  mind  by  a 
converse  with  visible  objects.  And  that 
which  will  bring  us  into  a  contempt  of  our 
earthly  prince  whom  we  see,  is  much  more 
likely  to  bring  us  into  a  light  esteem  of  our 
heavenly  King  whom  we  have  not  seen.  We 
are  to  use  such  words  as  may  not  only  mani- 
fest, but  also  increase  our  reverence  ;  we  are 
(as  I  may  so  say)  to  keep  our  distance  from 
God,  in  our  very  approaches  to  him.  But 
such  undue  familiarity,  as  it  does  for  the  most 
part  arise  from  contempt^  so  it  always  ends 
m  it. 

(2.)  This  irreverence  in  prayer  shews  itself 
in  a  man's  venting  his  crude,  sudden,  extem- 
porary conceptions  before  God.   Why  Grod 
should  be  pleased  with  that  which  intelligent 
men  laugh  at,  I  cannot  understand.   And  ' 
there  is  nothing  more  loathsome  and  offensive  | 
to  discreet  ears,  than  the  loose,  indigested,  | 
incoherent  babble  of  some  bold,  self-opinioned  i 
persons,  who  in  their  talk  are  senseless  and  I 
endless.   Some  indeed  sanctify  their  unpre-  I 
meditated  way  of  speaking  to  God,  by  calling  | 
it  ^*  praying  by  the  Spirit and  so  entitling  | 
the  lioly  Ghost  to  all  their  impertinencies,  { 
which  is  to  excuse  or  defend  boldness  with  | 
blasphemy.   But  surely  folly  is  no  such  dif-« 
fieult  thing,  that  any  man  should  need  ta  ^ 
fetch  it  from  a  supernatural  cause,  and  awe 
his  absurdities  to  immediate  inspirations. 
For  if  this  be to  pray  by  the  Spirit^"  a  man 
needs  only  to  foivet  himself,  to  balk  the  ns^ 
of  his  reason,  and  to  let  his  words  fly  at  ran- 
dom without  care  or  observation,  and  he  shall 
fin<l  very  plentiful  assistances  of  this  nature. 

But  to  vin<Ucate  the  Spirit  of  Grod  from 
these  unworthy  imputations,  and  withal  to 
dash  such  impudent  pretences,  we  are  to  know,, 
that  the  Spirit  measures  out  his  assistance  to. 
men  in  the  use  of  the  means  proper  for  the 
effecting  or  accomplishing  of  any  work  ;  but 
suspends  and  denies  that  assistance,  where  the 
use  of  those  means  is  neglected  ;  for  he  co-ope^ 
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rates  with  men  according  to  the  established 
coarse  of  working  proper  to  their  natures : 
and  no  man  prays  and  preaches  more  by  the 
Spirit,  than  he  that  bestows  time  and  study 
in  the  orderly  disposing  of  what  he  is  to  say  ; 
and  so  employs  and  exerts  those  faculties  of 
mind,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  endowed  him 
with,  for  the  better  and  more  exact  manage- 
ment of  those  holy  services  that  he  stands 
eneaged  in. 

Were  a  man  to  petition  his  prince,  or  to 
plead  at  the  bar  for  his  life,  I  believe  none 
could  persuade  him  to  venture  the  issue  of  so 
great  an  action  upon  his  extempore  gift. 
But  admit  that  a  man  be  never  so  well  fur- 
nished with  an  ability  of  speaking  suddenly 
and  without  premeditation ;  yet  certainly 
remeditntion  and  care  would  improve  and 
eighten  that  ability,  and  give  it  a  greater 
force  and  lustre  in  all  performances.  And  if 
so,  we  are  to  remember  that  God  calls  for  our 
best  and  our  utmost;  we  are  to  bring  the 
fairest  and  the  choicest  of  our  flock  for  an 
offering,  and  not  to  sacrifice  a  lame,  uncon- 
coeted,  wandering  discourse  to  God,  when  our 
time  and  our  parts  are  able  to  furnish  us  with 
one  much  more  accurate  and  exact.  When  a 
Roman  gentleman  invited  Augustus  CsDsarto 
supper,  and  providetl  him  but  a  mean  entertain- 
ment, CoDsar  very  properly  took  him  up  with 
an  *'Uude  mihi  tecum  tanta  familiaritas  ? 
Friend,  pray  how  come  you  and  I  to  be  so 
familinr?"  Great  persons  think  themselves 
entertained  with  respect,  when  they  are  en- 
tertained with  splendour ;  and  they  think 
wi:$ely  and  rightly.  In  like  manner,  Grod 
will  reject  such  sons  of  presumption  and 
impertinence  with  disdain ;  and  though  they 
took  no  time  for  the  making  of  their  prayers, 
yet  he  will  take  time  enough  before  he  will 
grant  them. 

But  besides,  to  dismiss  this  supposition.  It 
is  indeed  scarce  possible,  but  much  speaking 
without  care  or  study  must  needs  put  the 
speaker  upon  unseemly  repetitious  and  tauto- 
Icjgies,  which  Christ  most  peculiarly  cautions 
his  disciples  against  as  an  heathenish  thing, 
in  Matth.  vi.  where  he  prescribes  them  that 
excellent  form  of  prayer,  composed  with  so 
much  fulness^  strictness,  and  significancy  of 
sense,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anv  thing  that 
is  extempore  to  resemble  it.  He  that  does 
not  consider  and  weigh  every  word  of  his 
prayer,  will  find  it  verj^  unfit  to  be  weighed 
more  severely  by  God  himself  in  the  balance 
of  the  sanctuarv  who  will  account  no  man 
to  speak  piously,  who  does  not  also  speak 
properly  m  his  devotions.  And  therefore  I 
shall  conclude  this  particular  with  that  most 
divine  and  excellent  direction  given  by 
Solomon  concerning  this  matter,  (Ecclesiast. 
V.  2,  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let 
not  thine  heart  be  hast^  to  utter  any  thing 
before  God :  for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou 


upon  eartli :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few.** 
When  we  speak  to  a  superior,  to  use  words 
few  and  expressive  is  the  proper  dialect  of 
respect. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  thing 
proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words,  which 
was  to  shew  that  there  was  a  certain  con- 
fidence well  becoming  our  humblest  addresses 
to  God,  and  withal  to  demonstrate  what  this 
confidence  was ;  which  I  have  done,  by  shew- 
ing that  it  is  such  an  one  as  stands  opposed 
both  to  despair  and  doubting  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  rashness  and  irreverence  on  the 
other. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  particular, 
which  is  to  shew  that  the  foundation  of  this 
confidence  is  laid  in  the  mediation  of  Christ. 
Where  there  is  a  breach  of  amity  between 
two  persons,  of  which  the  offended  person  is 
much  the  superior,  upon  which  account  h.\^ 
dignity  will  not  permit  him  to  seek  or  offer 
a  reconcilement ;  as  on  the  other  side,  the 
inferior  condition  of  him  that  is  the  offender 
will  not  let  him  dare  to  attempt  one ;  it  is 
manifest,  that  unless  there  be  some  third 
person  to  interpose  between  both,  the  breach 
must  needs  be  perpetual  and  incurable.  It 
was  thus  between  God  and  man,  upon  hia 
apostasy  from  God :  God  was  too  great,  too 
glorious  immediately  by  himself  to  court  his 
rebel  creature,  and  the  creature  too  vile  and 
obnoxious  to  treat  with  his  injured  sovereign : 
whereupon  they  must  have  both  prepared  for 
mutual  acts  of  hostility,  had  not  Christ,  God 
and  mail,  undertook  to  mediate  and  com- 
promise the  difference  on  both  sides  ;  so  that 
every  sinner  has  cause  to  speak  to  Christ  as 
the  Israelites  did  to  Moses,  an  eminent  type 
of  him ;  Sp^  thou  unto  us  and  for  us  too, 
and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God  the  Father 
speak  to  us,  or  we  to  him,  lest  we  die.  A 
guilty  person  is  but  a  bad  advocate. 


SERMON  LIX. 

PART  II. 

*<  In  wbon  «t  liAtt  bQUM  aod  aceM  wHh  eonlldMM  by  tb« 

Thb  discussion  of  these  words  I  shall  man- 
age in  these  two  particulars : 

I.  I  shall  shew  that  the  confidence  beoom- 
ing  a  Christian,  in  his  access  to  God  by  prayer, 
is  founded  upon  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

II.  I  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  any 
other  ground  upon  which  this  confidenoe  may 
rationally  found  itsell 
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And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  that  the  con- 
fideuce  becoming  a  Christian,  in  his  access  to 
God  by  prayer,  is  founded  upon  the  mediation 
of  Christ. 

But  now  this  dependence  of  our  spiritual 
affairs  upon  Christ^s  mediation  will  be  yet 
more  evidently  set  forth  in  the  discussion  of 
the  third  particular : 

III.  Which  is,  to  shew  the  reason  why 
Christ's  mediation  ought  to  minister  such  con- 
I  fidenoe  to  us  in  our  access  to  God. 

He  that  is  confident  in  any  action  grounds 
I  his  confidence  upon  the  great  probability  of 
I  the  happy  issue  and  success  of  that  action, 
I  and  that  probability  of  success  is  grounded 
I  upon  the  fitness  of  the  person  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  it.   In  one  word,  there- 
I  fore,  the  reason  of  grounding  our  confidence 
upon  Christ's  mediation  is  the  incomparable, 
singular  fitness  of  Christ  for  the  perform- 
ance of  that  work  ;  which  fitness  wiU  appear 
by  considering  him  under  a  threefold  relation 
or  respect : 

1.  In  respect  of  God,  the  person  with  whom 
he  is  to  mediate. 
I     2.  In  respect  of  men,  the  persons  for  whom 
he  mediates. 

3.  In  respect  of  himself,  who  discharges 
this  office. 

I.  And  first,  we  will  consider  him  in  rela- 
tion to  God,  with  whom  he  is  to  mediate; 
who  also  in  this  business  may  sustain  a  double 
capacity  in  relation  to  Christ : 

(1.1  Of  a  Father.   (2.)  Of  a  Jud^. 

(1.)  And  first,  if  we  consider  him  as  his 
Father,  there  cannot  be  a  more  promising 
ground  of  success  in  all  his  pleas  for  us.  For 
who  should  be  heard  and  prevail,  if  not  a  son 
pleadiug  before  his  father?  where  the  Tery 
nearness  of  the  relation  is  a  more  command- 
ing rhetoric  than  words  and  speeches  can 
bestow  upon  a  cause.  Nature  itself  takes 
the  cause  m  hand,  and  declaims  it  with  more 
power  and  insinuation  than  the  highest 
and  the  most  persuasive  oratory.  To  nave 
the  judge^s  ear  is  a  great  matter,  but  his 
son  has  his  heart  also.  To  be  sure  of  an 
audience  is  a  privilege  that  every  advocate 
cannot  attain  to ;  but  he  may  wait  and  wait, 
and  at  length  go  away  unheard ;  and  if  per- 
haps he  docs  obtain  a  hearing,  yet  he  is  not 
sure  to  carry  it  on  without  rubs  and  super- 
cilious checks,  that  shall  dishearten  both  his 
client  and  himself :  he  brings  no  advanta^  to 
the  cause  by  his  own  person ;  so  that  if  it 
succeeds,  it  must  be  upon  the  account  of  an 
invincible,  prevailing  evidence  of  merit.  It 
must  in  a  manner  be  its  own  pleader.  It  must 
argue  and  set  off  itself,  and,  without  any  as- 
sistances of  favour,  prevail  entirely  by  the 
absolute  victoriousness  of  truth. 

But  a  good  cause  managed  by  an  acceptable 
and  a  favoured  person,  it  is  like  a  sharp 
weapon  wielded  by  a  mighty  arm,  that  enters 


deeper  and  farther,  being  drove  home  by  h 
double  cause,  its  own  keenness  and  the  other's 
strength.  It  is  impossible  indeed  for  the  un- 
changeable rectituoe  of  the  divine  nature  to 
warp  or  deviate  in  the  least  manner  from  truth 
or  justice,  out  of  favour  to  persons.  Yet  w here 
favour  is  consistent  with  justice,  as  oftentimes 
it  may  undoubtedly  be,  there  the  sonship  of 
the  advocate  must  needs  facilitate  and  promote 
the  cause.  But  however,  admitting  that  favour 
can  have  no  place  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
yet  it  is  a  solid  argument  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  sinners,  that  their  cause  is  in 
such  hands  as  can  reflect  no  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage upon  it.  Their  advocate  is  not 
disgusted  or  obnoxious,  and  in  need  to  plead 
for  himself,  before  he  can  be  in  a  capacity  to 
be  heard  for  his  client.  It  is  enough,  that  if 
there  be  any  possibility  of  favour,  they  are 
sure  of  it ;  that  they  have  an  interest  on  theit 
side,  an  interest  founded  upon  the  nearest  and 
the  dearest  rekition.  They  speak  to  a  father 
bv  the  mouth  of  his  son,  ana,  what  is  more, 
of  "  his  only  son so  that  they  may  hope 
with  the  highest  reason  and  argument :  and, 
to  put  an  impossible  supposition,  thouffh  their 
cause  should  nill,  yet  their  confidence  is  founded 
upon  a  rock. 

(2.)  We  will  consider  God  relating  to  Christ 
as  a  Judge.  And  here  we  will  first  represent 
to  ourselves  all  that  the  office  and  severity  of 
a  judge  can  engage  him  to.  We  will  consider 
him  with  all  the  rigours  of  justice,  void  of 
favour,  inflexible,  immovable,  and  exacting 
all  by  a  strict  rule,  a  rule  that  he  will  not  in 
the  least  recede  from  ;  a  rule  admitting  of  no 
mitigation  or  dispensation  ;  but  awarding  to 
all  actions  a  recompense  according  to  the  most 
rigid  and  nice  proportions  of  equality  and 
merit.  We  will  consider  him  as  clothing 
himself  with  all  the  terrors  of  mount  Sinai, 
uttering  a  fiery  law  that  speaks  nothing  but 
death  and  a  curse  to  the  disobedient,  and  re- 
quires the  forfeit  of  a  soul  for  ever^  transgres- 
sion. Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  ma^ 
with  confidence  rest  ourselves  upon  the  medi- 
ation of  Christ  with  €rod  for  Uiese  two  rea- 
sons : 

1st,  Because  he  appears  for  us  not  only  as 
an  advocate,  but  as  a  surety,  pajring  down  to 
Grod  on  our  behalf  the  venr  utmost  that  his 
justice  can  exact.  He  sufifered,  he  bled,  he 
died  for  those  for  whom  he  intercedes  ;  so  that 
he  brings  satisfaction  in  one  hand,  while  he 
presents  a  petition  with  another.  He  under- 
takes and  pays  the  debt,  and  thereby  cancels 
the  bond  ;  so  that  the  law  and  justice  itself 
have  lost  their  hold  of  the  sinner,  and  he  is 
become  a  discharged  and  a  justified  person. 

And  surely  such  an  one  may  pray  with  con- 
fidence and  hope  for  all  the  blessings  of  divine 
mercy,  when  his  surety  has  cleared  SS  all  scores 
with  his  justice.  He  may  take  np  the  aposile^s 
demand,  ^  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the 
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charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justi- 
fies ;*'  and  he  may  add  farther,  It  is  Christ 
that  intercedes  ;  Christ,  that  brings  a  price  for 
what  he  asks,  that  can  plead  a  right,  and,  if 
need  be,  even  appeal  to  God's  justice. 

But  secondly,  we  have  yet  another  ground 
of  building  our  confidence  upon  Christ's  medi- 
ation with  God,  though  considered  as  a  J udge ; 
because  he  himself  has  appointed  him  to  this 
work :  It  was  he  that  laid  help  upon  one 
that  is  mighty,'*  as  the  Psalmist  says,  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.  19,)  and  that  made  the  man  of  his 
right  hand,  the  Son  of  man,strong  for  himself," 
(Psalm  Ixxx.  17.)  He  prepared  and  endowed 
him  with  qualifications  fit  for  so  great  an 
employment;  upon  which  account  he  is  called 
the  Christ,  that  is,  the  anointed  of  God  :  for 
with  the  Jews,  kings,  priests,  and  prophets, 
that  is,  persons  designed  to  the  highest  offices 
and  charges,  were  initiated  into  them  bv  the 
ceremony  of  anointing :  whereupon  Christ, 
who  was  to  sustain  all  these  offices,  is  said  to 
have  been  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  his  fellows." 

But  now,  if  God  thus  constitntes  Christ  a 
mediator  between  himself  and  sinners,  cer- 
tain Iv  it  is  an  evident  demonstration  that  he 
will  hear  and  accept  him  in  the  management 
of  that  very  work  that  he  called  him  to  and 
put  him  upon.  No  judge  commands  an  advo- 
cate to  speak,  aud  when  he  speaks  presently 
shuts  his  ears.  This  would  be  to  contradict 
himself,  and  to  mock  the  other  ;  which  God's 
tnith  and  j^oodness  will  not  suffer  him  to  do. 
What  Christ  does  in  this  matter  he  does  upon 
the  very  account  of  obedience,  and  has  a  call 
and  a  command  to  vouch  for  the  success  of  his 
appearance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rejected 
or  kept  off  as  an  intruder.  He  that  bids  an- 
other ask  a  thing  of  him,  tells  him  in  effect 
that  he  is  resolved  to  grant  it.  He  that  in- 
vites, promises  an  admittance. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  Christ's  fitness  for 
the  work  of  mediation  in  respect  of  God,  and 
that,  considered  either  as  a  Father  or  as  a 
Judge. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  consider 
his  fitness  for  this  work  in  reference  to  men, 
for  whom  he  mediates ;  which  will  appear 
from  that  fourfold  relation  that  he  bears  to 
them  : 

1.  Of  a  friend.  2.  Of  a  brother.  3.  Of  a 
surety.   4.  Of  a  lord  and  master. 

1.  And  first,  let  us  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend ;  that  is,  as  one  that  we  may  trust  with 
our  nearest  concernments  as  freely  as  ourselves. 
And  Christ  has  solemnly  owned  this  relation 
to  all  believers ;  so  that  we  may  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness  and  assurance  commit 
the  presenting  of  our  petitions  to  him,  whose 
care  and  solicitousness  for  the  fmccess  of  them 
will  be  the  same  with  ours.  Friendship  is  an 
active  aud  a  venturous  thing,  and,  where  it  is 
real.  It  will  make  a  man  oolder  and  more 
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importunate  for  his  freud  than  for  himself. 
Now  Christ  has  all  the  perfections  of  human 
friendship  without  the  flaws  and  weaknesses 
of  it :  and  surely  he  will  bestow  a  prayer  for 
those  for  whom  he  would  spend  a  life.  Though 
the  presence  of  God  is  terrible  to  behold,  and 
his  anger  much  more  terrible  to  feel,  yet  Christ 
has  declined  neither  of  them,  but  made  his 
way  to  the  former  by  a  resolute  undergoing  of 
the  latter. 

Many  men  will  indeed  profess  themselves 
to  be  friends,  and  expect  to  be  accounted  so  : 
but  if  at  any  time  they  are  desired  to  speak  a 
good  word  to  a  great  person  in  the  behalf  of 
one  to  whom  they  have  made  all  these  profes- 
sions, they  will  be  desired  to  be  excused  ; 
they  must  not  spend  and  lavish  away  an  in- 
terest upon  other  people's  advautages,  but 
reserve  it  fresh  and  entire  for  themselves. 

Sad  were  the  condition  of  sinners,  should 
the  friendship  of  Christ  shew  itself  at  this 
rate.  A  friend  in  the  court  of  heaven  would 
do  them  but  little  ffood,  that  would  not  s<> 
much  as  befriend  them  with  a  word.  But 
Christ  is  interceding  for  us  night  and  day, 
presenting  our  prayers  to  the  Father,  and 
making  them  efrectual  by  his  own. 

2.  I^t  us  consider  Cfatrist  as  a  brother,  aud 
so  we  have  a  farther  cause  to  repose  a  confi- 
dence in  him,  in  point  of  his  mediation  for 
us.  For  although  it  does  not  always  fall  out 
that  the  nearest  relations  are  the  b«8t  friends, 
yet  it  is  a  fault  that  they  are  not  so ;  and 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ,  who 
cannot  commit  a  faul^  cannot  but  equal  the 
nearness  of  the  relation  he  bears  to  us  with  a 
proportionable  measure  of  affection.  He  is 
the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  and  because  we 
cannot  be  so  too,  he  has  made  us  so  by  adop- 
tion ;  (John  i.  12,)  To  as  many  as  received 
him,  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.'*  So  that  he  has  even  united  us  into 
one  family  with  himself :  (Ephes.  iii.  15,) 
"  By  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named."  Nay,  and  to  advance  the 
relation  yet  nearer,  because  it  was  inapossible 
for  dust  and  ashes  to  aspire  to  a  participation 
of  the  divine  nature,  he  was  pleased  to  descend 
to  the  assumption  of  ours,  and  to  become  the 
Son  of  man  not  by  adoption  only,  but  really 
and  naturally :  to  be  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh ;"  to  own  the  same  human 
affections,  and,  in  a  word,  not  to  decline  our 
▼err  infirmities. 

Which  being  so.  we  may  very  well  own  all 
that  confidence  of  succeeding  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  that  the  fidelity  of  a 
friend  and  the  deamess  of  a  brother  may  ad- 
minister to  us.  For  should  a  brother  prevari- 
cate and  prove  false,  nature  itself  would  seem 
to  fly  in  his  face,  and  upbraid  his  inhuman 
perfidiousness.  Society  would  mark  him  out 
as  a  common  enemy  to  mankind,  and  unfit 
for  converse. 
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Brotherhood  unites  persons  by  a  certain  tie 
.  that  is  not  only  forcible,  but  sacred ;  and  to 
I  violate  it  by  an^  falseness  or  treachery  of  be- 
!  haviour  is  to  iinure  not  only  a  man,  but  even 
j  humanity  itself    And  therefore  whatsoever 
business  any  one  puts  into  his  brother's  hands, 
he  counts  as  secure  as  if  it  were  in  his  own. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ  will  be  as 
much  more  concerned  for  our  afiairs  than  an 
;  earthly  brother,  as  such  a  brother  would  be 

more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance. 
I  3.  Let  us  consider  Christ  as  our  surety ;  and 
60  we  shall  find  the  same,  if  not  a  greater 
cause  of  being  confident  of  him  as  our  media- 
tor. It  is  not  every  friend  nor  every  brother 
i  that  will  be  a  surety,  since  the  love  that  must 
raise  one  to  undertaike  this  even  amongst  men, 
must  be  a  love  greater  than  he  bears  to  him- 
self :  for  he  that  ventures  to  be  a  surety  for 
another,  ventures  an  undoing  for  his  sake ; 
and  there  is  not  any  thing  less  to  be  wondered 
at  in  common  life,  than  to  see  such  i>er8ons 
undone :  so  that  nothing  is  more  certain  in 
human  afiairs,  than  that  assertion  of  Solomon, 
that  **  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure." 
But  the  debt  that  Christ  was  our  surety  for, 
'  was  as  much  greater  than  the  greatest  that 
I  befalls  men  in  worldly  matters,  as  eternity  is 
[  greater  than  time,  as  heaven  is  above  earth, 
and  the  executions  of  an  infinite  wrath  above 
the  slight,  weak  revenges  of  a  mortal  power. 
^  He  bore  our  iniquities,**  (Isaiah,  liii.)  and 
placed  himself  before  the  justice  of  his  Father, 
as  responsible  for  all  that  the  law  could  charge 
us  with  :  and  being  made  thus  obnoxious  by 
his  own  free  choice,  wrath  came  upon  him 
to  the  uttermost he  drank  o£f  the  cup  of 
Grod's  fury,  and  squeezed  out  the  very  dre^ 
All  this  he  did  in  our  stead,  in  our  room,  in 
our  persons,  whom  he  represented  in  all  that 
great  action. 

And  DOW,  after  such  an  experiment  of  his 
love  to  us,  can  we  doubt  that  he  will  stick  at 
the  lesser  and  lower  instances  of  kindness? 
that  he  will  refuse  to  manage  and  enforce  our 
petitions  at  the  throne  of  grace,  who  did  not 
refuse  to  make  himself  an  ofi«ring  to  justice? 
We  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  be 
wanting  to  the  prosecution  of  our  interest, 
who,  by  the  very  office  that  he  has  undertook, 
has  made  our  interest  his  own. 

4thly  and  lastly,  For  the  farther  confirma- 
tion of  our  confidence,  in  our  addresses  to  God, 
we  will  consider  Christ  under  a  very  different 
relation  from  all  the  former,  and  that  is,  as 
he  is  our  lord  and  master.  MajesUu  et  amor^ 
soverei^ty  and  love,  (as  the  poet  observes,) 
do  but  ill  cohabit  in  the  same  breast;  and  the 
truth  is,  love  prompts  to  service,  and  sove- 
reignty imports  dominion,  and  so  proceed  in 
a  very  contrary  strain.  Yet  Cfhrist  has 
united  them  both  in  himself :  for  as  he  is  the 
most  absolute  of  lords,  so  he  is  the  best  and 
the  most  &ithful  of  friends,  the  kindest  I 


brother,  and  the  ablest  surety.  Nay,  and  he 
has  founded  our  friendship  and  our  subjection 
to  him,  thin^  very  different,  upon  the  same 
bottom,  which  is,  obedience  to  his  laws ; 
(John,  xv.  14,)  **  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you."  And  elsewhere 
he  tells  us  of  the  homage  we  owe  him,  in 
John,  xiii.  18,  "  Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Master  : 
and  ye  do  well ;  for  so  I  am."  But  this  rela- 
tion, though  it  speaks  superiority  and  distance, 
yet  it  imports  also  kindness  and  protection. 
For  what  master  is  there,  of  a  worthy  and 
a  generous  spirit,  that  does  not  espouse  the 
interest  and  good  of  his  servant,  and  esteem 
himself  answerable  for  it  as  for  a  trust,  which 
all  the  principles  of  religion,  humanity,  and 
good-nature  will  call  him  to  an  account  for? 

Christ  shews  sufficiently  how  far  he  owns 
himself  concerned  for  his  servants,  where  he 
declares,  that  he  looks  upon  every  courtesy  oi 
injury  done  to  the  least  of  them  as  done  to 
himself,  in  Matt.  xxv.  45.  And  as  he  owns 
them  before  men,  so  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  them  before  his  Father  in 
heaven ;  to  farther  their  prayers,  to  endear 
their  persons,  to  recommend  their  services, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  be  their  constant,  indefa- 
tigable intercessor. 

Now,  under  this  relation  of  lord^  I  suppose 
we  msLj  consider  that  also  by  which  Christ 
owns  himself  for  our  head;  than  which  there 
cannot  be  one  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  en- 
courage us  in  the  business  of  prayer.  For 
when  any  of  the  members  are  agg^eved,  or 
ill  at  ease,  it  is  the  head  that  must  complain 
and  cry  out  for  relief.  Nor  needs  it  any  in- 
telligence from  the  afflicted  part ;  but  it  feels  it 
by  a  quick  sjrmpathy,  and  utters  what  it  feels 
by  a  kind  of  necessity.  And  it  is  as  impossible 
for  an  arm  or  a  1^  to  be  broke,  and  the  h«id 
to  be  unconcerned,  as  for  any  member  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  to  be  under  a  press- 
ing calamity,  and  for  Christ,  the  head,  not  to 
be  sensible  of  that  misery,  and  to  vent  his 
sense  of  it  by  a  vigorous  intercession  with  his 
Father  for  its  removal. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  those  four  relations 
that  Christ  bears  to  believers  ;  every  one  of ; 
which  is  a  pregnant  and  a  forcible  argument  | 
for  us  to  depend  upon  his  mediation  for  the  | 
success  of  our  prayers  and  the  acceptance  of 
our  persons,  m  all  our  addresses  to  the 
Father. 

3.  I  come  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place, 
to  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  Christ  to  be  a 
mediator  for  us,  by  considering  him  in  respect 
of  himself,  and  tnose  qualifications  inherent 
in  him,  which  so  particularly  Qualify  and 
dispose  him  for  this  work  :  of  which  I  shall 
mention  and  insist  upon  three : 

1.  That  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
our  wants  and  necessities. 

2.  That  he  is  heartily  sensible  of  and  oon- 
!  cemed  about  them. 
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3.  That  he  is  best  able  to  express  and  set 
them  forth  to  the  Father. 

1.  Anil  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  his  ae- 
quaintanoe  with  our  condition.  We  need  not 
spend  much  time  or  labour  to  inform  our 
advocate  of  our  case :  for  his  omniscience  is 
beforehand  with  us :  he  knows  all  our  afifairs, 
andy  what  is  more,  our  hearts,  better  than  we 
ourselves.  And  it  is  our  happiness  that  he 
docs  so ;  for  by  this  means  he  is  able  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  our  prayers,  and  to  beg 
those  things  for  us  that  our  ignorance  was  not 
aware  of.  And  what  is  yet  a  greater  advan- 
tage, he  is  upon  this  account  able  also  to  cor- 
rect our  prayers.  For  such  is  the  shortness 
of  our  understanding  and  the  weakness  of  our 
affections,  that  we  pray  sometimes  for  those 
things  that  would  prove  our  bane  and  our 
destruction  :  we  beff  heartily  for  a  mischief, 
and  importune  God  to  be  so  favourable  as  to 
ruin  us  at  our  desire.  In  which  case  surely 
it  concerns  us  to  have  somebody  to  counter- 
petition  us,  and  to  ask  a  fish  while  we  are 
begging  for  a  serpent ;  and  to  be  so  kind  to 
us  as  to  keep  our  prayers  from  beins  granted. 

A  man  perhaps  is  visited  with  sickness,  and 
passing  his  days  in  pain  and  languishing,  puts 
up  many  a  hearty  prayer  to  God  to  restore 
him  to  health  and  ease ;  but  all  this  time  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  end  and  design  of  this 
visitation  :  for  possibly  the  distemper  of  his 
body  is  every  day  ministering  to  tne  cure  of 
his  soul,  to  the  mortification  of  his  pride,  his 
lust,  and  worldly-mi ndedness :  and  pei^aps 
Grod,  who  foresees  all  accidents,  and  knows 
upon  what  little  wheels  and  hinges  the  events 
or  things  move,  anderstands  assuredly  that 
his  sickness  removes  him  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  secures  him  from  those  peculiar  occasions 
of  sin,  that,  being  well  and  healthful,  he 
would  inevitably  fall  into,  and  perhaps  de- 
plorably fall  by.  But  now  Christ  has  a  full 
comprehension  of  all  these  possibilities,  and 
knows  what  would  promote  and  what  would 
annoy  every  man  in  his  spiritual  estate :  he 
knows  when  sickness  will  set  a  man  nearer 
to  heaven  than  health  can  do :  when  poverty, 
banishment,  and  affliction,  subserve  toe  pur- 
poses of  grace,  and  the  great  interests  of 
eternity,  better  than  all  the  affluence  of  for- 
tune, the  highest  preferments,  and  the  most 
undisturbed  prosperity. 

As  it  is  a  happiness  for  some  men  not  to 
be  left  to  their  own  choice^  but  to  resign 
themselves  up  to  the  guidance  and  disponl  of 
one  of  greater  experience  ;  so  it  is  the  safest 
course  for  many  not  to  be  permitted  to  stand 
or  fall  according  to  their  own  prayers.  For 
it  is  not  always  piety  or  discretion  that  in- 
dites them,  but  an  impatience  of  some  pre- 
sent grievance,  or  a  passionate  desire  of  some 
earthly  enjoyment,  afieetions  that  in  many 
cireumstanees  border  too  near  upon  sin  :  and 
therefore  the  prayers  that  proceed  from  tliem 
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are  never  granted  by  God  but  in  anger,  and 
with  an  intent  to  punish  and  to  blast  the  per- 
son that  makes  them. 

Such  prayers  are  never  seconded  or  backed 
by  Christ's  intercession,  unless  for  the  b^g^ginsr 
of  their  pardon,  and  excusing  their  folly  and 
their  unfitness;  and  then  God  may  be  said 
most  graciously  to  hear  them,  when  for  the 
mediation  of  Christ  he  pardons  and  denies 
them  :  which  mediation  of  his  takes  its  mea- 
sure of  acting,  not  by  our  desires,  but  our 
wants ;  of  which  he  is  the  most  competent 
judge,  as  being  more  privy  to  them  than  our 
very  consciences ;  for  they  may  be  deceived 
ana  deluded,  but  he  cannot.  And  thus  much 
for  the  first  thing  that  qualifies  Christ  to  be 
our  mediator,  that  he  knows  every  thing  be- 
longing to  our  spiritual  estate  certainly  ana 
innllibly. 

2.  The  second  is,  that  he  is  heartily  sen- 
sible off  and  concerned  about  whatsoever  con- 
cerns '  us.  Without  which  his  knowledge 
would  avail  us  but  little.  For  the  bare 
knowinff  of  a  thing  engages  no  man  to  act  in 
it.  And  therefore  Christ  is  represented  to 
us  as  one  that  is  toudied  with  the  sense  of  our 
infirmities,  as  sharing  our  griefs,  and  bearing 
a  part  in  our  sorrows;  which  very  thing 
renders  him  a  merciful  high  priest,  and  ready 
to  intercede  for  us  with  the  same  vehemence 
and  importunity,  that  by  a  personal  endur- 
ance of  those  miseries  he  might  be  prompted  to 
for  himself.  He  that  would  speak  earnestly  and 
forcibly  of  any  thinff,  must  work  it  into  his 
heart  by  a  lively  and  a  keen  sense  of  it,  as 
well  as  into  his  head  by  a  clear  knowledge 
and  apprehension.  For  where  the  heart  is 
engaged,  all  the  actions  follow :  no  part  or 
power  of  the  soul  can  be  inactive  when  that 
IS  stirred  ;  and  being  once  moved  itself,  it 
moves  all  the  rest. 

Now  it  is  the  heart  of  Christ  that  every 
believer  has  an  interest  in  :  and  we  know 
that  he  carries  that  in  his  breast  that  inter- 
cedes for  us  with  him,  as  well  as  he  with  tlie 
Father.  He  does  not  only  hear  our  sighs, 
but  also  feels  the  cause  of  them.:  and  if  we 
sufier  by  the  direct  impressions  of  pain,  he 
also  suflfers  by  the  movinp  and  yearnings  of 
his  own  compassion  :  so  that  in  a  manner  our 
relief  is  hb  own  ease ;  and  that  deliverance 
that  disburdens  our  minds,,  does  also  hy  cou- 
seouence  discharge  his. 

When  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  we  read 
how  sensible  he  was  of  the  disconsolate  con- 
dition of  his  disciples ;  and  that  he  promised 
to  send  the  Spirit  to  them  for  no  cause  more 
than  to  be  their  Comfurter ;  and  to  allay  those 
sorrows  that  upon  his  depurtuTe  he  foresaw 
would  fill  their  hearts :  he  seemed  actually  to 
feel  their  grief,  while  it  was  yet  but  future 
and  to  come ;  that  is,  before  they  coukl  have 
any  feeling  of  it  theinsdves.  This  oonoem- 
ment  therefore  of  his  for  us,  is  another  thing 
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that  fpreatly  fits  him  for  the  office  of  a  medi- 
ator. I 

8.  The  third  and  last  is,  his  transceiident 
and  more  than  human  abilitj  to  express  and 
set  forth  every  thing  that  maj  be  pleaded  in 
our  behalf  to  the  best  advantage  ;  which  is  the 

j  peculiar  qualification  of  a  goixl  advocate,  and 

'  that  which  makes  the  two  former  consider- 

1  able.  For  admit  that  he  both  knows  his 
client's  cause,  and  is  heartily  and  warmly 
concerned  for  it,  yet  if  his  tongue  and  his  elo- 

I  qnence  doth  not  serve  him  to  draw  forth  those 
thoughts  and  those  afiections  in  a  suitable  de- 

I  fence  of  it,  he  is  rather  a  good  man  and  a  good 
frif^nd,  than  a  sood  advocate  or  mediator. 

But  now  is  there  any  one  that  may  com- 
pare with  Christ  in  respect  of  this  faculty  ? 
to  whom  God  has  given  **  the  tongue  of  the 
wise a  tongue  speaking  with  authority, 
commanding  men,  and  persuading  God :  nay, 
and  who  himself  is  able  to  give  his  disciples 
such  a  tongue,  as  all  their  adversaries,  though 
never  so  learned  and  eloquent,  were  not  able  to 
resist.  That  prayer  that  perhaps  is  by  much 
ado  sighed  and  sobbed  out  by  the  penitent,  his 
grief  interrupting  his  words,  yet  as  it  arrives 
to  the  throne  of  God  from  the  mouth  of  our 

I  Mediator,  it  comes  with  a  grace  and  a  force 
superior  to  all  human  rhetoric ;  it  enters  the 
presence  and  pierces  the  ears  of  the  Al- 
mighty; and,  in  a  word,  prevails  in  Uiat 
manner,  as  if  it  were  almighty  itself. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  the 
qualities  of  Christ  as  our  mediator  pleading 
tor  us  do  particularly  mate  and  confront  those 
of  the  Devil,  our  grand  adversary,  pleading 
against  us.  For  as  Christ  is  most  know- 
inff  of  our  spiritual  estate,  and  every  thing 
relating  to  it ;  so  is  the  Devil  most  indus- 

*  trious  and  inquisitive  to  give  himself  an  exact 
information  of  the  same.  As  Christ  is  most 
tenderly  concerned  for  us,  so  is  the  Devil  most 
maliciously  and  inveterat«ly  set  against  us. 
And  lastly,  as  Christ  has  all  the  strengths 
and  treasures  of  elocution  to  employ  in  our 
defence,  so  is  the  Devil  restless  and  artifidid 
in  drawing  up  our  charge  and  aecusation  with 
all  the  heightening,  aggravating  language,  that 
a  great  wit  and  a  redundant  malice  can  afibrd. 
But  in  all  this  he  is  outdone  ;  even  as  much 
as  the  Creator  can  outdo  a  creature :  so  that 
we  need  not  use  any  farther  elogy  of  Christ's 
mediatorship  than  this,  that  he  is  a  greater 
and  a  more  potent  advocate,  than  the  Devil 
himself  can  oe  an  accuser. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  domonstrated 
the  eminent  fitness  of  Christ  for  the  office  of 
mediator,  upon  a  treble  account  or  respect : 
namely,  in  respect  of  God,  of  u%  and  of  him- 
self :  and  so  have  finished  the  third  particular, 
proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words ; 
which  was,  to  shew  the  reason  why  Christ's 
mediation  ought  to  minister  such  oonfidence 
to  ua  in  our  access  to  God. 
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PART  III. 

*<  In  whom  wt  have  hoUiiMi  and  aeeaii  with  oonfldMMd  by  tha 
aitth  of  Um.'*  —  Brasa.  iU.  IS. 

Thk  prosecution  of  these  words  was  first 
cast  into  the  discussion  of  these  four  parti- 
culars : 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  or  con- 
fidence very  well  consisting  with  and  be- 
coming of  our  humblest  addresses  to  God. 

II.  That  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  b 
laid  in  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

III.  To  shew  the  reason  why  the  mediation 
of  Christ  ought  to  minister  such  eonfidenoe  tc 
us  in  our  access  to  Go<l. 

IVthly  and  lastly.  To  shew,  whether  there 
were  any  other  ground  that  might  rationally 
imbolden  us  in  these  our  addresses  to  him. 

Having  finished  the  three  first  of  these,  I 
proceed  now  to  the  fourth.  What  reason  we 
have  to  raise  a  oonfidence  about  the  success  of 
our  prayers,  upon  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
has  been  already  declared  ;  but  since  we  can- 
not have  too  many  pillars  for  so  great  a  super- 
structure to  lean  upon,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
see  whether  there  oe  any  other  means  to  give 
efficacy  and  success  to  them. 

If  there  is,  it  must  be  either,  1.  Something 
within,  or  2dly,  Something  without  us. 

As  for  any  thin^  within  us,  that  may  thus  | 
prevail  with  Grod,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  | 
the  merit  of  our  good  actions,  which  by  their 
intrinsic  worth  and  value  may  lay^  claim  to 
his  acceptance.  It  cannot,  I  oonfess,  be  the 
direct  business  of  this  discourse  to  treat  of  the 
merit  of  good  works.  But  for  our  direction, 
so  far  as  may  concern  the  present  subject  and 
occasion,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  impossible,  not 
only  for  sinful  men,  but  for  any  mere  creature, 
though  of  never  so  exoellent  and  exalted  a 
nature,  properly  to  merit  any  thing  from  God, 
and  that  briefly  for  these  two  reasons : 

I.  Because  none  can  merit  of  another  but  by 
doing  something  of  himself  and  absolutelv  by 
his  own  power,  for  the  advantage  of  him  from 
whom  he  merits,  without  that  person's  help 
or  assistance.  But  what  can  any  thing  that 
the  creature  can  do,  advantage  God  ?  What 
can  all  the  men  and  angels  contribute  or  add  to 
the  divine  happiness  or  perfection  t  And  if 
we  should  suppose  that  any  action  of  theirs 
might,  yet  it  could  not  be  meritorious,  foras- 
much as  they  do  every  thing  by  a  power  and 
an  ability  conveyed  to  them  by  Grod ;  so  that  in 
their  most  refined  and  holiest  performances, 
thev  offer  God  but  what  is  his  own,  the  efieet 
and  prodnet  of  his  grace  working  within  them. 
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aud  raising  them  to  do  what  they  do.  The 
talent  the.y  trade  with  was  given  them,  nay, 
and  what  is  more,  the  very  power  of  trading 
with  it  was  given  them  too :  so  that  both  in 
their  being  and  operations  thev  are  another*s, 
aud  stand  accountable  for  all  to  a  superior 
bounty  ;  and  restitution  surely  is  not  merit. 

2dly,  To  merit  is  to  do  something  over  and 
above  what  is  due,  no  two  things  in  the 
world  being  more  directly  contrary  than  debt 
and  merit.  But  now  it  is  impossible  for  any 
created  agent  to  do  any  thing  above  its  duty, 
forasrauch  as  its  duty  obliges  it  to  do  the 
utmost  that  it  can.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  for  any  one,  even  the  brightest  angel  in 
heaven,  to  think  of  meriting,  is  but  a  dream 
and  a  chimera  ;  but  then  for  us,  who  are  ob- 
noxious upon  the  account  of  several  sins  and 
breaches  of  the  law,  to  entertain  the  least 
thought  of  it,  is  much  more  absurd  and  intole- 
rable, and  consequently,  if  we  build  any  con- 
fidence in  our  addresses  to  God  upon  our 
merits,  we  build  upon  the  sand ;  and  what 
the  issue  of  such  a  building  is  lil^  to  be,  we 
may  easily  conclude. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  if  there  be  any 
other  ground  of  this  confidence,  it  must  he 
something  without  us.  And  if  so,  it  must  be 
the  help  and  intercession  either,  1.  Of  angels, 
or,  2.  Of  the  saints. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  angels,  that  they  can- 
not be  presumed  to  mediate  for  us,  and  pre- 
sent our  prayers  before  God,  I  suppose  may 
be  made  evident  by  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  it  is  impossible  for  the  anffels 
to  know  and  perfectly  discern  the  thoughts, 
that  being  the  incommunicable  property  of 
God ;  (2  Chron.  vi.  30,)  *«  Thou  only,  0  Lord, 
knowest  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men 
and  in  Jerem.  xvii.  10,  **  I  the  Lord  search  the 
heart."  But  now  many  prayers  are  wholly 
transacted  within  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
and  pass  not  into  any  outward  expression. 

I  And  even  in  those  prayers  that  are  orally 
delivered,  that  which  is  the  chief  part,  and 
indeed  the  soul  of  prayer,  is  the  inward  dis- 
position of  the  heart ;  which  falls  under  the 
co^izance  of  no  created  understanding,  it 
bem^  the  peculiar  royalty  and  prerogative  of 
omniscience. 

2.  The  second  reason  is,  that  it  also  exceeds 
the  measure  of  angelical  knowledge,  for  any 
anffel  by  himself  and  his  own  natural  power 
of  knowing,  to  know  at  once  all  the  prayers 
that  are  even  uttered  in  words  here  and 
there  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  because 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  actually  present 
in  all  places.  For  though  the  knowledge  of 
angels  is  not  limited  just  to  the  tiling  of  that 
place  where  they  are  present,  vet  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot  extend  much  nirther ;  since  a 
limited  nature  must  needs  also  have  a  limited 
way  of  knowing.  Upon  which  account  God's 
omniscieuco  is  not  ill  founded  by  some  upon 
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his  essential  omnipresence,  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  it.  For  he  that  is  intimately  pro- 
sent  to  all  things,  must  needs  have  a  know- 
ledge of  those  things,  which  persons  that  are 
not  thus  present  to  them,  for  the  same  cause, 
are  not  capable  of. 

But  for  all  this,  some  concern  themselves  to 
hold  a  contrary  opinion  abouf  the  knowledge 
of  angels,  and  they  pretend  to  ground  it,  1. 
partly  upon  scripture  ;  2.  partly  upon  reason. 

And  first,  as  to  what  they  produce  from 
scripture,  passing  by  most  or  their  frivolous 
and  impertinent  quotation^  I  shall  more 
especially  single  out  and  insist  upon  two,  as 
being  the  most  likely  to  speak  to  their  pur- 
pose. 

1.  The  first  of  them  is  that  in  Luke,  xv. 
10,  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  Grod  over  one  sinner  that  repcntetli.*' 
From  whence  they  argue,  that  repentance 
being  a  thing  chiefly  situate  in  the  heart,  if 
the  angels  can  know  this,  they  must  needs 
know  the  heart  also. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  repentance  is 
not  only  immediately  knowable  in  itself,  but 
also  mediately,  by  the  outward  effects  of  it 
shewing  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  peni- 
tent ;  such  as  in  Matt.  iii.  are  called  **  fruits 
meet  for  repentance which,  whether  they 
be  sincere  and  genuine  or  no,  though  we  per- 
haps cannot  always  discern,  yet  the  angels, 
whose  discernment  is  much  greater,  may  well 
be  thought  able  to  understand  and  distinguish. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  in  the  second  place, 
that  though  it  follows  not  from  hence  that 
the  angels  can  discern  the  heart,  or  the  repen- 
tance of  a  sinner  as  it  lies  included  there,  yet 
by  granting  that  they  know  and  observe 
the  outward  effects  of  repentance,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  by  the  same  reason  they  must  also 
know  all  those  prayers  that  men  utter  and 
express  outwardly  by  word  of  mouth.  And 
therefore  that  as  to  these  at  least  we  may 
presume,  that  they  will  be  our  mediators  to 
present  them  for  us  to  God. 

For  reply  to  this  I  answer,  — 

1.  That  it  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
former  argument,  that  the  angelical  know-  | 
ledse  cannot  at  the  same  time  naturally  reach  ' 
itself  to  all  things  that  actually  happen  in  the  i 
world ;  and  that  for  the  reason  then  given,  | 
that  an  angel,  being  of  a  limited  nature,  cu-  j 
not  be  actually  present  every  where.   But  i 
you  will  ask  then,  how  come  the  angels  to  { 
know  the  repentance  of  every  converted 
sinner?    Why,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
they  know  it  by  report  of  those  angels  that 
God  has  employed  as   ministering  spirits*' 
about  that  repenting  person ;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  necessary  that  we  affirm  it 
to  be  universally  known  to  all  the  angels  iu 
heaven,  but  to  those  only,  who  by  converse 
with  these  come  to  have  such  a  report  con- 
veyed to  them ;  for  the  text  speaks  only  of 
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the  angels  indefinitely,  but  not  of  all  uniYer- 
solly. 

But  upon  this  it  maj  be  replied  &rther, 
that  upon  the  same  ground  we  maj  infer 
also,  that  the  angels  may  know  all  the  pravers 
orally  put  up  by  men  throughout  the  whole 
world  ;  forasmuch  as  they  may  be  signified  to 
them,  by  the  like  reports  from  those  angels 
that  have  the  respective  care  and  governance 
of  each  person. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  indeed  possible 
that  they  may ;  but  that  they  also  do,  we 
'  have  no  ground  to  conclude.   For  although 
j  God  has  told  us,  that  so  eminent  and  remark- 
:  able  a  passage  as  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is 
known  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  whether  by 
j  particular  revelation  from  himself,  or  by  re- 
port from  other  angels,  it  matters  not ;  yet 
lliat  therefore  every  action  done  by,  or  occur- 
rence relating  to  such  an  one,  must  also  be 
reported  and  made  known  to  the  angels  too, 
no  reason  or  argument  can  demonstrate.  And 
unless  we  know  that  these  things  certainly 
are  so,  as  well  as  that  possibly  they  may, 
they  can  administer  no  sure  ground  to  our 
confidence,  as  shall  bo  made  appear  in  its  due 
place. 

But  after  all  this  discourse,  what  if  we 
should  now  affirm,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  our  holding,  that  the  angels  know  the  re- 
pentance of  every  sinner  here  on  earth,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  the  reports  of  others. 
For  when  it  is  said,  *^  that  there  is  joy  amongst 
the  angels  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,"  is  it  said,  that  this  joy  happens 
just  about  the  time  of  that  repentance,  or  at 
any  time  of  the  sinner's  abode  in  this  world  ? 
No ;  we  find  no  mention  of  the  time ;  and 
therefore  what  hinders  but  that  it  may  be 
understood  of  the  time  when  the  penitent 
enters  into  heaven  :  that  then  there  is  joy 
amongst  the  angels,  who  rejoice  that  he  re- 
pented and  is  recovered,  which  repentance 
they  then  come  clearly  to  see  and  know,  in 
the  visible  consequent  of  it,  his  salvation. 
This  I  am  sure  may  be  the  sense  of  the  text 
without  my  force  done  to  it  at  all ;  and  if  it 
may,  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  former  inter- 
pretation, upon  a  removal  of  which,  there 
eannot  be  so  much  as  any  colour  or  show  of 
argument  from  hence  to  evince  the  angel's 
knowledge  of  every  particular  man's  actions 
and  affairs  here  upon  earth.  And  thus  much 
in  answer  to  their  first  scripture. 
2.  The  other  is  that  place  in  Rev.  viii.  3, 
And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer :  and  there  was 
given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should 
offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints,  upon 
the  golden  altar  tluit  was  before  the  throne.*' 
From  whence  they  say  it  is  evident,  that  the 
angels  are  employed  in  presenting  our  prayers 
to  God,  nav,  so  invincibly  evident  in  the 
judgment  of  some,  that  they  wonder  that  any 
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should  be  able  to  stand  out  against  the  pre- 
vailing force  of  it. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  an^el  is  a  name 
not  only  of  nature,  but  also  of  office  ;  and 
signifies  one  peculiarly  sent  and  employed  by 
G^  about  any  work :  upon  which  account 
Christ  is  several  times  in  scripture  called  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  the  "  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant :**  and  simply,  without  any  addition,  the 
**  Angel,"  as  in  Zech.  i.  Accordingly  in  this 
sense  is  the  word  anpel  to  be  taken  here, 
namely,  for  Christ ;  to  whom  also  the  other 
words  most  appositely  agree  ;  the  incense  here 
mentioned  very  fitly  representing;  the  merits 
of  his  death  and  sufferings,  by  which  he  offered 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
by  virtue  of  which  sacrifice  he  is  continually 
giving  an  efficacy  to  our  prayers  before  the 
throne  of  grace.  If,  therefore,  the  angel  here 
spoke  of  be  Christ,  and  Christ  be  God  as  well 
as  man,  nothing  for  the  mediation  of  any 
created  angel  can  be  concluded  from  this  text. 

And  thus  having  answered  what  they  allege 
from  scripture  for  the  angel's  knowledge  of 
and  concernment  about  men's  particuli^  ac- 
tions here  upon  earth,  and  especially  their 
prayers,  I  shall  now  come  to  examine  what 
they  allege  for  the  same  from  reason. 

2.  They  argue  therefore  that  the  angels  see 
and  know  our  prayers,  and  every  thing  else 
belonging  to  us,  because  they  behold  the  face 
of  God,  the  divine  essence ;  which  essence 
containing  in  itself  the  exact  ideas  and  repre- 
sentations of  all  things,  by  l)eho]ding  that, 
they  must  by  consequence  behold  and  view 
all  things  else. 

This  is  frequently  urged  and  insisted  upon  ; 
and  yet  there  cannot  be  a  more  false  and 
absuni  reasoning.  For  if  this  were  true,  then 
it  would  follow  that  whosoever  saw  God 
would  be  also  omniscient,  and  know  as  much 
as  God  himself  linows,  since  he  knows  all 
thinffs  by  the  survey  of  liis  own  essence.  It 
would  follow  also  that  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  God's  revealing  any  thing  to  the 
angels :  for  how  can  any  thing  be  said  to  be 
revealed  that  was  known  before  t  But  yet 
Christ  tells  us,  that  the  ansels  are  i|;norant 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  (Biatth.  xxiv.  36,) 
and  Saint  Peter  tells  us  concerning  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ's  incarnation  and  man's 
redemption,  that  **  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into  them,"  (1  Pet.  i.  12,)  and  the  word 
np^xt^tti  in  the  original  is  most  emphatical, 
as  signifyinff  a  stooping  down  to  look  into  a 
thing,  which  is  a  searching,  inquisitive  pos- 
ture :  and  therefore  surely  the  angels  are 
capable  of  a  farther  knowledge  of  these  things, 
by  a  revelation  of  them  from  God,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  see  all  things  in  the  divine 
essence. 

But  that  we  may  answer  and  remove  the 
very  ground  of  this  reasoning,  we  are  to  con- 
sider,  that  the  divine  essenoe  diseoven  itself. 
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and  what  is  in  it,  to  those  that  behold  it,  not 
by  any  natnral  necessity,  as  a  sensible  object 
lays  itself  open  to  the  eye,  but  voluntarily 
and  freely,  as  the  mind  of  one  man  discovers 
itself  to  another,  and  as  we  may  presume  one 
angel  declares  his  thoughts  to  another.  Add 
to  this  also,  that  the  other  supposition  of  the 
ideas  and  images  of  all  things  existing  in  the 
essence  of  God,  seems  but  a  mere  fiction, 
framed  only  according  to  our  gross  way  of 
apprehending  things,  and  so  by  no  means 
strictly  and  literally  agreeable  to  the  most 
spiritual,  simple,  uneompounded  nature  of 

From  both  which  it  follows,  that  that 
device  of  tpeeulum  TWiiitalff,  —  the  alaa  of 
the  Tn'fii^,  in  which  they  say  that  saints  and 
angels  behold  all  things,  is  a  most  senseless 
ana  ridiculous  conceit:  and  I  wonder  that 
any  nersons  of  reason  and  learning  should  be 
ever  Drought  to  lay  any  weight  upon  it.  For 
if  this  be  a  good  sjvument,  that  ne  that  sees 
him  who  sees  all  things,  must  himself  also 
see  all  things ;  then  by  unavoidable  conse- 
quence this  will  be  as  good,  that  he  that  sees 
him  who  sees  nothing,  must  also  himself  see 
nothing.  And  then  any  angel  may  be  omni- 
scient and  blind  in  a  minute  ;  for  let  him 
look  upon  €ro<l  who  sees  all  things,  and  then 
he  is  omniscient,  and  sees  all  things  himself  ; 
but  let  him  immediately  after  look  upon  a 
blind  man,  and  then  by  a  wonderful  trans- 
mutation presently  he  sees  nothing.  But  the 
truth  is,  such  ways  of  discoursing  are  fitter  to 
be  drolled  upon,  than  to  be  refuted  by  any 
serious  answer. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn,  that  we  have  no 
ground  to  repose  any  confidence  in  the  media- 
tion of  angels,  for  the  promoting  of  our  peti- 
tions before  God.  I  come  now  to  see  whether 
we  have  any  greater  ground  of  confidence 
from  any  thing  that  the  saints  are  like  to  do 
for  us  in  this  particular! 

Concerning  which  we  must  observe,  that 
the  forevoing  ailments  brought  against  the 
angels  intereeding  for  us,  by  reason  of  thehr 
unacquaintance  with  our  spiritual  afiaiis^ 
proceed  much  more  foreibly  against  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints,  who  are  of  much  more 
limited  and  restrained  fiicnltiee  than  the 
angels,  and  know  fewer  things,  and  even 
those  that  they  do  know  in  a  much  lesser 
degree  of  clearness  than  the  angelical  know- 
ledge rises  to. 

But  yet  for  the  farther  proof  of  the  saint's 
unacquaintedness  with  what  is  done  here 
below,  these  reasons  may  be  added  over  and 
above. 

1.  As  first,  it  is  clear  that  God  sometimes 
takes  his  saints  out  of  the  world  for  this  very 
cause,  that  they  may  not  Ree  and  know  what 
happens  in  the  world.  For  so  says  God  to 
Kiiiff  Josiah,  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.2^)  Behold, 
I  will  gather  thee  to  thy  fathers,  and  thou 


shalt  be  gathered  to  thy  grave  in  peace,  nei- 
ther shall  thine  eyes  see  all  the  evil  that  I 
will  bring  upon  this  place,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof."  Which  discourse  would  have 
been  hugely  absurd  and  inconsequent,  if  so  be 
the  saints'  separation  from  the  body  gave 
them  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  prospect  into  nil 
the  particular  afiairs  and  occurrences  that 
happen  here  upon  earth.  But  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  these,  as  this  scripture  sufiicicutly 
proves,  then  can  there  no  reason  be  assigned, 
why  we  should  not  also  judge  them  ignoraut 
of  our  prayers. 

Some,  indeed,  are  not  ashamed  to  say,  that 
God  reveals  the  prayers  of  men  here  below 
to  the  saints  above,  that  they  may  present 
those  prayers  to  him ;  which  assertion,  as  it  . 
is  utterly  groundless,  so  it  is  also  apparently  i 
absurd.   For  to  what  purpose  should  GoU  j 
reveal  a  prayer  made  to  him,  to  any  of  the  | 
saints,  that  he  might  pray  it  over  to  him  \ 
again?  Can  he  make  the  matter  plainer  aiul 
more  evident  to  Grod  than  it  was  before?  Or 
can  he  add  merit  and  value  to  it,  when  it  is 
impossible  for  any  creature  to  merit  from 
Crod?   Or  lastly,  can  he  prevail  with  Goti 
more  than  God's  own  mercy  and  Christ's 
intercession?   Thus,  when  men  first  take  up 
an  opinion,  and  then  afterwards  seek  for  rea- 
sons for  it,  they  must  be  contented  with  siicli 
as  the  absurdity  of  it  will  afford. 

2.  But,  2dly,  we  have  yet  farther  an  express 
declaration  of  the  sainted  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  things  here  below  in  tliose  words  in 
Isaiah,  Ixiii.  16,  where  the  church  thus  utters  : 
itself  to  God,    Doubtless  thou  art  our  father,  ' 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel 
acknowledge  us  not.'°  Abraham  and  Jacob  \ 
surely  were  saints,  and  those  too  none  of  the  ; 
lowest  rank ;  yet  it  seems  they  knew  nothing  | 
of  the  condition  of  their  posterity,  understood  i 
none  of  their  wants  and  necessities.   And  if  ' 
so,  how  they  should  pray  and  be  concerned 
for  those  of  whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  is  > 
hard  to  comprehend.  I 

But  notwithstanding  those  places,  the  sons  | 
of  the  Romish  communion  are  tauffht  to  be-  i 
lieve  otherwise ;  and  accordingly  allege  seve-  ' 
ral  things,  which  they  are  pleased  to  think,  ! 
or  at  least  to  call,  arguments  to  the  contrary  :  I 
the  foundation  of  most  of  which  being  over-  | 
thrown  by  what  has  been  disputed  about  the  | 
angels,  I  shall  only  mention  two  more,  the  ' 
first  from  scripture,  the  second,  as  they  pre- 
tend, from  reason. 

1.  As  for  Scripture,  they  allege,  Luke,  xvi. 
where  Abraham,  a  beatified  saint  in  heaven, 
could  yet  know  the  estate  and  hear  the  words 
of  the  rich  man  in  hill ;  as  also  wliat  befell 
him  and  Lazarus  in  their  lifetime,  as  that 
one  received  good  things,  and  the  other  evil 
things from  whence  they  say  it  is  clear, 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  know  the  condition  j 
of  those  that  live  here,  and  consequently  I 
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may  be  thought  particularly  to  intercede  for 
them. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  —  1.  That  supposing 
this  to  be  a  real  history,  and  literally  to  \^ 
understood,  yet  this  proves  no  more,  than 
that  Abraham  might  come  to  know  from 
Lazarus,  after  his  assumption  into  heayen, 
what  the  condition  of  that  rich  man  was,  as 
also  what  misses  he  himself  lay  under,  during 
his  life :  but  that  is  no  argument  that  Abra- 
ham knew  any  thing  of  this,  while  Lazarus 
and  the  rich  man  were  vet  living  upon  earth. 
2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  know, 
that  this  whole  relation  is  but  a  parable,  and 
80  cannot  be  argumentative  for  the  proof  of 
any  thing. 

2.  Their  next  argument,  which  is  drawn 
from  reason,  proceeds  thus :  —  That  if  the 
saints  here  upon  earth  pray  for  one  another, 
then  certainly  those  in  heaven,  whoise  charity 
is  more  perfect  and  consummate,  must  he 
thought  much  more  to  pray  for  those  here 
below.  But  the  former  is  evident  from  seve- 
ral examples,  and  there  is  also  an  express 
command  for  it  in  James,  v.  16. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  charitv  of 
the  saints  who  live  in  this  world  putting  them 
to  prajr  for  one  another,  does  not  infer,  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  f  whose  charity  is  greater) 
must  do  so  too,  unless  it  were  proved  that 
the  charity  of  a  glorified  person  must  needs 
have  the  very  same  way  of  acting  and  exert- 
ing itself  in  heaven,  that  it  had  m  the  same 
person  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  chundi 
militant  here  on  earth. 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  not  to  deny 
wholly  that  the  eharitv  of  the  blessed  souls 
prompts  them  to  pray  for  those  that  live  vet 
in  the  body,  we  may  distinguish  of  a  twofold 
intercession  of  the  saints,  1.  Greneral,  2.  Parti- 
milar.  The  general  is  that  by  which  the 
saints  pray  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  boay  of  the  church,  which  they  well 
know  upon  a  general  account,  during  its  war- 
fiure  in  this  world,  to  be  surrounded  with 
temptations,  and  so  in  need  of  the  continual 
assistance  of  divine  grace ;  whereupon  their 
diarity  may  well  engage  them  thus  to  pray 
for  it.  But  as  for  anv  particular  intercession, 
hj  which  any  saint  intercedes  in  the  behalf 
of  any  particular  person  here  below,  recom- 
mending his  personal  case  to  God,  this  follows 
not  from  the  former ;  for  it  has  been  proved 
that  they  knew  not  these  particularities,  and 
if  so^  though  they  be  in  never  so  high  a  degree 
charitable,  yet  their  charity  is  not  to  outrun 
their  knowledge. 

Now  in  order  to  any  man's  establishing  a 
rational  confidence  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  saints  for  us,  these  three  things  are 
feauired: 

1.  That  they  be  able  thus  to  intercede  for 

QS. 

2.  That  they  accordingly  will. 
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3.  And  lastly,  that  a  man  certainly  know 
so  much. 

A  fiiilure  in  any  of  which  conditions  renders 
all  suc^  hope  and  reliance  upon  them  most 
absurd  and  unreasonable.  For  what  founda- 
tion of  hope  can  there  be  where  there  is  no 
power  to  help  t  And  what  help  can  he  afford 
me,  who  knows  not  whether  I  need  help  or 
no?  But  suppose  that  he  does  fully  know 
my  condition,  yet  knowledse  is  not  the  imme- 
diate principle  of  action,  but  will ;  and  no 
man  goes  about  the  doing  of  any  thing  because 
he  knows  it  may  be  done,  but  because  in  his 
mind  he  has  resolved  to  do  it.  And  then  as 
for  the  saints'  will  to  pray  for  us,  since  the 
measure  of  their  will  is  the  will  of  God  calling 
and  commanding  them  to  undertake  sudi  or 
such  a  work,  where  there  is  no  such  call  or 
command  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  we 
are  to  presume  also,  that  neither  have  they 
any  will  to  it.  But  lastly,  admitting  thi^t 
there  is  in  thom  really  both  a  knowledge,  and 
an  actual  will  fitting  the  saints  for  this  office 
of  interceding,  yet  unless  we  are  sure  of  it  by 
certain  infallible  arguments,  we  cannot  build 
our  practice  upon  it,  which  is  itself  to  be  built 
upon  faith,  that  is,  a  firm  persuasion  of  both 
the  reasonableness  and  the  fitness  of  the  thing 
that  we  are  to  do.  But  now  what  arguments 
have  we  to  ascertain  us  of  the  saintr  ability 
and  proneness  to  intercede  for  us  t  We  have 
weighed  what  has  been  brought  from  scripture 
and  from  reason,  and  found  it  wanting ;  so 
that  we  have  nothing  solid  to  bottom  ourselves 
upon  in  this  matter.  But  God  requires  that 
our  boldness  should  commence  upon  know- 
ledge ;  for  he  neither  approves  tne  sacrifice 
nor  the  confidence  of  fools. 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  if  we  view  this 
doctrine  in  the  consequence  of  it,  we  shall 
fin<l  that  it  speaks  aloud  against  the  folly  and 
impiety  of  a  practice  so  much  used  by  some, 
namely,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  praying 
to  the  souls  of  holy  men  departed  this  life. 

It  is  possible  indeed  that  men  may  believe 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  particularly  inter- 
cede for  men  here  below,  and  yet  not  hold 
that  they  are  to  be  prayed  to  :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  none  hold  that  the  saints  ought  to 
be  prayed  to,  who  deny  their  particular  inter- 
cession with  God  for  us.  All  the  arguments 
therefore  that  have  been  hitherto  produced 
for  the  disproving  of  this,  do  by  consequence 
utterly  destroy  the  invocation  of  the  saints. 

But  before  I  examine  any  of  their  argu- 
ments for  it,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider 
the  original  grounds  of  this  practice ;  of  which, 
I  think,  I  may  reckon  these  three  for  the 
principal : 

1.  The  solemn  meetings  used  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians  at  the  pUoes  of  the  saints' 
sepulchres,  and  there  celebrating  the  memory 
of  their  martyrdom.  In  which  panegyrical 
speeches  there  were  used  frequent  apostrophes 
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and  figurative  addresses  to  the  souls  of  the 
saints,  as  if  they  were  actually  present,  and 
heard  what  was  spoke  :  and  tliese  expressions 
the  vulgar,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  things  spoke  figuratively  and  proper- 
ly, easily  drank  in,  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  ;  though  indeed  they 
no  more  proved  that  the  saints  heard  them, 
or  that  those  that  so  spoke  thought  they  did, 
than  those  exclamations,  Hear,  O  heaven  ! 
and  hearken,  0  earth  !*'  prove  that  the  heaven 
and  earth  can  hear  wnat  is  thus  spoke  to 
them. 

2.  The  second  thine  that  induced  this  belief 
were  those  seeds  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
that  so  much  leavened  many  of  the  primitive 
Christians :  which  philosophy  teaches,  that 
the  souls  of  good  and  virtuous  men  after  the 
decease  of  the  body  are  turned  into  angels  or 
good  demons,  and  fly  about  the  world  helping 
men,  and  defending  them  from  evils  and 
mishaps  :  whereupon  it  was  easy  with  a  little 
change  to  transfer  and  apply  these  things  to 
the  souls  of  the  saints. 

For  the  confirmation  of  which,  it  is  remark- 
able that  Origen,  a  person  excessively  addicted 
to  the  philosophy  ot  Plato,  was  the  first  of  the 
Christians  that  brought  this  opinion  into  the 
church :  though  it  was  long  after  his  time 
that  the  invocation  of  the  saints  came  to  be 
practised  ;  the  practice  beginning  first  amongst 
the  Greek  Eremites,  who  transfused  it  to 
Nvssen,  Basil,  and  Nazianzen,  their  great 
admirers  and  disciples ;  who  afterwards  made 
a  shift  to  insinuate  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
credulous  vulgar. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  this  was  the  people's 
beinff  bred  in  idolatry :  whereupon  what 
worship  they  gave  to  devils,  and  to  their 
heroes  before,  they  very  readily  applied,  upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  ffood 
angels,  and  to  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  ;  which 
also  the  unwariness  and  facility  of  many  of 
their  teachers  and  bishops  was  willing  enough 
to  humour  them  in,  as  being  desirous  upon 
any  terms  to  gain  them  from  heathenism  to 
the  profession  of  Christian  religion ;  and 
beinff  also  in  those  times  otherwise  took  up 
and  busied  with  disputes  against  such  heretics 
as  more  directly  struck  at  the  foundations  of 
Christianity. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church  held  no 
such  thing  as  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and 
that  from  this  one  consideration,  that  they 
still  used  this  as  an  argument  against  the 
Arians  for  the  proof  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 
that  he  was  to  be  invoked  and  prayed  unto. 
Which  worship,  might  it  have  oeen  commu- 
nicated to  the  saints,  or  any  besides  God,  had 
been  no  proof  of  the  thing  for  which  they 
brought  it  at  all. 

And  moreoTer,  the  weak  grounds  that  the 
patrons  of  this  opinion  have  found  for  it  in 
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scripture,  have  been  the  cause,  that  even  those 
thatholdand  practise  it  cannot  yetunaninious- 
ly  agree  about  the  terms  upon  which  they  are 
to  hold  it.    For  some  will  have  invocation  of 
the  saints  necessary,  some  pious  and  profitable, 
and  others  only  lawful  or  allowable.  And 
the  council  of  Trent,  that  pretended  to  deter- 
mine the  case,  has  been  so  wise  as  to  put  the 
world  off  with  an  ambiguity  that  might  indif- 
ferently serve  the  defenders  of  either  opinion 
by  denouncing  an  anathema  against  those 
*'qui  negant  sanctos  invocandos  esse,*'  who 
deny  that  the  saints  were  to  be  prayed  to; 
Which  expression  is  very  ambiguous  :  for  to 
deny  that  the  saints  are  to  be  prayed  to,  may  I 
signify  either  to  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  | 
pray  to  them,  or  that  it  is  Utioful  to  pray  to  ; 
them.   But  the  truth  is,  it  is  their  best  course  | 
to  state  it  upon  this,  that  it  is  useful  and  pro-  I 
fitable.   Profitable,  I  say,  not  to  those  that  ] 
practise,  but  to  those  that  teach  and  assert  it.  | 

But  since  the  practice  has  now  prevailed 
amongst  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  let 
U8  see  what  reason  they  all^e  for  it.   Why,  | 
they  argue,  —  ( 

From  the  custom  used  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  where  petitioners  presume  not  to  peti- 
tion their  prince  immediately  by  themselves, 
but  by  the  intercession  of  such  as  attend  about  | 
him.  I 

But  to  this  pretence,  which,  as  Saint  Am-  ; 
brose  affirms  in  his  comment  upon  the  1st  of  > 
the  Romans,  and  Saint  Austin  in  his  8th  book 
De  Givitate  Dm,  was  the  very  same  that  the  , 
heathens  alleged  for  their  worshipping  of  good 
demons  and  their  heroes ;  that  is,  famous  meti 
departed  this  life,  and  supposed  by  them  to 
have  attained  a  state  or  condition  of  being 
and  power  next  to  their  gods. 

To  this,  I  say,  this  is  a  full  answer ;  that 
God  is  not  man,  nor  are  we  in  all  things  to  I 
argue  the  manner  of  our  behaviour  to  God  [ 
from  what  we  use  to  men.   God  will  himself 
determine  the  way  by  which  he  will  be  wor- 
shipped ;  and,  consequently,  the  only  rule  of  , 
the  worship  we  tender  him  must  be  his  own  i 
prescription  and  command.  1 

But  besides,  let  the  comparison  be  put  | 
equally,  and  so  even  upon  these  terms  their  | 
argument  will  not  proceed.   For  should  even  ; 
an  earthly  prince  constitute  and  appoint  one  ; 
certain  person  to  receive  all  petitions,  and  i 
bring  them  to  him,  surely  it  would  be  au 
arro^nce  to  presume  to  petition  him  by  the  ; 
mediation  of  any  other.   Now  God  has  actu-  | 
ally  constituted  Christ  our  mediator,  and  our  \ 
sole  mediator,  which  appears  from  that  one  | 
text,  which  the  patrons  of  praying  to  th«  1 
saints  will  never  solidly  answer,  (1  Tim.  ii. 
5,)     There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus."   Upon  which  account,  for  us  to  put 
our  prayers  into  any  other  hands,  is  to  affront 
God  in  his  command,  and  Christ  in  his  office. 
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If  it  be  here  farther  alleged,  that  our  sins 
render  us  very  unworthy  to  come  immediately 
even  to  Christ  himself ;  whereupon  it  is  but 
a  due  humilitjr  for  us  to  make  our  way  to  him 
hv  the  mediation  of  his  friends,  such  as  the 
blessed  saints  are : 

To  this  also  I  answer;  that  Christ,  who 
knew  better  than  we  ourseWes,  whether  we 
were  fit  to  come  to  him  or  no,  has  expressly 
commanded  us  to  come :  in  which  case  we 
are  to  learn,  that  the  best  and  most  refined 
humility  is  obedience:  and  when  Christ  com- 
mands us  tocome.to  him,  and  with  the  jealousy 
almost  of  a  rival  forbids  us  all  address  to 
others,  if  we  repair  to  any  but  himself,  it  is 
the  sacrifice  ot  fools,**  seasoned  with  iffuo- 
rance  and  wilfulness ;  and  not  so  much  a 
veneration  of  his  majesty,  as  a  despisal  of  his 
mercy.  For  should  any  noble  or  great  person 
command  me  personally  to  represent  my  wants 
immediately  to  himself,  surely  it  would  be 
but  little  modesty  or  civility  in  me  to  present 
my  petitions  to  him  by  the  intercession  of  his 
porter. 

As  for  those  that  judge  or  practise  other- 
wise, there  is  this  only  to  be  alleged  for  the 
reasonableness  of  what  they  do  :  that  having 
so  much  injured  Christ  the  great  mediator,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  (should  we  respect 
their  behaviour,  and  not  his  mercy,)  if  they 
stand  in  nee<l  of  a  mediator  to  Christ  himself. 
But  as  gold  upon  gold  is  absurd  in  heraldry  ; 
80  I  am  sure,  a  mediator  to  a  Mediator  is  a 
greater  absurdity  in  Christianity. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  Christ  b  the  only 
(lerson  through  whose  mediation  we  may 
with  confidence  make  our  access  to  God  :  ancl 
that  to  share  this  work  of  mediation  with 
any,  either  saints  or  angels,  is  an  injurious 
and  sacrilegious  encroachment  upon  that  office, 
that  neither  admits  of  equal  nor  companion. 
It  is  also  a  senseless  invention,  ground^  upon 
that  which  is  not;  namely,  their  particular 
knowledge  of  our  affairs  here  below  :  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  yet  is  the  practice  hugely  useless 
and  superfluous  ;  for  there  cannot  he  imagined 
any  kmdness  or  concernment  in  the  saints 
for  us,  that  is  not  infinitely  greater  and  more 
abundant  in  Christ.  And  therefore  let  men 
please  themselves  as  they  will  in  their  ima- 

S'nary  fantastic  by-ways  of  address,  yet  Christ 
the  only  true  wqy^  the  im^  that  has  li^hi 
to  direct,  and  life  to  reward  those  that  walk 
in  it ;  and  consequently  there  is  no  coming 
to  the  Father  but  by  him." 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  miffht,  majesty^  and  do- 
mlnioD,  both  now  and  lor  evermore.  Amen. 
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*<Aiid  tlM  Loid  mlA,  Mf  Spirtt  liadl  not  ihnis«  ttatf  wttb 

In  this  chapter  we  haye  God  taking  a  sur- 
vey of  the  state  of  the  sons  of  men  before  the 
flood  ;  and  withal  we  have  the  judgment  or 
verdict  that  he  delivers  in  upon  that  survey,  | 
namely,  that  they  were  excecnling  wicked  ;  as  ' 
in  verse  6,  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wicked-  j 
ness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth.**   We  | 
have  him  in  the  first  chapter  looking  over  all ' 
created  being,  and  thereupon  pronouncing  his 
approbation  of  them,  that  "  behold  they  were ' 
good,"  and  hear  no  farther  of  them.:  in  the  i 
sixth  chapter,  we  have  man,  that  of  all  those  i 
good  things  should  have  in  reason  proved  the , 
best,  totally  corrupt  and  depraved ;  as  appears , 
from  the  same  verse,  **  Every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil,  and  only 
evil,  and  that  continually."   So  that  we  see 
his  sins  were  as  numerous  as  his  thoughts^ 
and  withal  so  great,  that  it  even  **  repented  i 
the  Lord  that  lie  had  made  man  upon  the 
earth  ;*'  as  we  read  in  verse  6.   Sin  is  of  so  | 
vile  and  provoking  a  nature,  that  it  is  able  to ; 
extort  a  certain  kind  of  repentance  from  God  I 
himself,  who  has  elsewhere  said,  that  he  can- } 
not  repent :  so  that  here  we  see  God  himself! 
repenting,  by  reason  of  the  sins  of  men  :  but 
of  the  sinnei^s  repentance  we  read  not  a  word.  { 
Now  when  sins  are  arrived  to  their  highest ; 
pitch,  both  in  respect  of  number  and  great-  • 
ness ;  and  withal  attended  with  an  absolute 
impenitence ;  what  in  reason  can  remain  but 
a  certain  sad  expectation  of  judgment  against 
the  sinner?   And  such  an  one  we  have  here. 
After  the  overflowing  of  sin  upon  the  whole 
earth,  God  in  his  justice  seoonds  it  with  a 
delu|;e  of  waters ;  and  so  proportions  his 
punishment  to  the  rate  of  the  ofience;  a 
general  destruction  to  a  funeral  sin.   But  be- 
fore the  execution  of  this  judgment,  and  amidst 
those  aboundings  of  sin  and  wickedness,  yet 
God  left  not  himself  without  a  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  men  ;  but  continued  his  Spirit  in 
the  ordinary  operations  thereof,  secretly  deal- 
ing with  and  entreating  men  to  be  reconciled 
to  Grod.    Notwithstanding  their  obstinate 

f>rogress  in  sin,  their  continual  pursuit  of  the 
usts  and  desires  of  their  evil  mind,  they  had 
many  a  gripe  of  conscience,  many  sad  re- 
morses, many  checks  and  calls  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  by  their  resolution  to  persist  in 
sin,  they  did  at  length  totally  extinguish. 
Upon  t&eir  rejection  of  the  Spirit,  in- 
tends to  ruin  and  reject  them,  and  to  that 
intent  withdraws  the  Spirit,  and  strivings  of 
it.  And  presently  after  we  read  of  the  flobd 
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breaking  in  upon  them,  to  their  utter  ruin 
and  perdition. 
The  words  wiil  afibrd  several  observations  ; 
j  as  first,  from  the  method  God  took  in  this 
judgment,  first  withdrawing  his  Spirit,  and 
then  introducing  the  flood,  we  may  observe, 

1.  D.  That  God's  taking  away  his  Spirit 
from  any  soul,  is  the  certain  forerunner  of 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  that  sou). 

This  is  clearly  evinced  from  the  words ;  for 
althouffh  the  flood  did  immediately  terminate 
in  the  destruction  of  the  body  only,  yet  because 
it  snatched  these  men  away  in  a  state  of 
impenitence,  it  was  consequentially  the  de- 
struction of  the  soul. 

2.  From  that  expression  of  the  '^Spirit's 
striving  with  man,"  which  does  always  imply 
a  resistance  from  the  party  with  whom  we 
strive,  we  may  observe, 

2.  D.  That  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a 
Datural  enmity  and  opposition  to  the  motions 

!  of  God*s  holy  Spirit :  outward  contention,  it 

I  is  the  pro|)er  issue  and  product  of  inward 
hatred  ;  striving  in  action,  it  is  an  undoubted 

.  sign  of  enmity  in  the  heart :  The  flesh 
lusteth  aeainst  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,^'  (Gal.  v.  17.)   Here  we  see  there  is 

I  a  sharp  combat  between  these  two  :  and  the 
apostle  subjoins  the  reason  of  it ;  for  these 
two  are  contrary."  Things  contrary  will  vent 
their  contrariety  in  mutual  strife. 

3.  From  the  same  expression  of  striving 
we  may  observe, 

3.  D.  That  the  Spirit  in  its  dealings  with 
the  heart  is  very  earnest  and  vehement. 

To  strive,  it  imports  a  vigorous  putting  forth 
of  the  power ;  it  is  such  a  posture  as  denotes 
an  active  desire.  There  is  none  that  strives 
with  another,  but  conquest  it  is  the  thing  both 
in  his  desire  and  in  his  endeavour. 

4.  The  fourth  observation  is  drawn  from 
the  definitive  sentence  that  God  here  passes, 
that  "  his  Spirit  should  not  always  strive  with 
man,"  and  it  is  this ; 

4.  D.  That  there  is  a  set  and  punctual  time, 
after  which  the  convincing  operations  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man,  in  order  to  his 
oonversion,  being  resisted,  will  cease,  and  for 
ever  leave  him. 

This  seeming  to  take  in  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  drift  and  scope  of  the  Spirit  in  these 
words,  waving  the  consideration  of  the  rest,  I 
shall  only  prosecute  this. 

In  the  prosecution  of  it,  I  shall  do  these 
things,— 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  and  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  assertion  from  Scrip- 
ture. 

II.  I  shall  shew  how  many  ways  the  Spirit 
may  be  resisted. 

ni.  I  shall  shew  whence  and  why  it  is 
that  upon  some  renatanee  the  Spirit  finally 
withdraws. 

IV.  Make  application. 


I.  Concerning  the  first,  1  shall  present  yon 
with  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  from  several 
scriptures,  that  give  us  pregnant  examples, 
that  this  is  the  way  of  God's  dealings,  still  to 
withdraw  his  Spirit  after  some  notorious  re- 
sistance. 

1.  The  first  is  that  dreadful  place  in  which 
is  set  down  God's  dispensation  towards  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  Psalm  xcv.  10,  11 ; 
"Forty  years  lone  was  I  grieved  with  this 
^feneration,  and  said.  It  is  a  people  that  do  err 
m  their  heart,  and  they  have  not  known  my 
ways  :  unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest."  We  have 
here  these  things  observable :  — 

1.  Their  resistance  of  God*s  Spirit,  specified 
in  these  words ;  **  1  was  grieved  with  this 
generation." 

2.  We  have  the  set  and  limited  time  of  that 
resistance  ;  it  was  "  forty  years." 

3.  God's  judicial  withdrawing  his  Spirit 
thereupon,  and  delivering  them  up  to  a  state 
of  everlasting  spiritual  desertion,  held  forth 
in  these  woris ;  1  sware  in  my  wrath  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest."  From 
whence  we  see  that  the  departure  of  the  Spirit 
was  as  infalliblr  sure,  as  the  truth  of  Uod, 
confirmed  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  could 
make  it. 

A  second  pUice,  that  yet  farther  proves  that 
there  is  such  a  critical,  fixed  time  of  the 
Spirit's  working,  is  in  Heb.  iv.  7, "  He  liroiteth 
a  certain  day,  saying.  To-day  if  ye  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  heart.''  This  ex- 
pression seems  to  hold  forth  two  things : 

1.  The  fixed  determination  of  the  time  of 
the  Spirit's  speaking  to  us  ;  "  To-day."  Now 
as  in  a  day,  after  such  a  set  hour  it  is  un- 
avoidably and  certainly  night ;  so  after  such 
a  season  of  the' Spirit's  strivingis,  there  inevit- 
ably follows  a  final  desertion.  While  it  is  day 
the  Spirit  works ;  but  this  night  cometh,  and 
it  will  not  work. 

2.  This  expression  shews  the  shortness  of 
this  time.  The  day  of  grace,  it  is  but  a  day. 
It  is  the  sun  of  righteousness  shining  in  our 
faces  for  some  few  hours.  Which,  by  the  way, 
speaks  severe  reproof  to  theunreasonable  delays 
of  some,  in  their  closing  and  complying  with 
God.  The  Spirit  calls  them  to-dav,  and  they 
promise  obedience  to-morrow,  procrastina- 
tion in  temporals  is  always  dangerous,  but  in 
spirituals  it  is  often  damnable. 

The  third  place  that  may  be  allejied  for  the 
proof  of  this  truth  is  that,  Luke,  xix.  42,  If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belons  unto  thv 
peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  Uiine  eyes.^' 
In  these  words  also  we  may  observe  three 
things: 

1.  Their  enjoyment  of  a  season,  in  which 
the  Spirit  dealt  with  them  concerning  the 
things  of  their  peace ;  they  had  their  day. 

2.  Their  n^leet  and  misimprovement  of 
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.hat  season,  implied  in  Christ's  wish  that  thej 
had  known  and  improved  it. 

d.  God*8  dealing  with  them  npon  that  mis- 
improvement  ;  the  thinffs  of  their  peace  were 
hid  from  their  eyes."  When  the  day  of  grace 
is  past,  and  darkness  upon  the  sonl,  no  wonder 
if  It  is  unable  to  discern  the  things  of  its  peace. 
To  these  places  we  may  add  that  in  Gen.  xv. 
16,  where  God  says,  "that  the  sin  of  the 
Amorites  was  not  yet  full implying,  that 
there  was  a  certain  pitch  of  sin,  under  which 
he  would  not  destroy,  and  after  which  he 
would  not  spare  them.  Till  such  time  as  a 
vessel  is  filled,  we  may  still  pour  in  more  and 
more  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  its  fhlness,  then 
it  has  its  ne  plus  ultray  there  is  no  capacity  to 
receive  any  more.  So  during  the  time  of 
God's  permission,  we  may  on  in  a  way  of 
opposition  to  him,  to  multiply  acts  of  resist- 
ance against  the  Spirit ;  but  after  this  set 
time  is  expired,  there  must  be  no  farther  re- 
sistance made :  we  must  either  yield,  or  die 
eternally  :  Grod  will  not  let  us  perpetuate  our 
rebellions  against  him ;  he  will  either  take 
away  our  opposition,  or  the  Spirit  which 
we  so  oppose. 

And  thus  much  for  the  proof  of  the  point 
by  scriptures,  which  leave  it  undoubted,  that 
the  Spirit  has  its  set  time  of  striving  with  the 
heart,  after  which  it  will  cease.  And  now  I 
could  observe  also,  by  way  of  allusion  and 
illustration,  how  that  the  creatures  also  have 
their  set  and  stinted  times  allotted  them,  be- 
yond which  they  can  do  nothing  with  success. 
It  is  notable  in  the  dealinss  of  men,  when 
they  make  contracts  and  bargains,  there  is 
some  good  hour,  some  advantageous  nick  of 
time,  which  if  overslipt  and  let  go,  either  the 
price  fails  or  the  thing  fails.  And  it  is  farther 
observable,  that  there  are  some  lucky  seasons 
and  ofiers  of  preferment  in  every  man's  life, 
which  if  not  laid  hold  upon,  a  man  is  forever 
after  degraded  in  his  worldly  advancements. 
Nay  even  those  creatures  that  are  only  acted 
by  a  principle  of  sense  do  observe  their  set 
times,  in  which  they  will  do  the  works  of  their 
nature,  and  after  which  they  will  not.  The 
bird  has  its  summer  to  build  in,  and  the  bee  to 

Sthef  honey  in  ;  and  if  they  should  chance  to 
hindered  from  doing  these  works  at  that 
time,  they  are  never  seen  to  do  them  in  the 
winter.  In  Jeremiah,  viii.  7,  we  have  this 
very  consideration  applied  to  this  present 
purpose ;  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven 
knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle 
and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  people  know 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.*'  1  do  not 
mention  these  things  as  arguments  to  prove 
any  thing,  but  only  as  observations  to  illus- 
trate what  has  been  already  proved.  For  since 
some  presume  to  say,  that  the  visible  carnal 
world  is  an  image  or  adumbration  of  the  in- 
▼isible  and  spiritual ;  methinka  God,  that  has 
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tied  all  the  operations  of  the  creature  within 
such  a  strict  observance  of  their  respective 
seasons,  he  himself  should  be  much  more  regu- 
lar and  exact  in  the  observance  of  his  own. 
I  shall  conclude  this  first  head  with  that  plaa) 
in  Ecelesiastes,  iii.  1,  "  To  every  thing  there 
is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
heaven."  And  without  question  we  shall 
find,  that  not  man  only,  but  even  the  Spirit 
of  God  also,  as  he  has  his  time  to  work,  so  he 
has  a  time  also  to  leave  ofi^  working ;  a  time 
to  solicit  and  persuade,  and  a  time  to  depart. 

But  here,  before  I  enter  upon  the  second 
thing,  to  prevent  misapprehensions,  you  must 
here  observe,  when  I  say  there  is  a  set  time 
of  the  Spirit*s  working,  after  which  it  ceases, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  general  set  time, 
which  is  the  same  in  every  man,  and  beyond 
which  these  workings  never  pass ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, because  fort^  years  was  the  set  time 
of  the  Spirit's  striving  with  Israel,  we  are  not 
thence  to  conclude,  that  it  will  continue  its 
workings  just  so  long  with  all  the  world  be- 
sides :  but  it  is  to  be  meant  of  a  set  and  stinted 
time  in  respect  of  every  particular  man*s  life, 
in  which  there  is  some  limited  period,  wherein 
the  workings  of  the  Spirit  will  for  ever  stop. 
For  as  it  merely  depends  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  God's  good  pleasure,  whether  or  no  uiero 
should  be  any  such  workin|;s  at  all ;  so  it  is 
likewise  absolutely  at  his  disposal  to  prolong 
or  shorten  their  continuance.  Only  this  we 
may  rationally  collect ;  where  the  means  of 
grace  are  more  plentiful,  there  the  Spirit,  up- 
on resistance,  sooner  departs.  Now  these 
being  more  fully,  clearly,  and  convincingly 
dealt  forth  under  the  dispensations  of  the 
gospel,  than  those  of  the  law,  we  may  con- 
clude this  also,  that  the  Spirit  in  such  times 
is  quicker  in  his  despatches,  and  shorter  in  his 
stay.  Thus  God  forebore  the  fig-tree  but 
three  years,  and  the  children  of  Israel  forty. 
And  no  wonder ;  that  was  in  a  fruitful  soil, 
these  in  the  wilderness.  And  God  will  bear 
with  that  unfruitfulness  in  a  wilderness,  that 
he  will  not  in  his  vineyard. 

II.  Having  thus  proved  the  point  hy  scrip- 
ture, and  withal  given  you  some  caution  for 
the  understanding  of  it ;  I  proceed  in  the  next  ' 
place  to  shew,  how  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted 
in  its  workings  upon  the  heart.  Herein,  as 
for  those  controversies,  whether  the  workings 
of  the  Spirit,  by  which  a  man  is  not  actually 
converted,  were  yet  notwithstanding  sufficient  j 
for  his  conversion ;  or,  when  one  resists  the 
Spirit,  and  another  does  not,  whether  this 

Proceeds  from  the  different  operations  of  the 
pirit,  or  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
hearts  wrought  upon  ;  I  shall  not  undertake 
here  to  determine.  But  this  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  affirm,  that  what  God  never  intended 
should  convert  a  man,  was  never  able  to  con- 
vert him  :  and  moreover,  what  never  actually 
does  convert  him,  was  never  fully  intended  fur 
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bis  eonyenion  :  otherwise,  if  it  was,  we  must 
make  his  intentions  frustrate  ;  which,  I  think, 
cannot  be  affirmed,  without  s  blasphemous 
derogation  from  his  power  and  his  wisdom. 
But  to  the  point  in  hand,  namely,  to  shew  how 
many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted. 
Where  we  must  first  la^  down,  what  it  is  in 
genera]  to  resist  the  Spirit.  And  this  I  con- 
ceive is,  in  brief,  to  disobey  the  Spirit  com- 
manding and  persuading  the  soul  to  the  per- 
formance of  duty  and  the  avoidance  of  sin. 

Now  the  Spirit  commands  and  persuades 
two  ways : 

1.  Externally,  by  the  letter  of  the  word, 
either  written  or  preached. 

2.  By  its  immeaiate  internal  workings  upon 
the  soul,  which  I  shall  reduce  to  two : 

(1.^  The  illumination  of  the  understanding. 
(2.)  The  conviction  of  the  will. 
Now  suitable  to  all  these  ways  of  the 
I  Spirit's  dealing  with  U9,  there  are  so  many 
;  different  acts  of  resistance,  by  which  these 
i  dealines  are  opposed. 

Of  all  which  in  their  order. 
1.  Concerning  the  resistance  of  the  Spirit 
,  in  disobeying  the  letter  of  the  word.  The 
reason  that  disobedience  to  the  word  is  to  be 
accounted  an  opposing  of  the  Spirit,  is  be- 
;  cause  the  word  was  dictated  and  inspired  b^ 
I  the  Spirit  itself.   As  we  have  it  in  2  Pet.  i. 

ult.  "  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
;  will  of  man  :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as 
I  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit.'*  Therefore 
I  to  disobey  what  was  writ  and  delivered  by 
them,  was,  in  effect,  to  disobey  the  Spirit  that 
;  did  inspire  them.   I  may  truly  say  of  this 
i  word,  tnat  it  is    the  voice  of  God,  and  not  of 
I  a  man     and  what  Grod  is  the  author  of,  that 
I  he  will  certainly  own,  both  by  his  encourage- 
ments of  those  that  obe^  it,  &nd  his  judgments 
:  upon  those  that  reject  it.   It  may  indeed  be 
j  delivered  by  a  poor,  inconsiderable,  obscure 
I  man,  but  even  so  it  is  stampt  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  and  will  do  thorough  exe- 
cution :  be  the  cloud  never  so  obscure  and 
I  dark,  yet  fightning  may  break  from  it,  to  the 
terror  and  shaking  of  all  beholders.  This 
word  that  is  so  slighted  by  sinful  man,  is  no 
less  than  the  power  of  the  almiehty  God  to 
salvation  ;  that  instrument  which  the  Divine 
Omnipotence  uses  to  convert  souls.  Look 
bot  into  the  law  ;  and  if  thou  hast  a  spiritual 
ear  open  to  hear  it,  it  will  speak  with  a  voice 
that  will  make  thee  tremble.   Read  the  ffos- 
pel ;  and  if  ever  God  do  thee  good  by  it,  thou 
wilt  feel  it  like  a  two-edged  sword,  dividing 
between  thee  and  thy  dearest  lusts.   It  will 
be  a  fiery,  a  searching  word;  it  will  pierce 
into  thy  very  heart,  and  unbosom  all  thy  re- 
tired corruptions:  it  will  discover  to  thee 
those  two  great  mysteries,  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness and  of  iniquity  :  it  will  mightily  con- 
vince of  sin,  righteousness^  and  judgment :  it 
will  dispUy  hOw  euraed  and  bitter  a  thing  it 


is  to  sin  against  an  almighty  God  :  how  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  it  is  to  follow  him  in  the 
traces  of  a  pure  conversation.  It  will  also 
lay  before  thee  the  certaintpr,  the  horror,  and 
dreadfulness  of  the  daj  of  judgment  to  all 
the  impenitent.  This  is  the  power,  this  is  the 
energy  and  theforceof  the  wora ;  and  if  it  never 
had  this  effect  upon  thy  heart,  it  was  because 
thou  hast  resisted  the  Spirit  speaking  in  it. 

It  may  here  be  demanded,  how  the  Spirit 
may  be  resisted  speaking  in  the  word. 

I  answer,  two  ways. 

1.  By  a  neglif;ent  hearing  and  a  careless 
attendance  upon  it. 

2.  By  acting  in  a  clear  and  open  contrariety 
to  it. 

1.  Concerning  the  first,  the  resistance  of  the 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  word  by  a  superficial 
attendance  upon  it.  As  for  those  that  seMuin 
or  never  hear  it  at  all ;  that  keep  out  of  the 
Spirit's  reach  :  that  are  such  fools  as  not  only 
to  put  the    evil  day,"  but  also  the  good  day 

far  from  them  ;"  that  do  not  so  much  resist^ 
as  wholly  reject  the  Spirit ;  their  condition, 
no  doubt,  is  very  sad  and  desperate.  Cer- 
tainly Sodom  and  Gomorrah  will  be  able  to 
commence  a  plea  for  themselves  at  the  day  of 
judgment  that  these  cannot :  for  the  joyful 
sound  never  rung  in  their  ears,  the  gospel  was 
never  brought  to  their  doors ;  but  these  have 
had  the  means  even  offered  to  them,  and  re- 
fused them.  But  if  the  word  has  been  a  bur- 
den, and  sabbaths  have  been  a  trouble,  what 
a  weight  will  there  be  in  damnation !  A  man 
shall  one  day  be  accountable,  not  only  for  the 
sermons  that  he  has  heard,  but  for  those  also 
that  he  might  have  heard.  But  to  pass  over 
those  who  scarce  merit  the  name  of  professors, 
there  is  another  sort,  that  indeed  hear  the 
word,  yet  with  that  supine  negligence,  that 
they  caunot  quit  themselves  from  being  ranked 
amongst  the  contemners  of  the  Spirit.  Some 
indeed  hear  the  sound  of  the  word  as  of  the 
wind,  but  for  want  of  attention,  scarce  know 
from  "  whence  it  comes,  nor  whither  it  goes." 
Some  suffer  wandering  thoughts,  like  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  to  intercept  the  seed,  before 
it  falls  upon  their  hearts.  Some  by  reason  of 
their  own  idle  discourses  cannot  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit.  Some  sleep,  and  shut  their 
eves  apainst  that  light  that  might  otherwise 
shine  into  their  souls.  And  is  not  this  to  des- 
pise  the  Spirit?  Believe  it,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  affront  that  we  can  offer  to  any  con- 
sidering man,  when  he  is  seriously  speaking 
to  us,  and  that  about  the  things  oi  our  own 
concernment,  to  be  thinking  of  something 
else,  and  not  to  regard  him  ;  so  in  these  ad- 
dresses of  the  Spirit  to  us  about  the  things  of 
our  own  eternal  peace,  not  to  attend  or  observe 
him,  is  so  much  greater  a  contempt,  by  how 
much  the  Spirit  of  God  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  men. 

2.  The  second  way  of  resisting  the  3pirit 
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speaking  in  the  word  is  hj  acting  contnuy  to 
that  word.  The  most  considerable  thing  in 
man  is  his  actions.  Every  action  it  is  defined, 
fkunavirium  apentu;  it  is  the  drawing  forth 
the  very  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  agent  upon 
some  object :  thoughts,  like  shadows  in  the 
mind,  quickly  vanish ;  words  are  transient, 
and  pass  away ;  but  deeds  and  notions  will 
abide.  Accordingly,  God  lays  all  the  stress  of 
religion  upon  these  :  the  law  runs  thus  ;  "  Do 
this,  and  thou  shalt  live:**  the  gospel  says, 
"  Not  every  one  that  cries  Lord,  Lord,  but  he 
that  does  the  will  of  my  Father,  shall  enter 
into  heaven."  Both  agree  in  this,  that  they 
put  not  men  upon  bare  words  and  wishes,  but 
upon  doing.  Nay,  let  me  farther  say,  if  it 
were  possible  that  we  could  do  the  will  of  God 
without  hearing  of  it,  it  was  no  matter  whetlier 
we  heard  it  or  no  ;  forbearing  is  not  intended 
for  itself,  but  in  order  to  doing.  We  read  of 
one  in  the  gospel  that  was  commanded  by  his 
father  to  go  work  in  the  vineyard,  but  he 
denied,  and  said  he  would  not  go ;  yet  not- 
withstanding was  excused,  because  at  length 
he  did  go :  and  so  expiated  the  evil  of  nis 
words  by  the  goodness  of  his  deeds.  There- 
fore it  is  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of  our 
actions  that  the  Spirit  of  God  chiefly  regards. 
You  may  hear  the  word,  and,  what  is  more, 
you  may  hear  it  with  attention  ;  yet  if  by 
your  practice  you  contradict  the  things  that 
you  have  heard,  this  is  to  resist  the  Spirit. 
To  hear  or  read  the  precepts  of  God,  ana  yet 
do  things  contrary  to  those  precepts ;  to  hear 
the  thunder  of  his  curses,  and  yet  not  to  be 
wrought  upon,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cursed  thing ; 
this  is  notoriously  to  resist  the  Spirit.  He 
that  shall  hear  Grod  commanding  him  not  to 
take  his  name  in  vain,  and  yet  pollute  it  with 
hideous  blasphemous  oaths ;  that  shall  hear 
Christ  forbidding  wantonness,  even  in  the 
glance  of  an  eye,  and  yet  roll  himself  in  folly 
and  unclcanuess :  he  that  shall  hear  that 
dreadful  voice  of  Grod,  **  Cursed  be  he  that 
does  the  work  of  the  Lord  nej^ligently,"  and 
yet  come  unprepared  to  duties,  and,  being 
come,  slightly  perform  them  ;  surely  such  a 
person  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  highest 
opposers  of  the  Spirit.  If  every  idle  word 
renders  a  man  obnoxious  to  judgment,  shall 
not  a  downright  breach  of  the  law  by  action 
sink  a  man  under  a  much  more  heavy  con- 
demnation ?  He  that  will  not  hear,  or,  hear- 
ing, takes  no  notice  of  the  laws  of  his  prince, 
is  a  disobedient  subject ;  but  he  that  acts  in 
opposition  to  them  is  an  open  rebel.  Now  the 
reasons  that  this  kind  of  resisting  the  Spirit 
in  our  actions  is  so  great,  may  be  these  two  : 
1.  Because  action  is  the  very  perfection  and 
consummation  of  sin.  Sin  may  indeed  make 
a  foul  progress  in  our  thoughts  and  desires, 
and  step  a  little  farther  in  our  words ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  be  acted,  then  it  attains  its 
foil  piteh>  and  becomes  perfect. 
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2.  Because  sin  in  the  actions  nrgues  an 
overflowing  and  a  redundancy  of  sin  in  the 
heart.  A  sinful  action,  it  is  only  the  boiling 
over  of  sin  as  it  lies  there :  for  the  heart  it  is 
yet  in  the  womb ;  for,  as  the,  apostle  says, 
there  it  is  conceived  :  but  in  the  actual  com- 
mission of  it,  it  is  then  brought  forth  :  so  that 
if  (according  to  our  Saviour's  word)  through 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  a  man  speaks, 
then  certainly  from  the  exceeding  superabun- 
dance of  it  does  he  proceed  to  action. 

Having  thus  shewn  how  the  Spirit  is  resist- 
ed in  its  external  speaking  in  the  word,  I  shall 
next  shew  how  it  is  resisted  in  its  immediate 
internal  workings  upon  the  soul. 

Hero  we  must  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and 
know  that,  upon  the  unhappy  fall  of  man, 
sill  and  the  wretched  efiectsoi  sin,  immediateh 
entered  upon,  and  took  full  possession  of  all 
his  faculties:  his  understanding,  that  before 
shined  clear  like  the  lamp  of  God,  was  by  sin 
overspread  with  darkness :  liis  will,  that  bore 
a  perfect  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  was 
rendered  totally  averse  from  and  contrary  to 
the  things  of  God.  When  man  was  first 
created,  there  was  such  an  exact  symmetry 
and  harmony  of  all  the  faculties,  such  an 
absolute  composure  of  the  whole,  that  he  was 
not  only  the  workmanship,  but  also  the 
image  of^ his  Maker.  But  sin  shattered  all,  it 
took  the  whole  fabric  asunder.  And  thus  the 
soul,  being  broke  and  mined,  (as  God  threat- 
ened to  Babylon,  in  Isaiah,  xiii.  21,)  became 
desolate,  and  a  place  of  doleful  ereature$;  that 
is,  black  and  dismal  apprehensions  of  God's 
wrath,  and  gross  ignorance  of  his  will,  lodging 
in  the  understandin|^ :  and  a  place  for  satyrs 
to  dance  in  ;  that  is,  of  brutish  lusts,  and 
impure  desires,  acting,  moving,  and  taking 
their  pastime  in  the  will.  Now  God  the 
Father,  through  the  admirable  contrivance  of 
his  wisdom,  and  the  propensity  of  his  mercy, 
intending  man's  recovery,  and  the  Son  as 
mediator  undertaking  it,  it  was  requisite  that 
in  order  to  it,  he  should  take  away  and 
cure  all  these  distempers  both  of  man's  under- 
standing and  his  will;  Hereupon,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  committed  to  him  as  mediator,^ 
he  issues  forth  the  Spirit  as  the  purchase  of 
his  death,  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
eracious  ends,  in  renewing  and  recruiting  the 
decayed  nature  of  man.  And  this  he  does  by 
the  two  foremen  tioned  works,  to  wit,  illumina- 
tion and  conviction ;  in  both  of  which  the 
Spirit  may  be  resisted. 

Ist,  Concerning  our  resistance  of  it  in  illu- 
mination, or  its  enlightening  work.  Where 
note  by  way  of  caution,  that  by  the  works  of 
the  Spirit  I  understand  not  the  extraordinary 
efficacious  works  thereof  in  true  conversion ; 
for  these  are  not  resistible,  inasmuch  as  they 
take  away  our  resistance :  they  depend  not 
upon  the  courtesy  of  our  wills  as  to  their  sue- 
eM8^  but  upon  the  sde  power  of  God  forcing 
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his  wa^  through  the  heart  in  spite  of  nil 
opposition.  But  I  speak  of  its  common  works, 
such  as  a  man  may  frustrate,  such  as  he  may 
be  partaker  of,  and  yet  perish.  And  these 
enlighteninffs  t>oth  may  be  and  often  are 
resisted  by  the  soul.  Illumination  in  general 
may  be  described,  the  Spirit's  infusing  a  cer- 
tain light  into  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  in 
some  measure  enabled  to  discern  and  judge 
of  the  things  of  Grod.  Now  thb  light  is  three- 
fold: 

1.  That  uniTersal  light  which  we  usually 
term  the  light  of  nature,  yet  so  as  it  may 
also  be  rightly  termed  the  light  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  in  a  different  respect.  It  is  called  the 
light  of  nature,  because  of  its  general  inher- 
ence in  all  men ;  because  it  is  commensurate 
and  of  equal  extent  with  nature,  sa  that 
wheresoever  the  nature  of  man  is  to  be  found, 
there  this  lieht  is  to  be  found.  It  enlightens 
eyery  man  that  comes  into  the  world."  But 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  called  the  light  of  the 
Spirit,  in  respect  of  the  Spirit's  efficiency,  in 
that  it  is  the  producing  cause  of  it,  as  it  is  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  This  light  it  is 
the  first  breathing  of  upon  our  nature, 
the  very  first  draught  and  lineaments  of  the 
new  creature  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  the  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  in  those  con- 
nate principles  bom  with  us  into  the  world, 
and  discovering,  though  very  imperfectly, 
some  eeneral  truths  ;  as  that  there  is  a  (xod, 
and  that  this  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  and 
the  like.  Yet  this  is  but  a  glimmering,  im- 
perfect light,  and  such  an  one  as  carries  with 
it  a  greater  mixture  of  darkness;  like  the 
break  of  day,  which  has  in  it  more  of  night,  it 
is  but  one  remove  from  darkness.  The  Spirit 
of  God  shining  barely  in  nature,  it  is  like  the 
sun  shining  through  a  cloud,  but  with  a  faint, 
weak  brightness,  made  rather  to  refresh  than 
satisfy,  x  et  this  was  all  the  heathens  had,  in 
whom  especially  the  imperfection  of  it  ap- 
peared, as  not  bein^  able  to  rescae  them  from 
idolatnr,  from  villainous  and  unnatural  lusts, 
both  01  which  are  the  blush  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  religion.  Yet  by  thb  light  thev  shall  be 
judged,  and  by  this  condemned.  Wherefore 
of  all  sins  that  resist  the  Spirit,  loathe  and 
detest  those  that  resist  it  spiking  in  nature, 
which  are  so  eross  and  horrid,  as  not  to  be 
named,  much  less  to  be  committed.  Certain- 
ly these  stains  are  not  the  stains  and  spots  of 
God's  children  :  nature  itself  is  corrupted,  yet 
it  will  testify  aloud  against  such  hideous  cor- 
ruptions. Conscience  is  corrupted,  yet  like 
the  unjust  jud^e,  through  the  importunity 
and  cry  of  such,  it  will  judge  righteously.  To 
be  unnatural  is  something  more  than  to  be 
irreligious ;  for  a  man  to  ofier  violence  to  the 
principles,  what  is  it  but  a  spiritual  self- 
murder  1  To  cease  to  be  a  man,  is  something 
worse  than  not  to  be  a  saint.  O  reverence 
therefore  this  light,  set  up  by  God  himself  in 


our  nature.  As  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  it 
as  our  only  guide,  so  are  we  upon  no  hand 
to  sin  against  it:  walking  according  to  its 
directions  is  not  sufficient  to  save  us,  but 
going  contrary  to  them  will  certainly  con- 
demn us. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  light  majr  be  called 
a  notional  scripture  light ;  that  is,  a  bare 
knowledge  of  or  assent  to  scripture  truths. 
This  light  is  begot  in  the  mind  of  all  professors 
by  the  mere  hearing  or  reading  the  word  :  it 
is  the  hm  perception  of  evangelical  truthf 
placed  in  the  intellect,  resting  m  the  brain, 
treasured  up  there  by  a  naked  apprehension 
and  speculation.  So  that  the  retsisting  this, 
being  almost  the  same  with  our  resistance  of 
the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word,  only  with 
this  difierence,  that  in  the  former  we  resist 
the  word  as  considered  in  the  letter,  in  thi^ 
we  resist  it  as  it  lies  transcribed  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  :  I  say,  since  this 
almost  coincides  with  the  former,  which  I 
have  discussed  already,  I  shall  proceed  no 
farther  in  it,  only  leave  this  to  your  considera- 
tion, that  if  the  poor  heathens  fell  under  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God,  only  for  resisting  the 
Spirit  in  the  dim  light  of  nature ;  then  how 
will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  escape,  if  we  resist 
it  now  shining  openly  (like  the  sun  in  hia 
might)  in  the  clear  discovery  of  the  law  and 
gospel?  As  the  light  which  we  resist  is 
greater  or  less,  so  is  the  proportion  of  our  sin 
either  diminished  or  advanced.  Therefore  if 
we  disobey  the  Spirit,  what  can  follow,  but 
that  as  our  light,  so  our  sin  also,  must  be  far 
greater  than  theirs,  and  our  punishment 
answerable  t  For  assuredly,  the  just  God, 
who  takes  the  exact  and  true  dimensions  of 
sin,  will  heat  the  furnace  of  his  wrath  seven 
times  hotter  for  gospel  reprobates,  than  for 
ignorant  heathens. 

a  The  third  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a 
spedal  convincing  light,  which  is  a  higher 
degree  of  the  enlightening  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  not  common  to  all  professors,  yet  such  a 
one  as  may  be  resisted,  yea  and  totally  extin- 
guished.  This  is  the  highest  attainment  of  ' 
the  soul  on  this  side  saving  grace ;  it  is  like  j 
the  clear  shining  of  the  moon  and  stars,  which  | 
is  the  greatest  light  that  is  consistent  with  a  | 
state  of  darkness.  Yea  it  is  such  a  light  as : 
does  not  only  make  a  discovery  of  the  things 
of  God.  but  also  engenders  in  the  soul  a  eer- 
tain  relish  and  taste  of  tliem.   It  is  a  light, 
not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of  joy  ;  and  this 
it  was  that  enlightened  the  stony  ground  in 
Matt.  xiii.  20,  which  did  not  onl^  hear  and 
apprehend  the  word,  but  also  with  joy  received 
it :  yet  we  see  in  the  next  verse,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  withstand  tribulations  and  perse- 
cutions, but  when  the  storms  arose,  and  the 
wind  beat  upon  it,  it  quickly  went  out ;  like . 
a  toroh  before  a  tempest,  after  a  very  short 
and  weak  contest,  it  was  soon  extingiii^ed.. 
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However,  we  mast  know,  that  this  light  is  the 
uitwius  ccnatusy  the  last  and  greatest  endeavour 
of  the  Spirit  upon  a  reprobate  soul,  which  once 
finally  resisted  for  ever  departs,  and  leaves  the 
soul  under  an  everlasting  night,  without  anv 
after  returns  of  day.  To  be  thus  enlightenec^ 
is  called  in  scripture  "  to  taste  of  the  heayenly 
gift,  to  be  partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  as  it  is 
expressed  in  Heb.  yi.  4^  5  ;  and  of  the  despe- 
rate, deplorable  condition  of  those  that  mis- 
carry under  these  illuminations,  we  have  an 
account  in  the  next  verse ;  If  they  fall 
away,  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them  again  to 
repentance."  The  wicked,"  says  God,  shall 
fall,  and  never  rise.'* 

He  that  shall  hear  what  report  the  gospel 
makes  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  be  so  far 
affected  with  a  livel}r  sense  and  feeling  of  it, 
as  to  resolve  against  it,  to  hate  it,  even  to  a 
relinquishment  of  it,  and  continue  for  a  long 
time  so  to  do,  yet  notwithstanding  at  length 
disentangle  himself  from  those  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  of  sin,  so  far  as  to  relapse  into 
the  fearful  commission  and  love  of  it,  tliat 
man's  case  is  grievous,  and  his  wound  not 
easily  curable.  For  God  intends  these  illumi- 
nations as  singular  special  means,  both  to 
allure  the  soul  to  duty  by  the  discovery  of  the 
love  of  Clirist,  and  to  awe  it  ftrom  sin  by  the 
terrors  of  hell.  Now  when  a  man  desires  to 
sleep  securely  in  the  free  enjojrment  of  his 
sin,  and  shall  therefore  seek  to  put  out  this 
light,  we  have  no  ground  to  conclude  that  the 
Spirit  will  ever  restore  it.  He  that  frowardly 
aud  foolishly  puts  out  his  candle,  is  not  sure 
to  blow  it  in  again.  As  for  those  common 
shinings  of  it  tnat  beam  forth  in  the  notion 
of  the  word,  they  indeed  may  be  renewed 
every  sermon,  they  are  such  beuns  as  we 
read  of,  ''occidere  et  redire  possunt."  But 
when  this  special  light  is  extinct,  when  this 
sets  in  darkness,  the  soul  that  is  thus  be- 
nighted is  left  to  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep  of  sin 
and  death. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  inward 
work  of  the  Spirit,  to  wity  illumination  of  the 
understanding. 

2d,  We  come  now  to  the  second,  which  is 
the  conviction  of  the  will,  which  conviction 
may  be  described  in  general,  A  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will  and  affections,  pro- 
ducing in  them  some  imperfect  liking  of  the 
w^s  of  God,  and  dislike  to  the  ways  of  sin. 

There  is  a  clear  and  open  passage  between 
the  understanding  and  the  will.  Light  in 
the  one  naturally  begets  heat  in  the  other, 
and  the  conviction  of  the  affections  is  never 
greater  than  the  illumination  of  the  judg- 
ment. So  that  when  the  work  of  the  Spint 
miscarries  about  the  understanding,  it  never 
thoroughly  succeeds  in  the  will ;  for  it  strikes 
the  will  and  the  affections  through  the  under- 
standing I  and  if  it  cannot  pierce  this,  it  ia 


not  to  be  imagined  how  the  blow  can  reach 
the  other. 

Now  the  convincing  works  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  will  may  be  reduced  to  these  three,—- 

1.  A  begetting  in  it  some  good  desireSi 
wishes,  and  inclinations. 

2.  An  enabling  it  to  perform  some  imper^ 
feet  obedience. 

3.  An  enabling  it  to  leave  some  sins. 

In  all  these  works  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted 
and  opposed. 

1.  And  first,  it  may  be  resisted  in  the  good 
desires  and  inclinations  that  it  suggests  to  the 
will.  That  these  good  desires  issue  from  the 
Spirit,  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  who  aeknow- 
letlges  that  of  ourselves  we  are  not  so  much  as 
able  to  think  a  good  thought."  He  that 
affirms  holy  duties  may  proceed  from  an  un- 
holy, corrupt  heart,  may  as  well  expect 

grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles." 
As  there  are  some  desires  so  exceeding  black 
and  hellish,  that  it  easily  appears  they  came 
into  the  mind  from  their  father  the  Devil ;  so 
on  the  contrary  there  are  some  so  pure  and 
holy,  that  they  may  be  quickly  discerned  to 
be  the  offspring  of  the  Spirit,  as  bearing  his 
image  and  likeness.   Good  inclinations,  they 
are  the  firstborn  of  holiness  in  the  soul,  the 
very  first  endeavours  and  throes  of  the  new 
birth.   And  as  they  are  the  first,  so  in  reason 
thev  may  be  thought  to  be  most  imperfect, 
and  consequently^  most  easy  to  be  rejected  :  a 
good  desire  stepping  forth  amongst  raging  and 
unmortified  lusU,  it  is  like  righteous  but  weak  ^ 
Lot,  endeavourinff  to  appease  the  tumult  of 
the  Sodomites.   Oh  !  how  easily  is  it  forced 
to  retire  1  how  quickly  is  it  repulsed  !    It  is  i 
like  a  drop  of  water  faUing  into  a  furnace,  ' 
that  presently  exhales,  and  does  not  at  all 
allay  the  fury  of  its  heat.    How  often  has 
the  Spirit  whispered  to  us,    This  is  the  way, 
walk  in  it,"  and  our  perverse  hearts  have  > 
hurried  us  another  wapr !    How  often  has 
many  a  soul  thoughts  of  relinquishing  its  sin,  . 
and  returning  to  Grod,  and  yet  by  the  allure-  ; 
ment  of  new  pleasures  has  been  inveigled  and  I 
recalled  back  1   How  often  do  some  think  of  i 
repairing  to  Christ,  and  yet  are  held  fast  b^  { 
the  fetters  of  prevailing  lust  1   And  all  this  | 
befalls  men,  because  they  improve  not  these  'I 
blessed  inclinations.   Oh !  were  we  but  true  : 
to  our  own  souls,  to  cherish  these  tender,  i 
new-born,  infant  desires,  and  to  carry  them  ! 
to  Christ  b^  prayer,  certainly  he  would  take 
them  in  his  arms  and  bless  them,  and  send 
them  away  strengthened.    Every  sincere 
desire  to  pray  might  be  improved  to  a  blessed 
communion  with  God ;  every  secret  dislike  of 
impurity  might  be  wrought  up  to  sanctity  of 
life  and  conversation.   Oh  despise  not  ther^ 
fore   the  day  of  small  things ;"  shut  not  your 
ears  against  the  secret  admonitions  of  the 
Spirit ;  they  are  none  other  than  God  himself 
speaking  to  thee  (as  to  Elijah)  ''in  a  still 
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▼oice."  You  maj  one  day  come  to  know, 
when  with  bitterness  of  soul  you  shall  reflect 
upon  and  recollect  all  these  dealings  of  the 
Spirit :  Such  a  time  I  had  an  inclination  to  con- 
fess my  idleness,  my  intemperance  before  God, 
and  amend  it ;  but  I  hearkened  to  the  dissua- 
sions of  my  corrupt  heart,  and  so  neglected  it. 
Such  a  time  I  had  strong  motions  and  inten- 
tions to  restore  my  ill-gotten  goods  ;  but  my 
covetousness  restrained  me.  I  say,  then  you 
will  know  and  confess,  (as  Jacob  did  of 
Bethel,)  Of  a  truth  God  was  in  all  these 
workings,  and  I  knew  it  not." 

2.  The  Spirit  may  be  opposed,  as  it  enables 
the  soul  to  perform  some  imperfect  obedience 
to  God's  commands.  A  man,  by  the  convinc- 
ing energy  of  the  Spirit  in  the  word,  may  be 
led,  or  rather  drawn  to  many  duties.  Thus 
Herod,  in  Mark,  vi.  20,  upon  the  soul-search- 
ing ministry  of  John,  is  said  to  have  done 
many  things."  The  Israelites  also,  in  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  34,  were  driven  by  God's  judgments 
to  proceed  very  for  in  his  worship  ;  When 
he  slew  them,"  (it  is  said,)  <<they  sought 
him  :  and  they  returned  ana  inquired  early 
after  God."  So  that  here  we  have  both  duty 
and  earnestness  in  duty ;  but  we  see  in  the 
following  verse  they  quickly  got  loose  from 
those  convictions  ;  "  They  flattered  him  with 
their  mouth,  and  lied  unto  him  with  their 
lips that  is,  their  ensuing  practices  foully 
falsified  all  those  fair  promises  of  obedience 
which  they  made  under  their  convictions. 
Such  men's  hearts  may  be  often  heated  by  the 
livelv  and  warm  impressions  of  the  Spirit ; 
yet  by  their  innate  corruptions,  as  it  were, 
their  proper  form,  lijce  water  heated,  they  are 
quickly  recovered  to  their  native  coldness. 
In  Job,  xxvii.  10,  Job  says,  "'Will  the  hypo- 
crite always  call  upon  God  ?"  Implying,  I 
conceive,  that  from  the  motions  of  G<^*8 
Spirit  he  mav  engage  very  fairly  in  that  duty, 
though  he  fall  short  of  continuance.  See  the 
convincing  works  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
Ejphraim,  in  Hosea,  vi.  4  ;  they  wrought  in 
him  some  superficial  beginnings  of  goodness  ; 
but,  as  it  is  there  expressed,  it  was  like  a 
morning  cloud,"  when  temptations  arose  it 
posted  away,  and  **  like  the  early  dew,"  pre- 
sently drunk  up  by  the  scorching  heat  of 
raging  lusts.  Now  this  resistance  of  the  Spirit 
is  much  more  heinous  than  the  former,  mas- 
much  as  the  practice  of  holiness  is  greater 
than  a  bare  desire  and  inclination  to  it.  To 
injure  or  ofiend  him  that  does  but  wish  and 
desire  our  good,  argues  little  ingenuity ;  but 
to  grieve  and  oppose  him  that  actually  endea- 
vours it,  shews  a  pUiin  want  of  humanity. 
For  him  who  has  maintained«ome  communion 
with  the  Spirit,  and  has  "  took  sweet  counsel 
with  him,"  so  that  they  "  have  often  walked 
to  the  house  of  €rod  in  company ;"  I  gay,  for 
such  an  one  to  lift  up  bis  heel  m  acts  of  defi- 
aneo  and  resistance  of  the  Spirit,  this  is  very 


ffrievous.  When  a  man  has  proceeded  very 
far  in  the  mortification  of  his  pride,  his 
drunkenness,  his  lust,  for  him  to  return  again 
to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  this  is  a  more  than 
ordinary  provocation.  When  he  is  upon  a 
fair  advance  to  Zoar,  to  the  "city  of  life"  and 
deliverance,  for  such  an  one  to  look  back  upon 
Sodom,  and  cast  an  eye  of  desire  upon 
his  forsaken  filth ;  it  is  just  with  God  to 
make  such  an  one  a  wonder  and  a  sad  example 
of  his  abused  mercy.  But  this  is  the  upshot 
of  all,  this  is  the  very  dividing  point  where 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  souls  of  men  break 
and  part  for  ever ;  they  find  a  cursed  pleasure 
in  sin,  and  none  in  a  course  of  dut^  :  and  so, 
maugre  all  the  entreaties  and  wooing  convic- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  they  relinquish  duty,  and 
return  to  sin. 

3,  The  Spirit  may  be  opposed  in  that  con- 
vincing work,  whereby  it  enables  the  will  to 
forsake  some  sins.  This  work  bears  some 
affinity  with  the  former,  but  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther the  same.  I  confess,  to  yield  perfect 
obedience  to  all  God's  commands  does  include 
in  it  a  forsaking  of  all  sin,  and  is  consequen- 
tially, yea  and  really,  the  same  with  it.  But 
imperfectly  to  execute  some  good  duties,  and 
imperfectly  to  leave  some  sins,  which  is  here 
intended,  are  two  distinct  things.  Now  that 
the  Spirit  is  able  to  work  up  a  soul  even  to 
this  also,  and  that  the  soul  is  likewise  able  to 
frustrate  this  work,  these  following  scriptures 
will  demonstrate.  (2  Peter,  ii.  20,)  we  have 
some  that,  by  the  convincing  help  of  the 
Spirit,  "had  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,"  they  had  washed  their  hands  of  all 
those  enormities  that  raged  and  reigned  in  the 
lives  of  grosser  sinners.  Yet  in  the  same 
verse  we  have  these  also  "  again  entangled  and 
overcome  by  their  lusts  r'  and  thereupon 
compared  to  the  most  filthy  creatures,  which 
beinff  washed,  with  much  greediness  return 
to  their  beloved  mire  and  defilements.  In 
Gal.  iii.  d,  we  find  some  "  who  had  begun  in 
the  Spirit,"  yet  in  danger  to  have  "  ended  in 
the  flesh  so  treacherous  is  sin  in  its  depar- 
ture, and  so  violent  in  its  returns.  Certainly 
in  these  cases  it  seems  to  retire  and  draw 
back,  only  to  come  on  afterwards  with  a 
greater  assault.  For  the  appetite  of  sin  being 
only  restrained,  not  taken  away,  it  returns 
after  a  while  with  more  violent  fury  upon  its 
object :  and  like  a  thirsty  man,  the  longer  it 
has  forbore  to  drink  of  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
it  takes  so  much  deeper  a  draught  of  them  at 
length.  Thus  sin  is  only  pent  up  in  the  soul 
by  main  force  of  the  Spirit ;  but  when  it  finds 
the  least  vent,  it  lashes  out  to  the  purpose : 
some  cannot  neglect  duties  as  they  used  to  do, 
because  the  terrors  of  God  are  upon  their 
souls ;  some  dare  not  venture  upon  their 
former  lewd  courses,  because  the  Spirit  meets 
them  with  the  drawn  sword  of  God's  ven- 
geance^ easting  the  very  flashes  of  hell  in  their 
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f;iees.  if  they  step  a  foot  into  those  ways.  So 
that  here  the  sinner  is  indeed  held  in  bonds, 
but  his  sinful  nature  is  still  unchanged  ;  )ik« 
the  devils  themselves,  who  thougli  they  are 
kept  in  chains,  vet  they  are  still  devils  in 
chains.  The  soul  has  lost  the  present  exercise 
of  sin,  vet  still  retains  the  faculty :  but  at 
length  the  Spirit  having  for  a  long  time  kept 
the  soul  from  its  lust,  as  God  did  Balaam 
from  his  covetousness,  and  still  hearing  it 
crying  and  craving  after  its  beloved  corrup- 
tion :  even  as  God  let  Balaam  go  upon  the 
like  importunity,  so  the  Spirit  slacks  his 
hold,  and  lets  the  soul  loose  to  its  sin.  And 
then  it  sins  at  an  high  rate  indeed ;  better 
were  it  for  a  man  never  to  have  given  the 
Spirit  any  room,  any  place  in  his  heart,  than 
at  length  thus  to  turn  it  out.  We  may  truly 
say  of  this  holy  guest,  "  turpius  ejicitur,  quam 
non  admittitur  ;••  yea  safer  had  it  been  for 
such  a  soul  to  have  still  wallowed  in  his  sin, 
than  being  once  rescued  from  it,  again  to 
apostatize  to  it.  For  this  is  to  sin  from 
choice,  and  that  from  choice  grounded  upon 
experience;  for  having  tried  both  ways,  to 
wit,  those  of  the  Spirit  and  those  of  sin,  by 
such  returns  to  it  he  does  aloud  proclaim  his 
judgment  to  the  world  that  sin  is  better. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  gene- 
ral head,  to  shew  how  many  ways  the  Spirit 
may  be  resisted  :  I  proceed  to  the 

III.  To  shew  the  reasons  why  upon  such 
resistance  the  Spirit  finally  withdraws. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  from  God*s 
decree.  This  is  that  which  bounds  all  things, 
and  fixes  the  Areest  operations  of  second 
causes:  the  event  of  things  in  themselves 
merely  contingent,  by  this  decree  is  stampt 
certain  and  infallible.  It  turns  a  casualty 
into  a  certainty ;  a  contingency  into  a  neces- 
sity. And  as  the  actions  of  the  creature  are 
limited  and  determined  by  this  decree,  so  the 
most  free  actions  of  God  himself  come  also 
within  the  restraining  compass  of  the  same. 
€rod  purposes  before  he  acts,  and  his  purpose 
it  is  the  measure  of  his  operations  ;  and  what 
God  wills,  he  wills  immutably.  His  wisdom 
and  infinite  knowledge  foresees  and  debates  all 
inconveniences  antecedently  to  every  act  of 
volition  ;  and  so  there  can  be  no  new  emergent 
inconvenience  that  may  unframe  his  resolu- 
tions and  cause  a  change.  Accordingly  the 
workings  and  strivings  of  God's  Spirit  are 
measured  out  and  bounded  by  this  decree  ;  by 
virtue  of  which  its  departure  is  firmly  and 
irreversibly  intended,  and  some  resistance  of 
it  is  thereby  put  beyond  pardon.  Some 
think  the  like  of  the  great  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  it  is  not  unpiUHlonable  from 
its  own  nature,  but  from  God^s  special  decree ; 
not  because  it  is  of  so  great  malignity  as  to 
surpass  the  extent  of  God*B  mercies,  nor  yet 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  pardon ;  but  that  God  by  an  act  of 
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sovereignt;^  singled  out  this  sin,  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  justice,  and  the  terror  of  those 
that  should  abuse  his  pace,  passed  a  decree 
for  ever  to  exclude  it  from  all  possibility  of 
remission.  But  thus  much  by  way  of  digres- 
sion. Now  this  decree  has  not  any  active 
influence  or  efficiency,  so  as  actually  to  pro- 
duce or  put  in  being  the  thing  decreed.  I 
say  the  decree  itself  does  not  efiect  the  thing, 
but  it  engages  God's  veracity  and  immutable 
truth  to  see  it  certainly  effected.  There  is 
nothing  therefore  but,  if  we  pursue  it  to  its 
first  original,  must  of  necessitv  terminate  in 
this  decree,  as  deriving  from  hence  the  first 
rise  and  reason  of  its  being.  I  say  the  reason, 
though  not  the  cause.  In  Ephes.  i.  11,  God 
is  said  **  to  work  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.**  He  resembles  an 
excellent  artificer,  who  in  all  his  works  of  art 
has  forelaid  in  his  mind  a  perfect  model  of  his 
intended  fabric,  before  ever  he  sets  the  first 
hand  to  it.  It  is  finished  in  the  contrivance^ 
before  it  is  so  much  as  begun  in  the  produc- 
tion. God  says,  ^*  Shall  I  decree,  and  shall  it 
not  come  to  pass  V*  So  by  inversion  we  mav 
say.  Shall  any  thing  come  to  pass,  and  shall 
not  he  decree?  Would  we  know  why  the 
Spirit  of  God  departed  from  Judas,  even  to 
the  loss  and  perdition  of  his  soul  ?  We  have 
an  account  in  John,  xvii.  12,  it  was,  "  that 
the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled  that  is, 
that  the  will  or  decree  of  €rod  delivered  in 
scripture  concerning  Judas  might  be  acoom- 
plisned. 

Now  what  terrors  should  this  strike  into  all 
resistors  of  the  Spirit,  all  prodigals  of  the  I 
means  of  grace  I  Whosoever  spends  upon ! 
mercy,  spends  upon  a  set  allowance.  God 
has  allotted  and  decreed  to  every  man  his 
l)ortion  in  the  Spirit's  workings,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  enforcing  power  of  that  decree, 
he  will  never  extend  nor  contract,  diminish 
nor  augment.  And  since  it  is  not  known  to 
us  in  what  point  of  our  life  God  has  set  this 
fatal  bound,  as  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  to 
prevent  despair,  that  none  might  unadvisedly 
conclude  against  himself,  that  he  had  finally 
resisted  the  Spirit :  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  a  strong  argument  to  cut  short  the 
outrageous  progress  of  a  presuming  sinner, 
since  he  knows  not  but  the  very  next  sin  he 
is  closing  with,  may  separate  between  him 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  for  ever.  For  shall 
God  limit  the  natural  days  of  our  life,  beyond 
^hich  we  cannot  pass,  as  it  is  in  Job,  xiv.  6, 
and  shall  the  days  of  the  Spirit's  striving  with 
us  be  undetermined  ?  Certainly  what  he  says 
of  those  may  be  said  of  the  Spirit* s  workings, 

thev  are  all  numbered."  And  that  they  are 
so  will  appear  one  day,  when  those  exact  bills 
of  our  accounts,  relating  all  our  opposinn  even 
of  the  smallest  motions  of  the  Spirit,  shall  be 

Preferred  and  read  against  us.  Can  we  then 
18  it  is  expressed  in  the  prophet)  disanqnl 
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**  God's  covenant  with  day  and  night  V*  Can 
we  disappoint  or  change  ^  the  ordinances  of 
heaTen  and  earth  ?"  Then  may  we  stretch 
the  fixed  time  of  the  Spirit's  dealing  with  our 
hearts  beyond  God's  decree.  Then  may  we, 
when  our  day  of  grace  is  expiring,  cause  the 
sun  of  merc;^  to  go  ten  degrees  backward. 
Alas!  poor,  inconsiderable,  impotent  men! 
We  must  lay  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and 
give  way  to  the  irresistible  decree  of  Go<l  for 
ever.  Can  all  the  men  in  the  world,  bv  the 
united  force  of  their  power  and  policy,  hinder 
the  sun  from  setting  but  for  the  space  of  one 
hour?  nay,  but  of  one  moment?  And  can 
we  weak  sinful  worms  prolong  our  precious 
day  of  grace  at  our  pleasure  ?  True  it  is,  the 
mercy  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  goodness  past 
finding  out ;  but  he  that  has  set  bars  and 
doors  to  the  sea  has  also  set  bounds  to  this 
ocean  of  his  mercy,  and  said.  Thus  far  shall 
you  come  in  your  strivings  with  such  a  soul, 
and  no  farther. 

2.  The  second  reason  why  the  Spirit  de- 
parts upon  resistance,  is  because  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  great  intent  and  design  of  the 
gospel.  And  this  is  twofold,  suitable  to  which 
the  Spirit  does  accordingly  appropriate  a  two- 
fold operation  : 

1.  The  first  great  gospel  design  is  the  con- 
verting and  saving  the  elect ;  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  an  effectual  converting  power, 
which  in  its  addresses  to  the  soul  is  invincible. 
It  does  not  persuade  but  overpower ;  and 
therefore  never  fails  or  miscarries,  but  effec- 
tually converts,  sanctifies,  and  reduces  the 
80ul.  The  infallible  success  of  the  work 
depends  upon  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
a^nt :  by  a  happy,  alluring,  yet  efiicacious 
Tiolence  it  draws ;  (Jeremiah,  xxxi.  3,  With 
loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."  Where- 
soever this  power  draws,  the  soul  certainly 
follows :  I  rather  say  certainly  than  necessa- 
rily, because  necessity  may  seem  to  intrench 
upon  the  free  spontaneity  of  the  will,  although 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  kind  of  necessity 
which  is  compatible  with  its  freedom.  The 
drawing  work  of  the  Spirit  it  has  the  strength, 
but  not  the  violence  of  coaction,  (Luke,  xiv. 
28,)  '^Compel  them  to  come  in."  There  is  a 
compulsion  indeed,  but  not  such  an  one  as  is 
a^inst  the  will :  but  such  an  one  as  makes  it 
willing.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  ener- 
vate the  objections  of  those  free-willers,  that 
exclaim  of  coaction  and  compulsion  in  an 
irresistible  converting  work.  Thus  therefore 
the  Spirit  effects  God's  great  and  primary 
gospel  design,  in  calling  home  his  sheep,  bis 
chosen  ones,  the  objects  of  his  eternal  love : 
and  this  is  done  by  an  effectual,  never-failing 
power  in  their  vocation  ;  by  which  they  are 
rally  instated  in  their  present  possession  of 
grace,  and  sufficiently  secured  in  their  hopes 
of  glory  for  the  future. 

2.  The  second  end  and  design  of  the  gospel 


is  to  render  reprobates  Inexcusable ;  and  this 
is  no  less  effectually  done  by  the  cominon 
enlightening,  convincing  worlu  of  the  Spirit, 
which  are  sufficient  to  take  off  all  pleas,  to 
silence  them  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  en- 
hance their  guilt  beyond  excuse.  It  is  con- 
fessed, the  converting,  renewing  work  of  the 
Spirit  was  never  vouchsafed  to  any  reprobate ; 
they  were  never  admitted  to  share  in  the 
children's  bread.  Yet  God's  denial  of  recover- 
ing grace  cannot  warrant  them  in  a  state  of 
sin.  All,  indeed,  through  Adam  were  p;ene- 
rally  immersed  into  an  equal  plunge  of  misery, 
all  were  forlorn  and  broke,  and  as  to  the  stock 
of  their  first  righteousness  totally  bankrupt, 
and  the  law  still  remains  a  rigid  exactor  of 
obedience.  The  elect  and  reprobate  both  feW 
from  their  righteousness,  but  God  was  pleased 
to  renew  the  store  of  the  former,  leaving  the 
latter  destitute :  but  may  not  God  even  from 
these,  require  perfect  obedience,  though  they 
have  lost  the  power  to  perform  it  ?  A  creditor 
does  not  lose  nis  riffht  to  his  money,  because 
the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay.  Suppose  a  cre- 
ditor have  two  debtors,  and  both  turn  bank- 
rupt; now  if  he  of  his  own  free  cost  and 
favour  supplies  one,  wherewithal  to  discharge 
the  debt,  may  he  not  therefore  demand  it  of 
the  other  without  the  like  supply  ?  Certainly 
mercy  to  one  does  not  weaken  or  take  off  the 
procedure  of  the  law  against  the  other ;  neither 
our  merits  nor  our  misery  can  lay  any  obliga- 
tion upon  God's  grace.  He  that  shall  dare  to 
cavil  and  ex|>ostulate  with  his  Maker  at  such 
a  rate  of  impiety  and  impudence^  as  the  cor- 
rupt heart  of  man  is  apt  to  do ;  Is  it  my 
fault  that  I  remain  unconverted  under  all  my 
convictions?  Had  God  vouchsafed  to  me  con 
verting  grace  as  he  did  to  others,  I  had  been 
converted  as  well  as  they  ?"  God  will  answer 
the  expostulations  of  such  men,  as  he  did 
those,  (Matt.  xx.  13, 15,)  «  Friend,  I  do  thee 
no  wrong."  Is  it  not  lawful  to  do  with  ray 
own  free  grace  as  I  please?  *'Is  thine  eye 
evil  and  malicious,  because  I  am  good  f  Out 
of  my  mercy  I  bestowed  converting  sraoe 
upon  such  an  unworthy  sinner ;  out  of  my 
sovereignty  I  denied  it  to  another,  yet  still 
without  any  impeachment  to  my  justice.  His 
justice  is  not  at  all  injured  when  he  confers 
ffraoe  upon  one,  nor  his  mercy  leisene<l  when 
he  withholds  it  from  another.  However  a 
man  may  for  a  while  please  himself  in  such 
objections  against  his  Creator,  and  seem  to 
himself  to  unreason  the  equity  of  God's  pro-  . 
ceedings ;  yet  there  will  a  time  when  the  I 
sinner  shall  stand  clearly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  God's  dealings  in  his  final  i 
departure  from  him  ;  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
plead  or  reply  any  thing  against  him  in  a 
ration^  way  to  all  eternity :  and  this  of  all 
other  will  be  the  most  stinging  consideration, 
the  most  irksome  and  tormenting  thought: 
fur  if  we  observe  the  vilefit,  the  most  profligate 
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I  malefactor,  when  he  stands  openly  convict, 
;  and  that  by  the  most  pregnant  evidence,  he  is 
,  apt  to  relieve  his  mind  with  such  poor,  perish- 
I  ing[,  forlorn  persuasions,  as,  that  he  suffers 
j  unjustly,  that  he  has  hard  measure,  and  tliat 
I  he  smarts  in  the  severe  censures  of  men  be- 
yond the  merit  of  his  fact ;  then,  I  say,  the 
slender  comfort  even  of  these  apprehensions 
will  fail  the  sinner.   For  he  shall  evidently 
find,  and  know  himself  utterly  forsaken  and 
'  rejected  by  the  Spirit,  and  withal,  see  it  most 
I  just  and  rij[hteous  that  he  should  be  so  for- 
saken.  This  is  that  that  will  most  bitterly 
gnaw  and  rack  the  proud  heart  of  a  reprobate, 
I  when  he  shall  be  forced  to  acknowleoge  that 
i  the  Spirifs  departure  is  not  only  his  punish- 
I  ment,  but  his  desert :  he  shall  then  confess, 
I  that  the  Spirit  was  as  real  in  his  workings,  as 
he  was  peremptory  in  his  resistance  :  that  he 
was  as  p.'ithetical  and  tender  in  the  offers  of 
grace,  as  he  was  obstinate  in  their  refusal : 
that  the  Spirit  with  much  eagerness  would 
have  often  stepped  between  him  and  the  com- 
mission of  his  beloved  sin,  and  that  he  with 
as  much  vehemence  rushed  into  it :  that  the 
Spirit  had  used  many  forcible  aiyuments  to 
conclude  him  into  duty,  and  that  he  still  flew 
off;  and  when  he  could  not  answer  them, 
absolutely  denied  them.   All  these  things,  in 
the  dismal  remembrance  of  them,  will  be  like 
so  many  vultures  devouring  and  preying  upon 
a  self-condemned  soul. 

But  it  may  be  here  replied.  What  needs  any 
continuance  of  the  Spirit's  workings  to  ren- 
der a  man  inexcusable,  since  the  very  strivings 
of  the  Spirit  in  natural  conscience  is  sufficient 
to  effect  this? 

I  answer ;  that  it  is  most  true,  that  even 
nature  itself  is  able  to  cut  off  all  excuse  from 
the  mind  of  an  awakened  sinner :  as  is  clear 
from  Rom.  i.  20,  where  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
heathen,  which  were  only  acted  by  this  prin- 
ciple, says,  "  that  they  were  without  excuse.* 
And  again,  in  Rom.  ii.  16,  we  read  of  their 
natural  consciences  excusing  and  accusing 
each  other,"  according  as  their  deeds  were 
good  or  evil.  From  whence  it  clearly  follows, 
that  the  motions  of  God's  Spirit  are  continued 
and  vouchsafed  to  the  impenitent  under  the 
ffospel,  not  barely  to  render  them  inexcusable, 
but  to  render  them  in  a  greater  measure  in- 
excusable, and  to  charge  their  impenitence 
with  greater  aggravations :  for  God  Intending 
to  the  reprobates  different  degrees  of  punish- 
ments, it  is  requisite  that  in  order  to  it,  he 
should  present  their  sins  under  different  aggra- 
vations. 

And  thus  we  see  God's  two  great  gospel 
designs ;  the  first  of  them  to  convert  the  elect, 
which  is  effected  by  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  Snirit ;  the  second  to  bereave  the  re- 
probate of  excuse^  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  ordinary  strfvings  of  it,  in  those  convic- 
Mons  which  in  their  issue  prove  ineffectual : 
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so  that  now  the  Spirit  having  ftnished  the  end 
for  which  those  workings  were  continued^ 
what  in  reason  can  follow,  but  the  end  being 
acquired,  those  workings  should  cease?  In 
human  actions  designed  for  the  attainment  of 
any  end,  when  it  is  actually  attained,  the 
continuation  of  that  action  is  irrational  and 
absurd.  And  what  is  unsavoury  and  unbe- 
seeming in  the  actions  of  men,  shall  we 
ascribe  to  those  of  the  Spirit  ?  A  man  mar 
with  as  much  reason  set  his  reapers  to  work 
when  he  has  finished  his  harvest,  or  set  his 
labourers  to  prune  and  lop  his  trees,  which  by 
his  own  appointment  they  have  already  cut 
down,  as  the  Spirit  continue  his  strivings 
after  he  has  fully  accomplished  God's  end 
upon  any  sinner.  lie  is  sent  only  as  Grod's 
agent  or  ambassador  to  do  his  message,  and 
for  a  while  to  negotiate  his  business  with  the 
hearts  of  the  impenitent,  not  to  take  up  his 
fixed  d  wellingor  habitation  with  them.  There- 
fore it  is  most  rational,  that  having  done  his 
message,  and  finished  his  embassy,  he  should 
depart. 

3.  The  third  ground  or  reason  why  Grod 
withdraws  his  Spirit  upon  our  resistance^  is 
because  it  highly  tends  to  the  vindication  of 
his  honour. 

Now  God  may  vindicate  his  honour  two 
ways  in  the  Spirit's  departure : 

1.  As  it  is  a  punishment  to  the  sinner,  that 
has  dishonoured  him.  God's  glory  cannot  be 
repaired  but  by  the  misery  of  the  party  that 
made  a  breach  upon  it.    God  cannot  be 

florious,  till  the  offender  is  made  miserable. 
Tow  this  is  a  punishment  exactly  correspon- 
dent ta  the  sin,  that  is,  total  lyjBpiritual.  For 
can  there  be  a  greater  punishment  for  a  sin- 
ner, than  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  full  swing  i 
in  the  free  satisfaction  of  his  lust?  When  j 
God  bereaves  a  soul  of  his  Spirit,  there  is,  as  | 
I  may  say^  a  decree  passed  in  the  court  of  | 
heaven,  in  respect  of  that  soul,  for  libert]^  and 
toleration  in  sin.  In  this  sense  there  is  na  I 
distinction  between  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
evil  of  punishment ;  for  the  evil  of  sin  is  the 
greatest  evil  of  punishment.  If  a  man  pos- 
sessed with  frenzy  should  endeavour  to 
drown  or  stab  himself,  and  being  forcibly 
withheld,  should  fight  and  strive  to  have  his 
will ;  could  there  be  any  greater  punishment 
for  his  fighting  and  striving,  than  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  free  execution  of  his 
intended  mischief?  We  find  the  children  of 
Israel  grieving,  and  even  fretting  God's  Spirit, 
in  Ezek.  xvi.  43,  Thou  hast  fretted  me  in 
all  these  things."  Now  what  course  does 
God  take  to  revenge  himself?  Does  he 
threaten  them  with  the  sword,  with  fiimine 
and  desolation  ?  Does  he  give  them  over  as 
a  prey  to  their  enemies,  to  be  insulted  over 
by  a  bitter  captivity?  No;  but,  what  is 
worse,  that  he  may  inflict  spiritual  judgments, 
he  causes  temporal  judgments  to  oease;  in 
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Terse  42,  I  will  make  mj  fury  toward  thee 
to  rest,  and  my  jealousy  shall  depart  from 
thee,  and  I  will  be  quiet,  and  will  be  no  more 
angry :"  that  is,  his  anger  should  grow  to  that 
height,  that  it  should  be  too  great  to  be  out- 
wardly expressed :  it  should  bum  inwardly : 
and  so  it  is  much  more  dreadful.  The  wind 
when  it  breaks  forth,  it  only  shakes  the  trees ; 
but  when  it  is  pent  up  and  restrained  within 
the  ground,  it  makes  the  very  earth  shake 
and  tremble.  Questionless,  there  is  not  an 
expression  in  all  God's  word,  that  does  more 
fiiily  and  terribly  hold  forth  God's  anger, 
than  this  wherein  he  says  he  will  be  angry  no 
more.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  God  cannot 
▼indicate  his  honour  by  inflicting  a  greater 
evil  upon  those  that  despise  his  Spirit,  than 
by  withdrawing  it.  Then  Grod  punishes  the 
unjust  man  in  a  fearful  way,  when  he  inflicts 
that  matchless  curse  in  Revel,  xxii.  11,  and 
says,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still."  Then  does  he  take  the  sorest  ven- 
geance of  the  unclean  person,  when  he  with- 
draws the  pure  motions  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
and  says,  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still."  No  penalty  for  sin  so  dreadful,  as  a 
liberty  to  continue  in  sin. 

2.  God  may  vindicate  his  honour  by  clear- 
ing his  injured  attributes  from  those  asper- 
sions that  human  mistakes  might  charge  upon 
them :  for  upon  God's  merciful,  patient  con- 
tinuance of  his  Spirit,  after  long  opposition 
made  against  it,  irom  the  facility  of  God*s 
forbearance,  men  are  prone  to  conceive  other- 
wise of  Grod  than  is  either  consistent  with 
their  duty  or  his  honour.  But  now,  by  thus 
withdrawing  of  his  Spirit,  he  does  eminently 
▼indicate  and  recover  the  repute  of  his  in- 
jured attributes,  and  of  these  two  especially : 
1.  Of  his  wisdom.  2.  Of  his  mercy. 
1.  He  vindicates  and  asserts  the  honour  of 
his  wisdom.  I  confess  it  is  downright  atheism 
to  deny  God's  wisdom  in  words,  and  few  will 
do  it.  But  corruption  is  apt  to  think  what 
atheism  onlv  will  avouch.  And  there  is  a 
language  ot  the  heart  which  speaks  clear 
enough  to  God's  dishonour,  thougn  not  to  our 
hearing.  The  voice  of  it  in  such  a  case  is, 
"  Huw  doth  Grod  know  ?  and  is  there  know- 
ledge in  the  most  high?*'  fPsalm  Ixxiii.  11.) 
Is  it  for  God's  wisdom  to  oner  what  he  knows 
will  be  rejected ;  and  to  multiply  his  entrea- 
ties, that  the  sinner  may  only  have  occasion 
to  multiply  affronts?  Is  it  prudence  to  urge 
and  press  a  man  with  the  continual  offers  of 
that  thiuff,  which  we  know  him  to  be  fully 
resolved  for  ever  to  refuse?  Amongst  men 
there  is  none  but  the  covetous  and  the  foolish 
that  offer  their  gifts  to  those  who  they  are 
sure  will  not  accept  them.  He  that  shall 
give  with  the  same  importunity  that  others 
ask,  and  shall  entreat  men  to  receive  his 
favours,  plays  the  in  the  midst  of  his 

liberality.   Now  as  loxig  as  the  Spirit  pro- 


rogues his  workings  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  them,  so  long  he  only  seeks  and  sues 
for  a  repulse;  he  courts  an  affront.  It  is 
mercy  at  first  for  God  to  send  his  Spirit ;  but 
when  it  is  slighted,  it  is  wisdom  to  revoke  it. 

2.  He  vindicates  the  honour  of  his  mercy. 
Such  is  the  vileness  of  men,  that  even  from 
mercy  itself  they  take  occasion  to  blaspheme 
mercy.  For  by  thus  presuming  upon  it^  they 
do  not  so  much  think  or  speak,  as  act  their 
blasphemies  against  it.  He  that  goes  on  to 
sin  against  mercy,  he  either  thinks  that  God 
knowii  it  not,  and  so  cannot  punish  him  ;  or 
that  he  is  of  so  impregnable  a  clemency  that 
he  will  not.  But  as  the  former  of  these 
strikes  at  God's  omniscience,  so  the  latter  at 
his  mercy.  For  this  is  not  properly  mercy, 
but  fondness;  that  is,  an  irrational  mercy; 
which  we  cannot  add  to  God's  nature,  but  by 
such  additions  we  should  diminish  and  de- 
tract from  his  perfection. 

Now  God  by  the  departure  of  his  Spirit 
▼indicates  the  honour  of  his  mercy  in  a  double 
respect. 

1.  By  shewing  that  it  is  no  ways  inferior, 
much  less  contrary  to  his  holiness.  God's 
attributes  do  not  interfere  nor  clash :  the 
exercise  of  one  does  not  justle  out  the  other : 
they  are  at  perfect  agreement:  and  mercj 
will  not  enlarge  itself  to  such  a  pitch  as  holi- 
ness will  not  warrant.  God  will  let  the 
resisters  of  his  Spirit  see,  that  as  he  was 
merciful  to  endure  them  so  long,  so  he  is  too 
holy  to  bear  with  them  any  longer.  For 
during  the  time  of  his  forbearance,  the  re- 
pute of  his  holiness  lies  at  stake.  What  glorv 
did  God  gain  to  his  mercy,  as  it  is  in  Psalm  i. 
by  bearing  with  ''such  as  consented  with 
thieves,  as  were  partakers  with  adulterers,  as 

fve  their  mouth  to  slanders  and  reproaches?" 
say,  what  glory  did  he  sain  in  verse  21, 
''These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept 
silence ;  and  thou  thoughtest  that  I  was 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself?"  Here  we 
see,  in  recompense  of  his  forbearance,  they 
question  his  righteousness  ;  and  from  his  per- 
mission conclude  also  his  approbation  of  their 
wickedness. 

2.  God  in  this  vindicates  the  honour  of  bis 
mercy,  by  making  it  clear  that  it  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  his  justice :  nay,  that  it  is  not 
only  not  repugnant  to  it,  but  also  makes  way 
for  a  severer  execution  of  it :  and  from  hence 
God  may  be  said  not  only  to  be  merciful  be- 
cause he  will  be  merciful,  but  because  he  will 
be  just.  Mercy  neither  can  nor  will  rescue 
an  impenitent  sinner  from  the  hand  of  justice. 
All  the  time  that  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  is 
striving  and  dealing  with  the  heart  of  an 
obstinate  sinner,  his  justice  is  like  a  sleeping 
lion,  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  whensoever 
God  shall  awaken  it.  It  is  reported  of 
Dionysins,  that  setting  to  sea  after  he  had 
pillaged  a  temple,  and  having  a  very  prospe- 
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rons  voyage,  he  cried  out,  *'  O  quam  diis 
placet  Bacrilegium How  are  the  gods 
pleased  with  sacrilege !  The  case  of  the  obsti- 
nate sinner  is  not  much  unlike:  when  men  in 
the  full  pursuit  of  their  sins  find  themselves 
▼et  followed  hj  the  fresh  gales  of  the  Spirit 
:  blowing  upon  their  hearts,  they  are  apt  to 
I  conclude,  that  €rod  will  still  wait  their  leisure, 
.  that  these  motions  will  be  perpetual,  and  that 
;  therefore  they  may  take  their  own  time  to 
accept  of  those  terms,  that  they  suppose  will 
;  be  always  ofiered :  and  consequently  they  will 
venture  to  swear  once  more,  to  wantonize 
once  again,  to  take  another  sip  or  two  of  the 
eup  of  intemperance,  till  the  Spirit  departs  of 
a  sudden,  and  leaves  them  in  a  state  of  irre- 
coverable hardness  and  perdition.    As  chil- 
:  dren,  when  they  pUiy  by  the  sea-shore,  they 
I  will  in  sport  step  a  little  into  the  water,  and 
I  presently  a  foot  farther,  and  so  on,  till  the 
tide  unexpectedly  comes,  and  sweeps  them 
away  beyond  all  possibility  of  return.  As 
long  as  an  obdurate  sinner  goes  on  resisting 
the  Spirit,  even  the  angels  of  heaven  cry  to 
God,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  just!" 
Where  is  the  glory  of  thy  holiness,  and  thy 
zeal  for  thy  justice,  that  thou  dost  thus  suffer 
so'pro  voki  ng,  a  nd  yet  so  con  temptible  a  creature 
to  make  a  progress  in  his  rebellion,  to  abuse 
thy  grace,  and  to  afiront  thy  Spirit  ?  Now 
the  righteous  God  is  here  even  engaged  to 
withdraw  his  Spirit,  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  mercy  by  the  exercise  of  his 
justice. 

4.  God  withdraws  his  Spirit  upon  resis- 
tance, because  this  naturally  raises  in  the 
hearts  of  men  an  esteem  and  valuation  of  the 
Spirit's  workings :  and  the  reason  of  this  is, 
because  in  so  doing,  men  apparently  see  that 
God  himself  puts  an  esteem  and  value  upon 
them,  otherwise  why  should  he  so  severely 
bereave  men  of  them  upon  their  abuse?  Wore 
it  not  a  treasure,  God  would  not  be  so  choice 
of  it.  God  shewed  what  a  value  he  put  upon 
his  vineyard,  by  taking  it  from  those  hus- 
bandmen who  had  misemployed  it. 

The  great  God  is  not  jealous  for  a  trifle. 
God  can  continue  worldly  riches  to  men  even 
when  they  abuse  them;  but  if  a  spiritual 
talent  be  misimproved,  it  must  be  taken  away. 
Now  upon  whatsoever  Grod  shews  his  esteem, 
it  is  natural  for  men,  acting  rationally,  to 
place  theirs. 

Now  the  esteem  that  the  departure  of  the 
Spirit  begets  upon  their  minds  is  twofold  : 

1.  An  esteem  of  fear.  For  this,  like  the 
rest  of  God's  judgments,  is  pasna  ad  tmtMi, 
terror  ad  omnes;  a  punishment  indeed  to  one, 
but  a  terror  to  all.  God  in  every  punishment 
does  not  intend  revenge  so  mucn  as  example. 
We  read  how  the  Spirit  departed  from  Saul : 
and  certainly  God  designed  it  not  only  for  a 
judgment  upon  him,  but  also  for  a  document 
of  tear  to  others ;  otherwise,  why  do  these 


things  stand  upon  eternal  record  in  scripture  ? 
Questionless  the  thought  of  this  would  put  a 
stop  to  any  sober  sinner ;  it  would  give  a  re- 
stnction  to  his  appetite  :  and  if  there  be  any 
thinj;  that  keeps  tne  sinner  from  causing  the 
Spirit  to  depart,  it  is  the  fear  of  his  departure. 
Men  are  usually  ruled  and  instructed  oy  their 
fears.  It  is  the  height  of  spiritual  prudence 
to  draw  caution  from  danger,  to  distil  instruc- 
tion from  punishments.  And  from  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  Spirit's  final  departure 
from  others,  to  secure  it  in  its  abode  with  our- 
selves. 

2.  The  thought  of  this  begets  in  the  minds 
of  the  godly  an  esteem  of  love.  When  thej 
shall  know  that  God  withdraws  his  Spint 
from  the  unworthy  abusers  of  it,  and  yet  con- 
tinues it  to  themselves  notwithstanding  all 
their  un  worthiness,  if  there  be  anv  but  the 
least  grain  of  pious  ingenuity  in  them^  they 
cannot  but  reflect  upon  this  distinguishing 
love  of  God  with  melting  returns  of  love  and 
aflection.  For  who  is  there,  even  amon^t  the 
most  holy  of  men,  but  reflecting  upon  his  own 
heart  must  of  necessity  confess,  Is  there  not 
with  me  also  an  opposition  to  the  Spirit,  as 
well  as  in  others  ?  yet  the  Spirit  has  for  ever 
departed  from  them,  and  still  abides  working 
and  striving  with  me.  Singularity  puts  a 
value  and  endearment  upon  mercy.  Enjoy- 
ments that  are  peculiar  are  usually  pre- 
cious. 

AppHeation,  You  have  heard  that  there  is 
a  set  time,  after  which  the  Spirit,  being  re- 
sisted, will  cease  to  strive,  and  depart :  you 
have  also  heard  how  many  ways  it  may  be  re- 
sisted ;  and  withal,  the  several  grounds  and 
reasons  why  it  will  withdraw  upon  such  re- 
sistance. And  now,  what  can  be  more  season- 
able than  to  wrap  up  all  in  the  apostle's  own 
exhortation,  (1  Thess.  v.  19,)  "  Quench  not 
the  Spirit."  It  is  clear  therefore  that  it  may 
be  quenched.  And  if  so,  it  will  be  our  pru- 
dence to  avoid  all  those  courses  that  mn,j  not 
only  quench,  but  even  cool  it  in  its  woricings. 
Let  every  one  be  as  careful  and  tender  of 
ffirieving  the  Spirit,  as  he  would  be  of  grieving 
his  only  and  his  dearest  friend.  Believe  it,  it 
is  this  Spirit  alone  that  is  able  to  stand  by  and 
comfort  you  in  all  the  disconsolate  and  dark 
passages  of  your  lives.  When  he  is  gone,  who 
shall  resolve  and  clear  up  all  the  doubts  of  our 
minriving  and  trembling  consciences?  who 
shall  subdue  M  our  corruptions  ?  who  shall 
bear  up  our  desponding  souls  in  the  midst  of 
afflictions?  who  shall  ward  o£f  the  force  and 
fire  of  temptations?  Our  own  deceivinff 
hearts,  an  alluring  world,  a  temptins  Devil, 
and  all  the  powers  of  sin  and  hell,  wul  be  let 
loose  upon  us:  and,  what  is  the  ^[reatest 
misery  of  all,  being  deprived  of  the  Spirit,  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  oppose  them  ;  no  second 
to  assist  us.  Be  ready  therefore  to  entertain 
it  in  all  its  motions;  toeherish  all  itssngges* 
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tloiis :  whensoeTer  it  knocks  at  the  door  of 
your  hearts,  (as  it  often  does,])  stand  prepared 
to  open  to  it,  and  receive  it  with  joy.  When 
it  speaks  to  you  in  the  word,  answer,  as 
Samuel  did,  Speak,  Lord  for  thy  servant 
hears.**  When  it  seems  to  pull  you  from  sin, 
and  saysy  *'Do  not  that  abominable  thing 
which  my  soul  hates  ;*'  draw  back  yourhan£ 
from  the  commission  of  it,  and  do  it  not  for  a 
world.  When  it  enables  you  to  relinquish 
and  forsake  some  sins,  never  rest  till  you  have 
forsaken  them  all.  When  it  raises  you  to  the 
performance  of  some  good  duties,  still  press 
forward  to  perfection :  let  every  holy  motion 
and  desire  be  improved  into  a  holy  action  : 
but  if  you  should  at  any  time  chance  to 
grieve  or  oppose  him,  (as  we  do  all  of  us  too, 
too  freijuentlyt)  yet  be  sure  that  you  persist 
not  in  it,  but  recover  yourselves  by  a  speedy 
and  a  serious  humiliation.  Mourn  over  your 
disobedience,  pray  fervently  for  an  obedient 
heart.  Assuredly  you  will  hereafter  find,  that 
it  is  better  thus  to  strive  with  God  in  prayer, 
than  with  the  Spirit  in  his  workings.  Now 
as  arguments  to  dissuade  or  deter  you  from 
thisL  and  withal  to  persuade  and  excite  you 
to  the  former,  take  these  motives : 

1st,  Our  resisting  of  the  Spirit  in  his  pre- 
cepts and  instructions  will  certainly  bereave 
us  of  his  comforts.  Now  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  consists  in  these  two  great  works,  to 
instruct  and  to  comfort.  The  same  Spirit  that 
in  John  xvi.  7,  is  terme<l  a  Comforter,"  in 
the  thirteenth  verse  is  said  to  be  a  guide  "  to 
lead  into  all  truth."  Where  we  must  note, 
that  his  comforting  work  always  presupposes 
and  follows  his  work  of  instruction  ;  yea,  and 
it  is  dispensed  to  men  as  a  reward  for  their 
obedience  to  that :  nay,  before  this  work  pass 
upon  the  soul,  it  is  not  capable  of  the  other. 
For  the  Spirit  to  pour  in  comfort  to  an  im- 
pure heart,  before  it  is  Qualified  and  cleansed, 
and  as  it  were  prepared,  by  its  iustructinff, 
convincing  work  ;  it  is  as  if  a  physician  should 
administer  cordials  to  a  corrupt,  foul  body ; 
they  would  do  much  more  hurt  than  good, 
till  the  ill  humours  are  purged  and  evacuated. 
He  that  will  not  be  reform^  cannot  be  com- 
forted. God  has  inseparably  joined  these  two 
together,  and  therefore  it  is  presumption  for 
an;^  to  hope  to  divide  and  put  them  asunder ; 
as  It  is  in  Rom.  xiv.  17,  righteousness  and 
joy  in  the  Holjr  Ghost"  go  linked  together. 
Purity  and  spiritual  joy  are  as  closely  united 
as  sin  and  sorrow.  It  is  in  vain  to  catch  at 
one  and  balk  the  other.  He  that  will  not 
obey  the  Spirit  as  his  instructor,  shall  never 
enjoy  him  as  a  comforter. 

Now  the  reason  that  such  as  resist  the  Spirit 
cannot  enjoY  his  comforts,  is,  because  this  re- 
sistance is  inconsistent  with  those  ways  by 
which  the  Spirit  speaks  comfort ;  and  these 
are  two : 

1.  The  Spirit  speaks  comfortably,  by  giving 
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a  man  to  understand  his  interest  in  Christ, 
and  consequently  in  the  love  of  God.  But  it  I 
is  impossible  for  him  that  resists  the  Spirit  to 
be  sure  of  any  of  these,  inasmuch  as  he  falls 
under  those  qualifications  that  render  a  man 
the  proper  object  of  God's  hatred,  and  totally 
estranged  from  Christ ;  (1  John,  iii.  6,)"  Who- 
soever abideth  in  Christ  sinneth  not ;  and  . 
whosoever  sinneth  hath  neither  seen  nor 
known  him.*'  I  suppose  it  will  be  easily 
granted,  that  he  who  acts  in  a  coutinoal  re- 

Eugnancy  to  God's  Spirit,  by  a  despisal  of  all 
is  holy  motions  and  sup^gestions,  sins,  and 
that  at  a  very  high  strain ;  and  upon  this 
concession,  this  scripture  will  unavoidably 
conclude  him  so  far  unacquainted  with  Christ, 
as  neither  to  haye  seen  nor  known  him.    And  , 
can  we  rationally  imagine,  that  he  who  has 
neither  seen  nor  known  Christ  can  hare  any  . 
sure  interest  in  him  ?   He  that  is  interested  ; 
in  Christ  is  his  friend  ;  (John,  xt.  16,)  **  I  call 
you  not  servants,  but  friends  :*'  but  he  that  is 
not  so  much  as  an  acquaintance  cannot  pes-  ! 
sibly  be  a  friend.   And  for  any  interest  iik 
God*s  love,  he  is  totally  excluded  from  that 
(Psalm  xi.  5,)    The  wicked  his  soul  hateth.  *  i 
And  such  are  all  resistors  of  God*s  Spirit,  ' 
wicked  in  the  highest,  xmr  iioKi**  and  by  way 
of  eminence.   Now  how  can  the  Spirit  con- 
vey comfort  to  such  persons?  To  whom  if 
he  reports  the  truth,  as  the  Spirit  of  truth 
can  do  no  otherwise,  he  must  tell  them  that 
they  are  aliens  to  Christ,  strangers  to  the  co- 
venant, enemies  to  God,  haters  of  him,  and 
therefore  hated  by  him.   Now  if  these  can  be 
arguments  of  comfort,  then  he  that  resists 
God's  Spirit  may  be  comforted. 

2.  The  second  way  by  which  the  Spirit 
comforts  a  man,  is  by  discovering  to  him  that 

grace  that  is  within  him ;  that  is,  not  only 
y  clearing  up  God's  love  to  him,  but  also  bv 
making  him  see  his  love  to  God.  The  strength 
of  this,  as  it  is  an  argument  of  comfort,  lies 
here.    Because  our  love  to  God  it  is  the 
proper  effect,  and  therefore  the  infallible  sign 
of  God's  love  to  us,  which  is  the  great  baisis 
and  foundation  of  all  comfort.   We  therefore 
love  because  we  were  first  beloTed.   But  can 
the  love  of  God  abide  in  him  who  resists  and 
does  despite  to  his  Spirit?   Can  any  one  at 
the  same  time  fiffht  like  an  enemy  and  love 
like  a  friend?   The  sinner  cannot  give  any 
true  evidence  of  his  love  to  God  inasmuch  as 
a  continual,  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Spirit 
is  inconsistent  with  grace  ;  and  it  implies  a 
contradiction  for  any  one  to  Ioto  Grod,  and  to 
oppose  that  Spirit,  that  is  a  Spirit  of  love.  I 
And  thus  it  is  clear,  that  such  as  resist  the  ; 
Spirit's  strivings  cannot  share  in  his  comforts.  ■ 
And  how  inconceivably  sad  and  miserable  it ' 
is  to  want  them,  none  knows  so  much  as  | 
those  that  have  wanted  them.   If  God  should 
let  loose  all  the  sorest  aJiictions  of  this  lUb  ' 
upon  you,  and  should  awaken  your  eonseittncei  i 
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to  accuse  yoa,  and  withal  possess  your  guilty, 
despairing  souls  with  a  lively  sense  of  his 
wrath  for  sin,  and  fill  you  with  the  terrors  of 
hell,  so  that  you  should  even  roar  by  reason 
of  the  disquietness  of  your  hearts,  as  he  had 
done  to  some,  and  particularly  to  David,  you 
would  then  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  Spirit 
as  a  comforter.  However,  when  you  come  to 
look  death  in  the  face,  and  are  upon  your 
passage  into  eternity,  and  presently  to  appear 
before  Grod  in  judgment,  then  you  will  prize 
the  comforts  of  the  Spirit.  And  if  you  ever 
hope  to  enjoy  them  at  that  disconsolate  hour, 
beware  how  vou  resist  his  strivings  now. 

The  second  motive  why  we  should  comply 
with  the  Spirit  is  because  the  resisting  ot  it 
brings  a  man  under  hardness  of  heart  and  a 
reprobate  sense.  Now  a  man  is  then  said  to 
l>e  under  a  reprobate  sense,  when  he  has  lost 
all  spiritual  feeling  ;  so  that  when  heaven  and 
the  joys  thereof  are  displayed  before  him,  he 
is  not  at  all  affected  with  desire  ;  when  hell 
and  wrath  and  eternal  misery  are  held  forth 
to  him,  he  is  not  moved  with  terror. 

Now  resistinff  of  the  Spirit  brings  this  hard- 
ness upon  the  heart  two  ways  : 

1.  By  way  of  natural  causation.  Hardness 
of  heart  is  the  proper  issue  and  effect  of  this 
resistance.  Every  act  of  opposition  to  the 
Spirit  disposes  the  soul  to  resist  it  farther ;  as 
the  reception  of  one  decree  of  heat  disjposes 
the  subject  to  receive  toe  second,  ana  the 
second  the  third,  till  it  arrives  to  the  highest. 
And  the  more  frequent  the  Spirit's  workiuffs 
have  been,  the  heart  grows  more  insensible 
and  hard  ;  as  a  path,  by  often  beine  trod,  is 
daily  more  and  more  hardened.  Custom  in 
sin  produces  boldness  in  sin  ;  and  we  know 
boldness  is  for  the  most  part  grounded  upon 
the  insensibility  of  danger. 

2.  This  resistance  brings  hardness  of  heart, 
by  way  of  a  judicial  curse  from  God.  It  causes 
Grod  to  suspend  his  convincing  and  converting 
grace;  whereupon  the  sinner  is  more  and 
more  establish^  and  confirmed  in  his  sin.  It 
is  not  to  be  questioned  but  the  hardness  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  at  the  time  of  his  destruction 
had  in  it  something  of  puuishment  as  well  as 
sin ;  and  was  penally  inflicted  upon  him  as  a 
judgment  for  his  irrational  hardness  nuder 
God's  former  judgments.  I  shall  allege  no 
more  examples ;  this  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate how  dreadful  a  thing  it  is  to  be  punished 
with  a  hard  heart.  It  is  this  alone,  to  say 
no  more  of  it,  that  renders  all  the  means  of  a 
man's  salvation  utterly  inefieetual. 

The  third  motive  is,  because  resisting  of 
the  Spirit  puts  a  man  in  the  very  next  dis- 
position to  the  great  and  unpardonable  sin 
fl^inst  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  this  dreadful 
sm  is  only  a  greater  kind  of  resistance  of  the 
Spirit.  And  all  the  foregoing  acts  of  resis- 
Umoe  are  like  so  many  degrees  and  steps  lead- 
ing to  this.  For  since  a  man  cannot  presently 


and  on  the  sudden  arrive  to  tiie  highest  pitch 
of  sin,  there  are  required  some  previous  ante- 
cedent dispositions  to  enlarge,  and,  as  it  were, 
make  room  in  the  heart  for  the  admission  of 
so  great  a  sin  as  this.  All  former  oppositions 
of  the  Spirit  empty  their  malignity  into  this 
one,  which  virtually  includes  them  all,  as 
rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  sea.  It  is 
confessed  a  man  may  frequently  oppose  the 
Spirit,  and  yet  not  commit  this  great  sin ;  yet 
none  ever  committed  this  sin,  but  such  as  had 
before  frequently  resisted  the  Spirit.  Some 
indeed  make  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  only  a  blasphemous  rejection  of  the 
external  objective  testimony  of  the  Spirit, 
that  is,  of  his  miracles,  by  which  he  attested 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  Devil.  But  as  for  a  wilful,  malicious 
opposing  of  the  internal,  efficient  persuasion 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  they  doubt 
whether  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  such 
an  act.  Here,  not  to  exclude  the  former  from 
being  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  certain 
it  is,  tliat  the  general  judgments  of  divines  do 
agree  in  the  latter.  And  Hebrews,  vi.  4—  8, 
seems  not  obscurely  to  evince  the  same. 

And  thus  you  have  seen  that  way  marked 
out  before  you  that  leads  to  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  it  neariy  oonoems 
all  resistors  of  the  Spirit  to  bethink  themselves 
whither  they  are  goins,  and  to  beware  that 
they  do  not  slide  into  that  that  is  unpardon- 
able. It  is  wisdom  timely  to  depart  from 
yoursins,  before  the  Spirit  finally  departs  from 
you.  I  hope  there  is  none  here  that  either 
has  or  ever  shall  commit  this  great  sin  ;  yet 
consider,  which  certainly  is  terror  enough  to 
a  considering  mind,  that  if  jovl  go  on,  and 
still  proceed  to  resist  the  Spirit,  it  is  possible 
that  you  ma^.  And  in  things  that  concern 
the  everlasting  ruin  of  an  immortal  soul, 
miserum  est  posse  si  velis.  It  is  a  miserable 
and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  able  eternally  to 
undo  yourselves  if  you  will.  Wherefore  I 
should  now  entreat  and  advise  all,  as  they 
desire  the  comforts  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  tender 
the  good  of  their  precious,  never-dying  souls, 
as  they  wish  for  the  unspeakable  satisfaction 
of  a  peaceable  conscience,  as  they  hope  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  sense  of  Grod's  love  here, 
and  to  behold  his  face  with  joy  hereafter,  that 
they  would  forbear  to  resist  the  strivings  of 
the  Spirit :  for  if  we  still  go  on  farther  and 
farther,  till  we  come  to  resist  him  so  for,  he 
will  then  seal  and  fit  us  for  wrath  and  judg- 
ment in  this  world,  and  then  actually  deliver 
us  up  to  it  in  the  next. 
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SERMON  LXII. 

'  Fbr  I  aj  unto  yon.  That  onleii  your  rlgfataonmeM  ezeevd 
th*  rigbtoooneM  of  the  tcribes  and  phariiMS,  ye  ihall  in  no 
CMO  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  heaTen."  —  BfAir.  90. 

Wb  have  here  the  great  doctor  of  souls  in 
his  sermon  upon  the  mount  applying  himself 
to  the  great  business  of  souls,  their  eternal 
happiness  and  salvation  ;  a  thing  aimed  at  by 
I  ally  but  attained  by  few.  And  since  there 
can  be  no  rational  direction  to  the  end,  but 
what  is  laid  in  the  prescription  of  the  means, 
he  shews  them  the  most  efiectual  course  of 
arriving  to  this  happiness  that  is  imaginable ; 
and  that  is,  partly  by  discovering  those  ways 
and  means  oy  which  men  come  to  miss  of 
salvation  ;  and  partly  by  declaring  those  other 
ways  by  which  alone  it  is  to  be  attained  :  first 
he  shews  them  how  it  cannot  be  acquired; 
and  secondly  how  it  may.  It  cannot  be 
attained  by' "  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  it  may  be  attained  by  such 
an  one  as  does  exceed  it. 

In  order  to  the  under8tandin|;  of  the  words, 
I  must  premise  some  short  explication  of  these 
three  things : 

I.  Who  and  what  these  scribes  and  pharisees 
were. 

II.  What  is  here  meant  by  righteousness." 

III.  and  lastly,  What  by  *^  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

I.  And  first  for  the  first,  who  these  scribes 
and  pharisees  were.  It  would  be  both  tedious, 
and,  as  to  our  present  business,  superfluous 
to  discourse  exactly  of  the  original  and  ways 
of  the  several  sects  that  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  infested  the  Jewish  church  ;  such 
as  were  the  Sadducees,  Pharibees,  Esseiies, 
and  Herodians.  Let  it  suffice  us,  therefore, 
to  consider  so  much  of  them  as  may  contri- 
bute to  the  clearing  of  the  text ;  which  is, 
that  these  pharisees  were  a  powerful  ruling 
sect  amongst  the  Jews,  professing  and  pre- 
tending to  a  greater  sanctity  of  life  and  purity 
of  doctrine  than  any  others.  Upon  which 
account  they  gave  denomination  to  their  sect 
from  pharash,  a  word  importing  separation  ; 
as  that  they  were  men  who  had  sequestered 
and  set  apart  themselves  to  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  a  more  sublime  piety  and  strict- 
ness of  life  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  as  also 
such  as  gave  the  best  interpretations  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  only  expounding,  but  also 
correcting  and  perfecting  it  where  it  was  de- 
fective. 

In  which  respect  they  struck  in  with  the 
scribes.  For  pharisee  is  the  name  of  a  sect, 
teribe  of  an  oihce  ;  and  signifies  as  much  as  a 
doUoTf  one  whose  emplojrment  it  was  to  in- 
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terpret  and  expound  the  law  to  the  people  in 
their  synagogues.  So  that  in  short  the  scribes 
and  pharisees  amongst  the  Jews  were  such  as 
owned  themselves  for  the  strictest  livers  and 
the  best  teachers  in  the  world. 

II.  The  second  thing  to  be  explained  is, 
what  our  Saviour  here  means  by  ri^kteousneu. 
The  word  may  have  a  twofold  acception  : 

1.  It  may  import  a  righteousness  of  doe- 
trine  ;  such  an  one  as  is  to  be  the  rale  and 
measure  of  the  righteousness  of  our  actions* 

2.  It  may  import  a  righteousness  in  point 
of  practice ;  that  is,  such  an  one  as  denomi- 
nates a  man  just  or  righteous  ;  as  the  former  ' 
properly  denominates  a  man  only  sound  or 
orthodox. 

And  now,  according  to  these  two  senses,  as  ' 
righteousness  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  text ;  | 
so  it  is  first  mentioned  in  one  sense,  and  then 
in  the  other.  I 

The  righteousness  called  by  our  Saviour  the  | 
"  righteousness  of  the  pharisees,"  signifies  the  , 
righteousness  taught  by  the  |>harisees,  which 
is  manifest  from  the  whole  drift  of  the  chap-  ! 
ter.  In  all  which  throughout,  it  is  evidently  \ 
Christ's  design  to  oppose  the  purity  of  his  i 
doctrine  in  the  clear  exposition  of  the  law,  to 
the  corrupt  and  pernicious  expositions  that  ; 
the  pharisees  gave  of  the  same.  ; 

But  then  the  other  righteousness,  called  by 
our  Saviour  "  your  righteousness,"  imports  a 
righteousness  of  practice,  a  pious  life,  or  a 
course  of  evangelical  obedience.  So  that  the 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  words,  taken  more  at 
large,  runs  thus  :  Unless  you  pursue  and  live 
up  to  a  greater  measure  of  piety  than  what 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  teach  and  prescribe 
you  in  their  perverse  and  superficial  glosses 
upon  the  law  of  Moses,  you  will  find  it  in- 
finitely short  and  insufficient  to  bring  you  to 
heaven.  Your  lives  must  outdo  your  lessons. 
You  must  step  farther,  and  bid  higher,  or  you 
will  never  reach  the  price  and  purcliase  of  a  , 
glorious  immortality. 

III.  The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  ex-  , 
plained  is,  what  our  Saviour  here  means  by 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  :"  for  there  are  three  . 
several  significations  of  it  in  Scripture.  ' 

1.  It  is  taken  for  the  state  and  economy  of 
the  church  under  Christianity,  opposed  to  the 
Jewish  and  Mosaic  economy  ;  in  which  sense 
that  known  speech  both  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  understood,  in 
which  they  told  the  world,  "  that  the  king-  , 
dom  of  heaven  was  at  hand that  is,  that  the  ! 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  then  ready  to  expire  , 
and  cease,  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  take  ' 
place.  ! 

2.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  kingdom  I 
of  grace,  by  which  Christ  rules  in  the  hearts  ' 
of  men.  In  which  sense  those  words  of  his  | 
to  the  young  man  are  to  be  understood  in  ] 
Mark,  xii.  84,  ^  Thou  art  not  fiur  from  the  : 
kingdom  of  God."  That  is^  Thou  art  not  fitf  ! 
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I  from  such  a  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit,  as 
fits  a  man  to  be  my  disciple  and  subject,  and 
I  80  brings  him  under  the  spiritual  rule  of  mj 
!  sceptre. 

I     3.  and  lastly,  It  is  taken  for  the  kingdom 
^  of  glory,  which  is  the  prime  and  most  emi- 
nent acoeption  of  it ;  and  which  I  conceive  is 
intended  here ;  though  I  deny  not  but  some 
would  have  it  expounded  in  the  first  of  these 
I  three  senses. 

I  But  besides  that  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
phrase  seems  to  fiivour  this  interpretation, 
the  word  '*  entering  into"  much  more  easily 

I  denoting  a  passage  into  another  place,  than 
mereljr  into  another  state  or  contlition  ;  the 
same  »  yet  farther  evident  from  hence,  that 

:  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
here  exhibited  as  the  end  and  reward  that 

'  men  propose  to  themselves  as  attainable  by 
the  riffbteousne^s  of  their  lives,  and  conse- 
quently to  commence  upon  the  expiration  of 
tnem ;  which  therefore  can  be  nothing  else 
but  a  state  of  blessedness  in  another  world. 

i  These  things  premised  by  way  of  explica- 
tion, we  may  take  the  entire  sense  of  the 
words  in  these  three  propositions : 

I  1.  That  a  righteousness  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the«attainment  of  salvation.  Which 

,  is  an  assertion  of  such  self-evidence,  and  so 
universally  granted  by  all,  in  appearance  at 
least,  that  to  cast  any  remark  upon  it  might 

I  at  most  seem  ridiculous,  did  not  so  many  in 

j  the  world  contradict  their  profession  by  their 

I  practice;  and  while  they  own  designs  for 
heaven,  yet  indeed  live  and  act  as  if  they  were 
candidates  of  hell  and  probationers  for  dam- 
nation. 

2.  As  a  righteousness  is  necessary,  so  every 
degree  of  righteousness  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  soul  to  eternal  happiness.  It 
must  be  such  an  one  as  exceeds,  such  an  one 
as  stands  upon  higher  ground,  than  that  which 
usually  shews  itself  in  the  lives  and  conver- 
sation of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

ddly,  and  more  particularly.  That  righteous- 
ness that  saves  and  lets  a  man  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  must  far  surpass  the  best  and 
the  greatest  righteousness  of  the  most  refined 
and  glistering  hypocrite  in  the  world. 

Which  proposition,  as  virtually  contiining 
in  it  both  the  fonner,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
the  following  discourse.  And  the  prosecution 
of  it  shall  lie  in  these  three  things : 

I.  To  shew  the  defects  of  the  hypocrite's 
righteousness,  here  expressed  by  "'the  righ- 
teousness of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,**  and 
declared  for  such  an  one  as  cannot  save. 

II.  To  shew  those  perfections  and  condi- 
tions by  which  the  righteousness  that  saves 
and  brings  to  heaven  does  transcend  and  sur- 
pass this. 

III.  and  lastly.  To  shew  the  grounds  and 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  righteousness 
in  order  to  a  man's  salvation. 

TOL.  n. 


And  first,  for  the  defects  of  the  hypocritical, 
Pharisaical  righteousness,  we  may  reckon 
several : 

1.  As  first,  that  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
external  actions  of  duty ;  never  taking  care  of 
the  inward  deportment  of  the  soul,  in  the 
regulation  of  its  thoughts,  wishes,  and  affec- 
tions ;  in  the  due  composure  of  which  consists 
the  very  spirit  and  vital  part  of  religion. 
The  Pharisees  taught  the  Jews,  that  he  who 
imbrued  not  his  hand  in  his  brother's  blood 
was  no  murderer,  and  that  he  who  defiled  not 
his  neighbour's  bed  could  not  be  charged  with 
a  violation  of  that  command  that  forbade 
adultery.  So  that  it  seems,  according  to 
them,  a  man  might  innocently  burn  with 
malice  and  revenge,  lustful  and  impure 
thoughts,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  the  furnace 
stopped,  and  prevent  them  from  breaking 
forth  and  raging  in  gross  outward  commis- 
sions. 

Thus  (as  our  Saviour  told  them)  making 
clean  the  outside  of  the  platter,  and  smoothing 
the  surface  of  their  behaviour,  while  their 
inward  parts  were  full  of  all  noisomeness, 
filth,  and  abomination.   The  hypocrite  and 
the  Pharisee,  like  some  beasts,  are  only 
valuable  for  their  skin  and  their  fine  colours ; 
so  that  after  all  their  flourishes  of  an  outward,  I 
dissembled  piety,  all  those  shows  of  abstinence  | 
and  severity,  by  which  thev  amuse  the  eyes  ' 
of  the  easy,  credulous  world,  we  cannot  say 
properly  of  any  one  of  them,  that  he  is  a  good 
man,  but  only  a  good  sight ;  and  that  too, 
because  we  cannot  see  all  of  him. 

Such  persons  are  not  the  temples  or  habi- 
tations, out  the  sepulchres  of  piety  ;  and  we 
know  that  when  we  have  seen  a  sepulchre,  ' 
we  have  bad  the  best  of  it :  for  there  is  none  i 
so  ill  a  friend  to  his  other  senses,  as  to  search  | 
or  look  into  it  any  farther.    The  pharisees  • 
were  thought  and  accounted  by  the  deluded 
vulgar  the  greatest  heroes  in  piety,  the  high- 
est and  most  advanced  proficients  in  the 
school  of  religion,  of  all  others  whatsoever ; 
so  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  both  the 
glory  and  the  reproach  of  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  the  Jews,  whom  they  seemed  to 
obscure,  and  even  to  upbraid,  by  their  vast  | 
transcendency  in  the  ways  of  sanctity  and  ' 
devotion  :  and  yet  our  Saviour  gives  you  the  . 
very  original  and  spring-head  of  all  those 
shining  performances,  in  Mutt,  xxiii.  5,  where  . 
he  tells  you,  "  that  all  their  works  they  did  to 
be  seen  of  men."   It  was  the  eye  of  the 
world  that  they  courted,  and  not  the  eye  of 
heaven  that  they  feared.   Otherwise,  surely 
they  would  have  thought  themselves  respon- 
sible for  all  the  villainy  and  hypocrisy  of 
their  hearts ;  for  all  their  bosom-cabi net- 
concealed  impurities ;  since  all  these  were  as 
open  to  the  eye  of  God's  searching  omniscience, 
and  as  odious  to  the  pure  eye  of  his  holiness, 
as  murders  or  robl)eries  committed  in  the 
2k 
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face  of  the  sun,  and  revenged  upon  the  actors 
of  them  by  the  hand  of  public  justice. 

And  where  these  were  cherished  by  the 
inward  affections  and  approbations  of  the 
heart,  demure  looks,  long  prayers,  and  en- 
larging of  phylacteries,  were  but  pitiful,  thin 
arts  to  recommend  them  to  the  acceptance  of 
that  God,  who  looks  through  appearances,  and 
pierces  into  the  heart,  and  ransacks  the  very 
bowels  and  entrails  of  the  soul,  rating  all  our 
services  according  to  the  frame  and  temper  of 
that.  For  being  a  spirit,  he  judges  like  a 
spirit,  and  cannot  be  put  off  with  dress  and 
dissimulation,  paint  and  varnish  ;  and  the 
fairest  outward  actions  of  duty,  not  springing 
from  an  inward  principle  of  piety,  are  no 

i  better,  in  the  sight  of  him  who  abominates 

I  nothing  more  than  a  foul  heart  couched  under 
a  fair  &haviour. 

2.  A  second  fault  and  flaw  in  this  righteous- 
ness was,  that  it  was  partial  and  imperfect, 
not  extending  itself  equally  to  all  God's 
commands :  some  of  which  the  pharisees 
accounted  great  ones,  and  accordingly  laid 
some  stress  upon  the  observation  of  them  : 

'  but  some  again  they  accounted  but  little  ones, 
and  so  styled  them  in  their  common  phrase, 

;  and  shew  as  little  regard  to  them  iu  their 
practice. 

I     Which  defect,  as  it  was  eminent  in  them, 
;  80  it  is  also  common  to  every  hypocrite  in  the 
I  world,  who  never  comes  up  roundly  to  the 
;  whole  compass  of  his  duty,  even  then  when 
'  he  makes  the  most  pompous  show ;  but 
j  singles  out  some  certain  parts,  which  perhaps 
i  suit  best  with  his  occasions,  and  least  thwart 
'  his  corruptions,  leaving  the  rest  to  those  who 
I  may  like  them  better.   As  the  proud  or 
1  unclean  person  may  be  liberal  and  cnari table 
I  to  the  poor,  frequent  in  the  service  of  God, 
'  abhor  a  lie,  or  a  treacherous  action,  with 
!  nmny  other  the  like  duties,  that  do  not 
j  directly  grate  upon  the  darling  sin  that  he  is 
tender  of:  but  what  says  he  all  this  time  to 
I  those  precepts  that  charee  his  pride  and  his 
I  uncleanneiis  ?    God  calls  upon  him  to  be 
humble  as  well  as  charitable,  to  be  pure  and 
chaste,  as  well  as  devout ;  nor  will  it  suffice 
him  tu  chop  and  change  one  duty  for  another ; 
he  cannot  clear  his  debts  by  paying  part  of 
the  ^reat  sum  he  owes.   The  obligation  of  the 
law  is  universal  and  uniform,  and  carries  an 
equal  aspect  to  every  instance  of  religion 
King  within  the  compass  of  its  command. 
Upon  which  account  it  is  said,  (James,  ii.  10,) 
that    he  that  offends  in  one  is  guilty  of  all." 
For  by  so  doing  he  breaks  the  whole  chain  of 
duty,  which  is  as  really  broke  and  dividetl  by 
the  breach  of  one  link,  as  if  every  one  of  them 
was  took  asunder.   Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the 
laws  of  men.   For  surely  he  that  is  convict  of 
murder  has  no  cause  to  excuse  that  violation 
of  the  law  upon  this  account,  that  he  is  no 
thief  or  traitor :  the  law  ig  as  really  though 


not  as  broadly  violated  by  one  transgression 
as  by  a  thousand  :  and  whosoever  lives,  and 
allows  himself  in  the  constant  neglect  of  any 
one  of  Christ's  commands,  and  expects  to  Mi 
saved  upon  the  stock  of  his  obedience  to  the 
rest  of  them,  ^though  even  the  supposition  of 
such  an  obedience  is  absolutely  impossible,^ 
that  man  has  a  hope  altogether  as  absurd, 
sottish,  and  ridiculous,  in  reference  to  bis 
future  salvation,  as  if  in  the  forementioned 
case  a  convict  murderer  should  think  to 
escape  the  sentence  and  execution  of  death, 
by  pleading  that  he  never  broke  open  a 
house,  nor  conspired  the  death  of  his  prince, 
or  bore  his  share  in  a  public  rebellion  :  how 
would  every  one  hiss  and  explode  snch  a 
defence  I 

David  knew  that  there  was  no  building  any 
solid  confidence  upon  a  parcelled,  ciirt;»iled 
obedience ;  and  therefore  he  states  his  hope 
upon  such  an  one  as  was  entire  and  uni- 
versal, (Psalm  cxix.  6,)  "Then  shall  I  not  be 
ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  to  all  thy  com- 
mandments."    Every  disappointment  evr- 
tainly  draws  after  it  a  shame  ;  and  whosoever 
hopes  to  stand  before  God's  tribunal  in  the  j 
strength  of  a  righteousness  maimed  in  any  one  | 
integral  part  of  it,  will  liave  a  defeat  and  a  i 
disappointment  cast  upon  his  greatest  expee-  j 
tation  and  his  highest  concernment ;  he  will 
be  lurched  in  that  that  admits  of  no  after- 
game or  reparation. 

God  exacts  of  every  soul  that  looks  to  entmr 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness ;  perfect,  I  say,  with  a  perfection  of  sin- 
cerity, which  is  a  perfection  of  parts,  though 
not  of  degrees  :  that  is,  there  is  no  one  grace  ; 
or  virtue  but  a  Christian  must  have  it  l>efore  | 
he  can  be  saved  :  though  such  is  the  present  ; 
state  of  human  infirmity,  that  he  cannot  in 
this  life  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  that  | 
virtue.   But  as  an  infant  is  a  man,  because  ; 
he  has  all  the  parts  of  a  man,  though  he  has  . 
them  not  in  that  bulk  and  strength  that  tliose 
have  who  are  grown  up ;  so  he  is  righteous 
and  sincere  who  performs  every  divine  pre- 
cept, omitting  no  one  of  them,  though  his 
performances  have  not  that  perfection  and 
exactness  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  obtMlienoe 
of  a  person  glorified  and  made  perfect.    How-  | 
ever,  still  we  see  that  universality  is  required, 
and  an  equal  compliance  with  aJl  the  divine 
precepts.   For  as  it  is  not  a  handsome  eye,  I 
a  handsome  hand,  or  a  handsome  le|^,  but 
an  universal  symmetry  and  just  proiwrtion  of 
all  the  members  and  features  of  the  bod^, 
that  makes  a  handsome  man ;  so  neither  is 
it  the  practice  of  this  or  that  virtue,  but  an 
entire  complexion  of  all,  that  must  render 
and  denominate  a  man  rij|;hteous  in  the  sight 
of  God.    And  therefore  it  was  infinite  folly 
in  the  pharisees  to  be  exact  in  other  things, 
even  to  the  tithing  of  rue  and  cummin,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  lop  off  the  force  and  de- 
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sign  of  a  grand  precept  of  the  law,  by  allow- 
ing men  in  some  cases  not  to  pay  honour 
to  their  parents ;  as  we  read  in  Mark,  vii. 
10  — 13,  making  it  a  damnable  sin  forsooth 
to  deprive  the  priest  of  a  salad,  but  a  very 
allowable  thing  to  suffer  a  parent  to  starve 
with  hunger.    But  when  such  a  deluded 
wretch  shall  brave  up  his  accounts  to  God, 
I  *'  that  he  prayed  often,  fasted  twice  a- week, 
i  paid  tithe  of  all  that  he  had     what  will  he 
answer,  when  God  shall  reply  upon  him ; 
I  Ay,  but,  friend,  what  have  you  done  for  your 
distressed  father  and  mother  ?   Your  bowels 
I  have  been  shut  up  to  your  nearest  kindred, 
I  and  you  have  not  relieved  the  poor,  though 
I  recommended   with   the   dearest  relation. 
Then  he  will  find,  that  the  performance  of 
one  duty  can  be  no  recompense  for  the  omis- 
sion of  another. 

Men  should  measure  their  righteousness  by 
I  the  extent  of  Chrisfs  satisfaction  for  sin, 
which  was  far  from  being  partial  or  imper- 
'  feet ;  it  grasped  and  comprehended  all  the 
sins  that  either  were  or  could  be  committed. 
And  if,  in  the  application  of  this  satisfaction 
to  any  soul,  Christ  should  take  all  the  sins  of 
it  upon  his  own  score,  one  only  excepted, 
that  one  sin  would  inevitably  expose  it  to  the 
full  stroke  of  God's  vengeance,  and  sink  it  for 
ever  into  endless  perdition. 

Let  a  man  therefore  shew  me  any  one  part 
of  the  law,  for  the  transgression  of  which 
Christ  did  not  shed  his  blood ;  and  for  the 
pardon  of  which  the  merits  of  that  blood 
must  not  be  imputed  to  him,  if  ever  it  is  par- 
doned ;  and  I  will  grant,  that  in  the  general 
rules  and  obligations  of  obedience,  that  part 
of  tlie  law  admits  of  an  exception,  and  con- 
sequently obliges  not  his  practice  :  but  Christ 
knew  full  well  how  imperfect  a  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  the  world  would  have  found  him, 
had  he  not  paid  a  price  to  divine  justice  for 
every  even  the  least  and  most  despised  devia- 
tion from  the  law.  One  peccadillo,  as  some 
phrase  it,  if  not  satisfied  for,  had  been  enough 
to  crack  and  confound  the  whole  system  of 
the  creation,  and  to  have  lodged  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  eternally  in  the  bottomless 
pit. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  the  partial, 
manffled  obedience  that  the  hypocrite  or  the 
Pharisee  pays  to  the  divine  precepts,  can  en- 
title him  to  no  right  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  there  is  no  coming 
thither  with  a  piece  of  a  wedding  garment 
with  the  raggedf  robe  of  a  half  and  a  curtailed 
righteousness :  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
most  eminent  unregenerate  professor  amounts 
to  no  more,  who  is  never  so  clear  and  entire 
in  duty,  but  that  he  has  his  reserves,  his 
allowances,  and  exemptions  from  some  severe, 
troublesome  precept  or  other,  that  he  is  re- 
solved to  dispense  with  himself  in  the  obser- 
VBUce  of ;  as  neTer  worshipping  God  but  with 


a  proviso,  that  he  may  still  bow  in  the  house 
of  his  beloved  Rimmon. 

d.  The  third  defect  of  this  pharisaical  un- 
sound righteousness  is,  that  it  is  legal ;  that 
is,  such  an  one  as  expects  to  win  heaven  upon 
the  strength  of  itself  and  its  own  worth. 
Which  opinion  alone  were  enough  to  embase 
the  very  righteousness  of  anj^els  in  the  sight 
of  God  so  far,  as  to  render  it  not  only  vain, 
but  odious  ;  and  to  turn  the  best  of  sacrifices 
into  the  worst  of  sins.  It  is  an  affront  to 
mercy  for  any  one  to  pretend  merit.  It  is  to 
pull  Christ  down  from  the  cross,  to  degrade 
tiim  from  his  mediatorship  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  uuUifv  and  evacuate  the  whole  work  of 
man's  redemption. 

For,  as  Saint  Paul  argues  most  irrefragably, 

if  righteousness  is  by  the  law,  then  is  Chrisi 
dead  in  vain  since  upon  this  supposition 
there  can  be  no  necessity  of  Christ  or  Christi- 
anity ;  and  the  sospel  itself  were  but  a  need- 
less and  a  superfluous  thing  :  for  it  is  but  for 
a  man  to  set  up  and  traffic  for  heaven  upon 
his  own  stock  ;  and  to  say  to  himself,  I  will 
do  this,  and  live :  my  own  arm  shall  bring 
salvation  to  me,  and  my  righteousness  shall 
uphold  me." 

But  who  art  thou,  O  vain  man  !  that  durst 
reason  thus  about  thy  eternal  state  1  when,  if 
God  should  enter  into  judgment  with  the  best 
of  his  servants,  ^'no  flesh  living  could  be 
justified  in  his  sight a  sight  that  endures 
not  the  least  unpardoned,  unremitted  trans- 
gression ;  tliat  *' charges  the  very  angels  with 
folly."  So  infinitely  exact,  searching,  and 
spiritual,  is  the  eye  of  divine  justice,  and  so  | 
vastly  great  is  the  prize  of  glory  that  we  run  i 
for,  so  much  higher  and  more  valuable  than 
our  choicest  and  most  elaborate  performances ! 

And  can  we  think  then,  that  a  few  broken 
prayers,  a  few  deeds  of  charity,  a  few  fastings 
and  abstinences,  and  restraints  of  our  appe- 
tites, will  carry  in  them  such  a  commanding, 
controlling  value,  as  to  bear  us  through  God's 
tribunal,  and  to  make  the  doors  of  heaven  fly 
open  before  us,  that  we  may  even  with  the 
confidence  of  purchasers  enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  mansions  of  glory  ?  Some  per- 
haps may  think  so,  who  suppose  they  can  ! 
never  think  too  well  of  themselves.  | 

But  as  arrogant  as  such  a  thought  is,  its  : 
arrogance  is  not  greater  than  its  absurdity. 
For  as  Job  says,  ''Who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  V*  And  as  our  Savi- 
our, **  Who  can  gather  figs  from  thistles  ?"  or 
the  grapes  of  a  perfect  righteousness  from  the 
briers  and  thorns  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
nature?  Since  the  ruins  ot  our  faculties  by 
original  sin,  let  the  devoutcst  and  the  sin- 
cerest  Christian  in  the  world  bring  me  the 
best  and  the  exactest  duty  that  ever  he  per- 
formed, and  let  him  sift,  examine,  nnd  com- 
pare it  to  the  rigid  measures  of  the  law,  and 
the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and  then 
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let  him  venture  the  whole  issue  of  his  eternal 
happiness  upon  it  if  he  dares.  Did  men  con- 
sider how  many  things  go  to  the  making  of 
an  action  perfectly  good,  and  how  many  such 
good  actions  are  required  to  integrate  and 
perfect  a  legal  righteousness  ;  it  were  impos- 
sible for  them  to  reflect  with  any  fondness 
npon  the  very  best  of  their  services,  which 
are  always  allayed  with  such  mixtures  of 
weakness  and  imperfection. 

And  therefore  let  not  any  pharisee  be  too 
confident ;  for  be  his  righteousness  what  it 
will,  yet  if  he  hopes  to  justify  himself  by  it, 

j  he  will  find  that  persons  justified  in  this  man- 
ner are  never  glorified.  Men  may  saint  them- 
selves as  they  please  ;  but  if  they  have  nothing 

;  to  read  their  saintship  in  but  their  own  rubric, 
they  may  chance  to  find  themselves  condemned 
in  heaven,  after  they  have  been  canon  ize<l  on 
earth. 

I     And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  three  great 
defects  cleaving  to  the  righteousness  of  the 
pharisee,  who  is  here  represented  as  the  grand 
exemplar  and  standard  of  hypocrisy ;  all 
hypocrites  more  or  less  partaking  of  both  the 
nature  and  defects  of  the  pharisaical  righteous- 
ness.  And  if  we  now  grant,  as  with  great 
truth  and  readiness  we  may,  that  the  pharisee 
or  hypocrite  may  live  up  to  such  glorious 
'  externals  and  visible  shows  of  religion,  as  to 
I  astonish  the  world  with  an  admiration  of  his 
I  sanctity  ;  so  that  in  the  judgment  and  vogue 
of  all,  lie  shall  stand  heir  apparent  to  a  crown 
of  glory  and  immortiility ;  which  yet  in 
I  reality  and  truth  he  has  no  more  title  to,  than 
j  he  who  acts  the  part  of  a  king  upon  the  stage 
;  has  a  claim  to  a  sceptre  or  a  kingdom  :  then 
I  what  judgment  ctan  we  pass  upon  the  gene- 
j  hility  of  men  that  wear  the  name  of  Chris- 
j  tians,  and  upon  that  account  seem  big  with 
expectations  of  a  glorious  eternity,  yet  are  as 
I  much  short  of  a  pharisaical  righteousness,  as 
that  is  short  of  sincerity  ?   Alas !  they  are 
not  arrived  su  far  as  to  approve  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  so  far  as  to  appear  godly, 
or  so  much  as  to  be  mistaken  for  religious. 
But  by  an  open  sensuality  and  profaneness,  their 
behaviour  seems  a  constant  defiance  of  heaven, 
and  a  confutation  of  their  religion.    It  were 
worth  the  knowing  by  what  reasonings  and 
discourses  such  men  support  their  minds  and 
reconcile  their  future  hopes  to  their  present 
practices  :  for  if  he,  whom  the  world  judges  a 
saint,  may  yet  be    In  the  ^11  of  bitterness 
and    a  son  of  perdition,*'  is  it  possible  that 
such  an  one,  whose  actions  proclaim  him  even 
to  the  world  for  a  reprobate  and  a  castaway, 
should  yet  indeed  be  a  pious  and  a  sincere 
person  ?   No,  assuredly ;  for  though  the  piety 
of  a  roan's  outward  actions  may  very  well 
consist  with  the  villainy  of  his  heart,  yet  it 
is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  life 
outwardly  bad^  to  be  consistent  with  an 
heart  inwardly  good ;  and  those  that  set  forth  | 


for  heaven  in  the  contrary  persuasion  and  i 
principle,  when  they  meet  witli  hell  in  their 
journey's  end,  will  find  that  they  missed  of 
their  way. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  which 
was,  to  shew  the  defects  of  the  hypocritical,  i 
Pharisaical  righteousness.   I  proceed  now  to 
the 

Second,  which  is,  to  shew  those  perfections 
and  qualities  by  which  the  righteousness  that 
saves  and  brings  to  heaven  does  transcend  and 
surpass  that.  Many  might  be  recounted,  hut 
I  shall  insist  upon  four  especially. 

1.  As  first,  that  it  is  entirely  the  same^ 
whether  the  eye  of  man  see  it  or  see  it  not. 
It  can  do  its  alms  where  there  is  no  trumpet  ; 
to  sound  before  it,  and  pray  fervently  where  i 
there  is  no  spectator  to  applaud  it.    It  finds 
the  same  enlargements  and  flo  wings  of  a  flec- 
tion when  it  pours  forth  itself  before  God  in  > 
private,  as  when  it  bends  the  knee  in  the  ' 
solemn  resorts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  face  ' 
of  the  synagogue.    It  is  contented,  that  the 
eve  of  Omniscience  is  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  i 
observed  by  him  who  sees  in  secret,  as  scorn- 
ing to  move  upon  the  inferior  motives  of 
popular  notice  and  observation. 

For  it  acts  by  a  principle  that  holds  no 
intercourse  with  the  world,  even  the  pure  , 
abstracted  love  of  Go<l,  which  would  he  as  i 
active  and  operative,  if  there  were  no  other 
person  in  the  world  but  him  alone  in  wlioose  : 
breast  it  is.   And  therefore  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal Interest  that  can  bear  any  share  in  the 
heat  and  activity  of  such  an  one's  dcvotii^n. 
It  needs  no  company  to  keep  it  warm.  For 
he  transacts  with  God,  and  with  God  alone; 
so  that  if  he  can  be  heard  above,  he  cares  not 
whether  or  no  he  is  seen  here  below. 

But  it  is  much  otherwise  with  the  h^-fio- 
crite  ;  his  devotion  grows  cold,  if  not  warmed 
with  the  crowd  and  the  throng.  He  designs 
not  to  be,  but  to  appear  religious.  Ue  can 
willingly  want  the  inward  part  of  a  Christian, 
so  he  may  be  esteemed  and  commende«i  for 
the  outward.  For  as  it  is  said  of  some  vain- 
glorious pretenders  to  science,  tliatthej  desire 
knowledge,  not  that  they  may  know,  but  that 
they  may  be  known  ;  so  some  affect  the  garh 
of  the  pious  and  the  austere,  who  abhor  the 
rigours  of  a  real  and  a  practical  piety.  They 
can  be  infinitely  pleased  with  the  dress  and 
fashionable  part  of  religion,  while  they  hate 
and  loathe  the  grim  duties  of  self-denial  and 
mortification.  In  short,  they  are  like  fire 
painted  upon  an  altar  ;  they  desire  not  to  be 
hot,  but  only  to  shine  and  glister.  | 

And  it  is  this  worthy  principle  that  brings  ' 
so  many  to  the  worship  of  God,  only  to  court  j 
the  eye  of  some  potent,  earthly  great  one,  who 
perhaps  commands  and  lords  it  over  their  > 
hopes  and  their  fears  ;  so  that  when  he  is  pre- 
sent, they  will  be  sure  to  be  so  too  ;  and  when 
he  is  absent,  they  can  be  as  ready  to  turn  their 
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back  upon  heaven,  and  to  think  it  below  their 
occasions,  if  not  also  their  prudence,  to  sacri- 
fice business  to  prayer,  which  is  a  thing  that 
they  never  make  tlieir  business. 

But  what  would  or  could  such  a  person 
plead,  should  God  arrest  him  in  the  church, 
and  summon  him  to  his  tribunal  in  the  midst 
of  those  his  solemn  mockeries  of  heaven,  and 
nsk  him  who  and  what  it  was  that  brought 
him  thither  to  that  place  ?  Surely  he  could 
not  answer  that  it  was  God  ;  for  then  why 
should  not  he  be  there  as  well  in  the  absence  of 
the  grandee  his  patron,  unless  he  thought  that 
God  hIso  was  one  of  his  retinue,  and  so  was  no 
where  to  be  found  out  of  his  company. 

But  this  very  thing  makes  it  but  too,  too 
evident,  that  it  is  a  mortal  eye  that  every  such 
hypocrite  adores ;  so  that'  in  all  his  most 
solemn  addresses  he  cannot  so  properly  be 
said  to  act  the  Christian,  as  to  act  a  part. 
Such  Pharisees  come  to  church,  and  frame 
themselves  into  postures  of  zeal  and  devotion, 
as  women  dress  themselves,  only  to  be  stared 
upon  and  admired.  If  they  were  sure  of  no 
beholders  they  would  not  be  fine  ;  for  it  is  the 
spectator  that  makes  the  sisht. 

I  wish  all  those  would  lay  this  considera- 
tion to  heart  who  are  concerned  to  do  so,  and 
measure  the  sincerity  of  that  holiness  they  so 
much  value  themselves  upon,  by  this  one 
mark  and  criterion  ;  for  can  they  answer  from 
their  hearts,  that  it  is  purely  the  love  of  duty 
that  engages  them  in  duty  ?  Is  there  nothing 
of  pageantry  and  appearance  that  models  and 
directs  and  gives  laws  to  all  the  little  designs 
they  bring  along  with  them  to  church  ?  Does 
not  tne  consideration  of  what  such  or  such  an 
one  will  say  or  think  of  them  bring  many  to 
sermons,  and,  which  I  tremble  to  think  of, 
even  to  the  sacrament,  who  neither  by  the 
necessity  or  excellency  of  the  dutv  itself  would 
ever  be  induced  to  vouchsafe  their  attendance 
upon  it ;  but  could  be  contented  to  live  with- 
out sacraments  for  ever,  and  to  end  their  days 
like  heathens  and  outlaws  from  all  the  graces 
of  the  second  covenant  and  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  ? 

If  there  be  any  such  that  hear  me,  let  them 
lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  assure 
themselves,  that  God  loathes  all  their  services, 
and  detests  their  righteousness,  as  the  highest 
affront  that  can  be  passed  upon  all  his  attri- 
butes, and  consequently  has  assigned  it  its  re- 
ward in  the  lot  and  portion  of  hypocrisy. 

But  now  the  sincere  and  the  really  holy 
person  apprehends  a  beauty  and  a  worth  in 
the  very  exercise  of  duty,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count still  carries  the  reason  of  his  devotion 
about  him  and  within  him  ;  so  that  when  he 
has  shut  to  his  door,  and  sequestered  himself 
from  the  popular  gaze,  then  chiefly  he  sets 
himself  to  the  work  of  prayer  and  piety,  and 
accounts  his  closet  a  temple,  and  his  son- 
science  an  amphitheatre. 


2.  A  second  property  of  such  a  righteous- 
ness as  is  saving  and  sincere,  is  an  active 
watching  against  and  opposing  every,  even 
the  least  sin.  How  small  and  almost  indis- 
cernible is  a  dust  falling  into  the  eye,  and  ^et 
how  troublesome,  how  uneasy,  and  afflicting 
is  it !  Why  just  so  is  the  least  sin  in  the  eye 
of  a  sanctified  person  ;  the  sense  of  it  is  quick 
and  tender,  and  so  finds  the  smallest  invasion 
upon  it  grating  and  offensive.  Wo  know 
when  David  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  gar- 
ment, at  which  time  he  was  far  from  any 
hurtful  designs  upon  his  person,  yet  it  is  said 
of  him,  that  immediately  upon  the  doing  of 
it  his  heart  smote  him  so  fearful  was  he, 
lest  he  might  have  transgressed  the  lines  of 
duty,  though  his  conscience  did  not  directly 
accuse  him  of  any  such  transgression.  Now 
as  solicitous  as  David  was  after  this  action,  so 
cautious  and  timorous  is  every  sincere  person 
before  he  attempts  a  thing.  That  plea  for  sin, 
"Is  it  not  a  little  oneT  which  is  the  lan- 
guage of  every  rotten  heart,  is  no  argument 
at  all  with  him  for  its  commission. 

For  he  knows  that  there  is  no  sin  so  little, 
but  is  great  enough  to  dishonour  an  infinite 
God,  and  to  ruin  an  immortal  soul  ;  none  so 
little,  but  designs  and  intends  to  be  great, 
nay  the  greatest,  and  would  certsiinly  so  prove, 
if  not  cut  off  and  suppressed  by  a  mature  pre 
vention.  Every  lustful  thought  left  to  its 
own  natural  course  and  tendency  would  be 
incest,  every  angry  thought  murder,  and 
every  little  grudging  of  discontent  and  mur- 
muring would  at  length  ripen  into  blasphemy 
and  cursing ;  did  not  the  sanctifying  or  re- 
straining grace  of  God  interpose  between  the 
conception  and  the  birth  of  most  sins,  and  ' 
stifle  them  in  the  womb  of  that  concupiscence  | 
that  would  otherwise  assuredly  bring  them 
forth,  and  breed  them  up  to  their  full  growth. 

And  this  the  new  creature  in  every  trul  v 
righteous  person  is  sufficiently  aware  of,  which 
makes  him  dread  the  very  beginning  of  sin, 
and  fly  even  the  occasions  of  it  with  horror. 
For  he  knows  how  easily  it  enters,  and  how 
hardly  it  is  got  out ;  how  potent  and  artificial  it 
is  to  tempt  and  insinuate,  and  how  weak  his 
heart  is  to  withstand  a  suitable  temptation. 

He  considers  also  how  Just  it  is  with  God 
to  give  those  over  to  the  highest  pitch  and  de- 
cree of  sin,  who  make  no  conscience  of  resist- 
ing its  beginning ;  and  withal  how  frequently 
he  does  so,  withdrawing  the  supports  and 
influences  of  his  grace,  and  leaving  the  soul, 
after  every  yielding  to  sin,  more  and  more 
defenceless  against  the  next  encounter  and 
assault  it  shall  make  upon  him.  All  which 
considerations  of  a  danger  so  vastly  and  in- 
credibly great,  are  certainly  very  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  nicest  caution  and  fearfulncss  in 
this  case,  upon  all  accounts  of  prudence 
whatsoever. 

But  now  if  we  examine  the  righteousness 
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of  an  unsonnd,  pliarisaical  professor  by  tliis 
prof>crty,  we  shall  find  it  far  from  being  thus 
affected  toward  sin  ;  it  easily  connives  at  and 
allows  the  soul  in  all  lesser  excursions  and  de- 
clinations from  the  rule,  readily  cumplies  with 
the  more  moderate  and  less  impudent  pro- 
posals of  the  tempter  :  so  that  such  an  one 
never  comes  so  much  as  to  startle,  or  think 
himself  ut  all  concerned  about  the  security  of 
his  eternal  estate,  till  some  great  and  clam- 
orous sin  begins  to  cry  aloud  and  ring  peals  of 
imminent  approaching  vengeance  in  his  con- 
science ;  and  then  perTiaps  he  looks  about  him 
a  little,  prays  twice  or  thrice,  dejects  his  coun- 
tenance, and  utters  a  few  melancholy  words, 
and  so  concludes  the  danger  over,  his  sin 
atoned,  his  person  safe,  and  all  perfectly  well 
again.  But  this  is  a  righteousness  took  up 
upon  false  measures,  a  righteousness  of  a  man's 
own  inventing,  and  consequently  such  an  one 
as  can  never  determine  in  the  peace  of  him 
that  has  it. 

But  the  truly  pious  is  never  at  rest  in  his 
mind,  but  when  he  stands  upon  his  guard 
against  the  most  minute  and  inobservable  en- 
croaches of  sin,  as  knowing  them  upon  this 
account  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  greater ; 
that  the  enemy  that  is  least  feared,  is  usually 
the  soonest  felt.  For  as  in  the  robbing  of  a 
house,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  sturdiest  thieves 
to  put  in  some  little  boy  at  the  window,  who 
being  once  within  the  house,  may  easily  open 
the  doors,  and  let  them  in  too  :  so  the  tempter, 
in  rifling  of  the  soul,  despairs  for  the  most 
p|art  to  attempt  his  entnince  by  some  gross 
sin  of  a  dismal,  frightful  hue  and  appearance, 
and  therefore  he  employs  a  lesser,  that  may 
creep  and  slide  into  it  insensibly  ;  which  yet, 
as  little  as  it  is,  will  so  open  and  unlock  the 
bars  of  con»cience,  that  tne  biggest  and  the 
most  enormous  abominations  shall  at  length 
make  their  entrance,  and  seize  and  take  posses- 
sion of  it. 

Let  no  man  therefore  measure  the  small- 
ness  of  his  danger  by  the  smallness  of  any  sin  ; 
for  the  smaller  the  sin,  the  greater  may  be 
the  stratjigem.  We  may  have  heard  of  those 
who  have  been  choked  with  a  flv,  a  cnim,  or 
a  grapestone.  Such  contemptible  things  carry 
in  them  the  causes  of  death  ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  though  some  have  bad  swallows 
large  enough  for  perjuries,  blasphemies,  and 
murders,  yet  that  others  may  chance  to  be 
choked  and  destroyed  with  sinful  desires,  idle 
words,  and  officious  lies.  How  many  ways  a 
soul  may  be  ruined,  few  consider  ;  those  tliat 
do,  will  not  count  it  scrupulosity  to  beware 
of  the  least  and  slenderest  instruments  of  dam- 
nation. But  if  to  be  so  very  nice  and  suspi- 
cious be  called  by  any  scrupuiosUjfy  such  must 
know,  that  no  scrupulosity  about  the  matters 
of  eternity  can  beeither  absurd  or  superfluous, 
but  in  these  affairs  is  only  another  name  for 
sare  and  discretion. 


3.  The  third  discriminating  property  of  a  ; 
sincere,  genuine,  and  saving  righteousness  is,  « 
that  it  is  such  an  one  as  never  stops,  or  con-  , 
tents  itself  in  any  certain  pitch  or  degree,  bot 
aspires  and  presses  forward  to  still  an  higher 
and  an  higher  perfection.    As  the  men  of 
the  world,  when  they  are  once  in  a  thriving 
way,  never  think  themselves  rich  enough, 
but  are  still  improving  and  adding  to  their 
stock  ;  just  so  it  is  with  every  sanctified  per- 
son in  his  Christian  course :  he  will  never 
think  himself  holy  and  humble  and  mortified 
enough,  but  will  still  be  making  one  degree 
of  holiness  a  step  only  to  another :  when  he  j 
has  kindled  the  fire  in  his  breast,  his  next  busi-  | 
ness  is  to  make  it  flame  and  blaze  out.    If  it  , 
were  possible  for  him  to  assign  such  a  precise  j 
measure  of  righteousness  as  would  nive  hino,  ; 
yet  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  it ;  since  it  if  j 
not  the  mere  interest  of  his  own  salvation, 
but  of  God*s  honour,  that  principles  and 
moves  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  actions. 
And  then  he  knows,  that  if  God  cannot  be 
too  much  honoured,  he  cannot  be  too  right-  j 
eous;  and  that  if  he  cannot  too  intently 
design  the  end,  he  can  never  too  solicitouslj 
prosecute  the  means.    It  was  an  expres- 
sion of  a  father,  concerning  the  apostle  Paul, 
that  he  was  insatiabilit  Dei  euUor^  an  insa-  | 
tiable  worshipper  of  Grod:  so  that  having  : 
pitched  his  mmd  upon  this  object,  his  spiri*  ; 
tual  appetites  were  boundless  and  unlimited. 

It  is  observed  of  the  two  nobler  senses,  the 
seeing  and  the  hearing,  that  they  are  never  | 
tired  with  exerting  themselves  upon  snch 
things  as  properly  affect  them  ;  for  surely  none  j 
ever  surfeited  upon  music,  or  found  him^ielt  ! 
cloyed  with  the  sight  of  rare  pictures.  In 
like  manner  the  desires  of  the  righteous  are  I 
so  suited  and  framed  to  an  agreeableness  m-ith  ! 
the  ways  of  God,  that  they  find  a  continual 
freshness  growing  upon  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  ;  the  more  they  have  prayed, 
the  more  fit  and  vigorous  they  find  themselves 
for  prayer :  like  a  stream,  which  the  farther 
it  has  run,  the  more  strength  and  foree  it  has 
to  run  farther. 

Such  persons  are  carried  forth  to  duty,  not 
Upon  designs  of  acquisition,  but  gratitude ; 
not  so  much  to  gain  something  fro^  God,  as 
f  if  it  were  possible)  to  do  somethingybr  him. 
And  we  all  know,  that  the  nature  and  genius 
of  gratitude  is  to  be  infinite  and  nnmeasure- 
able  in  the  expressions  of  itself.  It  makes 
a  David  cry  out  as  if  he  even  laboured  and 
travailed  to  be  delivered  of  some  of  those 
thankful  apprehensions  of  the  divine  goodness 
that  his  heart  was  big  with  ;  (Psalm  cxvi.  12,) 

What,**  says  he,  shall  I  render  to  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?*'  All  that  he  could 
do  or  say  for  God  seemed  to  him  but  a  short 
and  slender  declaration  of  those  aboundingii 
of  affection,  that  within  he  found  and  felt  in- 
expressible. 
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But  now  if  we  come  to  try  the  spurious, 
unsound  righteousness  of  the  hypocrite  by 
this  test,  bow  pitiful,  how  false,  and  how 
contemptible  a  thing  will  it  appear !  For  he 
designs  not  to  excel  or  to  transcend  in  the 
ways  of  sanctity.  If  he  can  but  patch  up 
such  a  righteousness  as  shall  satisfy  and  still 
his  conscience,  and  keep  it  from  grumbling 
and  being  troublesome,  down  he  sits,  and 
there  takes  up,  as  being  far  from  the  ambition 
of  making  a  proficiency,  or  commencing  any 
degree  in  the  school  ot  Christ.  But,  believe 
it,  a  man  may  be  righteous  in  this  manner 
long  enough  before  he  is  like  to  be  saved  for 
being  so.  For  the  truth  is,  such  an  one  does 
not  really  design  to  be  righteous,  but  only  to 
be  quiet.  And  in  this  one  thing  you  will 
find  a  never-failing  mark  of  difference  between 
%  Pharisaical  hypocrite  and  a  truly  sanctified 
person,  that  the  former  measures  hU  righteous- 
ness by  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  and  the 
latter  judges  of  the  peace  of  his  conscience  by 
his  righteousness. 

4thly,  The  fourth  and  last  property  of  a 
sincere  and  saving  righteousness,  which  most 
certainly  distinguishes  it  from  the  hypo- 
critical and  Pharisaical,  is  humility.  For  I 
dafe  venture  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel 
itself  upon  this  challenge.  Shew  me  any 
hypocrite  in  the  world  that  ever  was  humble. 
For  the  very  nature  and  design  of  hypocrisy 
is,  to  make  a  man  a  proud  beggar  ;  that  is,  by 
the  most  uncomely  mixture  of  qualities,  at 
the  same  time  poor  and  vain-glorious.  We 
have  the  exact  character  of  him  in  Rev.  iii. 
17  ;  *•  Thou  sayest,  1  am  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  but 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 
It  is  the  business  of  every  hypocrite  to  make 
a  show,  to  disguise  his  penury  with  appear- 
ances of  plenty  and  magnificence  :  and  upon 
that  account  it  concerns  him  to  make  the 
utmost  improvement  of  the  little  stock  he 
has  :  to  look  upon  every  duty  as  meritorious, 
every  prayer  as  not  so  much  asking  a  mercy 
as  claiming  a  debt  from  heaven,  till  at  length, 
as  it  were,  even  dazzled  with  the  felse  lustre  of 
his  own  performances,  he  breaks  forth  into  the 
Pharisaical  doxology,  God,  I  thank  thee, 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men."  Thus  pluming 
and  priding  himself  in  all  his  services,  as  if 
In  every  action  of  piety  he  did  God  a  courtesy, 
and  passed  an  obligation  upon  his  Maker. 

But  how  does  the  sincere  person  behave 
himself  both  in  and  after  every  duty  per- 
formed by  him  ?  Surely  with  a  very  different 
spirit.  Self-abhorrence  and  confusion  of  face, 
like  the  poor  publican,  makes  him  cast  down 
his  eyes  while  he  is  lifting  up  his  heart  in 
prayer :  and  when  he  has  exerted  his  very 
utmost  zeal  in  the  divine  worship,  he  lays  his 
person  and  his  services  in  the  dust  before 
Gody  and  is  so  far  from  expecting  a  reward 
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for  their  value,  that  he  counts  it  a  mercy  not 
to  be  condemned  for  their  imperfection  ;  and 
though  God  condemns  him  not,  yet  he  is 
ready  to  condemn  himself. 

"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  is  the 
constant  language  of  his  heart  in  the  conclu 
sion  of  his  clioicest  performances  ;  for  when 
he  has  done  his  best,  he  knows  that  it  will 
scarce  amount  to  so  much  as  well ;  so  that  if 
there  was  not  a  gospel  to  qualify  and  mitigate 
the  rigours  of  the  law,  he  knows  the  demands 
of  it  were  too  high  and  exact  to  be  answered 
upon  the  stock  of  nature,  attainted  with 

fiiilt,  and  disabled  with  infirmity.  And 
nowing  so  much,  he  never  expostulates  the 
injustice  or  unkindness  of  God's  judgments, 
be  his  afflicting  hand  never  so  pressing  and 
severe  upon  him.  He  acknowledges  that 
severity  itself  cannot  outdo  the  provocation  of 
his  sins ;  which,  though  it  were  possible  for 
God  to  be  cruel,  yet  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  unjust.  And  therefore  he 
kisst'S  the  rod  and  embraces  tlie  scourge,  and 
confesses  the  righteousness,  even  where  he 
faints  under  the  burden  of  an  affliction.  In 
a  word,  after  he  has  done  all  to  purge,  purify, 
and  reform  himself,  he  is  not  yet  pleached  with 
himself ;  but  in  the  verv  exercise  of  his  graces 
finds  those  flaws,  those  failures  and  blemishes, 
that  makes  him  wonder  at  the  methods  and 
contrivances  of  divine  mercy ;  that  God  can 
be  infinitely  just,  and  yet  he  not  infinitely 
miserable. 

Having  thus  finished  the  second  thing,  and 
shewn  those  perfections  and  qualities  by 
which  the  righteousness  that  saves  and  brings 
to  heaven  does  transcend  and  surpass  that  of 
the  hypocrite  and  pharisee  ;  I  deticeud  now  to  ' 
the  I 

Third  and  last,  whicli  is,  to  shew  the 
grounds,  the  reasons,  and  causes  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  righteousness,  in  order  to  a  man's 
salvation,  and  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, 

1st,  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  holiness 
of  God  ;  whose  nature  will  never  suffer  him 
to  hold  so  strict  and  intimate  a  communion 
with  his  creature,  as  he  does  with  those  whom 
he  admits  into  heaven,  unless  the  divine 
image  and  similitude,  defaced  by  sin,  be  in 
some  degree  repaired  and  renewed  upon  him. 
For  surely  there  is  none  who  admits  his 
swine  into  his  parlour  or  his  bedchamber ; 
and  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  unmorti- 
fied,  and  unremoved  by  the  contrary  habits  of 
holiness,  degrarles  a  man  to  the  same  vileness, 
the  same  distance  from,  and  unfitness  for,  all 
society  with  his  Maker.  It  cannot  but  be 
the  most  offensive  and  intolerable  thing  to 
nature,  for  the  healthful  and  the  sound,  the 
curious  and  the  cleanly,  to  converse  with 
sores  and  ulcers,  rottenness  and  putrefaction  ; 
and  yet  a  soul  covered  with  the  leprosy  of  sin 
is  infinitely  more  loathsome  and  abominable 
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in  the  most  pure  eyes  of  God.  For  how  is  it 
possible  for  truth  to  cohabit  with  hypocrisy, 
purity  with  filth,  and  the  transcendently  holv 
mid  spiritual  nature  of  God  to  associate  with 
lust  and  sensuality?  And  these  are  the 
endowments,  and  ornaments,  and  commend- 
ing qualifications  of  every  unsanctified  person, 
every  hypocrite  and  pharisee,  let  him  shine 
with  never  so  fair  and  bright  a  reputation  in 
the  eye  of  the  credulous  and  deluded  world. 

But  the  matter  stops  not  here.  Such  an 
one  is  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God,  not  only 
upon  the  account  ot  his  impurity,  but  also  of 
his  enmity.  For  what  should  a  sinner  do  in 
heaven,  any  more  than  a  traitor  or  a  rebel  do 
in  court?  The  exasperated  justice  of  God 
will  prey  upon  the  unpardoned  sinner  where- 
soever it  meets  him,  even  in  the  highest 
heaven,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  come 
thither ;  and  whensoever  it  does  so,  it  is  that 
that  makes  hell ;  which  is  not  so  properly  the 
name  of  a  place  as  of  a  condition  ;  a  condition 
consigning  the  soul  over  to  endless  misery  and 
desperation.  And  could  we  ima^ne  a  person 
locally  in  Abraham *8  bosom,  yet  if  he  brought 
with  him  the  worm  of  conscience,  and  the 
secret  lashes  of  an  infinite  wrath,  that  man 
were  properly  in  hell,  or  hell  at  least  in  him, 
wheresoever  the  place  of  his  abode  or  resi- 
dence might  fall. 

2d\y,  The  other  reason  for  the  necessity  of 
such  a  transcending  righteousness,  in  order  to 
a  man's  entrance  into  heaven,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  work  and  employment  of  a  glorified 
person  in  heaven ;  which  is  the  continual 
exercise  of  those  graces  which  here  on  earth 
were  begun,  and  there  at  length  shall  be 
advanced  to  their  full  perfection  :  as  also  the 
contemplation  of  God  in  all  his  attributes, 
together  with  the  whole  series  of  his  astonish- 
ing actions,  by  which  he  was  pleased  to  mani- 
fest and  display  forth  those  great  attributes  to 
the  world  ;  whether  in  creation,  by  which  he 
exerted  his  omnipotence  in  calling  forth  so 
beautiful  a  fabric  out  of  the  barren  womb  of 
nothing  and  confusion  :  or  in  the  several 
traces  and  stranffe  meanders  of  his  providence, 
in  governing  all  those  many  casualties  and 
contingencies  in  the  world,  and  so  steadily 
directing  them  to  a  certain  end,  by  which  he 


shews  forth  the  stupendous  heights  of  bis  ! 
wisdom  and  omniscience ;  and  lastly,  in  the  \ 
unparalleled  work  of  man's  redemption,  by  ' 
which  at  once  he  glorified  and  unfolded  all  I 
his  attributes,  so  far  as  they  could  be  drawn  | 
forth  into  the  view  of  created  understandings.  [ 
Now  a  perpetual  meditation  and  reflection  i 
upon  these  great  subjects  is  the  noble  employ- 
ment of  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven. 

But  can  any,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has 
not  thoroughly  renewed  and  sanctified,  he 
prepared  and  fitted  for  such  a  task?  No, 
assuredly ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  j 
observing,  that  those  who,  living  dissolutely 
in  this  world,  do  yet  wish  for  the  rewards  of 
the  righteous  in  the  other,  commence  all  such  | 
wishes  upon  a  vast  ignorance  and  mistake  of  ! 
their  own  minds  ;  not  knowing  how  unsuit- 
able, and  conscouently  how  irksome,  the 
whole  business  of  heaven  would  be  to  their 
unsanctified  appetites  and  desires.   For  what 
felicity  could  it  be  to  a  man  always  accus- 
tomed to  the  revels  and  songs  of  the  drunkards, 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  choir  of  saints  and  [ 
angels,  singing  forth  hallelujahs  to  him  that 
sits  upon  the  throne  ?   What  pleasure  could 
it  be  to  the  lustful,  the  sensual,  and  unclean 
person,  to  follow  the  Lamb,  with  his  virgin 
retinue,  wheresoever  he  goes? 

Such  persons  deceive  themselves  when  they 
wish  themselves  in  heaven ;  and,  in  truth, 
know  not  what  they  desire :  for  however  they 
may  dread  and  abhor  hell,  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  desire  heaven,  did  they  know 
what  they  were  to  do  there:  and  therefore, 
instead  of  making  Baalam's  wish,  that  they 
«*  may  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,"  they 
should  do  well  to  live  the  life  of  such ;  and  to 
hearken  to  Christ  commanding  them  to  "  seek 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  by  first  seeking  the 
"righteousness  thereof."  For  it  is  righteous- 
ness alone  that  must  both  bring  men  to 
heaven,  and  make  heaven  itself  a  place  of 
happiness  to  those  that  are  brought  thither. 

To  which  the  God  of  heaven,  and  Fountain 
of  all  happiness,  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all :  to 
whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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SERMON  I. 

ON  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  KING 
CHARLES  I. 

PBKACHSD  AT  COURT  Olf  THE  TH1BTIBTH  OF  JANUAKT.* 

**  And  It  WM  M),  tliAt  ftll  that  mm  It  mU,  Tb«rt  wm  no  ndi 
thing  done  or  Men  from  tho  day  that  tho  ehlldren  of  IshmI 
«aBie  up  from  th«  land  of  Kgjpt  onto  thli  daj :  conildar  of  it, 
takt  advice,  alid  ipoak  TOUT  minds.**— Jusosa,  zLl  ao. 

There  is  a  certain  fatal  pertinency  in  the 
▼ery  phrase  of  the  text ;  for  when  there  were 
judges,  there  was  no  king  in  Israe],  thongh, 
as  to  the  present  purpose,  they  were  judges  of 
another  nature  that  removed  ours.  We  have 
an  account  of  this  prodigious  and  horrid 
action,  clothed  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
wonder  and  detestation,  but  yet  well  timed 
for  its  commission,  it  being  done  when,  upon 
the  want  of  the  re^l  power,  (Judffes,  xxi. 
26,)  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes or,  in  another  dialect,  as  the 
Spirit  moved  him.*'  And  as  for  the  authors 
01  this  execrable  fact,  we  have  them  defending 
themselves  with  their  swords,  and  for  some 
time  asserting  their  villainy^,  with  their  success 
and  victory  against  their  brethren,  twice 
beaten  and  massacred  before  them  in  a 
righteous  cause,  as  you  may  see  in  the  next 
chapter. 

I  do  not  profess  myself  either  delighted  or 
skilled  in  mystical  interpretations,  and  to 
wiredraw  the  sense  of  the  place,  so  as  to  make 
it  speak  the  death  of  the  king ;  as  some,  who 
can  interpret  scripture,  as  if  the  whole  book 
of  God  was  only  to  tell  things  transacted  in 
England  and  Scotland  ;  so  that  there  cannot 
be  so  much  as  a  house  fired  or  a  leg  broken, 
but  they  can  find  it  in  Daniel  or  the  Bevela- 

*  This  DlMoone  b  tha  MM  In  ■abftanea  with  Sann.  L.  T(>L  L 
p.  4ai,  praaflhed  on  a  rimllar  oeoato. 


tion.  No,  I  pretend  to  no  such  skill ;  it  is 
enough  for  me  if  I  bring  the  present  business 
and  the  text  together,  not  by  design,  but 
accommodation  :  and  as  the  phrase  runs  full 
and  high,  so  I  doubt  not  but  to  find  such  a 
parallel  in  the  things  themselves,  that  it  may 
DO  a  question  whether  of  the  two  may  have 
a  better  claim  to  the  expression.  The  cause 
here,  which  was  worded  with  so  high  agsrava- 
tions,  was  an  injury  done  to  one  single  Levite, 
in  the  villainous  rape  of  his  concubine ;  the 
resentment  of  which  was  so  great,  that  it 
engaged  the  rest  of  the  tribes  to  revenge  his 
quarrel  with  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  pre- 
eminence and  conduct  wn8  given  by  God's 
appointment  to  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah  :  the 
sceptre  being  most  concerned  to  assert  the 
privileges  and  revenge  the  injuries  of  the 
crosier.  We  have  the  Benjamites  sturdily 
abettinff  what  they  had  impiously  done,  and 
for  a  while  victorious  in  villainy,  by  the  help 
of  God*s  providence,  trampling  on  those  that 
fought  by  the  warrant  of  his  precept. 

Let  us  now  see  the  counterpart :  he  that 
dates  the  king's  murder  from  tne  fatal  blow 
given  on  the  scaffold,  judges  like  him  that 
thinks  it  is  the  last  stroke  that  fells  the  tree  ; 
the  killing  of  his  person  was  only  the  con- 
summation of  his  murder,  first  b^n  in  his 
prerogative.  We  have  heard  the  knack  of  a 
double  capacity,  personal  and  politic,  and  I 
suppose  tbey  distinguish  the  king  into  two^ 
that  each  party  might  murder  him  under  one. 
And  for  those  whose  loyalty  does  only  consist 
in  designing  that  action  which  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  and  having  laid  the  premises, 
the^  protest  against  the  conclusion  ;  they  cover 
their  prevarication  with  a  fig-leaf,  and  only 
differ  from  the  other  party  in  this,  that  these 
endeavour  to  disguise  the  author  of  the  fact, 
those  only  the  executioner.  Well  then  ; 
when  a  long  sunshine  of  mercy  had  ripened 
the  sins  of  the  nation,  so  that  it  was  now 
r^y  for  the  shatterings  of  divine  vengeance : 
the  seed  of  faction  and  rebellion  having  been 
for  a  long  time  studiously  sown  by  sehismatical 
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doctrines,  and  well  watered  by  seditious  lec- 
tures, the  first  assault  was  made  against  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  by  some  implacable  enemies  of 
the  church,  the  fury  of  whose  lust  and  ambi- 
tion nothing  could  allay,  till  tbey  had  full 
scope  to  prostitute  her  honour,  and  ravish  her 
revenues  ;  till  at  length,  cut,  divided,  toni  in 
pieces,  as  she  was,  she  lay  a  ghastly  spectacle 
to  all  beholders,  to  all  the  li^niel  of  God. 

And  as  this  was  done  to  our  English  Levites, 
so  it  was  acted  by  Benjamites ;  by  hO  many 
Benjaraites  as  raven  like  wolves,  till  by  their 
rapine  and  sacrilege  they  had  their  mess  five 
times  bigger  than  their  brethren's.  The 
prosecution  of  which  quarrel  was  armed  by 
the  royal  standard,  and  the  defence  of  the 
church  managed  by  the  defender  of  the  faith  ; 
jn  which  it  pleased  the  all-wise  God  to  cause 
Judah  to  fall  before  Benjamin,  the  lion  to  be 
a  prey  to  the  wolf ;  by  which  fatal  trace  of 
Providence  the  king  being  killed  long  before 
forty-five,  by  natural  and  immediate  sequel 
to  complete  the  action,  Charles  was  murdered 
in  forty-eight.  And  this  is  the  black  subject 
of  this  day's  solemnity.  In  my  reflections 
upon  which,  if  detestation,  (that  is,  a  due 
apprehension  of  the  blackest  fact  that  ever 
the  sun  saw,  since  he  withdrew  upon  the 
sufiering  of  our  Saviour,)  chance  to  give  an 
edge  to  some  of  mv  expressions,  let  those 
know,  (the  nature  of  whose  actions  has  made 
truth  look  like  a  sarcasm,  and  descriptions 
sharper  than  invectives,)  I  say,  let  these  cen- 
surers  know,  (whose  innocency  lies  only  in 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,)  that  to  drop  the 
blackest  ink  and  the  bitterest  gall  upon  this 
fact,  is  not  satire,  but  f)ropriety. 

Now  since  the  text  says,  "There  was  no  such 
thing  ever  done  or  seen,"  the  proper  prosecu- 
tion of  the  words,  all  applied  to  this  occasion, 
must  be  to  shew  wherein  the  strangeness  of 
this  deed  consists ;  and  since  the  nature  of 
every  particular  action  is  to  be  learnt  bv 
reflecting  upon  the  agent  and  the  object,  with 
all  the  retinue  of  circumstances  that  attend  it, 
under  a  certain  determination,  I  shall  accord- 
ingly distribute  my  following  discourse  into 
these  materials  :  I  shall, 

I.  Consider  the  person  who  sufiered. 

if.  Shew  the  preparation  or  introduction  to 
his  suffering. 

III.  Shew  yoQ  the  qualities  of  the  agents 
who  acted  in  it. 

lY.  Describe  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  the  fact. 

Lastly,  Point  out  the  destruction  and  grim 
consequences  of  it. 

Of  all  which  in  their  order. 

I.  He  that  suffered  was  a  king,  and,  what 
is  more,  such  a  king  as  was  not  chosen,  but 
born  to  it ;  owing  his  kingdom,  not  to  the 
voice  of  popularity,  but  the  suffrage  of  nature ; 
he  was  a  David,  a  saint,  a  king,  but  never  a 
shepherd  :  ftll  the  royal  blood  iu  Christendom 


ran  in  his  veins,  that  is,  many^  kings  went  to 
the  making  up  of  him,  and  his  improvement 
and  education  fell  in  ways  not  below  his 
extraction.  He  was  accurate  in  all  the  com- 
mending excellencies  of  human  aceoinp1i$h- 
meiits,  able  to  deserve,  had  he  not  inherited,  a 
kingdom  :  of  so  controlling  a  genius,  that  in 
every  science  he  did  not  so  much  study  as 
reign,  he  appeared  not  only  a  proficiept,  but 
a  prince  ;  and,  to  go  no  farther  for  a  testimony, 
let  his  own  writings  serve  for  a  witness,  which 
speak  him  no  less  an  author  than  a  monarch, 
composed  with  such  an  unfailing  accuracy, 
such  a  commanding,  majestic  pathos,  as  if 
they  had  been  written  not  with  a  pen,  but  a 
sceptre  :  and  as  for  those  whose  virulent  and 
ridiculous  calumnies  ascribe  that  incomparable 
work  to  others,  it  is  a  sufficient  argument 
that  those  did  not,  because  they  could  not 
write  it.  It  is  hard  to  counterfeit  the  spirit  of 
majesty  and  the  inimitable  peculiarities  of  au 
incommunicable  genius.  At  the  council- table 
he  liad  ability  enough  to  give  himself  the  best 
counsel,  but  the  unhappy  modesty  to  diffide 
in  it,  indeed  his  only  fault ;  for  noiodesty  is  a 
paradox  in  majesty,  and  humility  is  a  solecism 
in  supremacy. 

Look  wo  next  on  his  piety  and  incompar- 
able virtues,  though,  without  any  absurdity, 
I  may  say,  that  his  very  endowments  of 
nature  were  supernatural ;  so  pious  was  he, 
that  if  otiiers  had  measured  their  obedience  to 
him  by  his  to  God,  he  had  been  the  most 
absolute  monarch  in  the  world.  As  eminent 
for  frequenting  the  temple,  as  Solomon  for 
building  one :  no  occasions  ever  interfered 
with  his  devotion,  nor  business  outdated  his 
time  of  attendance  in  the  church.  And  here 
I  should  not  pay  a  due  tribute  to  his  memory, 
did  I  forget  that  remarkable  instance  of  con- 
stancy of  soul,  (not  to  be  shocked  b^  the 
severest  strokes  of  ill  fortune,)  with  which  he 
received  the  surprising  news  of  the  sudden 
loss  of  a  dear  friend  and  faithful  servant, 
sacrificed  by  a  vile  nssiissin  to  the  unjustifiable 
and  groundless  clamours  of  an  ill-informed 
people,  as  well  as  to  private  spleen.  How 
gallantly  in  this  affair  did  he  suppress  human 
nature,  and  restrain  that  flood  of  tears  due  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  till  he  had  finished 
his  duty  towards  God.  So  firm  was  he  in  the 
protestant  cause^  though  he  lay  in  the  mid^t 
of  temptation,  m  the  very  bosom  of  Spain, 
and  though  France  lay  in  his,  yet  nothing 
could  alter  him,  but  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  religion  more  than  his  beloved  queen. 
He  ever  filled  the  title  under  which  we  prayed 
for  him.  He  could  defend  religion  as  a  king, 
dispute  for  it  as  a  divine,  and  die  for  it  as  a 
martyr.  I  think  I  shall  speak  a  great  truth 
in  saying,  that  the  onlv  thing  that  makes 
protestantism  considerable  in  Christendom  is 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  only  thing 
that  does  now  cement  and  confirm  the  ehan£ 
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of  England  is  the  blood  of  that  blessed  martyr. 
He  was  so  well  skilled  in  all  controversies, 
that  we  may  well  style  him  in  all  causes 
occlesjatical,  not  only  supreme  governor,  but 
moderator,  nor  more  fit  to  fill  the  throne  than 
the  chair;  and  withal,  so  exact  an  observer 
and  royal  rewarder  of  all  such  performances, 
that  it  was  an  encouragement  for  a  man  to  be 
a  divine  under  such  a  prince.  Which  piety 
of  his  was  set  off  with  a  whole  train  of  moral 
virtues.  His  temperance  was  so  great  and 
impn^gnable  amidst  all  those  allurements  with 
which  the  courts  of  kings  are  apt  to  melt  the 
most  stoical  and  resolvcnl  minds,  that  he  did 
at  the  same  time  both  teach  and  upbraid  tlio 
court ;  so  that  it  was  not  so  much  their  own 
vices,  as  his  virtue,  that  rendered  their  de- 
bauchery inexcusable.  Look  over  the  whole 
race  of  our  kings,  and  take  in  the  kings  of 
Israel  to  boot,  and  who  ever  kept  the  bonds  of 
conjugal  affection  so  inviolate?  David  was 
chiefly  eminent  for  repenting  in  this  matter  ; 
Charles  for  not  needing  repentance.  None 
ever  of  greater  fortitude  of  mind,  which  was 
more  resplendent  in  the  conquest  of  himself, 
and  in  those  miraculous  instances  of  his  pas- 
sive valour,  than  if  he  had  strewn  the  field 
with  the  rebels'  arms,  and  to  the  suffrage  of 
his  own  cause  joined  the  success  of  theirs  ;  and 
yet,  withal,  so  meek,  so  gentle,  so  merciful, 
and  that  even  to  cruelty  to  himself,  that  if 
ever  the  lion  dwelt  with  the  lamb,  if  ever 
courage  and  meekness  were  united,  it  was  in 
the  breast  of  this  royal  person ;  and,  which 
makes  the  rebellion  more  ugly  and  intolerable, 
there  was  scarce  any  person  of  note  among  his 
enemies  who  did  not  wear  his  colours,  and 
carry  some  particular  mark  of  his  favour  and 
obligations ;  some  were  his  own  menial 
servants,  and  "  eat  bread  at  his  table,"  before 
they  lifted  up  their  heel  against  him  some 
received  from  him  honours,  some  offices  and 
employments.  I  could  mention  particulars 
of  each  kind,  did  I  think  tlieir  names  fit  to  be 
heard  in  a  church  or  from  a  pulpit.  In  short, 
he  so  behaved  himself  toward  them,  that  their 
rebellion  might  be  malice  indeed,  but  could 
not  be  revenge. 

And  these  his  personal  virtues  shed  a  suit- 
able influence  upon  his  government  for  the 
space  of  seventeen  years ;  the  peace,  plenty, 
and  honour  of  the  English  nation  spread  itself 
even  to  the  envy  of  all  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  and  when  thai  plenty  had  pampered 
them  into  unrulineas  and  rebellion,  yet  still 
the  justice  of  his  government  left  them  at  a 
loss  for  an  occasion  to  rebel,  till  at  lastifihip- 
money  was  pitched  upon  as  fit  to  be  reformed 
by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden  of  the 
subjects  took  off  by  plundering^  and  sequestra- 
tions. The  king  now,  to  scatter  that  cloud 
which  began  to  gather  and  look  black  upon 
the  church  and  state,  made  those  oondescen- 
doDB  to  their  impudent  petition^  that  they 


had  scarce  any  thing  to  make  war  for,  but 
what  was  granted  them  already  ;  and  having 
thus  stript  himself  of  his  prerogative,  he  left 
it  clear  to  the  world,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  to  fight  for,  but  only  his  life. 
Afterward,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  un- 
natural war,  what  overtures  did  he  make  for 
peace!  Nay,  when  he  had  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  his  armies  about  him,  and  a  cause  to 
justify  him  before  God  and  man,  how  did  he 
choose  to  compound  himself  into  nothing! 
to  depose  and  unking  himself  by  their  hard 
and  inhuman  conditions !  But  all  was 
nothing :  he  might  as  well  compliment  a 
mastiff,  or  court  a  tiger,  as  think  to  win  tho^c 
who  were  now  hardened  in  blood,  and 
thoroughpaced  in  rebellion.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
his  conscience  uncrowned  him,  as  having  a 
mind  too  pure  and  delicate  to  admit  of  those 
maxims  and  practices  of  state  that  usually 
make  princes  great  and  successful. 

Having  thus,  with  an  unheard  of  loyalty, 
fought  against  him  and  conquered  him,  they 
commit  him  to  prison  ;  and  the  king  himself 
notes,  that  it  has  always  been  observed,  that 
there  is  but  little  distance  between  the  prisons 
of  kings  and  their  graves:  to  which  I  subjoin, 
that  where  the  observation  is  constant,  there 
must  be  some  standing  cause  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  thinj;  observed  ;  and  indeed,  it  is 
a  direct  translation  from  the  prison  to  the 
grave;  the  difference  between  them  being 
only  this ;  that  he  who  is  buried  is  imprisoned 
under  ground,  and  he  that  is  imprisoned  is 
buried  above  ground  :  and  I  could  wish,  that 
as  they  slew  and  buried  his  body,  so  we  had 
not  also  buried  his  funeral. 

But  to  finish  this  poor  and  imperfect  de- 
scription, though  it  is  of  a  person  so  renowned, 
that  he  neither  needs  the  best,  nor  can  be 
injured  by  the  worst ;  yet,  in  short,  he  was  a 
prince  whose  virtues  were  as  prodigious  as  hi;) 
sufferings ;  a  true  father  of  his  country,  if  but 
for  this  only,  that  he  was  father  of  such  a  son. 
And  yet  tlic  most  innocent  of  men,  and  best 
of  kings,  so  pious  and  virtuous,  so  learned  and 
judicious,  so  merciful  and  obliging,  was  re- 
belled against,  drove  out  of  his  own  house, 
pursued  as  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,  like 
an  eagle  in  his  own  dominions,  inhumanly 
imprisoned,  and  for  a  catastrophe  of  all,  most 
barbarously  murdered ;  though  in  this  his 
murder  was  the  less  woful,  in  that  his  death 
released  him  from  his  prison. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  the  person  suffering, 
let  us  in  the  next  place  see  the  preparations 
of  this  bloody  fact ;  and  indeed,  it  would  be 
but  a  preposterous  course,  to  insist  only  on 
the  consequent,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
antecedent.  It  were  too  long  to  dig  to  the 
sprini^  of  this  rebellion,  and  to  lead  up  to  the 
secrecies  of  its  first  contrivance;  but  as  David's 
phrase  is,  upon  another  occasion,  it  "  was 
rramed  and  fashioned  in  the  lowest  parts  ot 
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the  earth,"  and  there  it  was  **  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  a  work  of  darkne^^8  and 
retirement,  removed  from  the  eye  of  wit- 
nesses, even  tliat  of  conscience  also;  for 
conscience  was  not  admitted  into  their 
council.  But  their  first  aim  was  to  pro- 
cure a  Levite  to  consecrate  their  design,  and 
a  factious  ministry  to  christen  it  the  cause 
of  God  :  they  still  own  their  party  for  God's 
own  Israel,  and  being  so,  it  must  needs  be 
their  duty  to  come  out  of  Egypt,  though  they 
provide  'themselves  a  Red  sea  for  their 
passage. 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the 
northern  steel,  and  bring  in  an  unnatural, 
mercenary  crew,  that  like  a  shoal  of  locusts 
covered  the  land,  such  as  inherited  the  descrip- 
tion of  those,  which  God  brought  upon  his 
people  the  Jews;  "  a  nation  fierce,  peeled,  and 
scattered  and  still  we  shall  read  that  God 
nunished  his  people  from  the  north, — as,  Jer. 
I.  8,  *'Out  of  the  north  comes  destruction, 
which  shall  make  the  land  desolate ;"  Jer. 
iv.  6,  "  I  will  bring  evil  from  the  north,  and 
great  destruction."  Now  to  endear  and  unite 
these  into  one  interest,  they  invented  a  cove- 
nant, much  like  to  that  which  some  are  said 
to  make  with  hell,  and  an  agreement  with 
death.  It  was  the  most  solemn  piece  of  per- 
jury, the  most  fatal  engine  against  the  church, 
and  bane  of  monarchy,  the  greatest  snare  of 
souls,  and  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  ever  was 
hammered  out  by  the  wit  and  wickedness  of 
man.  I  shall  not,  as  they  <lo,  abuse  scripture 
language,  and  call  it  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant,** but  give  it  its  proper  title,  **  the  cove- 
nant of  blood ;"  such  an  one  as  the  brethren, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  made,  when  they  were 
going  about  the  like  designs ;  their  very  pos- 
ture of  taking  it  was  an  ominous  mark  ot  its 
intent ;  and  their  holding  up  their  tiands  was 
a  sign  thev  were  going  to  strike.  It  was  such 
an  olio  of  treason  and  tyranny,  that  one  of 
the  assembly  of  their  own  prophets  gives  this 
testimony  of  it,  in  his  narration  upon  it,  (and 
his  testimony  is  true;)  'Uhat  it  was  such 
a  covenant,  that  whether  you  respect  the 
subject-matter  of  it,  or  the  occasion  of  it,  or 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  or  lastly,  the  man- 
ner of  imposing  it,  the  like  was  never  read, 
seen,  or  heard  of."  The  truth  is,  it  bears  no 
other  likeness  to  other  ancient  covenants, 
than  as  at  the  making  of  them,  they  slew 
beasts  and  divided  them,  so  this  was  solem- 
nized with  blood,  slaughter,  and  division. 
But  that  I  may  not  accuse  in  general,  without 
a  particular  charge  ;  read  it  over  as  it  stands 
prefixed  to  their  catechisms  (as  if  without  it 
their  system  of  divinity  was  not  complete, 
nor  their  children  like  to  become  Christians, 
unless  they  were  schooled  to  treason,  and 
catechised  to  rebellion,)  I  sav,  in  the  covenant 
as  it  stands  here,  in  the  third  article  of  it, 
after  they  had  first  promised  to  defend  the 


privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom  ;  at  length  they  also  promised 
to  defend  the  pereon  of  the  king,  namely,  in 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  liberties  of  tjie  kingdom  ;  ao 
that  their  promise  of  loyalty  to  him  was  not 
absolute,  but  conditional,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  this  stipulation,  so  far  as  he  pre- 
serveth  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.    Now  those  very  persons  who 
covenanted  thus,  had  already  from  pulpit  and 
press  declared,  the  religion  and  way  of  wor- 
ship established  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  then  maintained  by  the  king,  to  be  false, 
popish,  and  idolatrous ;  and  withal,  that  the 
king  had  invaded  their  liberties.    Now  for 
men  to  suspend  their  obedience  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  very  conditions  they  de-  i 
clared  at  the  same  time  not  performed,  was  | 
not  to  profess  obedience,  but  remonstrate  the  ) 
reasons  of  intended  disobedience.    "We  have 
seen  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant  ;  see  now 
the  use  of  this  doctrine,  as  it  was  charged 
home  with  a  suitable  application,  in  a  war 
raised  against  the  king,  in  the  cruel  usage  and 
imprisonment,  killing,  sequestering,  and  un- 
doing of  all  that  adhered  to  him.    All  which 
home-proceedings,  though  his  majesty  now 
stupendously  forgives,  yet  the  world  will  not, 
cannot  yet  forget ;  his  indemnity  is  not  an  1 
oblivion  :  and  for  those  persons  who  now 
clamour  and  cry  out,  they  are  persecuted, 
because  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  per- 
secute, and  who  choose  rather  to  quit  the 
ministry,  than  disown  the  obligation  of  the 
covenant,  I  leave  to  all  impartial  and  under- 
standing minds  to  judge,  whether  they  do  not 
by  this  openly  declare  to  the  world,  that  they 
hold  themselves  obliged  by  oath,  as  thev  are 
able,  to  act  over  again  all  that  hath  hitherto 
been  done  by  virtue  of  the  covenant,  and 
consequently  that  they  left  not  places  for 
being  nonconformists  to  the  chnrch,  but  for 
being  virtually  rebels  to  the  crown ;  which 
makes  them  just  as  worthy  to  be  indulged  as 
a  dropsy  or  a  malignant  fever,  which  is  exas- 
perated by  mitigations,  and  inflamed  by  every 
cooling  infusion. 

But  to  draw  the  premises  closer  to  the  pur- 
pose :  I  argue,  that  which  was  the  prof>er 
means  to  enable  the  king's  enemies  to  make 
war  against  him,  and  upon  that  war  to  con- 
quer, and  upon  that  conquest  to  imprison, 
and  inevitably  to  put  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  those,  who  by  that  power  in  the  end  did 
murder  him  ;  that,  according  to  the  genuine 
consequence  of  reason,  was  the  natural  cause 
of  his  murder.  This  is  the  proposition  that  I 
assert,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  make 
the  assumption  :  and  indeed  those  who  wipe 
their  mouths,  and  lick  themselves  innocent 
by  clapping  this  act  upon  the  army,  make 
just  the  same  plea  that  jPilate  did  for  his  in- 
nooeucy  in  the  death  of  Christ,  because  he 
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left  tlic  execution  to  the  soldiers  ;  or  what  the 
soldiers  may  make  for  clearing  themselves  of 
all  this  blood  that  they  have  spilt,  by  charg- 
ing it  upon  their  swords.  I  conclude  there- 
fore, that  this  was  the  gradual  process  to  this 
horrid  act,  this  the  train  laid  to  blow  up 
monarchy,  this  the  step  by  which  the  king 
ascended  the  scaffold. 

III.  Come  we  now,  in  the  third  place,  to 
shew  who  were  the  actors  in  this  tragic  scene. 
When  through  the  anger  of  Providence,  the 
thriving  army  of  rebels  had  worsted  justice, 
cleared  the  field,  subdued  all  oppositions  and 
risings,  even  to  the  very  insurrections  of  con- 
science itself ;  so  that  impunity  at  length 
grew  into  reputation  of  piety,  and  success 
gave  rebellion  the  varnish  of  religion  ;  that 
they  might  consummate  their  villainy,  the 
gown  was  called  in  to  complete  the  execution 
of  the  sword  ;  and  to  make  Westminster-hall 
a  place  to  take  away  lives  as  well  as  estates, 
a  new  court  was  set  up,  and  judges  packed, 
who  had  no  more  to  do  with  justice,  than  so 
far  forth  as  they  deserved  to  be  the  objects  of 
it :  in  which  they  first  be^in  with  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  civilians'  notion  of  justice  and 
jurisdiction,  it  being  with  them  no  longer  an 
act  of  the  supreme  power.  Such  an  inferior 
crew,  such  a  mechanic  rabble  were  they, 
having  not  so  much  as  any  arms  to  shew  the 
world,  but  what  they  used  in  rebellion  ;  that 
when  I  survey  the  list  of  the  king's  judges, 
and  the  witnesses  against  him,  I  seem  to  have 
before  me  a  catalogue  of  all  trades,  and  such 
as  might  have  better  filled  the  shops  of  West- 
minster-hall, than  sat  on  the  benches  ;  some 
of  which  came  to  be  possessors  of  the  king's 
houses,  who  before  had  no  certain  dwelling 
but  the  king's  highway  ;  and  some  might 
have  continued  tradesmen  still,  had  not  want 
and  inability  to  trade  sent  them  to  the  war. 
Now  that  a  king,  such  a  king,  should  bo  mur- 
dered by  such,  the  basest  of  his  subjects,  and 
not  like  aNimrod,  (as  some  sanctified  preachers 
have  called  him,)  but  like  Actseon  torn  by  a 
pack  of  bloodhounds  ;  that  the  steam  of  a 
dunghill  should  thus  obscure  tlie  sun  ;  this  so 
much  enhanceth  the  caLiUiity  of  this  royal 
person,  and  makes  his  death  as  different  from 
Lis,  who  is  conquered  and  slain  by  another 
king,  as  it  is  between  being  torn  by  a  lion, 
and  being  eaten  up  by  vermin  ;  pardon  the 
expression,  for  it  came  into  my  mind  by 
speaking  of  those,  many  of  whom  were  some 
time  beggars.  For  the  feet  to  trample  upon, 
yea  kick  at  the  head,  would  it  not  look  like  a 
monster?  But  indeed,  these  of  all  others 
were  the  fittest  instruments  for  such  a  work  ; 
for  base  descent  and  poor  education  disposeth 
the  mind  to  im piousness  and  cruelty  ;  as  of 
beasts  those  are  the  most  savage,  which  are 
bred  in  dens,  and  have  their  extraction  from 
underground :  these  therefore  were  the  worthy 
judges,  and  eondemners  of  that  great  king ; 


even  the  refuse  of  the  people,  and  the  very 
scum  of  the  nation,  that  was  at  that  time 
both  the  uppermost  and  basest  part  of  it. 

IV.  Pass  we  now,  in  the  fourth  place,  to 
the  circumstances  and  manner  of  proceeding 
in  this  ugly  fact.  And  the  circumstances,  we 
know,  have  the  greatest  task  in  determining 
the  nature  of  all  actions,  as  we  judge  of  any 
one's  parts  or  (Qualities,  hj  the  nature  of  his 
attendants.  First,  then,  it  was  not  done  like 
other  works  of  darkness,  in  secret,  nor  (as 
they  use  to  preach)  in  a  comer,  but  publicly, 
coloured  with  the  face  of  justice,  managed 
with  openness  and  solemnity,  as  solemn  as 
the  league  and  covenant  itself.  History  in- 
deed affords  us  many  examples  of  princes 
clandestinely  murdered,  which  though  it  be 
villainous,  is  in  itself  more  excusable  ;  for  he 
that  doeth  such  a  thing  in  secret,  by  the  man- 
ner of  doing  confesseth  himself  ashamed  of 
the  thing  he  does  :  but  he  that  nets  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  vouches  his  work  for  laudable, 
glorious,  and  heroic.  Having  brought  him  to 
the  high  court  of  justice,  (so  called,  I  conceive, 
because  justice  was  there  arraigned  and  con- 
demned, or  perhaps  because  it  never  shewed 
mercy)  by  a  way  of  trial  as  unheard  of  as 
the  court,  he  was  not  permitted  so  much  as 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  but,  with  the 
innocence  and  silence  of  a  lamb,  condemned 
to  slaughter ;  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  them  if  they  could  as  easily  have  imposed 
silence  on  his  blood.  Being  condemned,  they 
spit  in  his  face,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
mockery  and  affronts  of  the  soldiers  ;  so  that 
1  wonder  where  the  blasphemy  lies,  which 
some  charge  upon  those  who  make  the  king's 
suffering  something  to  resemble  our  Saviour's  : 
but  is  it  blasphemy  to  compare  the  king  to 
Christ  in  that  respect,  in  wnich  Christ  him- 
self was  made  like  a  servant?  For  can  he  bo 
like  us  in  all  things,  and  we  not  like  him  ? 
Certainly  there  was  something  in  that  provi- 
dence, that  appointed  so  long  ago  the  chapter 
to  be  read  on  the  day  of  our  Saviour's  pas- 
sion, to  be  read  likewise  on  the  day  of  our 
king's;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  resemblance  is 
so  near,  that  had  he  lived  before  him,  he  had 
been  a  type  of  him.  1  confess  there  is  some 
disparity  in  the  case,  for  they  shewed  them- 
selves worse  than  the  Jews.  But  however, 
since  they  object  that  we  make  the  king  like 
Christ,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  their  commen- 
dation to  be  OS  unlike  Christ  as  they  plea^^e. 

Let  us  now  follow  him  from  their  mock- 
tribunal  to  the  place  of  his  residence  till  his 
execution.  Nothing  remains  for  a  man  con- 
demned, and  presently  to  leave  the  world, 
but  these  two  things ;  1st,  To  take  leave  of 
his  friends,  a  thing  not  denied  to  the  vilest 
malefactor,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  in 
that  it  hath  not  been  denied  to  thenisielves  : 
yet  no  entreaties  from  him  or  his  royal  con- 
sort could  prevail  with  these  murderers  to  let 
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her  take  the  last  fiirewell  and  commands  of 
her  dying  husband.  He  was  permitted  to 
take  no  farewell  but  to  the  world.  Thus  was 
he  stript  of  all,  even  from  tlie  prerogative  of 
a  prince,  to  the  privilege  of  a  malefactor.  The 
next  thing  desired  by  all  dying  Christians,  is 
freedom  to  converse  with  God,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  him  at  his  dreadful  tribu- 
nal ;  but  with  an  Italian  cruelty  to  the  soul, 
as  well  as  the  body,  they  debar  him  of  this 
freedom  also,  and  even  solitude,  his  former 
punishment,  is  now  too  great  an  enjoyment. 
But  that  they  might  shew  themselves  no  less 
enemies  to  private,  than  they  had  been  to 
public  prayers,  they  disturb  his  retirements, 
and  with  scofis  and  continual  calumnies  up- 
braid those  devotions  which  were  then  inter- 
oedinp^  for  them ;  and  I  question  not  but 
fanatic  fury  was  at  that  height,  that  they 
would  have  laughecl  at  Christ  himself,  had  he 
used  his  own  prayer. 

With  these  preludiums  is  he  brought  to  the 
!  last  scene  of  mockeries  and  cruelty,  to  a  stage 
I  erected  before  his  own  palace ;  and  for  a 
fresLter  affront  to  majesty,  before  that  part  of 
I  It  in  which  he  was  wont  to  display  his  royalty, 
I  and  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors,  where 
■  now  he  could  not  obtain  audience  for  himself, 
i  in  his  last  addresses  to  his  abused  subjects. 
I  There  he  receives  the  fatal  blow ;  there  he 
^  dies,  conquering  and  pardoning  his  enemies  ; 
and  at  length  finds  that  faithfully  performed 
on  the  scaffold,  which  was  at  first  promised 
in  the  parliament,  and  perhaps  in  the  same 
sense,  that  he  should  be  a  glorious  kinff.'* 
And  even  this  deoth  was  the  mercy  of  tno 
murderers,  considering  what  kind  of  death 
several  proposed,  when  they  sat  in  council 
about  the  manner  of  it,  even  no  less  than  to 
execute  him  in  his  robes,  and  afterwards  to 
drive  a  stake  through  his  head  and  body, 
to  stand  as  a  monument  on  his  grave.  In 
short,  all  kinds  of  death  were  proposed,  that 
either  their  malice  could  suggest,  or  their  own 
guilt  deserve.  And  would  these  then  now 
find  in  their  hearts,  or  have  the  face  to  desire 
to  live?  And  to  plead  a  pardon  from  the 
son,  who  thus  muracred  the  father  ?  I  speak 
not  only  of  those  wretches  who  openly  em- 
bnied  tAeir  hands  in  the  bloody  sentence,  but 
of  those  more  considerable  traitors  who  had 
the  villainy  to  manage  the  contrivance,  and 
yet  the  cunning  to  disappear  at  the  execution, 
and  perhaps  the  good  luck  to  be  preferred 
after  it.  And  for  those  who  now  survive,  by 
a  mercy  as  incredible  as  their  crimes,  which 
has  left  them  to  the  soft  expiation  of  solitude 
and  repentance  ;  though  usually  all  the  pro- 
fessions that  such  make  of  repentance  are 
nothing  else  but  the  faint  resentments  of  a 
|;uilty  horror,  the  con vuls^ions  and  last  breath- 
ings of  a  gasping  conscience  :  as  the  mercy  by 
which  they  live  is  made  a  visible  defiance  to 
government,  and  a  standing  encouragement  to 
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these  alarms  of  plots  and  conspiracies  :  so  I 
beseech  God,  that  even  their  supposed  repen- 
tance be  not  such,  as  both  themselves  and  the 
kingdom  hereafter  mav  have  bitter  cause  too 
late  to  repent  of.  And  if,  indeed,  they  sliould 
prove  such  as  have  no  conscience  but  horror, 
who  by  the  same  crimes  will  be  made  irre- 
concileable,  for  which  they  deserve  to  be  un- 
pardonable ;  who  would  resume  these  repent- 
mgs  upon  opportunities,  which  they  made 
upon  extremity ;  and  being  saved  from  the 
ffallows,  make  the  usual  requital  that  is  made 
for  that  kind  of  deliverance :  I  say,  if  such 
persons  should  only  for  a  time  be  chainetl, 
and  tied  up,  like  so  many  lions  in  the  tower, 
that  they  may  gain  more  fierceness,  and  run 
again  at  majesty,  religion,  laws,  churches,  and 
the  universities  ;  whether  God  intends  by  this 
a  repetition  of  our  former  confusions,  or  a 
general  massacre  of  our  persons,  (which  is 
most  likely,)  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  fit  and 
enable  us  to  endure  the  smart  of  a  misim- 
proved  providence,  and  the  infatuated  frustra- 
tion of  such  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

But  to  return  to  this  blessed  martyr.  We 
have  seen  him  murdered ;  and  is  there  any 
other  scene  of  cruelty  to  act  ?  Is  not  death 
the  end  of  the  murderer's  malice,  as  well  as  of 
the  life  of  him  that  is  murdered  ?  No,  there 
is  another  and  viler  instance  of  their  implac- 
able cruelty ;  in  the  very  embalming  of  hit 
body,  and  taking  out  of  his  bowels,  (which, 
had  they  not  relented  to  his  enemies,  had  not 
been  so  handled,)  they  gave  order  to  those  to 
whom  that  work  was  committed,  diligently 
to  search  and  sec,  (I  sneak  it  with  shame  and 
indignation)  whether  his  body  was  not  inlee- 
ted  with  some  loathsome  disease;  I  suppose, 
that  which  some  of  his  judges  were  so  much 
troubled  with.  Now  any  one  may  see,  that 
farther  to  intimate  an  inquiry  was  in  effect 
to  enjoin  the  report.  And  here  let  any  one 
judge,  whether  the  remorseless  malice  of  im- 
bitte^d  rebels  ever  rose  to  such  an  height  of 
tyranny  ;  the  very  embalming  his  body  most 
be  made  a  means  of  corrupting  his  name ;  as 
if  his  murder  was  not  complete,  if,  together 
with  his  life,  they  did  not  assassinate  his  hme, 
and  butcher  his  reputation.  But  the  body  of 
that  prince,  innocent  and  virtuous  even  to  a 
miracle,  had  none  of  the  ruins  and  genteel 
rottenness  of  our  modem  debauchery  ;  it  was 
firm  and  clear  like  his  conscience  ;  he  fell  like 
a  cedar,  no  less  fragrant  than  tall  and  stately. 
Rottenness  of  heart  and  bone  belong  to  his 
murderers,  the  noisomeness  of  whose  carcasses,  ; 
caused  by  the  noisomeness  of  their  lives,  might  ! 
even  retaliate  and  revenge  their  sufferings,  and  I 
while  they  are  under  the  execution,  poison  the  ^ 
executioner.  But  the  last  gnind  coinprehen-  | 
sive  circumstance,  which  is  as  it  were  the  very  • 
form  and  spirit  that  did  actuate  and  run 
through  all  the  rest,  is,  that  it  was  done  with 
the  pretence  of  conscience^  and  the  protesta- 
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tionsof  religion,  with  eyes  lift  up  to  heaven,ex- 
postulating  with  God  with  pleas  of  providence, 
and  inward  instigations,  till  at  last,  with  much 
labour  and  many  groans,  they  were  delivered 
of  their  conceived  mischief.  And  certainly 
we  have  cause  to  deplore  this  murder  with 
fasting,  if  it  were  but  for  this  reason,  that  it 
was  contrived  and  committed  with  fasting; 
every  fast  portended  some  villainy,  as  still  a 
famine  ushers  in  a  plague :  but  as  hunger 
serves  only  for  appetite^  so  they  never  ordained 
a  humiliation,  but  for  doing  something,  which, 
beine  done,  might  find  them  matter  of  a 
thanksgiving;  and  such  a  fury  did  abused 
piety  inspire  into  the  church  militant,  upon 
these  exercises,  that  we  mi^ht  as  safely  meet 
an  hungry  boar  as  a  preaching  colonel  after  a 
fast,  whose  murderous  humiliations  straneely 
verify  that  prophecy,  (Isaiah,  viii.  21,)  "When 
they  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall  curse  their 
king  and  their  God,  and  look  upwards ;"  that 
is,  they  should  rebel  and  blaspheme  devoutly. 
Though,  by  the  way,  he  that  is  always  look- 
ing upwards,  can  little  regard  how  he  walks 
below. 

But  was  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  book 
of  God  to  warrant  this  rebellion  ?  Instead  of 
obedience,  will  th^  sacrifice  him  whom  they 
ought  to  obey  ?  Why,  yes :  Daniel  "  dreamed 
.'i  dream,"  and  there  is  also  something  in  the 
Revelation  concerning  a  beast,'*  and  a 
"little  horn,"  and  a  "fifth  vial,"  and  there- 
fore the  king  ought  undoubtedly  to  die  :  but 
if  neither  you  nor  I  can  father  so  much  from 
these  places,  they  will  teU  us,  it  is  because  we 
are  not  inwardly  enlightened.  But  others, 
more  knowing,  but  not  less  wicked,  insist  not 
so  much  on  the  warrant  of  it  from  scripture, 
but  plead  providential  dispensations ;  God's 
works,  it  seems,  must  be  regarded  before  his 
words  ;  and  their  Latin  advocate,  Mr  Milton, 
who,  like  a  blind  adder,  has  spit  so  much 
poison  on  the  king's  person  and  cause,  speaks 
to  this  roundly  :  "  Deum  secuti  ducem,  et 
impressa  nas^^im  divina  vestigia  venerantes, 
viam  baud  obscuram,  sed  illustrem,  et  illius 
auspiciis  commonstratam  et  patefactam  in- 
gressi  sumus.** 

But  must  we  read  Grod's  mind  in  his  foot- 
steps, or  in  his  words  ?  This  is  as  if,  when 
we  have  a  man's  handwriting,  we  should 
endeavour  to  take  his  meaning  by  the  measure 
of  his  foot.  But  still  is  plc^dinff  conscience 
a  covering  for  all  enormities,  and  an  answer 
to  all  questions  and  accusations  also.  What 
made  them  fight  against,  imprison,  and 
murder  their  lawful  sovereign?  Why  con- 
science. What  made  them  extirpate  the 
government^  and  pocket  up  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ?  Conscience.  What  made  them 
perjure  themselves  with  contrary  oaths  ?  what 
made  swennng  a  sin,  and  forswearing  none  ? 
what  made  them  lay  hold  on  God's  promises, 
and  break  their  own  ?   Conscience.  What 


ma<ie  them  sequester,  persecute,  and  undo 
their  brethren,  ravin  their  estates,  and  ruin 
their  families,  get  into  their  places,  and  then 
say  they  only  rob  the  Egyptians  ?  Why  still 
this  large  capacious  thing  is  conscience.  The 
poet  says,  "  Vis  fieri  dives,  Bithynice  ?  con- 
scius  esto  ;"  which  I  think  may  be  properly 
construed  thus  :  **  If  you  would  be  rich,  be" 
(in  their  sense)  "conscientious."  We  have 
lived  under  that  model  of  religion,  in  which 
nothing  has  been  counted  impious  but  loyalty, 
nor  absurd  but  restitution.  But,  O  blessed 
God,  to  what  an  height  can  prosperous,*  auda- 
cious impiety  rise !  Was  it  not  enough  that 
men  once  crucified  Christ,  but  that  there  must 
be  a  generation  of  men  who  would  crucify 
Christianity  ?  Must  he  who  taught  no  defence 
but  patience,  allowed  no  armour  but  submis- 
sion, and  never  warranted  the  shedding  an} 
blood  but  his  own,  be  now  again  mocked 
with  soldiers,  and  vouched  the  author  and 
patron  of  all  those  hideous  and  rebellious 
acts,  which  an  ordinary  impiety  would  stand 
amazed  at,  and  which  m  this  world  he  has  so 

Klainly  condemned  in  his  word,  and  will 
ereafter  severely  sentence  in  his  own  person  ? 
Certainly,  these  monsters  are  not  only  spots 
in  Christianity,  but  so  many  standing  excep- 
tions from  humanity  and  nature. 

V.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  us  view 
the  horridness  of  the  fact  in  the  fatal  conse- 
(juences  that  did  attend  it.  Every  villainy  is 
like  a  great  absurdity,  drawing  after  it  a 
numerous  train  of  homo|[eneou8  consequences; 
and  none  ever  spread  itself  into  more  than 
this.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  them 
all  into  two  sorts ;  such  as  were  of  a  civil,  and 
such  as  were  of  a  religious  concern. 

And  first  for  the  civil,  political  consequences 
of  it ;  there  immediately  followed  a  change  of 
that  government,  whose  praise  had  been  pro- 
claimed even  by  its  enemies.  It  was  now 
shred  into  democracy  ;  and  the  stream  of 
government  being  cut  into  many  channels, 
ran  thin  and  simllow  :  whereupon  the  subjects 
had  many  masters,  and  every  servant  so  many 
distinct  services.  But  the  wheel  of  Provi- 
dence,  which  they  only  looked  at,  and  that 
even  to  giddiness,  did  not  stop  hero  ;  but  by 
a  fatal  vicissitude,  the  power  and  wickedness 
of  those  many  were  again  compacted  into  one, 
and  from  that  one  returning  again  into  many, 
with  several  attending  variations,  till  at  length 
we  pitched  upon  one  again,  one  beyond  whom 
they  could  not  go,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  regal 
excellencies,  as  all  change  tends  to,  and  at 
last  ceases  upon  its  acquired  perfection.  Nor 
was  the  government  only,  but  the  glory  of 
our  nation  also  changed  ;  distinctions  of  orders 
confounded,  the  gentry  and  nobility,  who 
voted  the  bishops  out  of  their  dignities  in 
parliament,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God 
were  thrust  out  themselves,  and  brought 
under  the  lash  of  an  imperious  beggar  on 
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horseback.     Learn hig  was  discountenanced, 
and  the  universities  threatened  ;  the  law  to 
be  reformed ;  the  model  of  the  nation  to  be 
burnt :  such  an  inundation  and  dehige  of 
ruin,  reformation,  and  confusion,  had  spread 
itself  upon  the  whole  nation,  that  it  seemed 
a  kind  of  resemblance  of  Noah's  flood,  in 
which  a  few  men  survived  among  beusts. 
!     The  second  sort  of  consequences  were  of  re- 
I  ligious  concern.   I  speak  not  of  the  contempts 
I  and  rebukes  lying  upon  the  preachers  of 
those  days ;  for  they  brought  their  miseries 
upon  themselves,  and  had  a  great  deal  more 
cause  to  curse  their  own  seditious  sermons, 
than  to  curse  Meroz.    They  sounded  the  first 
trumpet  to  rebellion,  and  like  the  saints,  had 
grace  to  persevere  in  what  they  first  began  ; 
,  courting  an  usurper,  and  calling  themselves 
I  his  loyal  and  obedient  subjects,  never  endea- 
;  vouring  so  much  as  to  think  of  their  lawful 
sovereign.   I  speak  not  therefore  of  these ; 
but  the  great  destructive  consequence  of 
this  fact  was,  that  it  left  a  lasting  slur 
upon   the  protestant  religion  :    "  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Phil- 
istines triumph,  lest  the  papacy  lau^ii  us 
to  scorn.    I  confess  the  seditious  writings 
of  some  who  call  themselves  Protestants 
:  have  sufficiently  bespattered  their  religion. 
,  Sec  Calvin  warranting  the  three  est^ites  to 
oppose  their  prince,  4  Instit.  ch.  20.  sect. 
31.    See  Mr  Knox's  Appeal,  and  in  that, 
arguments  for  resisting  the  civil  magistrate. 
Read  Mr  Buchanan's  discourse  de  jure  regni 
apud  Scotos,    Read  VindidoB  contra  TyrannoSy 
under  the  name  of  Junius  Brutus,  writ  by 
Ottoman  the  civilian.    See  Pareus  on  the  ISth 
to  the  Romans,  where  he  states  a  large  term, 
atrocem  aliquam  injuriam,  and  a  very  easy 
application,  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
taking  up  arms  against  the  king.    But  this  is 
rather  a  comment  on  the  covenant,  than  on 
the  Idth  to  the  Romans.    Both  of  which,  as 
they  teach  the  same  doctrine,  so  they  deserved 
and  had  jugtly  the  same  confutation.  But 
these  principles,  like  sleeping  lions,  lay  still  a 
great  while,  and    never  were  completely 
awaked,  nor  appeared  in  the  field,  till  the 
French  holy  le^igue  and  the  English  rebellion. 
Let  the  powder-plot  be  as  bad  as  it  will,  vet 
still  there  is  as  much  difierence  between  that 
and  the  king's  murder,  as  between  an  action 
and  an  attempt :  what  bulls  and  anathemas 
could  not  do,  seditious  sermons  have  brought 
about.    What  was  then  contrived  against  the 
parliament,  has  since  been  done  by  it :  what 
the  papists'  powder  intended,  the  soldiers' 
matches  have  effected.    I  say,  let  the  powder- 
plot  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  it  is,  the  pro- 
duct of  hell,  as  black  as  the«ouls  and  principles 
that  hatched  it ;  yet  still  this  reformation- 
murder  will  preponderate,  and  January  always 
have  the  precedency  of  November. 


And  thus  I  have  traced  this  accursed  fact  i 
through  all  the  parts  and  ingredients  of  it :  | 
and  now,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  qnalitj  of  the  i 
person  upon  whom  it  was  done,  the  condition 
of  the  persons  that  did  it,  the  means,  manner, 
and  circumstances  of  its  transaction  ;  I  Mip-  ( 

{>ose  it  will  fill  up  the  measure  and  reach  the  i 
leights  of  the  words  in  the  text,    that  tbm  ' 
was  never  such  a  thing  done  or  seen  since  the 
day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  until  this  day."    For  my  part, , 
my  apprehensions  of  it  overcharge  my  expres-  j 
sions  ;  and  how  to  set  it  off,  I  know  not ;  for 
black  receives  no  other  colour :  but  when  I  i 
call  to  mind  all  the  ideas  of  horror,  and  all  { 
the  records  of  the  Grecian  and  barbarian 
murders,  together  with  new-fancied  instances,  I 
and  unheard  of  possibilities,  yet  I  find  none . 
paralleled,  and  therefore  have  this  only  to  say  ! 
of  the  kinff's  murder ;  that  it  is  a  tbinj^,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  Strang  ' 
and  amazing,  and  astonishing,  except  its  i 
pardon.  | 

And  now,  having  done  with  the  first  fiart 
of  inv  text,  does  it  not  naturally  engage  me  I 
in  the  second  ?  Must  sueh  a  deed,  as  was  ' 
never  seen  nor  heard  of,  never  be  spoken  of  f 
or  must  it  be  stroked  with  smooth,  mollifyiDg  ' 
expressions?  Is  this  the  way  to  eure  the  : 
wound,  by  pouring  oil  upon  those  that  made  I 
it?    And  must  Absalom  be  therefore  dealt  . 

fently  with,  because  he  was  a  sturdy  rebel?  ' 
f,  as  the  text  bids  us,  we  consider  the  fact,  , 
and  take  advice  with  reason  and  conscience,  i 
we  cannot  but  obey  it  in  the  folio  wing  words, 
and  speak  our  minds.   For  could  Croesus's 
dumb  son  speak  upon  the  very  attempting  a  ' 
murder  upon  his  prince  and  father,  and  sliall 
a  preacher  be  dumb,  when  such  an  action  is 
committed  ?   Therefore  having  not  yet  finish- 
ed my  text,  nor,  according  to  the  command 
of  it,  spoken  all  my  mind,  I  have  one  thing  ' 
more  to  propose,  and  with  that  to  conclude.  | 
Would  you  be  willing  to  see  this  scene  ! 
acted  over  again  ?  To  see  that  restless  plotting 
humour,  that  now  boils  and  ferments  in  many  j 
traitors*  breasts,  once  more  display  itself  in 
the  dismal  effects  of  war  and  desolation? 
Would  you  see  the  rascality  of  the  nation  in  ' 
troops  and  tumults  beleaguer  the  roval  palace  ?  . 
Would  you  hear  the  mini^ters  absolving  their 
congregations  from  their  sacred  oath  of  alle-  > 
giance,  and  sending  them  into  the  field  to  lose 
their  lives  and  souls,  in  a  professed  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign  ?   Would  yon  see  an  ' 
insolent,  overturning  army,  in  the  heart  and 
bowels  of  the  nation,  moving  to  and  fro,  to 
the  terror  of  every  thing  that  is  noble,  eene-  i 
rous,  and  religions?    Would  you  see  the  loyal 
gentry  harassed,  starve<l,  and  undone,  by  the 
oppression  of  base,  insulting  committees? 
Would  you  see  the  clergy  torn  in  pieces,  and 
sacrificed  by  the  inouibition  of  synods,  triers,  i 
and  commissioners  ff    And  to  mention  the  j 
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greatest  last ;  would  ^ou  have  the  king,  with 
his  father's  kingdoms,  inherit  also  his  fortunes? 
Would  you  see  the  crown  trampled  upon, 
majesty  haled  from  prison  to  prison,  and  at 
loiigtii,  with  the  vilest  circumstances  of  spite 
and  cruelty,  bleeding  and  dying  at  the  feet  of 
bloody,  inhuman  miscreants?   Would  you, 
;  now  Providence  has  cast  the  destructive  in- 
terest from  the  parliament,  and  the  **  house" 
is  pretty  well  **  swept"  and  **  cleansed,"  hav^ 
the  old  "  unclean  spirit  return,  and  take  to 
itself  seven  other  spirits,"  seven  other  in- 
I  terests,  "  worse  than  itself,  and  dwell  there," 
I  and  so  make  our    latter  end  worse  than  our 
beginning  V*   We  hear  of  plots  and  combina- 
tions, parties  joining  and  agreeing ;  let  us  not 
trust  too  much  in  their  oppositions  amons; 
themselves.   The  elements  can  fight  with  each 
other,  and  yet  unite  into  one  body  ;  Ephrairo 
a^inst   ftlanasses,   and    Manasses  against 
!  Ephraim,  and  both  equally  against  the  ro^al 
;  tribe  of  Judah.   Now  if  we  Tear  the  letting 
I  loose  theiie  furies  again  upon  us,  let  us  fesir  the 
returns  of  our  fonuer  provocations:  if  we 
would  keep  off  the  axe  from  our  princes  and 
nobles,  let  us  lay  it  to  our  sins  ;  if  we  would 
preserve  their  lives,  let  us  mend  our  own. 
We  have  complained  of  armies,  commit  tees, 
sequestrations ;  but  our  sins  are  those  that  have 
sucked  the  blood  of  this  nation.    These  have 
purpled  the  scaffold  with  royal  blood  ;  these 
have  blown  up  so  many  noble  families,  have 
made  so  many  widows,  have  snatched  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  so  many  poor 
orphans.   It  is  our  not   fearing  God,"  nath 
made  others  not    honour  the  king  ;"  our  not. 
benefiting  by  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
that  hath  enriched  others  with  her  spoils. 
And  how  is  our  church  (the  only  church  in 
Christendom  we  read  of  whose  avowed  princi- 
ples and  practices  disown  all  resistance  of  the 
civil  power)  struck  and  laid  at,  at  this  time ! 
But  when  I  hear  of  conspiracies,  seditions, 
designs,  covenants,  or  plots,  they  do  not  much 
move  or  affright  me  :  but  when  I  see  the  same 
covetousness,  the  same  drunkenness  and  pro- 
faneness,  that  was  fir^t  punished  in  ourselves, 
and  then  in  our  sanctified  enemies ;  when  I 
see  joy  tunied  into  revelling,  and  debauchery 
proclaimed  louder  than  it  can  be  proclaimed 
against :  these,  I  confess,  stagger  and  astonish 
me ;  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  we  were  deliver- 
ed to  do  all  these  abumi nations.   But  if  we 
have  not  the  grace  of  Christians,  yet  have  we 
not  the  hearts  of  men  ?  have  we  no  bowels  nor 
relentings?  If  the  blood  and  banishment  of  our 
kings,  if  the  miseries  of  our  common  mother 
the  church,  ready  to  fall  back  into  the  jaws  of 
purchasers  and  reformers,  cannot  move  us,  yet 
shall  we  not  at  least  nity  our  posterity  ?  Shall 
we  commit  sins,  and  breed  up  our  children  to 
inherit  the  curse?    Shall  the  infants  now 
unborn  ^ave  cause  to  say  hereafter  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  souls,  **Oar  fathers  have 
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eaten  sour  grapes"  of  disobedience,  and  our 
'*  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  with  rebellions  and 
con^sions?  How  doth  any  one  know,  but 
the  oath  that  he  is  now  swearing,  the  very 
lewdness  he  is  now  committing,  may  be  scorea 
up  by  God  as  an  item  for  a  new  rebellion  ? 
We  may  be  rebels,  and  yet  not  vote  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  sit  in  committees,  nor  fight  in 
armies :  every  sin  is  virtually  treason  ;  and 
we  may  be  guilty  of  murder  in  breaking 
other  commandments  besides  the  sixth.  But 
at  present  we  are  **  made  whole :"  God  hath 
by  a  miracle  healed  our  breaches,  cured  the 
maladies,  and  bound  up  the  wounds  of  a 
bleeding  nation.  What  remains  now,  but 
that  we  take  the  counsel  that  seconded  the 
like  miraculous  cure,  "go  our  ways,  sin  no 
more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  us."  But 
since  our  calamities  have  reached  that  height, 
that  they  give  us  rather  cause  to  fear  a  repeti- 
tion, than  a  possibility  of  gradation  ;  I  shall 
dismiss  you  with  the  same  advice  upon  a 
different  motive,  **  Go  sin  no  more,  lest  the 
same  evil  befall  you."  Which  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  prevent ;  even  that  God  •*  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice," 
by  whom  their  thrones  are  established,  and  by 
whom  their  blood  will  be  revenged. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion, both  DOW  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 


SERMON  11. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CONSTITUTIONS  TO  BB 
STRICTLY  MAINTAINED. 

PRKACBED  AT  OXFOBD.* 

**  To  whom  wt  fftf*  plmo«  by  nl^eetioD,  no,      for  an  hoar « 
that  tht  truth  of  tht  gospel  might  oontiiiiM  with  jou.** 

OALATlAim,  IL  Ab 

Christianity  having  been  now  in  the  world 
above  sixteen  hundred  rears,  there  is  hardly  j 
any  condition  that  can  befall  the  church,  but  | 
may  be  paralleled,  or  at  least  resembled,  by  the 
condition  it  has  been  in,  in  some  place  or  age 
before.  That  which  our  church  labours  under 
at  present,  is  the  bold  and  restless  encroach- 
ments of  many  amongst  ourselves,  upon  the 
bishops  and  pastors  of  it. 

1st,  By  an  endeavour  to  cast  out  of  our 
public  worship  some  ceremonies  and  iisnges 
nitherto  received  in  it ;  and  instead  of  sud- 
mitting  to  their  spiritual  governors  in  such 
matters,  they  insolently  require  of  their  gover- 

*  Thii  MnDon  majr  b«  ooin|Mi«i  with  Sannon  Ut^  vol.  I 
p,  fiSS.  on  tha  MBia  iDV)tet 
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nors  to  comply  with  them,  though  contrary 
to  their  own  judgment,  and  that  also  backed 
with  truth  and  reason,  as  wel]  as  law  and 
authority.  And  then  (upon  their  refusal  to 
yield  to  such  innovators)  by  traducing  them 
as  persons  of  another  religion,  of  a  different 
Christianity ;  and  in  a  word,  as  papists  and 
idolaters,  for  persisting  in  the  use  of  those 
ceremonies,  wiiich,  upon  the  most  serious  de- 
liberation had  about  these  things,  by  such  as 
laid  down  their  lives  against  popery,  have  by 
full  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
been  established  in  our  church. 

Not  much  unlike  this  case  of  ours,  we  have 
one  mentioned  here,  in  the  church  of  Galatia, 
and  that  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  apostles 
;  themselves  ;  in  which  many,  both  Jews  and 
Gentil^  being  converted  to  Christianity,  a 
great  dispute  arose,  whether  the  Jewish  cus- 
toms were  to  be  joined  with  the  Christian 
profession,  and  consequently,  whether  the 
converted  Gentiles  ought  not  to  have  been 
circumcised  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
i  well  as  baptized  according  to  the  religion  of 
I  Christ.    The  Jewish  converts,  who  were 
'  most  infinitely  fond  of  the  Mosaical  rites,  even 
!  after  their  enrolment  under  Christ's  banner, 
I  fiercely  contended  not  only  for  the  continuance 
of  circumcision  amongst  themselves,  but  for 
obliging  the  proselyte  Gentiles  to  the  s;ime 
custom  also.   And  in  this  their  error  they 
were  the  more  confirmed  by  the  example  and 
.  practice  of  Saint  Peter,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  (it  being  the  fate  of  the  church 
I  then,  as  well  as  since,  to  have  some  of  its 
I  chief  leaders  betray  the  truth  and  interest  of 
J  it,  by  unworthy  and  base  compliances  with 
its  enemies.)    Saint  Peter,  I  say,  thus  juda- 
izin^  in  some  things,  and  that  even  contrary 
I  wO  his  own  conscience,  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  (for  the  text  tells  us  in  the  12th  and 
Idth  verses,  that  it  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  downright  dissimulation ;  and 
such  an  one  is  like  a  contagious  pest,  which 
spreads  the  infection  on  many  more  besides 
himself,)  did  by  his  example  mightily  en- 
courage those  Jewish  Christians,  not  only  to 
have  confidence  in  their  errors,  but  also  to  an 
expostulation  with  Saint  Paul  himself,  who, 
being  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  both  taught 
and  practised  quite  otherwise;  and  so  far  did 
it  carry  them,  that  they  questioned  the  very 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  calling  it  another 
gospel,  and  by  no  means  the  same  that 
Christ  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  had 
taught  before,  as  is  intimated  in  the  first 
chapter  and  the  0th  verse.     They  reflected 
also  very  slightingly  on  his  person  and  apostle- 
ship,  extolling  Saint  Peter,  and  others,  as 
pillars,  but  despising  Saint  Paul,  as  nothing 
m  comparison.    Upon  which.  Saint  Paul 
coming  to  visit  these  Galatian  converts,  with 
Titus  his  companion,  they  press  him  very 
eamestlyy  and  with  an  importunity  next  to 


compulsion,  to  have  Titus  circumcised,  accor* 
ding  to  their  false  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
circumcision.   And  yet,  as  false  as  thii  opinion  i 
was,  it  wanted  not  some  colour  of  argnnnents ;  { 
for  might  not  these  Galatians  plead,  in  behalf  i 
of  the  continuance  of  circumcision,  that  i 
Christ  himself  declared,  '*  he  came  not  to  de-  ' 
stroy  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  confirm  an<i 
fulfil  itr   And  was  not  this  circnmcision one 
of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  the  law  I  So 
considerable  indeed,  as  to  be  the  grand  obli- 
gation to  bind  men  to  all  the  rest.    Did  not 
also  Christ  command  his  own  disciples  to  hear 
and  do  what  the  pharisees  taught  tnem  out  of  i 
Moses's  chair,  ana  did  they  teach  or  own  any 
thing  equally  necessary,  or  more  necessary 
than  circumcision?   As  a  confirmation  of 
all  this,  did  not  Saint  Peter,  who  was  the  | 
proper  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  agree  and  I 
concur  with  them  in  the  practice  of  it,  or  at  I 
least  not  dissuade  them  from  it ;  nay,  and  | 
did  not  Saint  Paul  himself  cause  Timothy  to 
be  circumcised  ?   And  if  in  this  matter  there 
should  be  any  difierence  between  these  two  ' 
apostles,  was  not  the  advantage  clearly  on  i 
Saint  Peter's  side,  who,  having  conversed  per-  I 
sonally  with  Christ  in  the  flesh,  might  ration- 
all}^  be  presumed  to  know  the  true  sense  and  { 
design  of  the  gospel  more  than  Saint  Paul,  , 
who  had  not  that  benefit ;  and  consequently,  j 
that  it  must  be  much  safer  for  them  in  that  ' 
controversy  to  adhere  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter?  Lastly,  over  and  above  all,  might 
they  not  plead  themselves  extremely  scandal- 
izecf,  grieved,  and  offended  at  the  disosage  of  j 
circumcision,  which  they  were  sure  was  at  ' 
first  instituted  by  God,  and  never  since  (for  I 
what  they  could  find)  forbidden  by  Christ,  I 
but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  countenanced  by  | 
his  own  practice?    These  things  certainly  : 
carry  some  show  of  reason  in  them,  and  were  ; 
much  more  forcible  allegations  for  circnm-  : 
cision,  than  any  that  our  sectaries  bring 
against  our  ceremonies  ;  and  yet,  as  forcible 
as  they  seemed,  they  had  no  other  effect  on 
Saint  Paul,  than  that  with  great  stiffness  he 
rejects  both  them  and  those  that  urged  them  ; 
and  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the 
whole  cause,  resolves  not  to  give  place  to  them, 
no,  not  for  an  hour.  | 

This  was  the  occasion  of  these  words ;  in 
which  are  five  particulars  worth  onr  observa- 
tion :  ' 

1st,  A  fierce  opposition  made  by  some 
erroneous  private  Christians  in  the  church  of 
Galatia  against  Saint  Paul,  a  great  apostle, 
and  conseqiiently  of  prime  authority  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  ' 

2dly,  The  cause  of  this  opposition,  the  vio- 
lent  and  unreasonable  demands  made  to  him,  | 
to  confirm  the  practice  of  a  thing  as  necessary,  ! 
which  in  itself  was  not  so, 

3<lly,  The  methods  taken  in  this  opposition^ 
namely,  slandering  his  doctrine,  and  detract- 
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ing  from  tbe  cre<Iit  and  authority  of  his  per- 
son, for  withstanding  these  their  encroaching 
demands. 

4thly,  The  wholesome  method  made  use  of 
by  the  anostle  in  dealing  with  these  violent 
encroachers ;  that  was,  not  to  give  place  to 
them  in  the  least,  no,  not  for  an  hour. 

6thly  and  lastly.  The  end  and  design  in- 
tended by  the  apostle  in  this  his  method  of 
dealing  with  them,  namely,  the  preservation 
of  the  gospel  in  the  truth  and  purity  of  it, 
that  those  sacred  truths  might  have  their  due 
regard  among  them. 

The  sum  of  all  which  particulars  I  shall 
connect  into  this  one  proposition,  which  shall 
be  the  subject  of  this  following  discourse ; 
namely,  That  the  best  and  most  apostolical 
way  to  establish  a  church,  and  to  secure  it  in 
a  lasting  continuance  of  the  truth  and  purity 
of  the  gospel,  is,  for  the  governors  and  minis- 
ters of  it  not  to  give  place  at  all,  or  yield  up 
the  least  received  constitution  of  it  to  the  de- 
mands or  pretences  of  such  as  dissent  or 
separate  from  it ;  all  which  is  a  plain,  natural, 
undeniable  inference  from  the  practice  of 
Saint  Paul  in  a  case  so  like  ours,  tnat  a  liker 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  prosecution  of 
this  proposition  I  shall  endeavour  to  manage 
under  the  following  heads : 

First,  I  shall  consider  and  examine  the  pre- 
tences alleged  by  dissenters  for  our  remitting 
or  yielding  up  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions. 

Secondly,  I  shall  shew  you  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  such  a  tame  resignation. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  shew  what  influence  and 
efficacy  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  church,  and  an  absolute  refusal  to 
part  with  any  bf  them,  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  church,  and  purity  of  the 
gospel  amongst  us. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
any  of  these,  I  must  premise  this  observation, 
and  rule  of  all  I  shall  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, namely,  that  the  case  is  altogether  the 
same,  of  requiring  upon  the  account  of  con- 
science forbearance  of  practices  in  themselves 
lawful,  through  a  pretence  of  their  unlawful- 
ness, and  an  imposing  upon  the  conscience 
practices  in  themiielved  not  necessary,  upon 
allegation  and  pretence  of  their  necessity; 
which  latter  was  the  case  between  Saint  Paul 
and  these  Galatians,  as  the  former  is  between 
our  church  and  the  sectarists.  Now  both  of 
these  courses  are  superstitions,  and  equally  so. 
For  though  lewdness  and  ignorance  have  still 
carried  the  cry  of  superstition* against  our 
church  ceremonies,  yet  (as  a  learned  prelate* 
hath  fully  proved  in  his  Visitation  sermon) 
that  charge  truly  recoils  upon  our  dissenters, 
in  the  very  point  and  matter  before  us.  For 
«8  to  urge  the  practice  of  a  thing  indifierent 
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as  a  part  of  God's  worship,  and  for  itself  ne 
oessary  to  be  practised,  ^ which  our  church 
never  did  nor  does  in  the  injunction  of  any  of 
her  ceremonies,)  is  superstitious  :  so  to  make 
it  necessary  to  abstain  from  practices  in  them- 
selves lawful,  or  at  least  indifferent,  alleging 
that  they  are  sinful,  and  consequently  that 
an  abstinence  from  them  is  part  of  our  obedi- 
ence to  God,  this  is  altogether  as  superstitious, 
and  diametrically  opposite  to  and  destructive 
of  the  Christian  liberty  that  Christ  has  in- 
vested his  church  with. 

This  premised,  I  shall  now  enter  upon  the 
first  thing  proposed  ;  which  was,  to  consider 
and  examine  the  pretences  alleged  by  dis- 
senters, for  the  quitting  or  yielding  up  any  of  I 
the  constitutions  of  the  church.  And  here  in 
a  noted  discourse  so  acceptable  to  such  as  hate 
the  church,  and  hope  shortly  to  ruin  it,  we 
have  their  chief  pretences  already  gathered  to 
our  hands  under  very  few  heads,  namely,  the 
infirmity,  the  importunity,  and  plausible 
exceptions  of  our  sectarists :  concerning  the 
first  of  which,  the  plea  of  infirmity  or  weak- 
ness, if  it  be  meant  of  such  a  weakness  (as  it 
must  be,  if  it  amies  any  thing)  as  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Saint  Paul  speaks  of  in  those  weak 
brethren,  who  in  his  time,  being  newly  con- 
verted from  Judaism  or  Gentilism,  were  for  a 
while  to  be  borne  with  in  some  things  ;  it  is 
most  evident  that  the  case  of  these  converts 
then,  and  of  our  dissenters  now,  are  so  widely 
different,  that  where  people  have  from  their 
infancy  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  church, 
and  b^  Christian  parents  and  teachers,  such 
infirmity  or  weakness  the  apostle  there  men- 
tions, in  persons  newly  converted  from  other 
religions,  neither  is  nor  can  be  pleaded  ;  since, 
after  so  many  opportunities  of  instruction, 
there  can  be  no  doubting  or  dissatisfaction  in 
things  necessary  to  be  known,  practised,  or 
forborne,  but  what  in  all  persons  enjoying 
those  means  is  very  culpable,  and  in  most 
inexcusable ;  so  that  the  plea  is  impertinent. 

2dly,  And  for  that  other,  of  importunity,  it 
is  so  senseless,  and  withal  so  shameless  a 
pretence,  that  it  may  be  referred  even  to  the 
judgment  of  those  that  make  it ;  whether,  in 
case  this  was  admitted  against  things  legally 
established,  any  laws  in  the  world  could  pos- 
sibly subsist  or  continue,  where  people  were 
bold  and  violent  enough  to  oppose  and  exclaim 
against  them.  And  since  the  civil  state  has 
found  it  necessary  to  arm  itself  with  laws 
against  sturdy  beggars,  it  is,  methinks,  some- 
what hard,  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  state 
sturdy  beggars  should  control  the  laws.  In  , 
the  last  place,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  is  to 
bo  ascribed  to  their  phrase  of  plausible  excep- 
tions ;  where  it  will  concern  us,  first  of  all,  to 
inquire  into  the  force  and  meaning  ot  :his 
word  fkmsibU,  this  high  and  mighty  worn,  to 
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whicli  the  long  received  coiistitutioo  of  a 
whole  church  oiiglit  to  give  place.  Now 
plausible f  I  conceive,  may  have  one  of  tlies^e 
two  significations : 

Ist,  It  may  be  taken  for  that  which  carries 
with  it  more  appearance  and  show  of  reason 
than  its  oi)posite,  in  the  judgment  or  opinion 
of  the  multitude.  Or, 
I     2dly,  For  that  which  carries  a  greater  ap- 
I  pearauce  and  show  of  reason  in  the  judgment 
;  of  the  more  sensible  part  of  mankind. 
]  ^  In  either  of  these  senses,  I  shall  shew  that 
I  it  makes  nothing  for  them,  and  that  from  the 
I  following  considerations  .- 
I     1st,  S^cause  there  is  actually  a  church,  a 
greater  number  of  persons  in  the  nation,  that 
practise  and  conform  to  the  use  of  those  things 
now  in  debate  between  us,  than  there  is  of 
those  who  stand  off,  and  abstain  from  them. 
This  being  so,  unless  we  will  judge  those  men 
gross  hypocrites,  we  are  bound  in  reason  and 
Christian  charity  to  believe,  that  there  appears 
to  them  a  greater  ground  of  reason  why  they 
should  so  conform,  than  why  they  should 
not ;  and  consequently  the  first  signification 
of  plausibility  fails  our  dissenters,  since  the 
;  number  of  those  to  whom  conformity  appears 
I  more  rational,  is  much  larger  than  the  number 
of  those  to  whom  the  exceptions  against  it 
I  appear  to  be  so.    In  this  sense  therefore  the 
I  exceptions  cnnnot  he  allowed  to  be  so  much  as 
I  plausible.    But  then, 

j     2dly,  Admitting  (which  as  thev  cannot 
'  prove,  so  neither  do  we  grant)  that  there  were 
j  this  kind  of  plausibility  in  their  exceptions 
I  brought  against  conformity,  yet  I  deny  that 
,  which  is  plausible  in  this  sense,  that  it  appears 
j  reasonable  to  the  opinion  and  vogue  or  the 
j  multitude,  ought  to  take  place  of  that  which 
'  is  deemed  to  have  greater  reason  for  it  in  the 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  more  knowing, 
though  much  inferior  to  the  other  in  number  : 
which  is  the  other  sense,  in  which  I  shewed 
the  word  plausible  may  be  taken. 

ddly.  The  third  consideration  is,  that  since 
the  governing  part  of  the  church  and  state 
have  declared  for  conformity,  by  making  laws 
to  enjoin  it;  and  since  in  all  governments  the 
advantage  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in 
making  or  changing,  must  in  reason  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  rather  on  the  side  of  those  that 
j[overn,  than  of  those  that  are  to  be  governed  ; 
It  follows  that,  according  to  the  other  sense  of 
])lausibility,  conformity  and  the  reasons  for  it 
are  more  plausible,  than  the  exceptions  and 
arguments  alleged  against  it. 

4th ly,  The  fourth  and  last  consideration, 
which  eradicates  the  foregoing  pretence,  is, 
that  the  ground  of  passing  a  thing  into  a  law, 
and  of  retaining  that  law  when  once  made,  is 
not  the  plausibility  of  the  thinof  or  Jaw  to  the 
sense  of  the  vulvar,  but  the  real  conducibility 
of  it  to  the  good  of  the  multitude  ;  and  that 
•ecords  to  the  sense  and  Judgment  of  those 
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who  are  to  govern  and  make  laws  for  it.  To ; 
which  I  add  farther,  that  a  thing  may  be 
really  and  practicably  conducing  to  the  good 
of  the  multitude,  though  neither  suitable  tc 
the  opinion  or  humour  of  it,  and  eousequeotly 
no  ways  plausible  to  it. 

Now  from  these  four  eonaeqnenees  it  being  - 
manifest  how   insignificant  that    pretence,  | 
taken  from  the  plausibility  of  the  tioueofh^ 
formists'  exceptions  against  the  eoii^titatiom  i 
of  our  church,  proves  to  be,  since  they  tit; 
neither  plausible,  as  proceeding  from  the  wise  ' 
and  governing  part  of  the  nation,  nor  yet  i» ' 
from  the  greater  or  more  numerous  part  of  it; 
nor  lastly,  ought  to  have  any  control  upos . 
the  laws,  though  they  were  never  so  plausiUf : 
upon  this  last  account :  I  shall  pass  from  the 
plausibility  to  the  force  of  the  exceptions,  ane 
see  whether  we  can  meet  with  any  strength 
of  reason,  where  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
show.  And  here  I  shall  not  pretend  to  recount 
them  all  in  particular,  but  only  take  them  ss 
reducible  to,  and  derivable  from,  the  following : 
three  bends : 

First,  The  unlawfulness,  or. 

Secondly,  The  inexpediency,  or,  | 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  The  stnallness,  of  the 
things  excepted  against.   I  shall  only  touch 
briefly  upon  each  of  them,  for  the  compass  of  I 
this  discourse  will  allow  no  more.  i 

1st,  For  their  leading  plea  of  the  unlawful, 
ncss  of  our  ceremonies,  grounded  upon  the  old,  i 
baffled  argument  drawn  from  the  illegality  of 
will-worship,  and  the  prohibition  of  ndilingto 
and  detracting  from  the  word  and  won^hip  of  ; 
God  :  no  other  answer  can  or  need  be  given 
to  it,  but  that  which  has  been  given  over  and  ■ 
over ;  that  our  ceremonies  are  not  esteemed  ■ 
by  our  church  either  as  divine  worship,  or  as  \ 
any  necessary  essential  part  of  it,  but  only  as  ; 
circumstances  and  external  appurtenances  for  j 
the  more  decent  performance  of  the  wurhhip.  i 
For  that  man  should  of  his  own  will  impose 
on  us  any  thing  as  the  necessary  worship  of  I 
God,  or  add  any  thing  to  the  worship  as  a  ' 
necessary  essential  part  of  it,  this  questionless, ' 
as  the  aforementioned  allegations  bufliciently 

f)rove,  must  needs  bi*  sinful.    But  if  from 
lence  it  be  affirmed  also,  that  no  circumstance 
is  to  be  allowed  in  divine  worship,  but  wliat 
is  declared  and  enjoined  by  express  scripture, 
the  consequence  of  this  is  so  insufferably  ri<ti-  \ 
culous,  that  it  will  extend  to  the  making  it  j 
unlawful  for  the  church  to  appoint  any  pkice ! 
or  house  for  God's  worship  ;  nay,  it  will  lead  \ 
also  to  the  very  taking  do^in  of  pulpits,  read- 
ing-desks, f(5hts,  and  every  thing  else  circum- 
stantially ministering  to  the  discharge  of 
divine  service,  if  not  expressly  mentioned  and 
commanded  in  the  word  ot  God.    And  lei 
them,  upon  the  foregoing  principle,  avow  the 
absurdity  of  the  conseqiicnce  if  they  can.  But 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  tin  t>e  men  do 
not  indeed  believe  themselves,  when  they 
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plead  our  rites  uiilawfuL  For  when  an  act  of 
parliament  enjoined  all  persons  in  office  to 
take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  use  of  the 
church  of  England,  (and  that,  we  know,  is  to 
take  it  kneeling,)  we  find  none  of  them  refus- 
ing, how  idolatrous  soever  at  other  times  they 
t«teeme<l  it,  rather  than  turn  out  of  the  least 
office  of  gain  they  were  possessed  of ;  which, 
had  it  lieen  unlawful,  surely  men  of  such 
tender  consciences,  as  they  own  themselves  to 
be,  would  never  have  been  brought  to  do,  since 
not  the  least  unlawful  thing  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted for  the  gresitest  teniporal  advantage 
whatsoever.  But  since  these  men  have,  by  so 
many  other  instances,  manifested  to  the  world 
that  they  look  upon  their  own  will  as  their 
law,  they  would  do  well  hereafter  to  allege  no 
other  arj^ment  for  the  unlawfulness  of  our 
ceremonies.  And  therefore,  to  jxass  to  their 
econd  plea,  of  inexpedience,  oriiiconveniency 
•if  them  ;  to  which  I  shall  give  the  two  fol- 
lowing answers  : 

1st,  That  inexpedience^  being  a  word  of  a 
general,  indefinite  sense,  and  so  determinable 
by  the  several  fancies,  humours,  apprehen- 
sions, and  interests  of  men  about  the  same 
thing,  so  that  what  is  judged  expedient  by 
one  man  is  thought  inexpedient  by  another  ; 
the  judgment  of  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  matters  formed  into  laws  ought  in 
all  reason  to  rest  wholly  in  the  lep;islators  and 
governors,  and  consequently  no  private  persons 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  competent  judges 
uf  the  inexpediency  of  that  which  the  legis- 
lative power  has  once  enacted  and  established 
as  expedient. 

2dl^v,  I  affirm  also,  that  that  which  is  not 
only  in  itself  lawful,  but  highly  conducible  to 
90  ffreat  a  concern  of  religion,  as  decency  and 
order  in  divine  worship ;  and  this  to  that 
degree,  that  without  it  such  order  and  decency 
could  not  subsist  or  continue ;  this  cannot 
otherwise  be  inexpedient  upon  any  con- 
siderable account  wnatsoever.  But  then  all 
these  considenitions  of  inexpediency  will  be 
abundantly  overbalanced  by  this  one  great 
expediency ;  for  since  the  outward  acts  of 
divine  worship  cannot  be  performed  but  with 
some  circumstances  and  posture  of  body, 
either  every  man  must  be  left  to  his  own 
arbitration,  or  use  what  circumstances  and 
postures  he  pleases,  or  a  rule  must  be  laid 
down  to  direct  these  things  after  one  and  the 
same  manner.  The  former  of  necessity  infers 
diversity  and  variety  in  the  discharge  of  the 
same  worship,  and  that  by  the  same  necessity 
infers  disorder  and  indecency ;  which  by 
nothing  but  an  uniformity  in  the  behaviour 
and  circumstances  of  persons  joining  in  one 
and  the  same  worship  can  be  prevented. 
This  argument,  I  confess,  concurs  directly  for 
the  neoessitjr  of  ceremonies  in  general  about 
divine  service ;  but  so  far  as  ours  are  argued 
sgaiost  upon  a  general  account,  and  till  they 


are  proved  particularly  unfit  for  the  general 
end,  the  same  may  be  also  a  defence  of  ours 
in  particular.   Come  we  now  to  the 

dd  and  last  exception,  grounded  upon  the 
smalhiess  of  the  things  excepted  against ;  to 
which  also  my  answer  is  twofold  :  (1st,)  That 
these  things  being  in  themselves  lawful,  and 
not  only  so,  but  alt^o  determined  by  sufficient 
authority,  the  smallnes.s  is  so  far  from  being 
a  reason  why  men  should  refuse  and  stind 
out  against  the  use  of  them,  that  it  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  why  they  should,  with 
out  any  demur,  submit  and  comply  with 
authority  in  matters  which  they  themselves 
confess  to  be  of  no  very  great  moment.  For  it 
ought  to  be  a  very  great  and  weighty  matter 
indeed  that  can  warrant  a  man  in  bis  disobe- 
dience to  the  injunctions  of  any  lawful  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  which  is  a  reason  why  men 
should  comply  with  their  governors,  I  am  sure 
can  be  no  reason  ^'hy  their  governors  should 
give  place  to  them.  But  (2dly,)  I  add  farther, 
that  nothing  actually  enjoined  bv  law  is  (or 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  a^)  bmall  or  little,  ns 
to  the  use  or  forbearance  of  it  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  law,  nor  yet  as  sufficient 
reason  for  the  abrogation  of  that  law,  since, 
be  the  thing  never  so  small  in  itself,  yet,  being 
by  great  deliberation  first  established,  and  for 
a  long  time  since  received  in  the  church,  and 
contended  for  with  real  and  great  reason  on 
its  side,  be  the  reasons  never  so  plausible 
(which  yet  hitherto  does  not  appear)  on  the 
other,  yet  the  consequence  of  a  change  can- 
not be  accounted  small,  since  it  is  certainly 
very  hazardous  at  best,  and  doubtful  what 
mischief  it  may  occasion,  how  far  it  Qiay 
proceed,  and  where  it  may  end ;  especially 
since  the  experience  of  all  governments  hi^ 
made  it  evident,  that  there  was  hardly  any 
thing  altered  in  a  settled  state,  that  was  not 
followed  by  more  alterations,  and  several  in- 
con  veniencies  attending  these  alterations ;  not 
indeed  at  first  foreseen,  but  such  as  in  the 
event  mnde  too  great  impressions  on  the 
public  to  be  accounted  either  small  or  incon- 
siderable. These  exceptions  being  therefore 
stripped  of  their  plausibility  and  force  too, 
and  retorted  upon  the  patrons  of  them,  it  fol- 
lows, that  notwithstanding  all  our  harangues 
concerning  our  difference  in  smaller  things, 
as  the  phrase  now  is,  and  our  contending 
about  snadows  and  the  like,  made  by  some 
amongst  us,  who  would  fain  be  personally 
popular  at  the  public  cost,  and  build  them- 
selves a  reputation  with  the  rabble  upon  the 
ruins  of  tne  church,  that  by  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths  and  gratitude  they  are  bound 
to  support,  as  I  am  sure  that  supports  them. 
It  follows,  I  say,  that  for  the  governors  of 
our  church,  after  all  this,  to  be  ready  to  yield 
up  the  received  constitutions  of  it,  either  to 
the  infirmity,  or  importunity,  or  plausible 
exceptions,  (as  their  advocates  are  pleiised  tu 
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term  them,)  of  our  clamorous  dissenters,  is 
so  far  from  being  a  part  either  of  the  piety  or 
prudence  of  those  governors,  that  it  is  the  fear 
of  many  both  pious  and  prudent  too,  thatin  the 
end  it  will  be  like  to  prove  no  other  than  the 
permitting  of  a  thief  to  come  into  the  house, 
only  to  avoid  the  noise  and  trouble  of  his 
knocking  at  the  door.  And  thus  much  for 
the  first  thing  proposed  ;  which  was  to  con- 
sider and  examine  the  pretences  alleged  by 
dissenters  for  our  Quitting  or  yielding  up  any 
of  our  ecclesiastical  constitutions.  I  come  to 
shew  now  the  second  thing,  which  is,  what 
are  naturally  like  to  be  the  consequences  of 
such  a  tame  resignation.  In  order  to  which, 
I  shall  consider  these  two  things  : 

1st,  What  the  temper  and  dispositions  of 
those  men  who  press  so  much  for  compliances 
have  usually  been. 

2dly,  What  the  effects  and  consequences  of 
such  compliances  or  relaxations  have  been 
formerly. 

And  first,  for  the  temper  of  these  men. 
This  certainly  should  be  considered  ;  and  if  it 
ought  to  give  any  force  to  their  demands,  it 
oue^ht  to  be  extremely  peaceable  and  impar- 
tial. But  arc  there  anv  qualities  incident  to 
the  nature  of  man,  that  these  persons  are 
farther  from  ?  For  did  they  treat  the  gover- 
nors of  the  church  with  any  other  appellation 
but  that  of, — priests  of  Baal,  idolaters,  perse- 
cuting Nimrods,  formalists,  dumb  dogs,  proud 
popif  li  prelates,  haters  of  God  and  good  men, 
&c.  ?  I  say,  is  not  this  their  usual  dialect  ? 
And  can  we  imagine  that  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity can  suggest  such  language  and  expres- 
sions ?  Is  it  possible,  that  where  true  religion 
governs  in  the  heart,  it  should  thus  utter  itself 
by  the  mouth  ?  And  to  shew  yet  farther 
that  this  temper  can  manifest  itself  by  actions 
as  well  as  words,  did  not  these,  who  now 
plead  conscience  against  law,  persecute,  plun- 
der, kill,  and  murder  those  who  pleaded  and 
followed  conscience  according  to  law?  And 
can  any  one  assure  the  government  that  they 
will  not,  under  the  same  circumstances,  do 
again  the  same  things?  And  for  their  im- 
partiality, did  they  ever  grant  allowance  or 
toleration  to  any  that  were  dissenters  from 
them  ?  The  presbyter  would  grant  none ; 
and  so  much  has  he  given  the  world  under 
his  own  hand,  in  those  many  clamorous  libels, 
and  that  spawn  of  pamphlets  composed  on 
that  subject.  And  when  his  younger  brother, 
the  more  able  and  more  successful  sectarist  of 
the  two,  had  undermined  him,  and  intro- 
duced toleration,  yet  still  episcopacy  as  well 
as  popery  stood  expressly  excepted  from  any 
benefit  by  it,  or  part  in  it.  This  is  the  way 
and  temper  of  the  persons  we  have  to  deal 
with  ;  and  what  pity  is  it  that  the  whole 
government,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
should  not  lean  to  and  bear  with  them  I  A 
faction  that  will  be  sure  to  requite  such  a 


favour  once  done  them,  by  using  it  to  the  re- 
proach and  ruin  of  them  tliat  did  it.    And  { 
thus  having  given  some  short  account  of  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  these  men,  the  next 
thing  is  to  consider, 

2dly,  What  the  eflFect  and  consequences  of 
such  compliances  or  relaxations  have  been 
heretofore.  And  for  this  I  appeal  to  the 
judgment,  reading,  and  experience  of  all,  who 
have  in  an)  measure  applied  themselves  to 
the  observation  of  men  and  things,  whether 
they  ever  yet  found,  that  any  who  ever  pressed 
for  indulgencies  and  forbearances  rebated  in 
them  once  granted,  without  proceeding  any 
farther?  None  ever  ^et  did,  but  used  them 
only  as  an  act  and  instrument  to  get  into 
power,  and  make  every  concession  a  step  to  a 
farther  demand ;  since  every  grant  renders 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  so  much  the 
more  considerable,  when  he  thinks  fit  to 
ask  more.  To  grant,  is  to  give  ground  ;  and 
such  persons  ask  some  things  only  in  order  to 
their  getting  others  without  asking  ;  for  no 
other  encroachers  upon  or  enemies  to  any 
public  constitution  ask  all  at  first :  sedition 
itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn,  and  only  tolera- 
tion may  be  petitioned,  where  nothinB^  les^s 
than  empire  is  designed.  The  nature  of  man 
acts  the  same  way,  whether  in  matters  civil 
or  ecclesiastical ;  and  can  we  easily  forget  the 
methods  by  which  that  violent  faction  grew 
upon  the  throne?  Did  not  the  facility  and 
too  fatal  mercy  of  a  late  prince  inibohlen 
their  impudence,  instead  of  satisfying  thcnr 
desires?  Was  not  every  concession,  every 
remission  of  his  own  right,  so  far  from  allay- 
ing the  fury  of  their  greedy  appetites,  that, 
like  a  breakfast,  it  rather  called  up  their 
stomachs,  and  fitted  them  for  a  dinner  ?  Did 
not  craving  still  grow  upon  granting,  till  no- 
thing remained  to  be  asked  on  one  side  or 
given  on  the  other,  but  the  life  of  the  owner? 
Thus  it  was  with  the  state :  and  I  would  fain 
hear  any  solid  reason  to  prove  that  it  will  not 
happen  alike  to  the  church  :  for  how  has  the 
papacy  grown  to  that  surprising  height,  and 
assumed  such  an  extravagant  power  over 
sovereign  princes,  but  by  taking  advantages 
from  their  own  grants  and  favours  to  that 
see?  Which  still  took  occasion  from  them 
to  raise  herself  ^dually  to  farther  pretences, 
till  courtesy  quickly  passed  into  claim,  and 
what  was  gotten  by  petition  was  held  by  pre- 
rogative ;  BO  that  at  length  insolence,  grown 
big  and  bold  with  success,  knew  no  bounds, 
but  trampled  on  the  necks  of  emperor^  con- 
trolled the  sceptre  with  the  crosier,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world  openly  avowed  a  su|)e- 
riority  and  preeminence  over  crow^ned  heatk. 
Thus  grew  tne  papacy ;  and  by  the  same  way 
will  also  grow  other  sects :  for  there  is  a 
papacy  in  every  sect  or  faction  :  for  they  all 
design  the  same  height  and  grandeur,  though 
the  pope  alone  has  had  the  fortune  to  com- 
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pass  it.  And  thus  having  shewn  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  such  concessions  heretofore, 
as  well  as  described  the  temner  of  the  persons 
who  now  press  for  tliem,  1  suppose  it  will 
not  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  judge  what  are 
like  to  be  the  future  efi^ects  and  consequences 
of  the  same  amongst  ourselves :  concerning 
which  I  shall  lay  down  this  assertion  ;  that 
what  effects  and  consec^uences  any  thing  had 
formerly,  and  what  in  its  own  nature  it  tends 
to,  and  is  apt  to  produce,  it  is  infinitely  sot- 
tish and  irrational  to  imagine  or  suppose  that 
it  will  not  produce  and  cause  in  the  world  for 
the  future  ;  and  I  believe,  hardly  any  nation 
but  ours  would  suffer  the  same  cheat  to  be 
trumped  upon  it  twice  immediately  together. 
Every  society  in  the  world  subsists  in  the 
strength  of  certain  laws,  customs,  and  re- 
ceived usages  uniting  the  several  parts  of  it 
into  one  b^y.  And  accordingly  the  parting 
with  any  of  these  laws  or  customs  is  a  real 
dissolution  of  the  continuity,  and  consequently 
a  partial  destruction  of  the  whole.  It  cer- 
tainly shakes  and  weakens  all  the  fabric ;  and 
weakness  is  but  destruction  begun  ;  it  tends 
to  it,  and  naturally  ends  in  it ;  as  every  dis- 
ease of  the  body  will  be  death,  and  no  mis- 
chief cures  itself.  But  to  pass  by  arguments 
deduced  from  the  general  nature  of  things,  to 
the  same  made  evident  to  sense  in  particular 
instances,  let  us  first  of  all  suppose  our  dis- 
senters to  be  dealt  with  upon  terms  of  com- 
prehension, (as  they  call  it,)  and  took  into 
the  communion  of  the  church,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  present  conditions  of  its  com- 
munion, or  any  necessary  obligation  to  obey 
the  establisiied  rules  of  it,  then  these  things 
must  follow : 

First,  That  men  shall  come  into  the  national 
ministry  full  of  their  covenanting  rebellious 
principles,  even  keen  upon  their  spirits,  and 
such  as  raised  and  carried  on  the  late  fatal 
war.  Then  it  will  also  follow,  that  in  the 
same  diocese,  sometimes  in  the  very  same 
town,  some  shall  use  the  surplice,  and  others 
not ;  each  shall  have  their  parties  prosecuting 
one  another  with  the  bitterest  hatred  and 
animosities ;  some  in  the  same  church,  and 
at  the  same  time,  shall  receive  the  sacrament 
kneeling,  some  standing,  and  others  probably 
sitting  ;  some  shall  make  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  others  shall  not  only  not  use  it 
themselves,  but  also  inveigh  and  preach 
against  those  who  do ;  some  shall  preach  this 
part,  others  that,  and  some  none  at  all.  And 
where,  as  in  cathedrals,  they  cannot  avoid  the 
hearing  of  it  read  by  others,  they  shall  come 
into  the  church  when  it  is  done,  and  stepping 
into  the  pulpit,  conceive  a  long,  crude  extem- 
porary prayer,  in  reproach  of  all  those  excel- 
lent ones  just  offered  up  before.  Nay,  in  the 
some  cathedral  you  shall  see  one  prebend  in  a 
surplice,  another  in  a  long  coat  or  tunic,  and 
in  performance  of  the  service,  some  standing 


up  at  the  creed,  the  doxology,  or  the  reading 
or  the  gospel,  others  sitting,  and  perhaps 
laughing  and  winking  upon  their  fellow  schis 
mat  ICS  in  contempt  of  those  who  practise  the 
decent  order  of  the  churcli :  and  from  hence 
the  mischief  shall  pass  to  the  people,  dividing 
ttiem  into  parties  and  factions*,  so  that  some 
shall  come  to  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  only 
to  hear  a  favourite  preacher,  and  for  ever  after 
be  sure  to  be  absent.  1  will  give  no  counte- 
nance, says  one,  to  the  formalist ;  nor  will  J, 
says  another,  with  much  better  reason,  give 
ear  to  the  schismatic ;  all  this  while  the 
church  is  rent  in  pieces,  and  the  common 
enemy  gratified.  And  these  are  some  of  the 
effects  of  comprehension  ;  nor  indeed  could 
any  other  be  expected  from  a  project  so 
nearly  allied  to  fatal  forty-one  ;  so  that  I  dare 
avow,  that  to  bring  in  comprehension  is,  in 
plain  terms,  nothing  less  than  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  church  by  law,  and  settle  a 
plague  in  the  bowels  of  it,  that  shall  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  soul ;  so  far  consume  the 
vitals  and  spirits  of  it,  that  in  the  compass  of 
a  very  few  years,  it  shall  scarce  have  any 
visible  being  or  subsistence,  or  so.much  as  the 
face  of  a  national  church  to  shew. 

But  from  comprehension  let  us  pass  to  tole^ 
ration,  that  is,  from  a  plague  within  the  church 
to  a  plague  round  about  it.  And  is  it  possible 
for  the  church  to  continue  sound,  or  indeed  so 
much  as  to  breathe,  in  either  of  these  cases? 
Toleration  is  the  very  pulling  up  thefioodgates, 
and  breaking  open  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  to  pour  in  a  deluge  of  wickedness,  heresy, 
and  blasphemy  upon  the  church.  The  law  of 
God  commands  men  to  profess  and  practise 
the  Christian  religion  ;  the  luw  of  man,  in 
this  case,  will  bear  yuu  out,  though  of  none, 
or  of  one  of  your  own  choice.  Therefore,  an 
hundred  different  religions  at  least  shall,  with 
a  bare  face  and  a  high  hand,  bid  defiance  to 
the  Christian  ;  some  of  which,  perhaps,  shall 
deny  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  some  the  reality 
of  his  manhood,  some  the  resurrection,  and 
others  the  torments  of  hell.  Some  shall 
assert  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  like, 
and  all  this  b^  authentic  allowance  of  law. 
Upon  this  footing,  it  shall  be  safe  for  every 
broacher  of  new  heresy  to  gain  as  many  pro- 
selytes to  it  as  he  can  ;  and  there  is  none  of 
them  all,  though  never  so  absurd,  impious, 
and  blasphemous,  but  shall  have  proselytes 
and  professors  more  or  less  :  and  what  a  large 
part  of  the  nation  must  this  necessarily  draw 
m !  So  tliat  as  number  and  novelty  easily 
run  down  truth  and  paucity  for  a  while,  the 
orthodox  part  of  the  nation,  the  church,  will 
quickly  be  borne  down,  and  swallowed  up. 
And  since  it  is  impossible  for  government  or 
society  to  subsist  where  there  is  no  bond  or 
cement  of  religion  to  hold  it  together,  confu- 
sion must  needs  follow.  And  since  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  confusion  to  last  long, 
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but  that  it  must  at  last  settle  into  something, 
that  will  and  must  be  popery,  infallibly,  irre- 
sistibly :  for  the  church  of  England  being 
oiicc  <.xtinct,  no  other  sect  or  church  has  any 
bottom  or  foundation,  or  indeed  any  tolerable 
pretence  to  set  up  upon,  but  that.  And  that 
this  deduction  of  things  is  neither  inconse- 
quent nor  precarious,  we  may  be  assured 
from  the  papists  themselves  ;  for  did  not 
their  late  agent,  who  lost  his  life  in  their 
service,  and  whose  letters  are  so  well  known, 
tell  us  in  one  of  them,  "  that  the  way  by 
which  he  intended  to  have  popery  brought  in 
was  by  toleration  ;  and  that  if  an  act  for  a 
general  liberty  of  conscience  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  would  give  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
protestant  relieion  here  that  ever  it  received 
since  its  birth  r'  Did  he  not  also  complain, 
"  that  all  their  disappointments,  miseries, 
and  hazards  were  owing  to  the  fatal  revoca- 
tion, (as  he  calls  it,)  of  the  king's  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience?"  And  lastly,  does 
he  not  affirm,  "  that  all  the  advantage  they 
expected  to  make  was  by  the  help  of  the 
n  on -conformists,  presbyterians,  independents, 
and  other  sects?  I  purposely  use  his  own 
words ;  and  shall  we  not  think  that  the 
pajtists  themselves  knew  what  were  the  pro- 
perest  and  most  effectual  means  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  own  interests?  So  that  let 
all  our  separatists  and  dissenters  know  that 
they  themselves  are  the  pope's  artificers,  to 
carry  on  his  work,  and  do  that  for  him, 
which  he  cannot  do  for  himself.  They  are 
bis  harbingers  and  forerunners,  to  prepare 
and  make  plain  a  way  for  him  to  come 
amongst  us.  Thus  they,  even  they,  who  are 
the  most  clamorous  declainiers  against  popery, 
are  the  surest  and  most  industrious  factors 
for  it.  It  is  the  weakening  the  church  of 
England  by  their  separation  from  it,  and 
their  invectives  against  it,  which  gives  Rome 
a  handle  to  attack  it,  thus  weakened  to  her 
hands,  with  victory  and  success.  The  thief 
first  breaks  the  hedge  of  the  vineyard,  to  filch 
away,  perhaps,  but  a  few  clusters,  but  the 
wild  boar  enters  the  same  breach,  and  makes 
havock  of  all. 

As  for  the  church  of  England,  whatsoever 
fate  may  attend  it,  this  may  and  must  be 
said  of  it,  that  it  is  a  church  which  claims  no 
independent  secular  power,  but,  like  a  poor 
orphan,  exposed  naked  and  friendless  to  the 
world,  pretends  to  no  other  help  but  the 
goodness  of  God,  the  piety  of  its  principles, 
and  the  justice  of  its  own  cause  to  maintain 
it.  A  church  not  born  into  the  world  with 
teeth  and  talons,  like  popery  and  presbytery, 
but  like  a  lamb,  innocent  and  defenceless  and 
silent,  not  only  under  the  shearer,  but  under 
the  butcher  too  ;  a  church  which,  as  it  is  obe- 
dient to  the  civil  powers,  without  any  treach- 
erous distinctions  or  reserves,  so  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  oountenanoe  and  protection 


of  that  power  :  and  though  it  cannot  be  pro- 
tected by  it,  is  yet  resolved  to  be  peaceable 
and  quiet  under  it ;  and  while  it  parts  with 
all,  to  hold  fast  its  integrity.  And  if  God 
should,  for  the  nation's  unworthy  and  un- 
grateful usage  of  so  excellent  a  church,  so 

Eure,  so  peaceable  a  religion,  bereave  us  of  it, 
y  letting  in  the  tyranny  and  superstition  of 
another,  it  is  pity  but  it  should  come  in  its 
full  force  and  power.  And  then  I  hope  that 
such  as  have  betrayed  and  enslaved  their 
country,  will  consider,  that  there  is  a  temporal 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  interest  concerned  in 
the  case  ;  that  there  are  lands  to  beoonTorted 
as  well  as  heretics;  and  those  who  pretend 
they  can  with  a  word's  speaking  change  the 
substance  of  some  things,  can  with  as  much 
ease  alter  the  properties  of  others.  God> 
will  be  done  in  all  things;  but  if  popery 
ever  comes  in  by  English  hands,  we  need  not 
doubt  but  it  will  fully  pay  the  score  of  those 
who  biing  it  in. 

ddly,  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  ! 
thing  proposed,  which  was  to  shew  what  ; 
influence  and  efficacy  a  strict  adherence  to  the  i 
constitutions  of  the  church,  and  an  absolute  j 
refusal  to  part  with  any  of  them,  is  like  to 
have  upon  the  settlement  of  the  church,  and 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  amongst  us ;  and  for 
this  I  shall  point  out  three  ways,  by  which  it 
tends  effectually  to  procure  such  a  settlement. 

First,  By  being  the  grand  and  most  sove-  ' 
reign  means  to  cause  and  preserve  unity  in 
the  church.  The  Psalmist  mentions  this  as  one 
of  the  noblest  and  greatest  excellencies  of  the 
Jewish  church,  (PsJilm  cxxii.  3,)  "that  it  i 
was  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself." 
Unity  gives  strength,  and  strength  continu- 
ance. The  catholics  abroad  frequently  tell 
us,  that  if  we  could  be  united  amongst  our- 
selves, we  should  be  a  formidable  church  in- 
deed ;  and  for  this  reason  there  was  none  they 
so  mortally  hated,  as  the  late  renowned  arch- 
bishop and  martyr,  whose  whole  endeavour 
was  to  establish  a  settled  uniformity  in  all  the 
British  churches.  For  his  zeal  and  activity 
in  which  glorious  attempt,  the  presbyterians 
cut  him  off,  according  to  the  papists'  hearts' 
desire.  Now  a  resolution  to  keep  all  the 
constitutions  of  the  church,  the  parts  of  its 
society,  and  conditions  of  its  communion, 
entire,  without  lopping  any  of  them,  must 
needs  unite  all  the  ministers  and  members  of 
it,  while  it  engages  them  (as  the  apostle  so 
passionately  exhorts  his  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
1.  10)  "  to  speak  all  the  same  thin^  but  if 
any  one  is  indulged  in  the  omission  of  the 
least  thing  enjoined,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
speak  all  the  same  thing."  In  which  case, 
besides  the  deformity  of  the  thing  itself^  that 
where  the  worship  is  the  same,  the  manner 
of  performing  it  should  be  so  different ;  this 
difference  of  practice  will  also  certainly  pro- 
duce an  irreeoncileable  division  of  minds^ 
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since  such  diversity  cannot  imagined  to 
proceed  from  any  other  tiling  than  an  opinion 
that  one  roan  understands  and  does  his  duty 
after  a  better  and  more  spiritual  manner  than 
another,  and  consequently  has  the  start  of  his 
neighbour  or  fellow-minister,  either  in  point 
of  judgment  or  devotion,  in  neither  of  which 
are  men  to  allow  precedency,  especially  when 
it  comes  once  to  be  contested.  Unity  without 
uniformity,  is  like  essence  without  existence, 
a  mere  word  and  a  notion,  and  no  where  to 
be  found  in  nature. 

2dly,  A  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  church  is  a  direct  way  to  settle  it,  by 
begetting  in  her  enemies  themselves  an  opi- 
nion of  the  goodness  and  requii^itcness  of  those 
ways,  for  which  they  see  the  government  and 
ministry  of  the  church  so  ooncenied,  that 
they  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to  recede 
from  them.    Let  factious  persons  pretend 
what  they  will  outwardly,  yet  they  cannot 
but  reason  with  themselves  inwardly,  that 
certainly  there  must  be  something  more  than 
ordinary  in  those  things,  that  men  of  parts, 
reason,  and  good  lives  so  strenuously  contend 
fot,  and  so  tenaciously  adhere  to.     For  it  is 
not  natural  to  suppose  that  serious  men  will 
or  can  be  resolute  for  trifles,  fight  for  straws, 
and  encounter  the  flerceeit  opposition  for  such 
things,  as  all  the  interests  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion may  be  equally  provide<l  for,  whether 
the  church  retains  or  parts  with  them.  This 
is  unnatural  and  impious ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  let  none  think  the  people  will  have  any 
reverence  for  that,  for  which  the  pastors  of 
the  church  themselves  shew  an  indiflerenoe. 
And  here  let  me  mention  a  great,  but  sad 
truth,  not  so  fit  to  be  spoke,  as  to  be  sighed 
out  by  every  true  son  and  lover  of  the  church, 
that  the  wounds  the  church  of  England  now 
bleeds  by,  she  has  received  "  in  the  house  of 
her  friends,"  her  false,  undermining  friends  ; 
and  that  nonconformity  and  a  separation 
from  it,  and  a  contempt  of  the  excellent  con- 
stitution of  it,  have  proceeded  from  nothing 
more  than  from  the  partial,  treacherous  half- 
conformity  of  many  of  its  own  ministers ;  the 
surplice  sometimes  worn,  and  oftener  laid 
aside ;  the  liturgy  so  read,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  it ;  the  service  so  curtailed,  as  if 
the  people  were  to  have  but  the  tenths  of  that 
for  which  they  paid  their  own  tenths ;  the 
ecclesiastical  habit  neglected,  the  sacrament 
indecently  administered,  the  furniture  of  the 
altar  abused,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  pro- 
faned.   These  and  the  like  vile  passages  have 
made  many  nonconformists  to  tue  church,  by 
their  conformity  to  their  minister.   It  was  an 
observation  of  a  judicious  prelate,  that  of  all 
the  sorts  of  enemies  that  the  church  had,  there 
were  none  so  devilish  and  pernicious,  and 
likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to  it,  as  the  conform- 
ing puritan.    It  was  a  great  truth,  and  not 
long  after  ratified  by  dreadful  ezperienoe ;  for 


if  you  would  know  what  the  conforming 
puritan  is,  he  is  one  that  lives  by  the  altar, 
and  turns  his  back  upon  it ;  one  that  catches 
at  the  preferments  of  the  church,  but  hates 
the  discipline  and  orders  of  it.  One  that 
practises  conformity,  as  popery  takes  oaths 
and  tests,  with  an  inward  abhorrence  of  what 
he  does  for  the  present,  and  a  resolution  to 
act  quite  contrary  when  occasion  serves.  One 
who  during  his  conformity  will  be  sure  to  be 
known  by  such  a  distinguishing  badge  as  shall 
point  him  out  to  and  secure  his  credit  with 
tlie  fiinatical  brotherhood.  One  that  still 
declines  reading  the  church-service  himself, 
leaving  the  work  to  curates  and  readers,  there- 
by to  keep  up  an  advantageous  interest  with 
thriving,  seditious  tradesmen,  and  groaning, 
ignorant,  but  rich  widows  ;  one  that  In  the 
midst  of  conformity  thinks  of  a  turn,  and  is 
careful  to  behave  himself  as  not  to  outsiioot 
his  home,  but  to  stand  right  and  fair,  in  cat^e 
a  revolution  should  bring  fanaticism  ap:ain 
into  fashion,  which  it  is  more  than  pos&ible 
he  secretly  wishes  for. 

These  and  the  like  are  the  principles  that 
act  and  govern  the  conforming  puritan  ;  who, 
in  a  word,  is  nothing  else  but  ambition, 
avarice,  and  hypocrisy,  serving  all  the  real 
interests  of  schism  and  faction  in  the  church's 
livery. 

Now  if  there  be  any  such  here,  (as  I  hope 
there  are  none,)  however  he  may  sooth  up 
and  flatter  himself,  yet  when  he  hears  of  such 
and  such  of  his  neighbours,  parishioners,  or 
acquaintance  running  to  conventicles,  such 
and  such  turned  Quakers,  others  fallen  off  to 
popery  ;  and  lai^tly,  when  the  noise  of  the 
dreadful  national  disturbances  and  daiiger> 
shall  ring  about  his  ears,  let  liini  lay  his  haiK' 
upon  his  heart  and  say,  *'  It  is  1,  that  b} 
conforming  by  halves,  and  by  treacherously 
prevaricating  with  my  duty,  so  solemn  1\ 
sworn  to  ;  I,  that  by  bringing  a  contempt 
upon  the  service  and  order  of  the  purist  and 
best  constituted  church  in  the  world,  slabber- 
ing over  the  one,  and  slighting  the  other, 
have  scandalized  and  tossed  a  stumbling-block 
before  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  man's  faction,  that  man's  quaker- 
ism,  the  other's  popery,  and  thereby  have  in 
my  proportion  contributed  to  those  convulsions 
that  now  so  terribly  shake  and  threaten  both 
church  and  state."  I  say,  let  him  take  his 
share  of  this  horrid  guilt,  for  God  and  man 
must  lay  it  at  his  door ;  it  is  the  genuine  result 
of  his  actions  ;  it  is  his  own  ;  and  will  stick 
faster  and  closer  to  him,  than  to  be  thrown 
o£r  by  him  like  his  surplice. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  A  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  the  church,  without  yielding  to  any 
abatement  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  is  the 
way  to  settle  and  establish  it,  by  possessing 
its  enemies  with  an  awful  esteem  or  the  con- 
science and  courage  of  tlie  governors  anr' 
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ininistors  of  it.  Fur  if  the  things  ui.ner 
debate  be  given  up  to  the  adversary,  it  must 
be  upon  one  of  these  two  accounts  ;  either, — 

1st,  That  the  persons  who  thus  yield  them 
up  judge  them  unfit  to  be  retained  ;  or, 

2dly,  That  they  find  themselves  not  able  to 
retain  them.  One  or  both  of  these  of  neces- 
sity must  be  implied  in  such  a  yieldance.  In 
tlie  first  case,  then,  our  dissenters  will  cry  out, 
Where  has  been  the  conscience  of  our  church- 
governors  for  so  man^  years  in  imposing  and 
insisting  on  those  things,  which  they  them- 
selves now  acknowledge  and  confess  not  fit  to 
be  insisted  upon  ?  And  is  not  this  at  once  to 
own  all  the  libellous  charges  and  invectives 
which  the  nonconformists  have  been  so  long 
pursuing  our  church  with?  Is  not  this  to 
fling  dirt  upon  the  government  of  it,  ever 
since  the  reformation  ?  Nay,  does  not  the 
same  dirt  fall  upon  the  very  reformers  them- 
selves, who  first  put  our  church  into  that  order 
it  is  in  at  present,  and  died  for  it  wiien  they 
had  done  ?  Such,  therefore,  as  are  disposed  to 
humour  these  dissenters,  by  giving  up  any  of 
the  constitutions  of  our  church,  should  do  well 
to  consider  what  and  how  much  is  imported 
by  such  an  act ;  and  this  they  shall  find  to  be 
no  less  than  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  all  those  pleas  by  which 
our  adversaries  have  been  contending  for  such 
a  cession  all  along.  The  truth  is,  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  towards  the  removal  of  the  charge 
of  schism  from  their  doors  to  ours,  by  repre- 
senting the  grounds  of  their  separation  from 
us  hitherto  lawful  at  the  least.  For  the  whole 
state  of  the  matter  between  us  lies  in  a  very 
little  compass  ;  that  either  the  church  of 
England  enjoins  something  unlawful  as  the 
condition  of  her  communion,  and  then  she  is 
>chi^matical ;  or  there  is  nothing  unlawful 
enjoined  by  lier,  and  then  those  that  separate 
from  her  are  schismatics  ;  and  till  they  prove 
that  the  church  of  England  requires  of  such 
as  communicate  with  her,  either  the  belief  of 
something  false,  or  the  practice  of  something 
impious,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  uulaw- 
ulness  of  those  things  that  the  makes  the 
condition  of  her  communion,and  consequently 
to  free  those  that  separate  from  the  charge  of 
^chism. 

Now  while  this  is  the  persuasion  of  the 
governors  of  our  church  concerning  these 
things,  the  world  cannot  but  look  upon  them 
in  their  unraoveable  ailherence  to  them,  as 
acting  like  men  of  conscience,  and,  which  is 
next  to  it,  like  men  of  courage.  The  reputa- 
tion of  which  two  qualities  in  our  bishops 
will  do  more  to  the  daunting  the  church's 
enemies,  than  all  their  concessions  can  do  to 
the  reconciling  of  them.  Courage  awes  an 
enemy,  and  backed  with  conscience,  confounds 
him.  He  that  has  law  on  his  side,  and  re- 
solves not  to  yield,  takes  the  directest  way  to 
be  yielded  ta    For  where  an  enemy  sees 


resolution,  he  supposes  streugtn  ;  but  to  vieM 
is  to  confess  weakness,  and  consequently  to 
imbolden  opposition.  And  I  believe  it  will 
be  one  day  found,  that  nothing  has  contri- 
buted more  to  make  the  dissenting  noneon- 
forniing  party  considerable,  than  their  being 
thought  so.  It  has  been  our  oourtiug  and 
treating  with  them,  that  has  uiade  them  stand 
upon  their  own  terms,  instead  of  coining  over 
to  ours.  And  here  I  shall  shut  up  this  con- 
sideration with  one  remark,  and  it  is  about 
the  council  of  Trent.  The  design  of  which 
council,  in  all  the  princes  that  were  so  earnest 
for  the  calling  it,  was  to  humble  and  reduce 
the  power  of  the  papacy  ;  and  great  and  fierce 
opposition  was  mane  agains>t  it  all  along  by 
the  prelates  and  ambassadors  of  tho8o  princes , 
but  so  far  were  they  from  prevailing,  that  the 
papacy  weathered  out  the  storm,  and  fixed 
Itself  deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  it  was 
before.  But  what  method  did  it  take  thus  to 
settle  itself?  Why,  in  a  word,  no  other  than 
a  positive  resolution  not  to  yield  or  part  with 
any  thing ;  not  to  give  way  either  to  the  im- 
portunity or  plausible  exceptions,  nor,  which 
IS  more,  to  the  power  of  those  princes.  So 
that,  (as  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the 
council  observes,)  notwithstanding  all  those 
violent  blusters  and  assaults  made  on  every 
side  agiiinst  the  papal  power,  yet,  in  the  end, 
the  patience  and  resolution  of  the  legates 
overcame  all. 

Now  what  may  we  gather  from  hence  f 
Why  surely  this  very  naturally  ;  that  if 
courage  and  resolution  should  be  of  such  force 
to  support  a  bad  cause,  it  cannot  be  of  less  to 
maintain  and  carry  on  a  good  one  ;  and  if 
tliis  could  long  prop  up  a  rotten  building,  that 
had  no  foundation,  why  may  it  not  only 
strengthen,  but  even  perpetuate  that  which 
has  so  firm  an  one  as  the  church  of  England 
stands  upon  ?  And  now,  to  sum  up  all,  could 
Saint  Paul  find  it  necessary  to  take  such  a 
peremptory  course  with  those  erroneous  dis- 
senters in  the  church  of  Galatia,  as  not  to 
give  place  to  them,  no,  not  for  an  hour  ;'* 
and  is  it  not  more  necessary  for  us,  where  the 
pretences  for  schism  are  less  plausible,  and  the 
persons  perverted  by  it  more  numerous?  Let 
us  briefly  lay  together  the  reasons  and  argu- 
ments why  we  should  deal  with  our  dissenters 
as  Saint  Paul  did  with  those,  not  to  give  them 
place  at  all,  because, — 

1st,  By  our  yielding,  or  giving  place  to  them, 
we  have  no  rational  ground  to  conclude  we 
shall  gain  thorn,  but  rather  encourage  them 
to  encroacl)  upon  us  by  farther  demands ; 
since  the  experience  of  all  governments  have 
found  concessions  so  far  from  quieting  dis- 
senters, that  they  have  only  animated  them 
to  greater  and  fiercer  contentions. 

^ly.  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to 
them,  we  make  the  established  laws  (in  which 
these  men  can  neither  prove  injustice  nor  in- 
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exiMHlieiice)  submit  to  them,  who  in  duty, 
reason,  and  consciencey  are  bound  to  obey 
♦:hose  laws. 

3dJy,  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to 
them,  we  grant  to  tliose  wlio,  being  themselves 
in  power,  never  thought  it  reasonable  to  grant 
the  same  to  others  in  the  same  case. 

4thly,  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to 
them,  we  bring  a  pernicious,  incurable  evil 
into  the  church,  if  it  be  by  a  comprehension  ; 
or  spread  a  fatal  contagion  round  about  it,  if 
it  be  by  toleration. 

6thly,  By  our  yielding  to  these  men  in  a 
way  of  comprehension,  we  bring  those  into 
the  church  who  once  destroyed  and  pulled  it 
down  as  unlawful  and  unchristian,  and  never 
yet  renounced  the  principles  by  which  they 
did  60  ;  nor  (is  it  to  be  feared)  ever  will. 

6th ly,  By  such  a  comprehension  we  en- 
deavour to  satisfy  those  person  who  could 
never  yet  agree  amon^  themselves  about  any 
one  thing  or  constitution  in  which  they  would 
all  rest  satisfied. 

7thly,  By  indulging  them  this  way  we  act 
partially,  in  gratifying  one  sect,  who  can  pre- 
tend to  no  favour,  but  what  others  may  as  justly 
claim  who  are  not  comprehended  ;  and  withal 
imprudently,  in  indulging  one  party  who  will 
do  us  no  good,  to  the  exasperation  of  many  more 
who  have  a  greater  power  to  do  us  hurt. 

8thly,  By  such  a  concession  we  sacrifice  the 
constitutions  of  our  church  to  the  will  and 
humour  of  those  whom  the  church  has  no 
need  of,  neither  their  abilities,  parts,  piety, 
or  interest,  nor  any  thing  else  belonging  to 
them  considered. 

9thly  and  lastly.  By  such  a  course  we  open 
the  mouths  of  the  Romish  party  against  us  ; 
who  will  still  be  reproaching  us  for  going  from 
their  church  to  a  constitution  that  we  ourselves 
now  think  fit  to  relinquish,  by  altering  her  dis- 
cipline and  the  terms  of  her  communion  ;  and 
may  justly  ask  us  where,  and  in  what  kind  of 
church  or  constitution  we  intend  finally  to  fix. 

These,  among  many  more,  are  the  reasons 
why  we  contend,  that  our  dissenters  are  not 
to  be  given  place  to. 

But  after  all  this,  may  it  not  be  asked, 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  submit  to  the 
aforementioned  inconveniences,  rather  than 
the  church  should  be  utterly  ruined  ?  To  this 
I  answer,  that  the  case  is  fallaciously  put,  and 
supposes  that  if  these  things  were  submitted 
to,  the  church  will  not  be  ruined,  which  I 
deny  ;  and  upon  the  foregoing  grounds  affirm 
it  to  be  much  more  probable  that  it  will.  To 
which  I  add,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  much  better 
that  the  church  should  be  run  down  by  a  rude 
violence  overpowering  it,  than  be  given  up  by 
our  own  act  and  consent.  For  the  first  can 
only  take  away  its  revenues,  and  discourage 
or  suppress  the  public  exercise  of  its  disci- 
pkine«  but  cannot  destroy  its  constitutions ; 
the  latter  does.    The  rormer  will  be  oar 


calamity ;  but  the  latter,  being  the  effect  of 
our  own  consent,  will  render  us  inexcusable 
to  all,  both  our  friends  and  enemies,  and  our- 
selves too  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  our  desola- 
tion, leave  us  not  so  much  as  the  cunsciencc- 
of  a  good  cause  to  comfort  us. 

To  explain  which  by  instance :  Suppose 
the  land  overrun  by  a  foreigii  invasion,  yet 
still  the  body  of  the  laws  of  England  may  be 
said  to  remain  entire,  though  the  execution 
of  them  be  superseded :  but  if  they  be  can- 
celled by  act  01  parliament,  they  cease  to  be, 
or  to  be  calle<l  any  longer,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. In  like  manner,  if  our  church-gover- 
nors and  the  clergy  concur  not  to  the  dis- 
annulling of  the  canons,  rules,  and  orders  of 
the  church,  the  constitution  of  it  will  still 
remain,  though  the  condition  of  it  be  obscured 
by  persecution,  and  perhaps  disabled  from 
shewing  itself  in  a  national  body  ;  just  as  it 
fared  with  it  in  the  late  rebellion  :  and  who 
knows,  but  if  force  and  rapine  should  again 
bring  it  into  the  same  condition,  the  goodness 
of  Grod  may  again  give  it  the  like  resurrection  ; 
but  if  we  surrender  it  up  ourselves,  to  us  it  it 
dead,  and  past  all  recovery. 

And  therefore  what  remains  now,  but  that 
we  implore  the  continued  protection  of  the 
Almighty  upon  a  church,  by  such  a  miracle 
restored  to  us,  and  (all  things  considered)  by 
as  great  a  miracle  preserved  hitherto  amonpt 
us,  that  he  would  defeat  its  enemies,  and  m- 
crease  its  friends ;  and  settle  it  upon  such 
foundations  of  purity,  peace,  and  order, "  that 
the  gates  of  hell  may  not  prevail  against  it." 


SERMON  III. 

THE  CERTAINTY  OF  A  JUDGMENT 
AFTER  THIS  LIFE. 

PREACHED  IT  ST  MIRT'S,  OXOll. 

*■  Wt  mail  all  appemr  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  Chritt ;  that 
erery  one  may  reeelve  the  things  done  hi  his  body,  aceordiog 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

S  Cob.  la 

Besides  instruction  and  exhortation,  which 
have  never  been  wanting  (at  least  in  this  last 
age)  to  those  of  this  church,  there  are  but  two 
ways  or  means  more,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  divine  Providence,  by  which  the  reasonable 
creature  is  to  be  wrought  upon  ;  I  mean,  by 
which  man  is  either  to  be  taken  off  from  the 
forbidden  evil  he  is  inclined  to,  or  drawn  to 
the  commanded  good  he  is  averse  from  ;  and 
those  two  are,  the  hope  of  a  reward  for  one, 
and  the  fear  of  punishment  for  the  other; 
that  those  who  have  neither  ingenuity  nor 
gratitude,  nor  will  be  allured  to  piety  ;.nd 
obedience  by  the  fruition  of  God's  mercies, 
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may  yet,  out  of  a  self-love  at  least,  and  im- 
I'Htience  of  suffering,  be  frighted  from  dis- 
lihedience  and  profaneness  by  feeling  of  God's 
judgments.  And  truly,  if  we  of  this  nation 
had  been  so  ingenuous  and  well-natured  a 
people  as  that  the  former  of  these  (I  mean 
Go<i*s  mercies)  would  have  prevailed  with  us, 
we  had  long  since  been  inwardly  the  best,  as 
we  were  outwardly  the  happiest  of  all  nations. 
For  never  was  there  any  people,  since  the 
creation  of  mankind,  that  enjoyed,  for  so  lone 
time  together,  so  many  of  God's  mercies  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  and  that  with  so  many 
aggravating  circumstances  to  improve  and 
endear  them  to  us,  as  we  did,  whilst,  for 
almost  a  century  together,  God  courted  us 
and  wooed  us,  as  it  were,  without  inte  rruption 
or  intermission,  by  word  and  deed,  by  peace 
and  plenty,  and  by  all  sorts  both  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  expressions  of  his  love,  which 
were  possible  for  a  Cre.'itor  to  make  to  a  crea- 
ture :  so  that  what  God  sitid  once  to  the 
church  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  he  might  have 
said  unto  us  not  long  since,  (Isaiah,  v.  4,) 
namely,  *•  What  could  I  have  done  more  unto 
my  vnjeyard?"  What  could  I  have  done 
more,  in  love  and  kindness  to  the  church  of 
England,  than  I  have  done?  Why  should  you 
be  used  kindly  any  more  !  You  will  revolt 
more,  you  will  but  abuse  my  goodness,  and 
weary  my  patience,  and  turn  my  grace  into 
wantonness,  as  much  or  more  heri^after  than 
vou  have  done  already.  And  therefore  God 
having,  according  to  his  usual  method,  first, 
and  so  long,  tried  all  fair  means  to  win  us 
and  keep  us  to  him,  and  all  in  vain,  (most  of 
us  still  growing  the  worse  the  better  we  were 
used  by  him,)  he  was  compelled  at  last,  (after 
many  warnings  and  thresitenings  to  no  pur- 
pose,) be  was  conitielled,  I  say,  (for  he 
delights  not  in  the  affliction  of  any  creature,) 
to  make  use  of  his  other,  and  that  which  is 
usually  his  most  eifectual,  way  of  working 
upon  man,  I  mean,  the  way  of  his  judgments ; 
and  that,  first,  by  taking  away  all  his  blessings, 
which  we  had  so  long  and  so  unthankfully 
abused ;  and  secondly,  by  making  us  feel, 
what  we  would  not  fear,  the  power  and 
effects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  had  before  so 
often  and  so  long  provoked  and  despised ;  so 
that  the  measure  of  the  afflictions  we  lately 
suffered,  though  it  will  still  fall  short  of  the 
measure  of  our  sins,  yet  is  it  correspondent, 
in  many  respects,  to  the  measure  of  that 
happiness  we  formerly  enjoyed  ;  our  peace 
being  turned  into  war,  our  plenty  into  scar- 
city, our  health  into  sickness,  our  strength 
into  weakness,  our  religion  into  hypocrisy  on 
the  one  side,  and  pronineness  on  tne  other ; 
and  we  ourselves,  who  before  had  nothing 
almost  to  wish  for,  had,  in  those  times, 
nothing  almost  that  wo  could  hope  for,  being 
then  the  object  of  scorn  or  pity,  who  were 
before  the  object  of  envy  and  admiration  to 


all  our  neiehbouring  kingdoms.    And  now 
one  would  believe  the  dismal  account  of  thoM 
times,  which  our  own  sins  brought  upon  u.«. 
should  have  some  good  effect  on  our  lives  niul 
conversations  ;  one  would  think,  I  $ay,  that, 
if  our  foreheads  were  not  of  brass,  our  neck 
iron,  and  our  hearts  adamant,  we  shouhl 
either  have  been  bended  or  broken  with  then^ 
sufferings ;  and  that  the  bitterness  of  onr 
punishment  wouhl  by  this  time  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  sweetness  of  our  sins,  that  we 
should  willingly  have  quitted  the  one,  upon 
condition  we  might  have  been  (as  certainly 
we  should  have  been)  delivered  from  the 
other.   But,  alas !  such  is  commonly  either 
the  blindness  of  our  minds,  the  hanlness  of 
our  hearts,  or  the  searedness  of  our  con>cienees, 
or  rather  the  spiritual  lethargy  (as  I  may  so 
term  it)  of  our  souls,  that  most  of  us  sleep  in 
as  great  security  in  the  midst  of  all  manner  of 
judgments,  as  Jonas  did  in  the  midst  of  tliat 
storm  which  his  own  disobedience  had  raised. 
Or  if  perhaps  we  arc  awake  with  our  eyes, 
yet  our  hearts,  as  Nabal's  was,  are  dead  with- 
in us.    So  that  to  all  our  other  miseries  thi^ 
plague,  which  is  the  greatest  any  man  can 
have  in  this  world,  is  added  also ;  I  mean, 
"  that  seeing,  we  should  not  see ;  and  hearing, 
we  should  not  hear ;  and  understanding,  we 
should  not  perceive     nay,  that  even  feeling, 
we  should  not  feel,  or  at  least  not  feel  what 
most  hurts  us,  or  what  indeed  was,  is,  and  will 
be,  the  true  and  only  cause  of  our  sufferings. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  very  few  of 
us  are,  like  David,  the  better,  but  many 
thousands  of  us,  like  Ahaz,  the  worse,  since 
we  were  afflicted  ;  having,  like  the  ground, 
often  drank  up  both  **  the  former  and  latter 
rain     the  former  of  God's  mercies,  and  the 
latter  of  his  judgments  :  and  yet  bring  forth 
nothing  but  briers  and  thorns,  nothing  but 
hypocrisy  and  profaneness;  and  consequently 
must  needs  be  (as  the  ground  was)  nigh 
unto  cursing,"  and  I  pray  God  our  "end  be 
not  burning,*'  for  to  men  so  heavily  plagued, 
and  yet  for  all  that  so  incorrigibly  wicked, 
as  many  of  us  are,  what  remains  but  (as 
Saint  Paul  tells  us)    a  fearful  expectation  of 
judgments    And  by  "judgment"  he  means 
not  any  temporal  or  worldly  judgment,  but 
the  conclusion,  or  rather  consummation,  of 
all  our  miseries  here,  with  hell  and  damna- 
tion itself  hereafter.    And  indeed  it  is  "  the 
fearful  expectation"  of  that  future  judgnient, 
or  nothing,  that  must  work  upon  ol^tinate 
offenders.  Ihe  truth  is,  our  spiritual  lethargy 
is  not  curable  but  by  a  spiritual  fever,  and  it 
must  be  the  horror  of  an  awakened  and 
affrighted  conscience  that  must  melt  and 
mollify  the  hardness  of  our  hearts.  And 
therefore  have  1  made  choice  of  this  ar;^- 
ment  to  discourse  on  at  this  time,  as  being 
persuaded  that,  if  any  thing  at  all  will  humble 
us,  it  must  be  the  apprehension  of  and  medi- 
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tation  on  the  lost  judgment ;  and  tlii«,  1  hope, 
by  God's  blessing,  may  be  effectual  in  some 
-measure  to  this  purpose ;  for  surely  no  man 
can  be  so  fast  aslei'p  in  his  sins,  but  the  sound- 
ing of  the  last  trumpet  in  his  ears  may  startle 
him  ;  neither  can  any  man  be  running  »o  f&^t 
or  so  furiously  in  "  tlie  broad  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction,**  but  the  flashing  of  hell-fire 
in  his  face  may  put  him  to  a  ^tand.  And 
therefore  let  all  profane  persons  or  hypocrites, 
that  live  in  any  known  sin  or  evil  course  of 
life,  attend  with  fear  and  trembling  to  this 
most  terrible  and  yvt  most  infallible  oracle  of 
the  great  Go<l.  **For  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  thinss  done  in  his  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad." 

These  words  I  shall  not  now  consider  fas 
they  may  be)  as  matter  of  consolation  to  the 
righteous ;  but  only,  upon  this  occasion,  handle 
them  in  the  severer  sense,  or  that  of  terror 
only  •  and  from  these  words  thus  considered 
I  shall  endeavour,  (waving  all  needless  criti- 
cisms,) 

Ist,  To  convince  every  mnn's  conscience  that 
there  shall  be  indeed  such  an  appearance,  or 
such  a  general  trial  or  doom  of  all  mankind 
after  this  life,  as  is  here  spoken  of. 

2dly,  I  shall  try  to  make  clear  to  every  one 
of  our  understandings  what  manner  of  appear- 
ance, or  trial,  this  shall  be ;  as  also  before 
whum,  and  in  what  form  of  proceeding, 
together  with  the  issue,  effects,  and  conse- 
quences of  it. 

3dly  and  lastly,  I  will,  by  way  of  applica- 
tion, do  my  best  endeavour  to  work  upon 
every  man's  aflfections,  by  shewing  you  now 
much  all  men,  (of  what  quality  and  condition 
soever  they  are,)  especially  the  wicked  and 
ungodly,  are  concerned  in  it ;  and  consequent- 
ly how  much  it  imports  all  men,  especially 
such  men,  to  think  upon  it  and  prepare  for  it, 
that,  by  a  timely  replentance,  they  may  pre- 
vent the  woful  effects  of  it.  To  begin  tlien 
with  the 

First  of  these  general  heads,  in  which  I  am 
to  convince  every  man*s  conscience  that  there 
shall  be  indeed  such  an  appearance,  or  such  a 
general  trial  or  doom  of  all  mankind,  after 
this  life,  as  is  here  spoken  of :  neither  let  any 
man  think  this  purpose  unnecessary  or  super- 
fluous, as  if  it  supposed  a  doubt,  where  none 
was,  by  making  a  question  of  a  principle ;  for 
though  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition 

i namely,  that  there  shall  be  certainly  such  a 
oom  or  judgment  after  this  life)  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  principle  undeniable,  indisputable, 
and  consequently  unquestionable,  amongst 
such  as  are  truly  Christians,  yet  because,  as 
Saint  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  *'all  are  not 
Jews  that  are  Jews  outwardly,"  so  may  I  say 
too,  that  all  are  not  Christians  neither  that 
are  so  outwardly ;  and  because  many  pretend 


to  be  of  the  church  that  hardly  believe  all 
the  articles  of  her  Creed  ;  lastly,  because 
there  are  some  amongst  us  that  do  not  only 
live,  but  talk,  as  if  they  thought  there  were 
no  account  to  be  given  of  their  sayings  or 
doings  after  this  life,  or  at  least  as  if  they 
either  doubted  or  had  forgotten  this  truth  ; 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  it  is  therefore  expe- 
dient to  rescue  from  disbelief  and  contempt 
this  fundamental  article  of  our  Creed,  namely, 

that  Christ  shall  come  again  to  judge  both 
the  quick  and  the  dead."  For  proof  of  this 
proposition  against  such  as  deny  it,  I  desire 
only  this  fair  poitulatum,  the  acknowledgement 
of  that  truth,  which  is  ordinarily  acquirable 
by  the  light  of  nature  herself,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  God,  or  such  a  power  as  made  us, 
and  observes  our  actions ;  and  granting  thif 
conclusion,  I  question  not  but  to  make  i1 
appear  even  to  the  most  profane  persons,  and 
that  from  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason, 
together  with  such  notions  as  they  have  or 
may  have  of  the  Deity  by  the  light  of  nature 
itself,  that  there  shall  be  a  trial  or  judgment 
of  all  men  after  this  life,  for  the  thines  that 
all  and  every  one  of  them  have  done  here  in 
the  flesh,  and  that, 

1st,  Beciuse  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  God. 

2dly,  Because  it  is  also  very  consonant  to 
the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man. 

3dly,  Becfiuse  it  is  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  justice. 

4thly,  Because  the  inequality  and  dispro- 
portion between  actions  and  events,  meriti* 
and  rewards,  men's  parts  and  their  fortunes 
here  in  this  life,  doth  seem  to  require  and 
exact  such  a  judgment. 

5thlv,  Because  there  is  an  inbred  notion,  or 
natural  instinct  and  apprehension  in  all  men, 
that  there  will  be  such  a  judgment. 

And  1st,  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  very 
applicable  to  the  nature  of  God ;  for  what  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  most 
pure  and  powerful  agent,  than  to  draw  and 
unite  unto  itself  whatsoever  is  like  itself, 
as  likewise  to  separate  and  remove  from 
itself  whatsoever  is  unlike  itself?  Now  what 
is  like  God,  but  that  which  is  ffood  ?  and  what 
unliker  him  than  evil  ?  And  what  is  it  to 
unite  the  one  to  himself,  but  to  reward  ?  or 
to  separate  and  remove  the  other,  but  tu 
punish  ?  And  yet  we  see  Go<l  neither  rewards 
all  the  good,  nor  punishes  all  the  wicked  in 
this  world ;  there  must  be  therefore  a  time 
hereafter,  when  both  the  one  and  the  other 
shall  be  performed,  and  that  time  is  what  I 
call  the  last  judgment. 

2dly,  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man, 
because  otherwise  the  chief  agent  both  in 
good  and  evil  should  have  little  or  no  reward 
for  the  one,  and  little  or  no  punishment  for 
the  other.   For  the  principal  or  chief  agent 
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ill  all  our  actions  (whether  they  be  good  or 
bad)  is  the  soul ;  the  body  is  but  an  organized 
instrument,  or  at  roost  but  an  accessary  in 
either.  And  yet  all  rewards  and  punishments 
appointed  for  good  and  evil  bv  laws  in  this 
life,  are  bodily  and  sensual,  at  feast  I  am  sure 
they  are  finite,  and  mortal,  and  consequently 
I  no  way  suitable  or  proportionable  to  tlio  spiri- 
I  tual,  immaterial,  and  immortal  nature  of  the 
I  soul.  That  therefore  the  chief  a^nt  or  prin- 
cipal in  all  actions  may  have  its  reward  or 
punishment  proportionable  and  adequate  to 
its  own  nature,  it  is  necesijary  that  at  one 
time  or  other  there  should  be  an  inquisition 
and  judgment,  whose  effects,  whether  good  or 
bad,  may  be  spiritual  and  everlasting.  Now 
if  a  judgment  producing  such  effects  cannot 
be  here  in  this  life,  it  must  therefore  necessa- 
rily be  in  another  hereafter. 

3dly,  It  is  not  only  requisite,  but  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  a  judgment  after  this 
life  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice : 
•  for  though  whatsoever  God  doth  is  just,  and 
that  because  God  does  it,  yet  does  it  not 
I  always  appear  to  be  so.  Now  God  is  not  only 
'  just  in  himself,  but  will  appear  to  be  so  to 
I  others,  and  will  have  his  justice  confessed  and 
i  acknowledged,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  the 
1  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  men.  And 
I  though  the  Creator  is  not  obliged  to  account 
to  the  creature  for  the  manner  how,  or  the 
reason  why,  he  doth  any  thine ;  yet  if  he 
will  have  the  creature  convinced  of  a  thing, 
that  it  is  so  or  so,  he  must  needs  some  way 
or  other,  or  at  some  time  or  other,  make  it 
appear  to  the  creature  that  it  is  so  ;  and  there- 
fore I  say  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary,  that 
at  some  time  or  other  there  should  be  a  gene- 
ral, a  public,  and  a  formal  trial,  wherein  the 
actions  of  every  particular  man  should  be  dis- 
covered to  all  in  general,  both  angels  and 
tnen  ;  that  so  the  actions  beine  compared 
with  the  issue,  and  the  merit  balanced  with 
the  reward,  God  might  ^as  the  apostle  says, 
Rom.  iii.  4,)  '*  be  justifieu  when  he  judgeth," 
whether  he  absolves  or  condemns,  and  that 
not  only  by  those  that  stand  by,  and  are  but 
the  hearers  of  it,  but  even  bv  those  them- 
selves that  are  judged.  One  of  the  main  ends 
therefore,  (as  I  humbly  conceive,)  why  God 
"  hath  appointed  a  day  to  judge  all  the  world, 
(as  the  apostle  speaks.  Acts,  xvii.  31,)  is,  to 
give  the  whole  world  satisfaction,  or  to  con- 
vince men  and  angels,  whether  they  be  good 
or  bad,  of  the  exact  and  precise  integrity  and 
impartiality  of  the  divine  justice  in  all  and 
every  one  of  the  acts  and  efftcts  of  it.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  this  general  doom  is  called  in 
scripture,  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  or  the  day 
wherein  God  will  reveal  and  make  it  appear, 
that  all  his  ways  and  all  his  judgments  are 
righteous :  though  the  very  being  of  a  God  | 
implies  holiness  and  power,  and  consequently  I 


justice,  yet  the  ways  and  means  God  makes 
use  of  to  shew  that  infinite  justice,  are  not 
always  obviuus;  though  we  ktiow  by  his 
nature  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  iinjust, 
yet  are  there  some  things,  in  which,  though 
we  search  ever  so  diligently  for  the  manner 
how  they  come  to  pass  ;  yet  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve them  beyond  the  capacity  of^  linman 
nature,  and  the  measure  even  of  divine  revela- 
tion on  this  side  the  erave;  for  example, 
**that  for  the  ofl^ence  of  one,  condemnation 
came  upon  all  men,"  or  that  all  men  became 
liable  to  eternal  wrath,  because  one  man  bad 
eaten  tlic  forbidden  fruit,  is  what  we  ought  to 
deem  exact  truth,  as  consonant  to  expn^« 
scripture  ;  that  the  misery  of  all  for  the  siii 
of  one  would  be  a  most  just  punishment,  if 
God  should  inflict  it :  but  then  we  may  be 
lieve  likewise,  that  the  reasons  of  God's  justice 
in  both  these  particulars  are  superior  to  the 
comprehension  of  mortality,  and  not  now 
fathomable.    The  like  may  be  said  in  reganl 
of  the  punishment  of  finite  and  temporal  sin 
with  infinite  and  eternal  torment ;  which, 
though  it  be  true,  that  it  shall  be  so,  and  con- 
seouently  just  that  it  should  be  so  ;  yet  I 
believe  it  would  perplex  the  wisest  man 
living  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  (according 
to  our  notions  of  equity  and  justice)  how  in 
equity  or  justice  it  can  be  so.    And  therefore 
ill  regard  of  these,  and  such  other  ^v^yofirm,  or 
hard  truths  as  these  are,  it  is,  that  Saint  Paul, 
(though  bred  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  conse- 
quently knowing  as  much  or  more  of  God 
tnan  ever  man  did,)  cries  out,  as  one  over- 
whelmed in  admiration  and  astonishment, 
(Rom.  xi.  33,)  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  bis 
ways  past  finding  out !"    But  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  reason  and  equity  even  of 
these,  and  of  all  other  now  seeming  hard  say- 
ings, shall  be  disclosed  to  us,  that  the  right- 
eousness of  all  God's  ways,  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  dealings  with  the  sons  of  men, 
may  be  so  clearly  manifested  to  all,  that  the 
very  reprobates  themselves  shall  be  forced  to 
see  and  acknowledge  their  own  damnation  to 
be  roost  just,  both  in  regard  to  the  duration 
and  intenseness  of  it,  having  not  so  much  as 
the  comfort  of  an  excuse,  nor  any  thing  to 
accuse  or  complain  of,  but  their  own  folly  and 
fault  for  their  destruction.   And  thus  yoo 
see,  in  the  third  place,  the  necessity  of  a  judg- 
ment after  this  life,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  \ 
world,  for  the  conviction  of  the  wicked,  and  ' 
consequently  for  the  full  and  perfect  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  justice.  | 

4tlily,  The  strange  disproportion 'and  nnsiii- 
tableiie«s  betwixt  actions  and  events,  merits 
and  rewards,  men's  parts  and  their  fortune  I 
I  here  in  this  life,  doth  jreem  to  exact,  as  it 
I  were,  at  the  hands  of  a  righteous  God,  that 
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there  should  be  a  day  of  an  after-reckoning, 
to  rectify  this,  which  is  in  appearance  so  great 
a  disorder  and  confusion  :  and  to  put  a  real 
and  a  visible  difference  betwixt  the  evil  and 
the  good,  the  holy  and  the  profane  ;  for  now 
there  seems  to  be  none  at  all,  it  being  long  since 
the  observation  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
(Ecclesiastes,  ix.  2,)  That  all  things  happen 
alike  unto  all :  there  is  one  event  to  the  right- 
eous, and  to  the  wicked  ;  to  the  clean,  and  to 
the  unclean  ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to 
him  that  sacrificeth  not :  as  is  the  go^od,  so  is 
the  sinner  ;  and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that 
feareth  an  oath."  Nay  it  were  well,  if  it  were 
no  worse ;  but  the  same  wise  man  tells  us, 
(Eccles,  viii.  14,)  "  that  there  be  just  men,  to 
whom  it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked  ;  and  there  be  wicKed  men,  to  whom 
it  happens  according  to  the  work  of  the  righ- 
teous for  a  just  man,"  says  he,  (Eccles.  vii, 
16,)  "  many  times  perisheth  in  his  righteous- 
ness, and  a  wicked  roan  many  times  prolongs 
his  life  in  his  wickedness."  The  selr-evident 
truth  of  these  propositions  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  man  (though  they  were  not  in 
holy  writ)  that  sees  and  observes  the  dispen- 
sation of  good  and  bad  things  in  this  life.  To 
conclude  ;  we  see  that  riches,  honour,  pleasure, 
and  whatsoever  the  foolish  world  calls  goody 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  greatest 
measure,  the  portion  of  the  worst  ot  men  ; 
whereas  poverty,  pain,  and  shame,  and  what- 
ever else  we  usually  term  evil^  are,  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  lot 
of  the  righteous  ;  Dives  being  a  type,  as  it 
were,  of  the  one,  and  Lazarus  of  tlie  other. 
There  must  therefore,  in  all  reason  and  equity, 
be  another  audit,  or  time  of  account  after  tins 
life,  to  the  end  that,  as  Abraham  said  unto 
Dives,  "  those  that  have  received  good  things 
in  this  life,"  and  been  evil,  "may  be  tormen- 
ted ;  and  those  that  have  received  evil  things 
in  this  life,**  and  been  good,  may  be  com- 
forted ;"  "  for  if  in  this  life  only"  good  men 
"  had  hope  in  Christ,  they  were "  (as  the 
apostle  tells  us,  1  Cor.  xv,  19)  "  of  all  men 
most  miserable."  This  argument,  drawn 
from  the  seeming  unequal  distribution  of 
things  here  below,  I  mean  the  calamity  of 
good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  bad  men  in 
this  life,  is  urged  by  the  elder  Plin^,  and 
some  few  others  of  the  heathen  moralists,  to 
prove  the  nonexistence  of  a  God :  for  if,  say 
thev,  there  be  a  God,  he  must  needs  be  just 
and  good  ;  and  if  he  be  just  and  good,  he 
would  not,  he  could  not  suffer  good  men  to  be 
unrewarded,  and  evil  men  unpunished  ;  much 
less  could  he  or  would  he  endure,  that  evil 
men  should  thrive  in  and  by  their  wicked 
courses,  and  good  men  fare  the  worse  for  their 
goodness,  as  in  common  experience  we  see 
they  do.  And  truly  if  my  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  certainty  of  a  jud^ent  to  come 
after  this  life  were  not  true,  this  ai|;ument  of 


theirs  would  shrewdly  shake  the  first  article 
and  foundation  of  all  our  creed,  namely,  the 
being  of  a  God.  But  supposing  such  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  wherein  all  g(M)d  men  shml 
finally  and  fully  be  rewarded,  and  all  wickcfl 
men  finally  and  fully  punished,  we  do  at 
once  vindicate  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
providence,  the  justice,  and  consequently  the 
very  being  and  essence  of  God,  from  all  blas- 
phemy and  contradiction,  notwithstanding 
any  disproportion  or  incongruity  whatever, 
that  is  or  seems  to  be  between  actions  and 
events,  merits  and  rewards,  men's  parts  and 
their  fortunes,  here  in  this  life.  And  this  is 
the  fourth  reason,  why,  grantino;  there  is  a 
God,  we  must  necessarily  grant  likewise,  that 
there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment. 

6thly,  The  last  reason  I  shall  make  use  of, 
to  necessitate  the  evidence  and  enforce  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  \t 
that  inborn  and  inbred  notion  and  apprehen- 
sion, which  all  men  have  by  nature,  that 
there  is  such  a  thins,  together  with  the  gene- 
ral expectation  of  fdl  men,  that  there  will  be 
such  a  thing:  and  this  reason,  how  slight 
soever  it  may  appear  to  others,  to  me  it  seems 
(what  I  hope  I  shall  make  it  seem  to  you 
also)  most  effectual  and  convincing ;  for  what- 
soever it  is  that  all  men  think  will  be,  without 
doubt  it  shall  be,  because  whatsoever  all  men 
agree  in,  is  the  voice  of  nature  itself,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  true :  for  the  dictates  of 
nature  are  stronger  than  the  probats  of  reason, 
I  mean  of  reason  not  abstracted,  but  as  it  is 
iu  us  mortals ;  and,  therefore,  of  all  other 
arguments,  that  which  is  drawn  from  natural 
impression  and  instinct  is  most  forcible  and 
concluding,  and  the  knowledge  arising  from 
such  impression  or  instinct,  though  it  be  not 
so  full  and  perfect,  yet  it  is  more  certain  and 
infallible  than  any  other  knowledge  whatso- 
ever, arising  from  a  man's  own  fallible  dis- 
course and  reasoning.  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
knowledge,  the  produce  of  instinct  and  natural 
impression  only,  is  not  so  full,  so  perfect,  nor 
perhaps  so  properly  termed  knowledge,  (be- 
cause the  word  icire  properly  denotes  per 
causcLS  scire,)  as  that  which  is  concluded  by 
demonstration,  or  drawn  from  an  evident 
connection  of  one  thing  with  another,  or  a 
consequence  of  one  thing  from  another ;  be 
cause  when  a  man  knows  any  thing  by  natu- 
ral impression  or  instinct  only,  he  knows  not 
the  reasons  of  what  he  knows  ;  he  know.< 
or/  trrt,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  not 
^toTi  SffTif  why  it  is  ;  no,  nor  perhaps  ri  tfrn, 
what  it  is  ;  I  mean  not  what  it  is  in  the  exact 
or  distinct  nature  of  it  neither  ;  and  yet  for 
all  that,  this  knowledge  is  (as  far  as  it  reaches) 
more  certain  and  infallible  than  any  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  our  own  reasoning  and  dis- 
course can  be.  1st,  Because  this  inbred  notion, 
or  this  knowled^^e  which  we  have  of  any 
thing  by  natural  impression  or  instinct,  is  not 
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(as  all  other  human  or  acquired  knowledge  is) 
a  conclusion  made  by  us  from  our  own  dis- 
course and  judgment,  which  is  always  fallible, 
or  subject  unto  error  ;  but  it  is  a  conclusion 
made  in  us  by  nature,  or  rather  by  the  God 
of  nature  himself,  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived  ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  we 
know  in  this  manner,  must  needs  be  certiiin. 

2dly,  Because  if  the  knowledge  we  have 
by  our  instinct  were  not  certain  or  infallible, 
this  received,  and  as  yet  undoubted  maxim 
both  in  natural  philosophy  and  divinity, 
namely,  That  God  and  nature  do  nothing  m 
vain,  would  not  be  true  :  for  if  that  were  not 
so  indeed,  which  all  men  in  general,  and 
every  man  in  particular,  is  naturally  inclined 
to  believe  to  be  so ;  then  that  natural  im- 
pression or  instinct,  whereby  they  are  in- 
clined to  think  so,  should  be  planted  in  them 
to  no  purpose ;  the  affirmation  of  which  is 
not  only  a  reproach  in  nature,  but  a  blas- 
phemy against  God  himself ;  because  indeed 
that  which  we  call  nature  is  but  God's  ordi- 
nary method  of  working  in  and  by  the  crea- 
ture. 

Silly,  That  the  knowledge  which  is  an 
effect  of  natural  im])ression  or  instinct  is  in- 
deed certain  and  infallible,  will  easily  and 
clearly  appear,  if  we  but  consider  those  crea- 
tures who  have  not  the  use  of  reason,  or  of 
instruction,  of  revelation,  of  tradition,  or  of 
any  other  means  of  knowledge,  (excepting 
that  of  sense)  but  this  of  instinct  or  natural 
impression  only  :  and  yet  we  see,  that  those 
irrational  creatures  have  their  knowle<lgemore 
immediately,  more  certainly,  and  more  infal- 
libly, than  any  man's  deductions  from  his 
own  discourse  and  reason.  For  instance,  who 
amongst  us  is  there  that  doth  or  can  know 
hi^  enemy  (after  the  clearest  discovery  he 
can  make  of  him)  so  certainlv,  or  avoid  him 
so  suddenly,  as  the  lark  dotli  the  hobby  at 
the  first  sight?  What  sick  man,  nay  what 
physician,  knows  his  own  disease,  and  the 
remedy  for  it  so  exactly,  as  the  dog  known 
his  vomit,  and  that  which  will  procure  it  ? 
What  husbandman  knows  his  sciisons  more 
exactly,  or  observes  them  more  duly  or  punc- 
tually, than  the  stork,  the  crane,  and  the 
swallow  ?  Lastly,  (pardon  the  lowness  of  the 
similitude,)  what  landlord  or  what  tenant 
foresees  the  ruin  of  his  own  house  so  certainly, 
or  avoids  it  so  seasonably,  as  the  vermin  his 
inmates?  And  yet  the  lark  never  6tudie<l 
Machiavel,  nor  the  dog  Hippocrates,  neither 
were  the  stork,  the  crane,  or  the  swallow  ever 
taught  by  natural  philosophy  to  distinguish 
seasons  ;  nor  the  vermin  by  judicial  astrology 
to  foresee  casual  and  contingent  events  :  but 
it  has  pleased  the  all-wise  and  gracious  Crea- 
tor to  supply  the  defects  of  reason  in  these 
poor  helpless  animals,  with  a  knowledge 
which,  though  it  be  not  so  large  and  perfi*ct, 
yet  it  is  more  certain  and  infallible,  especially 


in  those  things  that  are  nece«>:4iry  fur  the  pre- 
servation of  their  existence  and  species,  than 
an^  knowledge  attainable  by  men,  by  disqui- 
sition or  speculation,  bec-iuse  fas  1  said  before) 
it  is  a  knowledge  not  gotten  bv,  but  infused 
in  them  by  Go«i  and  nature,  who  cannot  err ; 
and  such  a  know]e<1^e  as  this  (I  mean  for  the 
kind  of  it)  is  that  which  all  men  haveof  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  or  of  something  to  be  suffer^ 
by  evil  doers  after  this  life  ;  a  knowledge^  I 
say,  which  is  planted  in  them,  and  not  learned 
by  them,  but  originally  in  every  man,  and 
universally  in  all  men  ;  and  whatsoever  issu, 
must  needs  be  taught  them  by  God  and  nature, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  erroneous  or  un- 
certain.   It  is  true  indeed,  that  some  jmrti- 
cular  men,  or  some  particular  sort  or  sect  of 
men,  ma^  believe  and  maintain  false  am) 
foolish  opinions,  such  as  have  neither  solidit} 
of  truth  in  them,  nor  reality  of  object  with- 
out them  :  but  then  such  opinions  as  these 
had  their  creation  and  production  at  first 
from  some  one  nian*s  fancy,  and  from  theuce 
derived  by  education  and  tradition,  may 
afterwards  infect  many  ;  and  thus  the  opi- 
nion and  practice  of  jdolatry,  or  the  worship 
of  more  gods  than  one,  came  into  the  world, 
and  spread  itself  over  most  part  of  mankind, 
for  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning.  But 
the  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature  do  very 
much  differ  from  conceits  or  imaginations  of 
fancy,  and  from  traditional  err(»rs  of  custom 
and  education,  in  the  first  place  ;  because  the 
dictates  and  impressions  of  nature  are  not 
only  general  in  most  men,  but  univeml  iu 
all  men  ;  whereas  conceits  of  fancy,  and  tra- 
ditional errors  of  custom  or  education,  flow- 
ing from  thence,  though  they  may  be,  and 
often  are  consented  to,  and  belie by 
many,  yet  none  of  them  ever  were  or  ever 
will  be  consented  to  and  believed  by  all.  Thus 
were  the  philosophers  of  old,  and  thus  are  the 
Christians  at  this  day  divided  into  their 
several  sects  and  heresies. 

2dly,  The  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature, 
as  they  are  universjilly  in  all  men,  so  are  they 
originally  in  every  man  without  teaching. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Saint  Paul  tells  us,  (Rom. 
ii.  14,)  "  thflt  the  Gentiles  that  had  not  tlie 
law,"  (he  means,  that  were  never  taught  the 
law  as  the  Jews  were,)  had  yet  notwithstand- 
ing that  very  law  in  regard  to  the  fundamentd 
notions  of  piety,  justice,  and  sobriety,  written 
in  all  and  every  one  of  their  hearts  by  nature 
itself,  and  together  with  the  law,  by  necessary 
consequence,  a  belief  and  expectation  of  a  re- 
ward for  good  and  punishment  for  evil  after 
this  life  :  as  appears  by  their  consciences  ac- 
cusing and  excusing  them,**  even  for  those 
things  which  were  not  punishable  or  reward- 
able,  nor  perhaps  discernible  by  any  but 
themselves  here  in  this  world.  Whence  it 
follows,  that  those  notions  of  law  aud  sug- 
gestions of  conscience  (which  St  Fkul  tells  ns 
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were  in  all  the  Gentiles  withoat  teaching) 
most  needs  be  dictates  and  impressions  of  a 
simple  and  uneorrupted  nature. 

ddIy,The  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature, 
{inqiumtum  et  quatenui^)  or  as  far  as  they 
are  merely  from  nature,  receive  neither  addi- 
tion nor  diminution,  (as  they  may  do  either) 
from  other  principles :  as  they  are  universally 
in  all  men  without  exception,  and  originally 
In  every  man  without  instruction,  so  are  they 
e<|ua]]y  and  alike  in  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion,in  the  Gentile  as  well  asin  the  Jew,  iu;the 
Barbarian  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  in  the 
Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Christian,  and  in  those 
that  have  no  learning,  as  well  as  in  those  that 
have ;  whereas  opinion,  arising;  from  conceit 
of  &ncy,  and  knowledge,  which  is  the  pro- 
duet  of  human  reason,  and  faith  itself,  which 
is  an  effect  of  and  assent  to  divine  revelation, 
are  all  of  them  stronger  or  weaker,  more  or 
less,  in  their  several  subjects,  according  to  the 
stren^h,  measure,  and  working  of  the  several 
principles  from  whence  the^  flow.  And  con- 
sequently they  are  none  of  them  equal  in  all 
men,  nor  any  of  them  equallv  at  all  times 
in  those  that  have  them  :  but  the  other 
natural,  impressive  knowledge  is  quite  con- 
trary ;  such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  that 
apprehension  which  all  men  have  or  would 
have  (if  their  natural  impressions  were  not 
defaceid  In  them)  of  a  judgment  to  come,  or 
of  a  reward  for  the  good,  and  a  punishment 
for  the  wicked  after  this  life  ;  for  never  was 
there  any  good  man  but  hoped  for  it,  or  any 
wicked  man  but  at  some  time  or  other  was 
afraid  of  it.  In  a  word,  there  was  never  in 
any  age  in  the  worid,  either  nation  in  general, 
or  any  one  man  In  particular,  that  owned  the 
being  of  a  God,  but  he  acknowledged  a  judg- 
ment to  come  also ;  althouf^h  the  notion  they 
perhaps  had  of  it  was  but  m  a  confused  and 
impenect  manner ;  as  appears  by  those  Ehr- 
sian  fields,  or  places  of  rest  and  happiness  for 
the  good,  and  Phl€«[ethon  and  Cocytus,  those 
black  and  burning  lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
the  places  of  torment  for  the  wicked,  after 
this  life  ;  which  the  poets  or  heathen  divines 
speak  of,  as  the  general  and  received  opinion 
of  all  mankind,  together  with  Minos,  Khada- 
manthus,  and  iEMUs,  which  were  to  be  the 
judges ;  Alecto,  Megara»  and  Tisiphone,  the 
fiends  or  furies  which  were  to  be  the  tor- 
mentors of  the  damned.  This,  I  say,  was  the 
general  and  the  constant  doctrine  and  opinion 
of  the  heathen,  which  was  registered,  but  not 
invented  by  the  poets ;  being  indeed  in  sub- 
stance the  same  which  we  Christians  are  now 
tailght  more  perfectly  by  divine  revelation, 
but  was  always  instilled  by  nature  itself, 
though  more  obscurely  and  imperfectly,  into 
all  mankind.  Nay,  those  veiy  men  them- 
selves, who  both  by  their  words  and  actions 
would  make  others  believe  that  they  believed 
no  God,  do  many  times  shake  and  tremble 
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upon  the  apprehension  and  ezpeetation  of 
some  terrible  thing  or  ether  that  Is  to  come ; 
so  that  whilst  they  deny  a  pudge  with  their 
mouths,  they  acknowledge  a  judgment  in  their 
hearts.  And  indeed  bad  men  are  not  always 
so  bold  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  nor  so  little 
afraid  of  God  as  they  would  have  the  world 
think  they  are.  For  of  all  men,  these  atheists, 
that  would  be,  whenever  they  are  in  any  great 
extremity  or  danger,  have  the  |>oorest,  the 
basest,  and  the  most  dejected  spirits.  Give 
me  a  man  of  the  coldest  and  softest  constitu- 
tion, and  let  him  be  but  innocent,  and  he  shall 
look  death  (I  mean  a  present,  an  evident,  a 
deliberate,  and  an  unavoidable  death)  with 
more  courage  and  bravery  In  the  face,  than  a 
man  of  the  most  fiery  temper  and  most  ex- 
alted spirit,  if  he  be  a  villain,  or  guilty  of  any 
horrid  or  heinous  crime.  And  what  is  or  can 
be  the  reason  of  this,  but  that  one  is  secure, 
and  the  other  is  afraid  of  some  terrible  thing 
after  death,  which  can  be  no  other  but  that 
general  doom  or  judgment  we  now  speak  of, 
the  harbinger  or  forerunner  whereof  hath 
taken  up  nis  lodging  in  the  breasts  and 
bosoms  of  all  men ;  and  that  is  conscience, 
which  hath  always  (unless  it  be  asleep,  or 
seared,"  as  Saint  Paul  calls  it,  "with  an 
hot  iron")  one  of  its  eyes  upon  sin  here,  aud 
the  other  upon  punishment  hereafter  ;  which 
whosoever  tells  me  he  does  not  believe,  he 
must  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  him  again,  that  I 
do  not  believe  him  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
those  inborn  characters,  that  handwriting  of 
God  aud  nature,  I  mean  that  innate  impres- 
sion or  instinct  which  all  men  have  of  a  future 
reward  or  punishment,  should  be  utterly 
blotted  out  of  any  man ;  forgotten  perhaps, 
or  not  thought  upon,  or  defaced,  it  may  be, 
but  absolutely  lost  and  annihilated  it  cannot 
be  :  and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  man  afraid 
or  loath  to  own  this  truth,  he  betrays  a  secret 
belief  of  it  by  his  fears ;  or  if  he  do  not  now, 
he  will  do  so  at  some  time  or  other  hereafter. 
But  against  this  which  has  been  said  it  may 
be  objected,  that  if  the  belief  of  a  jud^ent 
to  come  were,  as  I  a£Brm  it  to  bcL  an  effect  of 
natural  Impression  or  instinct,  then  it  would 
be  universally  equal  in  all,  and  consequently 
equal  in  every  one  of  the  same  kind ;  for 
we  see,  say  they,  that  all  larks  are  equallv 
afraid  of  the  hobby,  and  every  particular  lark 
as  much  at  one  time  as  at  another.  Besides, 
it  Is  apparent,  that  alt  men  do  not  equally 
believe  this  truth  ;  nay,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
some  men  do  not  believe  it  at  all ;  and  of 
those  who  do,  some  believe  it  at  one  time 
more,  and  less  at  another.  And  therefore 
that  this  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come  (in 
whomsoever  it  is)  Is  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause,  and  not  of  natural  impression  or  in- 
stinct. To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  it  is 
true  indeed,  that  all  inbred  and  inborn  lu^» 
pressions  or  instincts  are  universally  and  coil« 
2  M 
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Btantly  equal  in  all  particulars  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  alwajs  continue  to  be  so  in  those 
creatures  which  are  not  capable  of  either  in- 
fection from  without  or  corruption  from 
within.  And  such  are  all  living  creatures, 
besides  man  ;  which  neither  sway  the  rule 
of  nature,  nor  are  swerved  from  it,  but  are 
always  constantly  and  equally  guided  by  it, 
as  having  no  other  principle  from  without  to 
corrupt  or  control  it.  But  with  men  it  is  far 
otherwise ;  for  in  them  those  notions  of  nature 
that  are  bom  with  them  may  and  do  receive 
augmentation  or  diminution,  alteration  or 
corruption,  from  some  other  principles  either 
without  us  or  within  us.  For  instance,  those 
inborn  notions,  that  there  is  a  God,  that  there 
will  be  a  reward  for  those  that  live  well,  and 
a  punishment  for  those  that  live  ill,  and  that 
we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us,  and  the  like,  may  and  do 
receive  au^entation  from  divine  revelation, 
and  from  right  reason,  and  from  a  good,  either 
religious  or  moral  education  and  conversation  ; 
so  that  what  was  imprinted  in  us  by  nature, 
may  be  and  is  improved  and  confirmed  in  us 
by  other  principles  ;  and  therefore  I  will  not 
deny,  but  a  Christian  may  have  a  more  con- 
stant and  more  confirmed  and  more  perfect 
knowledge  both  of  a  God  and  of  a  judgment  to 
come,  and  of  that  fundamental  equity  which 
ought  to  be  betwixt  one  man  and  another, 
than  he  that  hath  no  knowledge  of  these  and 
the  like  things,  but  by  the  light  of  nature 
only.  And  by  the  same  reason  one  Christian 
may  have  a  more  constant,  distinct,  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  same  truths  than  an- 
other Christian,  according  as  the  one  may  be 
more  or  less  enlightened  by  those  higher 
principles  than  the  other,  or  ma^  make  a 
better  or  a  worse  use  of  them.  Again  :  as  the 
knowledge  we  have  by  instinct  may  be  aug- 
mented and  improved,  confirmed  and  per- 
fected :  so  it  may  be  lessened  and  weakened, 
defaced  and  corrupted  ;  nay,  and  for  a  time 
so  obscured,  as  it  may  seem  both  to  ourselves 
and  others  to  be  quite  extinguished,  and  that 
either  by  our  own  depraved  reason,  together 
with  our  perversa  will  and  affections  from 
within  U8^  or  by  an  evil  education,  or  a  worse 
conversation  from  without  us,  which  many 
times  infuse  such  opinions,  (both  concerning 
God  and  ourselves)  into  us,  as  are  quite 
contrary  to  and  destructive  of  our  first  no- 
tions ;  and  yet  because  they  are  more  suitable 
to  our  perverse  will  and  affections,  they  are 
frequently  received  and  defended  by  our 
depraved  reason  against  the  light  of  nature 
itself.  As  a  man  mav  easily  perceive,  that 
will  but  read  attentively  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Saint  Paul's  epistleto  the  Romans, 
where  the  apostle  having  laid  it  down  for  an 
undoubted  conclusion,  that  the  law,  (he  means 
the  moral  law,)  or  the  fundamental  notions 
of  our  duty  towards  God  and  man,  was 


written  by  nature  in  the  heart  of  s)l  tbe 
Gentiles,  and  has  proved  it  to  be  so,  bBCWiii 
their  consciences  did  justify  tliem  when  fhey 
did  well,  and  accuse  them  when  they  did  ill ; 
yet  he  affirms  likewise,  that  thia  ▼ery  law 
(though  written  in  their  hearts  by  natoie) 
was  so  obscured,  and  almost  quite  erased  frasi 
their  judgment,  by  their  more  perverse  wills 
and  affections,  that  as  they  worshipped  bssrti 
for  God,  so  thev  made  beasts  of  themselvci^ 
and  behaved  themselves  worse  than  bssrti 
to  one  another.  This  behaviour  does  no  way 
invalidate  the  forcibleness  of  this  arjpimen^ 
but  rather  intimates  a  deep  stupefaction  by  a 
long,  inveterate  habit  of  ill,  fallen  on  tneb 
minds.  So  that,  to  conclude  this  point,  theie 
may  be  and  is  a  natural  knowledge  in  aJI  men 
of  a  future  judgment,  as  well  as  the  existenes 
of  a  God ;  though  in  some  perhaps  the  im* 
pression  of  either  of  these  truths  is  not  always 
active  or  operative ;  for  we  see  that  some  men 
are  grown  to  such  a  habit  of  sensnality,  or 
brutality,  that  they  do  nothing  almost  aeeor- 
ding  to  reason  ;  and  yet  I  hope  that  no  maa 
will  from  thence  conclude,  that  such  men  an 
not  reasonable  creatures,  or  that  they  faaTe  no 
such  natural  principle  or  faculty  as  reason  at 
all  in  them.  And  let  this  suffice  for  our  eoo- 
viction  in  point  of  judgment  or  oonscienee, 
that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment  after 
this  life ;  which  was  my  first  general.  I  am 
therefore  now,  in  the 

Second  place,  to  inquire  (as  for  as  the  lisht 
of  divine  revelation  will  enable  me)  what 
manner  of  thing  this  judgment  or  last  doom 
will  be.  Know,  then,  that  the  great  appear- 
ance, trial,  or  judgment  which  my  text  spesks 
of,  is  the  ffeneral  or  grand  assize  of  the  whole 
world,  held  in  a  heavenly  high  oourt  of  jus- 
tice by  our  Saviour,  to  hear,  examine,  and 
finally  determine,  of  all  thoughts,  words^  and 
actions,  that  ever  were  thought,  spoken,  or 
committed,  together  with  the  causes,  occasions, 
circumstances,  and  consequences  of  all  and 
every  one  of  them,  and  accordingly  to  pro- 
nounce an  irrevocable  sentence  either  of 
absolution  or  condemnation  upon  all  men. 
In  which  solemn  description  yon  have^ 

Ist,  The  Judge. 

2dly,  The  parties  to  be  judged. 

ddly.  The  things  controverted,  or  for  what 
they  shall  be  judged. 

4thly,  The  form  of  this  trial,  or  the  manner 
of  proceiedinff  that  shall  be  held  in  it. 

5thly  and  lastly,  The  sentence  itself,  with 
the  issue  and  execution  of  it. 

First,  then,  for  the  judge  at  this  gtsneial 
and  grand  assize ;  he  mus^  as  my  text  telh 
Tou,  be  Christ ;  For  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,"  God  and 
roan,  in  his  two  capacities  of  Cvodhead  snd 
manhood  connected:  for  as  he  was  our 
redeemer,  so  he  is  to  be  onr  jndgiL  in  both  hb 
natures :  he  mnst^  in  the  fini  uaes^  be  oor 
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mdg^  as  he  is  God ;  because  none  but  God 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parties  that  are  to 
be  tried  at  that  judgment,  wnich  are  angels  as 
well  as  men,  princes  as  well  as  subjecto,  and 
the  greatest  peers  as  well  as  the  meanest 
peasants.  Now,  though  one  creature  may 
have  jurisdiction  over  another,  nay,  over 
many  other  creatures,  yet  no  one  has  or  can 
have  authority  over  all  his  fellows,  this  being 
a  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the  Creator  him- 
self only.  Again :  Christ  must  be  judge,  as  he 
is  God,  because  none  but  omniscience  can 
discern  the  main  and  principal  thin^  that 
shall  be  there  called  in  Question,  which  are 
not  words  and  actions  only*  but  the  hearts, 
consciences,  thoughts,  purposes,  and  intentions 
of  all  men.  Lastly :  Cbnst  must  be  judge,  as 
he  is  God,  because  none  but  God  can  give  life 
and  execution  to  the  sentence  as  pronounced 
then,  whether  of  absolution  or  condemnation  ; 
for  none  else  can  render  the  creature  infinitely 
and  eternally  happy,  which  is  the  execution 
of  one  of  the  sentences ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
render  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  of  infi- 
nite and  everlasting  misery  efiectual,  but  God 
only ;  and  therefore  the  judffe  at  that  trial 
must  necessarily  be  God,  and  consequently 
this  very  act  or  office  of  Christ,  the  execution 
of  justice  in  this  judgment,  is  an  irrefragable 
argument  of  bis  Rodhead.  But  though  God 
only  is  or  can  be  our  judge  at  that  great 
tribunal,  yet  nevertheless  he  must  not  be  God 
only,  but  man  likewise;  and  that  first  in 
regard  of  the  judgment  itself,  to  manifest  the 
e<)uity,  the  indiscriminateness,  and  tbe  impar- 
tiality of  it ;  which  might  be  perhaps  doubted 
of,  if  the  judge  were  either  God  or  man  only. 
For  if  he  were  onlv  God,  he  would  be  tne 
party  offended  ;  and  if  only  man,  the  person 
offending:  and  a  judgment,  though  really 
never  so  just,  may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  suspected 
to  be  otherwise,  when  either  of  the  parties 
concerned  is  judge ;  whereas  Christ,  being 
God  as  well  as  man,  and  man  as  well  as  God, 
must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  equal, 
an  indifferent  and  impartial  judge  betwixt 
God  and  man,  as  being  equally  allied  unto 
them  both.  Again  :  Christ  must  be  judge  as 
he  is  man,  in  regard  to  the  parties  triable  at 
that  day,  whether  they  be  sheep  or  goats ;  I 
mean,  whether  they  be  the  just  that  are  to  be 
absolved,  or  the  wicked  that  are  to  be  con- 
demned. For  among  the  just  there  is  none 
80  good  but  he  might  fairly  be  afraid  to  appear 
at  that  judgment,  if  the  same  person  were  not 
our  Saviour  who  is  to  be  our  lud^e,  who  if  he 
brought  not  to  the  bench  with  him  the  pity 
and  compassion  of  a  man,  as  well  as  the 
power  and  justice  of  a  God ;  nay,  if  God  at 
that  trial  did  not  look  upon  us  through  him- 
self as  man,  and  beholdmg  the  merits  in  his 
own  person,  impute  them  to  us,  not  one  of  all 
mankind  oould  be  saved.  He  is  to  be  judge 
as  man,  therefore,  that  the  just  to  be  absolved 


may  not  fear  to  appear  before  him  ;  and  he 
must  be  judge  as  man  too,  that  the  con- 
demned wicked  may  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, how  severe  usage  soever  thoy  find  from 
him.  For  how  can  even  the  damned  them- 
selves murmur,  repine,  or  except  a^inst  the 
judgment,  where  the  trial  (as  I  shall  shew 
you  presently)  is  by  the  evidence  of  their  own 
conscience,  and  their  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  that  judge,  who  laid  down  his 
life  to  save  sinners,  and  consequently  cannot 
possibly  be  imagined  to  condemn,  any  but 
such  as  would  not  be  saved  by  him.  Lastly ; 
Christ  must  be  judge,  as  he  is  man,  in  regard 
of  all  mankind,  or  in  rejg^ard  of  humanity 
itself ;  I  mean  for  the  dignifying  and  exalting 
of  human  nature  :  that  as  the  nature  of  man 
was  debased,  and  brought  down  to  tbe  lowest 
degree  of  meanness  m  the  person  of  our 
Saviour,  in  his  birth,  life>  and  at  his  death  ; 
so  the  same  nature,  in  the  same  person,  might 
be  exalted  and  raised  up  to  so  nigli  a  degree 
of  power,  majesty,  and  nouour,  that  not  only 
men  that  had  despised  him,  and  devils  that 
had  tempted  him,  but  even  the  blessed  and 
glorious  angels  themselves,  whose  comfort 
and  assistance  he  once  stood  in  need  of,  should 
fall  down,  and  tremble  at  his  presence.  And 
thus  much  for  the  judge  at  this  awful  trial. 

The  second  thing  considerable  in  the  de- 
scription I  gave  you  of  this  judgment  are  the 
parties  to  be  judged ;  and  those,  briefly,  (to 
speak  nothing  of  the  evil  angels,  who  are  then 
also  to  receive  their  full  and  final  doom,)  are 
all  persons,  of  all  sorts,  qualities,  conditions, 
and  professions,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  nigh  and  low,  one  with  another.  For 
at  this  bar,  princes  have  no  prerogatives,  the 
nobles  have  no  privileges,  nor  the  clergy 
exemptions  and  immunities,  nor  the  lawyer 
any  more  favour  than  his  client;  the  nch 
shall  neither  be  regarded  for  their  bags,  nor 
the  poor  pitied  for  his  poverty ;  but  all  indif- 
ferently shall  have  the  same  judge  and  the 
same  trial,  the  same  evidence  and  the  same 
witness ;  and  if  their  cases  be  alike,  (how 
different  soever  their  persons  or  estates  may 
be  here,)  their  fate  shall  there  be  the  same  : 
and  thus  much  for  the  parties  to  be  judged. 

The  next  thing  is,  thirdly,  the  matters  that 
shall  be  questioned  at  that  trial ;  and  those 
are  not  our  actions  only,  but  our  words  also, 
and  not  only  our  words,  but  our  thoughts 
too,  and  not  only  our  thoughts,  but  our  very 
inclinations  or  dispositions  themselves  like- 
wise ;  together  with  the  place,  time,  occasion, 
intention,  and  end,  for  which  every  thing 
was  done,  thought,  or  spoken,  and  that  from 
the  first  birth  or  instant  of  time,  to  tho  very 
last  periodical  minute  of  it. 

And  then,  fourthly,  for  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  will  be  no  occasion  for  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  or  reading  depositions ; 
there  will  be  no  aUegata  or prMOa  ;  for  every 
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man  shall  be  indicted  and  arraigned,  cast  or 
acquitted,  condemned  or  absolved,  hj  the 
testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  which  shall 
readily,  though  never  so  unwillingly,  assent 
to  whatever  the  Judge  shall  charge  it  with, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil  ;  whether  it  be  for 
him  or  against  him.  The  book  of  life  shall 
be  opened,  wherein  is  registered  and  recorded 
whatever  good  or  evil,  at  any  time,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  till  the  end  of  it,  has 
been  done,  spoken,  consented  to,  or  imagined 
by  any  or  all  mankind  :  and  what  is  more 
wonderful,  this  is  written  in  such  a  character, 
that  all  men  (of  what  nation  or  language 
soever)  must  needs  understand  and  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  it ;  this  book  being  nothing 
else  but  the  counterpart  ^as  it  were)  of  every 
man's  conscience,  which  God  keeps  by  him  as 
an  undeniable  evidence  to  convince  all  men 
with  at  the  last  judgment. 

In  which  I  shall  now  consider  the  fifth  and 
last  thing  proposed  to  this  description,  viz. 
the  sentence  its^elf,  (whether  of  absolution  or 
condemnation,)  the  form  of  both  which  is 
I  judicially  set  down  bv  Christ  himself,  (Matt. 

XXV.  34.)   That  of  absolution  in  these  terms, 
,  *•  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
'  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  fouiida- 
!  tion  of  the  world     but  of  this  sentence  the 
!  present  occasion  of  our  humiliation  will  not 
,  permit  me  to  speak,  as  too  triumphant  a  topic 
•  for  this  day.   That  other  sentence,  therefore, 
I  (the  sad  but  seasonable  object  of  our  present 
:  meditation,^  you  may  find  in  the  41st  verse  of 
!  the  same  cnapter,  in  these  words,  "  Depart, 
I  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
I  the  Devil  and  his  angels."   A  dismal  and 
I  wofut  sentence,  my  beloved,  a  sentence  carry- 
'  ing  hell  and  horror  in  the  very  sound  of  it ; 
whilst  every  syllable  does,  as  it  were,  stab  the 
soul,  and  every  word  bring  with  it  a  new 
death  (if  I  may  so  say  without  a  paradox)  to 
those  that  can  never  die.   Have  we  any  of  us 
ever  been  present,  when  the  sentence  but  of  a 
bodily  death  has  been  pronounced  upon  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  and  may  not  we  observe 
what  horror  and  amazement  does  instantly 
seize  the  poor  wretch,  what  a  deadly  paleness 
covers  his  face,  what  a  ghastly  distraction 
rises  in  his  countenance,  what  a  faltering  in 
his  speech,  what  a  trembling  in  his  jomts, 
what  a  cold  sweat  over  his  whole  body  ?  and 
yet  all  these  were  but  weak  and  faint  expres- 
sions of  what  his  soul  suffered.   If  any  of  us, 
who  have  seen  and  observed  all  this,  had  but 
once  felt  in  ourselves  what  we  have  seen  in 
others  ;  then  perhaps  we  miffht  guess,  and  yet 
but  guess,  at  the  fear  and  trembling,  the 
horror  and  amazement,  which  will  not  only 
seize  and  lay  hold  upon,  but  devour  and 
swallow  up  the  soul  of  man,  upon  the  hearing 
of  that  dreadful  knell,  that  direful  and  faUu 
sentence,  which  will  at  once  both  pronounce, 
and  make  him  unspeakjibly,  inconoeimbly. 


irrecoverably,  and  everlastingly  miserable. 
But  why  do  I  compare  things  together  so 
infinitely  disproportionate,  as  temporal  with 
eternal,  corporeal  with  spiritual,  the  death  of 
the  body  alone,  with  the  death  of  sool  and 
body  too,  or  the  benches  of  men  with  the 
tribunal  of  God  ?   No,  my  beloveil,  if  the  I 
sentence  of  that  Judffe  were  like  thoae  of  oun  j 
here,  it  would  be  well  for  the  greatest  part  of  \ 
mankind ;  for  then  perhaps  it  might  either  be  I 
appealed  from,  or  reversed  ;  or  if  neither,  yet  j 
at  worst  it  might  be  endured,  without  their ' 
being  utterly  and  for  ever  undone  by  it  I 
Here  on  earth,  perhaps^  appeals  may  be 
lodged,  and  carriea  from  one  place  to  another, 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  authority.  But 
at  the  last  day,  to  whom  shall  we  appeal  from  i 
God  our  sovereign  and  supreme  judge?  Oi  i 
what  higher  court  of  judicature  is  there  than  1 
that  of  heaven  ?  { 
Lastly :  when  our  Advocate  himself  con- ' 
demns  us,  who  will  be  so  compassionate,  or 
dare  be  so  impudent  as  to  plead  for  us? 
When,  therefore,  this  sentence  is  once  pro- 1 
nounced,  there  is  no  more  hope  left  either  ci  i 
reprieve  or  pardon,  of  ease  or  intermisaon,  of 
alteration  or  ending ;  but  (which  is  the  mi^ry 
of  miseries)  that  torment  which  is  intolerable 
for  a  moment,  must  last  for  ever  :  a  word  that 
must  vex  and  rack  the  understanding,  puzzle 
and  weary  the  imagination,  distract  ana  eon- 
found  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  souL 
What  pain  is  there,  or  can  there  be  so  little^ 
as  man  could  be  content  on  any  consideration 
to  endure  fur  ever  ?   What  man  amongst  us 
is  there  so  poor  or  so  covetous,  as  that  he 
would  be  hired,  or  so  stout  or  so  patient,  f  if 
he  were  hired,)  that  he  could  endure  but  tiie 
aching  of  one  tooth  in  extremity,  if  he  hoped 
for  no  end  of  his  pain  ?   And  yet  the  tooth- 
ache, the  gout,  the  stone,  and  the  strangury, 
the  rack,  and  the  wheel,  with  the  rest  of  our 
natural  diseases  or  inventions  of  cruel  inge- 
nuity, aie  but  as  so  many  flea-bitiugs,  or 
inconsiderable  trifles,  compared  with  the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned.  All  pains  here  art 
either  tolerable,  or  not  durable;  either  we 
may  suffer  them,  or  at  least  shall  sink  under 
them.   But  there,  there  I  say,  in  heli,  is 
acutencss  of  sense  with  acuteness  of  torment, 
extremity  of  pain  and  extremity  of  feelings 
insupportable  anguish,  and  yet  ability  to  bear 
it,  where  the  fire  always  bums,  and  yet  con- 
sumes not,  where  fuel  is  still  devoured,  and 
yet  it  wastes  not;  where,  if  a  man  had  a 
world  of  earth,  he  would  give  it  all  for  one 
drop  of  water,  and  yet  the  whole  ocean  would 
not  cool  him  ;  where  there  is  perpetual  dark- 
ness, without  rest,  continual  night,  void  of 
sleep  :  and  (to  conclude  what  never  shall  be 
concluded  indeed)  where  there  is  always  dis- 
traction >irithout  madness,  dying  without 
death,  misery  without  pity,  and  wishing 
without  hope.  Such  things  as  these  caa 
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iiardlj  be  thought  of,  much  less  dwelt  on, 
without  the  greatest  horror.   If  Saint  Paul,  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  discoursing  on  this  argu- 
ment, could  make  an  insulting  Felix  tremble ; 
how  much  greater  fear  ought  they  to  have, 
who,  living  in  any  known  breach  of  God's 
commands,  or  open  sin  unrepented  of,  are 
therefore  much  more  concerned  in  that  future 
judgment  than  Felix  could  be!    He,  70U 
know,  was  a  heathen,  but  we  are  Christians ; 
and  70U  may  be  assured  the  least  Christian 
sinner  is  greater  than  the  greatest  among  the 
heathens :  because  they  can  sin  but  against  the 
light  of  nature,  and  their  own  reason  only  ; 
whereas  wicked  Christians  sin  not  only  against 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  but  against 
divine  revelation  in  the  known  precepts  of 
the  law,  and  those  plainer  ones  of  the  gospel 
also ;  at  once  most  desperately  slighting  the 
terrible  threats  of  the  one,  and  most  profencly 
despising  tlie  gracious  offers  of  the  other.  00 
that  if  the  honour  either  of  God's  mercy  or  of 
his  justice  be  dear  unto  him,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  easier,  not  only  for  Felix,  that  never 
heard  of  Christ,  but  even  for  Pontius  Pilate 
himself,  who  condemned  him,  than  it  will  be 
for  an^  wicked,  impenitent  Christian  at  the 
day  of  judgment.   And  therefore  for  applica- 
tion of  all  unto  ourselves,  let  us  now  (according 
to  my  third  and  last  general)  endeavour  to  w 
informed  how  far  we  ourselves  are  like  to  be 
concerned  in  the  future  pud^ent,  taken  (as  I 
have  taken  it  all  this  while)  in  the  worst  sense, 
and  consequentlyhow  we  ou^ht  to  think  of  and 
prepare  for  it   Well  then,  if  there  be  indeed 
such  a  judgment  to  come,  as  I  hope  I  have 
fairlv  proved,  we  may  from  thence  conclude, 
1st,  That  the  greatest  pretenders  to  wisdom  in 
this  world  are  not  the  wisest  men  ;  I  mean 
those  great  Ahithophels,  those  subtle  steers- 
men of  states  and  kingdoms,  those  deep  poli- 
ticians, and  civil  oracles,  (as  it  were,)  of  courts 
and  councils,  who  think  this  doctrine  of  a 
future  judgment,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  in- 
deed nothing  else  but  reasons  of  state,  or  the 
politic  devices  and  inventions  of  the  wiser  sort 
of  men,  (they  mean  such  as  they  themselves 
are,)  to  keep  the  weaker  judgments  and 
stronger  passions  in  the  greatest  awe,  and  so 
to  make  them  the  more  pliable  and  con- 
formable to  the  laws  and  commands  of  men. 
So  that  the  end  of  all  religion  is  (as  these 
political  Christians  suppose)  terminated  in 
this  life ;  and  that  whatsoever  foolish  book- 
worms may  talk  of  after  this  life,  whether  it 
be  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  both  body  and  soul  in  another  place, 
with  the  eternal  existence  of  them  both  in 
extremity  either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  with 
whatsoever  else  our  Ctiristian  raith  obliges  us 
to  believe,  in  order  to  another  life,  the^  are 
but  so  many  bugbears  to  fright  children  withal. 
Or  at  best,  (in  those  men-s  opinion,)  they  are 
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but  the  vain  speculations  of  idle  and  cunoun 
wits,  or  the  issue  and  product  of  melancholy 
brains,  and  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  men's 
disputative  faculties  in  the  schools,  than  for 
the  object  of  a  wise  man's  hopes  or  fears  in 
any  of  his  actions,  as  having  indeed  nothing 
of  solid  truth  or  reality  in  them.   But  how 
miserably  mistaken  and  shamefully  deceived 
will  these  giant-wits,  these  mighty  Solomons, 
(as  they  are  now  thought,)  then  find  them- 
selves to  be,  when  awakened  by  the  sudden, 
the  general,  and  fearful  alarm  of  the  last 
trumpet  out  of  that  sleep,  which  they  well 
bopea  would  have  been  endless,  they  shall  see 
themselves  (to  their  inexpressible  horror  and 
amazement)  first  summoned  and  haled  to 
judgment,  and  afterwards  hurried  and  dragged 
away  by  stranger  and  subtler  spirits  than 
themselves,  to  torment  and  execution  ;  where 
their  senses  will  quickly  convince  their  in- 
tellects, that  what  they  formerly  supposed 
but  a  chimera,  an  idle  speculation,  or  at  best 
but  a  politic  invention,  is  indeed  a  sad,  a  seri- 
ous, and  severe  truth.   Neither  will  it  be  the 
least  part  of  these  men's  hell,  that  they  shall 
eternally  reproach  themselves  with  foll^,  after 
so  exalted  an  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom. 
To  proceed,  again,  in  the  second  place ;  all 
other  hypocrites,  as  well  as  atheistical  states- 
men, are  tools  also ;  I  say  all  other  hypocrites, 
because  indeed  these  Christian  politicians,  or 
politic  Christians  I  just  now  mentioned,  are 
a  sort  of  hypocrites,  namely,  moral  or  civil 
hypocrites,  (as  I  may  so  call  them,)  because 
they  seem  to  believe  what  they  do  not, 
and  enjoin  others  what  they  care  not  for 
themselves ;  I  mean  the  belief  of  Christian 
doctrines  and  duties,  and  that  for  a  moral  and 
civil  respect  or  end  only ;  to  wit,  in  order  to 
the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  welfiire 
in  the  state ;  which  certainly  were  a  very 
good  end,  if  it  were  not  their  only  end  in 
so  doing.    But  the  other  hypocrites  I  now 
speak  of  are  religious  hypocrites,  and  not  so 
called  because  they  are  more  religious  than 
the  other,  but  because  they  are  such  hypo- 
crites as  to  pretend  religion  for  their  main 
end,  though  indeed  they  intend  and  use  it  only 
as  a  means  to  advance  and  compass,  not  tbe 
public,  but  their  own  particular  designs  by 
it,  (whether  they  be  honest  or  dishonest,)  and 
that  often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  in* 
terest  both  of  church  and  state;  nay  some- 
times, (as  in  our  late  intestine  broils,)  to  the 
apparent  ruin  or  hazard  of  them  both.  And 
therefore  this  kind  of  hypocrites,  as  they  are 
much  more  wicked  and  mischievous  here  in 
this  world,  so  (supposing  a  future  reckoning) 
they  will  be  far  more  miserable  in  another 
state,  than  those  hypocrites  or  atheists  lately 
mentioned.   Indeed,  if  God  was  as  easily  to 
be  deceived  as  men  are,  with  false,  specious 
shows  and  pretences;  or  if  these  hypocrites 
could  hope  to  work  upon  God,  as  they  ouee 
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<iid  upon  the  populace,  hj  false  words  and 
flattering  insinuations ;  or,  lastly,  if  they 
could  make  God  (as  they  would  fain  have 
made  the  king)  believe,  that  the  demolishing 
of  his  palaces,  the  robbing;  him  of  his  revenues, 
the  persecuting  of  his  ministers  bv  their  false 
interpreting  and  misapplyinff  of  his  word, 
nay,  and  by  driving  himself  (as  much  as  in 
them  lies)  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  the 
church  ;  if  they  can,  I  say,  when  they  come 
to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
make  him  believe  that  these  and  all  other 
things  they  have  done  of  the  like  kind,  were 
all  of  them  done  in  order  to  his  service,  and 
with  an  intention  to  make  him  a  much  more 
glorious  God  than  he  was  before  ;  then  let 
them  be  thought  as  wise  as  they  would  seem 
religious ;  nay,  let  them  name  their  own 
places  and  preferments  in  heaven,  as  they  did 
here  on  earth  in  the  time  of  their  usurpation  ; 
for  certainly  no  preferment  can  hardly  be 
adequate  to  such  transcendent  spirits  and 
undertakings.  And  yet  all  this  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  for  them  to  bring  to  pass  ;  if 
either,  in  the  first  place,  they  might  always 
be  owned  as  the  highest  and  supreme  judi- 
catory ;  that  is,  if  they  might  be  hereafter,  as 
they  will  needs  be  here,  their  own  judges ; 
or,  secondly,  if  they  may  not  be  their  own 
judges,  or  absolved  by  their  own  votes,  yet  if 
they  might  at  least  be  but  tried  (as  they  think 
it  very  equitable  the^  should  be)  by  their 
own  ordinances,  that  is,  by  laws  and  rules  of 
their  own  composure,  without  and  contrary 
to  the  consent  of  the  supreme  legislature ;  or, 
lastly,  if  at  that  great  assize  they  can  neither 
be  their  own  judges,  nor  be  tried  by  their  own 
ordinances,  yet  at  least  if  they  may  but  have 
their  own  preachers  or  advocates,  (who  pleaded 
so  powerfully  for  them  to  the  people,)  to  plead 
for  them  likewise  before  God  ;  and  withal,  if 
those  advocates  of  theirs  majr  but  be  allowed 
to  interpret  that  sentence  which  shall  then  be 
pronounced,  with  the  same  assurance  and 
falsity  as  they  have  interpreted  others  of  holy 
writ;  neither  they  themselves,  nor  any  of 
their  party,  will  run  an^r  great  hazard.  For 
then  (i  mean  if  their  scribes  and  pharisees,  if 
their  doctors  of  the  law  and  interpreters  of 
the  gospel,  may  be  believed)  the  meaning  of 
"  Go  ye  cursed"  shall  be  the  contrary, "  Come 
ye  blessed and  on  the  contrary,  the  blessing 
shall  tacitly  imply  only  a  curse ;  as  if  that 
which  was  spoken  to  those  on  the  left  hand 
was  meant  to  those  on  the  ri^ht ;  and  the 
words  directed  to  those  on  the  rif;ht  intended 
for  those  on  the  left  hand  ;  it  being  the  usual 
interpretation  of  those  doctors  to  make  the 
sense  of  God's  word  (how  opposite  soever  to 
the  letter  of  it)  to  be  always  in  favour  of 
themselves,  and  to  condemn  their  foes  ;  who 
because  they  are  enemies  to  the  good  old 
cause,  must'  needs  be  esteemed  God's  also. 
But  whether  this  supposition  be  true  or  false. 


(with  all  other  controversies  betwixt  us  and 
them,)  they  will  be  fully,  finallj,  and  imnr- 
tiaJly  determined,  when  they  and  we  naD 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 
"  for  we  shall  all  appear,"  says  my  text ;  that 
is,  we  shall  not  only  be  there,  but  be  present 
every  one  of  us  in  his  proper  shape  and  like- 
ness ;  no  disguising  of  persons,  no  palliating  I 
of  actions,  no  concealing  of  pnrpoaea^  no  dis> 
semblinff  of  intentions  at  all  there  :  ^  For  we  I 
must  all  appear,"  says  my  text^  yvf*9oi  mu  fl 
rfTp»xyi>^ifff*'i»oi,  (as  the  same  apcwtle  says  in 
another  place,)  naked  and  bare&oed,  and  laid, 
as  it  were,  flat  upon  our  backs,  not  before  a 
close  or  a  grand  committee  of  ignorant  and 
partial  men,  who  may  deceive  and  be  deeeived. 
out  before  Christ,  the  most  exact  searcher  and 
infallible  discemer  of  all  hearts  ;  and  befeie 
Christ  attended  on  by  all  the  holy  angels  and 
blessed  saints,  amongst  whom,  to  their  greatff 
confusion,  hypocrites  shall  perhaps  see  scHne 
sitting  at  Christ's  right  hand,  whom  they  have 
formerly  condemned  and  executed  as  malig- 
nants  and  delinquents.   And  amongst  these, 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  see  him  whom  they 
have  pierced,  (I  mean  not  Christ  God.  but 
God's  Christ,  or  God's  anointed,)  that  bless- 
ed saint  and  tfiartyr  their  own  sovereign, 
whom  they  so  inhumanly  and  barbarously 
murdered ;  and  whom,  though  they  wonld 
not  look  upon  as  an  object  either  of  reve- 
rence or  pity  here,  they  shall^  though  nn* 
willingly,  behold  him  as  an  object  of  horror 
and  confusion  there :  an  object  which,  next 
unto  hell  itself,  shall  be  most  dreadful  and 
terrible  unto  them,  whilst  his  wounds,  bleed- 
ing afresh  at  the  sight  of  his  mnrderers, 
shall  at  once  upbraid,  accuse,  and  condemn 
them.    Howsoever,  I  am  sure  they  must 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ; 
that  Christ  who  is  truth  itself,  and  in  whose 
mouth  there  was  no  guile,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  choose  but  abhor  an  hypocrite  beyond 
all  sinners :  that  ChrisL  who  wonld  not  have 
his  own  life  defended  a^jainst  the  nnjusi 
violence  of  the  lawful  magistrate^  and  there- 
fore cannot  endure  a  rebellious  hypocrite^  of 
all  hypocrites,  nor  a  rebel  upon  a  false  pre- 
tence of  religion,  of  all  rebels.   Lastly,  bdore 
that  Christ  that  knows  well  enough  that  his 
name  and  his  worship,  his  word  and  his 
sacraments,  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  rsst  of 
his  sacred  ordinances,  were  only  made  a  stale 
by  the  hypocrites  of  those  times,  to  conceal, 
to  make  way  for,  and  to  compass  their  own 
covetous,  malicious,  or  ambitious  ends ;  and 
consequently,  whilst  they  bnuged  of  setting 
him  upon  nis  throne,  they  pEoed  a  reed  in 
his  hand  instead  of  a  soeptie,  and  crowned 
him  in  jest,  whilst  they  crucified  him  in 
earnest ;  and  what  is  this,  but  to  mock  Christ 
himself  as  well  as  the  world  heret  And 
therefore  they  themselves  shall  be  moeked  by 
Christ  before  all  the  world  hereafter;  for  as 
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they  have  most  unjustly  made  many  innocent 
and  apriffht  men  spectacles  to  men  and  angels 
here  in  this  life,  so  shall  they,  unless  a  repen- 
tance followed,  be  made  a  spectacle  to  men 
and  angels  in  the  life  to  come,  being  first  put 
to  open  shame  by  having  their  mask  of  piety 
plucked  off,  and  consequently  all  the  rotten- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  villainy  of  their  de- 
signs, made  evident  and  apparent,  and  after- 
wards a  double  portion  of  the  most  exquisite 
torments  that  hell  can  afford  shall  be  given  to 
them  ;  one  moiety  for  their  sins,  and  another 
for  their  hypocrisy  ;  one  for  their  great  pre- 
sumption in  their  daring  to  mock  God,  and 
another  for  their  far  greater  impudence  in 
pretending  to  honour  and  serve,  whilst  they 
did  but  mock  him.   This,  I  say,  shall  be  the 
portion  of  the  hypocrite  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  bitter 
one  by  that  of  our  Saviour,  (Matt.  xxiv.  61,) 
where  it  seems,  a  greater  punishment  cannot 
be  threatened  or  given  than  a  poVtion  with 
the  hynocrite  :  and  yet  even  from  thence  we 
may  collect,  that  some  sinners  who  are  not 
hypocrites,  yet  are  equally  bad,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  their  portion  assigned 
with  them ;  and  those  are  such,  who  are  so 
far  from  hypocrisy,  that  they  do  not,  nor  will 
not,  80  much  as  pretend  to  be  religious ;  I 
mean  those  that  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  yet  are  worse  than  the  worst  of  pagans, 
such  as  sin  with  a  high  hand,  those  impu- 
dently presumptuous  and  profiBine  persons, 
that  are  so  far  from  concealing  or  disguising 
any  of  their  lewd  courses  or  practices,  though 
never  so  sinful  and  shameful,  that  they  not 
only  own  and  avow  them,  but  value  them- 
selves for  them,  as  if  to  be  a  witty  scoffer,  a 
bold  blasphemer,  a  strong  drinker,  a  noto- 
rious fornicator  or  adulterer,  and  a  desperate 
contemner  of  all  divine  and  human  laws,  were 
the  necessary  ingredients  towards  the  compo- 
sition of  a  gallant  man,  and  consequently,  as 
if  it  were  impossible  to  be  a  gallant  man  and 
a  good  Christian  :  nay,  as  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  be  a  gallant  man,  and  to  be  a  man, 
that  is,  a  rational  creature,  without  being 
metamorphosed  and  transformed  into  a  swine, 
a  goat,  or  some  such  brutish  creature,  by  giv- 
iug  up  a  man's  self  to  all  manner  of  beastly 
lusts,  with  as  much  liberty,  and  as  little  shame 
or  remorse,  as  beasts  themselves  do ;  as  if  God 
had  given  men  reason,  not  to  govern  and  re- 
strain, but  to  stir  up  and  be  subservient  to 
their  sensual  appetite ;  and  what  is  idl  this, 
but  to  do  wliat  is  in  a  man's  own  power  to 
unman  himself,  and  turn  a  rebel,  not  against 
divinity  and  religion,  but  against  humanity 
and  nature  itself  also  ?   And  now  though  this, 
one  would  think,  were  as  bad  as  could  be,  yet 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  were  not 
worse ;  by  not  worse,  I  mean,  that  they  would 
:  be  content  and  satisfied  to  walk  alone  by 
themselves  in  the  ways  and  works  of  dark- 


ness, without  making  it  their  business  (as  we 
see  they  do)  to  draw  as  many  others  as  they 
can  down  into  hell  with  them,  like  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  who  having  drunk  of 
Circe's  enchanted  cup  themselves,  and  there- 
by become  beasts,  afterwards  made  use  of  all 
the  beastly  inducements  they  could  to  prove 
the  preference  of  that  to  man's  life,  and  so 
persuade  their  other  fellows  to  drink  of  the 
same  cup,  and  partake  of  a  like  fate  with 
them.    And  what  is  this  but  to  play  the 
Devil's  part,  or  to  be  the  prince  of  darkness's 
agents  or  factors  here  in  this  world  ?  For  as 
the  Devil  himself  is  called  A/«/3oXof,  or  the 
tempter,  because  it  is  his  busines^f  delight, 
and  study  to  tempt  others ;  so  all  that  are 
tempters  of  others  into  sin  may,  by  the  same 
reason,  be  called  devils ;  I  am  sure  they  dc 
the  Devil's  work,  and  shall  have  Sunless  they 
repent)  the  Devil's  wages  for  it.   For  if  those 
that  *'tum  other  men  unto  righteousness" 
(as  the  prophet  says)  "  shine  iflte  stars,"  or 
have  a  much  greater  degree  of  glory  in  heaven 
than  other  good  men,  who  have  not  been  so 
zealous  or  industrious  to  convert  others ;  by 
the  same  reason,  those  who  tempt  other  men 
into  sin  shall  have  a  much  greater  degree 
of  torment  in  hell  than  other  wicked  men, 
who  have  not  been  so  malicious  or  contagious 
in  corrupting  and  infecting  those  who  have 
conversed  with  them ;  which  is  an  effect  of  the 
most  diabolical  spirit  that  any  man  whilst  on 
thb  side  the  mye  can  possibly  be  possessed 
or  endued  withal.   But  whence,  I  wonder,  is 
this  courage  against  God  ?  Or  what  is  it  makes 
some  men  so  bold  and  confident,  not  only  by 
being  as  wicked  as  they  can  themselves,  but 
by  endeavouring  to  make  others  their  prose- 
lytes t   Is  it  because  they  never  tiunk  of  any 
thing  at  all  beyond  the  present  ?   If  so,  they 
are  no  wiser  than  the  brute  beasts.   Or  is  it 
because  they  think  of  nothing  beyond  death  ? 
And  of  death  too,  perhaps,  in  the  most  gentle 
and  comfortable  notion  ;  I  mean,  as  death  u 
a  rest  from  all  labours,  a  cure  of  all  diseases, 
an  asylum  from  all  enemies,  and  generally,  as 
it  is  an  end  of  all  worldly  troubles,  and  a 
deliverance  from  all  earthly  calamities  and 
vexations?   Truly,  I  must  confess,  to  have 
such  a  notion  of  death  as  this  is,  is  no  pleasant 
meditation,  especially  when  we  are  ready  to 
sink  under  any  severe  difficulties  or  troubles. 
But,  alas  I  my  beloved  brethren,  death  is  to 
be  thought  upon  by  Christians,  not  only  as  it 
is  the  end  of  one  life,  but  as  the  commence- 
ment of  another,  which,  for  better  or  worse, 
must  last  for  ever.  Nay,  death  is  to  be  thought 
upon  by  wicked  Christians,  not  as  the  b^in- 
nmg  01  another  life,  but  as  the  entrance  or 
passage  unto  another  death  ;  where  men  shall 
DO  dead  to  all  pleasure,  to  all  joy,  to  all  com- 
fort, to  all  hope ;  this  shall  be  their  deathless 
life,  or  a  lifeless  death ;  they  shall  be  however 
alive  to  pain,  alive  to  shame  and  horror  of 
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coDHcience,  and  (which  is  worst  of  all)  living 
to  despair  of  ever  attaining  any  end  or  ease  of 
those  torments.  And  now  I  would  fain  know, 
whether  any  the  most  profligate  person  has 
courage  enough  to  think  of  such  a  death  as  this 
without  fear,  or  the  confidence  to  expect  it 
without  trembling  ?  Let  lis  therefore  consider 
it,  and  you  especially,  whoever  you  are»  must 
consider  it  seriously  that  forget  Grod,  or  at  least 
forget  him  as  he  is  a  judge.  Consider  it,  you  that 
by  your  drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  or 
any  other  profane  course  of  life,  do  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  hare  made  a  covenant  with  death 
and  hell,  and  think  perhaps  to  have  the  more 
favourable  usage  from  the  prince  of  darkness 
hereafter,  the  more  boldly  you  have  avowed 
Yourselves  to  be  his  servants  in  advancing  of 
his  kingdom  here ;  you  that  have  done  what 
you  can  to  prevent  your  Judge  by  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  yourselves,  and  damning  your- 
selves as  oiten  as  you  swear,  which  is  almost 
as  often  as  you  speak,  (for  such  is  the  custom 
of  common  swearers,)  think  with  yourselves, 
I  beseech  you,  whether  your  courage,  how 
great  soever  it  be,  will  serve  you,  and  your 
strength,  how  much  soever  it  l>e,  will  support 
yon,  and  for  ever  too,  in  such  a  place  and  such 
a  condition  as  I  have  imperfectly  described 
unto  you  ;  "  Can  any  of  vou  dwell,  and  dwell 
for  ever,  in  everlasting  buminf|;s  ?  And  yet 
this  shall  be  the  dwelling,  this  shall  be  the 
portion  of  the  hypocrite,"  sa3rs  the  prophet, 
(Isa.  uxiii.  14.)  And  the  like  portion  with 
the  hypocrite  shall  the  profane  person  parti- 
cipate. For  though  the  way  of  the  profane 
and  the  hypocrite  seem  contrary,  yet  they 
shall  meet,  and  their  end  shall  be  the  same ; 
and  though  they  deride  and  kugh  at  ona 


another  here,  yet  they  shall  both  of  fiiem 
weep  and  rasah  their  teeth  together  hereafter. 

For  the  hypocrite  shall  be  as  tow,  and  the 
profane  person  as  flax,  and  they  shall  both 
bum  toffether,  and  none  shall  quench  them.** 
God  of  his  infinite  foodnen  give  them  both 
grace  to  foresee  in  time,  and  by  repentance  to 
prevent  this  their  so  great  danger ;  for  cer- 
tainly for  any  man  to  despise  the  dirine  jus- 
tice, with  the  endless  and  intolerable  eflfeets 
of  it,  is  not  conraffe,  but  madness.  And  there- 
fore, to  conclude  lul  in  a  word,  the  beat  method 
we  can  take,  is  to  judge  oorselvea,  that  we 
may  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord ;  and  because 

that  day"  (as  the  Lord  himself  tells  ns) 

shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  nighty"  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  let  us  always  be  sure  to 
have  oil  in  our  lamps,  that  is,  fiuth  and  re- 
pentance in  our  hearts,  justice  and  charity  in 
our  actions ;  and  whatever  else  we  have  to  do^ 
let  it  be  one  part  of  our  daily  busineas  seri- 
ously to  meditate, 

1st,  Upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  our 
lives;  and, 

2dly,  Upon  the  certainty  and  uncertainty 
of  our  deaths. 

ddly.  Upon  the  great  exactness  and  sererity 
of  the  judgment  to  come  after  death  ;  and, 

4thly,  and  lastly.  Upon  the  eternity  and 
immutability  of  every  man's  condition  in  the 
other  world,  whether  it  be  good  or  eyil.  And 
then,  I  hope,  by  God's  grace  sanctifying  these 
our  endeavours,  our  condition  there  will  be 
such,  as  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  desire 
either  an  end  or  an  alteration  of  it. 

Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  us  all, 
through  the  merits  of  his  Son,  and  the  happy 
conduct  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 
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  will  of  God  aometSmos  sole 

cante  of,  ii.  235, 2 
 no  warrant  for  eomplaitU 

against  God,  ii.  379,  2 
 and  punishment,  didinetion 

between,  ii.  285,  2 

 every,  of  itself  a  grievance, 

ii.  211,2 

 makes  ffracet  manifest, 

ii.  238,  2 

  improprie^  of  impaiienee 

under,  u.  890, 1 

 imentibUiiy  under,  condem- 
ned, ii.  876, 1 

 not  mtt  in  hatred,  ii.  238, 1 

 never  teni  but  for  Crod'a 

glocy,  ii.  287, 2 

 tuhmittim  under,  calculated 

t^  afford  rt?lief,  iL  889,  2 

Afflictions,  diu  and  qfkUual  uee 
qfi  eoiAirfty  Id  poverty  of 
spirit^  ii.  859, 2 

 embitttr^  by  God'a  anger, 

u.  211,2 

— -  great  good  may  be  extracted 
oat  of,  ii.  220, 1 

 sent  by  God  for  good, 

ii.  182, 1 

— -examples  of,  sent  in  good- 
nemt  ii.  210, 1 

iaftfjKf^  to  lead  their  subject 
to  a  een^e  of  sin,        li.  860,  1 
—  of  oardoned,  not  a  punish- 
menL  but  a  chastiaement, 

ii.  28,1 

tevere,  all  not  a  rign  of  God'a 
anger,  iL  209, 2 

Affluence,  great  aUnrements  of^ 

L  408, 2 
See  Wealth  and  Biehee. 


Age  does  not  alter  the  dMovs  of 
thmgs,  L  111,2 

 wm  ehiU  lueU,        L  145, 1 

 ^eet  of,  upon  the  sinner, 

L141,2 

 ei^ogmeni  in,  a  poor  oom- 

pensation  for  the  misery  of  the 
rest  of  life,  1.405,1 

— —  takes  away  emoyment, 

L405.2 

 old,  koarding  up  for,  a  plea 

for  covetousness,        L  401, 1 

 pUantrtft  o/^  diffewt  btna 

those  of  youth,  L  428, 1 

 how  wtMe  may  be  secured 

in,  L  428,1 

 the  wickednret  of  the, 

ii.  271,1;  285, 2 

Ahab,  instance  of,  aa  to  hope  of 
i^tno^a)  of  jn^tmitf  when  we 
bumble  oundvee^       L  851,  2 

 Slid  the  fslie  prophet  aa  to 

F^iitiQth-Gii^ad,  1. 175,  ] 

Almzj  inipietj  of,  fi.  182,  ] 

Ail  men  «ro  to  be  judged, 

^^IL  547,  2 

AUnring  object^  praettoe  of,  aida 
tcm^t&tioiij  iL  29, 2 

Almagiving  ineulcated,    L  167,  2 

Ambition  &  cause  of  eovy^ 

i  506, 1 

Anabaptists  arraign  ooorta  of  Uw, 

IL  415, 1 

Angel  of  the  e&nroi,  meanmg  of, 
ii.M2,2 

— -  Import  of,  a  meteenger  from 
God,  L  888»  1 

Angels^  their  emphgmenL 

H.  178, 1 

 nexttotited;  L284,a 

 thslrMiKafibflk     IL  178, 1 

—    N|viD.iMi  Aia  enjoy  the 
k(iVpimmmmm:tmfeetion  of, 
L  256, 1 
11.177, 2 
i  Innocence, 
IL  229  2 

 mediaUon  ot,  fanpoasible^  be- 

eatue  thej  ace  not  omniscient 
nor  omnipresent,       iL  492, 1 
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Angela,  their /khmt,       ii.  177,  2 
— -  fifi  of,  transoendently  great, 
1.  229,  2 

rinntd  agaiDBt  greater  light 
than  man,  i.  229,  1 

—  fft»fi«i  without  tenl^tation, 

i.  229,  2 

 are  ipiriit,  i.  251,  1 

Aoger,  deflcription  of,       i.  13,  2 

 shews  Yastness  of  Ckri$t*$ 

love,  ii.  214,  2 

 our  knowledge  cannot  eom- 

prekendf  ii.  213,  2 

 inflicts  blows  upon  the  con- 

ioxencey  ii.  210,  2 
 and  hatred,  difference  be- 
tween, ii.  210,  2 

 curses  our  enjoiftnetU, ii.  2 1 1 , 2 

 even  exeeede  our  apprehen- 
sions, ii.  213,  1 

 GQd\  ii.  211— 216 

 how  Aewn,  ii.  212,  2 

compared  with  that  of  metif 

ii.  213,  2 

of  men,  effects  of,  ii.  214,  1 
Angry  dispoiitioH  an  occasion  of 
flattery,  ii.  122,  1 

 men  flattered  to  keep  quiet, 

ii.  122,  2 

Anguish,  a  component  of  death 
eternal,  ii.  433,  2 

Annihilation  not  so  great  a  punish- 
ment as  eternal  misery, 

ii.  222,  2 
Antideluvians,  perversity  of, 

ii.  497,  2 

Antinomianism,  ii.  104,  1 

 impiety  of,  ii.  105,  2 

 commonly  terminates  in  en- 

tliusiasm,  i.  453,  2 

Antinomians,  doctrine  of,  i.  146,  2 
Autiochus,  sin  and  punishment  of, 
i.  54, 1 

Anxiety, /ear  of,  ii.  217,  2 

 does  not  preterit  the  coming 

of  evil,  ii.  220,  1 

Appetite,  casual  power  of,  iL  252, 2 

—  a  growing,  very  troublesome, 

i.  407,  2 

Apostacy,  aggravation  of,  ii.  134,  2 
Apostlbs,  Christ's  instruction 
TO,  a  discourse,  ii.  215,  2 

—  provided  with  an  antidote 
against  the  fear  of  bodily  tor- 
ments, dbgrace,  and  death, 

ii.  216,2 
 their  power  of  argument, 

i.  516,  2 

 ba^cwardnett  of,      ii.  87,  2 

 not  bigotted,  i.  520, 2 

  calumnies  brought  against 

them,  i.  516,2 

 eommiuion  o(,        ii.  215,  2 

 gifted  with  superhuman  elo- 

quencCf  i.  518^  9 
 their  resolute  Jldditv, 

i.  521,  1 

  received  the  Holy  f^pirit 

when  they  entered  on  their  office, 

ii.  87,  2 


Apostles,  their  miraculoui  gifts 
temporary,  and  for  a  special 
purpose,  i.  293,  1 

 opposition  they  encountered, 

not  to  be  wondered  at,     i.  514 

 two  kinds  of  opposition  expe- 
rienced by  them,         i.  516,  1 

 cruelly  persecuted,   i.  517,  1 

three  elements  of  their  power 
as  preachers,  i.  51 8, 3 

 gifted  with  extraordinary  pru- 
dence, L  520,  2 

 sent  forth  as  soldiers, 

ii.  216, 1 

 warned  that  they  must  under- 
go suffering,  ii.  216,  2 

 cautioned  aeainst  the  super" 

Jluities  and  cruMes  of  the  worid, 
ii.  216,  1 

 tietory  promised  to  them, 

L  518,  1 

 two  instances  of  their  wisdom^ 

i.  520, 2 

Approximation  necessary  to  per- 
ception, i.  877, 1 

Arian  objections  to  Christ's  divi- 
nity, i.  445,  2  ;  259, 1 

Arians  and  Eunomians  deny  that 
Christ  had  a  homan  soul, 

ii.  227,  2 

 and  Socinians,  opinions  of,  re- 
garding the  Trinity,     i.  366,  2 

 things  concerning  God  denied 

by  the,  I  251, 2 

Aristotle,  doctrinm  of,  regarding 
the  soul,  ii.  382,  2 

 opinions  of,  respecting  the 

eternity  of  the  world,  ii.  366,  2 

 the  opinion  o^  as  to  wisdom, 

i.  249,  2 

 took  most  of  his  philosophy 

from  Solomon,  i.  326,  2 

Arminian  and  Sodnian  eontrovsT' 
sies  spoken  of,  i.  339,  2 

Assassination  of  particular  persons 
condemned,  iL  459,  2 

Assurance,  mode  in  which  some 
have  deeevced  themselves  regard- 
ing, i.  111,2 

 dan^  of  trutiing  to,  in  ven- 
turing mto  temptation,  iL  16, 1 

 iKiy  to  attain,  Lll],2 

Astrology,  its  falsehood  and  absur- 
dity, ii.  182,  1 

Attributes  of  justice  and  mercy 
misapprehended  by  the  hypo- 
crite, iL  365,  1 

Atonement  difiouU,  because  doe 
to  infinite  justice,       ii.  166,  2 

■■  impossible  for  man,  who  has 
not  the  requisite  compensation, 
IL  156,1 

Atheism,  men's  appetites  lead  ii, 
L  393,1 

— -  trae  cause  of, 

i.  50,  1  ;  392,  2 
 diseontent,  pleasure,  and  sen- 
suality, causes  of,        iL  286, 1 
— —  grounds  of,  pitiful  and  ridicu- 
lous, i.  893, 1 


Atheism  Mid  oormptioii  of  tl» 

Itmet,  iL  285,3 
grealt  ntst  lead  to^  ik 
 shews  great  ignorauee  of  aa- 

ture,  ii.  284,1 

Atheist,  ahandont  his  opinions  at 

the  approach  of  death,  iL  285,  \ 
  tries  to  rid  himself  of  the 

belief  of  a  God,  iL282,3 

 conwrwiots  6t,  Ttrj  diflleult, 

L  110,2 

 is  terrifiodbj4iaa^,iL 285,1 

 an  eaNMptum  from  the  staDdiDi 

roles  of  nature,  ii.  284, 1 
 folly  of,  becaoee  he  ^jsaaidr 

a  principle  suitable  to  ream, 
iL  284,1 

 follg  of,  shewn  from  the  caoses 

and  motives  inducing  him  tr 
teke  up  this  opinion,  and  Inm 
those  cases  in  wbieh  soeh  pcr> 
■008  begin  to  doubt  and  waver, 
IL  284,3 

 judgment  o^  lies  in  bis  affte- 

ItoRj,  iL  2a5, 1 

Atheisti  also  AMMieriCts,  iL  281, 1 

 Strang  pXilosopAy  oi,  ib. 

 not  wisest  men  u  the  world, 

L  no,? 

<—  wishes  of,  iL  281, 2 

 existence  of,  difBenlt  to  be- 
lieve, iL  280, 2 

Atheistic  denial  of  the  jodgment 
to  come,  considered,    iL  545, 2 

Authority  required  bj  Qnnch 
governors,  iL  97, 2 

Avarice,  the  first  plea  o^  is  the 
necessity  of  making  a  provisoo 
for  posterity,  L  401, 1 

See  Co9etousnes§» 

Babylon,  power  and  grestness  of, 
iL456, 1 

Barchocab,  a  false  Msuiak,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  a  star, 
L  26«,  1 

Beinff,  He  who  ^ves  s,  bas  an 

indefeasible  daim  to  what  die, 
can  do,  1:208,1 

Believers,  law  binding  on,  as  rule 
of  life,  iLI05, 1 

BeUarmine,  quotation  firom, 

L  171,  2;  210, 2 

Benhadad,  army  of,  how  over- 
throws, iL  55,  2 

Better,  some  men  erroneously 
thmk  that  they  will  get,  when 
they  get  older,  L]5],2 

Bible  times  peculiar,       i.  491,  2 

Bishops^  eorrespondenoe  between, 
and  the  case  of  the  |nropliet 
Jeremiah,  iL  95,  1 

 integri^,  best  defence 

iL97, 1 

 <2«ttM0f,  L  88,590 

 protect  the  church,   ii.  96, 1 

require  three  quaUficaiiom», 
iL  96,2 

^—resolution,  very  essenee  of« 
iL  97, 1 
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BlindneaB,  aoddeutal,  may  be 
cured,  ii.  230,  2 

 of  the  men  cored  bv  Christ, 

cause  of,  li.  232,  1 

 natural,  incurable  by  art, 

ii.  230,  2 

Bloodouiltiness,  the  cause  op, 
a  discourse,  ii.  453, 1 

— » eurte  pronounced  against, 
beouise  of  the  direct  breach 
upon  human  society,   ii.  457,  2 

 because  of  the  acoompanyins 

sin,  ii.  458,  2 

 extent  of  the  cune  pro- 
nounced against,        it  455,  2 

 8enseof,aeoniMfitor,ii.410,  1 

Bloodshed  the  ground  of  a  curse, 
u.  454,  1 

 fmbliOf  L  e,  civil  war,  iL  459, 1 

 pufdakmewt  of,  intrusted  to 

Tioegerents  on  earth,  ii.  454,  2 
Bloody  men,  direct  interference 

of  God  to  punish,        ii.  458,  1 

 jealous  and  suspicious, 

iL  456,  1 

Body,  the  ofiMon  of  the,  curbs 
the  flesh,  and  makes  it  service- 
able to  the  spurit,         L  347,  1 

  eka9ti»enuiU  of,  should  not 

wound  tlie  soul,  i.  427,  2 

 destruction  of  with  soul,  what 

makes  so  formidable,  ii.  221,  2 

 exUt  of,  not  to  be  feared, 

u.  218  —  221 

 identity  oiytJL  the  resurrection, 

vindicated,  i.  360,  1 

 is  the  soul's  imtnment  in 

aU  its  duUee,  L  347, 1 

 maiadieM  of,  thought  to  be 

caused  by  sin,  ii.  230,  2 

 its  iufluenoe  on  the  mind^ 

i.  444,  1 

 m%$eHe»  of,  cannot  be  removed 

by  riches,  L  409,  2 

 pariioff  continually  chang- 
ing, i.  357,  2 

 poUvUt  the  soul,     ii.  445,  2 

 alleged  improbability  of  the 

returrection  of  the  satM,  i.  357, 1 

 said  by  some  to  be  impos- 
sible, i.  357,  2 

 Socinians  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  «a«i«,         L  858, 1 

 jesurrection  of  the  tcme^ 

impossibility  of,  disproved, 

i.  860, 1 

 and  fonZ,  our  comparative 

estimation  of,  as  shewn  by  our 
care  of  each,  ii.  447, 1 

 we  may  have  a  thin,  pining, 

and  yet  a  luxurious  fon/,  L  347, 2 

'  iubttanee  of  may,  in  the 

course  of  time,  become  part  of 
another  man's,  i.  357,  2 

—  human,  no  evidence  lhat  the 
transmntatioa  of,  is  total, 

t859, 1 

——just  measure  of  the  trana- 
mutation  of,  cannot  be  known 
by  experience,  L  359, 2 


Body,  the,  an  essential  constituent 
part  of  Uie  man,         i.  360,  2 

Books,  the  most  excellent,  the 
most  compendious,      i.  130, 1 

Bre  vit  V  in  aadreuea  to  the  grandees 
of  this  world  implies  modesty, 
discretion,  and  height  of  respect 
to  the  person  addr^sed,  i.  136, 2 

Brevity  in  Prayer,  enfioroed  by 
five  arguments,  i.  131, 1 

  ditcountenanced   bv  those 

who  have  renounced  the  com- 
munion of  the  English  Church, 
i.  136,  2 

 combined  with  fidneUy  the 

perfection  of  speech,    i.  129, 1 

 name$  given  to,       L  130, 1 

 most  natural  way  of  express 

ing  outcries  of  the  soul  to  Gk)d, 
L134, 1 
—  in  Prayer  rtoommemded, 

L  129, 1 

 reoomoiended  by  God  himself, 

i.  129, 1 

 recommended  by  examples  in 

Scripture,  i.  134,  2 

 and  by  the  English  Liturgy, 

L  135.2 

Busybodies  often  mistaken  for 
men  of  business,         i.  558, 1 

Cnsar,  anecdote  of,  i.  150^  1 
Calamity,  deprecation  of,  not  m- 

consistent  with  submission  to 

the  divine  will,  ii.  376,  2 
 neither  is  an  endeavour  to 

obviate,  ii.  277, 1 

Calumny,  best  confutation  of,  in 

purity  of  Ufe,  ii.  208,  2 

 an  effect  of  envy,    i.  511, 1 

Calvin  and  Beza,  church  j^vem- 

ment  of,  u.  87, 1 

Calvinism  opposed  to  monarchical 

right,  i.  470,  2 
Care,  ^«otf  o/.  ii.  211,  2 
 one  of  the  greatest  mimriea 

of  the  mind,  i.  407, 1 
 the  imperial  throne  a  teat 

of,  i.  407, 2 

Cares,afwioiM,abontworidly  things 

forbidden,  L  396,  2 

 a  direct  reproach  to  God, 

L  397,  1 

 argued  down    bj  Chrwt, 

ib. 

 esBeemve,  flow  from  abun- 
dance, i.  406,  2 

 inoreaee  with  riches,  i.  407, 1 

Ossnalties,  examples  of,  L  64-— 66 
Catechising,  duty  of,       L  428, 1 

 r  evils  of  the  want  pf,  i.  428, 1 

Cause,  urgency  of  the,  a.  warrant 
for  prosecution,         iL  419, 1 
Causes,  moral,  afibrd  but  moral 
oertaintv,  ii.  99,  2 

 which  lead  a  man  to  ti^a 

nUamre  in  other  men's  sins, 
i.  139, 2 

— amaUf  often  givs  rise  to  great 
etents,  L  884,  1 


Causes  of  uncharitable  inti 
tion  of  God's  judgments, 

iL  240,1 
Caution,  prudential  fear  of, 

ii.  217,2 

 8  against  eternal  death  given 

even  to  the  saints,      ii.  224, 2 

Censoriousness  often  mistaken  for 
piety,  L  555,  2 

Challenge,  acceptance  o^  as  an 
alternative  to  judicial  condem- 
nation, judged  unlawful, 

ii.  406,  1,  2 

Chari^  should  accompany  fasting, 
ii.  299,  2 

 excuses  for  n^eot  of,  i.  83, 1 

Charies  I.  aneodoU  of,     u.  47,  2 

 his  aeeomplithments,  L  434, 1 

» —  arbitrary  power  not  churned 
by  him  or  his  successor, 

L  547,2 

 his  condeteention^     L  435, 1 

 Idaeteeution  unwairantable, 

L  489,  1 

 political  consequences  of  it, 

i.  440,  1 

 his  injuries  and  tuffering$f 

L  439,  2  ;  478,  2 

 judges  of,  i.  425,  2 

 measures    adopted  against 

him,  L  435, 2 

 murder  of,  L  432, 2 

 character  of  his  opponenU, 

1.  437,  1 

 his  piety,    i.  434,  1  ;  478,  2 

—  the  prosperity  of  his  reign, 
L434,2 

 republican  damdm  against 

him  and  his  son,         i.  547, 1 

 trial  of,  iUegal,       L  425, 2 

Charies  II.  eubgy  of, 

L232,)  ;431,2 
restoration  of,  unexpected, 
li.  289,  2 

— —  restoration  of,  ascribed  to  the 
Holv  Spirit,  ii  260,2 

Cherubims  and  serapbims,  their 
nature  superior  to  ours,  i.  345,  2 

Children  of  Itght^  pretended,  con- 
duct of,  i.  70, 1 

 English,  what  they  should 

be  told  by  their  parents,  L  425, 2 

——method  of  inttrucUng  pre- 
scribed by  God,  ib. 

 principles  which  should  be 

inlused  into,  L  425, 1 

 providing  for,  sometimes  a 

plea  for  covetousness,  L400, 2 

—  objections  to,  being  warned 
against  ubdlion  obviated, 

L  426, 1 

should  not  be  ponished  for 
the  fiMilts  of  thnr  pairents, 

L427,2 

- —  vsasons  why  they  sbonld  be 
wdl  prineipled,  i.  428, 1 

—  should  be  conMmed,  i.  428,2 
Christ,  bis  aog%a%i^q/^fi$  |pU&  our 

condMion,^  ground  of  confidence 
in  bis  ipediatioii^        ii  490, 1 
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Oirist,  his  ocHoM  threefold,  mira- 
eubus,  mediatorukl,  and  moral, 

ii.  203,  2 

 tme  friendship   found  by 

adkerinato,  i.  119,  2 

 exceUenoe  of  his  cuivoeaey, 

ii.  491,  1 

 a  warm  advoeate,  because  the 

friend  of  man,  ii.  488, 1 

 because  the  brother  of 

man,  ii.  488,  2 

 the  surety  of  man, 

ii.  489, 1 

 our  Lord  and  Master, 

ii.  489,  1 

 gave  his  apostles  an  antidote 

against  fear  of  bodily  torments, 
disgrace,  and  death,  ii.  216, 217, 

 's  antidote  against  fear, 

ii.  39,  1 

 Tramed  his  apottlft  of  their 

danger,  ii.  216,  2 
 arguments  of  convincing, 

i.  45,  2 

 ate^ntion  of,  ii.  81,  2 

 ascension  of,  triumph  over  sin 

and  death,  ii.  86, 1 

 's  ascension,  end  of,  ii.  83,  2 

 's  ascension,  great  end  of, 

ii.  85,  2 

 *S  ISSUMPTION  OF  OUR  NA- 
TURE, a  discourse,       ii.  225, 1 

  behaviour    of,    under  a 

wounded  spirit,  ii.  263,  2 

 measure  of  our  happiness  to 

b«  like,  ii.  82,  1 

 Uood  of,   can  alone  purify 

the  soul,  ii.  76,  1 

— his  body  not  stolen  from  the 
sepulchre  by  his  disciples, 

L  462,  1 

 's  body,  a  masterpiece  of 

nature,  i.  280,  1 

 's  body  after  resurrection, 

ii.  83, 1 

 *s  body,  opinion  of  Origen  re- 
garding, ii.  83,  1 

 's  body  impassable,  affirmed 

by  some,  ii.  227, 2 

 the  bright  and  morning  itar, 

i.  264,  1 

 how,  resembles  a  star,  shewn 

in  three  wavs,  i.  264,  2 

 catuei  which  induce  men  to 

deny  Christ,  i.  20,  1 

 's  voluntary  choice  to  assume 

a  low  condition,         ii.  228,  1 

 the  relation  of  the  church  to, 

i.  161,  2 

 eomhination  of,  grandeur  and 

UnUineu  in,  ii.  79, 2 

—  state  of  world  before  comina 
of,  iL  225, 1 

 oonung  into  the  worid, 

i.  267, 2 

— ^  the  condition  of  his  coming, 
i.  268,  1 
to  whom  did  he  oome» 

i.  269, 2 

—  ftl  his  eoming,  much  of 


idolatry  and  superstition  driven 
from  the  world,  i.  265,  2 

Christ,  also  the  Jewish  imperfect 
worship,  i.  265,  2 

 also  all  pretended  messiahs, 

i.  266, 1 

 the  purpose  of  his  eoming, 

i.  271,1 
 the  time  of  his  coming, 

L270, 1 

 ^'s  0OiiiiiiiMum  to  his  diseiplee, 

ib. 

 compattion  of,  moved  by  our 

ruin,  ii.  230, 1 

 compassion  of,        ii.  74, 1 

 hit  concern  in  ui,  a  ground 

of  confidence  in  his  mediation, 
u.  490, 2 

 a  conqueror  of  death  to  be- 
lievers alone,  ii.  465,  1 

 continu€U  thinking  of,  a  sign 

of  love  to  him,  it  480,  2 

 counsels  his  people,  i.  117,  2 

 exhortation  of,  against  covet- 

ousness,  i.  395, 1 

 who  crucify  afresh,  ii.  1 35, 1 

 CURING  1  BLIND  MAN,  a  dis- 

course,  ii.  230,  2 

 danger,  apparent,  of  owning, 

i.  21,  2 

 death  o/,.proof  of  his  love  for 

us,  ii.  479,  1 
 death  of,  caused  by  sin, 

ii.  136, 1 

 defence  of,  against  Pharisees, 

ii.  106, 1 

 deity  of,  proved  on  various 

occasions,  ii.  461,  2 

 denial  of,  great  gospel  sin, 

i.  17,  1 

 same   meaning    as  being 

ashamed  of  him,  i.  17,  2 

 strong  motives  and  tempta^ 

tions  from  men  to,        i.  18, 1 

 no  terrors  or  solicitations 

can  excuse,  i.  18,  1 

 his  denial  of  those  who  deny 

him,  i.  23, 1 

 ways  in  which,  may  be  de- 
nied ;  by  erroneous  judgment, 
verbally,  and  in  practice,  i.  1 8, 1 9 

 things  for  which  he  is  denied, 

i.  24, 1 

  descension  and  humiliation 

of,  iL  80,  1 

 *s  descent  from  heaven, 

u.  80, 1 

 's  descent,  objection  against 

answered,  ii.  82, 1 

 his  descent  into  the  lower 

parts  of  the  earth,        ii.  80,  2 

 a  commanding  sovereignty 

in  his  desires,  ii.  13,  1 

 WHY  HIS  DOCTRINE  WAS  DB- 

SPI8SD  BY  THB  JEWS,  a  discourso, 
i.  43,  2 

 not  a  destroyer  but  a  fulfXUr 

of  the  law,  1.278,2 

 and  CA«  de€^,wsadnooaie  and 

iL  491, 1 


Christ,  the  infinite  digmku  ofk'v 
person,  i.  282, 1 

 sends  hn diseiplet  wssM'un 

iL21€,l 

 *b  disciples  tfioaglitalliBaladiei 

of  the  body  esme  fromsia, 

IL  230,3 

—  diseiplesy  psivOegss  of, 

LIU,  2 

 Os  dMm€  Mtafw  9i,  kid 

itself  a  while  fiKNn  his  kmosnitj, 
but  did  not  desert  it,  L288,l 

 passages  of  Seriptore  to  prove 

tfas<iivti^o^  L259,? 

—  divinity  and  kmnnnity  ol,  is 
Usdiaraeter  of  Jadffe,iL  547, 1 

—  divinity  of,  hen  been  diibs- 
lieved  and  mdran  ^gm'ittt^ 

L267,l 

 theadversBriesof  the  diviakj 

of,  musk  also  any  thnt  ths  Scrip- 
tures are  not  the  Word  of  God, 
L  260,2 

 divinity  of,  eopsecrsted  aad 

sanctified  his  homanity,  i.  320, 1 
^ — ^'s  divine  natore,  proof  of; 

y,22C,9 

—'s  divinity,  proof  of,  ii.  146, 1 

 's  divinity,  neeesanry  qosiifi- 

cation  for  being  a  SAvionr, 

iL  227,1 

 reflection  on  the  taausnte  d, 

conduces  to  peaoeablo  living, 
ii.  426,2 

 his  exeeSUmoe  in  general  sees 

more  deariy  immediatelT  before 
rejection,  ii.  196,2 

 excellence  of,  a  esose  of  love 

to  him,  iL  477, 3 

 ends  of  his^Sisttii^,  iL  293, 1 

  riLUice  ALL  THiKQs,  dis- 

ooorse  on,  iL  85, 2 

 fUing  all  ikimg^  meaning  ct, 

iL83»2 

 fUnesM  of,  a»  a  MedieOor,  in 

respect  to  God,  ii.  487, 1 
 fitness  of ,  ss  a  Mediator,  in 

respect  to  man,  ii.  488, 1 
 fitness  of,  ss  a  Mediator,  in 

respect  to  himself,  iL  489, 2 
 It  is  our  privi^ge  and  aafcty 

ia  follow,  LS50, 1 

 we  should  fotUm  Mm  in  it, 

iL  293,1 

 what  is  implied  in  being 

friends  of,  L  114,1 

 friendship  of,  to  disdplea,  how 

exhibited,  L  115,2 

 prophecies  m, 

iL85,2;  228,1 

 ^  filling  ofpropl^s^  in 

his  person,  L  822,  2 

—  g\fts  received  by,  for  men, 

iL86, 1 

 is  truly  Qod,  L  260,  2 

resurrection  of,  grsatsst  proof 
that  he  is  God,  L  819,  1 

 that  he  is  God,  is  ths  fom^ 

tion  of  ths  Christian  TCliclQB, 

i.Ml,l 
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Gbriaty  will  of  men  governed  hy^ 

u.S5,l 

 aotenment  o/^         ii.  85, 1 

 has  provided  povemon  and 

t4acker$  for  the  ehurcli, 

ii.  86,  87 

—  fftxmnda  upon  which  the  Jews 
rejected,  1.271, 2 

— the  weakneiB  of  aneh  groundo, 
I.  272,  2 

 a  ground  of  sahmiflrion  to, 

ii.  247, 1 

 will  have  the  ftkoU  hearty 

iL  473, 1 

 above  the  keaventf    ii.  82,  1 

 the  doctrine  of  his  humanity 

perverted,  i.  446,  2 

 human  nature,  reality  of, 

U.227, 1 

—  that  he  had  a  human  §oul 
denied  by  Arians,       it  227,  2 

*B  BUMILIITION  AND  BXILTA- 

TiON,  discourse  on,  ii.  79 — 85 
— ^'t  humiliathn  in  being  of  the 

race  of  the  Jews,       u.  228,  2 

 brought  immtiiality  to  light, 

i.  364,  2 

 the  prospect  of  immoriality, 

carried  triumphant  through  idl 
his  suffcriugs,  i.  850, 1 

 's  righteousnessy  imputation 

of,  u.  104,  2 

 the  ineamation  of,  a  means 

of  keepiug  man  humble, 

L254,2 

— 's  incarnation, /mf^MM  of, 

iL  225,  2 

 's  incarnation,  what  may  be 

inferred  from,  ii.  226, 

——-'peffect  innocence  required  in 
him  as  a  proper  sacrifice, 

i.  282, 1 

 *s  iNSTRUcnoirs  to  his  ipos- 

TLBS,  a  discourse,       ii.  215,  2 

 intereeition  for,  afford  no 

encouragement  to  venture  into 
temptation,  iL  14, 1 

 intercession  of,  one  motive  to 

God's  delivering  the  godlu  out  of 
temptotiony  iL  12, 2 

 reasons  tthy  he  thould  he 

judge  at  the  last  day,  ii.  547, 1 

—  as/iui^,  no  appod  from  his 
sentence,  ii.  548, 2 

—  gave  Juriediction  to  church, 

iL  97,  2 

—  shall  reign  as  King  of  hinge, 
andLordoflorde,  1.305,2 

—  as  a  King,  destroys  death, 

iL  466, 1 

f        kingdom  differs  from  all 

others^  ii.  247, 1 

—  hingdom  of,  means  by  which 
•Itended,  iL  88, 2 

^— routed  the  Unglg  government 
cf  the  Jew,  beoanse  it  would 
hav*  frostnted  the  design  of  his 
religion,  2/472, 2 

r^keed  the  hingl%  government 
J#iM,  that  he  might  dadare 


the  true  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
iL472,2 

Christ,  infinite  IiioidIm^  and  good' 
nem  of,  I  895, 1 

— —  knowledge  of,         iL  142,  1 

 the  knowedge  of,  eternal  life, 

L  831, 1 

 law  of,  how  subverted, 

u.107,2 

 his  whole  life  a  continued 

miracle,  ii.  292,  2 

 likeneee  to,  iL  293,  1 

 considered  as  Lord  of  the 

univeree,  L  895,  2 

 LOVB  or,  TO  HIB  DISCIPLES,  a 

discourse,  L  112,1 

 's  love,  vastness  of  shewn 

from  greatness  of  Grod's  wrath, 
iL  214,  2 

 to  be  loved,  because  he  is  best 

able  to  reward  our  love,  iL  478, 2 

 to  be  loved,  because  he  has 

shewn  the  greatest  love  for  us, 
u.  479, 1 

 the  invincible  strength  of  the 

love  of,  L  271, 1 

 manifestation  of,  in  promises, 

types,  and  sacrifices,    iL  461, 1 

 the  end  or  purpose  of  his 

manifeetation,  iL  462, 1 

 membere  of,  demands  defence, 

L24,2 

 why  took  on  him  the  nature 

of  nun,  and  not  of  angels, 

u.  229, 1 

 all  the  signs  and  marks  of  the 

Meeeiah  appeared  in,  L  274,  1 

  the  course  of  his  conduct 

among  the  Jews,  shews  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,        L  274,  2 

 the  promieed  Meeeiah, 

iL227,2 

— »  being  the  true  Meeeiah  de- 
pends upon  his  being  the  Son  of 
jDavid,  L  261, 1 

 mtradee  wrought  by,  i.  48, 1 

 his  obedience  twofold,  active 

and  passive,  iL  203,  2 

— 's  ofice,  truth  of,  and  divinity 
of  his  mission,  iL  227,  2 

 's  o/icee,  order  c/L    ii.  444, 1 

 the  offepring  of  Ikmd, 

L  261, 1 

 omnipreeent  ii.  84, 1 

 still  praye  for  his  people, 

ii.  13,  1 

 as  depressed  to  the  lowest 

state  of  poverty,  L  395,  2 

 his  preaehtng  to  spirits  in 

prison,  ii.  81, 1 

 preaching  of,  leoommended 

by  nis  praetiee,  i.  395,  3 

 pre-exietence  of,      ii.  227, 1 

 at  a  prieet,  destroys  sin  by 

his  satis&etion  for  i^  and  his 
■applies  of  grace  to  individual 
believers,  iL  465,  2 

—  the  natore  of  his  prietthood, 
an  aisomMit  for  his  rssmrection, 
i.  290,2 


Christ,  imitation  of,  eiemplified  in 
Panl,  k  449, 1 

 ^'s  prieeUy  office,  the  two  rreat 

parts  of,  ii.  12,  2 

 HIS  PBOMISK,  TBB  SUPPORT  OP 

BIS  MiiriSTBBS,  a  discourse, 

L  514,  1 

—as  a  prophet,  removes  delu- 
sion, ii.  469, 1 

 ^d  not  descend  into  purgar 

tory,  ii.  81,  1 

 purity  of  hie  nature,  gave 

temptations  no  hold  on, 

ii.  29, 1 

—  purity  of,  in  what  respects 
it  may  be  obtained  by  men, 

ii.71,2 

— » how  was,  received  in  the 
world,  L  271,  2 

—  redemption  by,  summary  of, 

ii.  81,  2 

 manner  in  which  he  refuted 

the  Sadduceee  L  361,  2 

 njeeted  by  those  who  be- 
lieved things  false,        i  46,2 

 why  rejected  in  opposition  to 

secret  convictions,      ii.  189,  2 

 THK  DKLIBBRATB  ESJBCTIOIC 

OP  HIM  ATTBNDBD  WITH  SBC&ET 

DI88ATI8P  ACTION,  a  disooursc, 

iL  194,2 

 rmdion  ot,  not  caused  by 

insufficiency  of  proof,     L  46,  1 

 misery  attending  the  final 

rejection  of  him,         ii.  202,  2 

—  hie  remaining  in  the  grave 
rendered  impossible  by  the  union 
of  his  human  nature  to  his 
divine,  L  287,  2 

 by  God's  immutability, 

L  288, 1 

 how  this  was  the  case, 

ib. 

 mode  of  fvproo^presented  by, 

u.  114, 1 

 argues  down  a  reetleee  temper 

of  mind,  i.  397  1 

— 's  resurrection,  cause  o^ 

L286, 1 

 the  manner  of  it^     L  286, 1 

 the  ground  of  it^      L  287, 2 

 why  he  did  not  aimear  to  the 

unbelieving  Jews  alter  his  re- 
surrection, L  461, 1 

 Ii  sitting  at  God's  right  hand, 

figwroHve,  iL  84,  1 

 the  root  ofDoM,    L  259, 1 

 universal  rule  of,      ii.  84, 2 

— — 's  providence  rulimg^  the 
churen,  iL  142, 1 

 how  fsr  a  man  ma^  consult 

his  safety  without  denymg, 

{722,1 

 's  satufaotion  for  riii,  a  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian 
religion,  i.  251, 2 

 's  saltisfadion  of  Ood^s  justice 

denied  by  some,         ii.  242, 1 

—  is  the  second  person  in  tiie 
^Trini^r,  L2«8^1 
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CSiriflt  hM  plaeed  the  soul  of  his 
religion  in  idf-denial,  ii.  294,  1 

—  why,  deliTen  hi«  ffiadples 
from  the  name  of  iervanti, 

i.  113,2 

—  we  are  unaroidahly  tenamti 
of,  eren  in  onr  highest  state  of 
nnetity,  i.  118,2 

 oottld  not  suffer  from  Ha, 

ii.  264, 1 

 consideration  of  the  phrase, 

tiiat,  woi  declared  tobe  ^  Son 
of  God,  i.  819,1 

 the  Son  of  God,       i.  822,  1 

 now  enjoys  universal  tote- 

reiffntitf  ii.  86,  1 

 tufferinge  of,  shew  the  eril  of 

sin,  iL  264, 1 

 the  iufferinoi  of,      i.  278, 1 

 their  latitude  and  extent, 

i.  278,  2 

 their  grounds  and  cause, 

i.  282, 2 

 their  intenaeness  and  sharp- 
ness, i.  279,  2 

 Gk>d  the  cause  and  autiior  of 

tiiem,  i.  280,  1 

 impossible  for  us  to  oonceiTe 

their  amount,  L  280,  2 

 their  nature  and  equality, 

i.  281, 1 

 the  sufferings  of,  penal  and 

expiatory,  i.  281,  1 

 proof  Uiat  this  was  the  case, 

i.  282, 1 

  erroneous  opinions  as  to 

them,  i.  281,  1 

 the  Sun  of  Bighteovune$$y 

i.  456,  2 

 iympaUkf  of,  L  116,  1 

 eympcUhy  of,  animating  his 

people  under  suffering,  ii.  13,  2 
 impossibility  of,  being  a  Um- 

poral  prlnoe,  i.  272,  1 
 anniversary  of  his  temptcUion 

celebrated   by    the  primitive 

church,  li.  292,  2 
 deniands  the  defence  of  the 

great,  i.  24, 1 
 the  opinion  that,  was  of  the 

Iri60  o/Xftfri,  groundless,  i.  263, 2 
 his  tmtk,  &c  establisfaed  by 

the  AtHUment  of  his  parting 

words  since  his  death, 

i.  614,  1  ;  521, 2 
— -  truth  of,  demands  defence, 

i.  24,2 

 Urutht  of,  Chriatlan'e  philo- 
sophy, L  51, 1 

 nature  of  union  between 

divine  and  human  nature  of, 

ii.  84,2 
 wnity  of  two  natures  in, 

ii.  82, 2 

 nalure  of  the  viewe  which  he 

ttnght,  i.  522,  1 

— —  the  bsad  off  his  people,  sym- 
patfaiass  with  their  sufierings^ 

ii.  489,  2 

~-»kftd  the  w$akn€m$  and 


mttiee  of  human  natare, 

u.  227,2 

Christ's,  wkai  t<  It  to  be,  ii.  444, 1 

 wUlinanea  to  leate  the  ftorld 

at  his  call,  a  proof  of  love  to  him, 
ii  481,1 

 the  wonderful  worke  he  did 

on  earth,  i.  323,  1 

 and  the  vorld,  the  opposition 

of,  tests  the  sincerity  of  pro- 
fessed love  to  Christ,  ii.  476,  1 

 world  made  for  and  by, 

i.  396, 1 

 Meal  for  hie  honour,  a  sign  of 

love  to  him,  it  481, 1 

Christian's  spiritual  ealling, 

u.  91, 2 

 a  good,  ii.  90, 1 

 graeee  to  be  planted  in  his 

heurt,  ii.  92,  1 
 the,  will  feel  suffering  from 

himidf,  i.  283,  2 
 no  man  a,  till  Att  hsart  has 

tdkenhold  of  the  truths  of  the 

goepel,  i.  379, 1 
 name  of,  without  the  nature, 

of  no  value,  ii.  444, 1 

 religion  at  iSrst  strange, 

u.  87, 1 

 the,  who  tuffert  with  Christ, 

shall  also  reign  with  him, 

i.  284, 2 

  why  he  should  not  fear 

temporal  mieeriee,       iL  218, 1 

 's  life  o  warfare, 

ii.  169, 1  ;  50,  2  ;  33,  2 

 warfare,  weapons  of,  ii.  89,  1 

 woA  of,  threefold,    ii.  91, 1 

 work  of,  difiicolt  and  neces- 
sary, iL  93,  94 

 the,  will  fed  suffering  from 

the  woHd,  L  284, 1 

Christians,  almoeH,  ii.  134  2 

 should  shun  hemguetinge, 

a.  56,  2 

— » in  mysterious  matters  have 

nothing  to  do  but  believe, 

u.  372, 1 

—  (urifMSf  of,  sobriety  and  sub- 
mission, i.  872,  2 

—  should  alwaya  be  huey, 

ii.  55,2 

 should  take  heed  of  inUm- 

peranee,  ii.  56, 1 

"      perteeution  o^  by  Nero, 

ii.  216,  2 

 various  temperamenU  of, 

i.  295, 1 

 that  it  is  ufiemful  for  (Ami 

in  ang  eaee  to  wage  war,  affirmed 
bv  Soeinus,  L  373, 1 

Christianity,  design  of,     ii.  89,  1 

 not  destructible  by  persecu- 

tioo,  L517,2 

 ^fiuX  iB  destructive  ot, 

U.  10%  2 

_  discriminating  eiMBfiiM  of , 
iL  103^1 

roM  why  iUlnl  by  the 
world,  i.  379, 1 


Christianity  not  ho&tiie  to 
of  judicature,  iL  419, 1 

 we  should  not  tamper  with 

the  mgsteries  of,  1  258,  2 

 THB  WISDOM  or  OOD  IH  MAK- 

INO  MTSTEaiODB,  a  diflcoane, 
L  249,  1 

 why  so  mysterious,    L  250,  1 

 from  the  nature  aad  qnahty 

of  the  things  treated  of  in, 

L  250, 1 

■  from  the  abetractioD  <vf,  from 
all  sensible  and  ooqwrealmatter, 

L251, 1 

 from  the  strangeneas  and 

irreducibleness  of,  to  the  com- 
mon methods  and  oboervatwoi 
of  nature,  L  251,2 

 from  some  of  the  principal 

designs  of,  L  252,  9 

 ends  not  in  negaiires,  L  92, 1 

 how  it  enferoes  precepts, 

ii.  103^  1 

—  its  reasonableness,   ii.  197, 1 

 a  nf/miijf  religioiiy  L  283^  3 

 designated  the  truth, 

L  376, i 

 truths  of,  must  be  taken  bold 

of  by  the  heart,  L  379, 1 

 truth  of,  seen,  and  jet  h^ted 

because  of  the  love  of  sin, 

L380, ' 

 variety  of,  suited  to  man's 

nature,  IL  79, 1 

Church,  the  best,  not  tne  from 

error  and  corruption, 

i.  305,  1  ;  522,  2 
 the,  not  under  a  proceas  at 

degeneracy,  iL  149,  2 
 its  duty  to  testify  agminat 

political  rebellioo,       i  545, 1 

—  enclosure  uid  fortifeaiion  ot, 

iL  9e,  1 

 enemies  of,  have  not  pre- 
vailed against  it,        iL  100, 1 

 enemies  of,  dread,  die  inno- 
cence of  its  governors^   iL  97, 1 

 government  of,  exoeUent  and 

divine^  ii.  86,  2 

  GOVKRKOBS,  QUAUPICaTIOlf 

or,  Aim  OrrosmoRS  to,  a  di»- 
course,  fi.  95, 1 
 require  courage,  inno- 
cence, integrity,  and  antbority, 
ii.  96,2 

 opposition  to,   iL  98,  1 

 iflsne  of  oppeaition  to^ 

iL99,2 

—  — ^ —  opposed  by  open  foreeu 

iL99.  1 

 — ^  by  railing  and  llbeia, 

iL98,2 

 by  seditioas  ptvrtiing 

and  praying,  n.  98^1 

 encontagsBMt  to^ 

iL  180^1 

'    oriflMiKW,  jndaiaflSf  •p*'^  ha 

i^  L  ssa,  1 

early  histoid  o(L  8  MBteDoad 
i&.48^1 
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Qmreh,  to  kecur  ths^  the  general 
pimetioe  of  the  Chvisdan  worid, 
ii.  292,  2 

—  injunetiont  of,  Bomething 
more  necMiary  ttian  merely  to 
obe^y  ii.  298,  2 

 tmlrueton  prorided  for, 

U.  87, 1 

 the  JewiA  and  vatriarcKalf 

may  be  considerea  under  a 
double  character,         i.  351 , 2 

 judgment  of,  ahonld  be  relied 

on  before  our  own,      i.  266,  1 

 juritdietion  of,  denied  by 

some,  iL  97)  2 

 lands,  purduMen  of,  judg- 
ments on,  L  54, 2 

 properly    beloog  to 

ohorcfamen,  -  L  57,  1 

 msmbenhipf  no  advantaffes 

from,  must  k4  the  standard  oy 
which  we  judge  ourselyeB,  . 

L  18^,  2 

 the  poesewion  of,  in  a 

good  church,  can  noTer  make  a 
good  man,  L  188,  2 

 oJUe-bearen,  strengthened 

by  upholding  its  laws,  i.  532, 1 

  maintenance  of  its  ordsr, 

beneficial  as  regards  its  oppo- 
nents, i.  531,  1 

 tke  primUite,  solenmized  the 

anniversary  of  Christ's  tempta- 
tion, ii.  292,  2 

 God  purges  with  the  sword  of 

his  mouth,  L  305, 1 

 rulen  often  despised  on  frivo- 
lous causes,  i.  41,  1 

 these  causes  enumerated, 

L41,2 

 just  causes  of  their  beins 

despised,  i.  42, 1 

 best  way  of  securing  it, 

i.  524, 1 

 state  of,  during  the  common- 
wealth, ii.  96,  1 

 its  trecUmeni  at  the  hand  of 

the  world,  i.  515,  2 

 want  of  uniformity  in  it  at- 
tended with  evils,        L  527,  2 

 the  whole  sj/stem  of,  advan- 
tageously framed,        ii.  86,  2 

 truth  and  law  on  the  side  of, 

and  should  be  used,      ii  98, 1 

 wonderfully  preserved  by 

God,  ii.  286,  2 

Church  of  Enoland,  talbb 
mcthods  of  .governing  and 
b8iablishino  it  .exploded,  a 
discourse,  i.  522,  1 

 injury  done  to,       i.  354,  2 

 persons  who  should  have 

been  brought  under  the  cen- 
sures of,  i.  365,  2 

 discussion  in  favour  of,  on 

the  ground  that  dissenters  only 
plead  their  consdenee  in  dis- 
senting, and  Bot  the  word  of 
God,  L  197, 2  ;  198, 1  and  2  ; 

199, 1  and  2 


Church  of  England,  dutv  of  the 
ministers  of,  t.  429, 2 

-— ^  reason  of  the  07  acahist  tiie 
rites  and  ceremonies  oi,i,\  30, 1 

 pretences  of  dissenters  against 

its  eonstUution  and  ceremonies, 
L524,2 

 experience  of  its  services, 

L525,  1 

 alle^  insigntfcanee  of  some 

of  its  ntes,  does  not  justify  oppo- 
sition, i.  525,  2 

 lawfulness  of  its  ceremonies, 

L  524,2 

 temper  of  its  opponents, 

i.  526, 1 

 consequence  of  yielding  to 

its  opponents,  L  526, 2 
 its  purity  and  peacefulness, 

i.  530, 1 

 not  popish,  L  535, 2 

 treatment  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Romish, 

L  536,  1 

Cbobch  of  Rome,  pretended  mir- 
■    o^  L385,  1 


 errors  of,  regarding 

repentance,  ii.  109,2 

 impiety  of  the  doctrines 

of,  iL  106,1 

 makes  sin  venial, 

ii.  105,  2 

 resemblance  between, 

and  the  perverted  Jewish, 

iL  106, 1 

 dispenses  with  oaths, 

iL  108, 1 

 advantage  of,  used  as  a 

plea  for  breaking  oaths, 

u.  108, 1 

CSrcumcision,  presumptions  in 
favour  of  its  continued  obliga- 
tion, i.  523,  1 

 its    permanence  pointedly 

denied  by  Paul,  L  523, 1 

Circumstances  may  strengthen 
corruptions,  L  384,  2 

Gtisen,  a  good,  ii.  90, 1 

Civil  power,  surest  means  to 
strengthen  or  to  ruin,    i.  27,  2 

Clergy,  the  failures  and  defects  of 
the,  redound  upon  their  func- 
tion, i.  321,  1 

 argument  for  their  attending 

the  university,  i.  321,  2 

 English,  how  treated, 

L  515, 1 

 duty  of,  to  teach  the  young, 

L  427,  2 

 to  nndecdve  the  people, 

i.  429, 2 

Qamour,  self-interested,  i.  429,  2 

 against  court  pensioners, 

i.  429,  2 

 about  the  persecution  of  ten- 
tender  oonsdenoea,      i.  429, 2 

Comfort  conveyed  by  the  Spirit, 
consiBts  in  enabling  the  r^pient 
to  understand  his  interest  in 
Chrifet;  and  in  diaoovering  to 


him  the  grace  that  is  in  him, 

iL  510, 1  and  3 

Comforter,  promise  of,  a  dis- 
course, ii.  256 

  what  kind  of  comfort  he 

gives,  ii  257,  1 

 the  Spirit  of  truth,  u.  258,  1 

Command,  a,  may  be  eonsiderod 
two  ways,  L  244,  2 

 as  descending  from  a  private 

person,  L  244,  2 

 as  desoen<Ung  from  a  magis- 
trate, L  245, 1 

 if  a  magistrate  were  to  make 

a,  which  he  knows  would  be  a 
direct  occasion  of  sin  to  the 
people,  this  woold  be  a  sin, 

L  245, 1 

Commandments,  all  the,  of  natural 
moral  right,  the  fourth  excepted, 
i.  224,  1 

— —  to  break  the,  is  an  aberration 
firom  the  dictates  of  rightiy  im- 
proved reason,  i.  224, 1 

Commission  of  the  ^kmUcs, 

u.  215, 2 

Commonwealth  and  Cromwell  cha- 
racterized, ii.  459,  2 

 EngliJi,  short-lived, 

iL  460, 1 

Community,  duty  which  we  owe 
to,  ii.  90, 1 

Communities,  malignity  of  the  dis- 
position of  taking  pleasure  in 
the  sins  of,  i.  152, 1 

Company,  evil,  must  be  shunned, 
i.  54, 1 

Comparison  of  ourselves  with  our 

fellow  men,  erroneous,  L  359,  2 
Comparisons,    danser   of,  with 

Scripture  illustrations,  L  370,  1 
Compassion,  want  of,  accompanies 

ingratitude,  i.  91,  1 

Concealment  of  Sin,  no  Sbcuriti 

TO  THE  Sinner,  a  discourse, 

i.  837,  1 

Concupisoence,  effects  of,  ii.  252, 1 
— ^  nature  of,  L  423,  2 

Confession,  auricular,  repudiated 

by  the  English  church,  i.  537,  I 
Comessions  of  un worthiness  on  the 

part  of  good  men,  L  218, 1 
Confidence,  company  causes, 

i.  382, 2 

 the  vanity  of  the,  of  the  sin- 
ner in  expecting  to  escape 
punishment,  L  342,  1 

 the  very,  itself  of  secree^,  is 

a  direct  aiid  natural  cause  ef  the 
sinner's  discovery,      i.  342,  1 

Confidence  towards  God,  a  dts- 
course,  ii.  482,  1 

 opposed  to  despair, 

u.  482, 2 

 opposed  to  doubts  and 

scrupulosities,  iL  483, 1 

 opposed  to  rashness  and 

precipitation,  iL  484, 1 

 opposed  to  irreverence, 

&  485, 1 


SOUTH'S  SERMONS. 


"J 


Confidenoe  towards  God^/oniMta- 
lion  in  the  mediatioii  of 
Christ,  ii,  486,  2 

— — *  htmeaem  of  ahunng, 

I  101, 1 

-= —  we  should  bewixe  of  u  falter 
I  194, 2 

 in  keaitk^  i.  67, 1 

 importatU  in  the  Ghristum 

oonflicty  i.  518, 1 

 in  protperitif,  danger  of, 

i.  67, 1 

 the  nncerity  of  our  faith  or, 

will  not  secure  as  against  all 
vicissitades  of  distmsty  i.  193, 2 

 the  silence  of  onr  conscience, 

not  a  wfiaaU  ar^metU  for, 

L  194, 1 

 in  wealth  and  power,  i.  67,  2 

Confirmation,  the  duty  of  the 

hishop,  i.  428,  2 

 nature  and  necessity  of,  ib. 

 made  a  sacrament  by  Uie 

Church  of  Rome,        i.  428,  2 

 reasons  why  it  was  instituted, 

i.  428,  2 

 power  of,  inoommunicable, 

L  429, 1 

Confusions  and  disturbances,  origin 
of,  i.  423,  2 

Conscience  ought  to  be  frequently 
and  impartially  aeoounUd  with, 
i.  192,  2 

 an  aeeuiing,  the  horrors  of, 

u.  63, 1 

 the  whispers  of  an  aeguiUing, 

will  drown  the  roice  of  sUnder, 
I  203,  1 

  no  artifice  has  any  effect 

upon,  L  201,  2 
  how  its  testimony  is  so 

authentie,  i.  195,  2 
  none,  in  respect  of,  bom 

blind,  i.  216,  2 
  how  fitf  bound  by  human 

laws,  i.  472, 1 
 impossible  to  put  down  the 

clamours  of,  i.  201,  2 
 com/ori  from,  in  poverty  and 

shame,  i.  202,  2 
  complaints  of,  not  without 

cause,  i.  200,  2 
  the  only   complete  judge 

under  God,  of  what  the  soul 

has,  and  what  it  has  not,  done, 
i.  188,  2 

 the,  may  be  induced  to  act 

counter  to  its  preeent  pertuation, 
i.  244, 1 

  from  what  it  derires  the 

credit  ot  its  testimony,  i.  200, 1 

 darkened  by  what  defiles  it, 

i.  216,  2 

  and  by  what  puts  a  biat 

upon  it,  i.  217,  2 

 by  every  act  of  sin,  i.  218,  1 

  by  frequent  and  repeated 

sins,  i.  218,  2 

—  by  every  corrupt  passion  of 
the  mind,  i.  219,  1 


Conscience,  depraved^  contented 
with  a  shew  of  duty,     iL  67,  2 

 the  dietata  of,  should  not  be 

resisted,  i.  191, 1 

—  a  long  and  bold  course  of 
sinning,  may  dim  and  darken 
iheditceming  faculty  of,  i.  200, 2 

—  di»qui€t  off  the  result  of  the 
Atheist's  principles,     ii.  284,  2 

— ^  when  enragedf  keeps  us 
miserable,  i.  202, 2 

—  man  responsible  for  its  errore, 

i.  468,  1 

 powers  of  an  evil,     ii.  22, 1 

 the  eye  of  the  soul, 

i.  200,2;  242,1 

 false  pica  of,  i.  430, 1 

 blows  inflicted  6y  Ood*9  anger 

upon,  ii.  210, 2 

 God*9  interpreter,    ii.  133,  2 

  God*i  vicegerent,  and  can 

never  be  deposed, 

i.  195,  2;  iL  275,  2 
 a  good,  better  than  all  the 

world,  ii.  27, 1 

 a  defence,  iL  216,  2 

 cleared  by  truth,  from  guilt 

and  doubtiug,  ii.  258,  2 
 the,  may  oe  grieved  or  aJKo- 

ted,  i.  244,  1 
  its  great  and  vigorous  im- 

partialUy,  i.  201, 1 
 its  influence  on  the  internal 

peace,  iL  196, 1 
 how  we  may  know  when  it  is 

rightly  informed,         L  189, 1 

 how  we  may  get  our,  informed, 

L  190,  1 

 becomes  insensible  by  degrees, 

u.  276,  1 

— —  not  acting  by  law,  a  bound- 
less, daring,  and  presumptuous 
thiug,  i.  201,  1 

 let  loose  upon  the  Atheist  on 

a  death-bed,  ii.  285,  1 

 both  a  light  and  a  law, 

L  215, 1 

  meaning  and  deritcUion  of 

the  term,  L  189,2 

 mischief  in  not  distinguishing 

between  mere  opinion  or  per- 
suasion and,  L  196,  2 

 difference  between  these, 

L  197,  1 

 Aw  ACOOUHT  OP  THE  NaTURI 

AND  Measures  of,  a  discourse. 
Two  Parts,  i.  185,  2 

 ocUh  siok,  resolved  by  pro- 
mise of  preferment,      L  354, 1 

 canni>t  be  kept  in  order  with- 
out frequent  examination, 

L  193,  1 

 how  pacified  by  the  hypocrite 

with  Scripture  illustrations, 

ii.  369,  1,  2 

 may  he  perverted,    i.  189, 1 

— —  peace  of,  lost  by  yielding  to 
temptation,  ii.  21,  2 

 is  in  effect  a  man's  whole 

happiness,  iL  63, 1 


Conscieuoe,peacr  trusted  to  tbs 
heart,  5.  63,  • 

 plea  oft  not  alwajB  adans- 

sibie,  iL  427,2 

 pleasure  derived  from,  L  6, 1 

 we  ought  to  jfray  wfaeo  our, 

is  smiting  us^  L  202, 1 

 Pretbhcb  of,  no  Excubb  fob 

Rrbbllior,  a  diacooBBC,  L  432, 1 

  consideration  of  thoas  /rv- 

tences  of,  which  have  borne  soch 
a  sway  in  the  world,     i.  196, 1 

 made  a  preUai  for  pofitaeal 

rebellion,  £  467, 3 

 the  extraordinazy  qmidtnas 

and  sagaeUy  o^  i.  2M,  1 

 religious,  amd  poOHcdt,  at- 
tempts to  distingaiflh  bctweca, 
iL  118,2 

 whv  it  feels  remone  in  refec- 
ting Christ,  iL  196, 1 

 ought  to  be  rigiUty  ii^brmei 

before  its  testimaoj  can  be 
authentic,  i.  189, 1 

 searedtuss  of,  ihe  ofastioais 

sinner  given  up  to,      ii.  275, 2 

 manner  in  whidi  it  w  searii, 

iL  276,1 

 we  must  attend  to  the  sen- 
tence of  our,  i.  201, 2 

 fill,  in  defiance  of,  iL  432, ' 

  sin  against,  with  Scriptars 

illustrations,  ii.  431, 2 

 sins  against,  presomptooos, 

u.  133,2 

 sinning  agiunst  leads  to  take 

pleasure  in  ^er  men's  sins, 

L  140, 1 

  sinning  against,  caused  by 

direct  infidelity,  L  140,  2 

 soothed  by  the  promise  of 

repentance,  ii.  302, 1 

 grounds  on  which  men  speak 

peace  to,  in  their  sins,  ii.  30l,  2 

 flatterers  speak  agesimst, 

iL  120,2 

 the  spring  of  all  men's  ac- 
tions, L  146, 1 

 A  True  Statb  and  Acoouxt 

or  THE  Plea  op  a  TxifOBR,  a 
discourse,  i.  241,  1 

  impropriety  of  the  term 

tender,  L  242, 1 

 tenderness  of,  destroyed  by 

presumptuous  sin,       ii.  139, 1 

 sins  of  daily  eommtasion  wear 

away  the  minute  tenderness  of 
the,  L  331,2 

 the  (Mcf^riMSi  of  the  sense  ol, 

L200,2 

 iMoJbieft  of,  what  is  implied 

m,  L  242, 1, 2 

 should  not  be  cootinoed 

in,  L246,2 

 in  this  sense  an  imper- 
fection, i.  246, 2 

 plea  of,  ought  not  to  be 

admitted  by  the  dvil  magis- 
trate, to  the  prejodiee  of  a^y 
law ;  evil  consequeneea  arising 
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fmm  Bueh  mn  adml^Mnn, 

i.  '247,  1  and  2 
ConMcienoe,  qnulities  nccompany- 

ing  such  plefth,  partiality  and 

hypocrisy,  i.  248,  I 

I       to  control  it  to  forbeamtiee 

from  thim^  lawful,  an  improper 

as  tc>  force  it  to  the  performance 

of  tkim^  unneeettary,  .  524,  1 
 troubUi  o/*,  cannot  be  removed 

by  wealth,  i.  409,  1 
 wrkiit^  of,  in  the  guilty 

mind,  i.  406,  2 
  what  it  is  to  itound  or  nn 

ttgaintt,  i.  244,  1 

Consciotuiness  of  inferiority,a  cause 

of  enry,  i.  506,  2 
  of  rectitude,  its  beneiieial 

effecU,  i.  482,  2 

Consequences,  danger  of  drawiug 

false,  from  right  principles, 

i.  103,2 
Consolation,  preaching  of, 

i.  247,  1 

Constancy,  the  crowning  privilege 
of,  i.  118,  1 

Consubetantiation,  doctrine  of, 

ii.  84,  I 
Contempt  caosed  by  flattery, 

ii.  125, 1 

•        fatal  eflPectB  of,  upon  gttvern- 

ment,  i.  40, 1 

Content  neoesBary  to  happinens, 

i.  407,  2 
the  chief  happinesB  of  life, 

L  410,  2 

 is  the  gift  of  heaTen, 

i.  411,1 

CoivnirGKXciBS,  ill  undbb  tbb 

DIRKCTION    OF    God'S  PROTI- 

DENCE,  a  discourse,        i.  59,  2 

 implied  in  the  loi,      i.  60,  I 

  are  not  to  be  the  ruU  of 

men's  actions,  i.  401,  2 

Contradictions,  apparent,  of  Scrip- 
ture, ii.  217, 1 
■       two  sorts  of,  distinguislied, 
i.  362,  1 

Conrenticles,  dan^r  of,   i.  430, 2 
Conversion,  deceit  of  the  heart 
regarding,  ii.  68,  2 

 habit  of  puritj  received  in, 

u.  70,  2 

 nature  of,  i.  164, 1 

—  instrumental!^  of  the 
preacher  in,  i.  81 6, 1 

 vague  confession  of  sin  not 

always  a  sign  of,        it.  867,  1 

—  —  means  used  by  God  for 
effecting,  ii.  369,  2 

Conviction,  ways  in  which  it  is 
often  produced,  ii.  274,  2 

 personal  judgments  intended 

to  produce,  ii.  274,  2 

—  —  unexpected  deliverances  one 
of  the  ways  of,  iL  275, 1 

Convocation,  the^  why  omitted, 

1.  366,  1 

Comeliusy  the  example  of,  as  to 
fiurting  and  (a^«r,  L  168, 1 
TUL.  u. 


Corrupt  priiic-'p1e,a,  may  bestronff 
though  8tiil,  ii.  32,  1 

 helped  by  occasion, 

ii.  82,  1 

Corruption  inherent,         ii.  2,  1 

 first  motions  of,  should  be 

resisted,  ii.  72,  1 

 prayer  efficacious  against, 

ii.  74, 1 

Cottage,  the,  crmtains  as  much 
happiness  as  the  palace,  i.  411,  1 

CouuHcl,  one  of  the  privileses  of 
friendship,  i.  117,  2 

Counsellors,  evil,  clamonr  against 
tliem,  used  as  a  weapon  against 
government,  L  548,  1 

  reason    why  complained 

agaiuHt,  i.  548,  2 

Courage  required  by  church-go- 
vernors, ii.  96,  2 

 needed  to  reprove  a  pas- 
sionate man,  ii.  12i2,  2 

 of  martyrs,  whence  derived, 

ii.  38,  1 

Court,  natnre  of,  as  justifying  or 
condemning  going  to  law,  bjr 
Christians,  ii.  416,  2 

C)venant,  Solemn  League  and,  its 
character  and  tendencies, 

i.  435,  2 

 improper  ose  made  of  it, 

t  543,  2 

 an  eternal,  made  between  the 

Father  and  the  Son,  for  the 
salvation  of  Christ's  people, 

i.  282,  2 

 tliis  made  Christ  a  King,  a 

mystical  Head,  and  also  a  , 
surety,  i.  283,  2 

COVBTOUSNBSS,  FEOVBO  VO  LESS  IN 

Absurdity  in  Reason,  than  a 
Contradict:on  to  Rblioion,  ! 

NOB  A    MORI   VNSURB    WAT  TO  ' 

bicbes.thanrichesthemsblves  ; 

TO  HAPPINESS,  a  discourse.  Two 

Parts,  i.  894,  1 
  ways   by   wliidi   we   are  ; 

brought  to  atoidf  i.  400,  1  ; 
 caution  of  Ckri$i  agaiuHt,  for  | 

what  purpose  intended,!.  394,  2  : 
 eontittM  in  an  anxious  earking 

care  about  the  things  of  this  I 

world,  i.  396,  2 

— —  etU  of,  heightened  by  im-  I 

patience,  i.  398,  1 

author  of  the  exhortation 

against,  L  395,  1  j 
 a  vice  too  hard  for  mere  : 

moral  airgumeuts,        i.  394, 1 

 implies  a  rapacity  in  getting,  • 

1.  39,  2 

 all  sinister  and  illegal  | 

ways  of  getting,  L  398,  2  • 

 atenadousneasinkeep-  ' 

ing,  i.  399, 1 

 general  in^uenee  of,  i.  398,  2 

 meaning  of,  shewn  nega- 
tively and  positively,    i.  396,  1 
■  I  gains  upon  iis  by  its  near 
rettmbUmoe  to  virtuef    i.  400^^ 


Covetousness,  proof  of  its  peetdiar 
basenesa,  i.  899, 1 

  exceedingly  apt  to  prevail 

upon  us,  i.  400,  1 

 even  keeps  some  back  from 

religiout  ordinancfM,     i.  399,  2 

— —  very  difficult  to  be  removed, 
i.  400,  1 

 root  of  all  evil,       i.  898,  2 

 telfithneee  of,  i.  399,  2 

 puts  on  aU  tkapee,  and  com- 
mands aU  tieee,  i.  399,  1 

 wraeity  of,  i.  397,2 

Covetous  man,  eidJUh  and  unjust, 
i  i.  399, 2 

,  —  even  neglects  the  saera' 

ment,  i.  400, 1 

 vUas  under  which  he 

I     shelters  himself,  i.  400,  1 

 prayers  of,  worth  nothing, 

I  i.  84,  1 

 no  person  thinks  that  he  is  so, 

I  i.  221,  2 

Covetousness  is  a  blinding  vice, 
I  i.  338, 2 

I  shelters  itself  under  the  name 

of  economy,  L  400,  2 

 the  earliest  and  the  laietit 

I     Yioe,  i.  402, 1 

— —  excuses  itself,  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  posteritv,  for 
old  age,  and  for  times  of  caU- 
I     mit^,  i.  401, 1 

'  —  increased  by  riches,  i.  407,  2 

 almost  incurable,     i.  402,  1 

 imUional,  i.  412,  1 

 means  which  it  nsea,i.  411,  2 

 the  causes  which  originate, 

contribute  to  its  continuance, 

i.  402, 2 

 plausibUUy  of  its  pleas, 

i.  400,2 

 the  cause  of  rebellion,  L  296, 1 

 not  tlie  certain  way  get 

rich,  1.411,2 

 has  ruined  vast  multitudes, 

i.  403,  1 

 founded  upon  the  predomi- 
nant pnueiple  of  human  nature, 
self-preservation,         i.  402,  2 

 strength  of,  wherein  it  lies, 

i.  403, 1 

 necessity  of  vigilance  agaiust, 

L  403, 1 

Creation,  discovery  of,  by  natural 
reason,  difficult,  i.  9,  1 

— ' —  opinions  of  the  ancients 
respecting,  i.  9,  2 

  discoi^auce  of  opinions  re* 

garding,  ii.  462,  2 

Creator,  God  capable  of  being 
honoured,  or  dishonoured  as 
our,  ii.  61,  2 

 the  creature  has  been  de- 
pending on  the  bounty  of  his, 
i.208,2 

Creature,  the  life  of  the,  ought, 
when  necessity  calls,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  tbs  Aagy  of  Him  who 
gave  it,  L295,S 
2  V 
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Duels,  when  undertaken  for  re- 
ren-^e  of  injury,  or  vindication 
of  honour,  ii.  407,  2 

— ^  judi«ial  diiCOUHteHanee  of, 

ii.  408,  2 

—  wretched  contequencfs  of, 

ii.  408,  2 
—  to  the  conquered, 

ii.  408,  2 

—  conqueror, 

ii.  409,  1,  2 

Duty  carries  with  it  a  grave  and  a 
severe  cuptet,  i.  346,  2 

— —  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
preBumed  event,         i.  481,  1 

—  he  who  does  his,  has  no  rea- 
son to  fear^  i.  190,  1 

—  gi'eatest  and  most  sacred  ties 
of,  founded  on  gratUndef 

i.  87,  2 

—  how  men  are  drawn  to, 

ii.  240,  2 

<—  of  a  tempted  person,  ii.  48, 1 
 he  who  takes  away  the  in- 
citements to,  dashea  the  per- 
formanee  of,  i.  349,  2 
■  ■   a  complacency  and  serenity 
of  mind,  at  the  performance  of,  or 
remorse  at  the  non-performance 
of  it,  is  not  enough  to  enforce  it, 
i.  351,  1 

—  performance  of,  deceit  of  the 
heart  in,  ii.  67,  2 

 never  rightly  performed  by 

those  who  have  nut  right  prin- 
ciples, ii.  68,  1 

 in  the  actions  of,  considered 

merely  as  duty,  or  as  morally 
^ood,  and  fit  to  be  done,  there 
18  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  en- 
gage the  will  of  man  in  a  constant 
practice  of  tliem,         i.  346, 2 

—  reatons  for  this  statement, 

i.  346,  2 

—  whosoever  shall  faithfully  do 
his,  with  hopes  of  the  promised 
recompense,  shall  find  God  faith- 
ful, i.  352,  2 

- —  Girist  always  accompanied 
the  promise  of  revard,  with  the 
performance  of,  i.  349,  2 

•  manifest  reason  of  this, 

i.  350,  2 

  to  do  one's,  only  for  a  r*- 

vard,  and  not  to  be  willing  to 
do  it  without  one,  very  different 
things,  i.  352,  1  j 

  Aversion  to,  the  First 

Strp  15  Evil,  a  diseour.'te,  ! 

ii.  185,  1  I 

—  Scripture  examples  not  an  I 
absolute  rule  of,  i.  491,  2 

Duliet)  which  we  owe  to  Ood  and 
to  our  neighbour,         ii.  297,  2 

  which  we  owe  to  tlio  com- 

tnuatty,  ii.  90,  1 

 hotc  hindered,         ii.  1 06,  2 

measure  of,       •    ii.  106,  2 

'   mortifying^  shoold  be  per- 
formed, iL  73, 1 


Duties,  pfrfoi'mance  of,  cannot  ex- 
piate guilt,  ii.  75,  I 
—  some,  ubsolutely  necesoAi-y, 
Ii.  297, 1 

— —  these  specified,  and  the  man- 
ner of  promoting  progress  in 
them  shewn,  ii.  297, 2 

 made  succes^ul  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, ii.  300,  2 

— —  plea  of  wanit  of  power  to  per- 
form, L  81 — 85 
See  Power. 

 of  great  and  hard  labonr, 

i.  81, 1 

 of  great  and  apparent  dan- 
ger, i.  81,2 
 of  cost  and  expense,  i.  83, 1 

Easter,  exhortation  as  to,  i.  168,  2 
— » there  should  be  a  habitual, 
and  actual  preparation  for, 

i.  163,2 
Economy,  is  not  covetonsness, 

i.  396,  1  ;  400,  2 
Education,  effects  of  tlie  exor- 
bitant license  of,         i.  422,  1 

 virtuous,  absolute  necessity 

of,  i.  423,  2 

 persons  to  whom  committed, 

i.  424,  2 

 stripes  and  blows,  the  basest 

remedy  in,  L  427,  1 
 of  the  dissenters,  nature  of, 

i.  430, 2 

Ehud's  killing  of  Eglon  vindi- 
cated, i.  494,  2 

Election,  not  a  ground  of  accusa- 
tion against  God,        iL  606,  2 

Elijah,  example  of,  no  warrant  for 
indiscreet  zeal,  ii.  1 14,  2 

 *s  slaughter  of  the  priests  of 

Baal  justified,  i.  495,  1 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  anecdote  of  an 
incident  in  her  reign,    i.  228,  2 

Enemy,  internal,  most  dangerous, 

ii.  52,  2 

 potent,  diflftculty  of  appeasing, 

ii.  91,  1 

 ma^  be  a  truce  witli,  when 

tliere  is  no  peace,         ii.  69,  1 

 the  heart  tlie  worst,  ii.  52,  2 

Enemies,  death  of  Christ  for  his, 
a  proof  of  matchless  love, 

ii.  480,  1 

Enexies,  on  Loving  our,  a  dis- 
course, ii.  223, 2 

 Charles  II,  loved  his, 

i.  232  1,2 

 Chritt  loved,  and  still  loves 

his,  i.  231,2 

 when  we  love  our,  we  are  not 

to  be  fond  of  their  enmity, 

1.  230,  I 

 to  love  our,  is  the  highest  and 

hardest  duty,  i.  232,  2 

  motives  adduced,  why  we 

should  love  our,  i.  230,  2 

 tlie  vardon  of  our,  the  indis- 
pensable condition  ot  our  own 
pardon,  L  282,  2 


England,  its  gorernmeHt  not  arlrf- 

trary,  i.  506,  2  ;  547,  t 

— —  its  constitution  tlie  envy  ol 

surrounding  nations,     i.  547,  1 

 \t»  judgments,  i.  501, 1 

 power  of  its  subjects  in  tlie 

framing  of  its  laws,        i.  547,  1 

 mildness  of  its  taw,  i.  547,  1 

 its  mercies,  i.  500,  1 

 its  responfibiliti€9^    i.  500,  1 

English  nation,  sins  of,  ii.  288,  1 
 —  dditerane€  vouclt;«3ifcd 

to,  ii.  288,  1  ;  290 
 ^             State  of  before  ih« 

Restoration,  ii.  289,  2i'i3 
 delif trance  of,  iiaralle; 

between,  and  the  deliverance  <»! 

tlie  IsmeliU'S,        ii.  288^291? 
See  IsraeiUes. 
 mischiefs  under  which 

they  groaned,  Ii.  201,  I 

■   ■    tlieir  pn>Tocation  of 

God,  ii.  291,  1 

Enjoyment  of  God  expressed  by 

seeing  him,  reastons  why, 

ii.  441,2 

 because  sight  gives  the 

clearest  discovery  of  objects, 

ii.  441,2 

 because  sense  of  s<ee»iig 

is  most  universally  employed, 
ii.  442,  1 

    because  this  sense 

affords  chief  delight,    ii.  442,  1 

 because  this  sense  is 

the  most  comprehensive, 

ii.  442,  I 

Enjoyments  aUme,  nnehangesible 
and  eternal,  i.  418,2 

 worldly,  transitory  and  per- 
ishing, i.  418,  2 

 worldly,  not  secured  t<»  tJie 

best  of  men,  i.  419,  1 

 our,  cursed  by  God's  ansrer, 

iL  21 1,  2 

Enticement  to  sin,  nature  of, 

ii.  8,  2 

 shonld  be  avoided,    iL  54,  1 

Enthusiasm,  its  occasioa  and 
effects,  i.  450,  2 

 worse  than  popery,  its  sonree, 

i.  451,  2 

 in  reference  to  sapematural 

revehitions,  i.  486,  1 

Enthusiasts  not  led  bt  the 
Spirit  ov  God^  a  discourse  in 
two  parts,       i.488,  1  ;  491,  1 

 pernicious  to  civil  society, 

L  496,  2 

 a  reproach  to  nligion, 

t  496,1 

Envy,  rrs  Nitvbe,  Caitses  and 
Consequences,  a  dibcoarse, 

1.504,2 

 its    component  principles, 

hatred  and  grirf,         i.  504, 2 

 four  causes  of  it,      i.  505, 2 

 three^eeteof  it,      i.  511,1 

 its  insatiiMbleness,      i.  5 12;  1 

 fouro6f00toof  it,  L60i^l 
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Envy,  reflex  mjoriong  injluenee  on 
Uie  enrious,    i.  504,  2  ;  510, 1 

—  intriniiiciiny  ttii/W,  i.  505,  1 

—  and  muUiee,  which  follow  the 
poMceoion  of  wealth,    i.  408,  2 

_  examples  of  penocw  ruined 
5y,  i.  409,  1 

Epicureans,  opinions  of,  i.  171>  2 

ErieooriL  FuHcnon,  Doties  of, 
a  discoune,  i.  96  — 43 

—  ^prored  finom  the  eon- 

duot  of  Titus,  i.  86, 1 

 teaching  and  ruling, 

L  88,  I,  2 

.  goTemment,   what  it 

consifitB  in,  L  89,  1 

•  means  amigned  for  dis- 

cliarge  of  tlie  duties,  i.  40, 1 
Erastus,  opinion  of,  ii.  97,  2 
Error,  a  dangerous, 

ii.  76, 1  ;  110,  1 

 often  fair  as  well  as  deceitful, 

it  110,2 

 gradations  in,         L  875  2, 

 pnigressive,  i.  875,  2 

 decks  itself  with  false  orna- 

meuttt,  i.  888,  1 

 s  of  Romish  Church, 

H.  108, 109, 

 s  proceed  from  inclination, 

i.  50,  1 

 8  of  Origen  respecting  pun- 
ishment, i.  105, 1 
E^pe  from  temptation,  what  is 
implied  in^  ii.  86, 1 

 modes  of,  ii.  37,  1 

Estate,  lu6S  of,  ii.  218,  2 
Eternity  depends  on  the  hour  of 
tciuptatioo,  ii.  84, 1 
 of  puniHhmen^       ii.  221,  2 

—  falHe  foundations  removed, 
and  true  ones  laid,  for  such  wise 
builders  rs  design  to  build  for, 

i.  233, 1 

Enl,  coveiuuwess  the  root  of  ail, 

i.  898,  2 

 company  should  be  avoided, 

ii.  54, 1 

 opinions  of  Manes  regarding, 

i.  382,  1 

 iptaking,  not  to  be  indulged 

in,  even  against  injurers, 

 some  men  have  perterUd  the 

standard  of,  i.  148,  1 

 is  to  be  avoided,      i.  169, 2 

 the  nature  of,         i.  170,  2 

 absurdity  of  the  opinion  that 

it  is  not  ittieremt  in  itself, 

I.  171,  1 

 also,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 

oriainally  founded  in  the  laws 
and  conHtitution  of  the  sovereign  I 
or  civil  power,  by  three  reasons,  ' 
i.  171,2 

— —  generally  operates  up<m  the 
mind  of  man,  by  the  name  by 
which  it  is  notified  or  conveyed 
to  it,  i.  173,  2 

mischief  of  mifopplying  the 
name  of,  i.  178, 2 


Evil,  false  repretentation  of, 

i.  170, 1 

 untpeakable^  of  sin,  ii.  1 36, 1 

Examination,  self,  duty  of,  i.  1()5,2 

 necessity  of,    i.  ll»6,  1 

Example,  the,  of  sinners  injures 
others,  ii.  24,  2 

  this  shewn  in  the  eases  of 

Samson  and  David       ii.  25,  1 

 power  of^  i.  244, 1 

Examples  of  the  endurance  of  the 
greatest  evils,  ii  221,1 
 of  deliverance  from  tempta- 
tion, ii  7,  1 
Excellency  of  a  thing  does  not 
draw  admiration,  but  the  strange- 
ness of  it,                   i.  253, 2 
Excuse,  whatan,tfliporet,  i.  158,  2 

 1.  the  tupponiion  of  a  sin, 

2.  the  extenuation  of  its  guilt, 

1. 158,2 

Exemplification  shews  tlie  truth 
of  a  future  state  of  happiness 
arid  misery,  i.  285,  1 

Exhortation  against  sinning  under 
aggravating  dreumstances, 

ii.  279,  2 

Experience  proves  that  Imppiness 
does  not  depend  on  abundance, 
i.  410,2 

•  gives  knowledge  in  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  i.  61,  1 

Expression,  power  of,  should  be 
cultivated  by  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  i.  814,  2 

Faction  complains  against  minis- 
ters of  state  to  get  into  their 
pUoe,  i.  548,  2 

 strengthened  by  pulpit  re- 
straint, i.  551,2 

  tools  which  it  uses  against 

government,  i.  546, 1 

Faculties,  habitnal  exereiiie  of  the 
mental,  qualifies  for  the  oflSce  of 
the  ministry,  L  S13,  1 

Faith,  nothing  can  be  an  article 
of,  which  is  untrue  or  irrational, 
i.  867,  2 

 high  aehievemente  ascribed  to, 

i.414,2 

— ~  how  these  were  accomplished, 

i.  415, 1 

  why  Scripture  aeeribes  $o 

much  to,  i.  878,  2 
 confidence  of,on  what  founded, 

ii.  35,2 
 surest  way  of  oonfirminoy 

i.  391,2 

 foty  and  iafe,         i.  372,  1 

 distinguished  from  hnoitledgej 

i.  463,  1 

 its  nature,  ii.  168,  2 

 ultimate  object  of,     i.  368,  1 

  its  practitaU  power  and  ex- 

eeUeney,  i.  66,  2 
 and  praetke,  mutual  eorro- 

horation  of,  i.  392,  2 

— —  tupportt  tlie  Christian  in  I  lis 

spiritual  wai-fisre,       ii.  168, 1 


Faith,  three  infiueneee  by  which  it 
promotes  the  Christian  triumph, 
ii.  175,  1 

 its  triumph  over  sense  and 

sight,  i.  466,  1 

 teete  of,  ii.  367,  2 

i  a  fuUee  view  of,  taken  by  the 

hypocrite,  ii.  367,  1 

Fallacious,  tears,  sighs,  and  other 
expressions  of  terror,  often  are, 
i.  318,  1 

Fallen  man,  deplorable  condititm 
of,  ii.  448,  1 

False  person,  a,  ouglit  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  public  enemy,     i.  98,  1 

 the  object  of  just  abhorrence, 

i.  101.  1 

— —  shall  be  finally  and  eternally 
separated  from  God,     i.  101,  2 

Falsehood  and  Lying,  on  thi 
BASE  Sins  ov,  a  ditiOuui*se, 

i.  93,  2 

 may  be  conveyed  by  aetiome 

and  aesturea,  as  well  as  by  irom'«, 
i.  94,  2 

 very  common,  i.  94,  J 

—  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
oommon  life  by  destroying  tliat 
trust  and   mutual  confidence 
men  should  have  iu  one  another, 
i.  38,  2 

 tends  to  dieeolte  eociety, 

i.  97,  2 

 the  grand  epoch  of,  i.  101,  1 

 carries  with  it  an  act  of  ta- 

juetiee,  i.  95,  2 
  brands  a  man  with  lattina 

i^ominy,  i.  100,  1 

•  paradox  to  say  it  is  lav/ui, 

i.  99,  1 

 tnark  set  by  God  on  tliose 

Who  practise,  i.  101,  1 

 examples  of  mischief  of, 

i.  97,  1 

mis^uf  it  has  cau»e<l  in 
families,  towns,  &c.,       i.  98,  1 

 cause  of  all  the  misery  and 

calamity  that  befalls  mankind, 
i.  96,  2 

 perverts  and  ruins  the  re/a- 

tions  of  life,   .  i.  98,  2 

— —  indisposes  hearts  of  men  to 
religioH,  i.  99,  1 

 reward  or  punishment  of, 

i.  99,  2 

  introduced   tia   into  the 

world,  i.  96,  1 

  still  propagating  and  pro- 
moting sin,  L  96,  2 

 tyrants  full  of,  i.  97,  2 

 why  MN^atr^,  i.  95,  2 

Familiarity  with  sin,  lessens  the 
abhorrence  of  it,  ii.  31,  1 

Familists,  tlieir  views  respecting 
the  Spirit's  indwelling,  i.  484,  2 

Fast,  tlie  true  nature  of  a,  es|>eci- 
ally  consists  in  a  real  sincere 
separation  from  sin,     i.  847,  3 

Fa&tiiig  and  prayer,  iL  392,  2 
See  Prayer, 
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Fmstiog  not  binding  on  all, 

ii.  296,  1 

»—  must  be  attended  with  o/nw, 
ii.  299,  2 

<  eminent  saints  cotnbitUf  itUk 

prater y  ii.  299,  1 

 destroys  that  d'upoiiiion  on 

which  the  tempter  works, 

ii.  300,2 

—  derives  its  virtue  from  ditine 
instUutiom,  ii.  300,  2 

—  should  be  enlivened  with 
prayer,  ii.  299, 1 

— —  Khouid  be  done  with  a  hearty 
detestation  of  the  body  of  sin, 

ii.  298,  1 

 impioui,  if  the  love  of  sin  is 

choriuhed  in  the  heart,  ii.  298, 2 

 signal  influence  of,  ii.  293,  1 

 inuHt  be  used  merely  as  an 

imtrument,     ii.  297,  1  ;  298,  1 

 iios  no  virtue  in  iieel/f 

ii.  300,  1 

 kindi  of,  ii.  293,  2 

  does  not  help  us  by  way  of 

merit,  ii.  300,  1 

 how  it  subdues  onr  oorrup- 

titans,  shewn  negatively  and 
fto»itirtlif,  ii,  300,  1 

 ubjectiom  to,  removed, 

ii.  295,  2 

 of  the  Phariieee,     ii.  299,  2 

 promotes  proyren  in  our 

duties,  ii.  297,  2 
 Heparation  from  sin  is  the 

proper  kind  of,  i.  348,  1 
 for  aluit  purpote  it  must  be 

undertaken,  ii.  299,  1 
  qu(dification$  which  render 

the  duty  acceptable  to  God, 

ii.  296,  2 

 recommended  by  the  fathers, 

ii.  295,  2 
 is  an  act  of  ielf-abasirtnenty 

ii.  300,  2 

 is  a  noble  act  of  »elf-revtngey 

ii.  300,  2 

 a  epiritual  duty,       i.  247, 2 

 fur  a  titne,  enfoi*oed,  ii.  295, 1 

 rt  qui  red,  not  as  a  virtue  f  but 

as  a  help  to  virtue,  ii.  297, 2 
Father  and  mother,  explanation 

of,  as  in  Matt  x.  37,  ii.  473,  1 
Faults  a  proud  person  adore*  hit 

own,  ii.  123,  1 
  |>erson  who  commite,  Ltst  to 

hear  of,  ii.  114,  1 

 defending,  is  flattery, 

ii.  117,  1 

 dif$embling  of,        ii.  112,  2 

 iiHitcUion  of,  by  flatterers, 

ii.  120,  1 
 who  ought  to  reprove, 

ii.  113,  1 

  sliould    be   reproved  with 

nieeknoMs  ii.  H5,  2 

Fear,  aniilote  against,  given  to 
apoHtlei^  ii.  216.  2 

—  of  sin  ought  to  be  eheriehed, 

ii.  219,  1 


Fear  of  damuation,  ought  to  be 
the  grefttcht,  ii  218,  1 

 of  God*s  power  to  destroy, 

has  deterred  from  sin,  ii.  224,  1 

—  cannot  enlarge  Crod's  wrath, 
ii.  212,  2 

 filial  and  reverential,  re- 
quired by  God,  ii.  246,  1 

 how  God's  forgiveness  should 

enforce  filial,  11.  247,  2 

 description  of,  i.  14,  2 

 of  men  leading  to  tin,  ex- 
amples of,  ii.  2i24,  1 

 of  temporal  miseries,  how 

lettened,  ii.  218,  219 

 nature  of,  ii.  212,  2 

 of  evils,   neither  preventt 

their  coming,  nor  lettent  tlieir 
weight,  ii.  220, 1 

 all  religiout  actt  commenced 

from,  are  rejected  by  God, 

i.  318,  1 

 terviU,  1.245,2 

.  a  twofold,  distinguished, 

I  ii.  217,  2  ;  245,  2 

Fears,  he  who,  as  he  sliould  do  in 
this  world,  shall  have  nothing 
either  to  fear  or  feel  in  the  next, 
1.  350,  2 
Felicity.   See  Happinett, 
Fervency  in  prayer,         ii.  58, 1 

I  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  long 

I     prayer,  i.  133, 2 

Fire  and  wind  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, meaning  of,       li.  89,  1 
Fhittered,  the,  an  object  of  pity, 

ii.  126, 1 

FUtterer  designs  his  own  etdvan- 
tage,  ii.  124, 1 

 bringt  to  ikame  whom  he 

flatters,  ii.  125,  1 

 detetted,  11.  126,  1 

 ends  of,  li.  124, 1 

 deserts  the  fallen,   ii.  124,  2 

 perverts  the  judgment, 

ii.  125,  1 

 reproved,  ii.  224,  2 

 seeks  to  mtfi  whom  he  flat- 
ters, ii.  126,  2 

 vain  perton,  the  broadest 

mark  for,  ii.  123,  2 

 variation  in  the  conduct  of, 

ii.  124,  2 

 conflrmsei««,          ii.  126, 1 

Flatterers  of  Alexander,  ii.  120,  2 

 speak  against    tlieir  eon- 

tcieneet,  ii.  120,  2 

 imitation  of  faultt  by, 

ii.  120,  1 

 seldom  imitate  the  rirtuet  of 

those  whom  tlioy  flatter, 

li.  120,  1 

Flattbrt,  a  discourse,  in  Three 
Parts  ii.  112,  1 

 agreeaUe  to  human  nature, 

ii.  119,2 

 batenett  of,  ii.  1 12,  2  ;  1 17,  2 

 botli  blind  and  dumb, 

li.  112,2 

 cfCato,  ii.  12.3,  1 


Fhittery,  example  of,  in  Plato^ 
schoUrs,  ii.  120,  S 

 impatience    of    re|Mnoof,  • 

ground  of,  li.  123,  1 

 vain-glorious  dispoeitlony  • 

ground  of,  IL  123,  1 

 grounds  and  oeeaHoms  of, 

ii.  121,  2 

 used  as  an  inttrmm^ntf 

iu  126,  2 

Romish  casuists  chargeable 
with  a  mott  dangsrtmn  species  of, 
ii.  119,  1 

 nature  of,  ii.  1  ]  2,  1 

 high  rank  an  oceaaton  of, 

ii.  121,  2 
 hearts  of  men  open  to, 

ii.  120, 1 

 seals  a  man's  ruin,  ii.  125,  2 

 consists  in  praising 

U-  117,1 

 of  overvaluing  virtues  and 

perfections,  ii.  12^  1 

FlSSH,  CEUaFTIMO   THE,  A  di»- 

oourse,  ii.  444,  1 

 what  is  meant  bj  the, 

ii.  444,2 

 we   should  be    fearful  of 

pleasing,  ii.  73,  1 

 and  spirit,  like  two  miglitj 

prinoes,  whose  territories  join, 
L  220,  J 
FoU/  of  the  ofAofl'f  prindpies, 

ii.  284,  1 

 of  denying  Qod^s  existence, 

wherein  it  consists,      ii.  283,  2 

 of  trusting  in  our  own  hearts, 

ii.  60.  2 

 impuUUion  of,  mankind  im- 
patient of,  ii.  69, 2 

 of  venturing  on  a  suspicious 

practice,  ii.  26,  2 

Fool's  saying  in  bis  hbabt  thru 
IS  NO  God,  a  discourse, 

ii.  280  —  286 

 *s  manner  of  denying  God's 

existence,  ii.  281,  1 

 wishes  there  were  no  God, 

ii.  281,  2 

 wish  of,  pnnlshed  by  God, 

ii.  281,2 

 seeks  arguments  to  persuade 

himself  there  is  no  Grod, 

u.  282,  1 

 is  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any 

tiling  that  seems  to  support  his 
opinion,  ii,  282,  2 

 contradicts  the  general  judg- 
ment of  mankind,       iu  283, 2 

 thought  of,  always  too  late, 

ii.  54,  2 

 mankind  impatient  of  being 

considered,  ii.  69,  2 

Force  employed  against  diurch 
governors,  ii.  99,  1 

Forgiveness,  €rod*s,  principle  of, 
ii.  241,2 

—  greatness  of, 

ii.  244,  1,  2 
 design  oi;      iL  246»  t  , 
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ForgivenenH,  God* 9,  conferred  on 
the  iriJest  fiinners,       ii.  245,  1 

 how  it  should  enforce  filial 

fear,  ii.  246,  2 

F0UNDATI0RS,PALSE^EM0TED,  AMD 
TRUB  ONES  LAID,  FOR  SUCH  WISE 
BUILDERS  AS  DESIGN  TO  BUILD 

roR  KTERMTT,  a  discoui^e, 

i.  233,  1 

■  one  of  these  false,  is  an  tm- 
penuite  faith,  i.  235,  2 

—  anotlier,  is  a  fond  reliance 
upon  the  goodne$t  of  our  h^arti 
and  the  konetly  of  our  inten- 
tions, i.  236,  1 

 such  bad,  sure  iofaU,  i.237,  2 

—  other  falte  and  tinkiug^  are 
built  upon  by  many,    i  239,  2 

 another,  is  party  and  nvgu- 

UMnty,  i.  236,  2 
Paul  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  party,  before  his  conver- 
sion,                       i.  236,  2 
  yractiee  and  chedienee,  foun- 
ded on  Christ's  merits,  the  surest 
to  build  for  heaven  on,  i.  234,  1 
Freedom  oi  tlie  will,  with  power 
to  choose  things  spiritually  good, 
denied,  ii.  356,1 
Freewill,  question  of,      ii.  102,  1 

 extremes  regarding,  ii.  102, 1 

Friends  of  Christ,  what  is  implied 
in  being,  i.  114,  1 

■  should  reprove  faults, 

ii.  113,2 

Friendsliip,  eotutaney,  the  crown- 
ing privilege  of,  i.  118,  1 

 can  only  be  certainly  matfi- 

tained  by  a  religious  person, 

i.  119, 1 

a  kind  of  eotenant,  i.  118,  2 

 de$troyed  by  certain  injuries, 

i.  118,1 

—  4xedUnce  and  talue  of, 

i.  11.0, 1 

—  obtained  by  adlierence  to 
Christ,  i.  119,  2 

  pritiUget  of,     i.  1 14  —  117 

 rt'pn»of,  a  ft^  of,   ii.  123,  2 

Future  chieHy  esteemed  by  man, 

ii.  362,  2 

 hopes  of  the,  tlie  cause  of 

pi-esent  action,  ii.  263,  1 

Gainsaying,  import  of  the  Scripture 
term,  i.  516,  1 

Gala  tine,  Peter,  statements  of,  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  i.  370,  1,  2 

Galileo  and  Copernicus,  persecution 
of,  i.  330,  2 

General  tilings  always  faint, 

i.  379,  1 

Generosity  often  rewarded  with 
envy,  i.  406,  2 

Gentileft,  for  what  truths  did  they 
stand  accountable  J     i.  155,  1 

1.  Tliat  there  is  a  God, 

i.  156,  I 

2.  That  he  made  and  governs 
the  world,  i.  155, 1 


3.  That  he  was  to  be  wor- 
sliipped,  i.  155,  2 

4.  This  to  be  done  by  virtuous 
practices,  i.  155,  2 

5.  Sorry  for  a  deviation  from 
g(Kxl,  i.  155,  2 

6.  That  those  deviations  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  punish- 
ment, i.  155,2 

GentiIes,how  did  the,hold  tlie  truth 
in  unrighteousness,   i.  156,  1 

1.  By  not  acting  up  to  wliat 
they  knew,  i.  156,  1 

2.  By  not  improving  their 
knowledge,  i.  156,  2 

3.  By  concealing  wliat  Uiey 
knew,  i.  157,  1 

 what  is  the  judgment  upon 

Uie,  i.  158,  1 

Germans,  many  of  the,  account 
drunkenness  not  a  sin,  i.  351,  1 

Glory,  future  hope  of,  an  incite- 
ment to  purity  of  lite,    ii.  69,  2 

^—  how  the  hope  of,  purifies, 

ii.  76,  2 

 no  man  is  heir  of,  unletM 

pure,  ii.  78,  2 

Gifts,  variety  of,  in  the  church, 

i.  294,  2 

 variety  of,  intended  for  the 

ornament  of  Uie  church, 

i.  296,  1 

 affords  a  test  of  tlieir 

reality,  i.  298,  1 

Gnnetick,  spoken  of,        i.  154,  2 

God's  ability,  and  num's  inability, 
to  destroy  tlie  soul,  an  argument 
against  sin,  ii.  223,  1 

 every  citolute  declaration  of 

someUiing  to  be  done,  does  not 
always  infer  God's  abtolute  pur- 
poie  to  do  that  tiling,   ii.  278,  1 

 's  decree  abtolute,    ii.  218, 1 

 aeecfdi  the  ttill  where  there 

is  no  power  to  perform,  i.  77,  1 

  our  best  actions  uoUiing  in 

the  eight  of,  i.  213,  2 

  affections,  in  what  way  as- 
cribed to,  ii.  209, 2 

 *s  afflicting  hand,  sins  com- 
mitted under,  ii.  131,  2 

 measures  out  aid  according 

to  need,  ii.  38, 2 

 aid  of,  when  lost,  the  sinner 

beC'^meH  bold,  ii.  138, 2 

 is  all-knowing,        L  539,  2 

 alone  could  have  planned  the 

scheme  of  redemption,  ii.  243,  1 

 alone  lias  power  to  destroy 

the  soul,  ii.  218,  1 

 infinitely  amiable  in  himself, 

ii.  240,  2 

 anger  of,  imbitters  afBictions, 

ii.211,  1 

 's  Anger,  a  discourse, 

ii.  209—215 
 *s  anger  curses  our  enjoy- 
ments, ii.211,  2 

 commensiirate  with  our 

utmost  fean  ii.  212, 2 


God's  an^  exceeds  our  apprehen- 
sions, li.  212, 2 

 transcends  our  know- 
ledge, ii.213,  1 

 compared  witli  that  ol 

men,  ii.213, 2 

 not  every  severe  dis- 
pensation, an  effect  of,  ii.  209,  2 

 greatness  of,  how  shewn, 

ii.  212,  2 

 has  been  angry  witli  some  of 

his  choicest  saints,  but  does  not 
hate  them,  ii.  210,  2 

^—  terms  on  which  he  anewen 
praver,  i.  122,  1 

  bis  approbation  necessary  to 

vindicate  actions  not  warruiited 
by  his  word,  i.  493,  1 

 arguntente  to  prove  that  Christ 

is  the  Son  of,  i.  322,  1 

 peculiarly  hates  orrogaHce, 

i>.  116,2 

 arrofce  of,  ii.  211,  1 

 infinite  distance  between  ut 

and  him  sliould  create  in  us  awe 

in  addressing,  i.  120,  2 
 contemplation  of  his  attri- 

butet,  i.  3, 1 
  gives  peculiar  privileges  to 

beginnen  in  piety,  iL  134,  1 
  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 

happy,  and  self-sufficient, 

i.  209,  2 
— —  secret  things  belong  to, 

i.  875, 1 

 calls  for  our  beet  and  utmott, 

ii.  486, 1 

 his  blesiing  be$towed  on  hu« 

man  race  at  large,      ii.  177, 1 

  his  bounty  to  the  uiferior 

animals,  ii.  176,  2 

 directs  catuaUiet  to  certain 

ends,  L  61,  1 

    oftentimes  to  great 

ends,  i.  62,  1 

 never  inflicts  eautdeupunith' 

ment,  ii.  387,  2 

 's  providence  eeriain  to  him, 

but  uncertain  to  us,    ii.  233, 2 

  two  charactert  in  which  be 

deals  witli  men,  i.  477, 1 

 not  ckargeabU  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  heart,        ii.  253,  2 

 Chriet  is  truly,        i.  261,  2 

 sometimes  cowflitinoiM  temp- 
ter to  try  men,  ii.  30, 2 

 oowpatnon  of,  the  motive  of 

free  sraoe,  u.  249,  I 

 why  he  permits  sins  to  be 

concealed  here,  ii.  143, 2 

  instances  of  confidence  to- 
wards, i.  202, 1 

 confidence  towards,  in  prayer, 

i.202, 1 

 in  trial  or  affliction, 

i.  202,  2 

 in  death,  i.208,3 

 m^n  apt  to  mk/m,  to  their 

own  thoughts,  ii.  257, 2 
 sometimea  lets  loose  the  laa- 
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ner's  comcUnce  upon  bkn, 

i.  343,  2 

Gody  the  immoveable  Teracity  of 
tiie  countel  of,  i.  271>  1 

— -  eoujueU  of,  onaltenble, 

ii.  210, 2 

—  the  ortator  of  all  things, 

i.  338,  2 

 the  obligation  implied  in  his 

character  of  Creator,   ii.  187,  2 

—  our  CreiUor,  Goremor,  and 
Saviour,  ii.  61,  2  ;  62,  1 

—  crostet  the  covetous  in  innu- 
merable ways,  i.  412,  1 

— —  makes  misery  the  cure  of 
temptation,  ii.  49,  2 

—  dangerous  daUyimf  with, 

ii.  280,  1 

  righteous  dealing  of,  with 

Atheists,  ii.  285,  1 

■  ■  *s  dealing  with  the  wicked 
and  the  just,  reasonableness  of, 

ii.  282,  2 

consideration  of  the  phrase, 
that  Christ  was  **  declared  to  be 
Son  of,"  i.  319,  1 

^-^*a  tUcreti,  the  result  of  his 
wUl,  i.  378,  2 

— —  defended  the  IsraeUtes  while 
worshipping  in  Jerusalem, 

i.  59,  1 

——  sometimes  gives  dditerance 
from  temptation  by  a  change  of 
Ufe,  ii.  39,  2 

 how  far  he  gives  delivtranee 

out  of  temptation,  ii.  9,  2 

how  deliven  over  a  sinner  to 
farther  sins,  i.  391,1 

—  delivers  from  temptation,  by 
rebuking  tempter,        ii.  36,  2 

 delivers  only  those  who  try 

to  deliver  themselves,    ii.  43,  1 

 how  he  can  be  properly  said 

to  send  men  delueiontf  i.  382,  1 

—  by  withdrawing  his  enlight- 
ening influence  from  the  under- 
standing, i.  382,  1 

—  by  giving  commission  to  the 
great  deceiver  to  seduce  sin- 
ners, i.  383,  2 

by  placing  them  in  circum- 
stances which  may  have  a 
strange  efficacy  to  impose  on 
them,  1.  384.  1 

■  by  permitting  lying  wonders 
to  be  done  before  them, 

i.  384,2 

—  detign  of,  in  casting  men  in- 
to trouble,  ii.  269,  2 

—  in  the  sight  of,  desires  are 
aaions,  ii.  129,  2 

-~~*s  anger  and  hatred,  difference 
between,  ii.  210,2 

— ~  diseijdinss  those  whom  he 
loves,  ii.  214,  1 

■  diskcnaured  when  disobeyed, 

ii.  61,2 

 dishonoured  by  anxious  care 

about  worldlv  things,    i.  397,  1 
^'  '  on  ot; 


cannot  cure  propensities  to  sin, 
ii.  40,  1 

God,  tendendea  of  his  disftensa- 
tions  above  our  estimate, 

i.  479,  2 

^— -  our  dutg  towards,  i.  172,  2 
 *s  end  in  wounding  the  spirit, 

ii.  270,  1 

 man  naturally  the  enemy  uf, 

u.  91,  1 

  enjogment  of,  lost  in  de«th 

eternal,  ii.  433,  2 

 *s  nature,  essential  equity  of, 

ii.  236,  2 

■  every  lav  of,  comniandA  Uie 
obedience  of  the  whole  man, 

i.  78,  1 

 complains  of  evil  thoughts, 

ii.  129,  2 

 *s  power,  extent  of,  how  to  be 

determined,  i.  361,  ^ 

 may  extend  to  some  tilings 

which  men  think  contradictions, 
i.  362,  1 

  his  position  as  Father  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  an  eartlily 
parent,  ii.  193, 1 

 j>lea  of  Christ  before  him  as 

a  Father,  ii.  487,  1 

 as  n  judge,      ii.  487,  2 

 's  favour,  sins  against,  pre- 
sumptuous, ii.  134,  1 

 's  fear,  neglect  of,  dangerous, 

ii.  247,  1 

 inflicts  fiercest  judgments  on 

presumptuous  sins,      ii.  140,  1 

 fear  of,  a  filial  and  reveren- 
tial, ii.  246, 1 

 *s  forgiveness,  how,  sliould 

enforce  fUial  fear,       ii.  246,  2 

 's  FoBOiVEifsss,  a  discourse, 

u.  240—247 

 forgiveness  with,     ii.  241,  1 

 the  truth,  that  there  is  a,  is 

the  foundation  of  tlie  Christian 
religion,  i.  261,  1 

 tiie  fountain  of  all  true  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  i.  331, 1 

 *s  frown  poisons  pnisperity, 

ii.  221,  1 

 happiness  the  gift  of, 

i.411,  I 

 a  true  friend  the  gift  of, 

L  119,2 

  accepts  of  gifi  of  places  of 

worsiiip,  i.  56,  2  . 

 |[>r«^;r9  worship  paid  in,  | 

i.  57,  2 

 reasons  why,         i.  58,  1, 2 

  his  glory  Uie  only  proper  i 

end,  ii.  189,  1;  167,  1  | 

 *s  glory,  the  object  of  afflic- 
tion, ii.  237,  2 

 explanation  of  the  phrase  of 

God  in  Coloes.  ii.  2,     i.  367,  1 

 affliction  sent  by,  for  good, 

ii.  182, 1 

  BI8  GooDNBas  Uhumitbd 

AJfD  UmvKBAAi,  a  discourse, 

ii.  175, 1 


Crod,  his  goodnetw  vteible  in  itiaai 
mate  creation,  ii.  175, 2 

  his  goodness  inauifo«ited  m 

the  vegetable  wnr1«l,     ii.  175,3 
sins  against  gmMluesa  of, 

ii.  131,1 

 's  goodness  to  Uk*  Jews, 

ii.  248,  1 

 the  gospel  is  tlie  wiMloni  of. 

in  a  mystery,  i.  249,  2 
 governs  mimX  aecret  pr<>j«ctjf: 

of  uivn,  ii.  142,  1 

—  discovers,  ii.  142,  1 

—  prevents,  ii.  142,  1 
  directs  tlietn  to  oilier  endi> 

than  tliey  intended,      ii.  142,  2 

  grace  of,  ii,  249,  1 

 *s  graoe  manifented  in  afflie- 

tion,  it.  238,  2 
  wUhhdding  grace,  difficulties 

connected  witii,  ii.  254,  I 
 withholds  grace  frum  tlie  ob-  {j 

stanate  sinner,  ii.  277, 2 
 grandeur  and  eompcehetieiv*- 

ness  of  his  schemefly      i.  479, 1 

  hard  thvuuhts  of  hiin  ob- 

j     reasonable  and  daogerotw, 
I  IL  179, 1 
 may  be  said  to  harden  the 

heart,  in  tliree  ways,  ii.  254,  1 
  sinner's  hardening  himself 

against,  Ii.  132,  1 
 's  part,  haired  on,  falsely  al- 
leged to  be  the  eauae  of  judg- 

menta,  L  233, 1 
 whatever  commands  a  man's 

affections  is  Am,  ii.  233, 2 
 reasonable  homage  required  \ 

by,  i.  397, 1  ' 
 must  be  hommrtd  before  the 

world,  i.  234, 2  ' 
 sometimes  honomred  hia  ser-  i 

vants  of  old,  by  admitting  them  I 

to  a  knowledge  of  bis  counsels, 

i.  416,2  I 
still  we  may  have  hope  lo-  ■ 

wards,  i.  214, 1  ' 

 man  under  sin.  Uvea  in  a  state  | 

of  sctual  hostility  with,  i.  180,  2  j 
 how,  delivers  from  tempta- 
tion, ii.  36, 1  i 

 ignorance  of,  the  foundatioa 

of  the  hypocrite's  hope,  ' 

ii.  364,  1  I 

 image  of,  in  man,  in  what  it  { 

consists,  i.  10, 1  , 

 shewn  negativeljr  and  ' 

positively,  L  10,2  > 

 now  removed,   L  13, 3  j 

 in  the  creature  destroy-  j 

ed  by  sin,  ii.  190, 1 

— .  stamped  on  the  will,  ' 

i.  12.  2 

 —  on  tlie  aflfec-  j 

tions,  i.  13,  14  | 

 .  on  the  body,  i 

i.  14, 1  ' 

 '8    knmntahility  rendeit4 

Christ's  remaining  in  the  grave 
imposnble,  L  388«  1 
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QoA,  our  conoeptioDfi  of,  imperfidf 
ii.  364,  I 

—  does  not  require  of  any  man 
any  thing  im^fOitibUy      i.  79,  1 

- —  ifMdequaey  of  reasons  man 
imputes  tu  him,  i.  479,  1 

 Ilia  incomprrkentibility, 

ii.  175,  1  ;  i.  474,  2 

 an  iufniU  beiu;;,      i.  250,  2 

——  direct  iajiuence  of,  with  rePe- 
rence  to  privileged  |ter8«ms, 

i.  64,  2 

 has  a  gi^t  infiutnce  upon  all 

our  actions,  i.  211,  2 

 his  interference  for  deliver- 
ance, no  encouragement  to  sin, 
ii  14,  1 

 effects  of  dving  irrceoneiled 

to,  '  i.  420, 2 

  will  hutge  secret  sins  of  men, 

ii.  143,  1 

—  jufi^ment  of,  in  violation  of 
consecrated  things,        i.  53,  1 

 the  term  **  God*s  coming," 

refei"»  to  hia  coming  in  the  way 
of  jnH^nt,  i.  303,  2 

•  *s  jndgmentgy  men  prone  to 

charge  upon  false  causes, 

ii.  232,  1 

 adds  judgments  to  mercies 

for  his  people*s  good,    L  501,  1 

— — *s  judgments,  causes  of  mis- 
understanding,       ii.  234,  1,  2 

 the  100  of,  an  encourage- 
ment to  confidence  in  Christ's 
mediation,  because  Christ  ap- 
pears as  a  surety,       ii.  487,  2 

 and  as  appointed  by  God 

himself,  ii.  488,  1 

•  jttitice  and  equcUity  of,  some- 
times questioned  even  by  saints, 
ii.  282,  1 

— — *s  justice,  satisfaction  of,  by 
Christ,  denied  by  some, 

ii.  242,  1 

 *8  justice,  effects  of,  reflections 

upon,  ii.  267,  2 

 infinite  justice  of,    ii.  254,  I 

— —  justice  of,  disarmed  by  the 
satiHfaction  of  Christ,   i.  289,  2 
V  justice,  reflections  on  a  pre- 
ventive of  sin,  ii.  136, 2 

 his  kindnea  to  the  angels, 

ii.  177,  2 

 proof  that,  knawe(k  all  things, 

i.  840,  1 

 the  excellency  of  God's  irnotr- 

led^  a1>ove  tliat  of  eitlier  men 
or  angels,  i.  341,  1 

 knowledge  of,  in  reference  to 

futurity,  i.  60,  2 

knowledge  of,  how  wonderful, 
u.  141,1 

■  the  properties  of  the  Imow- 
ledgeof,  i.  341,1 

 knowledge  of,        ii.  141,  1 

■  ■      nature  of  knowledge  of, 

ii.  114,  1 

•  whence  be  knowt  secret  ac- 

tionsy  ii.  144, 1 


Gpdy  lam  of,  how  subverted, 

ii.  107,  2 

 's  law  must  not  be  broken 

to  escape  evils,  ii.  46,  1 

 has  limited  our  days,  ii.  93,  1 

 meaning  of  lot  in  reference 

to,  i.  60,  2 

 impossible  to  love,  and  deviate 

from  law  of,  ii.  106,  2 

 low  of,  how  sliewn,  ii.  69,  2 

 *s  love  and  hatred  not  to  be 

known  from  liis  providential 
dealings,  ii.  233,  2 

 *s  gracious  love  to  man, 

ii.  261,2 

 made  all  tilings,       i.  208>  2 

  manner    in    which,  gives 

blessings,  ii.  59,  1 
 the  uKi«t«r  and  m€ti;«r  of  man, 

i.  209,  1 

 mean*  chosen  by,  for  extend- 
ing Christ's  kingdom,    ii.  89,  1 

 that  lie  is  mereifnl,  no  secu- 
rity to  the  impenitent,  i.  1 05,  1 

 ^"s  mereyy  object  of  presump- 
tuous sins,  ii.  138,  1 

 causes  to  differ, 

ii.  116,2 

 what  it  is, 

ii.  175,  1 

    glorified  in  the  par- 
don of  sin,  ii.  242,  2 

 proper  object  of,  to 

save  men,  ii.  230,  1 

 free<lom  of,     ii.  243,  2 

 longness  of,  ii.  244,  1,  2 

 greatness  of,  how  shewn, 

ii.  21,  2 

    one  impulsive  cause 

of  God's  actings,  ii.  11,2 

 his  general  mercy  an  insuf- 
ficient basis  for  a  sinner's  trust, 
ii.  191,  1 

 impossibility  of  a  man  merit- 
ing of,  i.  205,  1 

— '■ —  methodt  of,  different  from 
tliose  of  men,  ii.  49,  1 

  mind  of,  equivalent  to  the 

law  of  nature,  i.  87,  1 

 danger  of  miteomtruing  the 

providences  of,  ii.  461,  1 

  pronounces  miuries  of  this 

life  not  to  be  feared,    ii.  220,  1 

 dependence  of  all  things  upon 

a  moni/ dependence,     i.  122,  2 

 grand  motive  of,  to  deliver 

godly  out  of  temptation,  ii.  11,2 

  looks  at  the  motive  rather 

than  at  the  outward  act^ 

ii.  298,  1 

 his  nature  and  beatitude  ad- 
mit of  no  addition,       i.  209,  2 

 has  not  p'aced  mankind  un- 
der a  neeestUy  either  of  sin  or 
misery,  i.  330,  2 
never  aeceptt  a  gocA  inclina- 
tion instead  of  an  action  where 
that  action  may  be  done,  i.  80,  2 

 saying  of  the  fool  that  there 

is  mo,  ii.  280, 2 


God,  fool  wishes  there  were  no, 

ii  281,2 

 two  ways  in  which  it  may  be 

underst^Ntd,  ii.  280, 2 

  that  there  is  no,  virtually 

said  by  every  roan  who  pUicefl 
his  chief  good  on  any  thing  be- 
sides God,  ii.  283,  1 

 none  6mt,  can  deliver  from 

temptation,  ii.  36,  1 

 right  notion  of,  foundation  of 

piety,  ii.  101,  2 

 objection  tOy  what  he  has 

affirmed,  must  necessarily  fall 
to  the  gnmnd,  i.  362,  2 

 places  obstadee  in  way  of 

sinners,  ii.  133, 1 

 's  omnipreeenee,  nature  of, 

according  to  the  Socinians, 

ii.  84,  2 

 omnipresence  of,    ii.  144,  2 

 omnieeience  of, 

i.  61,  l;ii.  144,  1 

 his  omniscience  a  source  of 

comfort  to  his  people,  ii.  147,  2 

 the  omniscience  of,  is  a  strong 

motive  to  bring  us  to  confess  afl 
our  sins  to,  i.  344,  1 

 should  enforce  us  to  an 

humble  submission  to  all  his  com- 
mands, i.  344,  2 

  takes  away  opportunitiet  of 

sin,  ii.  6, 1 

 is  the  God  of  order,  and  will 

have  it  observed,         i.  125,  1 

 ordinary  waye  in  which  he 

imparts  the  knowledge  of  his 
will,  ii.  278,  1 

 overruUe  temporal  evils, 

ii.  219,  2 

 overruling  power^  examples 

of,  i.  62,  63 

 course  pursued  by,  with  his 

o«a  peofie,  ii.  40,  2 

 's  party  proposal  of  a  rewajrd 

on,  is  necessary  to  engage  men 
in  a  course  of  duty,      i.  353,  1 

 paMtione  and  qfeetiont  said 

by  bocinians  to  be  really  in, 

ii.  209,  ] 

 peace  ¥rith,  the  making  of, 

ii.  91,  1 

 peace  with,  lost  by  sin, 

ii.  21,  2 

 '8  SeiLIRO  VP  A  SilllfEB  TO 

PE&DITION,  a  discourse, 

ii.  271—280 

 ways  by  which  he  seals  up  a 

sinner  to  perdition,      ii.  273, 1 

  by  witliliolding  the  virtue 

and  power  of  hia  ordinances — by 
restraining  the  convincing  power 
of  his  pravidences—  bydelivering 
up  tlie  sinner  to  a  searedness  of 
conscience,  ii.  273—275 

 PECVLIAK  REGARD  TO  PLACES, 

SET  APART  FOR  DiVINB  WOR- 
SHIP, a  discourse,       L  51 — 59 

 how  shewn,  L  52,  1 

of,  i.  55,  3 
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God,  extraordiiuury  oianifeAtatinns 
of  Ilia  preaencc  in  the  eanctimry, 
i.  5»,  1 

■  principles  of  human  foresight 
inapplic;ihle  to  \\wf»lan8/\.  47.'>,  2 

*»  poirer  cannot  be  fully  un- 
dvrstiNMl  by  us,  i.  301,  2 

*s  power  glorified  in  nfflietion, 
i.  238,  1 

— —  power  of  destroying  has  kept 
nuuy  from  sin,  ii.  221,  I 
 all-disposing  power  of, 

i.  397,  2 
*B  power,  masterpiece  of, 

ii.  41,  2 

— —  prerogatite  of,  some  It  sst-n  in 
discusaing  uueatiuus  of  free  will, 
ii.  102,  1 

prtBenoe^  total  deprivation 
of,  misery  of  the  >iicke<i, 

ii.  222,  1 

—  withdrawing  of  his  pn'nence 
wounds  the  spirit,       ii.  268,  2 

also  giving  the  tempter  a 
mission  more  tlian  usually  to 
trouble  it,  ii.  260,  1 

— pr€»erlption§  of,  against  t«rmp- 
tation,  ii.  11,  1 

— — how  i>r«raii«i  upon  by  prayer, 

i.  121,2 
— —  proeeuion  o/ spirit  from, 

ii.  256,  2 

■  both  promise  and  tkreaUn- 
img$  of,  often  run  in  absolute 
terms,  when  really  they  imply  a 
condition,  ii.  278,  2 

is  able  to  lay  tlie  prouder 
sinner  in  tlio  dust,       i-  305,  1 
— — 's  Providence,  4LL  CkiNxm- 

GENCIKS  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION 

OF,  a  fliscourse,  i.  59 — ^68 

— —  proricUnee  of,  denic<l  by  some, 
ii.  282,  1 

 often  speaks  convincingly  in 

his  providence,  ii.  '.^73,  2 

 'h  pntvidence  offers  things 

winch  tht>  corrupt  heart  ninkes 
use  ol  for  evil,  ii.  254.  I 

—  providence  of,  is  extra- 
ordinary, when  an  occurrence  is 
unusually  produced,     i.  300,  2 

 when  a  thing  hap|>cns 

contrary  to  human  design. 

i.  301,  1 

 when  a  thing  hap]>ens 

beyond  the  power  of  tlie  cause 
immediately  employed,  i.  301,  1  | 
—  danger  of  niisconsU'uiug  the 
prorid<ncr$  of,  ii.  4(>1,  1 

*s  providences,  uncharitable 
mter|trotaiion  of,  reprovetl, 

ii.  230,  2  ' 

  errors  respecting  cause's  of  ■ 

his  proriJtntial  dispensations,  | 
i.  475,  1 

 his  word  not  a  primary  pr«>ot 

of  his  being,  i.  450,  1 

— —  provoking,  affronts  his  power. 
Ilia  gooducas,  and  patience, 

ii.287, 1 


God,  will  puuith  manj 
overlooked  by  men,     i.  898,  2 

 may  eitlier  punish  or  foi^giTo 

sin,  ii.  242,  1 

 may  punish  one  sin  with 

anotlier,  i.  890, 1 

 objections  to  tliis  obviated, 

L890,2 

 sin  the  most  terrible 

nuHt  inflicted  by,         i.  891, 1 

 purpote  of,  upon  the  obstinate 

sinner,  irretocabU^      ii.  277,2 

 purpote  of,  different  from  de- 
cree of  rcprolnUiun,      ii.  279, 1 

 what,  does  in  tim'',  he  pur- 

poted  to  do  from  all  eternity, 

i.  288,  2 

  recognition  of,  in  affliction, 

how  pnMluced,  ii.  380,  2 

 recognition  of,  in  affliction, 

produoMl  by  secondary  causes, 

ii.  380,  2 

 rebukei  tempter,       ii.  37,  1 

 if  regarded  as  man's  enevy, 

will  hc  'hated  by  him,  ii.  240,  2 

— , —  may  remit  the  pimbhmeut  of 
sin,  ii.  241,  2 

 will  render  to  ever}'  one  ac- 

cording  to  his  work,     i.  240,  1 

 a  deferred  repentance  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  word  of, 

i.  311,2 

 the  cause  of  Christ^s  reaurrec- 

tion,  i.  286,  1 

 if  man  will  return  to,  he  has 

promised  to  return  to  man, 

i.  352,  2 

 rereren€eto,m  our  addrohsea, 

how  shewn,  i.  123,  1 

 governs  the  world  by  «- 

vards  and  puniskmenti,  i.  355,2 

 what  he  does  by  aecondcauset, 

he  can  do  immediately  by  him- 
self, ii.  257,  2 

 icntence  which  he  passed  on 

Adam  universtil,  ii.  00,  2 

 when  in  the  house  of  God,  we 

are  more  efl|>ecially  in  his  ttight 
and  jyrerencey  i.  120,  2 

 all  created  beings  necessarily 

terra nt$  of,  i.  118,  1 

 accounts  himself  urted  by 

each  man's  diligence  in  his  own 
calling,  ii.  90,  1 

 sometimes  makes  one  tin  the 

means  of  dibcovering  another, 

i.  342,  2 

 cannot  be  said  to  persuade  to 

sin,  ii.  254,  2 

 meets  ever}'  tinner  face  to 

face,  i.  304,  2 

 fear  of,  a  */«  nVA,    ii.  245,  2 

 may  tmitCy  and  yet  lote, 

ii.  23.3,  1 

 »g  GIVING  TO  THE  SoUL  A  PER- 
CEIVE.NO  HEART,  a  discourse, 

ii.  248—256 

 's  absolute  totereignty, 

ii.  235,  2 

 when  he  speaks  to  man,  ia 


of  IDMH  '  '>*»»I 

God,  all  oircmnatuioei  ate  ; 

tpeeied  ditpomit  ci^  i.SB4,1 
— Christiana  nndar  tptdai  em 

of,  y.  317,1 

 isa^trie,  i.2Sl,l 

  is  the,  of  Um  mria  ii  4 

fleah,  fi.]Cll 
 the  word  of,  has  the  font 

and  effieae  V  of  a  apinlaaf  mi 
1303,1 

 tpokem  of,  after  the  nuaa 

of  men,  i.lS,! 

 reUttioaof  manto,aa«ii^ 

cannot  be  diapenaed  with, 

L  118,1 

 the  cause  and  author  of  ikt 

•i/<rifMt  of  Christ,  L-iW,\ 
  methods  in  which,  smpfm^ 

under  temptation.  ii.  37, ! 
 wishes  to   aee  his  propk 

fos^  as  weU  aa  fed,  1.334,1 
  delirers   bis  people  frua 

temptation^  iLLi 
 delivers  from  temptation  bj 

the  operation  of  Uolj  Spirit, 

iL40,2 

 tking$  off  cmnnoi  be  pereeivcd 

by  the  natural  man,    iL  251,  i 

 'b  tkr^eOenimjft  frequent  ripii- 

ficatiousof,  ii.278,i 
his  aaitjf  employed  to  mC 
la  the  divinity  uf  Christ, 

L445,3 

  belief  of  the  ezisteace 

univertalf  ii.  283, 2 
 and  man,  natural  mnlikeMm 

of,  iL44i,'i 

 stMOft,  can  do  to  the  wicked, 

ii.  222, 1 

 sometimes  take  tlie  work  uf 

tengean^  upon  himself,  and  re- 
pays die  sinner  by  some  notsMe 
judf;ment  from  licaven,  i.  344, 1 

 will   have  men    wit  his 

leisure,  ii.  45, 2 

 ways  in  which,  does  sol  de- 
liver from  temptation,  ii.  46,  2 

 ftkat  God  is,  i.  209, 2 

 vkjf    incouiprehenaiUe  lo 

man,  i.  377, 1 

 will  of,  absolttte,     ii.  229, 1 

 *8  will,  sometimes  tlie  sole 

cause  of  aflUction,        ii.  235, 2 

 'a  will,  the  aupreme  power, 

li.  236,  1 

 's  own  will  the  reaaon  uf  his 

procedure,  L  270, 1 
 what,  wilU,  he  also  kn«»wa, 

i.  339,2 

 THE  Wisdom  op,  ix  Makixa 

Christianity  MTsrsaioi-a,  a  dis- 
course, i.  249, 1 

 's  unerring  wisdom,  ii.  237, 1 

 'a  wisdom  ihewu  in  redemp- 
tion, ii.  243,  1 

 wisdom  of,  ii.  227, 1 

of, 

ii.  lt,l 
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Qod,  womiroui  works  of,  in  EfO*?^* 
ii.  286,  1 

we  should  attend  to  tlie  mind 
otf  M  uttered  iu  his  wordt 

I  191,2 

— word,  sin  presumptuous 
when  committed  against, 

ii.  132,  2 

—  power  of  tlie  word  of, 

i.  192,  1 
—'a  word,  our  great  rule, 

i.  361,2 

 calls  on  all  his  servanto  to 

«orfc,  ii.  90,  2 

 both  the  reasons  and  results 

of  his  workiHg  in  a  great  mea- 
•ore  unknown,  i.  475,  1 

—  two  great  vorkt  of,  the  crea- 
Hon  of  man,  and  their  redemp- 
tion, i.  249,  1 

 's  vro^  against  sin,  proof  of, 

li,  264,  1 

—  wrath  of,  shews  the  vastneas 
of  Christ's  love,  ii.  214,  2 

Godliness,  divine  and  unchange- 
able, ii.  2,  2 

—  not  the  cause  of  deliverance, 

ii.  12,  I 

—  effects  of,  produced  hy  Uie 
gospel,  ii.  101, 2 

—  errors  destructive  of, 

ii.  108—110 

—  makes  no  man  infallible, 

ii.  111,2 

Godly,  character  and  prineipUM  of, 
ii.  14,  1 

—  not  those  who  arrogate  this 
character  to  themselves,  ii.  2,  1 

•  may  sometimes  be  drawn 

into  temptation,  ii.  6,  2 

•  prevailed  upon  by  it, 

ii.  7,  2 

 not  delivered  from  tempta- 
tion because  of  piety ^    ii.  12,  1 

—  no  posUire  €usurance  of 
deliverance  if  they  venture 
into  temptation,  ii.  14,  2 

 leAoarethe,  ii.  2,  1,2 

Good,  man's  chief,  what,  i.  412, 2 
 deified  and  adored  by 

him,  i.  415,  2 
 our  chief,  must  be  something 

in  our  own  power,  i.  419,  1 
 the  heart  cannot  perceive  or 

choose,  ii.  64,  1 

 definition  of,  i.  170,  2 

  not  even  originally  founded 

in,  nor  derived  from  a  divine 

law,  L  172,  2 

^—  no  man  above  the  labour  of 

doing,  ii.  90,  2 

—  earthly,  its  vanity  when  com- 
pared with  the  heavenly, 

ii.  198,  1 

  abeurditv  of  the  opinion,  that 

it  is  not  inherent  in  itself, 

i.  171,  1 

— —  the  leu  to  be  given  up  for 
the  greater,  ii.  198, 1 

—  great,  may  be  extracted 


from  miseries  of  this  life, 

ii.  229, 1 

Gkx>d,  mischief  of  mitappl^ng  the 
name  of,  i.  173,  2 

 the  nature  of,  i.  170,  2 

  generally  operatet  upon  the 

mind  of  man  by  tlie  name  by 
which  it  is  notified  or  conveyed 
to  it,  i.  173,  2 

 also  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is 

oriainaUjf  founded  in  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  sovereign 
or  civil  power,  by  three  reasons, 
i.  171,2 

 the  natural  and  proper  object 

of  pursuit,  L  169,  2 

 false  representation  of,  i.  169,1 

  every  action  of  man  is  in 

order  to  obtain  some^  L  412,  2 
 some  men  have  perverted  the 

standard  of,  i.  148,  1 

Good-nature,  what  is  termed  by 

the  worlds  i.  557,  2 

 meaning  of,  i.  90,  1 

Goodness,  essential  property  of, 
i.  399,  1 

  and  truth,  coincidence  be- 
tween, ii.  100, 1 

 influence  of  great  men  upon, 

i.  152, 1 

Gospel,  deti^  of,  ii.  103,  1 

 two  evidences  of  its  truth, 

iL  199,  1 

 produces  the  effects  of  god- 
liness, ii.  101,  2 

 hatred  of,  how  produced, 

i  379,2 

 thai  *  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 

God,"  the  foundation  and  sum 
of  the,  1.321,1 

 a  full  hnofdedge  of  the,  a 

principal  part  of  our  happiness 
hereafter,  i.  255,2 

 qualifications  required  by  a 

minieler  of  the,  i.  312,  1 

 minister,   qualifications  of 

the,  why  necessary,      i.  315,  2 

 minister,  necessity  of  mental 

qualifications  in  tlie,  proved 
from  the  miraculous  endow- 
ments of  the  apostles,  i.  317,  1 

  Nature  op,  a  discourse. 

Two  Parts,  11.100—111 

 obedience  to  the,  the  way  to 

eternal  happiness,       i.  325,  2 

 the,  is  the  power  of  Grod, 

i.  250, 1 

 preaeker  of  the,  a  moral  agent 

alone,  i.  315,  2 

 precepts  of,  manner  in  which 

they  are  to  be  applied,  ii.  296,  1 

 the  spirituality  of  the  trutlis, 

L  251,  1 

  the  f«f7)a«ttii^  greatness  of 

the  truths  of  the,         i.  250, 1 

 is  a  truth,  ii.  100,  1 

the,  truth  the  great  charac- 
teristic of,  i.  876,  1 

 nothinff  can  be  drawn  from, 

bat  what  is  true,        iL  101, 1 


Gone!  is  an  operative  tmth, 

ii.  100, 1 

  is  operative  to  the  best  of 

purposes,  ii.  101,1 

 reproof  to  those  who  treat 

its  truths  with  levity,   i.  318,  1 

 reproof  to  those  who  handle 

its  sacred  truths  in  a  heavy, 
careless  way,  i  318,  2 

 great  mercy  of  God  in  be- 
stowing the,  upon  us,    i.  159,  2 

 tlie  wretched  and  deplorable 

condition  of  sinners  under  the, 
i.  160,2 

—  the,  damns  nobody  for  being 
ignorant  of  that  which  he  is  pot 
obliged  to  know,  i.  190,  1 

 the,  is  the  wisdom  of  God, 

i.  249,  2 
Government,  great  business  of, 

i.  27,  2 

 springs  of,  i.  28,  1 

 safety  of,  founded  on  religion, 

i.  30,  2 

 episcopal,  nature  of,  i.  38,  2 

 ill  effects  of  contempt 

upon,  i.  40,  1 
 of  others,  those  intrusted 

with,    should  speak  of  their 

faults,  ii.  113,  1 
  destroyed  by  corruption  of 

manners,  i.  424,  1 
 civil,  ChrUtians  not  exempt 

from,  i.  467,  1 
  private  character  of  the 

governors  no  warrant  for  dis- 

obedience  to,  i.  467, 1 
  disobedience  to  it  contracts 

spiritual  guilt,  i.  472,  2 
 its  foundation  in  the  divine 

law,  L472,2 
 injured  by  misapplication  of 

terms,  i.  546,  1  ;  544,  2 
  kingly,  evils  attending  the 

want  of,  i.  432,  \ 
 not  limited  by  subjects'  views, 

however  conscientious,  i.  468,  2 
  obedience  to  it  enforced  by 

apostles,  L  545,  1 
 rfsistanee  to  it  by  Christians 

brings  scandal  on  religion, 

i.  475,  2 

 supposed  to  be  restricted  by 

spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom, 

i.  454,  2 
 grounds  of  subjection  to, 

i.  467,  2 
 unlawfulness  of  resbting 

i.  468,  2 

Governor,  God  may  be  honoured 
or  dishonoured  as  our,  ii.  61,  2 

 s,  conscience  of,      ii.  118,  }. 

 sin  of  those  who  try  to  per* 

suade,  that  breaches  m  the 
divine  law  are  allowable  in, 

u.  118,3 

Grace,  divine,  in  Jesns  our  only 
foundation,  ii.  194, 1 

 scheme  of,  its  general  refe- 
rence, L  484, 1 
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Grace,  unspemkable  adtanUxge  of, 

ii.  5,  2 

 joy  and  comfort  are  con- 

Ttyedhy^  i.  183, 

  never  deficient  to  men  in 

spiritual  wants,  ii.  39,  2 

 efecti  of,  ii  6,  1 

 of  God,  ii.  249,  1 

 how  known,  il  251,  1 

—  meana  of,  how  expreeeed, 

ii.  250, 1 

■  we  should  not  reft  in  the 
wteam  of,  ii.  256,  1 

 mercy  of,  ii.  4,  1 

—  u^ed  hy  some  to  express 
nature,  ii.  255,  2 

—  prttentxng,  God  does  not 
deal  forth  the  same  measure  to 
all,  i.  182, 

 never  purifie$  but  where  it 

pardons,  ii  244,  2 

 how  renretented,    ii.  249,  2 

— -  reeiitea,  by  the  sinfulness  of 
the  heart,  ii.  253,  2 

—  what  requira,  nature  is  not 
averse  to,  L  1G6, 1 

 safety  of,  ii.  5,  2 

 restrains  from  tta,   ii.  14,  1 

— —  doctrines  iubvenite  of, 

ii,  255,  2 

— —  not  a  tufiexeney  of,  in  the 
bare  statement  of  truth, 

ii.  255, 1 

—  not  placed  against  the  under- 
Handing,  ii.  249,  2 

 univertal,  doctrine  of,  not 

true.  ii.  255,  2 

 true,  restrains  from  expohing 

to  temptation,  ii.  19,  2 

Graces  often  made  manifest,  hy 
afflictions,  ii.  238,  2 

Gratitude  sliould  lead  to  purity  of 
heart,  ii.  78,  1 

 our,  should  be  quickened  by 

Chrittt*8  humiliation,    ii.  230,  1 

^»  what  it  is,  and  on  what  obli- 
gation grounded,  i.  86,  1 

—  the  band  that  holds  together 
the  whole  creation,      ii.  89,  2 

■  not  enforced  by  eivU  law, 

ii.  88,  1 

—^^eontisU  in  two  things —  1.  A 
debt,  and  2.  A  debt  left  to  every 
man's  ingenuity,  whether  to 
pay  or  no,  ii.  88,  2 

— —  most  secret  ties  of  duty 
founded  on,  ii.  87,  2 

■  rare  excellence  of,  how  t»hewn, 

ii.  88,  2 

 tatiglit  by  external  nature, 

ii.  89,  2 

 indudee  taking    notice  of 

kiiidiiess  received,         i.  86,  2 

—    acknowledgment  of 

benefit  done,  an<I  an  endearvour 
to  recom|H*n8e  our  benefactor, 
why  obligatory  on  man, 

i.  87,  2 

—  eiijoined  in  Scripture, 

H.88, 1 


Grave,  the  impossibility  of  Christ's 
remaining  in  the,        i.  287,  2 

Great  persons,  why  often  miner- 
able,  ii.  122,  1 

 danger    of  speaking 

freely  to,  ii.  122, 1 

 unfond  of  reproof, 

ii,  122, 1 

Greatness  of  God,  meditation  on 
will  conduce  to  poverty  of 
spirit,  ii.  357,  1 

 of  God's  pardoning  mercy, 

li.  244, 1,2 

 of  Grod's  anger  transcends 

our  knowledge,  ii.  213,  2 

 measured  by  compari- 
son with  the  anger  of  men, 

ii.  213,2 

Greek  Church,  doctrine  of,  regard- 
ing the  Spirit,  ii  256, 2 

Greeks  and  Romans,  suicide 
among,  i.  171, 1 

Grief,  inward  and  outward,  com- 
parison between,        ii.  262,  1 

 of  David  on  account  of  sin, 

ii.  264,  2 

 on  account  €f  tin,  proofs  of  its 

greatness,  ii.  265,  1 
 outward  manifutatione  of, 

ii.  266,  1 

 effeett  of,  on  tliose  not  upheld 

under  it  by  divine  grace, 

ii.  267, 1 

 tent  to  imbitter  sin,  ii.  269, 2 

 either  bodily  or  mental,  can- 
not be  removed  by  riches, 

i.  409,  2 

Grotius,  arguments  of,  for  the  law- 
fulness of  resistance  to  magis- 
trates, considered,  ii.  403,  2 
Guide,  a,  wlmt  he  must  be,  ii.  61,  2 
Guilt,  Heinous,  of  Taking  Plea- 
sure IN  OTHER  Men's  Sins,  a 
discourse,  i.  137,  2 

 recuont  of,  i.  143,  2 

  the  m^annett  that  accom- 
panies, causes  taking  pleasure  in 
the  sins  of  others,       i.  141,2 

 of  tliose  who  represent  bad 

tkinat  at  good,  \.  146,2 
 defiiet  and  eontumet  the  con- 
science,                  ii.  1 39,  2 

 of  representing  riat  to  be  muck 

lett  tinful  than  tliey  are,i.  147, 1 

 aggravated  by  privilege, 

if.  103,2 

 cleared  Kwny  by  truth, 

ii.  258,  2 

—  growing  upon  tlie  nation, 

i.  354,  2 

  univertal,  universal  despair 

would  follow,  but  for  the  hope  of 
pardon,  i.  392,  1 

—  tutpieiout,  ii.  247,  1 
Guilt}',  th^,  will  hate  God,  if  tliey 

have  no  hope  of  pardon, 

ii.  241,  1 

Habakkuk,  double  compUint  of, 
regarding  the  wickedness  of  the 


Jews,  and  the  instruments  of 

tlieir  punishment,  ii.  453,  2 
Habit,  ill,  makes  men  plead  want 

of  power,  i.  84,  2 
 may  continue  when  it  is  no 

longer  able  to  act,  i.  151,  1 
Hamau,  pride  and  misery  of, 

i.  409,  2 

 speech  of,  ii.  212,  1 

Happiness  is  the  gift  of  God, 

i.411,  1 
 not  procured  by  riches, 

i.  404,  1 

 temporal,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  perpetual  toil, 

i.  404,  2 
 nor  with  great  danger, 

i.  405,  2 

 nor  with  the  commission  of 

great  sins,  i.  406,  1 
 relieved  by  excessive  care, 

i.  406,  2 
 not  the  lot  of  princes, 

i.  407,  I 

 content  necessary  to,  i.  407, 2 

  shewn  not  to  depend  on 

abundance,  i.  410,  2 

  or  misery,  an  estate  of, 

allotted  to  every  man  after  this 
life,  i.  103,  2 

 and  misery,  tlie  intereist  of 

man  to  keep  in  mind  the  future 
state  of,  i.  284,  2 

 tliis  belief  has  long  stood 

upon  very  uncertain  grounds, 
L  288,  1 

 how  it  may  be  settled  upon 

better,  i  285,  1 

 obedience  to  the  gospel  the 

way  to  eternal,  i.  325,  2 

 is  fruition,  i.  829,  S 

Hardheartednesd,  example  of, 

i.  91,2 

Hardness  of  heart,  the  proper 
effect  of,  resistance  to  tlie  Spirit, 
u  511,1 

 a  curse  from  God  for 

resistance  to  the  Spirit,  ii.  51 1, 1 

Haste  to  be  rich,  evil  of,    i.  897, 2 

Hatred  generally  begins  in  con- 
tempt, i.  378,  1 

 description  of,  i.  13,  2 

 God's,  and  anger,  difference 

between,  ii.  210,  2 

Healing,  gift  of,  not  perroaoently 
inlierent  in  the  apostles, 

i.  292,  2 

Hear,  what  it  is  properly  to, 

a.  250,1 

Heart,  hardness  of,  rery  despe- 
rate and  dangerous,    ii.  276,  I 

 ON  God's  oivmo  to  tsk 

Soul  a  pebceivino,  a  diacoarse^ 
u.  248-  256 

 efforts  of  men  to  attain  what 

their  hearts  are  sef  on,  L  414, 2 

 most  likely  to  betray  acs, 

n.64.1  I 

 cannot  ckoom  what  is  £ood,  I 

&  I 
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Heart  canrn  t  perceive  wliat  is  good, 
ii.  C4,  1 

— —  carnal  corruptiotu  of, 

ii.  252,  2 

 ramal  wisdom  of,    ii.  253,  1 

— —  what  pUases^  comwutniU, 

i,  415,  2 

—  by  nature  contrary  to  dirine 
thiiisa,  ii.  252,  1 

 ae  eitfulnesa  of,       ii.  65,  1 

^^^delmtioM  of,  relating  to  the 

•Dniniiasion  of  sin  in  tlie  perform 

maiioe  of  duty,  and  to  man's 

conversion,  ii.  65,  1 
 why,  must  be  kept  with  all 

dtUyence,  ii.  63,  2 
 cannot  be  fixed  upon  both 

God  Rud  the  world,      i.  4 1 6,  2 

 duty  to  examine  the,ii.  448, 1 

 must  not  rest  in  general 

complaints  of,  ii.  76,  1 

 a  hard,  rains  many,  ii.  63,  2 

 hardened  by  presumptuous 

sin,  ii.  139,  1 
 hardneu   of,    cannot  be 

cliarged  on  God,  ii.  253,  2 
 hardneu  of,  consequence  of 

Adam*s  sin,  ii.  255,  1 
 never  eeelts  enjoyment  mere 

without  regret,  ii.  418,  1 
 hoMitlitu  of,  to  means  of  grace, 

ii.  252,  1 
 impostures  of,  infinite, 

u  69,  1 

 betrays  by    letseniny  and 

extf  uuu tiny  sin,  ii.  66,2 

 luht  off  how  interpreted  by 

Chri»t,  ii.  143,  1 

 of  men,  deplorably  unable 

to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  a 
spiritual  course,          i.  353,  2 

 combat  in,  when  clear 

truths  meet  strong  corruptions, 

i.  379,  2 
 open  to  flattery, 

ii.  120, 1 

 can  only  be  moved  by  Uie 

thiny  that  holds,  i.  415,  2 
 overcome  by  the  affections, 

ii.  64,  2 

 every  tiling  parted  with,  to 

preserve  what  the,  is  ut  on, 

I.  416,  1 

— —  a  perceiving,  fbe  gift  of  God, 
B.  249, 1 

 effects  of  the  want  of, 

ii.  251, 1 

 indicates  the  possession 

of  spiritual  light,  ii.  250,  2 
 meaning  of,   ii.  250,  1 

—  man's,  placed   where  his 
treasure  is,  i.  414, 1 

—  folly  of  plaeiny  ii  upon  an 
unworthy  object,         i.  416,2 

—  Uie  absurdity  of  plaeiny  ii 
upon  the  world,  i.  41 7,  2 

plagues  of  our  own,  all  know, 
ii.53,1 

graoes  to  he  planted  in, 

iL  92, 1 


Hoart,  effect  of  i*rui,er  on,  ii.  71,  1 

 pure  in,  alone  fit  for  lie;4veii, 

ii.  77,  2 

 Tain  attempts  at  purification 

o  ,  ii.  74,  2 

 purification  of,         ii.  71,  1 

 purity  of  the,  proof  of  true 

nliffion,  ii.  78,  2 

 Uie  seat  of  purity,   ii.  440,  1 

 without  purity  of,  heaven  no 

place  of  happiness,       ii.  77*  2 

 first  risings  of,  to  sin  must 

be  watdied,  ii.  72,  2 

 sinful  frame  of,        ii.  74,  2 

 sinful,  requires  sinful  plea- 
sures, ii.  77,  2 

 sinfulness  of,  re^sts  grace, 

ii.  253,  2 

 the,  is  the  siaye  in  which 

men  exhibit  tbemselTes/reeiy, 
u.  281, 1 

 whence  suggestions  sent  into, 

ii.  183, 1 

 if  taken,  yaa  have  the  man, 

i.  416,  1 

 treachery  of,  requires  watch- 
fulness, ii.  52,  2 
— —  treachery  of,  ruins  many, 

ii  63,1 

  OUR  OWN,  THE    FOLLT  OF 

TRUsnMO  TO,  a  disoourt»e, 

ii.  60^69 

 trusting,  what  is  meant  by, 

u.  61,  1 

 who  trusts,  must  resign  the 

guidance  of  life  to,       ii.  61,  1 

 commits  to  it  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  and  his  own  happi- 
ness, both  here  and  hereafter, 

ii.  61,2 

 may  remain  unaffected  in  tlie 

midst  of  convincing  means, 

ii.  249,  1 

 may  be  unaffected  by  great 

knowledge,  ii.  250,  2 

— —  unconverted,  cannot  appre- 
hend divine  things,     ii.  251,  1 

 watchfulness    necessary  to 

purification  of,  ii.  72,  1 

 weakness  of,  ii*  64,  1 

 whole  given  to  what  is  count- 
ed the  chief  good,        i.  415,2 

 a  wish  properljf  the  language 

of,  ii.  281,  2 

 the  placing  of,  on  any  worldly 

thing,  a  virtual  denial  of  God's 
being,  u.  283,  1 

 compared  with  the  world,  is 

of  superktive  value,    ii  417f2 

Heathen  world  under  the  deceits 
of  Satan,  L  384, 1 

 phik)flopherB,  why  so  indus- 
trious in  the  quest  of  knowledge, 
i.  387, 2 

 idoUtry  of  the  ancient, 

u.  462,  2 

  wickedness  of  the,  before 

the  coming  of  Christ,  ii.  463,  2 

 had  they  knowledge  enough 

to  save  them  t  L  48,  2 


HoatlK  u,  ssiiiie  i  f,  ix'l.iiv  Christ's 
coining,  ii.  225,  I 

 sum  of  relipon  of,  ii.  2*25,  2 

 attempts  of,  to  expiate  nin, 

ii.  2*25.  2 

 had  no  competent  knowleilgt 

of  a  futu  e  Htute.  i.  «'i(>4,  2 

 s  preparations  among,  befoiN- 

sacrifices,  i.  1 62,  2 

Heaven,  citizens  of,  qualifications 
of,  ii  7«,  1 

 why  dificuU  of  attainment, 

ii.  436,  2 

 hope  of,  how  it  purifies, 

ii.  76,  2 

 cannot  give  hajypiness  witli- 

out  holineu,  ii.  77,  2 

 kingdom  of,  explained, 

i.  310,  2 

-i— -  kingdom  of,  who  are  Iciibt  in, 

i.  106,  1 

 NO    MAN     EVER     WENT  TO, 

WHOSE  HEART  WAS  NOT  THERE, 

a  discourse,  i.  412,  2 
 uneuiiable  to  the  impure, 

ii.  277,  2 

Heavenly  things  solid  and  Hub- 
stantial,  ii.  70,  1 

Herod,  cruelty  of,  ii.  470,  2 

 magnificence  of,     ii.  471, 1 

 usui*pation  of,        ii.  470,  2 

 his  trouble  of  mind  in  regard 

to  the  wise  men,        ii.  471,2 

 influence  of  his  conduct  on 

his  subjects,  ii.  472,  1 

Hell,  hopeless  despair,    ii.  433,  2 

 torments  of,  charactei  ized, 

ii.  548.  2 

Heresies,  cause  of,         i  384,  1 

 rose  gradually,       i.  389,  2 

 damnable  origin  of,  ib. 

High  places,  what  is  meant  by, 

i.  27,  1 

History  necessarily  partial, 

ii.  151,  2 

Holiness,  how  produced,  i.  234,  I 
 meaning  of  tlie  plirase,  **  ac- 
cording to  the  Spirit  of," 

i.  319,2 

 love  of,  indispensable  to  real 

excellence,  ii.  167,  1 

Holy  Spirit,  the  author  of  spiritual 
light,  ii.  250,  2 

 the  Comforter,  ii.  257, 1 

 his  being^  a  Comforter 

depends  on  his  bemg  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  ii.  258  1 

 conviction  ascribed  to, 

ii.  258,  1 
■  double  giving  of, 

ii.  88,  2 

 most  eminent  gifts  of, 

were  the  gift  of  miracles,  of 
tongues,  and  of  a  supernatural 
courage,  iL  259,  2 

 employwunt  of, 

ii.  257, 1 

 end  of  his  being  aen^ 

ii.  359, 1 

 infaUibU  nd€  by  whioh 
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to  try  men's  pretences  of, 

ii.  260,  2 
Holy  Spirit,  WMnner  of  giving, 

ii.  89,  2 

 nece$aary  to  enable  the 

heart  to  believe,         ii  255,  1 

 the  per$on  tending  him, 

ii.  261,  1 

 the  person  firotn  tthom 

he  is  said  to  proceed,  ii.  261,  1 

 his  procession  from  the 

Father,  ii.  256,  2 

 sent    when  apostles 

acted  in  their  full  office, 

ii  87,2 

 promise  of  tending, 

ii.  256,  2 

 what   he    testified  of 

Christ,  ii.  259,  2 

 time  when  conferred, 

remarkable,  ii.  89,  1 

 the  Spirit  of  truth, 

ii.  258,  1 

 ftays  and  means  by 

which  he  testified  of  Christ, 

ii.  259,  2 

llOMAOE  TO  CeaiST  AT  HIS  BiRTH, 

WITH  THC  Conduct  op  Herod 
THEREUPON,  a  discourso, 

ii.  466,  1 

Honour,  sense  of,  does  not  counte- 
nance duelling,  i.  554,  2 

 term  misapplied, 

i.  554,  1 

 not  a  vindictive  impatience  of 

injury,  i.  534,  2 
 iuHcparable  from  virtue, 

i.  554,  2 

 loss  of,  not  involved  in  re- 

fuHing  a  challenge,       ii.  408,  1 

 liie  i-eward  of  peace-makers, 

ii.  429,  1,2 
Ho|)e,  description  of,  i.  14,  i 
 cuutiun  agaiust/oilfe, 

ii.  366,  2 

 of  heaten,  puiifyiug  influence 

of,  ii.  76,  2 

 one  of  the  princijxd  graces  of 

the  Spirit,  ii  76,  2 

 should  not  be  easily  given  up, 

ii.  45,  I 

 of  the  profane,  a  mockery, 

ii.  78,  2 

H<  pes  and  fears,  next  to  God, 
govern  all  things,        i.  356,  i 

 men's,  governed  by  their  ap- 

pi*ehensioiis,  ii.  35,  2 

Hour  of  temptation,  when  come, 
ii.  31,  2 

 eteraity  depends  on,  | 

ii.  34,  1  ' 

S<'e  Temptation, 
Hunianitv,  the  divinity  of  Clirist  | 
sauciiHed  and  coubeci-ated  by  liis,  : 
i.  3-20,  1 

Hiirniliution,  the  ajtiction  of  the  ' 
body  H  good  prejiaration  for  the,  ' 
of  the  Willi,  i.  346,  2  | 

— uatiouul  ttins  de^erve  national,  I 
i.  348,  2  I 


Hamiliatnon,  Grod,  in  this  way,  at- 
tains the  end  of  his  judgments, 
i.  352,  1 

  a  general,  tends  most  to  solve 

the  breach  of  God*s  honour, 

i.  349,  1 

 generality  gives  strength  and 

force  to,  i.  349,  1 

 the  consideration  of  a  judg- 
ment approaching,  or  actually 
upon,  a  people,  is  a  sufficient 
argument  for  fasting  and, 

i.  346,  1 

 a,  should  be  personal  and  par- 
ticular, i.  350,  2 

 God  has  often  removed  judg- 
ments upon  a  sincere,    i.  351, 2 

 upon  a  serious,  there  is  good 

reason  to  hope  for  a  removal  of 
the  severest  judgment,  i.  351,  1 

 reasons  for  this  stated, 

i.  351,  1 

 God  has  promised  it, 

i.  351,  1 

Humility,  Christ  inculcates, 

i.  210,  1 

 a  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
tian, ii.  355, 1 

 taught  by  the  variety  of  the 

Spirit's  gifts,  i.  297,  2 

Hypocrite  becomes  worse  by  the 
enjoyment  of  external  privi- 
leges, ii.  194,  2 

 Pkrishablbness   of  his 

Hope,  a  discourse,      ii.  361, 2 

 instability  of,         ii.  439,  1 

 mistakes  the  spiritual  strict- 
ness of  the  gospel,      ii.  365,  2 

 wilfully  misunderstands  sin, 

ii.  365,  1 

 attains  hope  by  mistaking  re- 
pentance, faith,  and  conversion, 
ii.  366,  2 

 sustains  his  hope  by  external 

obedience,  &c  ii.  369, 1 

 by  comparing  himself 

with  others,  ii.  370, 1 

 by  neglecting  self-trial, 

ii.  370,  2 

 that  the  hope  of,  will  perish, 

proved  from  Scripture, 

u.  371,  1,  2 

 finom  the  weakness  of 

its  foundation,  ii.  372, 1 

 hope  of,  fails  under  God's 

judgments,  ii.  372,  2 

 upheld  by  worldly  pros- 
perity, ii.  372,  2 

 fails  at  the  time  of 

death,  ii.  373,  2 

 immasked  at  death, 

a.  878,  2 

 eternal  misery  of,   ii.  374,  1 

 hope  of,  to  himself,  an  aggra- 
vation of  bis  final  misery, 

ii.  374,  2 

 the,  may  collect  the  unsuc- 

cessfulncw  of  all  his  prayers 
from  his  want  of  integrity, 

L  332,  ] 


Hypocrites,  two  classes  of,  distinc- 
tion between  them,       ii.  362, 1 

 folly  of,  ii.  549,  2 

 hope  of,  consists  in  a  persua- 
sion of  safety,  ii.  362,  1 

 hope  of  tliis  different  in  de- 
gree ;  in  some,  a  probable  opi- 
nion ;  in  others,  a  peremptory 
persuasion,  ii.  362,  1 

 portion  of,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, ii.  551,  1 

 peace  and  security  of,  with 

Scriptural  illustrations,  ii.  263, 1 

 not  disturbed  Jby  a  contem- 
plation of  God's  justice, 

ii.  364,  i 


Idleness,  a  cause  of  envy,  i.  507,  1 
 creates  impossibilities, 

i.  81,  1 
 danger  and  mischief  of, 

ii.  55,  1 

  and    intemperance,  gaw^ 

through  which  many  sins  entei  , 
ii.  57,  1 

Idoktry,  person  charged  with  the 
sin  of,  i.  154,  '2 

 reasons  of  men's  fallin^r  )iit4> 

this  sin,  i   155,  1 

 the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  in 

not  glorifying  God  as  he  is, 

i.  153,  2 

 what  is,  i.  1 53,  '2 

Ignorance  of  God's  decrees,  an 
argumentfor  closing  witli  Christ, 
as  we  know  not  when  tl;e  Spirii 
will  cease  to  strive,      ii.  505,  2 

 a  ground  of  the  b^-pocrite'H 

hope,  ii.  372,  1 

 kinds  of,  ii.  187,  1 

 is  sometimes  sinful,  i.  242,  1 

 is  sometimes  necessary, 

i.  243.  1 

 mischief  of,  i.  387,  2 

 one  person  may  be  sooner 

inexcusable  for,  than  anotlifr, 
i.  248,  1 

 the  dishonour  of  our  naturn, 

i.  340,  2 

 cannot  be  pleaded  by  pre- 
sumptuous sinners,       ii.  127, 1 

 plea  of,  used  by  Paul, 

ii  127,2 

Ignorant  men  are  very  fit  to  praise 
and  admire,  but  veiy  unfit  to 
judge,  i.  826,  1 

lU-nature,  proper  sense  of,i.  90, 1 

 the  origin  of  ingratitude, 

i.  89,  2 

 what  is  termed  by  the  world, 

u.  356,1 

Illumination,  divine,  pretenders 
to,  i.  482,  2 

Imagination,  influenced  by  Satan, 
i.  444,  3 

—  cannot  realiie  God's  anger« 
u.  213,  1 

ImpartialiW  faTourable  to  tlia  dis- 
covery of  truth,  L  49,  i 
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Impatience  of  affront,  the  ehane- 
teristic  uf  a  little  niiud,  ii.  208, 2 

— —  of  the  tongue  offensive  to 
God,  U.  379,  2 

 against  God,  rebuked  by  the 

conduct  of  the  inanimate  and 
brute  creation,         L  390,  1,  2 

Impenitence,  final,  the  issue  of 
hi^h  handed  sinning,   ii.  432,  1 

Impiety,  great,  the  consequence  of 
the  atheist's  principles,  ii.  284, 1 

Implacability  often  mistaken  for 
oonxtancy,  i.  556,  1 

Importunity,  all,  does  violence  to 
the  mind,  ii.  37,  1 

Impoflsibility,  alleged,  of  endur- 
ing danger  fur  duty  disproved 
by  examples.  i.  85, 1 

 mistaken  for  difficulty, 

i.  85,  1 

Impotence  of  the  unconverted 
heart,  ii.  251,  2 

mprobable,  not  every  strange 
event  to  be  accounted,  i.  358,  2 

 not,  that  God  should,  for  some 

great  Olid,  step  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  providence, 

i.  358,  2 

Impurity,  how  it  unfits  the  soul 
for  the  enjoyment  of  God, 

ii.  443,  1 

Imputation  of  Christ's  riKhleous- 

neHH,  ii.  104,  2 

Inability  of  men  to  judge  exactly 

of  a  thing,  i.  176,  1 
 to  discern  when  they 

are  deceived,  i.  177,  1 

Inclination  to  a  thing  not  properly 

a  willing  of  it,  i.  80,  1 

Industry  needed  in  spiritual  as  in 

tem|Niral  matters,  ii.  59, 1 
Infallibility,  modem  claims  to,  an 

iiisdient  pretence,  i.  522,  1 
Infirmity,  sins  of,  i.  147,  1 

 what  are  not, 

ii.  129, 1,  2 

 derived  from  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  produces  tliem, 

i.  130,  1 

 .  inadvertency  makes,  i.  1 30, 1 

—  far  from,  to  count  any  sin 
little,  i.  130, 1 

Ingratitude  of  the  Jews,  i.  86,  1 
 c^ggravatid  by  tlie  peculiarity 

of  their  circumstances,  i.  499, 1 
 cannot  be  altered  by  acts  of 

kindness,  i.  92,  2 

 heinous,  as  against  God, 

i.  499,  1 

 ite  indignity^  i.  498,  2  I 

—  ita  8irangene$»t  i.  498,  1  I 
 On  the  Odious  sin  op,  a  \ 

discourse,  i.  85,  2 

 forbidden  in  Scripture^  I 

i.  88,  I 

 most  detestable  in  the  tight  \ 

of  man,  i.  89,  1  | 

'  the  nature  of,  i.  89,  1 

 I>riiicipke  from  which  it  pro- 

€€ed$,  i.  89,  2 


Ingratitude  combined  with  pride 
and  hard-heartednest,     i.  90,  2 

 — —  exemplified  in  the  devU, 

i.  91,  1 

 mperlative  malignity  of  this 

vice,         i.  90—92  ;  ii.  479,  1 

 some    utefnl  eonte^neet 

drawn  respecting,         i.  92,  1 

 tdfiihneu  of,  i.  92, 2 

 a  tign  of  want  of  rdigiouy 

i.  93,  1 

Injuries,  forgivenesa  of,  an  argu- 
ment against  going  to  law, 

ii.  417,2 

 distinction  between  forgive- 
ness of,  and  submission  to, 

u.417,2 

Injury  committed  by  othert,  aggra- 
vating thonghU  of,      ii.  421,2 

 pertonal,  not  to  be  avenged, 

ii.  426,  1 

 prevention  of,  necessary  to- 
wards peaceable  living,  ii.  393,  2 

 non-retaliation  of,  necessary 

towards  peaceable  living, 

ii.  394,  1,  2 

Inheritance  secured  to  the  Cliris- 
tian,  i.  419,  2 

Injustice,  full  punishment  of,  never 
reaches  a  man  in  this  life, 

i.  406,  1 

Innate  light  in  every  man, 

i.  189,  2 

Innocence,  loss  of,  loses  comfort, 

ii.  21,  2 

 how  set  forth  and  ezpress(Bd 

in  Scripture,  i.  216,  2 

Innocent  person,  an,  lives  not 
under  the  continual  torment  of 
doubts  and  fears,         i.  345, 1 

 what  tilings  are  required 

to  render  it  just  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon,  in  the  room  of 
another,  i.  283,  1 

Insincerity  defeats  its  own  end, 
i.  76,  1 

Inspiration,  its  subjects  distin- 
guialied  from  impostors, 

i.  492  2 

 two  tests  of  it,         i*.  495^  2 

Instances  of  want  of  power  falsely 

pleaded,  i.  81,  1 

Instructed,   explanation  of  the 

term  as  applied  to  a  scribe, 

i.  310,2 

Instruments  of  God's  chastisement 
to  be  viewed  submissively  by  the 
subject,  ii.  380,  1 

Integrity  requured  by  church 
governors,  ii.  97, 1 

Intellect  ruined  by  ignorance  and 
deception,  i.  387, 1 

Intelligible,  many  things  which  are 
not,  are  yet  believed,  i.  372,  373 

Intemperance,  danger  and  mis- 
chief of,  iL  56,  1 

 and  luxury,  evils  of,  i.  221, 1 

Iotbntions,  Good,  no  Ezcusb  fob 
Bad  AcxioNS,  a  disoourse, 

L  76, 1 


Intentions,  good,  plea  of,  used  to 
sanction  ihe  worat  actions, 

i.  77, ) 

Intercession  of  tlie  sainu^,  wliat  is 
necessary  to  confidence  in, 

ii.  495,1,2 

Interest  Deposed  and  Truth 
Restored,  a  diHcoume,   i.  1 6, 2 

 often  outweighs  trutli,  i.  21, 1 

 the  great  motive  of  men, 

i.  21,  2 

Invention  requisite  in  a  miniHter 
of  the  gospel,  i.  310,  2 

Invocation  of  saints  repudiated  by 
the  Church  of  EngUuid,  i.  537, 2 

 an  affront  to  Christ, 

ii.  491,  2 

 argument  for,  from  Uie 

practice  in  the  courts  of  prince^ 
refuted,  ii.  496,  0 

 our  gift  of,     ii.  495,  S 

Israelites,  provoking  sin  of,  ii.  272,1 

 degeneracy  and  rebellion  of, 

ii.  228,  1,  2 

See  Je%c9. 
 deliverance  of,  great,  unex- 
pected, seasonable,  and  unde- 
served, ii.  288  —  290 
 intent  and  end  of  their  deli- 
verance, ii.  292,  1 

 their  deliveranee,  author  of, 

ii.  291,  2 

 nature  of  the  rest  denied  to, 

ii.  272,  2 

  many  of,  did  not  ascribe 

their  mercies  to  God,  ii.  291,  2 

 abused  God's  goodneu, 

ii.  287,  2 

 indeed,  charaeter  of,  i.  99,  2 

 murmuring  of,  against  Mitses, 

ii.  288,  2 

 <^enee  of,  aggravated  by  the 

deliverance  vouchsafed  them, 

ii.  288,  ] 
 affronted  God's  patience, 

ii.  287,  2 
 provoked  God's  ooirer, 

ii.  287,  1 
 sentence  pronounced  upon, 

ii.  272,  1 

 tins  of,  resemble  the  sins  of 

our  nation,  ii.  288, 1 

 spoiling  the  Egyptians  justi- 
fied, i.  494,  1 

 ungrateful  deportment  of  Uie, 

ii.  286,  2 

 Unworthy  and  Ungratepui. 

Trbatmrnt  op  God,  a  discourse, 
ii.  286—292 

Jacob's  supplanting  Esau  sinful, 

i.  493,  2 
Jael's  killing  Sisera  justified, 

.  i.  495,  1 

Jeremiah,  God's  qualifiisation  of, 
to  be  an  overseer  in  his  church, 

ii.  96, 1 

 opposition  to,  ii.  98, 1 

Jeroboam,  character  and  conduct 
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Jesuits,  the,  and  SocinUnfiy  ac- 
counted an  officious  lie  no  sin, 
i.  351,  1 

Jbsds  op  Naza&eth,  thr  Lineal 
Descent  op,  pbom  Datid,  dt 
HIS  Blessed  Mother,  the 
ViBGiN  Mart,  a  discourse, 

i.  258,  2 

 op  Nazareth,  Proved  the 

ONLT  True  and  Promised 
Messiah,  a  discourse,  i.  267,  I 

  tlie  great  Mediator  of  the 

new  covenant,  i.  278,  1 

Jews,  greatest  (ibuten  of  mercy, 

ii.  248,  1 
 degeneraU  character  of, 

ii.  228,  1 

—  reUtUleu  character  of, 

ii.  416,  1 

—  God's  charga  against  them, 

i.  501,  2 

 the,  think  that  Chritt  was  to 

descend  naturally  from  Solo- 
mon, i.  262,  2 

—  Christ  came  when  the,  were 
in  their  lowest  eondUion, 

i.  270,  1 

the,  Christ's  own  by  a  fra- 
ternal right  of  conManguinitj^, 

i.  269,  2 

 also  by  the  right  of  chvrch- 

ihip,  i.  269,  2 

—  ciutomt  of  the,  when  they 
returned  from  markets,  i.  163, 1 

  those,  who  were  contempo- 
raries with  the  Evangelists, 
never  disputed  the  descent  of 
Christ  from  David,      i.  264,  1 

— —  God's  dealingi  with  the, 

i.  499,  2 

—  groundi  upon  which  tlie,  re- 
jected Christ,  i.  271,  2 

 hatred  and  contempt  of, 

ii.  228,  2 

 fdioU  hittory  full  of  wicked- 
ness, ii.  228,  2 

—  a  continued  miracle, 

ii.  248, 1 

 their  inhuiice  and  oppression, 

i.  501,  2 

 statements  of  Zolta  teriten 

regarding,  ii.  228,  2 

 destruction  of  their  law, 

i.  503,  2 

 their  luxury  and  sensuality, 

i.  502,  2 

 dissolution  of  their  military 

power,  i.  503,  2 

  modem,  reject  the  doctrine 

of  tlie  Trinity,  i.  370,  2 

— —  being  of  the  race  of,  an  in- 
stance of  Christ's  humiliation, 

ii.  228,  2 

their  rap<teity  and  oovetous- 
ness,  i.  502,  1 

 reheUion  of,  ii.  228,  1 

■  God's  rejection  of  the,  and 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  i.  161,  1 

 Boered  oracU§  committed  to 

tlM^  L  499, 2 


Jews,  the,  thought  that  the  Messiah 
wa^  to  be  a  temporal  prince, 

i.271,2 

  unbe/iefof,  ii.  248,  1 

—  inexcusablp,    ii.  461, 2 

  vickednrM   c»f,  b**fore  the 

comiutr  <»f  Ciirist,  ii.  464,  1 
Job's  sifHictioii,  cnu«e  of,  ii.  238,  2 

 trial  of  his  faith,      i.  203,  1 

Jo«opli,  liUKhtind  of  Mary,  true 
deHcent  of.  from  Davi<),  i.  261, 2 
 's  deliverance  from  tempta- 
tion, ii.  17,  2 

 's  faith,  trial  of,        i.  203,  2 

Jime]»lius,  wience  of,  rejjarding  the 
birth  of  C*hrist  and  the  conduct 
of  Herod,  ii.  471,2 

Joy,  deficription  of,  i.  13,  2 

  of  the  Christian  cannot  be 

taken  away,  i.  419,  ) 

 experienced  by  ClirintiunH  in 

poverty  and  j)er8ecution, 

i  410,2 

Judge,  who  is  to  be,  at  the  last 
day,  ii.  546,  2 

Judgment  blinded  by  flatterers, 
ii.  125,  1 

 requisite  in  a  minister  of  the 

gospel,  i.  312,  1 

 matter  of,  ii.  547,  2 

 manner  of  proceeding  in, 

ii.  547, 2 

 preaching  of,  i.  295,  2 

 to  come,  acknowledged  by  all 

nations,  ii.  545,  1 

 disbelievers  in,  sadly 

deceived,  ii.  549, 1 

 seat,  absence  of  disguise  be- 
fore, ii.  550, 2 

  day  of,  secret  sins  will  be 

judged  at,  ii.  143,  2 

Judgments,  all  of  God,  destructive, 

i.  386,  2 

 under  all,  God  calU  ft»r  hu- 
miliation, i.  346,  2 

 denounced  on  those  who  do 

not  receive  the  truth,   i.  375,  2 

 forehodingt  of,        i.  366,  1 

 whidi  God  inflicts,  of  several 

sortH,  i.  386,2 

 harden  obstinate  sinners, 

ii.  274,  2 
 upon  hating  the  truth, 

i.  380,  1 

 of  being  given  over  to  beliere 

a  lie,  greatness  of,        L  386,  1 

 misapprehended  in  conse- 
quence of  ignorance,  and  con- 
fidence, and  malice,     i.  234,  2 

  GoD*8,  False  Causes  to 

WHICH  Men  repeb,  a  discourse, 
ii.  230,  2 

 national,  how  averted, 

i.  441,2 

—  personal,  sent  to  convince 
men  of  sin,  ii.  274,  2 

 on  pureha$ert  of  church  pro- 
perty, i.  44, 2 

—  on  saerUegiouM  persons^ 

i.  54, 1,  2 


Judgments  on  Btparatufts,  i.  393,  3 

 we  should  beware  of  sinnimg 

against,  ii.  279,  2 
 tpiritual,  very  dreadful, 

i.  386,  1 

 temporal,  exemplified  in  Uie 

cnse  ot  thv  iKraeiiteft,     ii.  23,  1 

 in  the  CH>*e  of  David, 

ii.2.3,2;  140,1 

 examples  of  ou  sin, 

ii.  140,  1 

 false  cry  of,     ii.  21 0, 1 

 fiercest,  inflicted  on  pre- 
sumptuous 8in><,  ii.  140, 1 

 cainiot  render  a  man 

rhollg  miserable,  i.  387, 1 

 falsehfMKl  of  the  asser- 
tion that  sin  must  be  yuntjJwd 
by,  ii.  23, 1 

 may  however  be  sent 

on  those  who  hare  mned, 

ii.  23,  2 

 uncharitable  application  uf, 

ii.  234,  1 

 on  Wolsey  and  Lord  BnM>ke, 

i.  55,  1 

Julius  Africanus,  a  story  of,  a»  to 
the  divinitv  of  CliriHt,   i.  261,  2 

Jus  naturale  antecedent  to  the 
}v»  positivum,  i.  172,  2 

Justice,  divine,  as  provoked, 
effects  of,  reflectious  upon, 

ii.  267,  2 

 of  God,  ii.  186,  2 

 an  argument  for  the 

resurrection  of  Christ,  i.  289,  1 

 finds  out  the  sinner,  not  with 

its  eyes,  but  its  hands,  i.  344,  1 

  to  endeavour  the  execution  ' 

of,  allowable,  ii.  418,  1 

I  Justification  of  the  sinner, 

ii.  103,2 

 how  it  may  be  aubverutl, 

ii.  104, 1 

 destroyed  by  Papists, 

ii.  104,2 

Killing,  circumstances  most  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whetlier  it  be  good  or  evil, 

i.  171.1 

Kingdom  of  heaven,  as  promised 
to  the  poor  in  spirit,  elucidatioci 
of,  ii.  360,  2 

  of    heaven    signifies  the 

Chri«*tian  dispensation, 

ii.  512,  2 

 —  the  kingdom  of 

grace,  ii.  512,  1 

 who  are  least  in, 

ii.  106,  I 

 Christ's  spiritual,  dilTers  fr^ 

aU  otiiers,  ii.  247,  1 

 true  grievance  nndc^  which 

it  groans,  i.  422,  1 

King  and  countiy,  not  tenna  of 
opposition  or  distinction, 

i.  549,  I 

Kings,  supremacy  of,  an  argunAent 
for  thsir  immunity,     iL  4(M,  % 
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Kings  best  fitted  to  be  intrusted 
with  public  weal,         i.  549, 1 

—  —  eourage  and  presence  of  mind 
in  danger,  a  means  of  their  pre- 
servation, i.  302,  1 

'^—presertation  of,  by  providcn- 
tiaf  disposal  of  events,  i.  302,  2 

 by  Grod*s  inclining  the 

hearts  of  men  to  love  them, 

i.  803,  1 

—  by  Grod's  rescue  of  them  from 
unknown  dangers,       i.  304, 1 

 bv  God's  impresBing  on  the 

minus  of  their  subjects  awe  of 
their  persons  and  authority, 

i.  804,  2 

—    by  Grod's  disposing 

their  hearts  to  virtue  and  piety, 

L  305,  1 

 extraordinary  sagacity  of,  a 

means  of  their  preservation, 

i.  301,  2 

 the  createst  instruments  in 

the  hand  of  Providence  for  the 
support  of  government  and  civil 
society,  i.  306,  1 

 have  the  greatest  influence 

on  the  concerns  of  religion, 

i.  307,  1 
— — -  preservers  of- the  church, 

i.  307,  2 

 duty  of,  to  God,      L  307,  2 

  wisdom  of,  able  to  detect 

flattery,  i.  302, 1 

Knowledge,  generality  of,  required 
in  a  divine,  1.313,  2 

 divine  nature  of,       ii.  5,  1 

— —  the  laborious  and  trouble- 
some acquisition  of,     i.  828,  1 
 the  bottomless  appetite  of, 

i.  329,  2 
 is  there  true,  in  the  world  ! 

1,327,2 

 if  it  be  true,  itmnst  be  certain 

and  infallible,  L  327,  2 
 Of  God,  a  discourse, 

ii.  141,  1 

 in  what  respects  won- 
derful, ii.  141, 1 

 the,  of  Chritt  is  eternal  life, 

i.  331,  2 

 the  effects  and  consequents  of, 

i.  329,  2 

 makes  its  poaseasor  the  butt 

of  envy,  i.  330,  1 

 A«ma»,  character  of,  ii.  100, 1 

 our  cannot  comprehend  God's 

anger,  ii.  212,  1 
 of  Scripture,  truth  infused 

by  the  Spirit,  iL  502,  2 
 the  ^und  and  reason  of 

most,  i.  200,  2 

» —  b  fiur  inferior  to  nature, 

i.  328,  1 

  how,  rewards  its  foUowers, 

i.  330, 1 

inordinate  desire  of,  the  cause 
of  the  Bni  transgression, 

i.  474,  1 

w_  the  ezoellency  of .  God*i, 
TOL.  n. 


above  that  of  men  or  angels, 

i.  341,1 

Knowledge,  the  properties  of  God's, 
i.341,  1 

 the  objects  of  God's,  i.  342, 1 

 what  properly  is,     i.  327,  2 

 what  It  is  to  have,   i.  327,  2 

 the  parent  of  iorrow  from  its 

very  nature,  i.  327,  1 

—  worldly,  does  not  constitute 
or  alter  tlie  condition  of  things, 

i.  382,  1 

Labour,  every  man  called  on  to, 

ii.  90,  1 

 no>  like  that  of  the  brain, 

i.  828,  2 

 the  price  of  money,  i.  404,  2 

 perpetual,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  temporal  liappiness, 
i.  404,  2 

 s,  the  result  of,  will  be  suitable 

to  the  end  which  directed  them, 

i.  404,  2 

Latin  and  Greek  church,  contro- 
versy between,  regarding  the 
precession  of  the  Spirit, 

ii.  256,  2 

Law,  works  done  aaainst  and  be- 
tide, attempt  to  ^stinguish  be- 
tween, ii.  105,2 

—  manner  in  which  brought  in, 

ii.  87,  2 

 dettroyed  by  the  dispensing 

power  of  pope,  ii.  107,  2 

  impossible  to  deviate  from, 

and  yet  love  God,       ii.  1 05,  2 

 of  God,  contemplation  of,  its 

exactness,  perfection,  and  spiri- 
tuality, conducive  to  poverty  of 
spirit,  •  ii.  359,  1 

  necessary,  men  should  be 

governed  by,  i.  104,  1 

 fManing  of  in  the  writings  of 

Paul,  ii.  105,  1 

 of  men  dispensable,  but  not 

God's,  ii.  107,2 

 of  nature,  what  it  is,  i.  87, 1 

 annexation  of  a  penalty,  not 

essential  to  its  authority, 

i  528,  2 

 MO,  Strong  enough  to  force 

its  own  obligation,       i.  354,  1 

 the  oblipina  power  of  the,  is 

neither  founi^d  in,  nor  to  be 
measured  by,  the  rewards  and 
punishmentB  annexed  to  it, 

i.  225,  2 

 impiety  of  Eomitk  doctrinee 

regarding,  ii.  106,  1 
 binding  as  a  rule  of  life, 

u.  105,1 
 rejected  by  enUinomiant, 

iL  105,2 

 mhverted  by  pervertinff  the 

doctrine  of  repentance,  ii.  108, 2 

  abroffation  of  ile  penaUiei 

not  the  i3>regatioB  of  itself, 

i.  528,  2 

 8  Minatory  on  man,  may  be 


reduced  to  three,  —  the  law  of 
nature  ;  the  positive  law  of  God 
revealed  in  his  word  ;  snd  the 
law  of  man,  enacted  by  civil 
power,  i.  87, 1 

Lawful  enio^ments  sometimes  un- 
spirituauze  the  mind,    ii.  31,  2 

 ways  of  securing  ourselves  in 

times  of  persecution,      i.  22, 2 

 things,  liberty  in,  sometimes 

leads  to  things  unUwful, 

u.  66, 1 

 —  how  they  may  become 

a  snare,  ii.  66,  2 

Lawgiver,  our,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of,  ii.  10,  1 

Lawsuits  to  be  conducted  in  a 
charitable  spin t,         ii.  4 1 9,  ? 

Lawyer,  rebel  advice  of, 

i.  460,  2,  noU 

League,  Solemn.   See  Covenant, 

Learning,  necessity  of,  for  minis- 
terial ofiioe,  ii.  88,  1 

 folly  of  those  who  decry, 

ii.  88,  1 

  and  grace  not  necessarily 

incompatible,  i.  299, 1 

 valuable  in  a  divine,  i.  314, 1 

Legal  protection,  absence  of,  a 
ground  of  self-defence,  ii.  414,  1 

 redress  not  allowable,  as 

argued  from  Matt.  v.  40,  refu- 
tation of  tlie  opinion  that, 

ii.  415,  2 
Cor.  vi.  7.  ii.  416,2 


Levi,  the  opinion  that  Christ  was 
of  Uie  tribe  of,  groundless, 

i.  263,  2 

Levites,  the  consecration  and 
ministry  of  the,  L321,2 

Liberty,  plea  of,  used  by  repubU- 
cans  in  England  to  destroy 
liberty,  i.  551, 1 

 boundless,  grievance  spring- 
ing from,  i.  422, 2 

 to  continue  in  sin  a  fearful 

penalty,  ii.  508,  1 

Liars,  the  great  receptacle  of, 

i.  101, 2 

Lie,  Aow  the  mind  of  man  can 
believe,  i.  376, 2 

 cannot  be  believed  but  under 

the  appearance  of  truth, 

i.  877, 1 

 naturally  appears  what  it  is, 

i.  877,I 

 indispositioa  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculty  leads  to  tke  belief  of, 
i.  877,  2 

 delusion  of  believing  leads  to 

final  perdition,  i.  389, 2 

Lies,  brinff  upon  the  Kar  the 
haired  of  those  he  has  deceived, 
i.  100, 1 

 paradox  to  say  they  are  law^ 

fid,  L  99, 1 

 accounted  lawfid  by  certain 

philosophers  and  doctors^ 

 mitchief^,  L  94,  1 

2o 
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Lies,  cause  of  all  Uie  misery  that 
befals  roan,  i.  97,  I 

 nature  of,  i.  94,  2 

 divided  into  three  kinds,  the 

pernicious,  officious^  and  ludi- 
crous,  i.  94,  1 

,  attempts  made  to  palliate, 

i.  95,  2 

 pernicious  effects  of,   i.  96,  1 

 tend  to  ruin  society,  i.  97,  2 

 followed  by  an  utter  loss  of 

credit,  i.  99,  2 

•         punishment  of  tlioee  who 

make,  i.  lOI,  2 

 Ufd^ivfulness  of,         i.  95, 1 

  unlawfulness  of,  whence  it 

springs,  i.  95,  2 

LiFB,  tHK  SeaBOM  op  PREPARATION 

FOR  JuDOMEMT,  a  fiuieral  dis- 
course, ii.  153, 1 

  a  very  high  perfection  of 

beinff,  i.288, 1 

 change  of,  i.  4,  2 

 of  the  Christianf  a  warfare, 

ii.  33,  2 

 beet  eondition  of,  most  fi^ 

from  temptation,  ii.  26,  1 

^—  compared  to  a  day,  ii.  92,  2 

 an  object  of  defence  against 

attack,  ii.  411,  1 

 eternal,  the  gift  of  God, 

i.  235,  1 
etils  of,  not  to  be  feared, 

u.  218—220 

 itiU  be  given  for  what  is  loved 

better  than  life,  i.  416,  1 

—  good,  doctrines  which  con- 
cern, ii.  103,  2 

—destroyed  by  doctrine  of  works 
of  supererogation,       ii.  106,  2 

 by  redispensinff  power 

ofthepope»  ii.  107,  2 

•        subverted  by  declaring  sin 

venial,  ii.  105,  2 

 folly  of  hazarding,  in  pursuit 

of  wealth,  i.  405,  2 

«  an  ill,  will  send  a  man  to  the 

devil,  ii.  35,  1 

—  will  he  Judged  by  Grod, 

ii.  143,  1 

 loss  of,  what  lessens  the  fear 

of,  ii.  218, 2 

 and  manners,  rule  of, 

ii.  105,  1 

 >  man's  strictly  notided  by  God, 

ii.  143,  1 

 proved  by  various  reasons, 

ii.  142, 1 

 meaning  of,  in  Luke,  xii.  15, 

i.  404,  1 

 no  pariieular  state  of,  should 

be  importunately  asked  in 
prayer,  ii.  26,  2 

 ImrUy  of,  promoted  by  hope 

of  ftiture  glory,  it.  69,  2 

■       —  what  is  implied  in, 

ii.  71, 1 

— -  all  the  relations  of,  injured 
by  the  civil  war.  L  422,  1 

God  gives  rutes  to  regukUe  the 


most  secret  passages  of, 

ii.  142,2 

Life,  its  shortness,  ii.  155,  1 

 shortness,    sufficiency,  and 

limitation  of,  ii.  93, 1 

 that  state  o/,  which  Providence 

allots,  should  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, ii.  27,  1 

 middle  station  in,  the  most 

desirable,  i.  512,  2 

 ralue  of,  ii.  458,  1 

 difficulty  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed in,  ii.  152,  2 
 necessity  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed in,                 ii.  157,  2 

 its  uncertainty,       ii.  157, 1 

 season  for  itorking,    ii.  92,  2 

Light,  of  the,  within  us,  a  dis- 
course, i.  214,  2 

 one  of  the  roost  glorious  and 

useful  creatures  of  God, 

i.  214,  2 

 expressed  by  conscience, 

i.  215,  1 

 capable  of  being  turned  into 

darkness,  i.  215,  1 

— caution  against  this,  i.  216,  2 

 without  this,  we  are  at  the 

mercy  of  the  <ieril,       i.  216,  1 

  dreadful  erils  which  result 

from  the  want  of  distin^ishing, 
and  directing  light  withm, 

i.  216,  1 

  the  gift  of  God  for  the 

guidance  of  our  actions,  i.  215,  1 

 nature  of,  i.  214,  2 

 how  called  the  light  of  na- 
ture, i.  215,  1 

— ^  of  nature,  the,  of  the  spirit, 

ii.  503,  1 

 of  nature,  not  to  be  resisted, 

ii.  502,  1 

 the,  of  nature,  precedes  the 

law  of  nature,  i.  215,  1 

 how  it  may  be  understood, 

i.  214,2 

Litigiousness  condemned,  ii.  419, 2 
Lives,   difference    between  the 

former  and  latter  part  of  some 

men's,  i.  158,  1 
Lot,  proper  meaning  of,  i.  60,  1 
 the  result  of,  in  reference  to 

men,  i.  60,  1 

 to  God,  i.  60,  1 

Love  of  Glory  in  Rblioiom,  a 

sermon,  ii.  159, 2 
 dependent    on  the 

opinion  of  the  world,  ii.  164,  2 
  insufficient  as  a  rule  of 

conduct  apart  from  religion, 

u.  164, 1 

 strongest  principle  in 

human  nature,  ii.  166,  2 

 three  sources  of  its  prac- 
tical poiter,  ii.  161,  2 

 itsfVffifjte  valueless  in  the 

sight  of  God,  ii.  166,  2 

 cuoent  and  progress  of, 

I  112,2 

 description  of,  L  13,  2 


Love,  greatest  of  homaQ  aflTectaoni^ 
L  112,1 

 se^f,  ii.  218,  1 

 fallacy  of  this  shewn,  i.  225, 2 

 dwells  only  in  tbe  heart, 

i.  226, 2 

 is  infinite,  i.  220,  1 

 of  any  thing,  cannot  rise  above 

our  esteem  for  it,  i.  378,  1 
 ceases  when  we  despise 

it,  i.  378,  1 

 infallible  test  of,        i.  4 16,  3 

 folly  of  placing  tuprevudy 

upon  worldly  things,  i.  416,  2 
 our  God  sets  no  otker  price 

upon  heaven  than,  i.  41 7,  2 
 design,  and  for  wliich  given 

US,  i.  417,2 
 OF  Christ,  to  his  Disciples, 

a  discourse,  i.  ]  10,  1 

 unparalleled,  ii.  214, 2 

 superlative  greatness  of, 

how  shewn,  i.  1 12,  2 

•  TO  Christ,  as  in  Matt.  x. 

37,  a  discourse,  ii.  473,  1* 
 includes  an  esteem  df 

Clirist  above  all  worldlv  enjoy- 
ments, ii.  474,  1 
 a  preference  of 

him  to  all  otker  enjoyments, 

U  474,  1 

 service  and  obe- 
dience to  him,  ii.  474,  1 

—  an  acting  for  him 

in  opposition  (o  all  thiugs  else, 
iT  247, 5 

 ftill  aeqniesoenee 

in  him  alone,  ii.  476,  2 

 evidenced  by  the  absA- 

donment  of  temporal  enjoyments 
for  his  sake,  ii.  477,  1 

 si^  ol,        iL  480, 1 

 to  God,  mcompatibla  with  re- 
sistance to  the  Spirit,  ii.  510,  2 

 with  all  our  lieart,  how 

explained,  i.  255, 1 

 of  religion,  for  its  pori^,  the 

surest  way  of  oonllrming  our 
&ithin,  i.l91,2 

 to  enemies,  nature  of^  iL  400, 1 

  to  our  neighbour,  extent  of, 

iL  413, 1,2 

 calls  for  exertions  in  his 

defence,  ii.413,2 

Loving,  on,  oub  Enemies,  a  dis- 
course, L  223, 2 

 what  tf  not  the,  of  our  ene- 
mies, i.  226,  2 

•  not  with  fair  deportment  and 

amiable  Ungoage  only,  i.  226, 2 

 not  with  lair  promisee  mdy^ 

L227,2 

 not  with  a  performanoe  of 

one  or  two  kind  qffiees  merely^ 
L  227,1 

 what  is  the  love  to  be  shewn 

to  our  enemies,  L  228, 2 

 a  discharging  the  mind  of  all 

rancour  ana  vtrulenoe  towards 
i.  228,2 
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Loyingy  on,  our  enemies,  perform- 
ing ail  kind  qjfice$  to  them  in  our 
way,  i.  229,  1 

—  praying  for  them,    i.  229,  2 

Lucullus,  mind  of,  destroyed  by 
ease  and  luxury,         i.  381,  2 

Lust,  the  tbub  Parent  of  Sin,  a 
difioourse,  ii.  ISO,  2 

 •  will  nerer  die  of  want, 

ii.  30,  1 

 made  the  basis  of  Satan's 

temptations,    •         ii.  171, 2 
 denial  of,  induces  to  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh,       ii.  431,  2 
Luther,  anecdote  of,        ii.  83,  1 

Macedonians,  heresy  of,  in  regard 
I      to  the  Spirit,  i.  297,  1 

Magistrates,  inferior,  not  associates 
I  Imt  instruments  <k  the  supreme, 
ii.  404, 2 

Mahomet's  mode  of  planting  un- 
posture,  ii.  287,  2 

Malice  a  cause  of  misapprehending 
God's  judgments,       ii.  234,  2 

 may  distort  the  best  of  tilings, 

ii.  235, 1 

 disqualifies  for  forming  a 

right  judgment,         ii.  235,  1 

Malicious  reports,  the  guilt  of  the 
teller  and  hearer  eqiuU, 

ii.  424, 1 

Malignity  of  sin,  ii.  136, 1 

 a  certain  nnaoeonntable,  in 

some  natures,  makes  them  take 
pleasure  in  sin,  i.  142,  2 

Man  of  an  aetire  nature,  i.  422,  2 

—  restless  activity  in  the  soul 
of,  i.  103, 1 

—  most  dfisuoos  to  advance 
himself,  i.  206, 2 

—  Satan  the  adttnary  of, 

u.  30,1 

  afeetiont  of,  can  never  be 

satisfied  with  worldly  enjoy- 
mentB,  i.  417,  2 

  d^eOiont  of,  God  and  tiie 

world  rivals  for,         i.  416,  2 

—  would  be  alwofi  doing  what 
he  ddighU  to  do,        ii.  415,  I 

 ambUious,covdcu$,and  tolup- 

fnoiM,  how  to  move,     ii.  4 1 5,  2 
^—  not  to  be  his  own  avenger, 

i.  380,  2 

  will  hear  up  under  many 

trials  if  his  treasure  is  left, 

u.  415,  2 

 's  body,  original  beauty  of, 

i.  15, 1 

 ekiefeit  good  of,  i.  1 

  the  eompreheneion  of,  no 

mle  for  things  possible,  i.  257, 1 
  universal  corruption  of,  by 

nature,  a  temptation  to  sin, 

u.  29, 1 

——THE  Creation  op,  in  the 
Image  op  God,  a  discourse, 

i.  9, 10 

—  as  God^  creature  the  object 
Ofhislofe^  iLl88, 1 


Man  of  all  crecUuret  prone  to  dis- 
obey, i.  355,  2 

 hiB  corruption,  crim  of» 

ii.  .32,  1 

 deijiet  his  chief  good, 

ii.  415,  2 

 his  dependence,  a  motive  ¥rith 

God  to  love  him,        ii.  188,  2 

 a  right  notion  of  what  con- 
cerns the  duty  of,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  piety,  ii.  101,  2 

 every,  naturally  has  a  sense 

of  what  is  honest  and  dis- 
honest, i.  138,2 

 has  a  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction after  he  has  done  good 
or  evil,  i.  138,2 

 this  principle  not  easily  ex- 
tinguished, i.  138,  2 

 weakened  by  sensual  appe- 
tites, i.  139,  1 

  every,  hour  of  temptation 

comes  on,  ii.  33,  2 

 every,  sustains  a  double  ca- 
pacity, ii.  90,  I 

 in  every,  by  nature  there  is  a 

corrupt  principle,        i.  423,  2 

 every,  has  his  principal  object 

habitually  in  view,       i.  414, 1 

 duty  owed  by  every,  to  the 

public,  ii.  90,  1 

 every,  has  something  which 

he  accounts  his  treasure,  i.  4 1 3, 1 

  every,  must  seek  his  own 

salvation,  ii.  90, 1 

 this  shewn  from  the  activity 

of  man's  mind,  and  the  method 
of  his  acting,  ii.  90,  1 

 every,  hM  some  besetting  sin, 

ii.  29,  3 

  serves  God  by  diligence  in 

Ills  own  caUing,  ii.  90,  1 

 the  excellency  ot,  to  know  any 

thing  aright,  i.  345,  2 

 desires  good  because  he  wants 

it,  i.  412,2 

 his  primeval  goodness  accep- 
table in  God's  sight,    ii.  188,  2 

 greater  fear  of,  ihan  of  God, 

has  led  many  to  rin,     i.  224, 1 

 happineti  oi,  whence  derived, 

i.  411,  2 

  cannot  place  his  happiness 

where  he  does  not  place  his 
affe<Aion,  i.  419,  2 

 principle  of  pride  naturally 

in  the  heart  of,  i.  426,  2 

 if  he  believes  a  lie,  it  must 

be  from  something  in  himself, 
i.  377, 1 

 's  inability,  and  God's  ability, 

to  destroy,  should  be  thought  of 
m  temptation,  i.  223,  1 

.  BIS  INABILITY  TO  FIND  OUT 

God's  judgments,  a  diMSOurse, 
i.  474, 1 

—  incapable  of  comprehending 
God,  i.  377, 1 

—  mond  maxims  iaAmaf  in, 

i.  13,1 


Man,  his  liability  to  be  deceived. 

i.  535,7 
 life  of,  God  strictly  notices, 

ii.  141,2 

 his  original  likeness  to  God, 

endeared  him  to  his  Maker, 

ii.  188,  1 

 may  not  know  what  he  lotes 

best  tUl  tried,  i.  416,  1 

  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 

tiling  in  nature,  i.  209,  2 

 mind  of,  must  be  employed, 

u.  30,  1 

 's  mind,  even  in  spirituals, 

affected  by  outward  things, 

i.  57,  2 

 mind  of,  general  maxims  in 

which  are  the  basis  of  all  philo- 
sophy, i.  1 1,  1 

 "  mind  of,  but  limited  in  its 

working,  L  126,  2 

 two  things  naiural  to, 

i.  257, 1 

 natural  ability  of,      i.  12,2 

 natural  enemy  of  Giod,  ii.  91 , 1 

 natural  state  of,  different 

from  state  of  grace,         i.  1, 2 

 natural  state  described, 

i.  11, 2;  12,1 

 naturally  sensible  of  spiritual 

want  and  inability,      i.  483,  2 

 his  natural  state  hopeless  in 

itself,  u.  172, 1 

 natural  tranl  and  weakness 

of,  and  desire  to  supply  that 
want,  i.  412,  2 

 nature  of,  renders  him  soli- 
citous about  the  event  of  his 
actions,  i.  103, 1 

 nature  of,  renders  presump- 
tuous sins  very  dangerous, 

u.  137,2 

 no,  forced  to  sin  against  his 

will,  L  36, 2 
See  WilL 
 no  wise,  ever  loved  banquet- 

ings,  ii.  56,  2 

 must  o6^  or  sujfer,  i.  355, 2 

  the  most  perfect  work  of 

God,  i.  10, 1 
 pleasure  of,  altered  by  the 

alteration  of  hiis  condition,  i.  3, 1 
 practices  of,  directed  towards 

a  certain  end,  i.  413,  2 

.  his  present  experience  not 

decisive  of  his  future  state^ 

i.  475, 1 

—  produced  and  created  by 
God,  i*  208, 1 

  most  secret  projects  of,  go- 
verned by  God,         ii.  142, 1 

 prevented  by  Grod, 

u.  142, 1 

 directed  by  God, 

ii.  142, 1 

 's  proper  perfections  not  taken 

away  by  temporal  miseries, 

i.  218,  3 

 pwrpoH  for  which  sent  mto 

the  world,  L418,l;ii.9^1 
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Kan  cannot  make  both  rdi^ion 
and  the  world  his  buainesB, 
\  i.416, 2 

—  principles  which  a  rdigiouM 
man  proposes  to  himself,  and 
the  deductions  he  makes  from 
them,  i.  103,  2 

—  the  retuU  of  his  work  will  be 
suitable  to  its  o6/n^,     L  417,  I 

—  glorious  eren  in  ntinj, 

i.ll,2 

— ^  how  he  may  be  deceived  in 
the  mle  which  he  proposes  for 
the  measure  of  his  actions, 

i.  103,  2 

 love  of  Christ,  how  ihewn  to, 

i.  112,2 

 man  is  not  easily  brought  to 

take  pleasure  in  his  own  sins, 

i.  139,  1 

  much  less  in  the  sins  of 

others,  i.  139,  1 

  designs  himself  icUisfaction 

by  every  thing  he  does,  i.  413, 1 

 cannot  tecure  himtelf  against 

temptation,  ii.  57,  2 

 tunmum  honum  of,   i.  4 1 2, 2 

—  his  temporal  condition,  no 
true  test  of  his  spiritual  cha- 
racter, i,  476,  2 

  whatsoever  he  places  his 

treature  in,  on  that  he  places 
hisAeart,  11.414,1 
untiring  labour t  of  to  acquire 
what  he  wishes,  ii.  414, 1 

— —  often,  by  necessity,  goes  om 
way,  and  bis  desires  another, 

u.  415,  1 

 what,  is,  i.  209,  2 

 the  whole,  is  but  the  appendix 

of  his  own  heart,        ii.  416,  1 

 a  wicked  old,  odious  and  des- 
picable, i.  423,  1 

Manasseh,  sin  and  repentance  of, 
ii.  140,  1 

 judgments  on,  because  of  his 

sUis,  ii.  140,  1 

 case  of^  ^ves  us  hope  of  the 

removal  of  judgment  when  we 
humble  ourselves,        i.  341,  3 

Manicheaus,  heresy  of,    i.  382,  1 

Mankind,  generality  of,  imposed 
on  by  wOTds  and  names, 

i.  546,  1,  2 

Mardonites,  heresy  of,   ii.  227,  1 

Marcus  Antouius  made  foolish  by 
▼ice,  i.  381,  2 

Marriage,  manner  of  celebratine 
in  the  East,  i.  162,  1 

Martyrs,  manner  in  which  de- 
livered from  temptation, 

ii.  38, 1 

^  courage  of,  whence  derived, 
iL  38,  1 

 diffident  often  most  steadfast 

in  trial,  u.  38,  2 

 strength  derived  from  divine 

aid,  ii.  88,  2 

—  fortitade  of,  how  accounted 
for,  u.  38,  3 


Mart,  the  Linb4L  Descent  op 
Jesus  op  Nazareth  from 
David,  by  his  Blessed  Mother 
TUB  ViRoiif,  a  discourse, 

i.  268,  2 

 came  from  David  by  true 

descent,  and  this  is  recited  by 
Luke,  i.  261,  2 

Matter  of  sins  does  not  render 
them  sins  of  infirmity, 

u.  129,  1 

Mediation  of  angels,  ar^raenta 
for,  considered,  ii.  492,  2 

 as  grounded  on  Luke, 

XV.  10,  refuted,  ii.  492,  2 

 and  on  Rev.  viii. 

3,  refuted,  ii.  493,  1 

   as  areued  from  their 

beholding  the  face  of  Grod,  re- 
futed, ii.  493,  2 

  of  saints,  as  grounded  on 

Luke,  xvi.  19 — 31,  refuted, 

ii.  494,  2 

 as  argued  from  their 

prayers  for  one  another  on  earth, 
refuted,  ii.  495,  I 

MeUncholy  temper,  a,    ii.  1 37,  2 

Memory  requisite  in  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  i.  312,  2 

 of  base  usage,  not  easily  lost, 

i.  427,  1 

Men  govern  their  hopet  and  feart 
by  their  apprehennone,  ii.  35,  2 

 emotion*  and  principles  of, 

i.  71,  1 

 all,  must  labour,      ii.  90,  2 

 can  any,  purify  themselves, 

u.  70,  1 

 anger  of,  compared  with  that 

of  God,  ii.213,  2 

 natural  aptness  in,  to  form 

theur  avprehensions  of  God  by 
what  they  observe  and  appre- 
hend of  the  princes  of  this  world, 

i.  207,  1 

 arroganee  and  blindness  of, 

ii.  234,  1,  2 
 ridiculous  censures  of, 

ii.  234,  2 

 how  they  may  become  like 

Christ,  ii.  70,  2 

 often  countenance  what  God 

will  punvdi,  ii.  393,  2 

 aeeeite  tliemselves,   ii.  61,  1 

 devices  of,  how  disappointed, 

i.  66,  2 

 mistake  dijficulties  for  impos- 

sibilUiss,  i.  85,  1 

'  even,  would  be  exasperated 
by  presumptuous  sins,  ii.  137, 1 

 some,  dunces  in  the  midst  of 

libraries,  i.  328,  1 

 folly  of,  in  choosing  means 

unsuitable  to  the  end,     i.  73,  1 

  often  approve  of  the  good, 

and  follow  the  bad,        i.  79,  2 

  gratefiU,  fiill  of  overruling 

generosity,  L  88,  2 

great,  stamp  a  kind  of  autho- 
rity upon  what  they  do,  i.  332,  2 


Men,  great,  appeal  to,  in  behalf  ok 
legu  grammar  schools,  L  143,  1 

  servile  pleaaers  of,  hateful 

to  God,  iL  224,  3 

 the  world  is  t^noranl  of, 

i.  323,  1 

  reckon  many  thing*  tmpo«- 

sibl^  which  are  not  so,     L  79,  1 

 's  IvKS,  health,  reputcUion, 

friends,  employments,  of  God's 
direct  influence  vrith  reference 
to,  1.64  — 66 

  means  used  by,  often  defeat 

their  own  ends,  L  73,  3 

 mind  of,  how  to  be  prevailed 

upon,  ii.  87,  2 

 nature  of,  why  Christ  took  on 

him,  iL  239,  1,2 

 nature  of  inbred  malice  of,  sl 

cause  of  mispUdng  God's  judg- 
ments, iL  234,  *2 

 o5^i^ton«  of,  to  shew  grati- 
tude, L  87,  3 

 patience  of,  exhausted  by  re- 
peated offences,  ii.  137, 1 

 all,  would  have  perished  had 

not  Qirist  taken  on  him  their 
nature,  ii.  239,  3 

  HEINOUS  SUILT  OP  TAKING 

PLEASURE  IN  THE  SINS  OF  OTHER, 

a  discourse,  i.  145,  2 

 pleasers,  reproof  of, 

iL  324,  2 

 cannot  enter  heaven  withool 

purity,  ii.  77,  2 

 public,  wicked  example  of, 

tempts  to  sin,  ii.  42,  3 

—  what  is  implied  in  purifyina 
themselves,  ii.  71,  I 

 only  revealed  things  bekoig  { 

to,  iL  375,  1  I 

 cannot    be   satisJUd    with  i 

worldly  things,  L  72,  1  j 

 must  wait  Qod*B  leisure, 

ii.  45,2  I 

 cannot  destroy  the  soul,  j 

ii.218, 1 

 all  law  that  they  are  capable 

of  beins  obliged  by,  redueible  to 
one  of  Uiree,  u  87,  1 

See  Law, 

 may  divest  us  of  temporal 

enjoyments,  ii.  217,2 

 what,  are  generally  fondest 

of,  that  they  are  unfit  tor, 

L323,3 

 falsely  plead  wauit  cf  power, 

L  80, 1 

 whole  obedience  of,  demanded 

by  God,  L  78, 1 

SeeOod, 

 wicked,  look  no  fitfther  than 

themselves,  L  334,  1 

 often  take  that  to  be  an  ad 

of  the  will  which  is  not  so, 

L79,l 

 wiU  of,  governed  by  CSiriat, 

iL85, 1 

—  inclined  to  place  too  high  a 
value  upon  their  worki,  L  sSs,  8 
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Merc^  of  Godj  one  motive  to 
delirer  the  godly  oat  of  tempta- 
tion,  ii.  11,  2 

    greatness   of,  how 

shewn,  ii.  27,  2 

 —  will  not  prevent  Uie 

fulfilment  of  his  thrcmtenings, 

i.  105,  1 

 dechiration  of,       ii.  241, 1 

 God's,  glorified  in  the  pardon 

of  sin,  ii.  242,  2 

 freedom  of,    ii.  243,  2 

 pardoning,  greatness  of,  how 

shewn,  ii.  244,  1,2 

 persons  on  whom  conferred, 

ii.  244,  1,  2 

  returning  enlianced  by  a 

wounded  Spirit,         ii.  270,  1 

  divine,  apprehensions  of  as 

abused,  terrify  the  sinner, 

ii.  267,  2 

■        predominant,  through  the 
whole  economy  of  the  gospel, 
li.  296,  1 

Mcreri  and  meritum,  how  ufled 
by  the  fathers,  i.  211,  1 

Merit,  no  ground  of  our  confi<lence 
towards  God,  because  the  crea- 
ture cannot  benefit  tlie  Creator, 
ii.  491,  2 

    because  man  can  do 

nothing  beyond  his  duty, 

ii.  492,  1 

  THR   DOCTRIKE  OP,  STATED, 

AND    IMPOSSIBILITY    OP  MAN*8 

MERITING  OF  GoD,  a  discourse, 
i.  205,  1 

 man  inclined  to  think  that 

he  will  obtaui,  i.  206,  2 

'  what  can  make  an  action  to 
have,  i.  207,  2 

—  the  command  of  God,  cuts 
man  off  from  all,         i.  209,  1 

 definition  of,  by  papUts, 

i.  210,  2 

 the  persuasion  of  man's  beins 

able  to,  of  God,  the  source  m 
two  great  corruptions,  pela- 
gianism  and  popery,     i.  212,  2 

Mesbtah,  Jesus  op  Nazareth 

PROVED  TBE  true    AND  ONLY 

PROMISED,  a  discourse  i.  267,  1 

  all  the  iians  and  markt  of 

the,  appeared  in  Christ, 

i.  274,  1 

 the  whole  course  of  Christ's 

behaviour  Among  the  Jews  shews 
that  he  was  the,  i.  274,  2 

 THE  SUPPERINOS  OP  THE,  POR 

THE  SIN  OP  THE  PEOPLE,  a  dls- 

oourse,  i.  276,  1 

 the  opinion  of  the  aneietUtf 

that  Christ  was  the  true, 

i.  276,  2 

— -  the  opinion  of  the  laier 
writers  as  to  the,        i.  277,  1 
MetempsychosLB,  ii.  231,  1 

Mind  of  man,  even  in  spirituals, 
affected  by  outward  things, 

1.  57,  2 


Mind  of  man  but  limited  in  its 
workings,  L  126,  2 

 how  it  can  believe  a 

tie,  i.  376,  2 

See  Lie, 

 why  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving almoet  any  thing  of  God, 
i.  377,  1 

 darkened  and  besotted 

vice,  i.  881,  2 

 this  testified  by  Aris- 
totle, i.  381,  2 

 activity  of,      i.  41 3, 1 

 mistaken  notions  of  Arittotie 

respecting,  i.  11,  1 

 notionM  in  which,  could  not 

be  infused  by  cbterwUion, 

i.  11, 1 

 aU-wtMe,  infinite,  and  eternal, 

governs  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
i.  103,  2 

 misery  to  a  wtU-ditpoted,  to 

be  tempted,  ii.  36,  2 

  should   be  intent  on  the 

danger  before  iZ,  ii.  54,  1 

 one  and  the  tame,  being  un- 
derstanding and  willing,  reflec- 
tion on  may  help  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  Trinity, 

i.  S69,  2 

 miseries  of,  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  wealth,        i.  400,  2 

 though  it  possessed  all  it 

ootdd  enjoy,  would  yet  desire 
more,  i.  413,  2 

 nothing  has  so  strong  a  hold 

on  us  as  what  it  delighte  in, 

i.  415,  1 

—  latt  tuppori  of,  in  troubles, 
i.  415,2 

  tuperlatire  worth  of,  com- 
pared with  the  world,  i.  417,  2 

 designed  by  God  for  his  own 

peculiar  use,  i.  417,  2 

  best    worldly  enjoyments 

'  cannot  tatisfu,  i.  4 1 7,  2 

 perpetually  at  work,  i.  413,2 

Mimsters  should  reprove  the  vices 
of  others,  ii.  113,  1 

 should  not  reprove  with  in- 
discreet zeal,  iL  114,  2 

 should  take  care,  reproof 

does  not  fail  through  their  fault, 
i.  115,2 

Ministry  needs  learning,    i.  83,  1 

 ways  in  which  it  may  be 

ddMsed,  i.  3(— 33 

 embasing  of,  tends  to  destruc- 
tion of  religion,  i.  33,  2 

 contempt,  how  brought  upon, 

i.  33,  2 

 men  of  ahilities  discouraged 

from  undertaking,         i.  34,  2 
Miracle,  history  of  the  Jews  a 
continued,  iu  248, 1 

Miracles,  a  gift  of  the  Spirit, 

u.  259, 2 

 a  proof  of  Christ's  doctrine, 

i.  45,  2 

 continuance  of,  for  a  certain 


time  in  the  Christian  church, 

i.  293, 2 

Miracles  rendered  common  by  con- 
tinuance, i.  293,  2 

 two  primary  elements  of  their 

evidence,  ii.  199,  1 

 evidence  of,  restricted  by  the 

character  of  the  truth  to  be  esta- 
blished, L  489,  1 

 it  is  difficult  to  know  whether 

or  not,  performed  by  a  person, 
proves  the  truth  of  )ub  doctrine, 
i.  324,  1 

  some,  so  greatly  transcend 

nature  that  it  is  evident  they 
proceed  from  a  divine  hand, 

i.  325,  1 

 lying,  may  be  permitted  by 

God  to  deceive  sinners,  i.  384,  2 

  power  of  workina,  falsely, 

claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 

i.  385,  1 

 pretend^,  may  be  the  work 

of  Satan,  i.  385,  1 

Mischief,  all,  that  sin  can  do,  de- 
signed by  temptation,    ii.  20,  1 

 love  of,  for  its  own  sake,  a 

cause  of  envy,  i.  506,  2 

 of  evil  example,       ii.  26,  1 

 of  trustiDg  tlie  heart, 

u.  63,  I 

Miser,  the,  compared  to  the  needy 
debtor,  i.  408,  2 

Misers,  their  excuses  for  not  giving 
to  the  cause  of  God,       i.  85,  2 

Miseries  should  not  be  laughed  at, 

ii.  115,2 

 men*s,    sometimes  falsely 

charged  on  their  personal  sins, 
«   ii.233,  1 

 of  this  life,  triumvirate  of,  loss 

of  reputation,  estate,  and  Ufe, 

ii.  218,  1 

 are  soon  over,       ii.  218,  2 

 do  not  take  away  man's  pro- 
per perfection,  iL2l8,2 

 are  limited  by  God's  over- 
ruling hand,  ii.  219,  2 

 great  good  may  be  extracted 

out  of  them,  ii.  220,  1 

 never  lessened  by  fear, 

ii.  220, 1 

 God  has  said  they  are  not  to 

be  feared,  ii.  220,  2 

  the  greatest  have  been  en- 
dured, ii.  221,  1 

 of  heU,  ii.  222,  1 

Misery  of  those  under  convictions^ 
ii.  214,  1 

 temporal  considerations  which 

lessen  the /«ar  of,       ii.  218,  1 

 which  unjuH  gains  bring, 

i.  406,  1 

 bodilv  or  mental^  cannot  be 

mnoved  by  wealth,      i.  409,  2 

 the  wages  of  sin,     ii.  432, 2 

Misrepresentation,  cruelty  of, 

i.  178,  1 

Monarchy,  the  most  excellent  form 
of  government,  t  306, 1 
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Monarchy,  strength  of,  chiefly  de- 
))endent  on  the  penonal  qualifi- 
cationt  of  tlie  king,      i.  306,  2 
Money,  Iot€  of,  reprobated, 

i.  223,  2 

 evil  of  eagerness  to  g<t, 

i.  398,  1 

—  sinister  ways  of  getting, 

i.  398,  2 

 tvoay  of,  even  in  religion, 

i.  398,  2 

 UnaeUy  in  keeping,  i.  399,  1 

 gives  a  man  reputation  in  the 

world,  i.  401,  2 
 he  who  loves,  is  not  satisfied 

with  it,  i.  407,  2 

Monk,  a,  story  of,  ii.  46,  2 

Moral  law  of  no  use  to  justify, 

i.  225,  1 

Morality,  some  men  have  poisoned 
the  fountain  of,  i.  148,  1 

 we  should  attend  to  the  voice 

of  reason  and  the  dictates  of 
natural,  i.  190,  2 

Moses,  preservation  of,  from 
temptation,  ii.  17,  2 

 's  manner  of  bringing  in  the 

Uw,  ii.  87,  2 

 *8  killing  the  Egyptian,  vindi- 
cated, i.  493,  2 

•  's  affliction,  reason  of,  ii.  239, 1 

Motives  to  good  life,  how  subverted, 
ii.  104,  1 

Mover,   first,   necessary  there 
should  be  one,  and  necessary  ho 
should  be  unUmited,     i.  104,  1 
Murmurs,  suppression  of,  a  prin- 
cipal element  of  submission, 

ii.  379,  1 
Mystery,  the  Trinity  a  great, 

i.  367, 2 

 e<mditions  required  to  consti- 
tute a,  i.  367,  2 

 a,  must  be  reaUy  true, 

i.  367,  2 

— —  a,  abort  the  reach  of  reason  to 
find  out,  i.  369,  1 

 a,  over  anxious  scrutiny  into 

useless,  i.  375,  1 

Nabal,  character  of,       ii.  223,  1 
Names,  their  proper  application 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
community,  i.  551, 1 

 misapplied,  instances  of  tlieir 

civil  effects,  i.  534,  2 

—  — —  of  their  fatal  influence 
on  civil  government,    i.  546,  1 

 of  their  evil  influence 

on  the  private  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, i.  554 — 557 

Nathan's  manner  of  reproving 
David,        ii.  116,1  ;  i.  218,  1 

Nation,  depraved  condition  of  the, 
i.  422,  1 

 rained  by  corruption  of  man- 
ners, i.  421,  1 

 state  of  the,  i.  421,  2 

National  sins  deserve  national 
humiliation^  i.  348,  2 


National  judgment,  to  remove  or 
arrest,  every  one  should  inquire 
into  and  amend  his  own  sins, 

i.  349,  1 

Natural  religion,  without  revela- 
tion, sufficient  to  render  a  sin- 
ner inexcusable,  i.  153, 1 

Nature,  in  itself,  contented  with 
little,  i.407,2 

  the  ends  of,  answered  by  a 

bare  competence,        i.  410,  2 

 makes  man  desirous  to  sup- 
ply his  wants,  i.  412, 2 

 passage  from  a  state  of,  to  a 

state  of  virtue,  laborious,  but 
very  desirable,  i.  3, 2 

  nothing  but  practice  can 

change  our  corrupt,      i.  234,  1 

 a  universal  stain  upon  man's, 

i.  234,  1 

 a  man  in  a  state  of,  cannot, 

by  his  performances  only,  ac- 
quire a  nabit  of  true  grace  and 
holiness,  i.  234,  1 

 action  b  the  highest  perfec- 
tion and  drawing  forth  of  the 
utmost  power,  vigour,  and  ac- 
tivity of  man's,  i.  234,  2 

 conversion  of  a  man's  sinful, 

wonderful,  i.  252,  1 

 as  the  soul  is  united  to  the 

body,  so  may  the  divine,  be 
united  to  the  human,    i.  260,  2 

 good,  what  the  world  terms, 

i.  567,  2 

—  iU,  what  is  commonly  called, 
i.  566,  2 

Natures,  disparity  of,  one  cause  of 
misapprehension,         i.  377, 1 

Nebuchadnezzar,  sad  effect  of 
sacrilege  in,  i.  54,  1 

Necessary,  when  a  thing  may  be 
said  to  be,  i.  353, 1 

 some  things  absolutely,  others 

only  with  respect  to  a  particular 
state,  i.  353,  1 

Necessity,  absolute  and  condi- 
tional, i.  353,  1 

 causal  and  consequential,  diis- 

tinction  between,         i.  289, 1 

 of  rewards  to  engage  men  to 

obedience,  i.  353,  2 

  this  proved  from  Scripture 

and  experience,  i.  353,  2 

Neighbour,  our  duty  to  our,  incul- 
cated, i.  173, 1 

 the  eternal  good  of  our,  or  of 

our  brother,  should  be  preferred 
before  the  highest  temporal  good 
of  ourselves,  i.  225,  2 

  a  Christian  is  not  only  a 

better  man  but  a  better, 

i.  235,  1 

Nero,  instance  of,  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  conscience, 

i.  196,  1 

New  birth,  or  regeneration,  won- 
derful, i.  252,  1 

Nice,  opinion  of  the  council  of,  as 
to  Christ's  divinity,       i.  259, 2 


Nioohutanesy  mention  of  the  sect  of 
the,  i.  803,  1 

 the  rise  and  opinions  of  the, 

L  303, 1 

— —  this  heresy  called  ^  the  way 
ofBahuun,"  i.303,2 

Night,  frequent  meaning  of  in 
Scripture,  ii.  89,  2  ■; 

Nineveh,  instance  of  the  men  of,  n 
as  to  hope  of  removal  of  judg^ 
ments,  when  wo  humble  our- 
selves, i.  351,2 

Nothing,  doing,  ends  in  being, 

L  156,2 

Noma's  manner  of  settling  religion 
among  the  Romans,  iL87,2 

Oaths  dispensed  with  by  Roman- 
ists, ii.  108,  1 

Obedience  of  the  whole  man  com- 
manded by  God,  i.  78,  1 

 of  the  will,  is  obedience  of 

the  whole  man,  i.  78,  1 

 a  principal  proof  of  affection, 

IL  475,1 

 every  new  inttamee  of,  does 

not  of  neosasity  infer  a  n€w  pre- 
eept,  i.  224, 2 

Obligation,  the,  of  mtitade,  should 
lead  to  puri^  of  soul,    ii.  78, 1 

 to  obey  God's  law,  machange- 

able,  ii.  107, 1 

 to  tell  tmth,  whence  it  arises, 

i.95,1 

Offenders,  demenoy  towards, 

iL  422,  1 

 how  they  are  to  be  treated, 

ii.  116,2 

Office  of  itself  raisea  man's  abiKty, 
ii.  88,1 

  of  the  ministry  reqi.iiw 

learning,  ii.  88,  1 

Operation  of  the  Spirit,  time  id, 
not  a  specific  period,    iL  499, 2 

Opinion,  no  really  good,  can  be 
false,  i.  391,2 

 no,  can  go  beyond  its  com- 
mission, iL  43, 2 

Oppressions  cause  men  to  sin, 

ii.  43, 1 

Ordinances,  divine,  power  of,  with- 
held from  the  sinner,  ii.  272, 2 

  ineffectual  without  God's 

blessing,  ii.  273,1 

Origen  introdnoed  the  invocation 
of  saints,  iL  496, 1 

Original  sin,  existence  and  natnro 
of,  iL  430, 1 

 condemning  mUmre  oif, 

ii.  430,2 

Papaey,comipt  pfaeticea  of,  weak- 
ened Italy,  L  29,  2 

Papists,  absolution  of,  k  absmrd 
and  blasphemous^        L  187, 2 

 absurdity  of  their  d'  ' 

between  precepts  and  < 


■  errors  o^ 
•  purgatory  o^ 


iL  193,1 
it  75,1 
u.81,1 
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PapiBts,  doctrine  of  tnuuabetan  tia- 
tion  held  by,  ii.  84, 1 

—  heresy  of,  in  regard  to  the 
eontiuuanoe  of  miracles, 

i.  293,  2 

■  pretended  miracles  of,  a 
stnmblingblock  to  the  faith  of 
some,  i.  294,  1 

Parables,  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in,  i.  161,  1 
Ist,  Their  scope  and  design  ; 
2d,  The  circumstantial  passages, 
i.  161,  1 

Paradox,  the  greatest,  in  nature 
to  say  it  is  Uwful  to  equivocate 
or  lie,  i  99,  1 

Paraeus,  arguments  of,  considered, 
u.  404,  1 

  assertion  of,  regarding  the 

evils  of  non-resistance  to  magis- 
trates refuted,  ii.  405,  2 

Parallel  between  the  war  among 
the  Israelites  and  the  civil  war 
in  England,  i.  432,  2 

Pardon  should  be  accompanied 
with  oblivion,  ii.  1 17,  1 

 greatness  of,  how  shewn, 

it  243,  2 

 on  what  ground  the  persua- 
sion of,  should  be  built,  ii  247, 1 

Parents  sometimes  faUdy  blamed 
for  the  misfortunes  of  their 
children,  iL  232,  2 

 sometimes  exeuM€  their  covet- 

ouineM  under  the  plea  of  pro- 
viding for  their  children, 

i.  400,2 

 not  lawful,  in  any  case,  to 

kiUy  i.  414,  2 
 duties  of,  i.  424,  2 

—  exhorted  to  /aith/tdnesi  and 
dUiaence,  i.  424,  2 

—  Jetcish,  conduct  of,  i.  424,  2 

 res^onnbUity  of,      i.  426,  1 

— ginlt  contracted  by  wicked^ 

i.  425,  1 

 ^nciplei  they  should  teach 

their  children,  L  425,  1 

^ —  English,  what  they  should 
tell  tlieir  chUdren,        i.  425,  2 

— -  should  train  their  children 
to  a  hatred  of  rebellion, 

i.  426,  1 

— ^  sins  off  should  not  be  visited 
on  the  children,  i.  427,  2 

—  sometimes  avenged  on 

tlieir  children,  ii.  231,  1 

Parsimony  commended, 

i.  396  1,  2 

— ~  covetousnesB  assumes  ihe 
garb  of,  i.  400,  2 

Particular  sins  often  bring  down 
general  judgments,      ii.  349,  1 

—  reasons  for  this,  ii.  349,  2 
 punishing  a  multitude, 

does  not  make  God  overlook, 

u.  850,  1 

— —  no  humiliation  can  be  well 
and  sincere,  unless  it  be, 

u.  350,3 


Party,  the  piety  of  a,  cannot 
sanctify  its  proselytes,  i.  237,  1 

 spiritual  pride  in  an  adhesion 

tea,  i.  237,  1 

Passion,  a  man  in  a,  can  receive 
no  succour  from  his  judgment 
or  reason,  i.  179,  2 

  is  the  drunkenness  of  the 

mind,  i.  180,  1 

Passionate,  disposition,  a,  an  occa- 
sion of  flattery,  ii.  122,  1 

Passions  describes,         i.  13,  14 

Passive  obedience,  doctrine  of, 

u.  36,2 

Past,  its  plea  of  superiority  over 
the  present,  i.  150,  1 

Patience,  commended  from  Christ's 
example,  i.  203,  1 

  under  persecution,  its  two 

elements,  i.  204,  2 

 how  to  be  obtained,  i.  207, 1 

 often  issues  in  victory, 

i.  381,  2 

 under  affliction,  recompense 

of,  i.  388,  1 
  under  injury  enjoined  by 

Christ,  L  416,  1 

Paul  and  Barnabas  resist  tempta^ 

tion,  i.  17,  2 
  manner  of  his  deliverance 

from  temptation,  i.  87,  2 
 moral  suasion  of,  an  example 

to  the  gospel  minister,  i.  516,  2 

—  opposition  encountered  by, 
in  the  Church  of  GaUtia, 

i.  523,  2 

  before  Felix  on  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  i.  549, 1 
Peace  of  eonseienee,  lost  by  sin, 

ii.  21,  2 

 with  God,  making  of,  ii  91, 1 

 how  established, 

ii.  91,  2 

 false  grounds  of,     iu  301,  2 

 in  sin,  produced  by  blindness, 

unbelief,  and  hardihood, 

it  301,  2 

 actual  enjoyment  of,  impos- 
sible, i.  392, 1 

Pbaceablb  behaviour  towards 
ALL  MEN,  TUB  DUTY  OF,  a  dis- 
course, ii.  391,2 

 living,  two  kinds  of,  distinc- 
tion between,  ii.  392,  1 

—  liring,  consists  in  a  forbear- 
ance of  hostile  actions,  ii.  393, 1 

 provoking  words, 

5.  395,  1 

 living,  its  measure  and  pro- 
portion, ii.  395,  2 

 means  conducible  there- 
to, ii.  420,  1 

 arguments  to  enforce 

the  duty  of,  ii.  427,  2 

 excellence  of,  an  argu- 
ment for,  with  Scripture  quota- 
tion, ii.  428, 1 

 blessing  promised  to, 

and  Gonaequent  encouragement, 
ii.  428, 1 


Peacemakers,  blessing  of,  < 
in  quiet  enjoyment,  iL  428,  2 
 in  an  excellent  re- 
putation, ii.  429, 

Peasant  often  feeds  as  cheerfully 
as  his  kmdlord,  i.  401,  1 

Pelagiiis,  the  opinion  of,  as  to 
repentance,  i.  341,  2 

 doctrine  of,  L  423,  2 

 refutation  of,  in  regard  to 

original  sin,  i.  430,  2 

Pelagianism  and  Popery,  the  re- 
sult of  the  persuasion  of  men's 
being  able  to  merit  of  God, 

i.  212,2 

— —  origin  and  description  of, 

L  212, 2 

Penitence,  God  is  ready  to  cuxept 
an  early,  even  as  a  gift,  i.  310, 1 

Penitent,  a  death-bed,  cannot  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  his  repent- 
ance is  sound  and  effectual, 

i.  317,  2 

Pensioners,  court,  clamour  against, 
i.  429,  2 

Pentecost,  the  Christian,  a  dis- 
course, i.  291, 2 

Perception,  approximation  neces- 
sary to,  i.  377,  1 

Perdition,  final,  the  result  of  delu 
don,  i.  389,  2 

 way  to,  is  the  way  of  error, 

i.  389,  2 

Perfect,  we  should  strive  to  be,  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is, 

L  345, 1 

Performances  rarely  keep  pace 
with  promises,  true  both  of  per- 
sons and  things,  ii.  26,  1 
Pergamos,  the  Church  of,  sinful 
i3>use  charged  upon,  .ii.  303,  1 

 — .  repentance  mrged  upon, 

li.  303,  2 

Peripatetic  school,  the  opinion  of 
the,  as  to  the  light  of  conscience, 
i.  216,  2 

Persecution,  the  term  misapplied, 
to  injure  the  Church  of  EugUnd, 

i.  640,  2 

Perseverance  in  prayer,  ii.  58,  1 

Person,  integrity  of,  to  be  defended 
against  attack,  ii.  4 1 1 ,  2 

Persons,  the  malignity  of  the  dis- 
position of  takmg  pleasure  in 
the  sins  of  particular,  i.  150, 1 

 plunility  of,  in  the  Godhead, 

denied  by  Socinians,  i.  367, 1 

—  —  a  great  mystery, 

L  367,2 

 agunst  what^   the  wo  of 

blood-guiltiness  is  pronounced, 

ii.  455,  1 

Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  causes  of, 
ii.  17, 1 ;  224, 1 
Pharisees,  modem,        ii.  106,  2 

 charaetcor  and  conduct  of, 

L  881,1 

 who  they  were,      iL  512, 1 

Phenomena,  appearance  of,  to 
signalize  great  events,  ii.  466, 1 
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Philofiophern,  ancient,  ideas  of, 
respecting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, ii.  433, 1 

Philosophy  identical  with  reason, 
ii.  83,  1 

Phineas'  killing  Zimri  and  Cosbi 
justifiable,  i.  494,  1 

PhoBnicians,  the,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  Greeks  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  writing  the  re- 
vered mysteries  of  their  religion, 

i.  253,  2 

Piety,  foundations  of,     iL  101,  2 

 blessings  of,  L  305, 1 

 affectation  of,        ii.  354, 1 

  appearance  of,  sometimes 

caused  by  circumstances, 

ii.  438,  2 

Pilgrimages,  and  other  Romish 
austerities,  foolish,  i.  8, 1 

Pious,  the  advantages  of  becoming, 
i.  119,  1 

Place,  greatness  of,  an  occasion  of 
flattery,  ii.  121,  2 

Places  of  worship,  €rod*s  care  of, 
i.  52,  54 

— — ^  fixed  for  his  use,      i.  55,  2 

 man's  gift  of,  to  God,  i.  55, 2 

 gift  of,  accepted  of  by  God, 

i.  56,  2 

  worship  in,  preferred  by 

God,  i.  57,  2 

 naturally  excite  a  greater 

reverence  than  other  pUices, 

i.  57,  2 

—  how  we  should  enter, 

i.  59,  1 

Plato  speaks  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body, 

i.  356,2 
^ — 's  scholars,  conduct  of, 

ii.  120,  2 

 's  opinion  respecting  the  fi»- 

UU^UB  ckfem,  i.  382,  2 

Pleasure,  true  kind  of,  i.  1 

 in  its  nature  relative,      L  2 

 arising  from  contemplation 

of  divine  things,  i.  4,  2 

 the  sources  of,    i.  5, 1 

of  sin  and  sense,  wearisome, 
i.  7,  1 

« —  bereavement  of,  in  death 
eternal,  ii.  433,  1 

Politicians,  dissimulatioo  used  by, 
L69,  1 

■  insufficient  to  gain  the 

end,  i.  74,  1 

^ —  maxims  and  conduct  of, 

i.  69,  2 

 principles  of,  often  unsuooBss- 

ftil,  i.  74,  75 

Pope,  dispensing  power  of, 

ii.  101,2 

 how  defended,        ii.  108,  1 

—  selk  Christ's  power  and  pre- 
cepts, ii.  108,  2 

 his  supremacy  and  infallibi- 
lity denied  by  Church  of  Eng- 
hnd,  i.  536,  2 


Popery,  pretence  of  danger  from, 
L  430, 1 

 its  general  character  and 

gradual  advance,         L  446, 1 
—  its  hostility  to  civil  govern- 
ment, i.  468,  2 
Popish  austerities,         ii.  299,  2 

 absurdity  of,         ii.  300,  1 

Possessions,  great,  often  obtained 
by  the  commission  of  great  sins, 

i.  406,  1 

 ■ —  produce  an  insatiable 

eraving  for  more,  i.  407, 2 
Poverty  and  hardship  have  made 

the  greatest  oommanders,L  324,2 
 wis  illustrated  in  the  case  of 

the  Romans,  i.  325,  1 
 a  great  paradox,  that  any, 

of  any  sort,  should  be  dttirabUy 
L  352,2 

 not  eowctrdiet,       ii.  354,  1 

 frequently  the  effect  of  sin, 

ii.  353,2 

 ground  on  which  it  is  recom- 
mended, ii.  360,  2 

  hotc,  and  whence  to  be  ob- 
tained, ii.  357, 1 

 consists  in  an  inward  unu 

of  our  spiritual  wants,  ii.  354,  2 

 its  possessor  laments  his  sins 

and  shortcomings,       ii.  355, 2 

 leads  a  man  to  see  that  he  is 

cbnoxioue  to  the  curse  of  the 
Uw,  ii.  356,  2 

 its  nature  negatively,  it  is 

not  outward  indigence,  ii.  353, 1 

 its  recompeme,  the  kingdom 

of  heaven,  ii.  360,  2 

 not  always  the  lot  of  the 

riyhteouft,  ii.  353,  2 

  consists  in  a  tenee  of  our 

wretched  condition  by  reason  of 
our  wants,  ii.  355,  2 

 Of  Spirit,  a  discourse, 

ii.  352,  2 

 a  temptation  to  sin,  ii.  353, 2 

Power,  arbitrary y  defined,  i.  546, 2 

  not  cbumed  by  the 

kings  of  England,        i.  546,  2 

   the  right  to  protest 

against  it  is  a  proof  that  tlie 
government  of  England  does 
not  possess  it,  i.  547,  2 

 more  tolerable  when 

exercised  by  kings  than  by  re- 
publicans, i.  547,  2 

 of  godliness  pretended, 

ii.  99,  1 

 want  of,  &lse]y  pleaded  by 

men  in  duties  of  very  great  and 
hard  labour  ;  of  great  and  appa- 
rent danger  ;  of  cost  and  ex- 
pense ;  and  in  conseqaence  of 
long  inveterate  ill-habit  or  cus- 
tom, i.  81 — 85 

 weakness  is  the  absence  of, 

i.  242,  1 

Pray,  paucity  of  things  for  which 
we  need  to,  a  recommendation 
of  brevity  in  prayer,    i.  133,  1 


Pray  by  the  Spirit,  what  it  is  to, 
i.  126,  1 

 pretended  when 

begim  in  ^Ji^and,  i,  126,  ^ 
Prayer,  what  it  is  to  have,  accepted 

with  God,  i.  334,  2 
 who  are  those  whohave  tlicir, 

accepted,  i.  335,  1 
 and  actions  of  the  wicked 

overthrow  each  other,   ii.  60,  1 

 all  should  offer,  to  God, 

i.  337,  1 

 brevity  of  expression,  in  re- 
commended,    1.  129,  1;  133,  1 

 is  most  natuxml, 

L  134,  1 

 recommended  by  ex- 
amples in  Scripture,    i.  134,  2 

 Christy  the  mediom  of, 

i.  335,  1 

 coldness  in,  a  sign  of  deiid- 

ness,  ii.  58, 1 
 the  great  conduit  of  mercy, 

i.  202,  1 

—  effectual,  qualifications  of, 

ii.  58,  1 

 efficacy  of,  ii.  74,  1 

 before  we  offer  our,  to  God, 

we  should  strictly  examine  our- 
selves, i.  338,  1 

 must  be  conjoined  with  exer- 

tion,  iL  60,  1 

  extempore,  feeds  pride  and 

ostentation,  fiaction  and  sedition, 

i.  127,  2 

—  iifD  Fasting,  om  the  duty 
OP,  a  discourse,  ii.  292 

 influence  of,  ii.  293,  1 

 —  dispoesesses  evil  spiritSi 

ii.  293,  2 

 extent  and  latitude  of 

the  duty,  ii.  294,  295 

  time  of  the  solemnity  of. 

properly  days  of  fasting, 

u.  299,  1 

 what  is  not  meant  by,  ib. 

  and   preaching  seditinaH, 

noticed,  ii.  98,  1 

 should  enliven /(wtiii^, 

ii.  290,  1 

 fervent  power  of,       ii.  58, 1 

 exhortation  to  frequency  and 

fervency  in,  ii.  35,  1 
  we  should  have  a  sense  of 

our  fitness  for,  i.  202, 1 
 in  a  Ml  /orm,  not  a  stinting 

of  the  spirit,  but  extempore 

prayers  are  so,  i.  126, 1 

 proof  of  this,  i.  126,  2 

 xnftuence  of,  in  temptation, 

ii.  57, 2 

 by  offering  ineincere^  to  God, 

we  cannot  be  heard,     i.  337,  3 

  by  doing  this,  we  incur  a 

heavy  curse,  i.  338, 1 

 irreverence  in,  roaoifeeted  by 

the  use  of  familiar  expreeekma, 
U.485, 1 

    by  nnpremeditatod 

utterance,  ii.  483,  3 


INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS. 


Pfe^sr,  is  a  Imu,  w«  ei 
up  the  wtm  wrotir,  i. 

tb«  Moltor  of,         K  124,  1 

<  Ihe  thiap  whJeb  oosbt  to  bet 

uked  ia,  eitber  uiingi  of 
oWnltf  «#0Mriljr>  or  of  mnqualk- 


t  A35,S 

 the  perwn  to  whoto  opnd^ 

i.  l'23,  -2 

pensttrance^  tha  crowniaff 
 recommeiided  bjr  Chrkt, 

—  ilbcMi       Ian  %  foriio%  in 

Christ,  fjin  only  oxp*?t?t  God  to 
hou-  llitjir,       "  i.  iiaS,  1 

»4i^G«^      li.  123,1 
^  eertvn  gnw^ 

ii,  59,  I 
will  not  deLiTer  from 

 how  itprrmi^i  with  God,  not 

1^  Of^ilignittlioo,  nw  per- 
tiniiH»^  aor  inportimi^,  but 
becanae  it  U  the  falfilment  of 
thit  ooodition  on  which  God  h&e 
promiMdhiabkMiiw,  i.  130, 121 

 why  i{>poiat«4  hy  Sod  for  I 

tba  cscmditioii,  1 122, 1  j 

«^loPi,  ti.4S4,l 
requeft  of,  Bom«t]iiio&  granted 
il  m  punbhmouC,.         it-  4fl(},  1 

 of  jftliUi,  ferren^      ii.  5B,  1 

 how  Ifaityof  a  mm  who  f** 

tfarrf*  Its  in  bii  hou%  cuuaot  fit 
Wd,  33€,  1 

— ^  «aeh  a  mut  cinoot  offWr  liii, 
by  the  Spirit,  i.  336,  1 

nor  by  £uih,  i,  33(i,  2 

 iMiaat  n%  when  to  no  pnr^ 

PQ«%       .  il'  59, 2 

 fi«^tii^1iy  eet  form*, 

i.127,2 

 wfaen  iMfliiiilt^ttred  Dot  be 

expected,  it.  5%  3 

^  WATCatlHH  A  SBCtlWTT 

oourtte,  iL  50,  2 

FnjLTKftS,  AOAiNST  Loso  ExTiin- 
roRii,  a  diricaurst!,  in  Two  PartB^ 
1.  120,  1 

Prcflcher,  a,  addreM  of,  in  West- 

FM^iiag^  two  liDdi  of,  diuno- 

terized*  3!9,  1 

^ —  dlecredit«?d  by  carelcet 
handJing  of  Word,  i.  320,  3 
'  dKMUd  Ifl  ft'rveut^  i  520,  1 
^  pemiicuouB,  L  519, 1 
'  ^  161^1 
'  Ao4  dcetroy 
free  nt^rnpy,  in  181,  2 

Prejutlii'i:  l^M'J^  til  error,  3tH\  2 
- — -  Ibe  cause  of  the  meetiou  of 


S/SBl,  1  ^ 

lent  of 


prayor, 

i.  123,1 

 -liiMiifldMitt  ham  feepecl, 

il2S,3 

 aatmv  of,  ii.  *>5.  1 

Presenc**,   Gud'*,  *ifcctfl  of  ilse 
withdrawing  of,  ii.  ^^jU,  2 

IT    t.t    COHPABJSOIf    WJTS  TU£ 

PABT,  a  diBcoune,  ii.  146,  1 
^ —  a  p3e»  for  Its  voperioritv  over 

IhApnat,  ii.  150,2 

Fftanxnc:,  what  it  b  to,    ii.  1 
Freramptioii,  no  limit*  can  be 

awigiwdta^p  Ii.  13S,1 

 very  dangeroos,      B.  137,2 

 abject  of,  God 'a  mercv, 

»ri38,  1 

 wtet  itnp«  in  iti  fint » ttcm  pc, 

iL  133,2 

 woi;  i.U7,  1 

PiWBaftam  tiitfi,  Batuf?  of, 

126,  2 

 ■  — -  moet  notable  kxwdn  f>f, 

it.  L:n,  I 

 ™ —  when  ootmoitted  in  praa- 

Mti^^to  aOi^oBr^^vgrnnst  tbo 
light  of  Beriptnre-^e  dkpen- 

of  Providtfooc  ^  the  re- 
11  CPS  of  coiiftokncc—  the 
of  VtutV%  fiivour,  aiid  wlien 
PBtnnied  ii.  Ul  — 134 

—  &4td  mf^qucn^M  of, 

ii.  13Q,  3 

—          waste  the  conidfii^ 

■ins,  ii.  ]  39,  2 
to  be  etirait 

ii,  13D,  1 
Iflill^cfteeH^of, 
!i.  139,  2 

 <rrdaf  d^^iqer  of,  whonee 

wa,  u.137,2 

  nmrveUoualyapttoi^w, 

ii.  139^  2 

 lieroB  iudgmtm  on, 

ii.  UD,  1 

 Mfiw  0q«titiitee  the 

Dflturi^of,  'ii.  130,  1 

 inall&mUf  and  onapeak- 

able  evil  of,  11.136^1 


m,i 


^naty 

jtutioQ^ 


tali  M  ia  WW  tMt 

IL  127,  1 

it  129,  1 
wbj  h«  pcay«d 

fl.lir,2 
to  be  prated  a- 
ii.  U0,2 
reflections  on  Gudii 
%jprtt£nil^  of,  ii.  136,2 
uainat} 


PretencM  p«t  forth  to  OXCTHe  the 
n<^leet  of  duty,  i,  S 1 — S5 

way  of  deU^ 

jj.  4,2 

 of      for  tba  fmx^ 

ii.  71,  a 

Pi'ide  not  easily  tradteated^ 

ii,  03,  1 

 cauBos  A  man  to  i>e  fiattercd^ 

k  123,  1 

— ^  credolity,  the  inacpaimbla 
if.  123,2 

i.  426,3 

  couam-|;cmisMs  ti>  <ihd*Ui&%f 

a&d  the  IbmtLDnur  of  a  fall, 

i.  223,1 

ii.  I2a,  2 

-tiiMflilll  It^ftnrt^u^^^, 

i.  00,2 

 aafardgyin  man,    i.  436,  2 

Pjfi«e«%  MMmtion  of,  i.  27, 1 
 msa  of,  very  pemiciouS) 

Prince^  rt^lation  between,  aodiiiiib- 

dutiee  of  prot^tion  and  obf.'di- 
i.  300,1 
el  a  preaerrative 
L  504,9 
Mpldoofl 
7^      iL42,  2 

Ftffidplei  dlapoaing  to  evil,  m* 
hierent  in  maji,  1423,3 

 if  left  to  itiielf  will  proetyed  to 

work,  i.  i23,  3 

 le  to  be  oorrected  only  by 

dlaciptine,  L434j] 

 corrupt,  may   be  9/troag 

thoiuii^     _  82,  1 

FlM%i«4t%«ltoliiow, 

i  76,  2 

MM  fals« 

judgment,  11  333  ^  235 

— -  of  the  attwii^  itnuige  and 
improbably  ii.  2S4,  1 

__oppoait%   tefOHibiHty  ol 
QtiilliiK,     _      .  .  .  ^ 


Cll4,  2 

 Of^nlllt^,  ft  63*  2 

Brohability  acicJ  nfitt  t^fOCD  in 

worldly  j^&ixirsj  t,  106,  3 

ProdipJity  never  reoommended 

in  Scripture,  S96,  3 

 foUv  ftud  miBcbiH  of, 

L  396, 2 

Profanity,  puniaitment  of,  at  the 
judgment  day,  ii.  1 

PiwreeB,  infinite,  the  dootdno  of, 
e^odad,  1.413,3 
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Promiaes  are  calamities  if  not 
in  deeds,  i.  228,  1 

 divine,  appit^iiated  hy  faitb, 

u.  164,  1 

  OF  THE  Comforter,  a  djs- 

conrse,  ii.  256—261 

Property  to  be  defended  even  to 
the  death  of  the  asaailant, 

U.412, 1,2 

Prophecies,  the  folfilling  of  in 
Christ's  person,  i.  322, 2 

 fulfilled  in  Christ,   u.  228,  1 

Prophecy,  a  proof  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, i.  45, 1 

_  an  unshaken  connection  be- 
tween a,  and  its  accomplishment, 

i.  288,  2 

 gift  of,  not  permanently  in- 
herent in  the  apostles,  i.  293, 1 

 double  meaning  of,   ii.  86, 1 

 its  evidence  somewhat  diffi- 

«olt  to  be  appreciated, 

u.  199, 1 

—  truth  of,  how  proved, 

iL227,2 
Prosecution  at  law  considered, 

u.  415, 1 

 on  slight  occa^ons  con- 
demned by  1  Cor.  vL  7,  ii.416,2 

_           does  not  exclude  the 

forgiveness  oi  injuries,  ii.  417, 2 

 warrant  of,     ii.  419,  1 

  with  a  view  to  the  mere 

punishment  of  offenders,  a  duty, 
u.  418, 1 

Prosperity  unfits  for  the  trials  of 
adtcnUif,  i.  327,  2 

 renders  men  utterly  averse 

from  receiving  counsel  and  ad- 
monition, i.  327, 1 

— ^  danger  of  confidence  in, 

i.  67, 1 

 EVER  Dangerous  to  Virtue, 

a  discourse,  i.  322, 2 

 the  way  to  make,  not  dettruo- 

twe,  i.  327,  2 

 tins  under,  presumptuous, 

ii.  131, 1 
 the,  of  fools  destroys  them, 

i.  323, 1 

 how  this  happenis    i*  ^^^i  ^ 

 a  design  of  God  in  giving,  is 

to  encourage  them  to  be  graUsful 
to  their  maker,  i.  323,  2 

steals  away  the  hearty 

L  326,  2 

 is  meant  to  make  men  help- 
ful to  society,  L  324,  1 

_  increases  luxury  and  un- 
deanness,  i.  326,  1 

—  a  bad  murse  to  virtue, 

i.  825,  2 

•—  increases  pride,      i.  326,  1 

 inclines  to  great  profaneness 

and  neglect  of  God  in  the  duties 
of  religion,  i.  326,  2 

-  as  the  nature  of  man  now 
stands,  abates  men's  tirtues,  and 
keightens  their  corruption, 

i.  324,  2 


Protestantism  degraded  in  the 
lives  of  its  adherents,   i.  497,  2 

Troverbs  shew  the  wisdom  of  a 
people,  i.  129,  2 

Providence,  inUtferenee  of,  for  the 
preservation  of  places  of  wor- 
ship, i.  52,  1 

■  Qod%  directs  all  contingen- 
cies, i.  61,  1 

 examples  of,  i.  62,  1 

 God's  special,  the  Christian 

under  the  care  of,       ii.  217,  1 

 God's,  certain  to  him  but  not 

to  iu,  ii.  238,  2 

—  influence  of,  with  reference  to 
private  persons,  i.  64,  2 

 directing  men's  lives,  i.  64,  2 

 reputation,       i.  65,  1 

 friendship,       i.  65,  2 

 employments,    i.  66,  1 

 hdief  in,  encouraging, 

T  67,2 

 Care  of,  for  the  Defence 

OP  Things,  a  discourse, 

i.  300, 1 

 Scripture  illustrations  of  an 

extraordinary,  i.  300,  2 
 concerned  in  the  sahaltion  of 

kings,  reason  why,  i.  306, 1 
 mercy  of,  in  stinting  our 

worldly  fortune,  i.  408,  2 
 the  bounties  of,  often  looked 

upon  with  an  evil  eye,  i.  408,  2 
  has  innumerable  ways  of 

crossing  the  covetous,  i.  412, 1 

—  necessity  of  unreserzed  de- 
pendence upon,  i.  513, 1;  482,  1 

 trust  in,  connected  with  obe- 
dience, i.  482,  1 

  merciful,  often  takes  away 

occasions  of  sin,  ii.  6,  1 

 gives  arguments  in  favour  of 

the  preservation  of  the  church, 

ii.  99,  2 

—  goodness  of,  to  the  sinner,  ag- 
gravates sin,  ii.  131,  1 

 sins  against,  presumptuous, 

ii.  133,  1 

 thwarts  the  commission  of  sin, 

ii.  133,  1 

 examples  of,  placing  obstacles 

in  way  of  sio,  ii.  1 33,  1 
 does  not  display  his  lore  or 

hatred,  ii,  233,  2 
 some  things  in,  above  our 

understanding,  ii.  236,  2 
 convincing  poster  o1,re&tmmQ^ 

from  sinners,  ii.  273,  2 
 three  sorts  of,  in  which  God 

qpeaks  convincingly,  ii.  273,  2 
 we  should  beware  of  sinning 

against,  ii.  279,  2 

 denied  by  some,      ii.  282,  1 

  deHigns  not  to  leave  itself 

idthout  a  teitneu,  ii.  286,  1 
 shewn  in  the  preservation  of 

the  church,  ii.  286,  2 

Psalmist,  imprecation  of,  on  the 

church's  enemies,  i.  375,  1 
Prudence,  worldly,        ii.  1 12,  2 


Public  spirit,  a  tool  to  undermine 
government,  i.  549, 1 

 a   cloak   to  advance 

private  interest,  i.  549,  2 

 how  laid,       i.  549,  2 

 how  defined,    i.  550,  1 

Pubhe,  every  man  owes  a  duty  to, 
ii.  90,  i 

Pulpit,  main  busmess  of,  during  Uie 

rebellion,  L  428,  1 
 mischief  done,   and  gOK>d 

which  may  be  done  by,  i.  429, 1 
— ^  restraint  of,  the  stren^ening 

of  faction,  i.  551,  2 

Punishment  and  reward,  springs 

of  government,  i.  28,  1 

■       eternal,  not  inconsistent  with 

God's  mercy,  i.  105,  1 

 eternitv  of,  ii.  221,  2 

 denied  by  Socinians, 

i.  365,  1 

 denial  of,  ver^  preju- 
dicial to  morality,        i.  365,  2 

 what  is  properly,    ii.  222,  2 

 and  a£Uction^  distinction  be- 
tween, iL  235,  2 

— —  repentance  not  properly  a, 

ii.  109,  2 

Pur^tory,  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trme  of,  ii.  445,  1 

Purification  of  soul  twofold, 

u.  70,  1 

 can  it  equal  the  purity 

of  Chriet  1  ii.  70,  2 

 what  is  implied  in, 

ii.  71,  1 

 from  the  guilt  and  power  of 

sin,  ii.  71,  1 

 how  it  is  to  be  effected, 

ii.  72,  2 

 watchfulness  necessary  to, 

ii.  72,  1 

 assistance  needed  in,ii.  73,  2 

 vain  attempts  at,      ii.  74,  2 

 can  only  be  accomplished  by 

the  blood  of  Christ,      ii.  76,  1 

 chief  work  of,  ii.  72,  1 

 our  own  efforts  insujicient 

for,  ii.  76,  2 

 has  a  necessary  relation  to 

the  attainment  of  heaven, 

il  77,  1 
can  alone  fit  us  for  heaven, 
iL77,2 

 promoted  by  fervent  prayer, 

it  78,  2 

Purifying  himself,  meaata^  of 

iL  71,  1 

 from  power  of  sin,    ii.  71,  1 

 how  to  be  ejected,    ii.  72,  1 

 hope  of  heaven,  a  means  of, 

iL77, 1 

Puritan,  conforming,  hia  cha- 
racter and  influence,    i.  531,  2 

Puritanism,  inimical  to  civil 
authority,  L  472,  1 

Puritans,  pretended  gifts  of, 

i.  298,  2 

 symptoms  of  their  confede- 
racy viiih  papists,       L  638^  2 
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Purity  oi  liiby  how  promoted, 

ii.  69,  2 

 ov  Heabt,  a  disooune, 

ii.  436,  1 

i   opposed  to  mvBtnre,  ii.  436,  3 

 excludes  pollution,  ii.  437, 1 

•  of  heart  does  not  consist  in 

external  devotions,      ii.  437,  2 

 consists  in  the  remytation  of 

the  heart,  ii.  439,  2 

 manifests  itself  in  ianetitif  of 

thought,  ii.  439,  2 
 in  a  tanctified  re- 
gulation of  the  detiret,  ii.  440,  1 

 in  the  avoidance 

of  defilement,  ii.  440,  2 

 of  heart,  qualifies  the  soul 

for  the  sight  of  God,    ii.  442,  2 

 fjEdse  pretention*  to, 

condemned,  ii.  443,  2 

Purpose  of  God  regarding  obsti- 
nate sinners,  irrevocable 

ii.  277,  2 

See  God. 

 manner  in  whidi  be  puts  it 

in  execution,  ii.  278,  1 

 different  from  the  decree  of 

reprobation,  ii.  279, 1 

—  of  God,  difference  between, 
and  decree  of  reprobation, 

u.  279,  1 

Pythagoras  taught  doctrines  in- 
consistent with  the  resurrection, 
i.  256,  2 

 doctrine  of,  ii.  231, 1 

Quarrelsome  persons  a  plague  and 
nuisance,  ii.  429, 1 


Rahab*s  saving  the  spies,  how  far 
conmiendabie,  i.  493, 2 

Rational  agents,  in  all,  before 
every  action,  there  is  presup- 
posed a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  action,      i.  340,  2 

Reason,  the,  why  stability  of  the 
state  depends  on  the  stability  of 
God*s  worship,  i.  27,  1 

—  aqreeaJUe  to,  to  suppose  that 
the  divine  nature  subsists  diffe- 
rently from  that  of  created 
beings,  i.  368,2 

—  cannot  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  or  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body,  i.  364, 1 

 by  whom  decried,    i.  369,  1 

 exeeUeneies  of,         i.  369, 1 

 truths  of  religion  cannot  be 

false  in,  i.  368,  1 
 a  diminutive  light  compared 

with  revelation,  i.  198,  2 
 the  light  of,  should  be  looked 

on  as  a  rich  talent,      i.  190,  2 

 natural,  forbids  lying, 

i.  95, 1 

 objections  of,  against  the  re- 
surrection jremoved,  i.  358 — 360 
 overcome  by  sense,   ii.  199, 2 


Reason,  some  pretence  oi,  necessary 

to  quiet  the  mind,       i.  394,  2 

 province  oi,  in.  religion, 

i.  368, 1 

 reluctant  to  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection, 

i.  356,  1 
 this  shewn  by  examples, 

i.  356,  357 

 causes  why  it  starts  from  the 

belief  of  a  resurrection,  i.  357, 1 

 ahove  the  reach  of,  to  find  out 

a  mystery,  L  369,  1 

 men  not  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce, in  matters  of  religion, 
i.  367,  2 

  is  traduced  when  set  up  as 

an  enemy  to  religion,   i.  369, 1 

 unable  to  perceive  the  things 

of  God,  ii.  281, 1 

 nothing  in,  unsuitable  to  re- 
ligion, i.  377,  2 

Rel^llion,  pretence  of  conscience 
no  excuse  for,  i.  422,  1 

 flnglish,  injurious  effects  of, 

i.  422,  1 

 characterized,  i.  425,  2 

  children  should  be  warned 

against,  i.  426,  1 

Rebuke,  public,  importance  of  to 
the  public  w^  i.  552, 1 

 sanctioned  1>y  the  apostles, 

L  552, 1 
Recompense  of  the  reward, 

i.  345,  1 

 every  act  oi  obedience  has 

its,  L  348, 1 

 whosoever  shall  do  his  duty 

with  hopes  oi,  shall  find  God 
faithful,  i.  352,  2 

Redemption  not  a  bare  imitation 
of  Christ,  iL  449,  1 

  in  man's,  mercy  acts  by  an 

unaccountable  sovereignty, 

i.  270, 1 

Reformation,  misapplication  of  the 
term,  i.  339, 2 

Refusal  of  prayer,  plea  of,  as  a 
ground  of  doubting  condemned, 

ii.  483,  a 

Regenerate,  question  whether  sins 
of  the,  are  sins  of  infirmity, 

u.  129,  1 
 sin  against  conscience, 

u.  129,  1 

 sons  of  God,  ii.  129,  1 

 person,  what  constitutes  a, 

u.  14,  1 

 assurance  of  being,   ii.  15, 2 

Regeneration,  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  alone,  ii.  356,  1 

  wonderful,  i.  252, 1 

Religion,  the  main  end  of,  the 
active  part  of  it,  i.  234,  2 

 the  very  life  of,  consists  in 

practice,  i.  234,  2 

 what  is  the  end  of,   i.  235, 1 

 the  ChriUian,  a  kind  of  com- 
ment upon  the  divine  nature, 

i.  250, 1 


ReligiQa,  Christ's  satisfaction  for 
sin,  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Christian,  i.  251, 2 

 the  design  of,  L  253, 1 

  humbles  the  pride  of  man's 

reason,  i.  254, 1 

 we  should  search  closely  and 

diligently  into  the  articles  of  our, 
i.  255, 1 

 the  vanity  and  presumption 

of  such  as  tend  to  clear  up  all 
mysteries  in,  L  257,  2 

  that  Christ  is  God,  is  the 

foundation  of  the  Christian, 

i.  261,  1 

  Christian,  proved  by  suf 

fioent  argumento,  i.  44,  ; 

 all,  except  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, lies,  i.  94,  1 

 Chrittian,  a  suffering  religion, 

ii.  34,2 

 design  of,  ii.  89,  1 

 doctrines  of,  at  first  strange, 

u.  87,  1 

 foundation  of,        ii.  101,  2 

 nature  and  essential  design 

of,  ii.  102, 2 

  necessary  ends  of,  how 

served,  ii.  102, 2 

  variety  ot,  suited  to  man's 

nature,  ii.  79,  ] 

  Chris^n,  its  spirituality 

used  to  set  aside  forms  of  wor- 
ship, i.  454, 1 

 manner  in  which  the  Holy 

Spurit  advances,  i.  370, 1 

 will  not  enter  the  affections, 

but  through  thtjudament,  i.  378,1 
.  manner  in  which  men  at^ 
Und  to,  i.  419,  2 

 neoessanr  dependence  oi  the 

principles  of  government  on, 

i.  27,  2 

 most  effectual  way  to  destroy, 

i.  27,  2 

  how  the  dispensers  of,  are 

rendered  vile,  i.  31, 1 
  doctrines  of,  desirable  should 

be  true,  i.  392, 1 
 necessary  to  attaui  the  ends 

of  government,  i.  29,  1 
  falsehood  of  the  assertion, 

that  it  is  an  enemy  to  true 

pleasure,  i.  1,  2 
 false,  the  greatest  bane  to 

government,  i.  29,  1 

 even  if  false  in  this  world, 

i.  108, 1 

 danger  of  frequent  innova- 
tion in,  i.  31, 1 

  its  beneficial  influence  on 

civil  societ)r,  ii.  157,  2 

 often  injured  by  bad  conduct 

of  its  professors,  ii.  24,  2 

 inpired  by  the  misapplication 

of  names,  i.  358,  1 

— ~-  insults  against,  to  be  punished 
by  civil  magistrate,      i.  432,  2 

  best  means  of  growing  in 

knowledge  of,  I  60,  2 
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i.  5,2 
or 
i.  6,  1 
17,2 


Religion,  anoerity,  the  rery  life  of, 
i.  99,  1 

— — •  marks  by  which  love  to,  may 
be  shewn,  i.  419,  2 

— - —  onless  it  is  made  a  man's 
hutinett,  it  is  in  effect  nothing, 
L  419,  2 

 natural  insufficient, 

i.  363,  2  ;  364,  1 
-—  cannot  exceed  the  com- 
pass of  natural  reason,  i.  364,  1 
 neglect  of,  by  men,   i.  420,  1 

—  manner  in  which  God  recom- 
mends a  n4«,  i.  43,  1 

 pUiuure  of,  excellent  because 

pleasure  of  the  mind,       i.  4,  2 

  pleasure   of,   as  respects 

practice, 

—    never 

weariesy 

 perpetnalj 

 advantage  of  pouemng^ 

i  119, 1 

—  vanity  of  most  men*s  pre- 
tenea  to,  i.  419,2 

  Pbicticb  op,  Enpobced  by 

Reason,  a  discourse,    i.  103,  1 

 THE  Best  Rbaso!!  op  State,  | 

a  discourse,  i.  26,  2  ; 

  princif  'let  of,  improbability 

of  their  faldcliood,        i.  106,  1 

—  principles  laid  down  by  the 
man  who  guides  his  actions  by 
the  rules  of,  i.  103,  2 

 adherence  to  ruUs  of,  surest 

way  of  escape  from  temptation, 
ii.  34,  2 

  mode  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture,      i.  370,  1 

 urges  self-aenicU,    ii.  258,  1 

 self-denial  the  soul  of, 

ii.  294,  1 

  sincerity  in,  proved  by  its 

occupancy  of  the  thoughts, 

ii.  480,  2 

 state  of  the  world  as  to,  when 

Christ  lived,  i.  44,  2  j 

 strictest  precepts  of,  wise, 

ii.  10,  1 

 subjects  of,  new  to  the  miud,  ' 

i.  6,2 

 things  which  it  proposes  to 

numkind,  i.  391,2 

 true,hsA  its  seat  in  die  heart, 

ii.  164,  1  ! 

 even  if  only  probably  true, 

men  wise  by  acting  on  the  , 
principles  of,  i.  107,  1 

 Turkish,  weakness  of,  i.  29,  2  i 

 tital  ingredient  of,  ii.  103,  2 

Religionists,  i^orant  presumption  | 
of,  pertinacity  of,    ii.  427,  1,  2  , 

Religious  professors,  the  love  of  j 
glory  sufficient  to  produce  all  . 
their  goodness ;  two  considcra-  ' 
tions,  ii.  160,  1 

 most  inexcusable  when 

they  transgress,  even  reason's 
rule  of  right,  ii.  168,  1 

Remorse,  the  effect  of  guilt,i.  406,2 


Repentance,  what  it  is,   iL  305,  2 

 is  that  first  oat  by  which  man 

turns  from  sin  to  God,  ii.  306,  2 

 the  sin  of  delaying  peculiarly 

aggravated,  iL  310,  2 

 reasons  for  this  given, 

ii.  311,1,2 

  arguments  for  the  speedy 

exercise  of,  ii.  307, 1 

 daily,  it  71,  2 

  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  a 

death-bed,  is  to  restrict  God's 
mercy,  ii«  316,  1 

 while  a  man  Uvea,  he  may 

have,  u.  316,  2 

 to  (mild  upon  a  death-bed, 

highly  dauTOrous,       ii.  317,  1 
 a  death^hed,  only  not  impos- 
sible, ii.  31 8, 2 

 arguments  to  shew  that  a 

death-bed,  is  effectual,  and  ob- 
jections to  this  removed, 

ii.  313,1 

 whether  tk  death-bed,  be  effec- 
tual, ii.  312,  1 
—  the  assertion,  that  it  is  not, 
harsh  and  inhuman,     ii.  312,  2 
 sinners  deceive  themselves  by, 

i.  105,  2 

 a  deferred,  is  a  contradiction 

to  God's  word,  ii.  31 1, 2 

  delay  of,  adds  to  strength  and 

guilt  of  sin,  ii.  109,  2 
 delay  of,  most  dangerous, 

ii.  109, 2 

 delaying,  is  a  counterplotting 

of  God,  ii.  311,  2 
 notliiug  but,  can  stand  be- 
tween the  sinner  and  destruction, 
ii.  310,  2 

 needs  to  be  renewed,  ii.  71, 1 

  the  difficulty  of  knowing 

what  is,  ii.  305,  2 

 the  longer,  is  deUyed,  the 

more  difficult  does  it  become, 

ii.  309,  1 

 entirely  in  God's  disposal, 

u.  309,  1 

 doctrine  of,  how  perverted, 

ii.  108,2 

 duty  of,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  success  of,  ii.  109,  1 

 some  affirm  not  a  duty,  but 

punishment,  ii.  109,  1 

 is  before /att*,       ii.  306,  1 

 future,  promise   of,  great 

engine  of  sin,  ii.  302,  1 

 absurd  and  dangerous, 

ii.  302,  2 

 immediate  duty  of, 

ii.  301—318 

 mecuure  of,  error  regarding, 

li.  109,  2 

— —  what  is  the  medium  of  know- 
ing that  our,  is  sound  and  effec- 
tual, ii.  317,  2 

 such  an  assertion  is  contrary 

to  the  merciful  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  u.  312,  2 
 nature  of,  i.  3 


Repentance  not  sorrow  for  nn, 

ii.  110,2;  i.  166,2 
'  promise  of,  used  as  a  plea  for 
exposure  to  temptation,  ii.  18,  2 

 absurdity  ana  impiety  of  this 

conduct,  ii.  18,  2 

 promise  of  future,  most  ruin- 
ous, ii.  19,  1 

 is  the  abuse  of  a  remedy, 

iL  310,  2 

 what  Socinus  admits  as  to, 

iL  306,  1 

 the  sinner  must  exercise, 

to-day,  ii.  307,  1 

 distinction  between  true  and 

false,  iL  367, 1 

 folly  of  trunting  to,   i.  105, 2 

 saves  not  as  it  is  a  work,  but 

as  it  is  the  effect  of  a  renewed 
nature,  and  a  sanctified  heart, 
iL  315,  2 

 is  a  leork  that  will  take  up  the 

whole  soul,  ii.  31 7>  1 

Reprobate,  the  despairing  happier 
tnan  the  hoping,         ii.  374,  2 

Reprobates,  un&r  the  Gospel, 
inexcusable,  iL  506,  2 

Reprobation,  decree  of,  difference 
between,  and  the  purpose  of 
God,  ii.  279,1 

— -  said  to  commence  entirely 
upon  God's  sovereign  will,  and 
to  be  from  all  etermty,  ii.  279, 1 

Reproof  an  infallible  sign  of  real 
friendship,  ii.  123,  2 

 great,  unfond  of,      ii.  1 22, 2 

 seldom  given  to  a  superior, 

ii.  121,  2 

 of  faults,  benefits  of, 

U.  113,2 

 should  be  given  in  secret, 

ii.  113,2 

 method  of,  prescribed  by 

Christ,  iL  114,  1 

 regard  should  be  had  in, 

to  distinction  of  condition, 

iL  114,2 

  may  do  evil  if  unskilfully 

given,  ii.  114,  2 

 should  be  given  with  meek- 
ness, ii.  115,2 

——ajismN^,  odious,    ii.  115,2 

 should  be  managed  irtlA  gentU- 

ness,  ii.  116,1 

 ought  not  to  be  given  arro- 

gantly,  iL  116,1 

 he  who  givei^  shonld  first 

alUy  his  own  spirit,     ii.  1 16,  2 

 diould  not  be  continued  after 

amendment,  li.  117,  1 

Republicanism  in  England,  toob 
of,  in  assailing  government, 

L654,  I 

Reputation,  loss  of ,        iL  218,  1 
 a  fair,  its  advantages  an  ob- 
ject of  envy,  L  509,  2  ;  ii.  163,  1 

 fuUioiMi^  anxiety  to  preserve, 

iL  206,  2 

 of  piety,  generally  desired 

as  useful,  ii.  438^  % 
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^Heeentfal  feelings,  sappreasion  of, 
as  conducive  to  Uying  peaceably] 
ii.420,  1,2 

 influence  of,  a  great  evil, 

with  illustrationsy     ii.  421, 1, 2 

ReaiBtance  to  holy  desires  by  the 
Spirit,  ii.  50a,  2 

 to  the  Spirit,  as  it  enables 

the  soul  to  perform  an  imper- 
fect obedience,  ii.  504,  1 

—  after  it  has  en- 
abled the  soul  to  forsake  some 
sins,  ii.  504,  2 

 followed  by  with- 
drawal of  his  influence,  ii.  408, 2 

 for  adf-presenration  lawful, 

ii.  402,  1 

in  defence  of  religion,  lawful, 
ii.  402,  2 

 to  magistrates,  question  of, 

u.  402,  2 

—  qualification   of,  by 

David  Paraeus,      ii.  404,  1,  2 

Respect,  self,  often  confounded 
with  pride  and  ill-nature, 

i.  556, 2 

 distance  sometimes  procures, 

i.  253,  1 
Rest  denied  to  the  Israelites, 

ii.  272,2 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  positive 
proofs  of,  i.  463,  1 

 certainty  of,    i.  456,  2 

 testimony  in  favour  of, 

sufficient,  i.  459,  1 

 moral  character  of  the 

witnesses  of,   i.  460,  2  ;  464,  1 

 justice  of  God,  an  argu- 
ment for,  i.  289,  1 

 necessary  to  warrant 

faith,  i.  289,  2 

  a  .high  consolation  a- 

gainst  death,  i.  29 1 , 1 

 how  Christ's,  proves,  that  the 

dust  of  mankind  shall  rise  too, 
i.  285,  2 

 Grod  tlie  cause  of  Christ's, 

i.  286,  1 

 the  manner  of  Christ's, 

i.  286, 1 

 the  ground  of  Chrisfsy 

i.  287,  2 

  the,  of  Christ,  the  greatest 

argument  to  prove  the  divinity 
of  his  person,  i.  319,  1 

 who  was  the  cause  of  Christ's, 

Christ  or  God!  i.  321,2 

 the,  transcends  all  the  rest  of 

Christ's  works,  i.  323,  1 

 the  Jews  still  deny  Christ's, 

i.  323,  2 

 competency  of  the  witnesses 

of,  i.  460,  1  ;  i.  464,  1 

 as  being  contrary  to  the 

common  course  of  nature,  no 
valid  objection,  i.  458,  2 

 not  contrary  to  universal  ex- 
perience, i.  460,  1 

—  gradually  discovered  to  the 
apostles,  L  456, 2 


Resurrection,  confirmed  by  apos- 
tolic muractos,  i.  464,  2 

  difficulties  connected  with 

belief  o^  i.  457,  2 

 improbabilities  in  the  ac- 
counts of  examined,    i.  461,  2 

  preliminary  considerations 

towards  refutation  of  objections 
to,  L  458, 2 

 ON  THE  Gknekal,  a  discourse, 

i.  355,  1 

 belief  of ,  difficult  to  reason, 

i.  356,  1 

 has  been  denied  even  by  some 

Christians,  i.  357, 1 

 diicarded  6«  the  Sadducees, 

i.  357,  1 

 diecredited  by  many  eminent 

philosophers,  i.  356,  2 
 alleged  imponibility  of, 

i.  357,  2 

 of  the  same  body  denied  by 

Socinians,  i.  358,  1 

 objections  against,  obviated, 

i.  358—366 

 wd  difieuU  for  an  omniscient 

and  omnipotent  agent,  i.  359, 1 

 positive  jffoof  of,      i.  361, 1 

 belief  of,  enhanced  by  diffi- 
culties, when  a  sufficiency  of 
rea90H  for  it  is  given,    L  363,  2 

 causes  why  it  is  rejected  by 

natural  reason,  i.  357,  1 

 can  be  known  only  from  re- 
velation, i.  361,  1 

  of  the  $ame  body,  improba- 
bilities alleged  agauist,  i.  357,  1 

 teoffed  <Uy  by  the  Stoics  and 

Epicureans,  i.  356,  2 

 a  ttrange  work,       i.  252,  1 

 whole  controversy  regarding, 

should  be  determined  by  tiie 
Word  of  God,  L  363, 1 

Retribution,  there  must  be  a  gene- 
ral, i.  356, 1 

Revdation  tells  us  future  events, 

ii.  99, 2 

 shews  the  truth  of  a  future 

state  of  happiness  and  misery, 
i.  285,  1 

ReveUtions,  secret  and  superna- 
tural, contrary  to  Christian  ex- 
perience, i.  487, 1 

—  genenlly  alleged  for  ques- 
tionable designs,  L  486,  2 

 open  a  dcwr  for  immorality, 

L  487,  2 

—  required  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity,  i.  492, 1 

 superseded  by  fulness  of  tiie 

gospel  light,  i.  492,  1 

 at  the  best,  vague  and  unoer- 

tam,  i.  488,  1 

Revenge,  the  affection  of,  sinful, 
u.  204,  2 

  |K>werieBB  to  remove  the 

previous  injury,  i.  207,  2 

  the  sinfulness  of,  proved 

from  the  oommand  to  ibrgive 
injuriei^  iL  394,  2 


Revenge,  prohibition  of,  in  Rom. 
xii.  19,  concerns  only  private 
men,  iL  400,  1 

  the  prerogative  of  the  Al- 
mighty, i.  179, 1 

Reverence  of  God,  in  what  it  should 
consist,  i.  120,  2 

 premeditation  of  thought,  and 

brevity  of  expression,  chief  in- 
gredients in,  i.  120,  2 

 cannot  be  expressed  to  Gijd 

by  any  thing  that  would  pass  for 
irreverence  towards  a  great 
man,  i.  125, 1 

Reviling  hard  to  be  borne, 

ii.  206,  1 

 a  pitiful  mode  of  revenge, 

ii.  208, 1 

Reward,  the  Recompbmsb  of  the, 
a  discourse,  i.  345,  1 

 Christ  alwaprs  accompanied 

the  promise  of,  with  the  per- 
formance of  duty,        i.  849,  2 

  eternal,  promised  to  Chris- 
tians, i.  419,  1 

 proposal  of,  necessary  to  {Pro- 
cure obedience,  i.  353, 1 

  necessity  of,  shewn  from 

Scripture,  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  noted  lawgivers, 

i.  353,  2 

 influence  of,  i.  354, 355, 1,  2 

 and  punishments,  Grod  governs 

the  world  by,  i.  355,  2 
Rich,  why  discontented,  ii.  211,  2 
  eagerness  to  become,  very 

difficult  to  restrain,      i.  397, 2 
■  men  esteemed,  howev^  their 

riches  are  gotten,  i.  401, 2 
Riches  give  men  reputation  in 

the  world,  i.  401,  2 

 not  Uie  means  of  kamneu, 

i.  403,  2 

 generally  procured  with  great 

labour,  i.  404,  1 

 original  cause,  why  obtained 

with  toil,  i.  404  2 

 seldom  come  by  favour  or for- 
tune, i.  404,  2 

 often  gained  with  great  dan- 
ger, i.  404, 2 

 instability  of,  i.  405, 1 

 hazardous  pursuit  of,  i.  405, 1 

 often  gained  by  the  commis- 
sion ofgrecU  sins,  i.  406,  1 
—  saying,  regarding  those  who 
posseu  great,  i.  406, 1 

 great,  superinduce  new  neces- 
sities, i.  406,  2 

 sorrows  produced  by,  i.  407, 1 

 produce  an  insatiable  desire 

of  getting  more,  i.  407,  2 

 bring  with  them  many  tempta- 
tions, i.  408,  1 

 ruin  which  they  often  bring 

on  their  owners,         i.  409, 1 

 cannot  remove  miseries,  either 

mental  or  bodily,         i.  409,  1 

 this  shewn  by  examples, 

i.  409,  3 
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BmImb,  hafpinsii  shewn  not  to  de- 
pend on,  i.  410,  2 
■      peru^abU  in  their  nature, 

i  418,  2 

Riflfat,  a,  to  poaaefls  what  a  man 
has,  no  one  can  take  from  him, 
L  179, 1 

—  dutj  to  waive  the  prosecution 
of  a,  ii.  424,2 

 when  recovery  is  im- 
possible, ii.  425,  1 

•  when  the  right  is  trivial, 

ii.425,2 

—  when  an  equivalent  of  another 
kind  is  offered,  ii.  425,  2 

Bights  of  subjecte,  a  phrase  often 
used  to  overturn  governments, 

i.  560,  2 

—  invasion  of,  not  chargeable 
on  Charles  I.  and  II.    i.  550,  2 

Righteousness  necessary  to  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

u.  512, 1 

 what  it  denotes,      ii.  512,  2 

 of  Christ,  imputation  of, 

iL  104,2 

 no  man's,  but  Christ's  alone, 

can  be  imputed  to  another, 

i.  237, 1 

Rome,  origin  and  description  of 
the  Church  of,  i.  213, 1 

—  the  maxims  of  the  Church  of, 
not  only  undermine  all  Chris- 
tianity, but  all  morslity,  L  314,2 

Roman  Catholic  Chnroh,  absurdity 
of,  i.  188, 1 

Romish  casuists  chargeable  with 
worst  species  of  flattM7,  ii.  1 1 9, 1 

—  the  ascendency  of,  over 

Scripture,  reason,  and  morality, 
i.  186,  2 

—  the  way  that  the^  satisfy 
men's  minds,  i.  187, 1 

Ruin,  effect  of  envy,       i.  51 1, 2 

 caused  by  flattery,  ii.  125,  1 

Rule  of  life  and  manners,  ii.  105, 1 

 how  it  may  be  subverted,  ib. 

Rulers,  wise,  practice  of,  i.  353, 2 
Ruling  bishop,  duty  of,  i.  38,  2 
 what  is  implied  in,    i.  39, 1 

Sacrament,  benefi  of  the,  i.  161,  2 
 eoniiderattout  before  coming 

to  the,  i.  164,  2 
 the,  is  not  designed  to  make 

us  holy,  it  supposes  we  are  so, 
i.  164,  2 

i—  a  suitable  ffrepartUion  neces- 
sary for  the  right  participation, 
i.  162,  1 

 every  preparation  for  the,  is 

not  sufficient,  i.  163, 2 

 parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  in 

regard  to  the,  i.  165,  1 

 reiemblanee  between  the,  and 

a  wedding  supper,       i.  161,  2 

 the,  is  intended  to  maintain 

tpirUucU  life,  L  164,  2 

Sac&amkntal  PRiPA&ATioii,a  dis- 
course, i.  161, 1 


Sacrilege,  evil  effects  of,  L  53, 54 
■■■  never  made  any  rich, 

i.  411,2 

Saddncees,  the  opinion  of  the,  as  to 
future  rewards  and  punishments, 
i.  352,  1 

 discarded  the  doctrine  of  the 

resurrection,  i.  357, 1 

  mode  in  which  Christ  an- 
swered the,  i.  361,2 

Sadness,  difference  between  a  re- 
ligious and  an  affected,  i.  347, 2 

Safety,  how  far  it  may  be  lawfully 
conmilted  in  time  of  persecution, 
i.22,  1 

Saints,  privileges  o^         ii.  69, 2 

 hope  of,  ii.  70, 1 

—  their  mediation  impossible 
because  of  their  ignorance  of 
human  affairs^        ii-  494,  1,  2 

 invocation  of  the,  condemned, 

u.  495,  2 

 frequently  ignorant  of  their 

own  graces,  i.  490,  1 

Samson^s  sin  injured  the  cause  of 
God,  ii.  24,  2 

 and  Delilah,  i.  220,  2 

 judgment  which  fell  upon, 

L494,2 

 self-destruction  of,  Uwful, 

i.  387, 1 

Satan,  his  detigm  on  God's  P^^^ 

 variety  of  his  devices,  i.  44 3, 2 

why  his  exutenee  is  disbe- 
lieved, i.  442, 2 

 his  hatred  of  Christians, 

iL  169, 1 

  extent  of  his  injimence  on 

man,  i«  133, 1 

 his  influence  on  the  soul, 

i.  444, 1 

 the  instrumentality  of  his  in- 
direct operations  on  man, 

u.  170,  2 

  tometimea  takes  complete 

potsettion  of  a  man,     i.  444,  2 

 his  temptations  skilfully  ac- 
commodated to  existing  circum- 
stances, i.  445,  1 

 HiMSRLF  Trahspokmed  into 

AN  Angbl  of  Light,  a  dis- 
course, i.  442,  2 

 importance  of  detecting  and 

counteracting  his  wUes,  i.  445, 1 

 the  use  which  he  makes  of 

the  bodily  feelings,       i.  444, 1 

^—  wkys  and  means  by  which  he 
attempts  to  deceive,     i.  214,  2 
See  Devtl, 

Satisfaction  for  nn  necessary  to 
give  the  hope  of  pardon,  i.  392, 1 

Saul's  sin,  cause  of,        ii.  224,  1 

  ignorance  of,  as  to  God's 

pvrpose  in  destroying  Amalek, 
i  323,  2 

Saving,  in  proper  circumstances, 
commendable,  i.  400,  2 

Saviour,  (Jod  may  be  honoured  or 
didioDoured  as  our,      iL  62, 1 


Sceptidsm,  definition  of,  distino* 
tion  between,  and  doubting, 

ii.  §68,  1 

Schism,  spiritual  pride  the  cause 
of,  L  393,  2 

 nests  of,  should  be  broken  up, 

L  431,  1 

Schoolmasters,  great  influence  of, 
L  426,  1 

 little  respect  paid  to,  L426, 1 

  obligations  of,  to  use  their 

power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  i.  426, 2 

 rule  by  which  they  should 

be  guided,  i.  426, 2 

  none  fit  to  be,  who  under- 
stands not  how  to  be  a  master, 
i.  426,  2 

 severe,  characterized,  L  427, 1 

 recommendations  given  to, 

L  427,  1 

 should  take  care  to  shew  that 

the  person  is  bved  while  the 
fault  is  punished,         i.  427, 2 

Schoolmen,  attempts  of,  to  palliate 
a  lie,  I.  95, 2 

Schools,  conventiding,  why  they 
should  be  put  down,     i.  430,  2 

 legal,  should  be  encouraged, 

L  431,  1 

ScBiBB,  THE,  IN8TEVCTBD,  a  dis- 
course, i.  309,  1 

  a  civil  officer,  gvoji  town- 
clerk,  L  310, 1 

 a  church  officer,  one  conver- 
sant in  the  Uw,  L  310, 1 

Scribes,  who  they  were,  iL  512, 1 

Scriptinre^  apparent  contradictions 
in,  iL  81, 2 

 cannot  be  aelf-ooiitradictQrj, 

iL  231,  2 

 every  tfamg  said  in,  not  to  be 

understood  literally,     L  363,  2 

 apparent  contradietiQn  of,  in 

Matt  X.  17,23,28,     iL217,  1 

 its  suffideney,         i.  486, 1 

 mystical  interpretations 

L  452, 2 

 how  proved  to  be  true, 

i.  367, 2 

 narrow'^ninded  exposition  of, 

iL  82, 1 

Sea,  hisecurity  of  merchandise  on, 
L  405,  1 

Seasons,  certain,  give  peculiar 
force  to  temptation,      li.  28, 1 

 particuUr,  draw  forth  the 

energv  of  every  agent,   ii.  28, 1 

Secret  sm  known  to  God,  ii.  145, 1 

Secrets,  communication  of,  one  of 
the  privileges  of  friendship, 

L  115,2 

Seduction,  nature  of,  iL  8, 1 
Seeing  God,  what  is,  ii.  441,  1,  2 
Self-deception,  caution  against, 

iL  868,1 
 defence,  conditioos  of; 

iL  418,2 

 yaankj  of  moKky^  in,  a 

jnstificati(m,  iL        1^  7 
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Self-denial,  the  great  gospel  dutr 
of,  i.  17,  1 
 virtae  cherished  by, 

i.  347, 1 

Self-examination,  exhortations  to, 

ii.  35,  1 

 necessity  of,  ii.  370,  2 

    unwillingness  of  the 

hypocrite  to  engage  in, 

ii.  370,  1 

Self-judgment,  duty  of,  ar^ed  from 
the  certainty  of  the  judgment, 
ii.  552,  2 

Self-love,  a  ground  of  the  hypo- 
crite's hope,  iL  372,  2 

 its  foolish  over-estimate 

of  personal  excellence,  ii.  192,  1 

 an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  gospel,  ii.  354,  2 

Self-righteousness,  ii.  76,  2 

Sentence  at  the  judgment-day, 

ii.  548,  1 

Separatists,    evil    influence  of 
yielding  to,  i.  533,  1 

 character  and  proceedings  of, 

i.  393,  2 

 judgment  on,         i.  393,  2 

Sermons,  fast-day,  animadverted 

on,  ii.  98,  2 

Servant,  what  the  name'  implied 

among  Jews,  i.  113,  1 
 name  of,  dispensed  with  by 

Christ  to  his  disciples,  i.  1 13, 1 
Shame,  how  men  come  to  eatt  off, 
i.  331,  1 

1.  By  the  commission  of  great 
sins,  i.  331,  2 

2.  By  custom  in  sinning, 

I.  332, 1 

3.  The  examples  of  great  per- 
sons, i.  832, 1 

4.  The  observation  of  the  gene- 
ral and  common  practice  of 
any  thinr,  takes  away  the 
shame  of  mat  practice, 

i.  332,  2 

5.  From  having  been  greatly 
and  irrecoverably  ashamed, 

i.  333, 1 

 Chriit  despised  the,  i.  330,  2 

 a  grief  of  mind  springing 

from  the  apprehension  of  some 
disgr<iee  brought  upon  a  man, 
i.  329,  2 

 fear  of,  deters  from  sin, 

u.  114,1 

•  of  public,  will  not  make 

better,  ii.  114, 1 

 brought  by  JkOUry,  ii.  125, 2 

 some  people  glory  in  their, 

i.  334, 2 

 has  a  great  i^fluenee  upon 

the  roguUttion  of  the  lives  and 
actions  of  men,  i.  830,  2 

•  and  paim,  the  inseparable 

effects  of  sin,  t  338,  1 

•        also  an  earnest  dedre  of 

other  men's  knowledge,  or  opi- 
nion of  this  petfeetian,  as  poe- 
1  by  him,  L  830, 1 


Shame  pretuppo8e$  a  great  esteem 
and  value  of  every  thm^  be- 
longing to  the  due  perfection  of 
a  man's  being,  i.  830, 1 

 the  natural  progretB  of, 

i.  331, 2 

 whero  thero  is  no  place  for, 

thcro  is  none  for  repentance, 

i.  337,  1 

 a  passion  of  the  most  tender 

sense,  i.  830,  1 

 the  birthright  of  tioe, 

L  335,2 

 what  u,  and  what  influence  it 

has  upon  the  government  of 
man's  manners,  i.  329,  3 

Shamelbssnbss  in  Sin,  the  cer- 
tain FOKERUNNEB  OF  DESTRUC- 
TION, a  discourse,        i.  328,  2 

— —  the  several  degrees  of,  in  sin, 
i.  333,  2 

— —  one  degree  is  making  respect 
to  wicked  persons,  i.  333,  2 
 another  is  to  defend  sin, 

i.  334, 1 
 the  third  is  to  glory  in  it, 

i.  334,  2 

— —  how,  brings  down  judgment 
and  destruction  upon  the  sinner, 
i.  335,  1 

 what  ihoee  judgments  aro  by 

which,  procures  tlie  sinner's  ruin 
and  destruction,  i.  336,  1 

1st,  Sudden  and  disastrous 
death ;  2d,  War  and  desoU- 
tion  ;  and  3d,  Gq^vity, 

i.  336,  1 

Sliishak,  judgment  on,  i.  53,  2 
Sick-bed,  the,  uses  all  alike, 

L  410, 1 
Silence  in  sorrow,  decorous, 

ii.  379,  2 

Sin,  abdition  of,  in  deugn,  a 
necessary  attainment  in  the 
Christian,  ii.  452,  2 

 every  act  of,  dishonours  God, 

u.  61,  2 

 every  act  of,  casts  a  kind  of 

soil  upon  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  soul,  i.  217,  1 

 in  the  aetionf  implies  sin  in 

the  heart,  ii.  501,  2 

 AdanCi  imputed  to  all  men, 

ii.  255, 1 

 aggravations  of,     ii.  279,  2 

 mode  of  avoiding,    iL  47, 1 

  a  man's  hesOHng,  helps 

temptation,  ii.  29, 2 

  the  besetting,  its  deceptive 

influence,  ii.  200,  1 
 heart  betrays  Into,  by  exten- 
uating, iL  66,  2 

 its  bUtemess  unappreciated, 

iL  185,  2 

  blackest,  an  account  of  in 

Rom.  L  18—31,         L  137,  2 

 set  forth  and  expressed  by 

blaekness  m  Seii^tm,  L  216,  2 

  perpetuates  a  blot  on  Uie 

L27,l 


Sin  thought  by  Christ's  disciples 
to  be  the  cause  of  bodily 
maladies,  ii.  230, 2 

  such  as  aro  acted  by  the 

body  quickly  shew  themselves, 
i.  99, 1 

 all  men  bom  in,        ii.  1,  2 

 all  calamities  issne  fh>m, 

n.  345,  2 

 the  romote  and  general  cause 

of  all  maUdies,  ii.  231,  2 

 the  eternal  cause  of  sorrow, 

ii.  258,  2 

 causes  which  lead  a  man  to 

take  pleasuro  in  other  men's, 

L  139,  2 

  cessation  from,  sometimes 

mistaken  for  complete  conquest 
of,  ii.  68, 2 

 commission  of,  delusions  of 

heart  relatiAg  to,         ii.  65, 2 

 commission  cdT,  under  aggra- 
vating drcumstances,  exhorta- 
tion against,  iL  279,  2 

 the  commission'of,  one  of  the 

degrees  of  temptation,     ii.  8,  2 

  a  commission  of  the  same 

sins  in  his  own  person,  i.  139, 2 

  great  danger  of  those  who 

aro  at  peace  after  the  commis- 
ffion  of,  ii.  214,  2 

 the  commission  of,  uncon- 
trollable in  its  course,  ii.  308,  1 

 every  oommiasion  of,  hardens 

the  soul  in,  L181,2 

 every  commission  of,  disposes 

the  soul  to  proceed  fiurUier  in, 
L  182,  1 

 those  who  commit,  against 

clear  warnings^  sealed  to  perdi- 
tion, ii.  276,  2 

 if  a  man  would  commit  a,  i/ 

he  could,  that  will  leave  a  stain 
upon  his  conscience,     i.  145, 1 

 committed  with  greater  con- 
fidence on  account  of  duty  per- 
formed, iL  68,  1 

 if  it  be  not  provented  by  God, 

it  will  be  committed,     L  181,  1 

 when  conceiving,      ii.  72,  1 

 and  death,  connection  of  as 

antecedent  and  consequent, 

ii.  429, 2 

 dnning  against  conscience, 

L  140, 1 

 and  continnanoe  in  sudi  sins, 

L  141, 1 

  why  attended  with  extra- 
ordinary guilt,  i.  188, 1 

 who  incur  the  guilt  of  takins 

pleasuro  in  other  men's,  i.  138, 1 

  men  sometimes  converted 

from  one,  to  another,    iL  68, 2 

 cancels  Uie  chums  of  creature 

on  the  Creator,  ii.  186,  2 

 dispensations  of  Providence 

sometimes  cannot  cure  propen- 
sity to  sin,  though  they  have  a 
natural  fitness  to  do  so, 

ii.  40, 1 
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Sin  deserves  immediate  damna* 
tion,  ii.  242,  1 

— —  danger  of  continuing  in  a 
coarse  of,  ii.  280, 1 

—  darkens  the  mind,  i.  381, 2 
— —  and  decUhy  connection 

antecedent  and  consequent, 

it.  429,  2 

— ^  instances  of  death  in  the  midst 
of,  ii.  307,  2 

 propagated  and  promoted  by 

deecU,  i.  96,  2 

  defence  of,  shameful  and 

mischievous,  ii.  117,  2 

—  —  whoso  draws  a  man  into, 
ddighU  in  the  MnUf     i.  146,  1 

 greatest  and  safest  dditerance 

from,  ii.  41,  1 

—  attempts  to  depote  God  from 
his  throne,  ii.  62,  1 

 a  work  of  the  detU,  destroyed 

by  the  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  ii.  463,  2 

■  dis^aee  brought  by,  on  the 
Christian  profession,     ii.  24,  1 

 we  must  dread  every  gross 

act  of,  i.  223, 1 

 effect  of  age  upon  the  soul  in 

the  matter  of,  i.  141,  1 

 no  religious  duty  attains 

endf  but  when  it  weakens  our, 
ii.  848,  2 

 vanity  of  its  enjoyments, 

ii.  186,  1 

 enticements   to,  should  bo 

shunned,  ii.  54,  1 
 essence  of,  consists  in  deceit, 

i.  96,  2 

 evUs  of,  even  in  this  life, 

1.  108,  1 

  evil  off  shewn  from  the 

sufferings  of  Christ,     ii.  264,  1 

  brings  upon  a  man  most  of 

the  evUs  that  befall  him,  ii.  62,  2 

  plea  of  infirmity,  no  excuse 

for,  ii.  66,  2 

  cannot  be  expiated  by  tiie 

performance  of  duty,     ii.  75,  2 

 extenuation  of,  by  the  hypo- 
crite, ii.  365,  2 
■  not  wholly  extirpated  in  tlie 
believer,  ii.  107,  1 

— «  n^ir  face  put  upon  by  Romish 
casuistf^  ii.  119,  1 

 how  many  would  hsLvefoUUn 

into,  but  for  preventing  grace, 

ii.  6, 1 

 may  befallen  into  by  indul- 
gence in  things  hiwful,  li.  66,  1 

 introduced  into  the  world  by 

falsehood,  i.  96,  1 

 familiarity  with,  dangerous, 

ii.5,2 

 familiarity  with,  strengthens 

temptation,  ii.  31,  1 

 should  he  feared,    ii.  219,  1 

 the /rtr,  its  heinousness, 

ii.  474,  1 

 frst  movings  most  be  re- 
sisted, ii.  72, 1 


Sin,  the  first-bom  of  the  soul,  and 
most  beloved,  ii.  447,  2 

 of  flattery,  ii.  1 18, 2 

 has  its  first  sitoafaon  in  the 

fMi,  this  proved  by  the  imper- 
fect sanctification  of  good  men, 
while  on  earth,  ii.  446,  1 

 Uiere  is  far  greater  pleasure 

in  the  forbearance  than  in  the 
commission  of,  i.  183,  1 

 forgiveness  of,  the  principle 

from  which  it  flows,    li.  241,  2 

—  frequency  of,  and  eontinu- 
ahcp  in,  ii.  9,  1 

 fruits  and  effects  of,  in  this 

worid,  i.  109, 1 

 may  future,  be  punished ! 

ii.  231,  1 

— ^  Chd's  wrath  for,  misery  of 
those  who  laboor  under  a  lively 
of,  ii.214,  1 
an  invasion  of  God*s  sove- 
reignty, ii.  435,  2 
 strikes  at  his  being,  ii.  435, 2 

—  whether  God  can  pardon, 
without  satisfaction,  disputed, 

ii.  241,2 

 great,  often  committed  in  the 

pursuit  of  wealth,        i.  406,  1 

  the  greater,  the  lesser  the 

temptation,  i.  143,  2 

  guilt  of,  arms  conpcience 

against  tlie  sinner,        ii.  63,  2 

 robs  us  of  happittess, 

ii.  219,  1 

 hatred  of,  and  remorse  for, 

i.  166,  2 

  instances  of,  flowing  from 

hearu,  ii.  262,  2 

 occasions  of,  heart  draws  in- 
to, ii.  66,  1 

 a  man  loving,  in  his  heart, 

will  hinder  his  prayers  from 
being  accepted,  ii.  332, 1 

 what  it  is  for  a  man  to  re- 
gard, in  his  heart,       ii.  332,  1 

 anunmortified  habit  or  course 

of,  is  a  regarding  of  it  in  the 
heart,  ii.  333,  1 

 we  may  regard,  in  our  heart, 

by  a  positive  pursuance  of  it, 

i.  334,  1 

 an  actual  intention  of  the 

mind  upon,  is  a  regarding  of  it 
in  the  heart,  i.  334, 1 

 its  heinousness  as  an  offence 

against  the  Creator,    ii.  189,  2 

 trouble  sent  to  imbitttr, 

ii.  269,  2 

 danger  of  imperfect  mortifi- 
cation of,  ii.  449,2 

 public  impunity  to,  a  great 

temptation  to  it,  ii.  42,  1 

 xneonsxttent  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  Clirist's  ■atisfaction, 

ii.  23,  2 

 indisposes  the  mind  to  truth, 

i.  377,  2 

  when  indulged  in,  prayer 

against  is  vain,  ii.  59,  2 


Sin,  its  evil  influenoe,      ii.  189,  2 

 inseparable  from  guilt, 

iL  34,  ; 

See  ChiUt. 

 and  sorrow  inseparable, 

i.  20Q,  2 

  interests  of,  different  from 

that  of  tlie  soul,  ii.  73,  2 

 inveterate  course  of,  may  sin 

away  our  liberty,         ii.  II,  1 

 issue  of,  should  be  oonsid^^ed, 

iL280,  1 

 considerations  which  should 

keep  us  from,  iL  223,  1 

 men  kept  from,  merely  by 

their  fears,  ii.  262,  1 

 sinful  thougihts  lead  to, 

iL  65,  2 

 all  things  that  Uad  to,  mnsl 

be  renonnMd,  u.  60, 1 

 to  commit  a  lesser,  to  avoid  a 

greater,  not  sanctioned  by  God, 
n.46,2/ 

 IMe,  exceedingly  pemicioaB^  j 

it  72;  2  r 
 becomes  leas  loathsome  wfasn 

often  seen,  iL  5, 2 
 love  of,  tfamsts  oat  the  love 

of  truth,  i  881, 2 
 there  is  a  habitual  lore  of,  in 

tlie  unregcnerate  sool,  i.  382, 1 

 full  maturity  of,         iL  9, 1 

 reaches  m/oturity  by  dcgrra^ 

L375,3 

 misery  of,  the  fruit  of  man's 

own  choice,  ii.  264, 1 

  considered  as  to  its  moral 

irregularity  and  penal  applica- 
tion, L  590, 2 

 miue  not  commit,  to  escape 

suffering,  iL  45^  2 

 like  mmstard  seed,   ii.  139, 1 

 condemning  nature  of, 

u.  370, 1,2 

  alleged  disproportion  be- 
tween, and  its  ponishment, 
considered,  ii.  435, 1 

 occasions  of,  tend  to  eomrois- 

inon  of,  iL  60,  1 

 one,  leads  to  another  greater, 

iL  46, 2 

 one  may  be  poidahed  with 

another,  L  390,  1 

 opportuni^  of,  often  taken 

away  by  God,  iL  6,  1 

 opportunitieB  and  temptationa 

to,  iL6,2 

 hope  of  glory  oppomd  to, 

iL76.2 

 of  others  naturally  no  motive 

to  take  pleasure  in,      i.  143, 2 

 how  overcome,  ii.  74, 1 

 Alt  own,  no   man  easily 

brought  to  take  full  pleasure  in, 
L  138^1 

  mudi  less  in  the  sans  ol 

others,  1.  139, 1 

 supplication  of  Ciod*8  pardou 

for,  and  grace  against  the  oowr 

of,  L  f t;,  1 
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Sfaiy  graUBMB  of  the  pardon  of, 
hoir  shewn,  iL  243, 2 

_  if  no  hope  of  perdon,  pro- 
dooes  despair  and  malice, 

ii.  240, 1 

—  of  the  paretU  sometimes 
aveoged  on  the  diildren, 

ii.  231,  1 

 BometimeB  taught  by  parenU^ 

u  143, 1 

.  pcmage  firom  less  to  greater^ 

€aiy,  «.  47,  2 

  pertonal,  not  always  the 

cause  of  a  man's  misery,  ii.  238, 1 

■  pUoiuret  of,  loathsome, 

i.  6,1,2 

 what  brings  a  man  to  take 

pUcuure  in,  i.  138, 1 

  how   we    are  insensibly 

brought  under  the  po/^eer  of, 

ii.  63,  2 

 power  of,  must  be  prayed 

against,  ii.  73,  2 

•^—prevention  of,  for  the  future, 
ii.  71,2 

» — pretention  of,  an  invaluable 
mercy,  prored  by  four  things, 
i.  178,  2 

  of  princes  and  priette  con- 
tagious, ii.  42,  2 

 rirtually  sins  of  a  whole  com- 
munity, ii.  42,  2 

—  progreetite  in  its  nature, 

ii.  4, 2 

 how  sometimes  punieked  by 

God,  i.  26,  1 

•  the  assertion,  that  it  must  be 

^nuked  by  temporal  jud^ents 

——  hrings  its  own  punithment, 
i.  390,  1 

— —  the  most  terrible  punithment 
which  God  inflicts,       i.  391, 1 
See  God. 

—  punithment  of  may  be  re- 
mitted by  God,  ii.  241,  2 

 what  can  and  cannot  purify 

us  from  guilt  of,  ii.  75,  2 

■  purification  from,  in  what  it 
consist^  ii.  71,2 

-——a  regenerate  person  cannot 
loTC  or  regard,  L  333,  1 

reign  of,  destroyed  by  grace, 
ii.  107, 1 

— —  there  is  sometimes  relaxa- 
tion from,  it  69,  1 

—  repentance  of,  needs  to  be 
repeated,  ii.  71,  2 

—  the,  of  deUying  repentance 
peculiarly  aggravating,  ii.  310, 2 

—  should  be  reproved  by  ffover- 
norsy  ministers^  and  friends, 

ii.  113,  1 

—  a  man  may  think  that  he 
heartily  retolvet  againet  a,  when 
he  doet  noty  n.  318,  1 
—  remorse,  the  natural  retult 
of,                         ii.  264,  1 

cannot  be  pardoned  without 
9aH^faeti<nh  i*  892, 1 

TOL»  II* 


Sm,  no  eeeurity  against,  after  it 
has  fixed  itself  in  our  affections,  | 
u.  10,  2 

 not  only  tkawtefiU  but  weak, 

i.  142,  1 

 a  laborious  terviee,  ii.  AfiA,  1 

 no,  to  be  accounted  «ma//, 

ii.  47, 1 

 supposed  tmaUnett  of,  leads 

to  commission  of,         ii.  67,  1 

 torrov  for,  distinguished  by 

Romanists  into  two  sorts, 

u.  110,  1 

 torrofD  for,  i.  4,  2 

 and  the  tout,  intimate  con- 
nection of,  proved  by  the  power 
required  to  separate  them, 

ii.  446,  2 

 eource  of,  ii.  29,  1 

 tpring  head  of,         iL  74, 2 

 impossible  to  teU  when  it 

will  ttop,  i.  150,  2 
 ttrengthened  by  delay  of  re- 
pentance,                ii.  109,  2 

 no  man's  eufering  his, 

ii.  48,  I 

 without,  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing may  be  endui-ed,     ii.  48,  2 

  wicked  examples  of  public 

men  tempt  to,  ii.  42, 1 

 cruel  oppression  a  temptation 

to,  11.  42,  2 

 different  degrees  of  tempta- 
tion, ii.  8, 1 

  has  a  natural  tendency  to 

bring  men  under  evils, 

i.  110,  1 

 thovahtt  of,  should  be  at  once 

rejected,  ii.  31,  1 

— —  trouble  of  mind  from,  shewn 

to  be  very  great,  ii.  264,  2 
 of  hating  the  truth,  judgment 

on,  i.  380,  1 
  the,  of  taking  pleasure  in 

other  men's,  unlimi£Bd,u  144,  2 

 uthered  in  by  self-deceit, 

ii.  259, 1 
 and  duty,  ricittitude  of, 

ii.  79,  2 

 nothing  can  be,  but  what  is 

voluntary,  ii,  234,  2 
 strong  temptations,  no  var- 

ranU  to,  ii.  43,  1 
 not  tlie  way  that  God  delivers 

from  ten^ptation,  ii.  45,  2 
See  Monk, 
 question,  can  it  in  any  way 

be  good,  answered,       i.  390, 2 

—  considered  three  ufayt,  — Ist, 
In  the  act;  2d,  In  the  habit; 
8d,  In  the  affection  or  produc- 
tive principle  of  it,       L  218,  1 

—  weakened  by  defrauding  its 
desires,  iL  451,  2 

—  of  wicked  men  injures  otliers, 

iL  24, 2 

—  how  God  wUkkoldt  a  man 
from,  iL  41, 1 

—  may  looirfMl,  bat  the  contina- 
anoeofitM^  iLM8»l 


Siiiis,  ujgraratiunt  of,       ii.  244, 2 

 cauted  death  of  Oirist, 

iL  136, 1 

  eommMon  of,  thwarted  by 

God,  iL  133,1 
 against  eonteience  presumptu- 
ous, il.  133,  2 

 against  conscience,  caused 

by  infidelity,  i.  140,  2 

 all  tlie  mischief  they  can  do 

to  num,  is  detigncd  by  tempta- 
tion, iL  20,  I 

 transcendant  et'J  of, 

iL  ir>5,2  ;  136,  1 

 against  God^s  favour, 

IL  134,  1 

 frequency  in,  breeds  fami- 

lianty  with,  ii.  139, 1 

 grea^,  \etA  to  atheism, 

ii.  285,  2 

 great,  tliat  liave  been  com- 
mitted for  wealth,        i.  406,  1 

 great  engine  of,  tlie  promise 

of  repentance,  ii.  302,  1 

 greatnett  of,  ii.  244,  1 

 loathing  against,     ii.  1 35, 1 

 men  often  Jed  into,  by  the 

temptatioiM  of  wealtli,  i.  408,  'i 

 lordly,  require  lorldly  estates 

to  Bupuort  tlicm,  L  184, 1 

—  malignity  of,  ii.  136,  1 
 tho  buffjringH  of  the  Jllettiak 

for  the,  of  the  people,   i.  276,  1 

 n€Uure  of,  shewn  from  their 

effects,  ii.  135,  3 

 our,  are  debts,       ii.  242,  1 

 ottr  innumerable,    ii.  243,  2 

 pardon  of,  grounds  of  Uie 

persuasion  of,  ii.  247,  2 

 peace  in,  grounds  of, 

iL  301, 2 

  Heinous  Guilt  ov  TAKiif« 

Pleasubb  in  other  Men*8,  a 
discourse.    Two  Parts, 

L  137—153 

 a  man  who  takes  pleasure  in 

other  men't,  must  have  advanced 
to  a  high  state  of  iniquity, 

f.  145,  2 

_ —  the  devil  himself  can  mnko 
men  no  worse  than  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  otlier  men's, 

L145,2 

 who  are  accounted  to  take 

pleasure  in  other  men's,  i.  146,  1 

 those  who  allure  men  to  take 

pleasure  in  other  men's, 

L  148,  1 

— —  such  as  affect  the  company  of 
vicious  persons  do  so,  i.  149, 1 
 such  as  encourage,  counte- 
nance, and  support  men  in  their 
sins,  do  so,  i.  149, 1 
1st,  By  commendation  ;  2d,  By 
preferment,  L  149, 1 

—  many  are  finally  lost  who 
hone  no  other,  but  their  own  to 
account  for,  L  151,  2 

—  some  men  taking  pleasure 
in  other  men's,  will  oaoN  maqy 

2f 
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to  tin  to  do  them  oliMUfv^ 

i.  152, 2 

This  will  appear  from, —  Ist,  The 
man  who  thus  takes  pleasure 
always  shews  that  he  does  so  ; 
2d,  Few  men  are  so  inconsider- 
able as  to  have  no  influence  upon 
others  ;  8d,  That  the  inferior 
will  try  to  please  the  superior  in 
the  way  he  thinks  he  will  be 
most  gratified,  L  151, 1 

SniB,  Prisumptuovs,  a  discourse. 
Three  Parts,  H.  126, 1 

» pntumptuoui,  danger  of, 

ii.  15,  1 

i—  grand  remedy  against, 

ii.  135, 2 

— —  would  exasperate  eren 

men,  ii.  137, 1 

—  wonld  be  aroided  if  we 

treated  God  as  we  treat  men, 

ii.  137, 1 

—  —  danger  of, 

ii.  137,  188,  2 

—  object  of,  God's  mercy, 

and  therefore  very  dangerous, 
ii.  138,  1 

 grand  engine  of  Satan, 

iL  138,2 

 sad  consequences  of, 

ii.  138,  2 

 grovring  nature  of, 

I  u.  138,2 

 difficult  to  be  cured, 

ii.  139,  1 

 destroy  tenderness  of 

conscience,  ii.  139,  1 

    alwayn   followed  by 

fiercer  judgment  than  other 
sins,  ii.  140, 1 

— I  curse  which  comes  on, 

ii.  140,  2 

——  reflections  on  God's  justice  a 
fretndive  of,  ii.  186,  2 

;  ft«e  rtmittton  of,    ii.  242,  2 

—  followed  by  remone^  i.  406,  2 
 reptaUd  oommisBion  of,  pre- 

■omptuous,  ii.  12kl,  2 

 danger  of  repeating,  ii.  135,  1 

•  miserable  rewulU  of,  ii.  136, 1 

— —  secret,  wtU  be  judged  by  Gk>d, 
ii.  143,  1 

—  seasons  when  thev  will 

be  judged,  ii.  143,  2 

—  the  sting  of  affliction, 

ii.  238, 1 
.i—  tUetA^  may  be  forgiren, 

iL244,2 

Sisoerity  <tf  will,  accepted  by  God, 
in  plaoe  of  the  outward  action, 
•xpuuned,  ii.  366, 1 

—  duty  of,  ii.  223,  2 
Sbifid  aetion,  one   disposes  to 

another,  i.  375, 2 

SlnfnlnesB  of  man  by  nature, 

ii.854,2 
Sbigidarity  is  not  rinoerityy 

L  284  2 

Sinner,  Qod.  is  able  to  lay  the 
proadest,intb«dai^  L  MS,  1 


Sinner,  sordid  employmeaC  of, 

ii.  448,1 

 should  not  applaud  himself 

because  he  finds  no  trouble  in 
his  spirit  for  sin,        ii.  271,  1 

 OTerlooks  the  eontequeneeg  of 

his  sin,  ii.  22,  1 

 detpetxUe,  the,  near  destruc- 
tion, ii.  274,  1 

— — i  how  may  be  deliTered  over 
iofarlher  mm,  i.  391, 1 

 dreadf  ulness  of  being  suflei^Bd 

iogoimin  nn,  i.391, 1 

 may  be  overtaken  by  venge- 
ance in  tkie  life,  ii.  24,  1 

~—  mieery  of,  ii.  22, 1 

 obtiinate,  power  of  divine 

ordinances  withheld  from, 

ii.272,2 

 M,  odious  and  forlorn  oon- 

dition  of,  i.  423,  1 

 could  have  no  solid  ground 

to  hope  for  pardon  without 
taiiBfaetionf  i.  392,  1 

 ways  by  which  Grod  §eaU  up 

a  sinner  to  perdition^ 

ii.  273  —  275 

See  God. 

  providences    produce  no 

eflbct  on,  ii.  273,  2 

 delivered  np  to  seared aess 

of  conscience,  ii.  275,  2 

 dangerous  conditiim  of,  when 

deUverod  up  to  hardness  of 
heart,  u.  276, 1 

 how  kept  from  truth,  i.  380, 2 

Sinners  blinded  by  Satan, 

i.  383,2 

 desire  company  in  sin, 

i.  142,  1 

 how  they  deceive  themselves, 

L  105, 1, 2 

 incredible /o^y  o/,  ii.  436,1 

 given  up  to  perdition,  cannot 

repent,  ii  277, 1 

 cannot  know  certainly,  in  this 

life,  that  they  are  given  up  to 
perdition,  ii.  278,  279 

 how  they  obtain  peace  in  sin, 

iL  801,  2 

 who  are  uten-pleatere,  re- 

proved,  ii,  224,  2 

 metUal  dieturhance  ii,  with 

Ohistrative  cases,       ii.  484, 2 

  those,  who   negUd  tAeer 

^namngi,  given  up  to  their  own 
evil  wa^  iL  276,  2 

 obettnaU,  tiie  purpose  q£  God 

upon,  irrevocable,      iL  272,  2 

 blind,  jMreernly  of,  iL  509, 1 

eelf-oondemning  veniemec  ever 


ig  in  their  breast, 

L  148,1 

 not  temibU  that  they  are 

blmded  by  him,         L  884, 1 

 what  are  the  torts  of,  that 

God  hardens,  ii.  276, 2 

—  concern  for  the  mmi$  of,  a 
proof  of  love  to  Christ,  ii.  481,2 

~-  who  sinagainal  yii<fl/  umse. 


in  a  Tsqr  dangefo^a  alMlSy 

iL  277,1 

Sin]iSf%fM^iii.whieh  God  wmrnfi, 
iL276,2 

Shmdar,  duty  to  forgive  oo  llie 
rstraotation  of  the  offender, 

iL  426,1 

 bow  government  o«ig;ht  to 

punish,  i.  655, 1 

Slavery  of  the  mind,  wont  kind  of. 

LS88,  1 
Sloth  aMl  idleness  to  be  avoided, 
ii.64,2 

—  —  instaness  of  tfaa  danger 
of,  ik54„2 

Sobriety,  enjoined,  iL  56,  1 
  indispensable  to  watchful- 
ness,                       iL  56,  1 
Society,  naturally  delighted  in  by 
man,  L4U,2 

—  yet  given  up  for  tlie  sake  of 
what  his  heart  is  asi  npoo, 

L414,2 

 ruined  by  Kea,         L  97,  2 

Societies,  in  iHiat  tlieir  flsBoity 

consists,  L  98,2 

Sodnian  and  Armiawui  eonteo- 

versy  spoken  oi,  i.  889, 2 

Sodnians,  abeurd  opimiaiu  held  by, 
L  872, 373 

  6Iaf  ^moaf  eapretnams  of, 

regarding  the  Trinity,  i.  872, 1 

  deny  that  man  afaaU  be 

imised  with  the  §amt  bodiee 
which  they  had  in  this  wotM, 
L  858»1 

See  Body. 

—  etemit^f  of  pmMmtmi  dmufid 
by,  L  865,  1 

— *  faUaoiout  rttuommg  o( 

L  868,2 

—  impietjf  of  their  osinioMb 

L  365^1 

 admit  of  nothing  mutaume 

m  rdigioo,  L  250^  2 

dmiy  there  ean  ha  aaore 
penona  in  tlia  GbdlM«d  l&oa 
only  one,  L  867, 1 

 optntonof,  tL80,2;82,2 

— — .  opimaa  o^  aa  to  rtpewiwnm, 
i.  886,1 

  opinions  vi^  rmpm^m  iIm 

fwwrrMtMWy  aooteaigr  Ikm  to 
Soriptnrs  and  philoaopl^y 

Soeiiiaiiiniyito  odgiaftDarpQMty, 

 ilitsodeney  to  **¥iri^ 

1.449, 1 

8ocimi%  opiwippi  o^  thmaoB^ 

i-  878,1 

— ^  -  imgiirwB^.  L  B68*  1^  wto 
  ktreeg  o^  'm  Mgud  to  the 

SpiJtt,  ^  t.297, 1 
 argamsnto  q(  againai  war 

considered,  ii.88^1,8 
Socrates,  anaedoto  0^  L8^1 
— ^  the  oidy  mar^  fcr  ths 

tsatinoMy  of  MUf  %RBillk  ttBOM 
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SodoBytliedMtnMtMm  «r,  for  lost, 
i.  220, 2 

SoUior,  duinn  onoounterod  by^ 
i.  405,  2 

Soliloda^  naturally  weary  to  men, 
L  414, 2 

— — -  encountered  from  love  of 
knowledge,  L  414, 2 

Solomoti  eaald  not  separate  Ins 
wisdom  from  Testttieo  of  spirit^ 
L  827,1 

—  Aristotle  took  most  of  Ins 
philosophy  from,         i.  326, 2 

Sow  OP  God,  IfAKmsTATTOii  ov 
na,  TO  Dbshmt  thk  Wobks 
OF  THE  Detil,  a  discoorse, 

ii.  460—8 

Sons  of  God,  how  saints  are, 

i.  495,  2 
Sorrow,  spiritual,  benefits  of, 

L  4,1 

 description  o^         i.  14>  1 

 inseparable  from  guilt, 

iL24, 1 

— —  for  sin  distinguished  into  two 
sorts,  u.  110, 1 

 false  kind  of,   ii.  110,1 

 •  not  repentance, 

iL  110,2 

 imbitters  it,    ii.  269,  2 

—  nreatness  of,  ii.  264,  2 

 how  diewn,    ii.  265,  1 

— —  and  sin  inseparable,  i.  200, 2 
— »  one,  not  counterbalanced  by 

a  hundred  pleasures,    i.  409,  2 

— — '  under  affliction  not  forbid- 
den, iL  876, 1 

Soul,  natural  octtvify  of,  ii.  244,1 

 opinion  of  AriiMU  regard- 
ing, i.  382,  2 
must  be  irnppUed  with  ade- 
quote  motives^             i.  864, 1 

 the,  has  originally  an  atene* 

mm  to  duty,  L  846,  2 

 how  affected  by  the  My  un- 
known, ii.  445,  2 

 carnal  comtption,  and  carnal 

wisdom  of,  iL  252,  1 

— r-  d^titm  cf,  iL  262,  2 

n^bat  makes  drntrvetion  of,so 
fnrmidable,  iL  221,  2 

— —  destruction  o^  utmost  God 
can  do  to  a  sinner,      IL  222, 1 

 made  by  God  thai  he  might 

AoeHinit,  L417,2 

—  the  body  is  the  dwellaif  phoe, 
not  any  part  of  the,      L  280, 1 

—  enemv  oL  has  his  time, 

ii.  27, 2 

"^JaeuUiei  of,  glTSQ  by  God, 

i.  292, 1 

—  ^fall  of  the,  into  sin,  my 
great,  and  the  CTib  reeuiting 
from  it  rery  pernicious, 

L  239,  1,  2 
67oi  done  can  destroy, 

ii.  218, 1 

— —  iMomatanif  i,  239, 1 

-^-^  in  danger  from  ififMHjgrrciiie^ 


Soul,  tnterett  of,  different  from 
that  of  sin,  iL  79,  2 

—  lorn  of,  shewn  to  be  worse 
than  annihiUtion,       fi.  222,  2 

— —  latf  of,  aimed  at  by  the 
tempter,  ii.21,1 
of  stall,  restlessness  of  the, 
L  413,2 

cMinot  be  destroyed  by  men, 
iL  217,  2 

 tfast  it  is  not  fliorta^,  the  ut- 

moal  reason  can  pioTo, 

L864,2 

—  as  shame  mffriifm  the,  so 
pain  or  punishment  nirsssfa  the 

body,  L  388, 1 

—  not  clothed  with  a  new  body 
at  the  resurrection,      L  860, 1 

See  J^y. 

—  constantly  turns  from  one 
olffeot  to  another,        L  413,  2 

 cannot  exert  its  full  force  on 

two  contrary  objecU,    L  416, 2 

  the  operaiimm  of  the,  do 

much  follow  tiie  disposition  and 
temper  of  the  body,     i.  347, 1 

—  the,  of  man,  in  all  its  choices, 
detettnined  by  pUcuure, 

L  348, 1 

  power  and  fieulty  of  the, 

capable  of  becoming  stronger 
or  weaker,  L  214,  2 

~~  some  think  another  prineiple 
necessary  to,  i.  882,  2 

  nothing  but  wisdom  from 

above  can  preserre  the,  pure, 

i.  327, 2 
''■^  purification  of,  twofold, 

iL  70, 1 

— -  promoted  by  hope  of 

heaven,  ii.76, 2 

 chief  work  of,   ii.  72,  1 

 can  be  fitted  for  heaven  only 

hfpuriff,  IL77,2 
— purity  of,  only  evidence  of 

piety,  ii.  78,  2 
  tahatum  of,  never  left  to 

chance,  iL  261,  2 
  nnfld^  must  have  sinful 

deliahts,  iL  77,  2 

 £e,  of  man  a  tpirUf  L  251^  1 

 iendemete  of,  when  kst  sm- 

n«r  becomes  bold,  ii.  188,2 
 tranmigration  of,  IL  231, 1 

—  unoontisried,  cannot  perceive 
the  things  of  Gkxl,      iL25l,  2 

  —  contrary  to  divine 

tidngs,  iL  252, 1 

  frequently  unprepared  for 

ttie  attacks  of  Satan,  L238,2 

 must  watek  against  assaults, 

ii.  53, 1 

weak  Ktidfeebk,      L  238,  2 
when  temptationB  get  over  it, 
«.8,2 

 theuwr^Aof  diewn,li.261,2 

—  wretched  condition  of,  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,         ii.  501, 2 

Sparisns  accounted  theft  no  crime, 
L  861,1 


Spirit  of  holiness^  ttnaning;  ^  tiie 
term,  I  819, 2 

— ' —  the  miracles  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  eieeribed  to  Ihe, 
L  820, 1 

 oMtanee  of,  Realized  through 

liuth,  iL  173,  2 

 aniOanee  of,  given  to  those 

who  use  means,         ii.  486, 1 

—  holy,  eonfirmoAion  of  Christ's 
doctrine  by  the.  L  291, 2 

— ^  how  to  disnnguish  between 
motions  which  proceed  from  tke^ 
nndfrom^eoneeieneefi.  191,2 

 eontinuance  of,  in  the  diurch, 

L522, 1 

—  no  contrariety  between  gifta 
of  the,  L  297,1 

 departure  of  the,  shews  that 

God's  mercy  is  not  contrary  to 
his  holiness,  ii.  508, 2 

— '  to  his  justice, 

ii.  508,  2 

 divinity  of,  proved  flfom  his 

diversity  of  gift^         L  297, 1 

 enlifitening  work  of,  and  re- 
sistance thereto,         iL  501,  2 

 giver  of  ministerial  gifts, 

1.  521,  2 

 yraeeioff  iL  10,  2 

  we  should  be  careful  and 

tender  how  to  grieve  the, 

ii.  509,  2 

 bow  he  may  be  said  to  bb  ta 

the  church,  L  484, 1 

 may  immediately  infkte 

habits  into  tiie  soul,     1 485, 2 
 inetruetion  of  the,  must  pre- 
cede his  comfortmg  inflnencea, 
ii.  510, 1 

 converting  power  of,  irreeit- 

able,  ii.  506, 1 

—  tw6  Ways  in  which  he  leade 
man,  i.  485, 2 

 neeeeeary  to  assist  men  in 

temptation,  iL  2, 1 

——  operation  of,  in  subduing 
temptation,  iL  40, 2 

—  operation  of,  granted  to  tiie 
impenitent,  that  they  may  be 
more  inexcusable,      iL  507, 1 

 his  ordinary  gracious  opera- 

tione  connected  with  the  truth, 
L  486, 1 

 ordinary  gifte  of  the, 

L  292, 1, 2 

 we  should  be  very  regardful 

oieverypiout  tuggeetion  made  by, 
L  191, 1 

 a  man  who  regards  sin  in  the 

heart,  cannot  pray  by  the, 

L  836, 1 

— ^  his  preeenoe  not  self-evident, 
L  489,  2 

—  reeidance  to  the,  prodnctiva 
of  hardness  of  heart,    H.  51 1, 1 

 leads  to  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  iiTill,! 

 exhorUUon  agklMft, 

tL811,I 
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Spirit,  renttanee  to  the,  in  dis- 
obeying the  letter  of  the  word, 
ii.  500,  1 

—  flhoold  not  be  muted, 

i.  191,2 

■  does  not  convey  comfort  to 
the  man  who  habitually  resists, 

ii.  510, 1 
 tpeeial  iUumincUion  of, 

ii.  502,  2 

 ttriving  of  the,       ii.  497,  2 

 ttrivingi  of  the,  bounded  by 

God's  decree,  ii.  505,  1 

 subjectt  of  hiB  influence,  all 

men  in  some  degree,    L  484,  1 

  withdrawal  of,  upon  resis- 
tance, tends  to  the  vindication 
of  his  honour,  ii.  507,  2 

 agreeable  to  the  design 

of  tlie  gospel,  ii.  506,  1 

—          a  punishment  to  the 

sinner  for  dishonouring  God, 

ii.  507,  2 

 vindicates  the  honour 

of  God*s  wisdom,        ii.  508,  1 

 vindicates  the  honour 

of  God's  mercy,         ii.  508,  2 

 a  forerunner  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  soul,  ii.  498,  1 

—  God's  withdrawal  of,  implies 
his  estimation  of  the  Spirit's 
workings,  it  509,  1 

— —  fear  should  be  produced  by 
his  withdrawal  from  others, 

ii.  509,  1 

 love  should  be  produced  by 

his  withdrawal  from  others, 

•  ii.  509,  2 

 tcori  of,  on  the  will,  ii.  378, 1 

 Wounded,  a  discourse, 

U.  262, 1 

 meaning  of,    ii.  262,  2 

  who  are  under  the 

trouble  of,  ii.  263,  1 

 the  good  may  suffer  from 

as  well  as  the  bad,      ii.  263,  2 

 greatness  of  the  trouble 

of,  how  shewn,  iL  263,  2 

 behaviour  of  Christ  un- 
der, ii.  263,  2 

 trouble  of,  for  every  sin 

shewn  to  be  very  great, 

ii,  264,  2 

 long  continuance  of, 

ii.  265,  2 

 outward  manifestation 

of,  ii.  266,  1 

 effects  of,  on  those  not 

upheld  by  divine  grace, 

ii.  267,  1 

 those  under  should  not 

be  spoken  scofSngly  against, 

a.  270, 2 

 want  of,  no  ground  for  seJf- 

gratulation  to  tl^  sinner, 

ii.  271,1 

— —  and  no  ground  why  a  man 
should  exclude  himself  from  the 
number  of  the  regenerate, 

u.271,2 


Spirit,  wounded,  ways  in  which  it  is 
brought  on  the  soul,  ii.  267,  1,  2 

 by  reflections  on  divine 

justice  as  provoked,    ii.  267,  1 

 by  apprehensions  of 

divine  mercy  aa  abused, 

ii.  267,  2 

 by  God's  withdrawing 

his  presence,  iL  268,  1 

 by  Grod's  giving  a  com- 
mission to  the  tempter  more 
than  usually  to  disqmet  it, 

iL  269,  1 

 evil,  dispossessed  by  fasting 

and  prayer,  ii.  293,  2 

 evil,  the  spirit  of  falsehood, 

ii.  258, 1 

 evil,  discouragement  to  think- 
ing men  arising  from  the  exis- 
tence of,  ii.  1,  1 

 evil,  mode  in  which  it  tempts, 

ii.  37,  1 

 good,  necessity  of,  to  assist 

men  in  temptation,         ii.  2,  1 

 gradual  encroaches  of  flesh 

upon,  a  strong  temptation,  ii.  3 1 , 1 

 shewn  by  instances,  ii.  31, 1 

  weakened  by  what  gratifies 

the  flesh,  li.  31,  1 

Spiritual  judgments,  most  severe, 
i.  386,  1 

 wherein  their  malig- 
nity consists,  L  387,  1 

 blindness,  blasts  a  man  in  the 

peculiar  perfection  of  his  nature 

 his  understanding,   L  387,  1 

 pride,  a  cause  of  religious 

separation,  ii.  355,  1 

 thinn,  can  be  discerned  only 

by  the  Holy  Spurit,      ii.  250, 2 

 neglect  of,  by  men,  L  420, 1 

Star,  the  nature  of  the  substance 
of  a,  L  264,  2 

— ^  the  manner  of  the  appearance 
of  a,  L  265,  1 

— —  the  quality  of  the  operation 
of  a,  L  265,  1 

 a  false  Messiah  called  him- 
self Baroehab,  the  son  of  a, 

i.  266,  2 

Statesmen,  hazards  of,  i.  405,  2 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  scoffed  at 

the  resurrection,         i.  356,  2 

 opinions  of  the,       L  159,  1 

Strafford,  consequences  of  the  death 

of,  u.  47,  2 

Study,  debauchery  unfits  for, 

i.  382,  1 
Subjects,  duty  of,  to  princes, 

i.  308, 1 

Submission,  nature  of,  considen»d 
positively,  ii.  377,  1 

^_  considered  negatively, 

u.  375,  2 

 comprehends  acquiescence  of 

the  understanding  in  the  justice 
of  diviue  procedure,    ii.  377,  1 

 to  the  ditine  will,     ii.  375,  1 

— —  viewed  as  to  its  motive, 

ii.  378, 1,  2 


Submission  of  fptrU,  the  exoellenc  e 
of,  ii.  381,1 

 difficulty  of  its  attain 

ment,  ii.  381,2 

 natural  relnctanoe  to, 

u.  382, 1 

 worldly  contempt  of, 

u.  382,1 

—  necessity  of  earnest  en- 
deavour after,  ii.  382, 2 

 means  of  acquiring, 

ii.  383, 1 

 necessary  severity  of 

discipline  towards,      ii.  383,  1 

    happiness  springing 

from,  ii.  383,  2 

 reasons  for,    iL  384,  1 

 irresistible  power  ol 

God,  an  argument  for, 

u.  384,1 

 sovereignty  of  God,  an 

argument  for,  ii.  385,  1 

 God's  infinite  wisdom, 

an  argument  for,        ii.  385,  2 

 goodness  of  God,  an 

argument  for,  iL  386,  2 

 justice  of  God  an  argu- 
ment for,  ii.  387,  2 

 dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  the  submissive,  an 
ai'gument  for,  illustrated  in  the 
cases  of  David  and  Job, 

ii.  387,  2  ;  388, 1 

 necessity  of,  from  the 

consideration,  that  God  will 
have  his  will,  ii.  388,  2 

 prudence  of,  iL  389,  1,2 

Success,  confirms  a  man  in  the 
continuance  of  any  practice, 

L  339,  1 

Suetonius,  calumnifes  of,  against 
Christians,  ii.  216, 2 

Sufferings,  greatest  may  be  en- 
dured without  sin,        iL  49,  1 

 proved  by  conduct  of 

Cliristian  martyrs,        iL  49,  1 

Supererogation,  works  of,  subver- 
sive of  a  good  life,      iL  106,  2 

Superiority  of  the  Levites  over  the 
priests,  iL  95,  2 

 sliews  such,  is  not  unlawful, 

nor  contraiy  to  the  power  ii 
godliness,  iL  95,  2 

Superiors,  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of,  conduces  to  peaceable 
livmg,  ii.  427,  1 

Surety,  acceptance  of,  a  proof  of 
God's  mercy,  II  242, 2 

Surprise,  not  a  plea  of  the  pre- 
sumptive sinner,        iL  127,  1 

  a  plea  admitted  in  hmnan 

courts,  iL  178, 1 

Sword,  the  word  of  God  has  tiie 
force  and  efficacy  of  a  miritoal, 
il  305,1 

  God  reforms  religioQ,  or 

purses  the  ehoreh  with  the, 

 "  of  my  mouth,**  ■"•^ifilng  of 

the  term,  t  904,  % 
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Sjroophantfl  extol  faults,  ii.  118,  1 
— ~  religious,  ways  in  which  they 
poison  the  fountains  of  morality, 
ii.  119,  2 

 ends  of,  ii.  124, 1 

Symnathjr,  a  privilege  of  friend- 
ship, i.  113,1 

Talebearers,  discoyery  and  ex- 
posure of,  iL  423,  2 

TaJebearing,  duty  to  diteounU- 
nance,  ii.  424,  2 

 forbearing  from,  conducive  to 

peaceable  living,         ii.  422, 2 

 nudiciout,  true  character  of, 

ii.  422,  2 

  eonsequencei  of,  to  persons 

informed  against,        ii.  423,  1 

—  to  persons  informed, 

ii.  423,  2 

Talmudists  said  to  speak  plainly 
respecting  the  Trinity,  i.  370,  2 

 authority  of,  trifling,  ib. 

Teachers  and  spiritual  guides,  it 
is  right  to  rely  upon  the  judg- 
ments of,  in  preference  to  our 
own,  i.  256,  1 

—  too  implicit  futh  in  absurd, 

ii.  256,  2 
Teaching,  duty  of  the  bithop, 

1.  37, 1 

 motives  to  the  petformanee  of, 

i.  37,  2 

—  how  it  may  be  effected^ 

i.  38, 1 

Temper,  Christian  of  mind,  and 
carriage  toward  all  inculcated, 

i.  168,  1 

— —  the,  of  every  man  is  to  be 
judged  of  firom  the  thing  he 
most  esteems,  i.  183,  2 

  unreasonableness  of,  an  ob- 
stacle to  peace,  ii.  392,  1 

 peaceable,  the  result  of  a 

generous  mind,  ii.  428,  1 

Temperance,  severe,  implied  in 
watching,  ii.  55,2 

 benefis  of,  ii.  56,  2 

 the  great  duty  of  a  Christian 

life,  ii.  294, 1 

Temperate  use  of  Uie  creature, 
one  kind  of  fasting  of  universal 
obligation,  ii.  293,  2 

Temporal  ^tt(f^m«iit«,  consequence 
of  expofiure  to  sin,        ii.  23,  1 

 enjoyments,  transitory, 

ii.  217,2 

 miseries,  what  should  lessen 

the  fear  of,  ii.  218,  1 

  evUs,  soon  over,  and  are 

limited  by  God's  hand,  ii.  219, 2 
See  Misery. 

 miseries,  matter  of  joy, 

u.  221,  1 

 greater,  have  been  en- 
dured, ii.  221, 1 

Temptation  aided  by  the  presence 
of  the  alluring  object,  ii.  29,  2 
—  angels  sinned  without, 

ii.  229,  2 


Temptation  (usails  us  by  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  human  nature, 

ii.  1,  2 

 best  method  of  dealing  with, 

ii.  10,  2 

 we  ought  not  to  be  so  solici- 
tous how  to  get  out  of,  as  how  to 
behave  under,  ii.  48,  1 

 Christ's  prayer  against, 

iL  49,  2 

 of  Christ,  advantages  derived 

by  his  people  from,       ii.  13,  2 

 a  prevailing,  brings  disgrace 

6n  Uie  Christian  profession, 

ii.  24,  1 

 not  permitted   to  obtain 

complete  conquest  over  the  Chris- 
tian, iL  9,  2 

 natural  courn  of,      ii.  21,  2 

 crisis  of,  iL  31,  2 

■  has  its  daily  risings  and  fkll- 
ings,  ii.  33,  2 

 danger  threatened  in, 

ii.  36,  1 

 danger  of  venturing  into, 

ii.  15, 1 

 means  provided  for  defence 

against,  ii.  50,  1 

 different  degrees  of,     ii.  8,  1 

  Deliverance   prom,  the 

Privilege  of  the  Righteous, 
a  discourse.    Three  Parts, 

ii.  1,  1 

 deliverance  from,     ii.  37,  2 

 a  great  mercy,  ii.  4,  1 

 a  special  privilege  of 

the  righteous,  ii.  3,  2 
 no  man  antecedently 

assured  of,  ii.  19, 1 
    sometimes  given  by 

change  of  life,  ii.  39,  2 
 given  to  those  who  have 

entered  into,  ii.  6,  2 
 when  expectation  of, 

may  be  entertained,      iL  17, 1 

 how  far  given  by  God, 

ii.  9,  2 

 necessity  of  waiting 

God's  time  of,  ii.  48,  2 

 not  caused  by  a  per- 
son's own  goodness,      ii.  1 1,  2 

 one  of  God's  greatest 

mercies,  and  enhanced  by  the 
time  of  vouchsafing  it,   ii.  27, 2 

 greatness  of  the  mercy 

o^  ii.  25,  2 

 greatest  and  safest, 

iL  41,  1 

 sometimes  by  the  Holy 

Spirit,  ii.  40,  2 

 instances  of,    ii.  41, 1 

 given  to  those  who  are 

in  tome  measore  prevailed  on 
by,  iL  7,  2 

  _  sometimes  given  by 

God  by  way  of  prevention, 

ii.  4, 2 

_  ways  of,  not  sanctioned 
by  God,  n.  46, 2 

Touebsafed 


to  the  ungodly,  but  on  different 
grouuds,  iL  4,  1 

Temptation,  deliverance  from,  why 
so  great  a  mercy  and  privilege, 
ii.  20,  1 

 wonderful  instances  of, 

ii.  6,  2 

  How,  AND  BY  WHAT  WaYS, 

God  delivers  us  from,  a  dis- 
course, ii.  35, 2 

 those  only  delivered  out  of, 

who  do  their  utmost  to  deliver 
themselves,  ii.  43,  1 

  destroys  more  than  repent- 
ance saves,  ii.  49,  2 

  mode  in  which  the  devil 

employs,  ii.  10,  2  ;  2f ,  1 

 apt  to  diffuse  itself,     ii.  5,  2 

  presents  itself  dressed  and 

painted,  iL  51,  2 

 what  it  is  to  enter  into, 

iL  6,2 

 danger  of  entering  into, 

ii.  6,  2 

—  escape  from,  desirable  but 
difficult,  ii.  36,  1 

 evil  lurking  under  great, 

iL51, 1  1 

 prayer  against,  muat   be  | 

conjoined  with  exertions,- 

u.  60,  1 

 pretences  for  exposure  to, 

iL  18,  1 

 the,  by  which  others  fell  must 

be  watched  agaiust,      ii.  54,  1 

 the  fierceness  of,       ii.  33,  1 

 men  ousht  to  be  kept  from, 

by  gratitude  and  prudence,  j 
ii.  19,  2  , 

 mode  in  which  it  grows  and  ; 

prevails  upon  tlie  heart,  exeni-  \ 
plification  of,  in  the  character  uf  ; 
Dcmas,  ii.  9,  1  '. 

 helped  by  our  besetting  sin,  > 

iL29,  2  I 

 Hour  ov,  happiness  of  being  ' 

KEPT  from,  a  discourse,  ii.  27, 2 

 its  proper,  how  it  attaint),  : 

ii.  29,  1  I 

 in  the  hour  of,  more  fierce  ' 

and  raging,  ii.  28,  1 

 this  exemplified  in  the  case 

of  the  Jews  with  Christ,  ii.  28,  1  ! 

 hour  of,  Christ  prayed  agai  nst, 

iL28,2 

  signs  that  it  has  attained 

its  hour,  ii.  31,  2 

 a  concurrence  of  opportuni-  : 

ties  for  the  commission  of  sin, 
ii.  31,2 

 aversenesB  to  duty,  ii.  32,  2  , 

 importoni^  in  its  instiga-  ; 

tions,  ii.  32,  2  ' 

—  every  time  in  which  we  are 
tempted,  not  the  proper,  ii.  33, 2 

— —  oomes  on  eyery  man,  ii.  33, 2 

—  death,  ono  of  the  greatest 
hoars  of,  iL  35, 1 

—  the  kstiTt  the  greater  the 
ifai  L  14%  2 
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Temptatioiit  when  it  hrdi  over  a 
num's  e<m$eienee,  ii.  8,  2 

  malignity  oi,  how  to  be 

measuredy  ii.  15, 1 

  moU^  of,  taken  away  by 

temperance,  ii.  56,  2 

—  fN^antn^F  of,  ii.  3,  1 
 designs  a  man  all  the  mitokief 

sin  can  do,  ii.  20, 1 
  temporal  miiery,  a  remedy 

against,  ii.  49,  2 
 best  condition  of  life,  that 

which  is  most  free  firom,  ii.  26, 1 

 muit  neede  come,      ii.  34, 1 

  ought  to  be  oppoeed  by 

tempted  persons,  ii.  48,  1 
  ways  by  which  men  post 

into,  ii.  16,  2 
 receives  peculiar  force  from 

certain  seasons,  ii.  28,  1 
  all  conditions  have  their 

peculiar,  ii.  57,  2 

—  pereeterance  necessary  under, 

iL  48,  2 

 eiLamples  of  penont  sednoed 

by,  ii.  3,  2 

  mere  prajftxg  against,  will 

not  deliyer  from,  ii.  59,  2 

—  sometimes  preoccupies  the 
affections,  so  tiiat  a  man  has  no 
lieart  to  pray,  ii.  13,  1 

  fall  of  thofle  who  presump- 

tuoudy  expose  themselves  to, 

ii.  17,2 

  intolerable  evils  consequent 

on  hprevailina,  ii.  20,  1 
  the  prevalence  of^  over  the 

soul,  ii.  8,  2 
 happiness  of  those  preserved 

from,  ii.  5, 1 

 from  what  it  proceeds,  ii.  3, 1 

  circumstances  tending  to 

promote,  ii.  82, 1 

abundance,  the  proper  scene 

of,  i.  408,  1 

 first j^roposal  of,  hxr,  ii.  20,  2 

 considerations  which  should 

help  to  resist,  ii.  51,  2 
  man  cannot  secure  himself 

against,  ii.  57,  2 

 security  against,         ii.  2,  2 

 if  sinful,  no  way  of  escape 

from,  brou^t  about  by  God, 

ii.  45,  2 

 may  sleep  while  not  dead, 

ii.  58,  2 

 wins  upon  us  by  small  and 

insensible  steps,  ii.  5,  2 

 strengthened  by  familiarity 

with  sin,  ii.  31,  1 

  by  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  flesh  on  the 
Spirit,  U.  31, 1 

 wavs  by  whidi  it  has  sue- 

ceedeamoat  be  oonaidflnd, 

U.  53, 1 

—  modee  of  support  under, 

ii.  87, 2 
fume  way  o/mB§pe  from, 

u.M«2 


TemptattoB,  tiie  oi^y  frw 
of,  u.  44, 2 

 Udo  sorts  of,  ii.  3. 1 

 auccess  of  thoae  umawidablu 

entangled  in,  ii.  17, 1 

— —  danger  of  unnecessarUjf  enter- 
ing into,  li.  18, 1 

 complete  victory  of,    ii.  8, 2 

 a  sense  of  dai^r  excites  to 

tigilanee  against,         ii.  51,  1 

 WiLTCIirULNBSS  AlTD  PSATBB, 

A  SBCURiTT  AQAinn,  a  diseourse, 
ii.  50, 2 

 folly  of  walking  in  the  way  of, 

iL  212,2 

<— —  when  it  comes  to  be  con- 
sented to  bv  tlw  will,      ii.  8,  2 

 winds  of,  rebuked  by  Gk>d, 

n.  37,  1 

— —  tme  cause  why  many  worsted 
by,  a.  59, 1 

— —  consequences  of  yielding  to, 
ii.  21,  8 

Temptations  which  men  try  to  get 
ria  of  by  sin,  ii.  45,  2 

  principal,  which  threaten 

souls,  ii.  42, 1 

■      evil  tendency  of,      ii.  431, 1 
Tempter, /riC  cusauU  of,  is  by  sug- 
gesting evil  thoughts,    ii.  55,  1 

 last  assault  of,         ii.  32,  2 

 fastens  on  besetting  sin, 

ii.  29, 2 

 boldness  of,  ii.  30,  1 

 chiefly  busies  himself  in  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  ii.  1318, 1 

 had  no  hold  on  Oiritt, 

ii.  29, 1 

 a  mercy  that  the,  cannot 

compel  to  sin,  ii.  20,  1 
  sometimes  commissioned  by 

Qod  to  tempt  men, 

ii  80,  2  ;  383,  2 
 —  more  than  usually  to 

disquiet  the  mind,  ii.  269,  1 
  mode  in  which  he  destroys 

souk,  ii.  10,  2 
 deliverance  f^m,      ii.  87, 1 

—  modes  of  deliverame  from, 

it  89,  2 

—  Holy  Spurit  delivers  firom, 

ii.  40,  2 

  men  go  to,  for  deliverance 

from  temptation,  ii.  46, 1 
 four  things  designed  bv,  in 

his  temptations,  ii.  20, 1 
 has  a  hand  in  man's  destruc 

tion,  ii.  2,  2 
 may  be  foiled,  and  yet  make 

head  again,  iL  44,  2 

—  frequency  ttnd  force  of  ^ 
on8et,'meanB  by  which  he  usually 
conquers,  ii.  28,  2 

— -  cannot /or60  any  man  to  sin, 
H.  36,2 

—  appeals  to  hcpm  emdJPfors, 

iL  84, 1 

 W  of,  ii.  269, 1 

—  cannot  hwrt,  nnlesaMietliii 
tofiurteooa,  ii.41| 


Tempter,  nuunr  in  whieh  LssAtr 
resisted,  ii.  33»  1 

 flia«0f  MidMtiYity  < 

iLSO^l 

— i—  Mttm  of  beiqg  iiwwiifly 
tempted  by,  ii.  8$,  t 

  overooma  by  prayer  msd 

fasting,  u.  500,  2 

 fvCdMbyOod,  iL86,« 

—  meaning  of  the  «adborMioo 
to  ^  tmu^  €mA  he  wiU 

iL  38,  3 

 m2«  we  ibaiikl  fiaHoviBoar 

eombats  with,  iL  48, 1 

 God's  MreMU,         IL  36,  3 

 profoond  ifcifl  aimd  cmmmmg  d, 

iL30,l 

 danger  of  f  rwipiiiOMt  #tiM 

arising  from,  iL  188,  1 

 ffuite  his  femplatfoiis  to  tlie 

diilerent  psnoni  tanptod, 

iL39,8 

— .  tritks  playedl  bgr  on  «dMt% 
should  be  noticed,        a.  88,3 

 wiUs  used  by,  iL  31, 1 

See  Dwa  and 

TsifDBB  CoifsaENCB,  ▲  Tmus  Kan 
AHDAooomiT  ov  nuPuAOva, 
a  discourse,  L  241,  1 

Terrors  of  God's  «iige^  iL  311,  1 

Thankfulness  for  past  mereiMUis 
way  to  obtain  fhniro  Wmriaa^ 
L  497,  S 

Things  for  wfaidi  Gfasial  is  deaied, 
appearance  of,  L  24,  1 

 e^iemal,  helps  to  deFPtisa, 

L88,l 

 fidwrej  known  to  u  in  two 

ways,  fi.  98,2 

Thoughts,  we  are  nble  firom  ov 
nature  to  conceal  oar,  L  848, 3 

——«rt^  suggested  by  Sntm, 

iL88,l 

 sim  ot,  not  sins  of  infttmity, 

iL  138,2 

Time,  oor,  lAorl, 
 smficienitf 

■   linutedf 

 shortnem  of,  an 

diligence, 

 most  valuaLlCf 

Toil,  perpetual,  inoonsistoBt  with 
temporal  happineaa,      L  484, 2 

Toleration,  act  of,  bow  Car  it  war- 
rants separa^Ui         L  638, 1 

 causes  incnnae  of  dis- 
sent, L  829, 1 

To-morrow,  we  haTo  notinng  to  ds 
with,  iL  807, 1 

 be  that  is  unwilling  to  repnt 

to-day,  wiU  be  more  ao,  ii«  8M,  1 

Tongues,  gift  of  ths,  efaniMMtoriaed, 
L  29%1 

 gift  of,  a.  89, 1 

 a  gift  of  tha  Spirit,  iL  389,3 

Tormentft  of  the  wicked,  otoraal, 
iL331,2 

 greataMB  of,    iL  332, 1 

Trade,  the  cormpting  tlso  Mtiy 
and  nobitity  a,  L 148,  2  I 


aL83,3 
iL88,l 
iL88,l 
for 
iL98,2 
iL84, 1 
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ThidMoB^lte  Mitfiority  denied  by 
tile  CSiurch  of  EngJand, 

i.  537, 1 

TiKMobstantiation  not  rejected 
merely  because  diffiealt  to  be 
underatnofl,  i.  371,  1 

 case  of,  why  different  from 

that  of  the  Trinity,      i.  371,  1 
See  Trinity. 

 oontradiotiona  in  the  doctrine 

of,  i.  371,  1 

  denied  by  the  Church  of 

Etoffland,  i.  536,  1 

 doctrine  of,  ii,  84, 1 

Treachery  ruins  friendship, 

I.  100,  2 

  of  heart  requires  watchful- 
ness, ii.  52,  2 

— —  our  worst  enemy, 

i].  52,2 

 ruins  many,     ii.  63,  1 

Treasure,  bringing  out  of,  things 
new  and  o]d,exphuned,  i.  310,  2 

 signifies  man*s  chief  good, 

i.414,2 

 man's  whole  delight  in  what 

be  accounts  his,  i.  4 1 6,  1 

—  a  restless  desire  to  obtain, 

i.  414,  2 

'  what  is  accounted,  the  last 
Mpport  of  the  mind  in  all 
twmbles,  L  415,  2 

all  other  things  will  be  parted 
with  to  preserre,         i.  416, 1 

—  folly  of  making'onr,  what  can- 
i  not  be  rendered  secure,  i«  416, 2 

—  transitory  things,  and  things 
out  of  our  power,  unfit  for, 

i.  418,  2 

Trial,  two  great  wa}'8  of,  ii.  34, 1 
 day  of,  how  to  prepare  for, 

ii.  39, 1 

Trinity,  answer  to  the  statement^ 
that  if  we  belieTe  the  doctrine  of 
tiie,  we  should  also  believe  tran- 
snbstantiation,  i.  371, 1 

—  Arian$  and  Soeinianf,  opi- 
nions of,  regarding  the,  i.  336, 2 

 we  riiould  rest  in  the  6ore 

revelation  of,  L  874, 2 

 belief  of^  has  been  injured  by 

tbe  bmgnage  of  the  sofaoolmen, 
L  374,1 

—  and  by  building  it  on  texts  of 
Scripture  which  do  not  teach  it, 

L  374,1 

 believed  by  the  great  majority 

of  the  Christian  Chureh,  L  372, 2 

— — ■  mode  in  which  we  may  con- 
eeiM  of,  on  the  ground  of  reason, 
i«  369,  2 

 not  a  contradiction,  i.  368, 1 

—  denied  by  Mahometans, 

L  370,  2 

 abmrd  conduct  of  those  who 

denft  i.  372,2 

 difietOt  to  be  understood, 

i.  871, 1 

 Tery  difiouU,  and  cannot  be 

pcoiFed  to  be  false^       L  872, 1 


Mnitj,  diemerj  if,  reserved  for 
the  times  of  Christianity, 

1*370,2 

 the  doetrime  of  the»  should 

keep  us  humble,         i.  254, 2 

 doctrine  of,  has  been  defended 

by  bad  arts,  i.  369, 2 

  DOCTRINB  OP,  ASSERTED  AND 

PbOTSD,  NOT  OONT&ART  TO  REA- 
SON, i.  336)  1 

 not  expreedy  held  forth  in  Uie 

Old  Testament,  i.  370,  1 

 eqnaliiy  of  the  three  persons 

of,  iu  261, 1 

 reason  cannot /otftosi, 

i.  371, 1 

 nfundamenUd  oHide  of  the 

Christian  religion,        i.  371,  2 

 the    gUut^  ii,  commented 

on,  ii.  494,  1 

 Atate  of,  said  to  be  found  in 

some  heathen  writers,  i.  369, 1 

 obtcurely  known  to  the  Jews, 

i.  370, 1 

 reason  assigned  for  this  fact, 

i.  370, 1 

 we  should  suppress  all  over 

cnrioue  inquiriee  into,   i.  374,  2 

 mischievons  effects  of  the 

attempts  to  paint  and  repreeent 
in  figure,  i.  374,  1 

 eannot  be  disproved  by  rea^ 

ton,  i.  368,  I 

  causes  which  have  made 

some  refeet,  i.  874, 1 

 refected  by  modem  Jews, 

i.  370,  2 

 nnreasonableness  of  reieeting, 

I  372, 1 

  Talmuditte  said  to  speak 

concerning,  very  plainly, 

i.  370, 2 

— —  taught  in  1  John,  v.  7,  the 
Sodnian  gloss  of  this  tat  refu- 
ted, i.  366,  2 

 texts  in  the  Teetament 

said  to  teach  this  dpctriae^ 

i.  370, 1 

 order  and  office  o(  ii  261,  1 

Trismegistns  sapposed  to  be  spu^ 
rious,  i  36^  2 
Trust,  unportanoe  of,       ii.  60,  2 
 wisdom  or  folly  shewn  in» 

ii.  60,  2 

Truth,  appearance  of,  the  formal 

cause  of  all  assent^  L  376, 2 
 bare  ateent  to,  not  effectual 

bearinff,  iL  250^  1 
 used  to  signify  the  Chrittian 

religion,  i.  376,  2 
 cloie  examination  neoessaxy 

to  attain,  i.  380,  2 

— ^  how  it  oomes  to  have  a.eoia^ 

foriing  in/uenee  on  manVmind, 
it  258, 1 

 comfirrta  because  it  deare  tho 

oonsoienoe  from  guilt  and  doubt- 
ing, U.258,2 

—^dieeemed  by  diligence  and 
ispavtialUy,  iL4S,2 


Tmth,  how^  to  be  dietinguithedf 

ii.111, 1 

 and  tfrror,  reason  for  their 

different  aeeeptablenese  to  the 
mind,  L  388,  1 

 applications  of  the  soul  to,  at 

firet  weak,  but  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent converse,  i.  380,  1 

  and  goodneee  inseparably 

combined,  i.  376,  1 

 compared  in  Scripture  to 

light,  i.  388,  2 

 to  receive  the  lote  of, 

i.  376,  2 

 why  hated  by  men,  t  379, 2 

 hating  judgment  upon, 

i.  380, 1 

 way  of,  why  called  way  ol 

holineMM,  ii.  269,  1 

— —  impliee  a  high  esteem  of  its 
worth,  i.  377,  2 

 and  the  choice  of  it  as  a  thine 

tiansoendantly  good,    i.  379, 1 

—  the  not  receiving  the  love  of, 
ditposes  to  error,  by  drawing  off 
the  understanding  nom  thecon- 
temphOioa  of  truth,      i.  380, 1 

 by  causing  prejudice  against 

it,  i.  380,  2 

—  by  darkening  and  besotting 
the^nund,  i.  381,  2 

—  r^eehing  to  the  sonl, 

iL258,2 

 best  way  to  obtain  a  tettled 

pemuuion  of,  i.  394, 1 

 tuitidUe  to  man'runderstaod* 

ing,  L  376, 2  ;  ii.  258, 1 

 m^  mpreme  authority,  ^ 

Tyrants  always  perfidioiu^  i.  97^  2 


Unbeliel  not  eauaed 

emney  of  argumentf  i.  45^  2 
 of  the  PAariMdi^tnie«auseQi; 

ii  47, 1 

—  an  inslniiiiant  of  <SetaM'f 

working,  ii.  270,  2 

Unoonvertad,  th%  Ivatile  to  Qod% 

Uw,  ti.  252, 2 

Undir Blinding,  bBndneu  of,  to 

what  it  leads,  L  889, 1 
  blinded  by  qpixitaal  migf- 

ments,  i.  387, 1 

 (isrWf  by  vie%    L  881,2 

 beat  means  to  enlighten, 

i.48,1 

 God  may  withdraw  his  en- 
lightening inflnence  fnm, 

i.  382,1 

 God  enlightene  by  volnntiyry 

commnniealieni^        L  383, 1 

 is  ilbminated  by  the  Holy 

Spirit^  ii.  250, 2 

 influence  oL  on  the  will, 

u.  474^1 

 of  man,  orisinal  state  of, 

i.lO»2 
 truth  soitabla  to^ 
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UndenCandiDg^  dirided  into  i^Mtw- 
laiioe  and  praOick,        L  1 1,  1 

—  hM  precedemof  in  holy  ac- 
tions, ii.  249,  2 

•  tvbmMon  o^  to  God's  will, 

illustrated  by  the  case  of  Job, 
ii.  377,  2 

—  inflnenoe  of  the  wUt  upon, 

i47, 1;380, 1 
Ungrateful  persons  are  stlfish, 

i.  92,  2 

 cannot  be  altered  by 

kindness,  i.  92,  2 

 destitute  of  an^  true- 
sense  of  religion,  i.  93,  1 

Uniformity,  eyils  arising  from 
want.of,  I.  527, 2 

Union  to  Christ  realized  through 
faith,  ii.  173,  1 

Unity  of  God  employed  to  set 
aside  the  divinity  of  Christ, 

i.  445,  2 

Unjustifiable  act,  an,  consequences 

of,  il.  47,  2 

Unnatural  to  take  pleasure  in 

other  men's  sins,  i.  144, 1 
Unprofitableness  of  our  services  to 

God,  u.  357,  2 

Unregeneracy,  a  sinful  disposition 

differs  from  a  state  of,  i.  334,  2 
Unregenerate  under  the  law  as  a 

rule  of  life,  ii.  356,  2 

Unworthinees,  plea  of,  as  a  ground 

of  doubting,  condemned, 

ii.  488,  2 

Uprightly,  he  who  walks,  walks 
surely  :  this  principle  considered 
under  a  threefolcl  aspect,  —  as 
eertainlv  true,  as  probably  true, 
and  as  false,  i.  104, 1 

 truth  of  it  demonstrated, 

L.104,  2 

—  it  would  be  true,  even  though 
religion  were  false,      i.  108,  1 

not  untnUf  beeiMise  men  act 
as  if  it  were,  iL  104,  2 

Uszah,  punishment  ol^      L  53,  2 

Valentinians,  heresy  of,  iL  227,1 
Vanity,  an  occasion  of  flattery, 

ii.  123, 1 

Variety,  advantages  of,    i.  294,  2 
Vice,  aflOnity  between,  and  virtue, 
i.  176, 1 
Yvob  eaptivate§  and  entiaveB 

u.  126,1 

—  darkens  the  mind,    i.  381,  2 

—  never  mortified  by  corporal 
discipline,  \,  8, 2 

—  encouraged  by  the  thought  of 
secrecy,  ii.  165,  2 

—  no  great^  ever  went  alone, 

i.  90,  2 

 mcrease  of,  during  late  years, 

i.  152,  2 

 of  ingratitude,  great  basenefls 

and  malignity  of,      i.  90  —  92 

 love  of,  destroys  the  love  of 

truth,  i.  881,  2 

—  there  is  in  every  person  by 


nature  a  oormpt  propensUg  to, 
L  423, 2 

Vice,  natural  propensity  to,  the 
origin  of  all  disorder,  i.  423, 2 

Vices,  all,  difBcuh  to  be  eradi- 
cated, ii.  92,  1 

—  conceabnem  of,  flattery, 

il  112, 1 

  of  the  Jlesh  emasculate  the 

reason,  i.  881, 2 

 perverse  imitation  of, 

ii.  120, 1 

 praises  of,  flattery,  ii.  117, 1 

 should  he  reprovea  by  gover- 
nors, ministers,  and  friends, 

ii.  113, 1,2 

 '  with  meekness, 

u.  115,  2 

 some,  may  be  taken  for  rtr- 

tues,  ii.  120, 1 

Vicious  person,  a,  never  enjoys 
himselr  but  in  the  herd, 

i.  142, 1 
Vicissitude  of  human  affairs, 

i.  178, 1 
Virtue  cherished  by  self-denial, 

i.  347,  1 

 no  great f  ever  went  alone, 

i.  90,  2 

 grows  upon  no  ground  but 

what  is  well  tilled  and  cultivated, 
L  324,  2 

 how  its  arowth  may  be  in- 
sured in  old  age,         i.  422,  2 

 honour  is  the  birthright  of, 

1.  335,  2 

 opinions  of  the  heathen  re- 
garding, ii.  462,  2 

 path  of,  described,  ii.  422,  2 

 practice  of,  recommended  by 

its  end,  i.  423,  1 

 PBOSPEBITT  EVER  DANGEROUS 

TO,  a  discourse,  i.  822,  2 

 and  vice,  dwell  on  the  con- 
fines of  each  other, 

i.  176,1;  400,7 

Virtuous  actions,  commission  of, 
condueible  to  the  crucifixion  of 
the  flesh,  ii.  452, 1 

Vision,  heavenly,  nature  and  ex- 
tent of,  ii.  441,  1 

 theories  regarding,  with 

answers  thereto,      ii.  441,  1,2 

Volkellius,  impious  opinion  of,  re- 
specting matter,         i.  372,  2 

Vows  ought  to  be  kept,  ii.  277, 1 
—  viohtion  of,  more  than  ordi- 
narily sinful,  iL  277, 1 


Want,  the  dread  of,  one  cause  of 
oovetouanees,  i.  402,  2 

War,  civil,  in  England,  oompaivd 
with  the  war  among  the 
Israelites,  L  432,  2 

—  effects  of  the  English, 

L  421,  1  ;  428,  2 

 dissolution  of  order,  caused 

by,  L  421,  2 

 nature  of,  deseribed^L  425, 2 


War,  busmesB  at  ihb  pulpit  doriog^ 
L  42871 

 Christian,  how  to  be  earned 

on,  iL  60,  2 

 weakness  and  treacheiy,  tibe 

causes  of  miscarriage  in, 

tL  62,  I 

  analogy  between^  and  tem- 
poral, y.  65,  2 

 two  kinds  of,  iL  396,  I 

  lawful,  in  the  ease  of  aelf- 

preservatioii,  iL  396,  2 

—  of  distributivB 

justice,  u.  896,  1 

    in  defenee  of  civil 

rights,  ii.  402,  2 

 to  vindicate  the  iioiNmr 

of  a  nation,  iL  402,  2 

  lawfulness  of,  argued  from 

the  opinion  of  John  the  Baptist, 
iL  897, 2 

 — i  of  Christ  and  hia 

apostles,  iL  898, 1 
 Scriptural  argament 

against,  considered,  iL  399,  2 
 unlawfulness  of,  affinned  by 

Socinus,  i.  373,  1  ;  ii.  398,  I 
  refutation  of  the  argomenta 

for,  drawn  from  Isaiah,  ii.  4, 

u.  400,  2 

 —   firam  Matthew, 

xxvi.  52,  401  1 

 from  Jamea,  ir,  1, 

L  401,  2 

  the  dictate  of  self-f^resersa' 

tion,  li.  399, 1 

— —  only  desirable  as  a  retnedp, 
iL  402,  2 

 folly  of  trying  to  get  riekes 

by  L  406,  2 

Warning,  what  is  implied  in, 

L  215,  2 

Watchfulness  ano  Paa-ybe,  a 
Security  Against  Tbmptation, 
a  discourse,  iL  60,  2 

 .  what  is  implied  in, 

ii.  61  —  65 

 necessity  oif  ii.  61,  2 

 in  consequence  of  tfie 

treachery  of  our  hearts,  iL  62,  2 
 in  consequence  of  oar 

weakness,  ii.  62, 1 
 for  the  purification  of 

our  hearts,  iL  72,  1 
 —  against  the  means  by 

which  we  have  been  already  led 

into  sins,  ii.  62,  2 
  must  be  employed  against 

the  means  by  which  others  fdU, 
ii-64,1 

  and  fasting,  one  means  of 

purification,  ii.  73, 1  i 

 instrumenta  in  God's  I 

hands,  iL  73, 1  | 

 nndprayer,  accepted  by  God  | 

only  together,  ii.  60, 2 

 and  sobriety,  joined  together,  ' 

1^68,1 

 implies  severe  Iwyw^ascni, 


INDEX  OP  SUBJECTS. 


m 


I  405, 1 
immoderaie 
i.  406,  2 
L  407,  1 


Wmj,  the  broad  and  munrow,  con- 
tnited,  L422,2 

Wealtiiy  wfaaftem  exceeds  a  com- 
peUnee,  ia  a  tMperJbutg,  i.  AOi,  1 

—  emy  and  malice  which  follow 
tile  poaaeflBioii  of, 

i.508,2  ;  408,2 

 cannot  hnDgfelicity,  L  410, 1 

 ill-gotten^  ot  short  continu- 

anoe,  i.  411,2 

^ —  hoarded  ap  with  great  toil, 

i.  404, 1 

.  folly  of  keeping  up,   .  464,  2 

 attained  with  great  danger, 

L  404,  2 

—  very  inMeeure^ 
•  brings  with  it 

carts, 
>— ■  miseries  of, 
— —  leads  men  into  snares, 

I  408, 1 

Weakness,  our  own,  and  strength 
should  be  compared  with  those 
of  oar  enemy,  ii.  52,  1 

 ■  requires  watchfulness, 

ii.  52,  1 

 of  keaH,  ii.  64,  1 

— ~.  caused  bjr  original  sin, 

u.  66,  2 

 of  man  to  intend  and  to  per- 
form, iL  65,  1 

Westminster  School,  commenda- 
tion of,  i.  431,  1 

■  — —  benefits  deriTcd  from, 

i.  431,  2 

Wicked, « bting  down''  of,iL  141, 2 
 mischief  devised  by, 

ii.  141,  2 

 misery  of,  from  want  of  God's 

presence,  ii.  222, 1 

 encouraged  to  sin  by  the 

denial  of  etetnal  punishment, 

L  365,  2 

 punishment  of,  eternal, 

u.  222,  1 

—  prosperity  of,  sometimes  stag- 
gers the  rigiiteous,      iL  282,  2 

Will,  choice  of,  must  be  preceded 
by  an  act  of  the  understanding, 
i.  378,  2 

— —  to  choose  b  the  ofSce  of  the, 
i.  379,  1 

 evil  things  are  chosen  by  the, 

i.  170,  1 

 when  it  eonsenU  to  tempta- 
tion, ii.  8, 2 

  the  corrupt,  how  it  causes 

sin,  ii.  185,  1 

 how  far  God's  acceptance  of, 

for  the  deed  holds  good,  con- 
sidered in  its  original  ground 
and  ivasons — just  measure 
and  bounds,  and  abuse  or  mis- 
application, i.  79,  1 

 in  excuse  for  the  deed,  never 

pleaded  by  old  Church  of 
England  royalists,         i.  82,  2 

— —  the  divine,  absolute,  ii.  229, 1 

 folloits  the  understanding, 

i.  389, 1 


WUl  entirely  free  in  a  state  of  in 
nocence,  i.  12,2 

 freedom  cH,  ii.  102, 1 

 senenllj  ■ssorted  by 

heathen  philosophers,  i.  158, 2 

 difficulty  of  reconciling 

God's  foreknowledge  with, 

i.  257, 2 

 greater  liberty  of,  in  the  sin 

of  angels  than  of  man, 

ii.  229, 2 

 of  man,  hope  and  fear,  the 

two  great  means  of  influencing, 

i.  349, 1 

 mittakee  about,        i.  79, 1 

 nature  of  the,        ii.  235, 1 

 ita  office  among  the  faculties, 

ii.  184, 1 

 operation  upon,  by  the  Holy 

Spirit,  ii.  503, 1 

  otercome  oy  wnatever  per- 
fectly pleases  it,  i.  180,  1 

  of  Crod,  providential  and 

revealed,  distinction  between, 
u.  376,  2 

 .    revealed,  our  sole 

directory,  ii.  376,  2 

 readiness  to  obey,  Uie 

best  means  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  i.  48, 1 

 governs  the  understanding, 

L47,l 

 influence  of  the  understand- 
ing upon,  i.  380, 1 

 a  vitiated,  how  it  indisposes 

to  truth,  i.  380, 1 

 never  accepted  by  God  but  as 

the  obedience  of  the  whole  man, 
L78,l 

 virtoaUy  the  whole  man, 

i.  78,  2 

Willing  of  a  thing  veiy  different 
from  what  men  take  it  to  be, 

L80, 1 

 not  bare  approbation, 

i.  79, 1 

 something  more  than 

mere  inclination,  i.  80,  1 

 not  merely  wiBhing, 

i.79,2 

WiBdom,«arfui2,of  the  unconverted 
heart,  ii.  253,  1 

 of  God,  u.237, 1 

 advantage  accruing  to 

man  from,  ii.  386,  1 

 IN   MAKING  ChRISTIA- 

NiTT  Mtsteuous,  a  discourse, 
i.  249,  1 

 the  Qospd  is  the,  in  a 

mystery,  L  249,  2 

 meaning  of,  i.  1, 1 

 true,  want  of  among  atheists, 

i.  110,2 

 of  a  peovle  most  shewn  in 

their  proi^etvs,  i.  129,  2 

 THE  Wats  op,  Wats  of 

PuKASANTNESS,  a  discoursc, 

i.  1,1 

 Of  this  Wobld,  a  discourse, 

i.  68,  1 


Wisdom,  worldly,  "M>^t"'"g  of  in 
Scripture,  i.  68, 1 

 foUy  and  absurdity  of, 

L72,l 

 n^deets  the  poor, 

i.71,2 

 not  restrained  by  reli- 
gion or  conscienoe,       i.  69,  2 

 roles  or  prindplee  of, 

i.  69, 1 

 teaches  selfishness, 

t  70,  2 

 and  that  favours  ought 

to  be  done  only  to  the  rich, 

L71,l 

 looks  no  fiurther  than 

this  worid,  i.  72, 1 

Wise  men  of  the  East,  who  tfiey 
were,  ii  467, 1 

 not  kings, 

iL  467,  2 

 place  whence  they 

came,  iL  468,  1 

— ^  tune  when  they 

came  to  Jerusalem,     ii.  468,  2 

 wluU  the  star  that 

guided  them  was,        iL  469, } 

 how  they  gathex«d 

our  Saviour's  birth  from  seeing 
the  star,  ii.  469,  2 

 not  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  astrology,      ii.  469,  2 

 may  have  obtained 

the  assistance  of  tradition, 

ii.  469,  2 

 but  this  not  suffi- 
cient, ii.  470, 1 

Wishes  discover  the  tme  temper 
of  the  soul,  ii.  281, 2 

Wishing  of  a  thing  not  properly 
willing,  i.  79,  2 

Woleey,  punishment  of,     L  55, 1 

Word  of  Ood  cannot  be  despised 
without  guilt,  ii.  132,  2 

—    disobedience  to  the, 

a  method  of  resisting  the  Spirit, 

ii.  500,  2 

 negligent  hearing  of  the, 

u.  500,  2 

Words,  fatal  Importance  and 
Force  of,  a  discourse,  L  169,  2 

—  the  generality  of  men  are 
gotemedhy,  L  173,2 

 anecdote  of  Ceesar's  array  in 

regard  to  the  power  of,  i.  174, 1 

—  all  have  been  oaptitated  and 
enlivened  by,  i.  174, 2 

—  vanity  is  increased  by, 

i.  175, 1 

—  sin  of,  ii.  430,2 
Work  allotted  to  evert  Man 

TO  BE  Performed  in  this 
World,  a  discourse,    ii.  89,  2 

—  cannot  be  carried  on  but  in 
this  life,  ii.  92,  2 

—  CArifttaa'f,  necessity  of, 

ii.  94, 1 

—  and  duty  of  a  Christian,  diffi- 
euU,  iL  9^  8 

Works  of  supererogation,  iL  106, 3 
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World,  the  apostles  caatioiied 
against  the  cruelty  of  the, 

ii.  216, 1 

— —  hifluence  of  the  euttomi  and 
opinioni  of,  it  201, 1 

-  euitom  of,  to  inveigh  against 
the  profession  for  tiie  faults  of 
persons,  IL  24, 2 

— —  not  under  a  process  of  physi- 
cal decay,  ii.  149,  1 
not  under  a  process  of  moral 
deterioration,             ii.  149,  1 

-  ■  its  most  Talued  enjoymenti 
are  perishing,  i.  418, 1 

 not  secured  to  the 

best  of  men,  i.  419,  1 

 we  must  not  judge  ourselves 

bf  the  etteem  of,  i.  186,  1 

 erili  of,  limited  by  God, 

u.  219,  2 

  so  formed,  that  it  cannot  be 

gotemcd  without  the  help  of 
another,  ii.  355, 1 

 folly  of  placing  the  heart  on, 

i.  417,  2 

 tn/Mfiet  of,  cannot  really  hurt 

us,  ii.  219,  1 

 ^ood  tk%ng$  of,  become  the 

prey  of  the  strongest  arm, 

i.  419,1 

 danjser  of  being  polluted  by 

too  much  %nteroour$e  with  the, 
i.  163,  1 

 is  of  Car  mferior  value  to  the 

mind,  i.  417,  2 

  every  man  has  just  so 

muck  of,  as  he  enjoys  of  it, 
i.  405,  2 

 pitkd  by  God,       ii.  225, 2 


World,  its  most  valued  plecuura 
are  out  of  our  power,   i.  418,  2 

  difference  between  its  »n>- 

feuion  and  its  practice^  i.  402, 1 

— -  esteems  flattery,  f?nkiMcc, 
ii.  112,2 

— —  the  greater  part  of,  nothing 
butfA^,  i.  186,  1 

 Oate  of,  before  the  coming  of 

Christ,  ii.  225, 1 

  caution  agMUst  the  iuper- 

fluities  of,  ii.  216, 1 

 storehouse  of  temptation, 

ii.  30, 1 

 things  of,  transitory  and  un- 
satisfactory, i.  72, 1,  2  ;  418, 1 

 no  pains  spared  to  gain, 

i.  420, 1 

 way  of,  i.  402,  1 

 its  alluring  tfanities  made  use 

of  by  Satan,  u.  171,  1 
 variety  of  its  enjoyments, 

i.  512,  1 
 Wisdom  of,  a  discourse, 

i.  68, 1 

See  Wisdom. 

Worldling,  plea  of,         i.  394,  2 

Worldly  objects  ill  reward  the 
love  of  tlicm,  ii.  478,  2 

Worship,  siueerity  in  our,  incul- 
cated, i.  337,  2 

Worthy  of  Christ,  expUnation  of 
the  term,  ii.  473,2 

Wratli,  who  are  fashioning  for, 

ii.  280, 1 

 of  God,  effects  of,   ii.  21 1,  2 

 —  misery  of  those  who 

labour  under  a  lively  sense  of, 
-  for  sin,  iL  214, 1 


Younff  men,  how  they  destroy 
their  souls,  i.  408,  2 

Youth,  tnaturity  in  vice  often  seen 
in,  i.  152, 2 

 austerity  must  be  used  with 

some,  i.  427,  1 

 discipiine  moet  effectual  in, 

i.  424,  1 

— ! —  advices  given  to  educators  of, 
i.  427,  1 

- —  the  follies  of,  often  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  old, 

i.  152, 2 

 ■  THE  ViRTCOua  Education 

OF,  THK  Surest,  if  not  Sole, 

WAT  TO  A  HAPPT  A?(D  HO.NOCa- 
ABLB  OLD  AGE,  a  disOOUTSe, 

i.  421,  1 

— ^  things  they  should  be  nutde 
to  knov^  \,  430,  1 

.  as  it  Uarts  a  man,  old  age 

finds  him,  i.  423, 1 

 danger  of  obstinacy  in, 

i.  426,  2 

 «fto  are  the  persons  to  train,  ' 

i.  424,  2  j 

 pleasures  of,  will  not  be  tbe  j 

pleasures  of  old  age,  but  the  | 
guilt  of  it  will,  i.  42.1, 1  ; 

 o/'.vp'ril,  bow  they  shtHild  be 

governed,  i.  427, 1 

 stripes  and  blows  denounced  | 

in  the  training  of,         i.  427,  I  ; 

 fttin  of  tke  ar^ments  vhiieli  j 

shew  that  the  minds  of,  shixild  ■ 
be  well  trained,  i.  424, 

Zeal,  indiscreet,  unwamntablc, 
ii  114,2 
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